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WASHINGTON TAKES 
OHIO RELIEF RULE; 
‘CORRUPTION’ CITED 


la> 
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His Relief Log Gum Wood, 
He Mails It to Roosevelt 


Special to THE NEW YorxK TIMES. 

TOMS RIVER, N. J., March 
16.—Dominic Mintola, a resident 
of Ocean County who is being 
supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment, invested 68 cents in stamps 
today to mail President Roosevelt 
a thirty-six-pound log which he 
received reluctantly from the local 
relief bureau for firewood. 

Mr. Mintola maintains the log 
and seventeen others in the load 
delivered to him were of gum 
wood, a variety not adaptable to 
fireplaces or wood-burning stoves. 
He feels he should have received 
a load of dry oak or pine. 

A frequent letter-to-the-Presi- 
dent writer, Mr. Mintola went to 
the Lakewood postoffice with his 
log, which is 30 inches long and 
10 inches in diameter. 


PRINCESS MDIVANI 
TQ SEEK DIVORCE 


Former Barbara Hutton Says 
in London Her Lawyer Has 
Been Told to Bring Suit. 


PRESIDENT GIVES ORDER 


He Instructs Hopkins to 


Assume Charge of 
All Federal Aid. 








‘SHAKEDOWN’ IS ALLEGED 





lilicit Pressure in Soliciting 
Funds Is Charged by the 
Relief Administrator. 





HE ACCUSES GOV. DAVEY 














Money Used to Pay Campaign 
Deficit and Inaugural Ex- 


penses, Letter States. 





Special to THz NEw York TIMEs. 

WASHINGTON, March 16.—On 
the basis of evidence of ‘‘corrupt 
political interference’’ with relief 
administration in Ohio, President 
Roosevelt today ordered Harry L. 
Hopkins, Federal Relief Adminis- 
trator, to take over the entire work 
of administering aid to the jobless 
in that State. 

Immediately upon receiving writ- 
ten instructions from the President, 
Mr. Hopkins wrote the Democratic 
Governor, Martin L. Davey, a scath- 
ing letter informing him of this 
step and alleging that the Gov- 
ernor’s campaign committee had 
used illicit pressure in soliciting 
funds, ‘‘to help pay off the deficit). 
of your campaign and the expenses 
of your inaugural.” 

Mr. Hopkins also informed Gov- 
ernor Davey that evidence of what 








OMITS TO STATE REASON 





American Heiress Again Denied 
on Thursday That Marriage 
Was Near Break-Up. 





By The Associated Press. 
LONDON, March 16.—The former 
Barbara Hutton is getting ready to 
divorce her Georgian Prince, Alexis 
Mdivani. 





would be termed only a ‘“‘shake- 
down’’ would be put at once into the! 
hands of the Attorney General of. 
Ohio and of county prosecutors in’ 
order that they might deter- 
mine whether criminal prosecutions 
should follow. The Federal Govern- 
ment, he added, would prosecute 
later if Attorney General Cummings 
decided that any Federal laws had/| 
been broken. : 

President Roosevelt instructed 
Mr, Hopkins to conduct a thorough 
investigation of the situation and 
to “‘let the chips fall where they 
may.’’ 

THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER. 

The President’s letter read: 

‘‘March 16, 1935. 
*‘My Dear Mr. Hopkins: 

‘I have examined the evidence 
concerning corrupt political inter- 
ference with relief in the State of, 
Ohio. Such interference cannot be} 
tolerated for a moment. I wish' 
you to pursue these investigations 
diligently and let the chips fall 
where they may. This administra- 
tion will not permit the relief popu- | 
lation of Ohio to become the inno- 
cent victims of either corruption or 
political chicanery. 

‘‘You are authorized and directed 
forthwith to assume entire control 
of the administration of Federal re- 
lief in the State of Ohio. 

‘Very sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


HOPKINS’S LETTER TO 
GOVERNOR. 


Administrator Hopkins’s letter to 
Governor Davey read: 

‘‘March 16, 1935. 
*‘Dear Governor Davey: 

“‘This is to inform you that pur- 
suant to the order of the President, 
the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration will take over the ad- 
ministration of Federal unemploy- 
ment relief in Ohio effective at 
once. 

“It has come to the attention of 
this administration by incontro- 
vertible evidence that your cam- 
paign committee, shortly after your 
election, proceeded to solicit money 
from the men and business firms 
who sold goods to the Ohio Relief | Operators refused to accept any 
Administration. The frank purpose | ©#!/s for her, saying ‘‘she is away 
of this shakedown, because it can | for the week-end.” 
be termed fairly by no other name, 
was to help pay off the deficit of 
your campaign and the expenses of 
your inaugural. The further ap- 
parent purpose was to make some 
of the officers of the Relief Admin- 
istration solicit these funds in order 
to retain their jobs. 

“The evidence of this corruption 
is, I repeat, incontrovertible. In- 
vestigators on behalf of this ad- 
ministration have secured the 
signed and sworn confessions of 
the men who solicited the funds 
and the names of the men who 
paid in to the fund which your 
committee raised. These affidavits 
show definitely the sources of an 





A laconic announcement tonight | 
from her hotel suite, where she has | 
been in virtual seclusion since she | 
arrived from Paris this week, said | 
he- lawyer had been instructed to 
institute divorce proceedings. 

Only Thursday the Woolworth | 
heiress, whose fortune has been 
estimated as high as $42,000,000, 
|had issued another of her many 
denials that her marriage was near 
a break-up. 

“‘We are very happy,’ she said 
then, ‘‘and have. had no quarrel.’’ 
She said definitely that she would 
rejoin the Prince in London or 
Paris ‘‘within about two weeks.” 

Just why she is divorcing her 
prince, whom she married in Paris 
in June, 1933, her brief announce- 
ment did not say. 

Her maid, who with her masseuse 
was all the company Princess 
Mdivani had at her hotel, knew 
only that ‘‘she is apparently very 
upset and has acted very strangely 
since coming here.”’ 

“She very seldom leaves her 
room,’’ the maid said. The heiress 
came to London alone, she said 
Thursday, ‘instead of tagging af- 
ter’’ her husband to Spain. 

Tonight the Prince was reported 
either in Barcelona or en route 
there in company with his sister, 
the wife of José Maria Sert, the 
Spanish painter. 

Although it was considered un- 
likely that the Princess and Prince 
would get together within the spe- 
cified ‘‘two weeks’”’ in view of her 
statement that he was also going 
to Venice to arrange for reopening 
of their home there this Summer, 
the heiress insisted in her interview 
Thursday that they would not be 
separated longer. 

The only hint she gave then of the 
possible break. with her husband 
was her statement that she intend- 
ed to lead her own life because, 
she said, ‘‘that’s the kind of girl’ 
she is. 

Clerks at her hotel tonight had 
strict orders not to disturb her. Al- 
though it was known definitely she 
was still in her room, telephone 











Happy to Become Princess. 

“It’s going to be fun to be a 
princess.”’ 

With these words, Barbara Hut- 
ton, heiress of the Woolworth mil- 
lions, confirmed persistent rumors 
in the Spring of 1933 that she 
planned to marry Prince Alexis 
Mdivani, whose father had been a 
member of the Russian Imperial 
Court. 

When similar persistent rumors 
of a rift between the Prince and 
Princess became prevalent last 
Fall, the former Miss Hutton re- 
marked wistfully that she was 
“just a polo widow,’’ but denied 


Continued on Page Three. 
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AUGUSTA, GA.’S Best Fireproof Hotel, 
Forest Hills, Low rates. Fine Fame Prey 





“NAUGHTY MARIETTA”’—Exciting singing 
romance—Capitol, Mar. 22—Advt. 


MAYOR TO FIGHT 


GOVERNOR'S GURB 
ON RELIEF TAKS 


Breaks With Lehman, Insists 
on Year’s Extension—Lays 
‘Plot’ to Bankers. 








OPPOSES BORROWING PLAN 





Charges Profit Is Motive in 
‘Campaign’ to Force City to 
Pay Long-Term Interest. 





Mayor La Guardia broke openly 
with Governor Lehman yesterday 
on the question of extending the 
city’s power to levy taxes to raise 
relief funds. ‘ 

He will go to the people, the 
Mayor announced, for support for 
his plan to extend the taxing 
powers for a year as against the 
Governor’s desire to limit the ex- 
tension to six months. 

At the same time the Mayor 
charged that certain financial in- 
terests, including the bankers, 
were waging a deliberate campaign 
to force the city to abandon its 
program of raising relief funds by 
current taxation and to go back to 
the old system of obtaining relief 
funds by means of long-term loans. 
The Mayor pledged that he would 
fight this campaign to the last 
ditch. 

He would not say just what in- 
terests were fighting the city’s 
pay-as-you-go relief policy. He in- 
dicated, however, that he consid- 
ered them to be actuated by desire 
for financial gain through the in- 
terest the city would have to pay 
on relief loans. Questioned fur- 
ther, he declared that the ‘‘poor, 
public-spirited bankers’’ were par- 
ties to the ‘‘plot.’’ 


Attack Made Suddenly. 


The Mayor’s intention to seek sup- 
port for a campaign to force 
through the Legislature the meas- 
ures extending the taxing power for 
a year, and to obtain the Governor’s 
signature, came as a complete sur- 
prise. As he was preparing to leave 
City Hall to review the St. Patrick's 
Day p _rade, he suddenly summoned 
reporters to his office. 

‘“T have decided that the best in- 
terests of the city make it impera- 
tive for me to press the administra- 
tion bill extending the taxing pow- 
ers for a whole year instead of six 
months and to permit us to use any 
surplus funds for relief purposes di- 
rectly connected with the unem- 
ployment situation,’’ he said. 

By purposes directly allied with 
relief, it was explained.later, the 
Mayor meant using funds for hos- 
pitals and charitable organizations, 
whose resources have been severely 
strained by the depression. 

“It would seem from a casual 
survey I made,’’ the Mayor con- 
tinued, speaking with emphasis, 
‘that there is a drive on against 
the city’s financial program to 
compel the city to go back to long- 
term borrowing for current expen- 
ditures. 

“Of course, this I will resist to 
the very utmost. The people of 
this city will remember that be- 
fore I took office, under the bank- 
ers’ agreement, $70,000,000 was bor- 
rowed for direct relief purposes. 
All of it was spent in fifteen 
months, but much of it had been 
expended before the loan was 
made, 

‘‘This borrowing will cost the tax- 
payers and the rentpayers of the 
city $15,400,000 in interest alone. lI 
think I am serving the best inter- 
ests of the people of the city by 
not burdening them and future 


Continued on Page Twenty-six. 











O00 IN CRIME NET 
FACE TAX SUITS; 
RAIDS CONTINUE 


Narcotic and Liquor Dealers 


Now in U. S. Custody Failed 
to Report Huge Earnings. 








TOTAL OF 2,110 ARRESTED 





Bootleggers Are Hard Hit— 
Customs Service Takes 
$2,000,000 in Goods. 





Special to THE NEW YorRK TIMES. 


WASHINGTON, March 16.—The; 


Treasury's ‘‘revenue police’’ car- 
ried on vigorously today the ‘‘mop- 
ping up’’ campaign following the 
nation-wide raids yesterday on the 
country’s criminal element. Re- 
ports showed 2,110 persons arrested 
in what was probably the most pro- 
ductive drive ever made against the 
underworld. About 3,000 will be 
rounded up before the raids are 
completed. 

Arrests were tabulated as follows: 
Alcohol tax unit 
Narcotics Bureau 
Customs Bureau 
Secret Service 
Coast Guard 
Special Intelligence Section of 

the Internal Revenue Bureau 


Seizures Worth Millions. 


Seizures of property by the vari- 
ous enforcement sections of the 
Treasury were estimated to run to 
several million dollars. The Cus- 
toms Service alone confiscated 
smuggled and other property val- 
ued at $2,000,000, including jewels, 
narcotics, livestock, lottery tickets 
and other varied merchandise. 

The Alcohol Tax Unit took stills, 
automobiles, boats and other prop- 
erty of about $160,000 valuation. 
Narcotics valued at about $100,000 
at ‘‘bootleg prices’’ were taken, 
while other property was captured 
by the Secret Service and Coast 
Guard. 

Regarded as of importance in the 
Treasury's anti-crime drive was a 
large volume of information fur- 
nished to Elmer L. Irey, chief of 
the Special Intelligence Section of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, which 
expects more than 500 prosecutions 
for violation of the income tax 
laws. 

In addition to prosecutions for 
violation of the liquor, narcotics 
and smuggling laws the Treasury 
was prepared to present to Federal 
grand juries, through United States 
attorneys, information on evasion 
of income taxes. 


Huge Incomes Never Reported. 


Initial reports showed that hun- 
dreds of so-called ‘‘big time’’ opera- 
tors in the liquor and narcotic traf- 
fic had failed to make income tax 
returns, with their earnings in 
many cases running into hundreds 
of thousands of dollars a year. 

In about twenty-four hours 900 
moonshine stills with a daily ca- 
pacity of 219,866 gallons were gath- 
ered in by the Alcohol Tax Unit. 
Agents of this section made 1,583 
cases for violation of the liquor 
laws, seized property valued at 
$158,953, captured 119 automobiles 
and 40,204 gallons of spirits and 
arrested at Louisville two Eastern 
Kentuckians described as notorious 
gunmen. | 

Most of the alcohol tax unit 
agents who made this record in the 
raids have drawn no pay since Dec. 
1 as a result of the McKellar 
amendment to a Congressional de- 
ficiency bill. However, Secretary 
Morgenthau permitted these men to 
remain in the service and ‘‘take a 
chance” that Congress would make 





Continued on Page Twenty-seven. 








Warmth of 74° Sets a March 16 Record, 
But Colder Weather Is Due Back Today 





Spring, which visited the city ten 
days ago only to retreat in the face 
of a sleet storm the next day, re- 
turned yesterday and, up till night- 
fall, seemed much more likely to 
leave a lasting impression. 

As last evening wore on, how- 
ever, the mercury dropped into the 
60s, and Weather Bureau officials 
predicted that it would continue to 
sink during the night. 

Fresh northwest winds were ex- 
pected this afternoon, and it was 
predicted that this would bring 
back March temperatures. Light 
rain also was forecast for the af- 
ternoon and lower temperatures for 
tonight and tomorrow. 

The mercury, which was at 38 de- 
grees at midnight Friday, began an 
amazing rise after 8 A. M. yester- 
day, broke an eight-year record at 
1:30 P. M., and at 4 o’clock had 
reached the record height, for the 
date, of 74 degrees... The average 
temperature for the day was 56 de- 
grees, 18 above normal. 

The previous record for the date, 
set in 1927, was 67 degrees. The 
normal average is only 38 and the 
low mark, 14, was recorded in 1916. 

The Weather Bureau attributed 
the warm spell to prevailing south- 
west winds, which maintained their 


’ 





direction because of the influence 
of a low pressure area over the 
Northern Great Lakes. The early 
forecast for today was light rains 
and colder, with ‘‘much colder’’ 
the prediction for tonight. 

Possibly because so Many persons 
had been fooled once already this 
year and possibly because of the 
St. Patrick’s Day parade, the city’s 


‘beaches did not show signs of un- 


usual activity. The Coney Island 
throng was reported to be only 
slightly above average for this time 
of the year. There was a good 
turnout in the Gravesend Bay sec- 
tion, probably due as much to the 
near-by* hulk of the Morro Castle 
as to the weather. 

The railroads reported normal 
schedules. Not enough tired busi- 
ness men were lured to the country 
by the sun to cause even one spe- 
cial train to be routed. 

But there was one definite sign 
of the change of seasons, which 
had not previously appeared. The 
Hotel Brevoort, at Fifth Avenue 
and Eighth Street, opened its side- 
walk café at about 1 P. M. 

At Plainfield, N. J., Samuel K. 
Pearson, weather observer, re- 
corded a high temperature of 78 de- 
grees, 





GERMANY CREATES ARMY OF 500,000, 
ORDERS CONSCRIPTION, SCRAPS TREATY; 
ENTENTE POWERS CONFER ON ACTION 





BRITISH CABINET 10 MEET 


Key Men Called Today to 


Discuss First Move 
on Reich Action. 








BLOW TO SIMON’S PLANS 





Germany Has Taken Bargain- 
ing Point From Him on His 
Impending Visit to Berlin. 





BID FOR SUPERIORITY SEEN 





London Says German Army 
Will Exceed French Home 


and Colonial Forces. 





By CHARLES A. SELDEN. 
Special Cable to THE NEW YorK TIMES, 
LONDON, March 16.—There will 

be a consultation of the key men of 
the British Cabinet tomorrow con- 
cerning Germany’s defiant repudia- 
tion of the military clauses of the 
Versailles treaty and her announce- 
ment of universal compulsory mili- 
tary service. 

Such a meeting would have been 
held this afternoon but for the ab- 
sence of Sir John Simon in South 
Wales. The Foreign Secretary 
rushed back this evening and im- 
mediately got in touch with Prime 
Minister MacDonald and Stanley 
Baldwin, Lord President of the 
Council. 

Tomorrow’s session at 10 Down- 
ing Street will not be called a Cabi- 
net meeting because it is desired 
above all things to avoid giving the 
impression to the public of a crisis 
or a panic, as a Sunday meeting of 
the Cabinet would be bound to do. 


Will Discuss First Move. 


Nevertheless, the Ministers who 
have been summoned, including Mr. 
Baldwin, Sir John Simon, Neville 
Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Viscount Hailsham, the 
War Secretary, and Sir Bolton 
Eyres-Monsell, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, will definitely discuss 
the British first move in view of 
the situation precipitated by the 
news from Berlin. Of course, noth- 
ing will be decided until after con- 
sultation with the French Govern- 
ment and possibly with Rome. 

One of the chief points that have 
to be considered is the new aspect 
with reference to Sir John’s visit 
to Berlin March 24. He was pre- 
pared to use as his chief argument 
with Chancellor Hitler that Ger- 
many’s demand for equality could 
now be rranted under the terms of 
the Anglo-French agreement to 
abolish the military clauses of the 
Versailles treaty if Germany would 
return to Geneva and meet other 
conditions stipulated by London and 
Paris. 

But now that bargaining counter 
has been snatched from Sir John’s 
hand by Germany’s own unqualified 
repudiation of the military clauses 
of Versailles. At the moment the 
British seem to have nothing left 
to bargain with. 

Germany has not only got equality 
but more. According to London’s 
appraisal of the Berlin announce- 
ment, Germany’s military strength, 
which is to be immediately organ- 
ized on a compulsory basis, will be 
more than 500,000 men, or consider- 
ably in excess of the French home 
and colonial forces. 


Hailsham Not Surprised. 


Lord Hailsham, the only member 
of the British Cabinet who would 
even refer publicly to the Berlin 
news tonight,. said: 

“It is a matter on which I ought 
not to comment as it has not been 
considered yet by the Foreign Of- 
fice or my department. But it 
would not be true to say I am 
surprised.’’ 

According to the view of the 
British Government, Germany has 
now taken, without asking, far 
more than she has even demanded 
since the beginning of the Nazi 
régime. But it is also.asserted in 
London that Germany’s present 
avowal is only an official declara- 
tion of a fact already accomplished 
or very far on the road to accom- 
plishment—that Germany has mere- 
ly thrown off the pretense of keep- 
ing secret what the general staffs 
and military experts of Great 
Britain and other countries already 
knew. 

Now with the secret out it is go- 
ing to be more difficult for Sir 
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Hitler’s Statement 





By The Associated Press. 
BERLIN, March 16.—The text of Chancellor Adolf Hitler’s 
appeal to the German people announcing universal military 
conscription in the country follows: . 


To the German People: 

When in November, 1918, the 
German people, trusting in the 
promises given in President Wil- 
son’s fourteen points, grounded 
arms after four and a half years, 
honorable resistance in a war 
whose outbreak they had never 
desired, they believed they had 
rendered a service not only to tor- 
mented humanity but also to a 
great idea per se. 

Themselves the most serious 
sufferers from the result of this 
insane struggle, the millions com- 
posing our people trustingly 
seized upon the idea of a new 
order in the relations between 
peoples, an order which was to be 
ennobled on one hand by doing 
away with the secrecy of diplo- 
matic cabinet policies and on the 
other hand by abandoning the 
terrible methods of war. The his- 
torically severest result of the de- 
feat seemed to many Germans to 
be the only sacrifice necessary in 
order once and for all to save the 
world from similar terrors. 





The idea of the League of Na- 
tions has perhaps in no nation 
awakened more fervent acclaim 
than in Germany, stripped as she 
was of all earthly happiness. Only 
thus it was conceivable that the 
German people not only accepted 
but also fulfilled the conditions, 
verily senseless in many respects, 
for the destruction of every con- 
dition and possibility of defense. 

The German people, and espe- 
cially their governments of that 
time, were convinced that by ful- 
fillment of the conditions of dis- 
armament laid down in the Ver- 
sailles treaty and in accordance 
with the promises of that treaty, 
the beginning of international 
general disarmament would be 
marked and guaranteed. 

For, only in a two-sided fulfill- 
ment of the task by the treaty 
could there lie a moral and sen- 
sible justification for a demand 
which, one-sidedly imposed and 
executed, had necessarily to lead 
to an eternal discrimination, and 




















Continued on Page Thirty-one. 








REICH MOVE SPURS FRANCE CONSULTS 


FRENCH ALLIANCES 


Geneva Expects Conscription 
to Hasten Soviet, British 
and Italian Accords. 








HOPES OF ARMS CUT GONE 





League Believes Limitation Is 
Now Most Powers Will 
Be Able to Achieve. 





By CLARENCE K. STREIT. 
Wireless to THs NEW YORK TIMES. 


GENEVA, March 16.—Chancellor | 
Adolf Hitler’s denunciation of the | 
disarmament | 


chapter and his decree re-establish- ' theless came as a stunning blow. 


Versailles treaty’s 


ing compulsory: military service 
struck League of Nations and dis- 


armament quarters as a move no, 


less sensational for being long 
expected. 

None of them seem to expect it 
to lead to other powers replying 
with either League or military ac- 
tion. They generally expect it, 
however, to hasten crystallization 
into practical alliances of the: exist- 
ing Franco-British, Franco-Italian 
and Franco-Russian understand- 
ings, and the latter first of all. 

Some of them believe the next 
diplomatic move will be a solemn 
protest by France, Great Britain 
and Italy, the German move being 
in defiance not only of the treaty 
but of the recent Franco-Italian and 
Anglo-French warnings against uni- 


lateral denunciation. 
Hope for Arms Cut Fades. 


What little hope of armament re- 
duction remained has gone, it is 
conceded in some high League 
quarters and generally elsewhere, 
but not the hope of an armaments 
limitation treaty. Several diplo- 
mats and officials argue _ that 
bringing the existing facts clearly 
into the open, as does this move, 
may, after a momentary flurry, fa- 
cilitate negotiation in the end. All 
admit, howéver, that a treaty can 
now be made only on Germany’s 
highest level. 

There is as much interest but no 
light on how the German move af- 
fects the naval situation. 

What the British will now do is 
considered the big question. There 
is a strong tendency in French and 
other influential quarters here to 
expect London, after being very 
angry for a few days, to carry out 
the present program by sending 
Foreign Secretary Sir John Simon 
to Berlin to talk on the new basis 
and then seek concessions from 
France in order to make an arms 
limitation treaty. These quarters 
believe Herr Hitler made this long 
awaited move at this precise mo- 
ment in order to intimidate the 
British into adopting this policy. 

Others attribute the move’s timing 
to Air Minister Hermann Wilhelm 
Goering’s aviation declaration, forc- 
ing Herr Hitler’s hand, or to the rise 
in influence of the Nazi extrem- 
ists since the return of the Saar, 


Continued on Page Thirty-one. 
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*RA MARION HOTEL. 
Largest and Finest in Historic 


Charieston, & ©.—Write for folder.—Advt. Ad 








“NAUGHTY MARIETTA’’—By ‘‘Thin Man’”’ 
director—as different—Capitol, Mar. 22.— 
vi 








POWERS ON REICH 


Phone Lines to All European 
Capitals Buzz on Receipt 
of News From Berlin. 








FEELING OF RELIEF NOTED 





Paris Glad Hitler Has Come 
Into Open—Firm Support of 
Britain and Italy Seen. 





By HERBERT L, MATTHEWS. 
Wireless to THE NEW YorK TIMEs. 
PARIS, March 16.—Although the 
news of Germany’s conscript army 
found France prepared, it never- 


Its gravity is such that few French- 
men who know about it can for- 
bear to think of war. } 

From now on, France believes, 
peace: depends on the marshaling 
of overwhelming forces against 
Germany. 

Within a few moments of receiv- 
ing the news from Berlin Premier 
Pierre-Etienne Flandin and For- 
eign Minister Pierre Laval] set in 
motion the complicated machinery 
of security that has been developed 
in recent months of feverish di- 
plomacy. 

Amid the regrets, discouragement 
and dismay Germany’s action 
brought to French officialdom, 
there was an overwhelming feel- 
ing of relief that Reichsfuehrer 
Adolf Hitler had waited until now 
to come into the open. A year or 
even six months ago it would have 
been a much more serious develop- 
ment for France. 


Many Assurances Received. 


Since then, however, Stanley 
Baldwin has said that Great Brit- 
ain’s frontiers are on the Rhine, 
and Britain has acted as if they 
were. Thus France feels she has 
this strongest of all moral and ma- 
terial forces in the world at her 
side. 

Since then, too, Russia has be- 
come France’s friend and very like- 
ly even her miljtary ally. And an 
important consultative agreement 
has been reached with Rome; a 
friendly Balkan Entente has been 
formed, and the Little Entente re- 
mains intact and is still France’s 
ally. Austria, too, has_ resisted 


® 





Nazi pressure. Only Poland has 
deserted. 

That is why, although French of-| 
ficials may have many unhappy | 
emotions tonight, fear is not one. 
of them. 

For the moment only one thing 
is going to be done: France will 
consult. As this is being written, 
telephone lines between the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
European capitals are humming 
with such consultations, particular- 
ly the lines to London and Rome. 

In the corridors of the Chamber, 
to which Deputies flocked early this 
evening, although there was no ses- 
sion today, there was such activity 





as had not been seen in years. 


The feeling is that a fiction has, 





Continued on Page Thirty. 








CAVALIER HOTEL, Virginia Beach, Va. ' 
Now vopen. Golf and all sports.—Advt. 


|THE WILLARD, Washington, D. 





BLOW TO PEACE PARLE 


Berlin Wonders Whether 
Simon and Eden Will 
Make Their Visit. 








‘CABINET CHEERS HITLER 





Enthusiastic Crowds Throng 
Streets as Extras Assert 
Reich Is ‘Free Again.’ 





BIG ARMY*PARADE TODAY 





Fuehrer, Blaming Powers for 
Failure to Disarm, Stresses 
Longer French Service. 





~~, 


By FREDERICK T. BIRCHALL. 
Wireless to THe NEW YorK TIMES. 

BERLIN, March 16.—The Ger- 
man Government cast a bombshell 
into the current peace negotiations 
today by announcing the immedi- 
ate reinstitution of military con- 
scription. 

The new conscripted army will 
have an initial peace-time strength 
of twelve corps, comprising thirty- 
six divisions of 9,000 men each, 
that is, 324,000 altogether. 

[Chancellor Hitler informed 
the British Ambassador in Ber- 
lin that the army would number 
500,000 men, according to an As- 
sociated Press London dispatch. ] 

The figure of 324,000 is exclusive — 
of the air force and the navy, 
which are not mentioned in the an- 
nouncement. No one knows the 
present strength of the air force, 
but it has been guessed as compris- 
ing 40,000 men. Fifteen thousand 
are allowed to the navy under the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


The Text of the Law. 


Following is the text of the new 
conscription law: 

A law for the re-creation of 
the national defense forces. 

The Reich Government has 
resolved the following law, which 
is herewith proclaimed: 

1. Service in the defensive 
forces is predicated on universal 
military service. 

2. The German peace army, 
including police units which have 
been incorporated in the army, 
shall comprise twelve army corps 
commands and thirty-six divi- 
sions. 

3. Supplementary laws for reg- 
ulating universal military ser- 
vice will be drafted and sub- 
mitted to the Reich Cabinet by 
the Reich Minister of Defense. 

Signed by the Fuehrer and all 
the members of the Reich Gov- 
ernment. 

In a proclamation to the Ger- 
man people Chancellor Hitler cited 
the failure of the other powers to 
fulfill their disarmament obliga- 
tions as justification for the Reich’s 
reintroduction of conscription. “He 
emphasized France’s action yester- 
day in extending the period of con- 
script service to two years. 

Details of the service in the new 
army, including the term of enlist- 
ment, are still to be: fixed. These 
will be set by General Werner von 
Blomberg as Defense Minister. 
Semi-officially, a twelve-month 
term is being suggested for the men 
in the ranks outside specialized 
troops such as the cavalry, but the 
suggestion carries no official war- 
rant. 

Material Ban Also Scrapped. 

What is offocially admitted is 
that, with the institution of con- 
scription, in defiance of the Ver- 
sailles treaty’s military clauses, 
there are also scrapped all the re- 
strictions upon material armament. 


|The new German Army will be 


equipped in accordance with the 
latest developments of military 
science. | 

Late extras this evening pro- 
claimed in the largest type, “End 
of Versailles, Germany Free 
Again!” 

Thus the veil covering Germany’s 
intentions is momentarily lifted a 
little. The lifting is being accom- 
panied by much tals of peaceful 
intent; by the characterization of 
the conscription law as a “docu- 
ment of peace but determination”; 
by phrases ahout German liberty 


Continued on Page Thirty. 
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| States, 


| party 
| starting now long in advance of the 


REPUBLICANS CALL 
RALLY IN MIDWEST 


'Six-State Assemblage of the 
‘Regulars’ Planned for Next 
Month to sca 1936 Fight. 











Hamilton of National 
Tells of Farmer Discontent 
and Aim to Rouse the East. 





Special to THE NEW YorRK TIMES. 
WASHINGTON, March 16.—‘‘Re- 


publicans of the West are coming 
together under the cohesive power 
of the failures in the: administra- 
tion’s two chief recovery moves, 
the AAA and the NRA,”’ John D. 
M. Hamilton, Republican National 
Committeeman and a member of 
the party’s executive committee, 
declared today. 

‘‘The West, where was born the 
Republican. party, is planning a 
movement for rejuvenation which 
we expect will reach tremendous 
proportions and stir up the lethar- 
gic East,’’ he said. 

Mr. Hamilton told Henry P. 
Fletcher, national chairman, of a 
proposed meeting next month of 
Republicans from six Midwestern 
an outgrowth of a gather- 
Topeka last month where 
leaders insisted on action 


ing in 


1936 election. 


The 1,700 ‘‘regulars’’ at the Tope- 


| ka meeting were critical of party 


leaders in Congress for alleged in- 
action and failure to take a stand 
on governmental trends. 

Mr. Hamilton said that national 
committee men representing eight 
States of the West decided that the 
time had come for building up the 
party organization and for arousing 
a fighting spirit for the Presiden- 
tial campaign. He added that the 
movement was entirely regular and 
was intended to show the East that 
the progressive revolt in the party 
was not so wide as insurgent Sen- 
ators were asserting. 


To make next month’s gathering’ 


thoroughly representative, fifteen 
delegates will be selected from the 
Congressional districts in the six 
States. Those fostering the move- 
ment plan to write a declaration of 
principles and to raise $100,000 to 
maintain a Western headquarters. 

‘‘This meeting is entirely friend- 
ly to Chairman Fletcher,’’ Mr. 
Hamilton said. ‘‘After we raise 
the money, we will ask him to 


Eccles Finds It Cheaper for U. S. to Borrow | M’HENRY GIRL LEAVES BED. 
Than Bear the Cost of Issuing Greenbacks 





She Goes to Sun Porch in Wheel 
Chair—Her Recovery Rapid. 








Marriner S. Eccles, governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, ad- 
duced a new and striking illustra- 
prone of the paradoxical nature of 
'the present cheapness of govern- 
'ment borrowing on Friday when he 
told members of the House Bank- 





4-5 ‘To ATTACK AAA AND NRA‘ ing Committee that it was cheaper 


for the Treasury to borrow funds 
prob it would be for it to issue 


Group | greenbacks to meet its expenses. 


Funds obtained by the issuance 
aa greenbacks cost the Treasury 
0.15 per cent, Mr. Eccles said, be- 
cause of the costs of printing and 
replacing bills in circulation, ship- 
ping and insurance charges. Funds 
borrowed through the issuance of 
180-day discount bills cost only 0.11 
per cent, he gaid., 

Mr. Eccles might have made the 
comparison even more § striking 
had he chosen, for the latest issue 
of 182-day Treasury bills was sold 
at an average rate of 0.094 per cent 
and part of the issue went at 0.049 
per cent. Last May the Treasury 
sold 90-day bills at an average rate 
of 0.06 per cent. 

The extreme cheapness of Treas- 
ury financing through _ discount 
bills results from the huge excess 
of unemployed bank funds seeking 
employment at any price. Member 
banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem have excess reserves of about 
$2,300,000,000. Discount bill issues 
obtain the lowest possible rate be- 
cause they are bid for 
petitively. 





The bills are simply promises to 


| pay a definite sum-of money on a 
| definite date, without interest. They 





| bank reserves, 
com- | 


. rates. 


FALL RIVER, Mass., March 16 
(7P).—Alyce Jane McHenry left her 
bed in Truesdale Hospital today for 
the first time since she was 
operated on March 4 for correction 
of her upside-down stomach. 

She was lifted gently into a wheel 
chair, which was pushed out onto 
a sun porch of the hospital. The 
10-year-old girl from Omaha, Neb., 
has been convalescing rapidly. 

Breathing in the fresh, warm 
Spring air, Alyce inspected her 
shiny, new bicycle, bought with $30 
sent her as a gif. That the child 
had the strength to leave her bed, 
coupled with her steadily increas- 
ing appetite, gave assurance that 
she was well on the road to re- 
covery. 


are issued in denominations of 
$1,000, $10,000, $100,000, $500,000 and 
$1,000,000. Banks bid for them at 
less than the face amount and 
make their interest on the differ- 
ence between what they pay and 
the face value, a difference amount- 
ing, on an annual basis, to minute 
fractions of 1 per cent in the case 
of recent issues. 

Under the provisions of the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1934 discount bills 
having as much as one year to run 
may be issued and banks may pur- 
chase them, not witn cash merely 
but by simply crediting the Treas- 
ury on their books with a deposit 
equal to the purchase price of the 
bills. 

Actually, bankers here said yes- 
terday, it is doubtful if Mr. Eccles 
intended his remark to be taken 
as completely disposing of the 
greenback question, for the com- 
parison he made would not stand 
up, they said, under the conditions 
of large-scale issuance of green- 
backs by the Treasury in lieu of 
borrowing. 

Greenbacks issued on such a 
scale would not, in fact, be subject 
to the costs for wear and tear and 
shipping which affect the present 
small issue, for they would mérely 
go into the banks and from them 
to the Federal Reserve Banks, 
where they would increase member 
but would suffer no 
wear and tear. Furthermore, it 
was remarked, the comparison 
would hold good only in the present 
abnormally low conditions of money 

















select a vice chairman ‘for the 
Western division, as was planned 
at the meeting of the National 
Committee in Chicago last year.”’ 

The real purpose in drafting a 
platform was to show the Republi- 
cans of the East just how the ‘‘reg- 
ulars’’ of the West felt on farm re- 
lief and other questions that had 
divided the party in the past, Mr. 
Hamilton went on. He said that 
there was an increasing ‘‘distrust 
among the farmers and business 
men as to the feasibility of the ad- 
ministration’s legislation to restore 
prosperity.”’ 





Divorces F. T. Van Beuren Jr. 
Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
RENO, Nev., March 16.—Mrs. 


Frederick T. Van Beuren Jr., 
New York, 
charging cruelty. They were mar- 
ried in New York on June 29, 1929. 





' years in bed in protest of the set- 


| ganization in Brooklyn, 





Nannette Greacen Van Beuren ob-| ithe twenty-fourth Montana Legis- 
tained a divorce here today from | ‘lature Assembly 
of and 


on a cross- -complaint | serve liquor by the drink at tables, 


| 


Sale Recalls 40 Years in Bed. 
TIPTON, Iowa, March 16 (/7P).— 
The droning voice of an auctioneer 
here today wound up the affairs 
of Mrs. Mary W. Wickham, who 
died in 1930 after spending forty 


THERE 1S BUT ONE 
ABANO 


To enhance the enjoyment 
of your bath. It caresses 
your skin and fills your 
room with a heavenly fra- 
grance. Abano Bath Oil 
from $3. Abano Dusting 
Powder, $2.50. Abano 
Sachets, 65c and $1. 
At the better shops 


ince Matchabell 


tlement of her father-in-law’s es- 
tate. Her farm home was sold for 
$2,600, and other assets totaled $10.,- 
000. After claims are settled 40 per 
cent will go to a relative and the 
rest to Watch Tower, a religious or- 
eS 





Montana Hotel Liquor Vetoed. 
HELENA, Mont., March 16 ().— 
The Hotel. Liquor Bill, enacted by 


to permit hotels 


restaurants in connection to 





was eee late today by Governor | 
Frank Cooney. | 
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coats, the couturier’s gift to this year’s 
bride. Nightgowns as fashionable as 
dresses. Iris white underthings from 


corset to slip for the wedding day, 





of our new 


Corset Department 


under the supervision of a competent 
French corsetiere, with the last word 
in corsets and brassicres, made-to- 


order and. ready-to-wear. 








Lingerie—Fourth Floor 
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10 West 57th Street 












































* ON THE PLAZA *® 


Flowers for Madame! 


The florist print dress—the very smartest thing you can wear this 
spring. Bright natural flowers on dark grounds. Little green orchids 
against black. Bold bachelor buttons over brown. Shasta daisies on navy. 
And very May in mood—the exquisite wild strawberry print. We had 
a glorious time making them up in models designed expressly for our 


clientele. And—for chic—we gave them all corsage bows of velvet, 


Women’s Dresses from $55—Second Floor 
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wraps 


created 


women tor 
years. 


ning at $85. 
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30 rast 54th Streer 

















DO YOU READ the Public 
Notices in The New York 
Times? They appear weckdays 
on Page 3 and Sundays on Page 
2 of the second news section. 
You may find an .tem of special 
interest to you or you may get 
a suggestion as to how an ad- 
vertisement inserted by you will 
solve a problem. Advertising 
rates are given under the 
heading. 
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Interesting spring collec-| 
tion now on view begin-| 
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BEGIN THE SEASON 


WITH LELONG’S CHARMING TOWN COAT 


Revillon imported this coat because of the delicate 
use of detailed seaming which cleverly accentuates 
its flattering slenderness. Lelong has added a 
belt and designed a very trim neckline collar to 
set off a silk scarf or a Spring fur. Made to your ~ 
individual ‘measure of imported cloth . $165 


Cloth Coats and Suits—3rd Floor 
Spring Furs—2nd Floor 
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Jay- LHORPE 


¢S7TH STREET WEST 


CAPE COSTUME 


SMARTEST ENSEMBLE FOR SPRING 


At least one costume in your wardrobe 
must have a cape. We interpret this de- 
bonair fashion in two versions . . tailor- 
made wool dress and cape, or slim frock 
of dotted taffeta with wool cape crisply 
lined to match. Young and optimistic for 


first days of Spring sunshine. I'rom 89.00. 


Town Suits @ Seeond Floor 
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Lavish, infinitely flattering 
and tremendously smart! 
An important new fashion 
for your important new 
town coat! Magnet—a 
gray-blue fox looped on 
navy—or again honey beige .. 
fox looped on brown. From 
a collection of distinctive 
town coats in the Ready 


To Wear Salon .. 8125. 


Coats... Second Floor 


Mucen 


6 WEST 57th STREET 
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a . WHITE VIOLETS 


HATTIE CARNEGIE HATS give you a new 
personality this spring. They complete the 


excitingly youthful silhouette of the season. 


READY-TO-WEAR 


Heatte Carnsgie 


42 EAST 49TH STREET 


CUSTOM ORDER 
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FRENCH GOVERNOR 
~ MISSING IN JUNGLE 


Equatorial Africa Executive, 
His Wife and Five Others 
Began Plane Tour Friday. 








GRAVE FEARS FOR LIVES 





If Landing Were Made, Party 
May Have Fallen Among Can- 
nibals or Wild Animals. 





Wireless to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 

PARIS, March 16.—Edouard Re- 
nard, Governor General of French 
Equatorial Africa, and his Ameri- 
can wife, the former Mrs. Michael 
Winburn, are missing in the in- 
terior of the French Congo to 
which they set out by airplane for 
an inspection tour of French Cé 
lonial posts. 
The viane carried a crew of four, 
in addition to the Renards, and the 
chief military attache. It left Braz- 
zgaville on Friday morning bound 
for Coquilhatville on the Congo 
River. At 9:30 A. M. a radio mes- 
sage was sent out saying all was 
well aboard, but that the airplane 
was entering a dense mist. Since 
then. no word has been received 
and the plane has not arrived at 
its scheduled destination. It is pos- 
sible the airplane made a forced 
landing safely in an isolated spot. 
Airplanes have been sent out to ex- 
plore the Congo region in the hope 
of locating the missing party. : 

M. Renard was formerly presi- 
dent of the Paris Municipal Coun- 
cil and was appointed Governor of 
' Equatorial Africa after he resigned 
in sympathy with Jean Chiappe, 
former Police Prefect of Paris who 
‘was forced to resign from that 
post at the time of the February 
riots a year ago. 


Fears Felt for Safety. 


BRAZZAVILLE, Middle Congo, 
March 16 ().—Down in an alr- 
plane somewhere in the Congo's 
swampy, cannibal-infested jungles, 
Governor General Edouard Renard 
of French Equatorial Africa, his 
wife and five French companions 
were feared today to have perished. 

Mme. Renard, a native of The 
Netherlands, was the widow of 
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PRINCESS MDIVANI 








Continued From Page One. 





any thought of a separation from 
her husband. 


romance and riches. 
trip, the 20-year-old heiress re- 


marked that she had been attract- 
ed to him because of his life of 


ness men. 





Times Wide World Photo. 
DIVORCE TO END THEIR MARRIAGE. 


Prince and Princess Alexis Mdivani, the former Barbara Hutton, 
as they arrived here last November from their honeymoon trip around 





® 





The marriage of Miss Hutton to! 
Prince Mdivani in Paris in June, | 
1933, was the climax of a saga of | 
After meeting | 
the Prince on a round-the-world | 


leisure in contrast to the dull and | 
busy life of young American busi- 





gave his daughter complete control 
‘of her fortune and the disposition 
'of her property. 
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INCOME TAX YIELD 
TOPS 1904 BY 297 


Incomplete Collections in First 
15 Days of March Totaled 
$191 ,358,909. 








SHARP GAIN IN MANHATTAN 





Second District Receipts Reach 
$36,158,284, or $4,074,986 
Above Last Year. 





Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

WASHINGTON, March 16.—In- 
come-tax collections for the first 
fifteen days of March received at 
the Treasury Department amount 
to $191,358,909, as compared with 
$147,794,894 for the same period last 
year, or a gain of about 29 per cent. 
Officials pointed out, however, that 
receipts for the fifteen days could 
not be considered an accurate gauge 
to complete collections. 

Returns on 1934 incomes will fur- 
nish an accurate guide to the vol- 
ume of commerce and industry 
transacted during that year, when 
the government got its recovery 
program under way in earnest. 

Last March the income tax re- 
ceipts at the Treasufy amounted to 


$232,007,000. There was a possibility 
of a $70,000,000 to $100,000,000 gain 
for this year, although officials ad- 
mitted that this was a matter of 
speculation. 





While there was a considerable 








gain during the year in the national 
income, much of it went to persons 
in the low-income tax brackets who 
failed to earn enough money to pay 
a Federal tax. 

It was expected, however, that 
there would be a material gain in 
corporation taxes, since this type 
of taxpayer was shown by Statistics 
of Income for 1933 to have gained 
heavily from the New Deal. 

Through March 14 the income tax 
collections since July 1, beginning 
of the fiscal year, have been $516,- 
586,000, as against $406,795,000 for 
the same périod the year before. 
If $300,000,000 should be collected 
in March, the June collection will 
be about $280,000,000, and that for 
the full year close to $2,000,000,000. 


Gain in Philadelphia, 


PHILADELPHIA, March 16. — 
Cash income tax payments in this 
district had totaled up to tonight 
about $8,300,000, an increase of 
$1,700,000 over the aggregate at 
this time last year. 


Receipts Are Heavy Here. 


Federal income-tax payments for 
1934 in the world’s richest tax area 
—the Second Internal Revenue Dis- 
trict, comprising Manhattan as far 
north as Twenty-third Street—en- 
riched the Treasury by $36,158,- 
284.15 up to midnight Friday, it 
was announced yesterday. 

At the deadline for returns, the 
figure was $4,074,986.48 higher than 
the total at the same time last 
year, according to Collector James 
J. Hoey. 

Federal taxes of all sorts for the 


district totaled $46,257,042.32, an in- 


crease over 1933 of $7,351,489.63. 
This figure, apart from income tax, 
was made up of stamp taxes, $1,- 
001,470.48, a decrease of $2,225.- 
332.15; processing taxes, $59,077.09, 
a decrease of $123,033.09, and mis- 
cellaneous taxes, $8,488,210.60, an 
increase of $5,624,868.39. 

In the Third Internal Revenue 


| District, for which Joseph P. Hig- 











gins is collector, and which includes 
the rest of Manhattan, there was 
also a substantial gain in collec- 
tions. At the deadline, midnight 
Friday, returns totaled $17,235,000 
as against $14,422,000 for 1933. 

A substantial gain was noted in 
the returns from the first internal! 
revenue district, including Brook-' 
lyn, Queens, Staten Island, Nassau. 
and Suffolk Counties, in a compari-| 
son of the 1935 figures with those | 
of last year. | 

Incomg tax payments as of March |! 
15, 1935, totaled $5,120,827.11, while | 
money collected for the same period ' 
in 1934 amounted to $4,461,312. 

The total for all forms of taxes, . 
including stamp, excise, &c., was, 
$7,056,184.45 for 1935 and $5,039,-) 
029.03 for 1934. 

Controller Frank J. Taylor an- 
nounced yesterday afternoon that 
the day’s receipts of New York 
City’s business tax amounted to 
$996,295.05, which brings the total 
receipts for the year to date to 
$4,230,880.13. Early this year he 
predicted that the tax receipts 
would amount to at least $3,500,000. 

There were 13,575 payments made | 
yesterday. | 

The city’s sales tax receipts | 
amounted to $22,402.55, which | 
makes the total to date $363,199.43. | 





| 














Director of Sales 
Wanted 


For sound, well established organ- 
ization selling nationally-advertised 
product through stores. 


Must have outstanding experience 
in directing sales, merchandising 
and advertising in men’s clothing, 
shoes or shirts—with personality 
to lead and inspire divisional sales 
managers. 

Salary sizable and commensurate— 
with opportunity as officer and 
directod. Give complete details, 
Which will be held in confidence. 


P 225 Times. 
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New showing the Spring C ollechuan 
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Lai Models and Original L_/esigns 


MADE-TO-ORDER 
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FOURTH FLOOR © FIFTH AVENUE AT 56!" STREET 
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It's smart to be thrifty 
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Michael Winburn, wealthy Ameri) on her twenty-first birthday, five | 
can soap manufacturer and philan- | | 


thropist, and prominent in Paris | months after she was married, | 
society. | Princess Barbara inherited one-) 
Military airplanes from Bangui, third: of the estate of her grand- | 
gir liners from the Belgian Congo! father, F. W. Woolworth, pioneer | 





“TOWN AND 


and aircraft from faraway Algiers | 
searched the jungle «rea without | 
finding a trace of the missing 


plane, which disappeared in a fog 
after reporting being buffeted in a 
storm. In addition to the aerial 
search, a tug steamed along the 
Congo River banks, joining the 





hunt. 

- Besides M. Renard and his wife, 
those in the plane were Major | 
Bonninbue, chief of M. Renard’s 
military staff; Pilot Captain Gau- 
lard, commander of French Equa- | 
torial Africa’s aviation unit; Adju- 
tant Ditte, Radio Operator Guitard 
and Mechanic Sonnit. 

If M. Renard has been killed, it 
would make the second French co- 
lonial chief lost in an airplane) 
crash in fourteen months. Pierre 
Pasquier, Governor General of. 
Indo-China, was burned to death! 
with nine others in a giant plane | 
which crashed during a storm near 
Corbigny, France, Jan. 16, 1934. 





fall of the plane, the Renard party 


was liable to fall into the hands of | 


cannibals or savage mies who, ,, : : : é, 
or ' ‘fone can’t choose one’s relatives.’ | 


inhabit the jurgle, which also is | 
infested with wild animals, snakes | 
and tsetse flies. 


Plane’s Discovery Reported. 
BRUSSELS, March 16 ().—An' 
unconfirmed report by the Agence 
Belga from Leopoldville, Belgian 
Congo, said tonight a missing air- ' 
plane containing the Governor Ger- ' 
eral of French Equatorial Africa, | 
his wife and five others had been | 
found in a village of Belgian Congo. | 
The plane was located, the dis- 
patch said, in the village of Ikenge, 
Coquilhatville Province. 


NEW COMPASS GUIDES 
PLANE 4 HOURS IN FOG | 


Army Craft for Pacific Flight 
Proves That Any Radio 


Signals Saffice. 














OAKLAND, Calif., March 16 (7). 
The Department of Commerce ex- 
perimental precision flight plane 
flew through blinding fog over the 
Pacific today, but its crew was able 
to determine its exact position 


merely by looking at a quivering; 


needle on an instrument board. 
After the test flight of more than 

four hours members of its crew said 

that they were ‘‘elated’’ at the per- 


| former 
| great-granddaughter 
| Mrs. William Astor. 





formance of the new type radio 
compass designed to make ocean 
aerial navigation more or less auto- 
matic. 
The 
radio waves sent out by oxdinary 
ship, shore and broadcasting sta- 
tions; by watching the compass 
needle the crew was able to tell in 
the fog exactly when the plane 


passed over a ship 12,000 feet be-| 


low. 

In Washington, Eugene Vidal, 
the Commerce Department’s Di- 
rector of Air Commerce, said that 
the plane has been ‘‘about per- 
fected and it can fly all over the 
Pacific; it can fly to any place 
from where it 
beam.”’’ 


| gift. 
plane was able to follow) 





can get a radio | 


of the five-and-ten cent stores. 

Prince Divorced Astor Heir. 
When Prince Alexis met Miss: 
Hutton on a steamer voyage be- 
tween the West Coast and the) 
Orient, he had just been divorced | 
a few months previously from .the | 
Louise Astor Van Alen, | 
of the late | 
Announcement of the engagement | 
of Prince Alexis, then 29 years old, | 
to Miss Hutton, who was then 20, 
created an atmosphere of opposi- | 
tion in the family of Miss Hutton. | 
Her father, Franklyn L. Hutton, a! 
New York stock broker, hurried to 
Paris to meet the couple. 


the family would oppose the mar- | 


‘riage, Mr. Hutton announced that 
Even if they escaped death in the. 


he had given his approval. 

‘‘You know that old saying,’’ he | 
was reported to have remarked, | 
' 


The marriage was performed in) 


itwo ceremonies in Paris on June | 
20 and June 22, 1933. The first cere- | 


mony was a quiet civil service per- | 











In the) | 
midst of a storm of-reports that) ||| || 





formed at headquarters of the Six- | | 


teenth Arrondissement of the city 


by the Mayor of the fashioneble | | 


' Passy district of Paris. 


The second service was held with | 
elaborate ceremonies in the Rus- | 


sian: Cathedral of Paris, with 800 | 
guests, including social and diplo-| 
matic leaders of international so-, 
ciety attending. The church was 
decoratea for the occasion with 
white lilies and rhododendrons and 
carpeted in brilliant scarlet. 
Interest in the ceremony stirred 
curiosity in the background of the 
Prince, who was a native of Georgia 
in the Caucacus and had served as 
secretary to the Georgian Legation 
at Paris. The fathér of the Prince, 
the late General Zachary Mdivani, 
had at one time been attached to 
the Russian Imperial Court as 
aide de camp to the Czar. The 





right of his three sons io the title @ 


of Prince has often been disputed. 
$1,000,000 for Prince Reported. 


At the time of the marriage the 
father of the bride was understood . 
to have given Prince Alexis $1,000,- | 


000 and an income of $50,000 a year. | #: 
At the request of his daughter, Mr. % 
; 


Hutton gave the bridal couple a 
yacht. The bride gave her husband 
a string of polo ponies and a set of 
pearl shirt studs for a wedding 


In arrangements completed be- 
fore the wedding, however, Mr. 
Hutton had drawn a eontract which 



































LUXURY 
WITH ECONOMY 


Superb location overlooking Central 
Park... authentic Continental at- 
mosphere... two enjoyable fea- 
tures of the St. Moritz that you 
don’t find on your bill! 











UNIOUE CORSETRY 
EXCLUSIVE FRENCH ALL-IN-ONE 


In speaking of Jay-Thorpe corsets, we 
repeat the word unique . . because the 
models designed by our corset expert 
and made for us in Paris are not to be 
found elsewhere in the world. We pre- 
scribe this luxurious model for Spring 
.. Silk batiste and chiffon elastic 
for tapered waist and slim thighs, bust 


widely parted and uplifted . . 49.50 


Other French Imports .. 7.95 to 225.00 
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COUNTRY” 


... beige tweed with accent 


of brown—a casual] svit with 


" 


a suggestion of formality. 
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Stein & Blaine 


13-15 WEST 57TH STREET 


Furs « Gowns « Coats « Hats 


The house of Stein & Blaine 
_~ again presents the ultimate 


in smart tailored clothes. 

















MOLYNEAUX OF PARIS 
and THE TAILORED WOMAN 


Join hands to present his outstanding suit of 1935 
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New Afternoon Suit 
in pure-dye silk chiffon 


Molyneux, Patou, Lelong —all went mad about 
shirring: shirred necks, shirred shoulders, shirred 
wrists, shirred waists. This suit goes them all one 
better. The whole jacket is shirred, and a softer, 
more feminine, mote frivolous jacket we never 
did see! The dress also sprouts intricate shirring 


at strategically flattering points. Amethyst, grey, 
burgundy, navy, black. 12 to 20. 36.75 


Th ird Floor 
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, « MACY’S LITTLE SHOP « « 


Ze. 


|We sell only for cash. Resulting economies including efficiency and volume 
; We endeavor to have the prices of our merchandise 
reflect this saving, subject to limitations ovcr which we have no control. 
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We are eager fot such an alliance—Molyneaux 
stands for good taste among all the Couturiers 
of the Continent and good taste is the back- 
bone of the Tailored Woman creed. 


The old type of radio compass re-| 
quires a ‘‘directienal beam’’ and a's 
pilot must remgin close to the line | 
of wireless pulgations or lose track | 
of the signals. 

The new type compass is designed | 
to operate on all variety of signals | 
and to indicate automatically the 
plane’s position with respect to the. 
point from which the pulsations 
originate. 

Major Chester Clayton Bissell, 
army flier, and Captain Albert F. 
Hegenberger, the army’s expert in 
‘“‘blind’’ flying, operated the plane 
today. 


Rooms from $3.50 


St 
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img, in corded sheer, 
50 Central Park South Hl & , De isp white pique facing, 
Piers Be Id faxlenings—very, very 
Eviction! ;Remove the wide 
fuede belt, and the coat be-. 
comes a swagger. Perfect in 
black or navy — distinguished 
in gray, brown, beige or red. 


[oetty Wales 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 36th STREET 




















-A complete wool dress and taffeta lined 
coat—copied exactly. 








See ad pase J 
Going Out 


of Business 
Sale Ends March 30th 


Kaskel G Kaskel 
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Th io authoritative 
They’re correct. Our collec- 
tion of suits is pre-eminent for 
its man-tailored details and 
exclusive woolens. From $55. 


Sixty nine seventy five 


THE 
TAILORED WOMAN 


EUGENE K. DENTON, President 


729 FIFTH AVENUE AT 57'™ STREET 
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PUBLIC NOTICES 


Commercial Notices 





Sketched: a two-piece, slim as a 
reed, in tmported men’s wear, $39.73 


Bruck-Welss 


20 WEST 57h STREET 


Sizes 12 to 20 
Third Floor 


= 


Page 2, Section 2 








(Second News Section) 





‘$67 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
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franklin Simon 8 Co- 


STORE OF INDIVIDUAL SHOPS 
5tH AVENUE + 3774 & 387H STREETS + NEW YORK 











| Here is Your 


| DAYTIME WARDROBE 


It’s a Franklin Simon & Co. Specialty ... 


SUITING YOU 


thanks to our endless variety and complete size and color range 





for a Successful Spring! 


Q?> 
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Capes, prints, one and two-piece effects, ensembles—every 
smart, new fashion to make your Spring days a whirlwind 
success from dawn to dusk! 
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{A] Soft crépe in two-piece 
effect, with a turn-down, bow- 





combine with a field flower cor- 
sage to make this one-piece sheer 


tied collar and graceful rows of 
fagotting. Tiger lily, Wedge- 
wood blue, evergreen grape, 
navy. 


{B} A brilliant flower print silk, 
with a contrasting patent leather 
belt, full sleeves shirred in port- 
hole effect at thé shoulders, and 
a soft bow neck. Navy, black, 
brown grounds. 


{C] A vestee and wide revers 
ofstitched braid and organdy 


perfect for Spring days. Navy 
or black with white, Dubonnet 
blue with white. 


{D} A one-piece print dress 
flaunts a finger-tip cape of wool, 
with a bright cherry bouton- 
niere nodding from its print-faced 
lapels. Navy, black, brown. 


{E} A separate full length wool 
coat with the new inflated 
sleeves, over a pure silk polka 
dot dress. Navy, black, brown. 


Misses’ Hand-Woven Harris Tweed.. 
3-pe. suit .. double breasted 2-pc. suit 


Misses’ Checked and Plain Suit . . 


with checked skirt and solid color coat 


Misses’ 3-Pc. Crepey Wool Suit . . 2-pe. 


with separate swagger coat. 5 9 75 


Tan or heather mixtures. 


very Clark Gable as to back. 1 3-95 


Navy, brown or gray... 





suit with separate new youthful swag- 


ger coat and polka dot 75 
crépe scarf. Navy or black. 9) 








Sizes 12 to 20... Misses’ Dresses...Third Floor... Also in Greenwich Store 

















Our Famous “*Telise” 


Chiffon Silk 
Stockings ; 
. aay 
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For Women and Misses 
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3 pairs for $2.75 


“« 
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Exclusive with Franklin Simon & Co.! é Wines Teknee 
© Sky Blue ¢ Hyacinth-pink 
Individually packed. Made of sheer, extra high twist ojaqal ° ion 
silk for: longer wear. Silk heel-within-a-heel construc: If Spring herself could wear 
tion; sturdy reinforced toe. In such luscious Spring 


shad a blouse, this would be her 
ades as: 


choice. A divinely draped 
© Medomist ¢ Navy * Gunmetal neckline that becomes an 
* PeterPan * Sunkist ¢* Black 


ingenuous collar in back. 
Posies under the chin. A . 
* Copper * Sun Gold » 
Sizes 8% to 10%. 














Misses’ 3-Pc. Checked Topcoat Suit.. Misses’ Finely Tailored Gabardine Suit Misses’ Formal Fox Trimmed Suit.. 
2-pe. suit in solid color blue or brown .. 2-pe. with half-belted back and yok 2-pc. with the new swagger dress coat. 
with swagger coat in blue and white pleated pockets. The “real thing in The collar is of fine white fox dyed 


or brown and white 29 74 tailored suits. Navy or 25” to harmonize. Navy or 65° 
checks . os 2 «6 « : OOWR 2 cea des black. cc anceceul 


In our new enlarged Suit Shop . . Staffed for perfect service .. Fifth Floor. . Also in our Greenwich Shop 


slim inviting waistline. 
A bit of flutter to the 
sleeves. Of soft fine crépe. 


Second Floor . . . Also 


in our Greenwich Store 


Street Floor . . Also in our Greenwich Store 


“Reg. U.S. Patent Of. 286,259 
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CAPONE LAWYER 





FOR DUTCH SCHULTZ 





Iliness of William Leahy Brings | 


Delay in Arguments at 
Albany. 





| 





RACKETEER IS ABSENT | 





Government Counsel Protests 
Against Delay in Hearing in 
Income Tax Case. 





Svecial to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

ALBANY, March 16.—While a 
score of policemen waited for 
Arthur (Dutch Schultz) Flegen- 
heimer to appear in the Federal 
Court today, he remained in hid- 
ing. His attorney, James M. Noon- 
an, asked Judge Cooper to grant a 
delay in arguments on a motion to 
dismiss a Federal indictment charg- 
ing Schultz with evasion of income 
tax payments. 

The hearing lasted less than 
twenty minutes. It was revealed 
that Schultz has engaged William 
Leahy, an attorney of Washington, 
D. C., who is said to have appeared 
for Al Capone. Noonan told Judge 
Cooper that Leahy was ill with in- 
fluenza and could not be present. 
Therefore counsel asked for ad-| 
journment. 

Judge Cooper granted postpone-| 
ment until ‘‘next Saturday or Mon-) 
day.’’ | 

The government was represented | 
by John H. McEvers, special agent | 
of the Department of Justice, who 
aided in putting Capone behind the | 
bars, and Seymour M. Klein and | 
Jacob J. Rosenblum, special Assis- | 
tant United States Attorneys from | 
New York City. | 

In his argument Noonan asked | 





Judge Cooper to direct the govern- | available. 
ment to show where Schultz roi bec from Cuba and the Isle of 
Pines. 


the $400,000 on which the Treasury | 
Department seeks to collect taxes. | 
The attorney stated that the in-| 
dictment says that the ‘‘source 1S | 
unknown,’’ and added “‘If they do 
not know, how is it known to us?” 
Klein declared that Schultz. had | 
been a fugitive from justice for two | 
years hefore he gave himself up to. 
the Albany police last November 
and that delays would impede the 
start of the trial, which is set for 
next month at Syracuse. | 
Judge Cooper directed that de-. 
fense attorneys and government | 
counsel exchange briefs prior to the 
hearing on the motion, | 
Meanwhile policemen sat outside | 
the court room door awaiting the | 
coming of Schultz. They do not 
intend that he shall tarry in Albany 
and insist that he must go some- 
where -else. | 
It was stated last night that | 
chultz was in Albany and was reg- | 
istered at a hotel. It was also re- | 
ported that Schultz and his attor- | 
ney, J. Richard Davis, were taken | 
from the Union Station to police | 
headquarters and told to leave! 
Albany as soon as their mission | 
was accomplished. David Smurl, | 
Chief of Police, said that Schultz. 
did not stay in Albany Friday | 
night and that policemen took him | 
to the city line and told him to 
keep moving. 


AL CAPONE ADMITS 
$220,980 TAX DEBT 


Treasury and Gangster’s Law- | 
yer Agree on $101,862 in 


Amount Government Claimed. 
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Special to THE NEW YORK TIMEs. 
CHIC/.GO, March 16.—Al Capone 
has agreed with the government | 
that he owes $220,980 in income | 
taxes for 1924 to 1929, inclusive. | 
An announcemen’ was made here | 
today that special attorneys for the 
Treasury Department and counsel | 
for the former gang leader have 
agreed to stipulations, reducing the 
tax claimed by the government 

from $322,842 to $220,980. 

A public hearing on Capone’s ap- 
peal from the government levy set 
for Monday before Judge J. Russell 
Leech of the Board of Tax Appeals 
was cnceled. 

Instead, Judge Leech will return 
from Washington Monday, March 
25, when the stipulation will be pre- 
sented to him for approval. 

The government will then ask 
that judgments be entered against 
Capone and three other gangsters 
who agreed to stipulation reduc- 
tions last weel.. | 

“Sy entering the stipulations agree- 
ment, Capone, through his attorney, 
Michael J. Ahern, admits only 
that he owes a certain amount of 
money in taxes. Collection of this 
judgment must be made by Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue in Chi- 
cago. 

It was conceded by government 
officials that collection of the en- 
tire judgment might prove difficult, 
because gangsters rarely have vis- 
ible assets. There are liens against 
Capone’s equity in his home at 
Miami, but its sale, it is said, would 
wipe out only a small part of his 
indebtedness. Agents of the inves- 
tigating unit of the International 
Revenue Department must ferret 
out his other assets, the officials 
said. 

It was believed that Capone’s 
counsel agreed to the stipulation to 
avoid not only the expense of a 
lengthy hearing, but further reve- 
lations of the former gang lord’s | 
many illegal activities. | 

The stipulation fixed Capone’s | 
net income for the six years at) 
$703,496 and the amount of taxes | 
and penalties at $220,980. Capone | 
is in Alcatraz prison, serving an) 
eleven-year sentence for violation — 
of the income-tax laws. 

Last week stipulations, reducing 
their total tax claims from $1,251,696 
to $529,062, were agreed to by Ralph 
Capone, Jack Guzik and James V. 
Mondi. 


Stockholm Will Vote Today. 

STOCKHOLM, March 16 (®).— 
Voters of the city will elect a suc-, 
cessor to the Socialist-controlled | 
City Council tomorrow, and polit- 
ical circles contend the result will 
have an important bearing on next 
year’s national election. Return of. 
the Socialists to power will be re-| 
garded, it was said, as public ap-| 
proval of policies designed to bring | 
the government more deeply into: 
sontrol of business and industry. 

















—~ Stammerers 


and others who FEAR to express their 
thoughts will be greatly benefited by 


INSPIRATIONAL ADDRESSES 


by stammerers who have seen the LIGHT 
and conquered that demon FEAR. Invita- (1! 
tions limited to’ 100 persons, 


Address Inspirational Speech 


Society of America 
Box No. P 242 Times 
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slightly. Honeydew melons, necta- 


TOMATOES RECEIVED 
FROM CANARY ISLANDS 


Unfavorable Weather Reduces 
Arrivals of Asparagus—Florida 
String Beans Plentifal. 








Tomatoes from the Canary Islands 
appeared in the wholesale market 
last week, George G. Royce, head 
of the New York office of the State 
of Agriculture and 
Markets, reported yesterday. They 
were packed in baskets containing 
about twenty-four pounds each. 
Prices ranged widely because of 
varied quality and condition. To- 
matoes from Florida, Cuba and 
Mexico also arrived. 





Unfavorable weather conditions | 
in producing areas reduced the) 
amount of asparagus received. The | 
demand was slow. California as- | 


i 
| 


paragus brought from $5 to $12 a | 
dozen bunches, the price depending | 
upon size and quality. Georgia as- 
paragus sold at from $3 to $6 a 
dozen bunches. 


Fairly liberal supplies of Florida 
string beans were offered at wide 
price ranges. Green flat beans were 
quoted at from 75 cents to $2 a 
bushel hamper. Wax beans brought 
from $1 to $2.50. Most of the 
week’s broccoli came from Cali- 
fornia. Supplies were relatively 
light. ‘ 

Cucumbers grown under glass 
were received in increasing volume 
from Maine, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Ohio and Florida. The demand was 
slow. Dandelion greens from Long 
Island and other near-by areas ap- | 
peared. They moved slowly at from | 





| $1.50 to $2 a bushel. Small quanti- 


ties also arrived from California | 
and Texas. 

With the demand less active, 
Florida strawberry prices decreased 


rines and grapes from Chile were 
Watermelons were re- 








Deer Driver Loses Property. | 
SEATTLE, March 16 (P).—T wo | 
apartment buildings here owned by) 
Andrew Bahr, 70-year-old Reedte| 
hero who recently completed a 
five-year reindeer trek across| 


| Alaskan wilds to Northwestern Can-' | 
|ada, were sold today to satisfy a} 
| mortgage, after a court had refused | | 


a stay until his return. Described | 
as his ‘‘life savings,”’ the buildings | 


were bid in by the mortgagee-for| 


$62,784.41. Mr. Bahr has a year to| 
redeem the property, counsel said. 








FIVE YALE STUDENTS 
ARRESTED IN FRACAS 


Police Seize Them in Breaking 
Up Near-Riot of 200 at Stage 
Door of Follies Show. 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., March 16 
(P).—Five students were arrested 
here tonight after nearly 200 Yale 
undergraduates put on a near riot 
in the alleyway between the Taft 
Hotel and the Shubert Theatre 
when they failed to gain the atten- 
tion of the ‘‘ladies of the ensemble’”’ 
of the ‘‘Ziegfeld Follies.’’ 

The show had just concluded a 








two-day engagement here. The stu- | 
dents were taken into custody after 
a squad of twenty-five patrolmen | 
was rushed to the scene to disperse ' 


the gathering. 
Those arrested were iodged 


they immediately began to chant in 
unison: 


“Officer, what’s the charge? Offi- 


cer, what’s the charge?’’ 





— 


To Hold Hearings on Game. 

ALBANY, March 16 ().—The 
Conservation Department will hold 
public hearings in seven municipali- 
ties during the next three weeks to 
determine whether additional pro- 
tection for fish and game will be 
granted in various parts of the 
State. The hearings will be held in 
Buffalo, Oneonta, Nassau, Port 
Jervis, 
more. 
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Bonwit Teller, 








Bonwit 








Teller 











“French: 
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brings out the new Spring 


BoNHEUR 


Made in America 
only for BONWIT TELLER 


e We selected the sleck satins,; the silk 
elastic, the hand-run laces in Paris and 
brought them back to our trained workers. 


e We invented, devised and designed mod- 
els that will positively give the new small 
waistline, rounded (not pointed) bust and 
smooth long line from hip to knee. 


e Nowhere else—neither in Paris or New 
York—can you get these exquisite foun- 
dations with the supple line for which 
Bonwit Teller corsets are famous. 


Bonheur Corsets and all-in-ones, 5.00t0 49.50. 


Personally fitted by one 


of our skilled corsetieres. 


THIRD FLOOR 


Corsets 
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in. 
cells at police headquarters, where | 


Norwich, Warsaw and Fill-| 














MOVIE 
PROJECTOR 


Sale! 


Show Your Own Movies 


PROJECTOR 


Sturdy—16mm. 
motor driven, 
ge, geared rewind. 
| € vig ics 200-watt lamp, 
| 400. ft. capacity 
Universal 
motor. 


Originally priced . . . $34.50 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE 


$Y 3-00 


Anyone can show brilliant, sharp 
and steady pictures with this pro- 
jector. Requires no technical know!l- 
edge to operate. 


Vail orders filled. Write Dept. T. W. 


WILLOUGHBY 


World’s Largest Exclusive 
Camera Supply House 


110 WEST 32nd ST., NEW YORK 
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Vi is for ALPS, the “top” of new 
Sporties. it's highly in favor for 
Spring suits and coaties. Black 
or brown grained calfskin. 


12.30 


SHOECRAFT 


ot S6th— FIFTH AVENUEat 38th 


Fitting the narrow foot and heel 
All sizes to 11.... AAAAA toC 


THE SHOECRAFT | 
~ 





Bonwit Teller 


designs the 


Crisp white silk organdy and 
taffeta bridal gown with puff 
sleeves. Attendants and flower 
girls in the sweet-pea tones we 








noted with such approval in 
Paris. Stroll out to see the 
bridal party presented today. 
Bridesmaid, wedding guest and 
going-away costumes. 


TODAY AND ALL WEEK 
IN OUR WINDOWS 


AVENUE AT FUFEFTY:SIt*tXTH SS Se 





























Above: Daisy-print scarf, 2.00. Match. 
ing Pre.war sash to tie in knot, 1.00. 
Crabapple blossoms, perfumed, 1.50. 
Below: The dressmaker suit-dress of 
sheer wool with lace-flower blouse 
and revers. Sizes 12 to 20, 59.50. 
Dramatic Pimpernel cape over petal 
print. Women’s sizes 36.to 44, 85.00 


Oe... aaa 


brings out 


oe 


‘ 
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Take a leaf from the forsythia in Central Park and prepare to blossom 
riotously and right away. Flowers are in the air. Paris is sprinkled with 
bright prints and tender colors. So we've gone to great lengths to culti- 
vate a matchless primavera collection. Dressmaker costumes—with unlined 


coat or jacket—to bloom under your coat now and flourish under the April sun.. 


al | 
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Left: Azalea-petal print 
dress under rough wool 
reefer with print lapels, 
49.50. Hat—the Agnes som. 
brero with flowers, 22.50. 
Above: Dogwood print 
blouse with pleated frill, 
8.95. Suit boutamnieres— 
daisies, cowslips, apple. 
blossoms, each .50. Right. 
Caped wool redingote with 
velveteen accents over datsy- 
print dress, 69.50. Below: 
Dress of thin wool with 
entre-deux jacket over 
flower-like chiffon blouse, 
69.50. Sizes 12 to 20. 


DRESSES—SIXTH FLOOR 
ACCESSORIES—MAIN FLOOR 


Fees 
-2,° 
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x OF 0. CAMPAIGN READY TO CALL FISH SANE. 


WILT, BEGIN TODAY Alienists for State to Be Heard af 
Needed, Says Prosecutor. | e * 
| 7 | Par>erainaCsawD «> sand 
| Special to THe NEW YorxK TIMEs. | —- | | . 
| WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., March | * ® 
21313) ©ollans 


‘Mobilization for Catholic Ac-| 16.—Although the State has rested | 79 WEST 34TH STREa 


tion’ to Seek New Members its case in the trial of Albert H. | 
|Fish for the murder nearly seven | 
Throughout the Nation. | years ago of Grace Budd, the prose- 
| cution is holding available alienists -and made D 
| - 
e@e@e y 


who are ready to testify that Fish 


2,000 COUNCILS TO HELP! is legally sane, District Attorney 
Walter A. Ferric of Westchester 


| Said today. The trial will be re- 
Broadcast Here and in Canada| sumed Monday. 
Will Open Driv Smith Is | The jury spent a quiet day read- | 
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W.EST 34T.H STREET 

















: ; : |ing and playing cards at the Hotel | 
Chairman in This Area. Roger Smith. Louis S. Hirsh, juror 
| nine, was permitted to go to his 
Dae a -home in Scarsdale for two hours 

The Mobilization for Catholic Ac-| pecause of the death of his mother- 
tion will be started by the Knights | in-law. Mrs Anna Brainin. 75 
of Columbus today in every State| years olq SR ain abocenpanie’ b 
and every Canadian Province. | two deputies. y 
More than 50,000 Catholic laymen| Justice Close will decide Monday | 


in 2,000 councils of the order will] | Whether Hirsh will be able to at- | 
tend his mother-in-law’s funeral. 








join in a membership and educa- 
tional campaign, which will con- | 
tinue for two weeks. 

A coast-to-coast ‘‘radio rally’’ over 
the NBC network from 11:15 to 
11:45 o’clock this morning will give 
the drive a simultaneous § start. 
John B. Kennedy, news commen- 
tator, will be the program director, 
and John McCormack will sing. 
The speakers will be William P. 


Larkin, the international chairman, KOS | | | 
and Martin H. Carmody of Grand | A R A R | ) | \ ' 
Rapids, Mich., Sunreme Knight of 

COPPER DUST 


the Knights of Columbus. 
Smith Is Leader in This Area. A New Spring Hostery Color 


eo . T ’ | : 
The work in the New York area | ~~ mind waiting for 


will be directed by a committee the first crocus, Spring with patent leather 


headed by former Governor Alfred | is here And if you don't. be- 
E. Smith. There will be six meet- lieve it, see “Copper Dust” the 


ings in the area today—one at the! new Peck & Peck hosiery color | , ast sek pssid 22.27 -. oa, wil : bi 
Knights of Columbus Hotel, Fifty-| that proclaims Spring with - = pa adidas Fi +4, ) Ss re | ys a re | r Pp er’ & 3 a Z dar 





























first Street and Eighth Avenue; | authority and with loveliness. Blue or black. Also with kidskin or crushed 


two in Brooklyn, and others in| - wie famous Peck & Peck Princess | : 

Yonkers, Kingston and Middletown. | tocking, $1.45 . 3 pairs fer $4.00 | kid ‘ a ss ; : 12 50 
The campaign has the blessing a “ PECK & PECK | * 

Pope Pius XI and the endorsement , : 

of the five American Cardinals and | FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK | SHOES ... STREET FLOOR 


other members of the Catholic | | ,* miaeserie grees f 4 9 
hierarchy. Its dual aim is to add | ; st t Heat twee Ss : eo, 0 
thousands of new members to the | Peete te ee } , annels, wools bo a kinds of suits, cone 


Knights of Columbus and + etapa e | . ee ees | 
sent 500,000 mbers to/| Bis ce eseksere sheet ees ; : . 
the presen me ( : ey tinues this famous fashion sheet. And Oppenhéim: 
e o sr Spy misc eeere “Tt | 
BCR © ona 


greater activity in behalf of the 
/ : | See Collins is ready to svi 
: Peper y to suit the smart New York world, 


they will wear suits more than ever this spring .. 
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church .and the welfare and educa- | 
tional program of the order. % 

Mr. Larkin said the mobilization | i. PI>Cr 
would be ‘‘the most extensive and | os, 
intensive piece of work undertaken 
by the Knights of Columbus since a9 
our united efforts in the World| 
War.” He predicted its overwhelm- | 
ing success on the basis of reports 
from the thirty areas into which 
the United States and Canada are 
divided. 

Leader of Order Speaks. 

‘'The Knights of Columbus have ‘ ys , 
never gone into a major enterprise ae a f j : : ; 
better prepared than they are for Frsce | ae : : P. Our sult snop .. whether . : 
the mobilization,’’ Mr. Carmody we: © ye et g | , p e you want an impeccably 
said. Sa a a ewer eee. pig os aus | : , 

ira pF na een WwW us 9 he See: 3 : ° 
from the start, The rever wane SS sn = og | tailored three-piece tweed for town and country . 


from the start. The reverend clergy 


WEST 34TH STREET | | ‘ ‘ a. ae with any kind of suit, for any occasion .. at prac. 


tically its own price.. It would be the easiest thing 


er ves 
(EMO SC are 
SFBirsioneass 
“~~ eneees: 

4 ad ~*e ee & 


in the world to buy your whole spring wardrobe in 


te 
$25 


are working with us. Distinguished fix —, ae 

Catholic laymen in all walks of life f ae <r a fos } | ) cae ame 

ny : ‘ee " one of those soft, flattering dressmaker affairs . ..¢ 
“Nationally known welfare lead-. 


a SE en os Catho | < 4 7. | Md)? Sa or? very formal furred suit. . or a flawlessly fitted 


lic, have publicly praised us as a 
force for social progress. The press, i aS : 
secular as well as Catholic, has | i : se oe . ; 
given us unstinted cooperation and ; 7 “ ae # Ba tailleur. A few ore shown here 
encouragement. It is now up to us, ; ; eo ee ee ée@ 
and the answer as to whether we | 
are to succeed or not must come | 
from the individual local council, | 
where the actual work of enlisting | 
new members is to be done.’’ 
Reports at international head- | 
quarters in the Empire State Build- | 
ing indicate that about 1,200 local | 
councils out of the 1,392 in this 
area were ready to join in the 
campaign. | 


STATE HUNTS FRAUDS 
IN AUTO INSURANCE 











Offices of 6 Companies Visited 
as Drive Is Begun by Racket 
Bureau Investigators. 


Assistant State Attorney General 
John F. X. McGohey announced | 





af ,: : , - : 
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yesterday the opening of an inves- 
tication to determine if the auto-, 
mobile insurance laws are being vio- 
lated. 
He said investigators attached to 
the Racket Bureau had visited the 
offices of six automobile insurance A , 
companies in Manhattan’ and Py . " 9 ae eel PEE 5 | 1 Sin bib ie hihi Fi hee 3: 
Brooklyn, subpoenaed books and + a . a x fo a * ed Be AAPA? a hg” 3 
records and questioned officials and ; - ” Cal Bt Pes ihe da 
salesmen. Mr. McGohey said he ‘ 
had received more than a hundred eageat’” 
complaints recently that auto own- a 
ers who took out policies which 
they believed contained public lia-| 4 ° 
bility clauses, found after accidents aa Ae ' 
that the policies contained only per- a r i S n e $ 
sonal accident coverage. 
The offices visited by the detec-: 
tives from the Racket Bureau 
were the United States Motorists . “see. 
Association, Inc.; American Auto- 
mobile Service League, Royal M. V. 
A. Motor Club, Inec., and the Fed- 
eral Motorists Association, all at are 
1,860 Broadway; the International 
Automobile Service Corporation, 320. 
Broadway, and the Brooklyn Auto- 
mobile Club, Inc., 322 Flatbush Ave-| 
nue, Brooklyn. | : 
At 1,860 Broadway,.the investi- 
gators were told, according to Mr, ™ 
McGohey, that the four companies | 
were sold to a James Caiola by | 
Charles Wynne,’ who formerly | 
owned them. The investigators ex-| 
pect to question Caiola within a/|§ . 
ta Flat mats..flat toques.. flat brims..flat berets..our 
eacn ae ee in for questioning | biggest news from the Dear; li . f | Th 
rom 320 Broadway were Arthur S. | aris milliners is flats ey 
Cowan, president of the Interna- 
tional Automobile Service Corpora- | hug your curly pate. Or they fly off at this angle or 
tion; Benjamin Blank, secretary, , th ' _— : 
font, Tae pe erg teal at. And the flatter they are, the more they flatter! meee Sin me 0) renee (E) the dressmaker suit in its 
nt. sident an ree | three- pi ; 
salesmen of the Brooklyn ieee. | , — og suit. . this bound, oxford gray oer most charming and yovth- 
bile Club, Inc., were quéstioned. | ; Maria Guy's scoo ; | ime with swagger cool ; ful mood .. sh 
‘ J | , navy toilleur . . -less, - sheer, navy 
Se gave their names as Joseph b th f ews - 8 — — 7 ye | | in has ! oat eive. weet with the 
Poe : . re @osy-to- oe wih 
meee ge ons mania Shere- | ! Ow at stays puf, like a rabbit's eors Ss u 12.50 ported tweed . . ond o sy-to-wear eternally upper deck of its edd 
roa TB 7, Sisone, _— flawlessly tailored, solid smart. Beautifully tailored collar in quilled taffete 
all those subpoenaed would be c < 1 " | p ore Cie. . 0° SRD.» : 
wrod rae ra fee would be ques: sans perches a bunch of violets and a screaming green | 59.75 a a 
skeet ow Dn; : 
Colonel Louis Howe Improved. on her Reed-Pailleson sailor . « « « 12.50 
Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES. ¥ ' (B) midai 
| ‘ midnight blue kosha>. . (D) the “bookie check” thet (F) dr 
WASHINGTON, March 16.—Colo- | Talbot glorifies the beret-that-we-never-tire-of ina for this suit with its own ee ee 
sea sy ae gt secretary | soft St Lozore straw f | d b SS ell em 
o the President, w i iously | ° ‘ FOR8 « « FOppee d ' i i 
il in ie WRG Blouse, was de_| 12.50 sdiinindn, alane 1 @ Seely tallared see 
scribed as somewhat improved to. | ests viilteniial Si ont (iin. wae tip jacket suit .- with its 
day by Dr. Ross M. McIntire | MILLINERY . . STREET FLOOR — a ton i YOUNG OUNUE GEES os 
“Colonel Howe,’’ Dr. McIntire said. | ; open SOs « ls ee ond postel silk: blouse 
“had a quiet and restful night. His | | o | 
condition is slightly improved over | ALSO AT OPPENHEIM COLLINS - BROOKLYN : ? —" 7 — 
vesterday.’’ In the event of a turn) 
for the worse the President might 
postpone his fishing trip in Florida SUITS . . . THIRD FLOOR 
waters. He is scheduled to leave 
fer Florida next Saturday, 























Best&€o. = || ~=SPRING VACATION 


Garden City Mamaroneck East Orange Brookline Ardmore 
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IS THE TIME, AND BEST’S THE PLACE, FOR EASTER OUTFITTING 


\ / \/ Y | ~ 4 L) L- Home from boarding school and down to your last sweater ? Obviously Best’s should be your first 


port of call. We’ve been busy for weeks, getting everything in readiness for your mad, glad, round of 
Spring shopping. Our Fifth Floor (for girls 8 to 17 years) is fairly bulging with new clothes. Everything 
tj hy}; Savin 4 te shoe Mov 3 you want is here — print frocks, reefers, grand tweeds, polo coats, sweaters and jackets galore, nice 

aa Y 4G Vn blouses, berets, your pet “‘riding hats’’ or more formal straws, frou-frou dance frocks or sophisticated 
“Teahour gowns. Plenty of competent, amiable, people to serve you. And prices that are kind to 


HE flat-heeled sandal is new. The high-riding oxford — your “‘allowance.” 
is new. Fabrics are new. Combinations of fabric and 
leather are new. But all of these are newer still, and 


smarter, in NAVY BLUE. That’s why Best’s emphasizes | ; ‘ 
Navy Blue, why practically every shoe in our stock | c T Se Co 
is available in Navy Blue, why we feature Navy Blue “7 . é& 


shoes in several different lasts, with every wanted heel. ; ss Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 





for literally every occasion. 


Gabardine cocktail Navy blue kid pump 
sandal with braid trim, with blue patent trim. 
built on our custom. . Cut out vamp and new 
Site LOSb 15.00 Chinese heel, 15,00 





Si il AN NA 
(| ANA Hy by 
Most of the shoes ‘ NX a 
pictured are also 
available in black or 
brown. 
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Monk's type walking The Empire open-side shoe | 'wal 
sn navy service calf, un- “> Ce in navy gabardine and calf 
ane F50 <2 ae eeepnenraty ane < prion | [mported wool plaid Two-piece sweater Lewispun tweed Wool check pleated 
, | skirt, 9.75. Im- suit of bright Val- = skirt,8.95. Valcuna_ skirt, 3.95. Fine 
ported sweater,6.95. cuma yarn, 12.95 sweater, 3.95. Car- Australian yarn 
Cardigan, 6.95 digan, 4.95 : sweater, 3.95 
































“\ 
Two-piece suit of Three-piece cape J wo-piece suit with Two-piece suit in 
checked or plain’ suit in Kenwood raglan coat, navy Kenwood check or 


Kenwood tweeds, compose tweeds, or bright tweed, herringbone tweed, 
25.00 25.00 19.75 25.00 








The high-riding oxford The gypsy step-in pump 
with lattice-work sides. in navy kid with whtte 
Navy gabardine with trum. @11 round ‘toe 
patent trim. 15.00 last. 10.50 




















The three eyelet tie in navy LEG oo. Theo tie in navy kid wtth | 
sandor cloth with caif trim. Vite x iy white trim, 711 round toe Hich waisted frock Printed silk frock Silk jacket frock Quaint puff sleeve 
711 round toe last. 10.50 ce es "4 last, Chinese heel, 10.60 J | of blue or rose pure to go with navy or with jabot, navy frock in Libertv 
: | Be: i dye silk, 12.95 brown, 8.95 with white dots, printed silk, 16.95 

15.00 








P | 
Cape coat in navy Tan, navy, or blue Natural tan pure English coat in 
and rose_ check tweed reefer, belt camel hair coat Shepherd check 
Kenwood tweed, at back, 19.75 with belt, 25.00 with velvet collar, 
29.75 19.75 








Navy kid daytime sandal Anklet strap sandal built 
with patent trim and on our 711 round toe 
Chinese heel, Custom last. Royal blue kid. 

last. 135.00 10.50 





Rodeo sandal on 711 round | The new flat heel T strap 
foe last. Navy blue Calf, = * sandal in navy blue calf 
medium heel. iS with perforations. 10.50 


Printed silk frock Iwo-piece shirt- Dark crepe frock . Flowered  mousse- 

with mousseline waist frock in pas- with white pique _ line frock with taf- 

ruff, 17.95 tel crepes or tie jacket, 25.00 feta sash, 19.75 
silk, 10.95 








“YOUNG COSMOPOLITANS” FAVOR THESE 








Printed crepe frock Tailleur with two Jacket frock of pin Suit with reefer 
with wool redin- — skirts, one check, dot silk with pique, and skirt, navy or 
gote, 19.75 one plain, 19.75 12.95 aqua tweed, 19.75 
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KILLS TWO IN HOBOKEN 


WALLAGE ADVISES 


iy | Another Man Escapes Hand Over 
| Hand on Telephone Wires— 























Abundant, Balanced Output, in | 


Which All Must Share, Is Our | Firemen Felled in Elizabeth. 


Only Road, He Declares. | A man fell to his death and an- 


ao Other was fatally burnéd in an 

|early morning fire which swept 

NEED FOR UNITY STRESSED | through a three-story rooming 
| house yesterday at 137 Bloomfield 


Feeciem o C ; in Ah Phineas Hoboken. 
ism or Communism Is Ahead) he dead were Emil Pauwels, 62 


| 
Unless Greed and Hatred Go, | years old, an- unemployed gold- 


He Tells Foreign Policy Group. | S™ith., and Carl Larsen, 39, a ma- 
rine engineer, also believed to have 


| been unemployed. Both were third- 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of | floor tenants. 
Agriculture, declared yesterday; Henry Heldt. who lived on the 
there must be developed in the| second floor, saved himself by leap- 


United States an abundant, bal-j; % , 
anced production in which agricul- | a ee eraser pew grabting © 
ture, industry and labor may share | t¢!ephone wire on which he worked 
equitably if the nation is to be kept! his way, hand over hand, to an 
from turning toward fascism:.or/} adjoining house. 

communism, He spoke In ine aitrer- Larsen tried to escape in a simi- 
noon at the annual meeting of the lar manner from the third floor 


Foreign Policy Association in the | 
Hotel Astor. His subject was ‘‘The but he was a mass of flames before 


he reached the outside wires. He 
held on for several minutes before 
falling. He died soon after admis- 
sion to St. Mary’s Hospital, 


Need for a Unifying Purpose.”’ 

Mr. Wallace warned there would 
be chaos and our economic system 
would disintegrate if the dividing | troboken. 
forces at work in the last few years | Pp : t — hi a ; . ae Bree. 5 Rss Be x ee 
gained control of the nation's | — ead in Als ae er hs ee ae g be ae FBS ta i 

olitical and economic system. He| or ; : ge . ie oe : a ee i$, Bsc 
i the history of the de-| The fire, discovered at 5:40 A. M., ; wy . OS, cies po B iP 3 & a 
velopment of capitalism in this | SWePt through the building, caus- 3 : ’ ; j oe 
country and the efforts of agricul- | @& damage estimated at $3,500. 
ture and labor to fight the handi- 


The house is owned by Mr. and 
Caps imposed on industry and|™Mrs. Louis Larson. 
business. | 


He said the old efforts to attain | Four Firemen Are Overcome. 
unity had failed to provide any-| ELIZABETH, N. J., March 16.— 








thing enduring because they were | 
based on greed, prejudice, fear and} 
hatred, ‘‘on the hope of banding | 
together to resist, grab or conquer.”’ 

He said there was a pressing need | 
for a new bill of particulars for ; 
democracy. 

“If we do not wish imperialism, 
Or war, or communism, or fascism, | 
Or inflation, what is left?’’ he/| 
asked. ‘‘The question I would raise | 


'Four members of the Elizabeth 


Fire Department were overcome by 
illuminating gas today when a pow- 


‘erful stream of water, with which 


they -were fighting a fire in the 
tobacco store of Harold Weitzer, at 


'1,181 Elizabeth Avenue here, broke 


the connection supplying gas to a 
radiator. 

They had put out the fire, and 
collapsed as they stepped into the 

















is whether a new unity can be built | outer air. At first it was believed 3 Sat oa xy 3 i pugoht 7 Joy 

which is based on the principles of they had been overcome by smoke 1. pane A. RRR ea ais : B so pies 2 oo ee $s ORE Cs 4: a ye sig ee ie a ee 

economic balance and an advanc- | but investigation disclosed the gas ; Lona Si an = eo ae z t & es ame g GL eee aes: r- ig pager Sy See $ 

ing culture. Is it possible to hope} preak. RT SS SP inva Bok a: Bs he Bo ae re aaa SMe? x se os a ee 

for an educated democracy making | 

the necessary key economic de-| ; bast aaa aes: 5 i 2 we be Oe, 

cisions ina spirit which does not ‘DUNHAM WILL FILL ae 3 ; 3 agen Beak ss i Be a ae & Se '% Be Be ii oie, ite Ce ap RO Spe BG BES poe ge 

have its origins in hatred or greed | ; ; wad ee Mig ieee ed see Bete A | bere 3, eae LE GP, Pe KOS HERE LT, 3 on Fm 
‘“‘What I have in mind is a living, | & , TC3¥ : ; ¢ i ee a Sas be Seis TES, SOI fot cone BRR ig? 

undogmatic idealism which is al-| ; 5%. sy R oasie Ks : Be Se ee gig alle oe NY 

ways measuring the changing reali- | Mayor Names His Secretary fo 


ties of the day and being reoriented | 3 
Succeed Erwin—Formal Ap- 


by them. 
‘‘Any objective must of course in- s 
clude the material. There must be potntment Next Week. 
very concrete plans for the re-| 
making of our physical plant, the | 
utilization and conservation of our! Mayor La Guardia announced 
physical resources to the common | yesterday the appointment of Major 
advantage. | Lawrence B. Dunham, his secretary 
Not a “Final Objective.” ' since he took office, as a city magis- 
“But this is no final objective, | trate to fill the vacancy caused by 
else it is indistinguishable fromthe death of Magistrate Francis J. 
communism or _ fascism. ccm ah Erwin. Until the appointment is 
there is beyond this “1 stubborn be-| made formally, which will be some 
lief in the possibilities of the hu- + Wigs <> Dunk mn 
man spirit, the thing will fail.” ne ON ee eed a tt thee pied: ‘ oe wes Hae for Spring 1935 ail allt epee ee ene 
Mr. Wallace said the policy of;continue to serve as the Mayor’s : - toes oe i unaanaa Bans ee See eae PR Pear AP ie CO Re oe = i’ PY S52 OR an? A in 
‘‘scarcity economics’’ was begun) secretary. = ‘ : ; Bd Se. ; : : ey rive . pr EAA alae 


| 
| 


_— 


a@- 4. -¥- 
. 


oe Oe a eee ie ee 
KOA WY eD 


een oe ee ee ee 


eee Seer eee 3S 


’ 
a 


wna es ies: SES 
by industry with unparalleled ruth- ja prinied drasi 
lessness. He said bitter condemna- 

tion was reserved for the farm rep- 

resentatives who suggested that 

there was more cotton and wheat 
than was needed for export pur-| 
poses or than the people of the 
United States could use even at de- 


PS es 5 ie ; So sia “ete’e RS eae Rene ao a Re ES: TE BECO a5re! are Bikes r ooo Siete : a : , 
Major Dunham, who is 52 years a Sees ee eee on iad atebnod Bs ee AEDS Bs ri : diac en aak waht 4 | | ee ee ee Pe Rae yee ete eS 


ie thing wrrercye 
BERS PARR Bix eran er ee 
ie Mees ee ile sil 0 


old, lives at 5,025 Arlington Ave- 
nue, the Bronx. He served as a 
deputy under former Police Com- 
missioner Arthur Woods and later 
was for eight years in charge of 





pression prices. research in criminology and child 
He said he wanted to make it delinquency for the Rockefeller In- 

clear he was not indicting any par-/! stitute. 

ticular industry or individual, but! te was graduated from Yale tn 

the business system. He said there | 4994 ang from the New York Law 


were instances when some farm... 
se i 907. ‘ - 
groups tried to persuade him to school in 1907. He has been a mem 


decrease production in order that, ber of the bar since then. He is a| 
higher prices might be obtained. | member of the Yale, Riverdale and | 
‘“Spokesmen for one commodity! Pequot Yacht Clubs and is a Demo- | 


which is now selling at consider- erat. He is married and has three 
able above parity have begun to or- pe teooe Satesaay 

ganize a drive to restrict produc- Ag secretary to the Mayor Major 
tion still further in the hope Oof| pninham received a salary of $10,- 
raising prices still further,’’ Mr. | 999 a year. As a magistrate with 
Wallace said. Though they are). term expiring July 1, 1941, his 


merely taking a leaf out of the)! 
book of business, that does not | #nnual salary will be $10,840. 


simplify the national problem of | ——————— 
balance between groups.’’ 


Mr. Wallace said the policy of ¥ 
economic scarcity was the foe of SIZZLING ; 
all. He thought it would be wise 
for industry, agriculture and labor | 
to join- in an effort to overcome STEAK 
this policy. It would be better to CHARCOAL-BROILED 
have them combine in this effort, 
he said, than to have a continua- Piping hot on the famous, sput- 
tion of separate drives by each to , ——* 
Use governmental powers to obtain tering, bubbling Sizzling Platter 
an advantage.”’ 

earned tite Buell, president FIT FOR A KING OR A QUEEN 
of the Foreign Policy Association, 
outlined the work of the associa- 
tion. 

‘It represents an effort, however 
modest, to apply the process of in- 
telligence to a solution of modern 
problems,”’ he said. 
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The Surrey-a striking broadstrap 
embodying the traditional beauty, fit 
and comfort of the London bootmaker’s 
art. A must for your Spring wardrobe 
—from our new collection for spectator 
sportswear . . . with casual tweeds, | ee : has Seoat atid adds & er tt GB im oe He ee 
woolens and tailleurs. ee nha the new blouse: shed => qooned scart st the neck: FR0 || eee ee ee to 67 





onal : al 
ene o° Cae 


Contrasting perforations form a distinc- | he: Faris: Opening is 2 geldne: ar for , | 
tive pattern. Clip-like buckle. Medium BES chpladha dE terres BIL AE Rot hs i «ae eh. tame aaleoaes Laie gai = : Se aah te tapos 
heel. In the new russet brown, § 50 Wee CRE, ARIE PET CP DL I OAR EN a A ate taht Se oc 8 on : : Pe Bg lysing a 
blue or black calfskin 10 ‘ : Case aa ay EOF. AOE 5 | see ae a 


Other shoes *$8.75 to $22.50 


JsJ SLATER 


415 FIFTH AVE. 575 MADISON AVE. 


In IV ashinaton—1221 Connecticut Ave. 
*$8.75 shoes at 415 Fifth Ave. only. 
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=— room is ‘‘austere’’ and ‘‘utterly un- B. ALTMAN & & _— aoe : : | = 
THOUSANDS FIRE SE" Sst = TAN & co =. ALTMAN 


work. It recommends that steps — 


be taken to remove its ‘‘curse. of PC jpitttiiing Son shade 2, 
ST FRANGIS FLOOD formality.”’ .£, ae rn oe \ 
, The report suggests that the prop- ; ae TEER 


erty adjoining the Children's Court! \ POG carnation jewelry 























on the east, which is owned by the 


Waters Pour Over Missouri and | city, or on the west, which ‘it is a: SE Baad 
said can be purchased at reason- . eae tes © me left 


Arkansas Farms Through able cost, be used as a site for the Bee § ae ay . . 
new Family Court. iF, ce 4 . . . bracelets, clips, pins 
_ Fresh Breaks in Levees. The Family Court Building in A as. i Forstmann woolen, black, 
Brooklyn also is condemned as a 3 ie? rd 
oncorma 9 4 & 2. 4 Par navy or brown monotones; 
Y BOATS ; —— : oe eae and earrings... Faris SOon- . lL: 
MANY RESCUED B Jailed and Fined in NRA Case. er ee P mixtures of black and white, 
CLEVELAND, March 16 (®)— \ ce "%, : blue, or tan and green 
Found Marooned on Housetops Leave E. hag cen a coal com- a sors them... trom the 29.73 
ny operator, was sentenced to ten se, pes ee 
and in Trees—150,000 Acres days in jail and-fined $17,500 for 
Are Inundated. contempt of court today in a case 
prosecuted by the NRA. Judge 
Hertz held him i 
Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES. publishing allegedly iceeiine oa , 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., March 16.—Roar-| vertisements after the court had en- main floor. | center 
ing flood waters crumbled levees|JOined him from doing so. The 


NRA contended th 
throughout the already stricken e at Campbell cut ‘ ' 
g y uel gets le tae ee three-quarter length, in a 


areas of the Mississippi River basin level. Ca . | P ~ | 
tonight as the greatest tributary| peal, "Pel! said he would ap- [-°° snd 4-95 bright check, with raglan 


flood in years sent the number of | == sleeve and three high buttons; 
refugees into the thousands. . | 

The Red Cross increased its refu-| @ | fs AT TM , a navy or green 

gee total in the ravaged areas of We <BRa Ba AN & CO. 
Missouri and Arkansas alone to 
more than 8,000. Many more thou- 
sands were left homeless in other -. RS ore 
parts of the flood-stricken Central Re perforated oxford of crushed kid. 
States. a 

Twenty breaks in the demolished ee Neri s, SS . Black, blue or brown, 12.50 
St. Francis River levee near Ken- ie are TON > : dressy swagger in diagonal 
nett, Mo., let the swirling waters |§ E ote Nag 3s a » Ro f 
rush out over the farm country. For % sabe Bs Gat * > ei : Sha in ee a Bey NS | wool, with deep lapels and 
thirty miles on each side of the P50. Ve an a | stitched slash pockets; navy 
river, families have deserted per- TOE et ee : | 
‘sonal belongings to flee for their i ins aN Seas ts : ae . or black. baecesc: «Queen 
lives. 

At least 150,000 acres of rich farm 
land are under water or threatened 
with inundation as a result of 
breaks in the levee system along the 
St. Francis. Relief workers patroled 
the area in boats, rescuing families 
-from housetops and trees and rush- 
ing them to concentration camps. 

Fresh breaks on the Arkansas 
side of the St. Francis sent 500 
families scurrying for higher 
ground. The released waters rolled 
over Craighead and Mississippi 


Counties in Arkansas as the levee Balteas 
near Cardwell, Mo., crumbled an | @e eee have fa) Strong areh 


five places. 

It was estimated that at least 
100,000 acres in the Monette section 
of Mississippi County would be in- 
undated by noon tomorrow. At 


viding box cars as shelter for ref and a flexible sole. They are made with an A — — -"' all your spring and summer things . . . suits and 


viding box cars as shelter for refu- 
gees. 

Red Cross field workers reported 
that an isolated two-room farm- 
house was the temporary refuge of ‘ L, ‘It 
forty persons -whom the patrol in | . ° 
boat crews found huddled together U support tor the arch, combined with a 
in the path of the St. Francis River 
waters. Many of the victims were 
near collapse. 

In Jackson County, Arkansas, 200 fy d a ! L 
families were found in 20 small SO ene In : . 
houses on a piece of ground which | NErsole Ww ich Sives the foot re | 
the flood had converted into an is-| 
land. They were patiently awaiting | 
rescue. | 

Three openings in the. levee near : 
Piggott, Ark., permitted the flood aT . . 
waters to gush out. Five hundred Cusnion Soe oT incomparable and unique 
families quickly evacuated the 
area. The waters approached the 
outskirts of Piggott but that town 
was not endangered. 

The Tallahatchie River, which 
residents call ‘‘The Delta Bad b} . oF 
Boy,’’ rose steadily in Mississippi com ination for comfort. In addition 
where large areas were ravaged ' 
several weeks ago by the Cold Wa- 
ter River basin flood and the more 
recent overflow of the Pearl River 
near Jackson. 

In some places farmers shoul- 


SRE Geeeent further Baltease shoes are hand-lasted. and made ff He : i, ec he ~~ a, pe: y costume ... beauti- 


























jewelry department on the 




















right 
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Hide ieraees first of all, your coat... 


——— —— ws 


it must be right... you'll be wearing it from now on 


dresses. It must be one that will look distinguished, 





your underneath 


dynamiting of levees to _ relieve 
pressure against other threatened 
river walls. 


VAN DYK WILL HEAD | 
HOSPITALIZATION PLAN of top-quality leathers and fabrics, like all 


Eilers Picks Newark Man for oS Be eG ee gl 
New York’s Proposed Small. | | Ee ee Gl as well at the end of the season as it does 
Payment Service. other well-known Balta shoes. Sf ee 








ful woolen... to look 











Karl Eilers, president of the Asso- we fe ees Bes Sees ee | 
ciated Hospital Service of New ’ ee ee i pa 
York, announced last night that Cae ih pw ™ i: o £ 3 Now. Altman presents a group of such coats 
Frank Van Dyk had been named a lt : sagen ee: 2 a ig i oy 
executive head of New York’s new 
small-payment hospitalization plan. 2 Fy... a %, & ee SS Eas S Be 3 $3 
Mr. Van Dyk is manager of the ee: o. 7 % i Bake S ehaee 3 : : : ‘ 
ee ot th ; 2 5, a: S yee : ... simple swaggers for town... beauti ully 
ty at Newark. s RS, he : Sites ae a 

Under this plan groups of em- ¢ i e: 
ployes will budget the expense of , : es strap slipper of kid with silk kid oat BS | 
hospital care for approximate] | a8 Sa 4 Rise’ ae 
ey trim. Black, blue or brown. 14.50 fl : ro me. «Cut... easy to wear 
which amounts to $10 a year, indi- ° 3 : Be ae | 
viduals will be entitled to three 
weeks of semi-private hospital care 
while they are members. Mr. Van 
Dyk announced that the Associated 
Hospital Service of New York will 
undertake the solicitation of annual 
subscriptions among employed 


groups, arranging with employes Bg ee eee pHs os EES RE 5s LB ase ce § in 7 pe 

for payroll deduction. = 4  . BS EEE ae Pe te, See et ME gt eee a, A 32Q.45 AG 43 > > -00 
‘Mr. Van Dyk,” said Mr. Eilers, ce “ EGE NOES SUB ERE LR Sia oe . 

‘‘was one of the first im the Ameri- ae ee ce fi ee. 

can hospital field to recognize the | 8 

public service potentialities of | 

group hospitalization. Mr. Van Dyk | 

is known throughout the United | 

States as a consultant on the group | 

plan by which the employed worker | 

of average means can meet his hos- 5 ee 

pital bill. He organized and is man- x “Sy kidskin oxford with silk kid trim. 


aging a similar non-profit plan in | a “= 
Essex County successfully and is ; | a Black, blue or brown. 13.50 











secretary of the Essex County Hos- ss 
pital Council. He has been a spe OM 
cialist in hospital financial prob- 3 eee mec WS 
lems for the last twelve years, eight : Sey 

: =e ii 4 


of which he spent in directing fund- ‘ Mieco i 
raising campaigns for hospitals.’’ iis) ite we 





NEW FAMILY COURT URGED. 


Law Group Calls Building in East 
_Fifty-seventh Street a Firetrap. 











The building housing the Family 3 ae 2 ai = ~Forstmann woolen, with the 
Court in East Fifty-seventh Street eee: [eee 

is a firetrap, according to a report : i ; Beste Sent 
by the committee on domestic re- Ee ta ee OST Pre 8 or black. seoceeces 
lations courts of the New York ¥ EOE 8 ae 

County Lawyers’ Association, made 
public yesterday. The report rec- 
ommends that the court be trans- 


— as soon as possible to other. 
quarters. 

The report, which says that the women’s shoes — second floor 
subcommittee on buildings visited 
all the court houses in the city, 
also voices criticism of the Chil- 
dren’s Court in East Twenty-sec- 


ond Street and says that th t ) 
e cour wuts Avenue at 34th Street e Also at East Orange and White Plains ' Fifth Avenne at 34th St. ¢ MUrray Hill 2-7000 e Also at our East Or ange and White PI shors 


new full tucked sleeve; navy 
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STERN ABR | ~ Flowers... Flowers.. everywhere 





BROTHERS e 42ND STREET WEST 


The Annual Flower Show opens at the Grand Central Palace tomorrow. And Stern's will have its 
own flower show! Flowers everywhere... in ourlobby...in our windows... on our main floor 
... and in our Spring Drapery Vista .. . sweet-smelling Hyacinths . . . Dogwood in full bloom 
...A profusion of gaiety, color and charm... arranged by the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery As- 


e a manner as to give you a touch of that delicious malady, Spring Fever. 


. Lore <e Oe 
oth Se ma 








W hat a Silk Sale 


Pure dye striped silk shirtings ... Pure dye 
foulard prints (those very smart tie designs) 








. . beautifully patterned matelasses in a 





galaxy of luscious colors. At a price that 








enables you to have the 
wardrobe of a princess on a Cc 
paupers pocketbook. yard 


SECOND FLOOR 


SPRING DRAPERY VISTA 
says it with 
FLOWERS 


“Sorrento” 


Percale Sheets... 


Stern's own famous “Sorrento” percales at an 
all time low for three days only! The sheet 
that thousands upon thousands of women 
have found to their liking for its fine texture 


and durability. Stock up on Sorrento now 
and for years enjoy their 
satin-soft smoothness. Size 


72x 108 inches, hemmed. 1 99 
Regularly 1.89. « 











FOURTH FLOOR. 


90x108 ins., hemmed regularly 2.19——now 1.69 


72x108 ins., hemstitched.. regularly 2.19——now 1.69 . \ ¥  t ; 3 a A W 
90x108 ins., hemstitched.. regularly 2.89——now 2.09 a ey ie OM 0 Vi) 0 
45x3814 in. cases, hem’ed regularly 50c——now 39¢ ) | 


45x381¢ in. cases, hemstitched. .reg. 60c——now 49%e this brilliant showing of twenty window treat- 


| x Ws) ments for Spring ... each inspired — in either 
Mail and Phone Orders: LOngacre 5-6000 : a color or design—by a gay Spring flower. Ideas 
—_ —fresh new ones for curtains as well as draper- 
ies—abound in a glorious profusion of gaiety, 
charm and beauty. Sparkling clear colors. Joy- 
ful chintzes. Lovely Regency linens. Modern 


OVl i , : ee <4 Ms . & plaids. Brilliant stripes. And a wealth of in- 
| aN - » « « We quote no “regular values” because the |; a. we genious handlings of trimmings ... to say noth- 


: Ca ing of the new methods of tailoring slip covers. 

prices of these rugs are so low as to have no logical relation to their quality and beauty. maa wn Whether you plan to make your own draperies 
| Wey VE \ ...or buy them ready made... you'll find new, 

original ideas aplenty in this Spring Drapery 


SALE OF ROOM SIZE and LARGER | Wa@eaae © = 


Ready-Made Draperies. Slip Covers... Custom- 


+ | F , Chintz, printed linen, made to vour order for a 
: ad be . | 7 printed crash, and novelty three-piece living room 
a s CT cot 44 : cotton.....1.98 to 10.98  suite.....from 21.85 up 
* wm Popes, 4 (Price applies to Metro- 
4 . g : Drapery Materials by _politan- area.) 
Ul gs i | , —— om babes Chintz, i - Curtain Materials. Mar- 
~ F FF linen, printed crash, 1m- 


ed AA AGRE quisette, voile, scrim, swiss, 
por an mes - 


rayon, ninon, silk gauze, 
tonnes, textured cottons, 


; | * pongee, plain and figured 
This is the surplus stock of an importer whose clientele includes many of the most prominent | A -) SUD: WATE BHEENN, nets, ranging in price from 


| 29c to 1.98 yard 
decorators in the country. If we were to tell you what his original prices were, we fear you 49c to 1.98 yard 


would find it difficult to believe. ..for we ourselves do not know how he can afford to sell f > Glass Curtains. Ruffled, Accessories. Novelty 


h : . sg . tailored, net and cottage hardware, trimmings, 
them to us at such drastic price concessions. But we do know exceptional value when we ¥ | renee 10000-4090 Venetian ball 


see it—and these rugs are it! There are only 55 all told—so it will have to be “first come, first 
served.” Here are a few examples: 


69 #119. 149 


Bakshaish... .§.8x10.4 ree 15.6x12.3 er 6.9x18,5 
OS Saree 4.3x8.5 GOrevat, .. occu 12.3x9.3 Gorevan...... 8,9x12.3 


Hamadan..... ).2x5.2 Bakshaish......5.6x14 Kermanshah.......13x9.2 Gorevan...... 9,4x12.8 
Fereghan.....10.8x7. Hamadan...:..4.2x8.9 Arak... eee 


Oushak.......14.¢ ee 4.8x9.7 Karabagh. cal 6.3x18.4 Fereghan.....8.7211.6 POE 6c cceees% 


Meshed...... Das Hamadan......4.2x9.2 Ind 10x13.4 . F » 0 Lilihan....see-- 
Bakshaish....5.8x13. Shiraz.......6.10x15.2 Kermanshah... .10.6x14.8 “a ses eee c~ Ispahan.........9x12 


Sizes quoted on Oriental rugs come ee Beige Asia Minor....10.4x20 | Kermanshah axl2 


are always approximate. Khorassan 10x13.8 STERN’S FOURTH FLOOR 


Just 25 Semi-Antique Scatter Rugs .. . 2x3 to 4x6... $]] 
BROTHERS «© 42ND STREET WEST 


10°%o (plus a small carrying charge) will deliver one of these rugs to your home. Convenient 
terms for the balance on Stern's liberal Budget Payment Plan. No mail or phone orders. 


. ~~ > 7 a 7 > > a. » i -~ 
" . 
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Another great Macy Scoop! MACY’S 


* 
| ol gloves from France WALK-AWAYS 




















PS * 

| ° ° ? Peaks 
Verified value 2.50. Transatlantic cables! Buyer sails! Tre- — exclusive with Macy s oo Ci T10 U S 
mendous purchase of first choice French skins! ‘Then the gloves! ok 
You must see them; you'll know without being told that the al | ae. Xx 
finest French craftsmen made them, and that we have reason to ee FO S 
be proud of this particular coup—which, incidentally, nobody : 
else has duplicated at this price. Buy now. Enjoy the best . ; : ° 
in gloves, with the added satisfaction of saving a very con- >. on Spring coats 
siderable amount. ‘They come in novelty and pull-on styles; | ee 
black, brown, navy, white. | Women’s Gloves, Macy’s Street Floor. \ | 





a * . 
> : . ot 


You'll/tak Plife if yo ye if] you wear - 

Walk-A hys\\ Becaus 
bo ® 

c| : 


is differert from anys 


fox—natural silver or white dyed 
pouch collar—new formal swagger 
‘ es —new front pockets—misses” sizes. 


-weight—it’s 





eel closely 





5 
et is rodmny f ugh at the ee fox—(white dyed) ona built-away- 
-from-the-neck cohar—women’s and 


calf in bluk/ . | . | little women’s sizes. 


Costly yarn-dyed fabrics in lacey, 
crisp, or smart novelty weaves. 
Deep blue, brown or black. 





Better Coats—Macy’s 3rd Floor 























thee monotone 


suit AND 
the checked 


topcoat 


ALL FOR 


22 FOE RRERS « ” : . , PRE Re a ~ 7. . : 
» Oe “. . s «° . > . 5 , We %e. ep etree 5's) s'0's * A * tn" . * 
Lae S a . - “ne o’e*s sates se ne . y * Fe 4 A . v 
Ke : “4 nm . : Brett Secealatatatetence'e* AOD OR . nee Ng o a 
: : y < " Serer ete ater ee . Zz . ~ en ne 
- ooo” * . ~ 4 * “A 
e. v : ° ° * Me. v 7 ns *” ~ 
, , : v 2 , . <4 
. < é d _— ) me . 
° . . . "9 . ~ nd 2 
.* “se . . . - A454" an ao 
. m ae " . e . 3 “ws Re oe 7, 
eet r . . . F . eS ee fon nate tee “ 
. BAS 
oe a . ’ 
“f eelepeiaes od Miiet =: 
* : 
oe sstoteae a orse4 
4 See uf 
._ . 6 . \ oe ? 
4 prose - 
. . 4 - “4 . 
Vi oe? ah < a , 
. . . . ‘ , - . 
. 7.» vy ‘ a* - 
*.*e ete 5 » P. a . 
% “s tele » . SAE EE - », 
. ‘ _ . ¢ - . 
. *. a . . . 
e . , _ . , oe . 
* ZA 4 <> 
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This is the biggest suit sea- 
son in years. And the biggest 


suit fashion in the biggest oe . 2 a oO a \ ae 4 : @ U alll a f1 YO ns 














Suit season is this: the 
checked topcoat over the ee wien Os is 7 “ae \ la Y ‘ q , L |, 
matching monotone suit. fe Y yr Ven Pw et | CN AES — t ey {I sive what it takes 
The topcoat, with its peak iin ’ eN. | ‘ SOURS | OPER é B 

lapels, is a beauty. ‘The 
Kinglish drape jacket suit 


CR | , Re BS oe % =’, ES age 
that moulds softly to the ee i -—e — OF | *y ft SE 
figure is a beauty. Brown, =» i” <aen f<t He. ‘fee 2 6 QI 
and navy. ‘The quantity is —. | £€ Qs ln SO ar eae6hl(wl RE * 


limited—so come in instantly! = | \ Oia oe er \ ™ 2 [ae . 
sizes 12 to 20.—Sutt Shop, : f Wee f BRS CN “S a ae: The,new dresses, new coats and new suits are 
| e als ; ig : oh 3 % . y = ¥ wP 6 Me oy; = an ae 4 7 ieee RE ; pa 2 a . , } ; es ‘1 
Macy’s Third Floor. ae . a i . req nag | (Popes fi all planned to glorify ladies of sylph-like 


fo wear the new clothes 





apy be a eo : 3 | oe ; Cee Bi . ms , Mo fog ee proportions. Streamline hips and tiny waists 
ee Pek naet (6 Se ee \ \ Vee i i ie are the order of the day. If you’re less than 

co, ity: ®. * 3% My a a . : e : 3 fy oe oa 5 . Bates states, *ate —_— ee te fost “% me a . 1 Addy : ; 

ate si dpa bes SE | Ce si | eee aca ry, f fh i Se ee streamline yourself, aw naturel, let founda- 








tions by Gotham get you in shape for spring! 
They’re as beautiful as they are efficient, and 
come in styles for stout or average figures. 


Corset Center, Macy’s Second Floor. 


1. 16-in. side-lace girdle, firm broche, 
with knitted elastic panels. 


2. all-in-one for the average figure, with 
lace uplift and low evening back. 


3. all-in-one for stout figures; very deep 


inner belt and lace uplift, 
REMEMBER .,.. vou pay NO 
New York City sales tar on mer- 


chandise delivered outside New : J 3 
York City limits. r, : Other Macy News on Pages 3, 19 and 27. 











We sell only for cash. Resulting economies including efficiency and volume save, we estimate, six per cent. We endeavor to have the prices of our merchandise reflect this saving, subject to limitations over which we have no control. 
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| tinued or to be interrupted, if not 
abandoned. No alternate plan that 
bears the faintest shadow of being 
practical has been advanced by 
those engaged in the enterprise of 
trouble-making. Of course, I know 
and you know, that there are all 
sorts of harum-scarum ideas of di- 
viding up the wealth of the coun- 
try, or providing allowances for 
elderly people in amounts that 
would bankrupt the Treasury and 
other schemes that would totally 
wreck the whole theory of our gov- 
ernment. They vary only in degree | 
from what has been preached by 
anarchists and Communists all | 
through history. I won’t patenant 
here to deliver a lecture on the eco- 
nomics of wealth, but I will leave 
it to your own good, Irish common 
sense to realize that money cannot 
se money if it is not worth any- 
| thing and that wealth in property 
|! form becomes valueless if it cannot 
be used. 

“The bil! now before Congress, 
about which so much commotion is 
being raised, means simply a car- 


LEHMAN, FARLEY 
IN TALK ON REVOLT 


They Discuss Tammany Hos- 
tility Over Reapportionment, 
but Keep Their Plans Secret. 








FARLEY SPEAKS AT ALBANY 








St. Patrick’s Dinner Hears Plea 
for ‘Irish Common Sense’ to 
Support Roosevelt. 





Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


ALBANY, March 16.— Confronted | 


by a serious revolt in the Democra- | 
tic State ranks, 
and Postmaster General Farley put! 
their heads together here tonight | 
on strategy to force through the | 
Legislature the bill reapportioning | 
Senate and Assembly seats. 
Governor Lehman has already de- | 
clared war on Tammany men who | 


Governor Lehman | 


|has revealed. 


rying on of the 
hundred per cent perfect. 
ceived especially 


and errors that actual experience 


national legislature. 


maintenance, shall be so small that 
no workman or working woman 
who can get a job in private indus- 
try will be tempted to remain in a 
government job. That sounds like 
good sense to me and I hope it does | 
to you.’’ 


Farley Thinks Bill Will Win. 


Belief that the Legislature would 
pass the Democratic legislative re- 
apportionment bill was expressed 
yesterday by Postmaster General 
Farley, Democratic State and na- 
tional chairman. Mr. Farley ex- 
| pressed this opinion after a confer- 
ence with Speaker Irwin Steingut 
and Senator John J. Dunnigan, ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, at the 
Biltmore Hotel. 

It seemingly is the policy of the 
Democratic leaders to sit tight for 
a while on the bill in the hope that 
the opposition of some of the Dem- 
ocratic legislators will weaken. 
There also is the possibility of get- 
ting 
pass the bill. 











President’s pro-| 
gram. The measure may not be a' 
Indeed, | 
some of its provisions were con-'| 


The President de. 
' vised the measure now before the | 
He wants a/| 
large amount of money for public | 


are seeking to kill the measure| works and he proposes in these en- 
since it would deprive Tammany | 
Hall of the legislative seats and | 


cost the ‘Hall’ its old hegemony. ! 


ule which, while sufficient to pro- | 
vide the actual 


terprises to establish a wage sched- | 


Erwin Estate to Family. 


The estate of the late City Magis-| 


; eg ee | trate Francis’ J. Erwin, who died 
S Corrwee FRUITS | here on March 6, will be divided 


equally between his widow and 
mother, under the will 
probate yesterday in 
court, 
‘“‘more than $5,000.’ 

C. Erwin, the widow, 


Mrs. LucW&le 








Postmaster General Farley is be-| 





lieved to be for a reapportionment | 
with the conviction that it would | 
solidify Democratic strength in the | 
State for a decade to come. 
| 
| 





| privates Derby 
The two met at the annual dinntr | 
of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick | 
where Mr. Farley, who is at State | 
and national chairman the | 
Democratic party, was the Setaet-| 
pal speaker. 
Just what tactics were mapped at 


Appropriate Design 


Decorated for the spring 


season with a selection 


each 


ort Trays 
Beautiful Gifts 


Three 


trated. 





illus- 
In excellent 
taste for a small gift. 


Styles as 





disclosed nor was Mr. Farley’s at- 
titude made thoroughly clear. It 
was expected, however, that the 
conference was productive of de- 


) of beautiful flowers. 


the Lehman-Farley talk was not | 





PLUMMER : 


7 East 35th Street 


ow ta 
) | 6 es 
! At tpe 


ta 











cisions which would be revealed 








next week in some new moves by'! 
the Governor. 


Patronage Foreseen as a Key. 


Governor Lehman has already 
served notice on the party leaders | 
that he wants the Dunnigan-Streit | 
reappointment bill passed and that 
if necessary he will go directly to, 
the people to enfore his viewpoint. | 

It has become evident that patron- : 
age mav become the key to the sit-; 
uation, since it may. be necessary to |, 
reward the nine or ten Tammany | 
legislators who will have to vote. 
themselves out of office if the bill 
is to be passed. 

Governor Lehman would be able to 
hand out some good positions, but 
the national administration, repre- 
sented by Mr. Farley, would be ina 
far better position to deal jobs from 
the Washington deck. If this phase 
of the current imbroglio at Albany 
was touched upon-in the talk be- 
tween the Governor and Mr. Far-, 
lev, they kept it a secret. 

In his address at the St. Patrick’s 
dinner, Mr. Farley warned that de- 





A Spring Sale 


of New Frocks 


ccenting Youth! 


Larger Women and Misses 





feat of the President’s work relief 
program “ould bring a ‘‘whirlwind”’ 
of ‘‘log-ro}i°.g’’ in Congress, and 
‘urged hi: “-@arers to apply ‘‘good 
Irish comma: sense’ to all ‘‘hare- 
brained’’ financial schemes _pro- 
posed to remedy economic condi- 
tions. 
Hits 


**Some of vou may be confused by 
the volume of words that have come 
from both in and out of Congress,’’ 
said Mr. Farley. “I will admit my- | 
self that the smoke is pretty thick 
at times. We hear the reckless dis- 
cussion of intricate problems that | 
have plagued humanity ever since, 
civilization began, and we have the 
bragging of those who affect to be 
able to provide a remedy for all our | 
ills by waving a magic wand. 

‘‘I need not tell you that when 
this administration was given a 
mandate to rescue the nation from 
the swamp of depression, the whole 
fabric of government seemed to be 
on the verge of collapse. Congress 
gave the President the necessary 
power to set up machinery for the 
restoration of business, and the 
gradual elimination of wholesale 
unemployment, as well as a system 
to make it possible for the farmer 
to live, and therefore insure the 
national food supply. 

“Now the whole question before 
the country is whether this plan | 
that has advanced us so far on the 
road back to prosperity is to be con- 


_ — 


“EVERYBODY'S” 


COMING TO THE 


PARIS FAIR! 


‘*Reckless Discussion.”’ 








sheer jacket frock 
with corded giletand 
cuffs. Navy or black. 


@ You, 
there! 


too, should be 


For the new products, new 
packages, new displays you 
will see . for the pres- 
tige, progress and help it 
can be. 


Fight thousand manufac- 
turers display their wares. 
Thirty-two countries con- 
tribute their share. 


It’s an aid to your business 
...astep toward your goal 
... it’s new fields to draw 
from . it’s possibilities 
untold. 


It’s bigger than ever, in 
scope and in size, the most 
successful of all... a great 
enter prise. 


Put down your work, out- 
-line your plans, the Trade 
Fair is calling .. . and you 
should be there! 


tailored chiffons. 
assure you a well-dressed 


Sizes 16/2 to 3042 
and 38 to 56 





For Information 


French Chamber 
of Commerce of 
the _United States 


1 W. 39th St., 











Tucked chiffon with lace 
yoke.Blackornavy blue. 


Redingote ensemble with 
black, brown or navy coat. 


7 HE newest fashion ideas... 
the utmost in quality and value 
..»-PLUS the youthful, slenderizing 
effects we excel at, in gracious 
styles for daytime and afternoon. 
Redingote ensembles with full- 
length sheer wool or crepe coats. 
Jacket frocks of interesting 
sheers or town prints. The new 


Everything to 


LANE BRYANT 


at 5th Ave., New York 
15 Hanover Place, Brooklyn 





_o~" 

a daa 
AY e 
=4% a 


Bo Arh 


spring. 


HOLD LAWYER AS HEAD 
OF BANK SWINDLERS 


Federal Agents Arrest Philadel- 


home, protested his innocence. 

He was an important witness two 
weeks ago in the case of Arthur G. 
Dickson, an attorney, who was held 
in $10,000 bail on a charge of deal- 








| phian—Institation Here Said | ing in stolen securities. He testified 


that he was requested by a lieuten- 
| ant of Dutch Schultz, New York 
|racketeer, and Doc Wiley, an al- 
Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


PHILADELPHIA. March a leged gambler, to investigate Dick- 
Benjamin F. Goodman, a Philadel- | son’s financial and legal standing. 
phia attorney, was arrested me | Federal agents said that the 
today by Federal agents and held! forged check ring was in operation 
in $25,000 bail on a charge of being/| for about two years. L. Levin, a 
the ringleader in a 32,000,000 check | Department of Justice representa- 
Swindle against banks in several); tive, declared that one New York 
Eastern cities. He will have a fur-; bank lost $1,250,000. 
ther hearing on Monday. | Federal agents said that forged 

Three other men, arrested here! checks containing the names of ac- 
within the last two weeks as par-| tual depositors were drawn on the 
ticipants in the scheme, and two! Chase National Bank and other 


to Have Lost $1,250,000. | 








enough Republican votes to/'| 


held in New. York will also be ar-| New York banking institutions and 
raigned here on Monday. sent to this city. With them ac- 
Goodman, arrested by agents who! counts were opened at the Indus- 





} 
' 
| 


, 





lay in wait for him outside his | trial Trust Company and the South 


Philadelphia National Bank under 
fictitious names assumed by mem- 
bers of the ring. Before the for- 
geries could be detected the depos- 
itors would withdraw their entire 
accounts and disappear. 





‘Romanoff’ May Join Circus. 

ROCHESTER, Ind., March 16 
(7P).—Prince Michael Romanoff, 
whose claim to royal parentage often 
has been questioned, may join a cir- 
cus here soon, officials announced to- 
day, but he will have to have a rail- 
road ticket to make the trip from 
New York for the opening stand. 
Negotiations are in progress be- 
tween the prince’s manager, George 
Wood, and the Cole Brothers-Clyde 
Beatty Circus, which is wintering 
here. The circus wants the prince 
for a ‘‘colossal Russian spectacle.”’ 





filed for. 
surrogates’ | 








rl tis “Us tat OFF, ore. ; 


The estate was valued at! 


and Mrs. | 
Anna E. Erwin, his mother, live at | 
cost of human! 215 West Ninetieth Street. 











what are yo 


4 SUCCESSES IN WAFFLE PIQUE 


: fem w ite :or Pink — 
° Wear the Carnation with it. 
® Not shown— Niee flariz 
HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 
LIBERTY. OF LONDON 


STREET FLOOR 


FIFTH AVENUE Af 





u doing 
about your neck? 


Certainly you'll have a Spring suit, but what 
gees under your coat spells success or failure. 


® A. Copy of Reboux.* Butterfly bow, hug-tight 
front. White with navy or white applique. 

. 2. ea Chanel’s “eat whisker” bow, frilled 
hite, or the very, very new Pink. 


ae 7 ene Vietorian frilled edge makes this Ascot 


saris gauntlet eufis to go 
with. Gilets above. White or Pink. 


AOTH STREET VOLUNTEER $-1000 





2.95 


2.935 


1.95 


1.95 
50e 


1.00 
































4/ Sun-fast and Tub-fast 


ORGANDY 


CURTAINS 


69 = 


Lovely crisp curtains, beautifally made. The 4” ruffles 
are finished with a double picot. They come in lovely 
spring shades of white, canary, 
peach or ecru. Unusual value. 33” w. x 214 yds. long. 


green, blue, pink, 





quantity. eeeeee0e 





address 





Use this blank when ordering or telephone 
VO. 5- 1000 


shades.......cheqme ... ss 
name cece ccc creer sc eee sce c ces eo CMAPEO cccces 


eeeseereeereeeeseeeeeenenes Oe 0. Geececee 








3: MeCutecheon’s 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 49TH STREET eVO. 5-1000 


FIFTH FLOOR 





ROCKEFELLER JR. SAILS. 


| 
i 
i 
| 
' 
Leaves on Italian Liner for Two | 
| 
| 





Months’ Rest in Europe. 





John D. Rockefeller Jr. sailed | 
yesterday with Mrs. Rockefeller on | 
the Italian liner Conte di Savoia for 
Naples and will be away wom two 
months, 

As usual their names were not on 
the passenger list. Mr. Rockefel- 
ler boarded the ship by the third 
class gangway at 10:30 A. M. and 
went to a suite on the main deck. | 
Mrs. Rockefeller had preceded 
him by the regular passenger gang- | | 
way. 

Mr. Rockefeller declined to be ime | 
terviewed. He said through his sec- | 
retary, who accompanied him, | 
that he had no definite plans about | 
his trip except that he was going | 
for a rest. 





3 Day Sale of Rebuilt 


FRIGIDAIRE 


General Electric, Electro. 
lux, Kelvinator, Majestic, Grounow, Cros- 
ley, Bohn, Leonard, Copeland, Univer- 
sal, etc. 500 to choose from; all sizes. 


29% 


Reconditioned by our own expert me- 
chanics like new. Guaranteed by ws 
up to 5 years according to ~make. 


CASH OR TERMS 


DOUGHERTY’S, N. Y.’s Oldest Cut- 
Price Refrigerator Dealers. Showroom 
located in the basement of the Pennlin 
Bidg.. Heart of Shopping Center. 


200 W. 34th, Cor. 7th Av. 


—— a 


Westinghouse, 

















SECOND 
FLOOR 
DRESS SHOP 





some poaple. ‘shnply ean’t wear man 
tallored suits. But this Spring you 
must be suited. Here’s the solution 
-and a beantiful one, too. A real dress 
of silk erepe. Don’t miss the cow! 
neek, panelled waist, and cuffed 
short sineve. ‘The jacket is nipped 














SECOND 
FLOOR 




















FiFTH AVENUE at 49TH STREET, VO 35-1000 


a 
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ILLINOIS GIVES UP 
FIGHT ON INSULLS 


State Will Move Tomorrow to 
Nol Pros the Last Case 
Against Brothers. 




















a conference with assistants who| ment in their efforts to stave off 


prosecuted Samuel Insull in 
embezzlement case which brough 
acquittal last Tuesday. 


another! the failure of their utility empire, 
t but found no evidence of willful 


| wrongdoing. 





“In view of the acquittal of the| $12,000,000 Minnesota Relief. 


Insulls on these charges,’’ Mr. 
Courtney said after the conference, 
‘fand because of the fact that evi- 
dence similar to that in the pending 
case has been passed on by the 
juries in the recent trials, I do not 
believe we could obtain a convic- 
tion if we went ahead Monday. 


| 











‘‘Therefore, I have instructed my' 


assistants to move for the nol 


ST. PAUL, March 16 (/P).—Gov- 
ernor Floyd B. Olson today signed 
a bill providing $10,000,000 for re- 
lief purposes during the next bi- 
ennium and another providing 
$2,000,000 for seed loans to ‘‘needy 
and destitute’ farmers, with a $300 
maximum. 





Dr. Neymann Sails to Lecture. | 
Dr. Clarence A. Neymann of Chi- 
cago, who was the originator of 
artificially produced fever as a 
means of treating disease, sailed 








yesterday on the Champlain, to 


give a special course of lectures at | 


the Belgian University, Liege, Lou- |. 
vain, Brussels and Ghent, and also 
to address the Royal Medical So- 
ciety of London. Dr. Neymann is 
associate professor of psychiatry at 
Northwestern University. | 








MeCREERY’S 


FEDERAL CHARGE PENDING assist: : 


| After this action Martin Insull, | 


'who is a British subject, will be / 


turned over to the government for | Mi © 
deportation to Canada, where he | qe 
plans to enter business. | 3 
Samuel Insull, an American citi- 
zen, is said to be ready to enter | ™ t € 
ai@.s 
WAMSUTTA 
4a ie 
The juries in the three omted 
: , which were tried were of the belief | 
action is believed to mark the end) +1,.+ the Insulls and their associates | ¢ 


business in this country in an ad-| 
visory capacity. | 
: “T. e 
of all prosecutions of the brothers} micht have been guilty of bad judg- | aE gy I eyo 
in connection with the collapse of | WAMSUT IA 
| PERCALE. SHEETS 
| 








But Reports Are That It May Be 
Dropped—Martin Insull 
Will Be Deported. 





Special to THe New YorK TIMES. 
CHICAGO, March 16.—Illinois will 
move Monday to nol pros the re- 
maining embezzlement case against 
Samuel and Martin Insull in the 
Cook County Criminal Court. This 














With the brothers virtually as- 
sured of going free, Federal and | 
State authorities look back on} 
the Insull utility empire. AND PILLOW CASES 
A Federal indictment against the THE FINEST OF COTTONS ' 
brothers, Samuel Insull Jr. and 4 “Ap o~ _ 


nearly three years of futile effort 
seven of their former associates, 
- Sheets & Cases 


to put them behind bars. 
charging bankruptcy fraud, is still 





MeCREERY’S 


Fifth Ave. 34th Street 


-_pending in the Federal District 
Court, but it has been reported at 
various times in Washington that 
the government was preparing to 
abandon this, in view of the acquit- 
tal of Samuel Insull and sixteen 
other defendants in a mail fraud 
trial last Nov. 24. 

Martin Insull, under the terms of 
his extradition from Canada, could 
not be tried in the bankruptcy case. 

At Attorney General Cummings’s 
office in Washington it was said 
that a report was awaited from 
Dwight H. Green, rederal attorney, 
in Chicago. Mr. Green would make 
no comment here today. 

Thomas J. Courtney, State Attor- | 
ney, announced his intention to nol | 
pros the embezzlement charge after | 


toate 


y 9) N EWs!? 
rae ‘) ; Most famous of America’s finer 
| grade perecale sheets and cases— 
rarely found at reduced prices 
except once a year during Jan- 
uary sales. 





A New Trubenized 
Collar Shirt for 


Men—low priced at 


PLAIN 
Size* 


72x 108 


Glazed Chintz for Spring! 


Regularly Sale Price 


.2.95 
3.30 











Bedspreads ... 2.00 
Draperies .. pr. 1.95 


L.6.> You'll like this new “Dresden” pattern—so 


fresh and exuberant! White, orchid, gold, 
rose, peach, green or blue grounds. Full size 
gathered flounce with 
Pinch-pleated ruffled 
Sixth Floor 








Mareh Sale! 
Sewing 


) ~ 
Machines 
vi Yo of 
3 to 72 off 
Reg. $59. 6 electric desks. 
Made by the White Sewing 
Machine Co. Cabinet of 


American Walnut veneer on 
gumwood. (Jilustrated.) 


39.00 
8 Electric Desks SAG 
4 Used Electric ® 
Satie — 24 


Deferred payments 
may be arranged 


SECOND FLOOR 


NIicCREERY’'S HEMSTITCHED 


Size* 


72 x 108 


Sale Price 


ae fF 
.. 3.69 


Leeeeeenes Pee 


Get your com- 
plimentary 
eopy of the 
new Interna- 
tional Bridge 
Laws 


First in New York at MecCreery’s? 


er single spreads, 
90x 108.. 


tailored welt seams. 


draperies to match. 


A new low price for a well-cut, smartly 


MATCHING CASES 
PLAIN 


Regularly Sale Price 


42 x 3814.....85.....7 
45 x 3814.....90.....9 


50 x 38%.. 1.00..... B85 


*All sizes are torn sizes 


. ith the f Trubenized 
HEMSTITCHED tailored shirt with e famous Trubenize 


Regularly Sale Price 


1.00.... eae 
1.05.... ,~9@ 
1.15....1.00 


gue collar. Trubenized collars are custom fitted, Dotted Marquisette pastel ruffled curtains—rose, blue, 


Full width, 


Also—ivory and ecru cushion dots. 


1.50 pair 


MeceCREERY’S 


Fifth Avenue 34th Street 





and will not wrinkle, curl or develop rough gold, green, orchid or peach with white dots. 


edges—they’re the “new deal’ in collar 21/6 yds. long. 


(Effective April Ist, as 


freedom! Collar attached style in plain white 
released by the Whist Club) 


broadcloth or blue, 


Sizes lito 17. 


tan or grey stripes. 
tomorrow in. McCreery's 


First Floor. 


Stationery Department Second Floor—Mail and phone orders 


while quantities last. Wisconsin 7-7000. 








First Floor 
































Monday! 20° to 50% Reductions on *270.000 
stock of MeCreery Floor Coverings 








This is the greatest rug and carpet sale MeCreery’s have pre- 
sented to the public in over a year. Included are many dras- 
tic reductions from our own stocks plus outstanding special 
purchases! Rugs purchased in this sale stored free ‘til Fall. 


4.75 Grade Carpeting 
-Broadloom 


Choice 4x7 Regular S69 


Sarouk Rugs 


Noted 
colors, 





Regular $265 and $295 


Oriental Rugs 


Sarouks, Kirmanshahs, Kashans, Dagh- | 


dabeds and Chinese rugs! Firmly woven 
9x12 ft. size 


Featuring smartest spring colors 
in 9-, 12- and 15-foot. Have a rug 


for their 


deep glowing 
and intricate designs—so 
closely and finely woven that their 


beauty is everlasting. 


iT 1 


Sq. ¥d. 


s 


eut any length to fit almost any 


room in one solid piece. 


Also 6.50 Grade Broadloom at $3.95 Square Yard 




















quality. Magnificent designs. McCreery’s 
lowest price for fine rugs of this type. 
Approximately 9 x 12. 


Also 60 Selected Sarouk Rugs 








3x5 Size Regular 865 


Kirmanshah | 


iugs 
“ebab 


$239 


Extra High Pile 9x12 Size 
Axminster Rugs 


Formerly 8416 to 855. = ) 2 














Just 20! Extra Large Room Size 


Persian Rugs 


"298 


10x14.9......8675 
10x12.1...... 495 
8.10x15...... 495 
11.2x14.7.... 890 
9.10x14.6.... 330 


A limited 


So lovely and fine you could use quantity. Beautiful Oriental pat- 
them for wall hangings! The very ‘terns and smart modern designs. 


same rugs that have been selling For living and dining rooms. 


for 865 until now in regular stock. 














One-of-a-kind prize carpets that sell for 
$395 to 8975 regularly in our stock! 














10.6x14 
9.10x19 
SO.2019.0.-.- 
1U.But46.7..:. 
8.10x17.6.... 


S875 
975 
745 
645 
9735 


Guta....... Seee 
9.10x14.2... 345 
10.8x17.5.... 675 
11.3x16.10... 875 
11.7x17.3.... 1000 


Regular $69 and S389 


American 
Orientals 


Approximately 9 x 12 size. Thick 


Regularly 12.00 Fine 


Seatter Rugs. 


Lustrous little Persian rugs, aver- ‘2 











age size 2 x 3 feet—in charming 
designs and colors. 


10% Down—Balance Monthly on Purchases over $50, plus a reasonable 


At the price carrying charge. 


luxurious rugs with a deep pile 


of ordinary machine-made rugs. washed to a beautiful sheen. Au- 


All sizes approximate. No exchanges; no returns. 


McCREERY’S 


thentic Oriental patterns. 
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Her Purported Testament Is 


Filed, Giving Him the Bulk of ®BLOOMINGDALE’S PROVES THAT Tomorrow! Our Most Exciting Lamp 
a $560,000 Fortune. 











Event of the Season! Lamps Designed 


STATLERS TO CONTEST JT | by the Foremost Modern American 


Lawyer Will File Caveat Based | Artists! Savings up to $13 and more. 


on ‘General Circumstances’ in : 
Bride’s Mysterious Death. Many One-of-a-Kind! So Get Here 




















CARTHAGE, N. C., March 16 Early to This 


().—A purported will of Mrs. Elva 
Statler Davidson, leaving the bulk 
of her personal estate to her hus- 


band, H. Bradley Davidson Jr., of 3 
Pinehurst and Washington, is on a 
file with the clerk of the Moore 


County Superior Court. : : . a : . 
re of something more than new 
ae ant Seis ether than to Fifteen lovely models will give you a living pictu S g 


per nusband were $5,000 to Rad- clothes—they will prove that Front Page Fashions are within your reach if you shop \/ (3 || RN 
cliffe College, Boston, and $7,000 to 3 . ; a “ioe ; ; 
the Dwight School of Englewood, at BLOOMINGDALE’S. You will see fashions for juniors, misses, women, little 


N. J. women—even larger women. Everything from coats down to the smallest smart 
There was no reference in the will : k , t thrill ne 
to the amount of the estate, but at- accessory to make your spring costume a thrilling one. 


torneys familiar with Mrs. David- 


’s fi ial affair id it w . . . 
re contin — sis Fashion Show on the Third Floor Monday and 


The bequest to Radcliffe and Tuesday, March 18th and 19th at 11 and 2:30 
$5,000 of that to the Dwight School 
stipulated that the money be used 
for ‘‘one or more’’ scholarships. 
There was a $2,000 gift to the 
Dwight School library. | 

The will was dated Feb. 15, ant 

| 
} 











Davidson, whom she married: early 

this year, was named executor. 
Mrs. Davidson, 22-year-old adopt- 

ed daughter of the late E. M. Stat- 

ler, hotel man, and heiress to a 

part of his millions, was found) 

dead of carbon monoxide gas in her | 

garage at Pinehurst on Feb. 27. | 
solicitor Rowland Pruette said he | : Be _ : se | i Se Re 

suspected foul play and the Statler | = See Rea CS , 7 i | ° 

family had an investigation made | Se Jo. oe eo ee t : Wh I hh | q 

by private detectives. After a | ¥ i x ; : ee US ~,. S He : | Solera sees came eats ie F F eno “ Py ks | e e as . 

returned a verdict of death from | : = aes ASS | eee Sr j : u sually $10 to $20...and more! 

carbon monoxide gas under “un | oo. as | 3 ea - ge ty ge £, 3 

known circumstances.’’ | = et : . (>: a iff 3 ® Floor and Table Lamps 

| a. F ‘ eee ae - ® Indirect 3-Candle Lamps 

: gga | hay ae es re ® Chromiums, Copper, Alabaster, Imported 

A projected fight on Elva David- | | : 3 Sele fabri 1] 

s0n's will today brought to the fore- | = | . 7 All complete with fabric or unusual paper 


front again the strange circum-| ¥ 4 ‘: parchment shades 
stances of the heiress’s death. sis se 4 et 


J. M. Broughton, attorney for the | | ee, a ae Many one-of-a-kind! 
Statler interests, after receiving | | SO Rithciadtt cred 0 Meters Se , 
word that the will had been filed, | ) * Bee 4 i é pam Ss00F 
said he would file a caveat within a Bere, re | 4 
afew days. He said this would be 
based on the ‘‘general grounds”’ of 
the circumstances attending the 
making of the will and the death of 
Davidson’s 22-year-old bride of two 
months. 


x ay s : Sa : 
What money was left to Davidson | aS : 5: = : - 
was in addition to a $12,000 annu- | SS : 7 ASCE 
ity she arranged for him while in rr 4 ! 


Boston to confer with her attor- : a : : M E x | G / \ N 
nevs last February at the time the = I 7 S hes _ THE 


will is dated. 


LaneBarant|| | 2 | atten neem | JUMPING Bie 


when their designers created the new 
Duo-Settes special. They designed a 4 ) 
model for every type of figure. | 

ad 


WHAT 


FIGURE TYPE 
ARE YOU 





Death Mystery Is Revived. 


























°IT’S A WALK-A-WAY?! 






































Pending 





Monday, Tuesday and 
Dressmaker Suit, copy of Mainbocher 
| | model in navy wool with corded taffeta 


V4 ‘ reveres. Misses’ sizes 22.90 . . ee Wednesda ay 
| FAS Knee length Swagger Coat after Main- . % F : fe e is 
. Oy bocher. Navy with fine tucking. Misses’ : 


i 29.70 : " : Rigs 3 : a 3 ? | 
Maria Guy’s stitched taffeta hat. Copy ‘ : ‘ ‘ - 3 BLOO M | N S DALE S 


in black or navy B.50 











Woman’s black crepe afternoon dress 


with white gardenias 19.95 —_—_— a : will show you 
. Misses’ 4-pocket dress in chamois color Rg Meas SS aw 


Bi fe “= 7 smoothtone....,... . 16.95 Ge . : " 4 went . me . ca O NI LIVI N “= M O DEL S 


- 
—_— «© eF => 
le 
7 


” —— || : >; ~“~ NT _l|__ sixdistinct figure types...and their 


11 to 19 a 
99 * 


rs oe 99 
A “Lanbry 


eee eens Orc | : ya a - of AILCE 








of the new fashions from 


Apparel Shop a ; i ; md mg i ee a 4 FOUNDATIONS 





that smart women are blessing 


us for designing! Ina“ Lanbry” Third Floor * 
of 


Fashion 


hours with undiminished savoir || a : a — ‘ _ : \At . . | mets : A re CXp er | f : tt er Ww ¥ Ui 


you can face the busy days with 





perfect equanimity .the social 


SLEEP LIT OLE 


faire..for here are dresses that 
differ not one bit from the 
ultra smart frocks you wear at Sor Po. ee. a ee es help gou choose , : 
your best..while assuring youof || ae ee ees PAS Gay, sun-scorched — — over a white . 

; | } eee : | a ee , ground,—a pattern copied from expensive silks! 
perfect concealment through- Jas See ee | 3 Ea , a w 3 : : your typ e Button front, action sleeves,—which means you’ll 

| | ee: want it for cruises, for early spring, and for real 

earnest golflateron. Blue, brown,red. 14 to 20, 








out the period of maternity! 
"Trade Mark 


The baby ..and y ou..will love || & : ee ee : Be ni —— Ga <a oS * Mail and phone orders filled while quantities /ast. 
an exquisite hand-made layette! || : ee its Ne . ee fn Be Please state second choice in color. 


92 pieces . . . 37.50 | Be oe Bal _ Corsets—Second Floor Home Frocke—Second Floor 























THIRD FLOOR | eaneme maes Ln ae ge a : 
LANE BRYANT | VOLUNTEER 5°5900 >>> ( y e LEXINGTON AT 59TH- 





1 West 39th Street, New York 
15 Hanover Place, Brooklyn 


fo 
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MILWAUKEE MAKES 
QWN FEVER SERUM 


Anti-Toxin From Human In- 
stead of Animal Blood to Be 
Ready for Distribution Today. 








THIRD CENTRE IN COUNTRY 





Set Up by Man Whose Son Was 
Cured in Present Epidemic 
by Aid From Chicago. 





By The Associated Press. 
MILWAUKEE, March 16.—Physi- 
cians fighting a scarlet fever epi- 
demic, which has taken fifteen lives 





here this year, will receive tomor- 
row the first serum developed at a 
convalescent fever serum centre, 
the third of its kind in the nation. 

The centre here was set up 
through the gift of a wealthy Mil- 
waukee citizen, whose son recov- 
ered from scarlet fever after treat- 
ment with serum rushed from Chi- 
cago. 

The laboratories have all the lat- 
est equipment, including a glass- 
enclosed dust-proof room where the 
serum is transferred. 

It is at Columbia Hospital and 
was developed under the direction 
of Dr. William H. Thalheimer, di- 
rector of the Michael Keese Labora- 
tories and the Samuel Deutsch 
Serum Centre in Chicago. 

The serum is obtained from the 
blood of convalescent adult scarlet 
fever patients. Fifty men and wo- 
men here volunteered their blood. 
From each 200 cubic centimeters, 
or about a half-pint, of blood, about 
one-half becomes available as 
serum. This amount will treat two 
or three children. 

The serum is dispensed from the 





centre solely through the family | 
physician. It is used both as a 
preventative and as a treatment 
for scarlet fever. As a preventative 
it is effective for only ten days to 
two weeks. As a treatment it less- 
ens the severity of the disease and 
helps to offset complications. 

Serum made from human blood 
instead of from animal blood, as is 
commercial scarlet fever anti-toxin, 
does not have a reaction upon the 
patient. 

The centre intends to give atten- 
tion also to serums for measles and 
infantile paralysis. 





‘Rackets’ Warning Issued. 
Special to THE NEW YorRK TIMEs. 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., March 
16.—Ranson Caygill, Commissioner 
of Public Safety, warned residents 
today to guard against two ‘‘rack- 
ets’’—the exchange of worthless 
stocks for valuable ones, and what 
he described as the ‘‘bag of gold 
trick.’’ He said men pretending to 
buy gold at homes flee with it with- 
out paying. 








ARNOLD CONSTABLE 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 40TH STREET e@ 
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NEW YORK 


2000 Couturier bags 
2.98 


copied from 7.98 to 16.50 models 


These Paris couturier and American couturier bags are of such 


extraordinary beauty, we cannot begin to describe them. Every 


high priced model of any fashion importance has been copied for 


this sale, and for the life of us we can’t see the difference between 


the originals and these. 


The quality of the new leathers, the 


perfection of the interiors, the expensive frames, chains, bars and 


clasps, are faithfully repeated in these magnificent bags. As 


large a variety of models as we have ever presented. Initials extra. 


RNOLD CO 


NSTABLE, BAGS, STREET FLEGR 


a 








ARNOLD 


Peet MmvENUE 





Marcel Rochas 


A... .candy striped tissue taffeta dinner gown, 
showing the tailored influence of evening. 


19.75 
Taffeta for little women 


B...in a woolen costume whose frock is 
topped in a taffeta print with a shirred 


aiascneess «in a 


Taffeta Redingote 


C...a raglan sleeve taffeta coat covers a 
polka dotted French taffeta accented in 
contrasting pique nuiiibg ona a 


Taffeta Headline 


D...the forward brim and flat crown inter- 
preted in stitched taffeta 


Taffeta at the throat 


E...in a many-way-to-wear scarf that is an 
asset to your tailored togs....ssseeees de 


Taffeta for Sports 


F.. in a checked suit with tailored collar and 


cuff of white taffeta.....ccesccccccee 10:99 


Vionnet’s 


m, .swagger tweed coat lined entirely in 
taffeta, with her winged revers that have 
several ways of being different....... 39,95 
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STRACHEY CERTAIN 
HE WILL WIN CASE 


He Says Here He Will Prove 
Charges Are False—Fears 
Most ‘Precedent’ if He Goes. 








HOLDS GOVERNMENT ERRS 





‘Vague’ Accusations Would Be 
Threat to Others, He Insists— 
Yale to Permit Lecture. 





Evelyn John St. Loe Strachey ar- 
rived from Detrojt at 6 o’clock last 
evening and expressed confidence 
that he would establish his right to 
remain in this country at the de- 
portation hearing scheduled for 
Thursday in Chicago. 

The British writer, looking more 
like a returning heavyweight cham- 
pion than a literary figure, was 
met at Grand Central Station by 
Donald Friede of Covici Friede, his 
publisher, and a knot of reporters 
and photographers. His wife had 
met the train in Albany. 

Sitting in a compartment of the 
train, he outlined the position he 
will take at the hearing. 

‘“‘T shall, of course, deny the 
charges of entering the United 
States under false pretenses and of 
making a false declaration,’’ he 
said. 

‘He spoke with slow precision and 
a faintly nasal tone, toying most 
of the time with his wrist watch, 
which he had taken off. 

“The declaration I made on en- 
tering the United States,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘was that I was not a 
polygamist nor an anarchist and 
that I do not intend to overthrow 
the United States Government by 
force or violence, and I repeat that 
declaration now.’’ 

He added that ‘‘I believe I shall 
be able to establish the position 
that I’ve just outlined.” 


He Fears a Precedent. 


He asserted that, although the 
case was not ‘‘intensely serious’’ to 
him personally, he did not wish to 
be prevented from ‘‘coming back.’’ 
It was extremely serious as a prece- 
dent, he believed. 

‘‘There are many persons here to 
whom deportation means almost a 
sentence of death,’’ he said. 

If ‘‘vague’’ grounds were to be 
sufficient to have him deported, 
their plight would be distressing, 
he added. He identified the ‘‘many 
persons’ as ‘‘those from Fascist 
countries.’’ 

Mr. Strachey planned to leave 
either late last night or early today 
for New England. He will be rep- 
resented at the Chicago hearing by 
Edgar Bernhard, who, he said, was 
affiliated with the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

The writer, who weighs about 210 
pounds and stands 6 feet 2, wore a 
black hat with a very wide brim, an 
almost black suit with a brownish 
stripe, blue shirt with a black tle, 
and soft black shoes with large 
buckles. He was amused to learn 
that two flashlignt bulbs that burst 
like bombs during the picture-tak- 
ing belonged to a Hearst camera 
man. 


Miss Perkins Criticized. 
By The Associated Fress. 

WASHINGTON, March 16.—Sen- 
ator Vandenberg of Michigan criti- 
cized Secretary of Labor Perkins 
today for proposing the deportation 
of John Strachey, British writer, 
and at the same time permitting 
her assistant, Edward F. McGrady, 
to ‘‘defy the Constitution.”’ 

In a formal statement Mr. Van- 
denburg said that ‘‘before Madame 
Secretary of Labor deports Com- 
rade Strachey for alleged subver- 
Sive lectures, she should set her 
own house in order.’’ 

‘“‘She should,’’ he added, ‘‘avoid 
-the inconsistency of leaving her own 
Assistant Secretary McGrady un- 
molested in the next office after his 
Boston speech advising labor to so 
organize as to ‘make it unhealthy 
for a judge to defy you’ and calling 
United States judges ‘stupid’ when 
they choose the Constitution in pref- 
erence to the New Deal.’”’ 


Yale to Allow Lecture. 


Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 

NEW HAVEN, Conn., March 18.— 
Yale University granted today the 
request of the Yale Social Problems 
Club to allow John Strachey to 
@peak next Monday night in 
Sprague Hall, a university building. 
Permission had previously been 
refused. 

Several Yale professors will take 
part in the meeting. Mr. Strachey’s 
subject was announced tonight as 
*“‘The Menace of Fascism.”’ 


Williams to Greet Writer. 
Special to THE N&W York TImMpes. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., March 
16.—Williams College students were 
preparing today a welcome for John 
Strachey, who will address them in 
Chapin Hall, the largest auditorium 
on the campus, tomorrow evening. 
Mr.. Strachey will speak on ‘‘The 
Menace of Fascism.’’ 





Lady Godiva Invisible 
To Horse in This Storm 


By The Associated Press. 

KANSAS CITY, March 16.— 
Here, according to a Great Bend 
(Kan.) correspondent. of The 
Kansas City Star, is how today’s 
dust storm behaved there: | 

‘“‘Worst dust .storm in years 
raging. Visibility absolutely zero. 
Uncorked jug placed on sidewalk 
two hours found to be half filled 
with dust. 

“Picture wires giving way due 
to excessive weight of dust on 
frames. Irreparable loss in por- 
traits anticipated. 

‘‘Lady Godiva could ride through 
the streets without even the horse 
seeing her.’’ 


DRILLER 1S KILLED 
IN DYNAMITE BLAST 


Five Others Injured in Work 
on Sewer Tunnel Near the 
Untermyer Yonkers Estate. 














EXPLOSIVE IN ROCK IS HIT 





Stick Is Believed to Have Been 
Left by Incomplete Blasting 
on Friday. 





Special to THz NEW YorxK Times. 

YONKERS, N. Y., March 16.—An 
explosion of dynamite at the en- 
trance of a tunnel being constructed 
for the Westchester County sewer 
system killed one man and injured 
five others today. The blast oc- 
curred near the outskirts of the 


‘Samuel Untermyer estate. One of 


the injured is not expected to live. 

The scene of the accident was be- 
tween Warburton Avenue and the 
New York Central Railroad tracks 
near the Hudson River. While the 
men were working with a compres- 
sor drill, cutting through rocks in 
an embankment at 2 P. M., the 
drill struck a piece of dynamite 
lodged in a rock, according to the 
police. 

The workmen had used dynamite 
yesterday but none was handled to- 
day. The stick that caused the 
blast is believed to have been one 
that failed to explode during pre- 
vious dynamiting. 

Sylvio Celli, 24 years old, of 57 
Harriot Street, was killed. The in- 
jured are: Vincent’Antonuch, 60, 
of 78 School Street, compound skull 
fracture, condition critical; Joseph 
Barrett, 43, of 141 Beech Street, 
lacerations of face and head; 
Frank 8. Corbett, 31, of 2,470 Webb 
Avenue, the Bronx, skuli fracture; 
Joseph Cianciulli, 45, of 103 Alex- 
ander Avenue, Yonkers, lacerations 
of legs and face, and Millio Celli, 
33, of 33 Tuckahoe Road, shock. 

Antonuch and Barrett are in St, 
John’s Hospital, Corbett and Cian- 
ciulli in Yonkers General Hospital, 
and Celli in St. Joseph’s Hospital. 

The police said eight or ten men 
were working in or near the tunnel 
when the explosion occurred. The 
victims of the blast were working 


jin an enclosure that is about ten 


feet deep, large enough to accom- 
modate a 60-inch sewer pipe. ; 

The work is being done by the 
contracting firm of A. and G. Cian- 
ciulli of Yonkers. 


UTILITY CONTROL OPPOSED 


Merchants Call Wheeler-Rayburn 
Bill Destructive and Arbitrary. 











The Wheeler-Rayburn bill for 
regulation and control of public 
utilities, now pending in Congress, 
was assailed yesterday by the di- 
rectors of the Merchants Associa- 
tion as ‘‘destructive, unworkable, 
arbitrary and contrary to funda- 
mental American principles.’’ 

Their action was based on the 
report of a standing committee 
which favored, instead of the 
Wheeler-Rayburn measure, ‘‘sane, 
constructive legislation which will 
provide protection for both con- 
sumers and investors.’ 

Among the provisions of the bill 
assailed is one that would pave the 
way for abolition of utility holding 
companies. In this respect, the re- 
port declared, the measure is de- 
flationary and of doubtful constitu- 
tionality. The report found that 
the bill tended to usurpation by the 
Federal Government of regulatory 
duties now exercised by the States. 
Ultimate loss to investors, it was 
predicted, would greatly exceed any 
gains by consumers if the measure 
became law. 
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DUST STORM KILLS 
FOUR IN MIDWEST 


Trains Delayed, Trees Felled 
as Great Clouds Whirl for 
36 Hours Over 7 States. 








BREATHING IS DIFFICULT 





Child Suffocates in Kansas— 
Rain Descends as Mud Balls 
in Some Areas. 





KANSAS CITY, March 16 UP).— 
Four. persons, one a child suffo- 
cated by dust, were dead tonight 
and damage estimates ran high as 
the Midwest and Rocky Mountain 
regions counted the cost of a blind- 
ing, two-day dust storm. 

The dust, apparently subsiding 
tonight, was followed in many 
places by rain and snow. 

Seven-year-old Khile Salmon was 
found dead late today a quarter of 
a mile from his home near Hays, 
Kan. He became lost last night 
and suffocated. 

Three other persons were killed 
in accidents attributed to the storm 
—one near Hutchinson, Kan., an- 
other in Kansas City and a third 
in Omaha- where snow made streets 
slippery and dangerous. 

At Winona, Ka., the 9-year-old 
son of Ava Cloud wandered all 
night and was found today en- 
tangled in a barbed wire fence near 
his home. Doctors said he would 
recover. 

Oklahoma, Texas, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Colorado and Wyoming bore 
the brunt of the thirty-six hour dust 
attack. Snow and dust were re- 
ported over sections of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin tonight. 


Trains Are Delayed. 

Trains were delayed by poor vis- 
ibility, One was derailed in Kansas 
when drifted dust and sand cov- 
ered the rails to a depth of two 
feet. The storms were subsiding 
tonight. 

Passengers on a Rock Island train 
spent last night in the cars near 
Colby, Kan., after drifting dust had 
derailed the tender. The Santa Fe 
reported many of its Western Kan- 
sas trains were delayed for hours 
by zero visibility. 

Damage from the wind’s attack 
on freshly plowed fields could not 
be estimated, but property damage 
was expected to be high. Wyoming 
sheepmen, with lambing operations 


started and their ranges swept by 
dust clouds, were pessimistic of the 
amb crop. 

The sun was partially obscured in 
Southern Wisconsin today. 

Texas reported the worst dust 
storm of recent years across the 
western and northern parts of the 
State. A heavy load of dust was 
carried toward the Gulf of Mexico. 

Breathing was difficult through- 
out most of the area. Sleepers 
found relief under improvised fil- 
ters of wet towels and handker- 
chiefs. 

The dust storm, which came from 
the west and north, passed high 
over Kansas City. Light snow fell 
here late today. 


Mud Balls Fall. 


Some portions of Wyoming, Ne- 
braska and Central. Kansas _ re- 
ceived rainfall with the dust and 
mud balls came thudding down. In 
Wyoming snow fell in varying 
depths up to six inches at Sheri- 
dan, near the Montana line. 

Wind felled trees in San Isabel 
National Forest in Colorado, blew 
down power and light lines in many 
sections and wrecked two buildings 
at Westcliffe, Col. 

Chickens were denuded of feath- 
ers in the Westcliffe area and at 
Florence oil rigs and houses were 
blown down today. 

Motorists proceeded for the sec- 
ond successive day in some places 
with lights burning and much toot- 
ing of horns. Airplane pilots re- 
ported near-zero visibility from the 
dust at altitudes up to 11,000 feet. 

One man was killed near Hutchin- 
son, Kan., last night as he stood-on 
a dust- -swept highway and sought 
to warn motorists of his wrecked 
car, Another was killed in a Kan- 
— ata accident attributed to the 
wind. 
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18 WEST 57th ST, 


Final Clearance Sale! 


Original Models and 
Discontinued Patterns 


DRESSES for every 

occasion,  includin % 

New French — : 10 
TAILORED SUITS 


Coats for Dress and and 
Sportswear 


HAND KNITTED TS 


ALL WINTER COATS 
With Luxurious Furs 5452 °65 


Formerly up to $175. 


Heretofore $35 to $75. 
A Rare Opportunity! 




















Lilac. $15. 


black. $10 


% 


a 
PECK & PECK 


A dash of White is a dash 
of Chic in your Spring Hat 


@ Ballibuntl sailor in navy and 


@ Grosgrain trimmed felt in 
navy, brown, black, French 


@ Square-crowned felt in navy, 


© Ballibuntl scoop brim in 
navy, brown, Jack Rose, 


HITE... that all-important spring note— 
is as smart on your hat as on your new 


brown. $7.50 


brown, black. $12.75 





Accessories 


to sult your 


ONE-BUTTON doeskin gloves (below 
center), P.X.M. sewn (top stitehe 
ing). In chamois. Tremendously 
smart, pair 2.95 


KNICKERBOCKER pigskin gloves 
(below left). White, natural, loge 
wood, grey, brown, navy, black, 
London tan, pair 3.50 


SLIP=-ONS (on hand) . e. our 
exclusive, washable Edelweiss 
doeskin gloves...in colors 
for any costume, pair 4.75 


CROSS GRAIN belt (above top) .«-. 
with inlaid buckle and metal 
trimmings. Royal, green, red, 
beige. 1.95 


PIGSKIN belt (above center) 
with inlaid buckle. One inch 
wide, 1.50 


CALF belt (above bottom) with 
self covered buckle. Black, brown, 
navy. One inch wide, 1.50 


SQUARE (on the figure) of 
Liberty silk in subtle, but 
vivid colors. 24 inches, 2.95 


KERCHIEF SET (center) of wash- 
able silk gingham with 
small matching handkerchief, 
both for 1.00 


ASCOT (belowirfght) of imported 
silk in maize, navy, grey, 


orange, blue. with contrasting 
m G0ts. 2.95 


JONQUILS. (above top) in linen~ 
and paten® leather. White, 
yellow or red. Very festive, 
each 75¢e 


WILD STRAWBERRIES (above right), 
bright red... quite the 

most amusing boutonniere of 
the season. 50c 


GERANIUMS (in the hand) of vel«# 
vet and brilliantly bright. A 
gay way to greet the spring. §0¢) 


TOP HANDLE bag (above top) of) 
cross grain calf in black, 
brown, navy, royal, green, —_ 
beige. 7.50 


ENVELOPE bag (center above) of 
natural pigskin... lined 
with black or navy blue. 4.95) 


BACK STRAP vanity bag (above,, 
bottom) of calf... slim 

and smart. Black, brown or 
navy. 10.00 


MOUSSELINE sleeveless gilet 
(on the figure)... hand made. 
Shell edge frill, val inserts... 
White, flesh, maize. 9.75 


PIQUE gilet (lower left). «) 


bib-and-tucker! And here are four new hats 
who say it in white in as many different ways. 
The ballibuntl sailor, with a white pigskin 
band and bow; the ballibuntl scoop brim with 
white pique. White cording goes on the square- 
crowned and brimmed felt, white grosgrain 


ribbon makes a smart debut on the felt to 
the right. 


Sleeveless. White, pink, maize 
and blue. Standing collar. 3.95) 


ASCOT gilet (left top) of 
washable Truhu silk in white, 
pink, blue, aqua, yellow, 
fiesta. 3.95 


ADetictous Continental Breakfast is just one of the many 
services that are “on the House” at the Barbizon- Plaza, the 
modern skyscraper hotel that overlooks Central Park. Other 
courtesies offered only at this hotel are nightly concerts and 
refreshments, weekly theatricals, musicales, Friday night forums, 
enclosed sun-decks, an art gallery, and well-stocked library. 


RATES from *3 DAILY,*17 WEEKLY « INCLUDING CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST 


PECK & PECK e FIFTH AVENUE 


White Plains + Boston + Chicago «+ St Louis 
Detroit » Minneapolis * Philadelphia « Cleveland 


A tour of inspection is invited. Write for Booklet T or phone ClIrcle 7-7000 


Barbizon-Plaza Hotel 


STREET FLOOR 
101 WEST 58th STREET CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


(i? 


—_ Fifth Avenue at 38th Street 
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REVISE STATE BILL 


FOR JOB INSURANCE 


Leaders Provide for Reduced 
Levies Upon Those Giving 
Stable Employment. 








SUGGESTION OF LEHMAN 





Concession to Business Chiefs Is | 


‘Expected to Assure Passage 
at This Session. 





Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


ALBANY, March 16.—On the sug- | 
gestion of Governor Lehman, the} 


Byrne-Killgrew bill to create a 
State system of unemployment in- 
Surance was amended today as a 
concession to business leaders of 
the State. 

The measure, which now calls for 
a sliding scale of levies on payrolls 
to build up reserve pools from 
which to pay unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, was changed to per- 
mit reductions of the levies on 
given industries if study by 1938 
showed that the higher rates were 
not needed. 

It was predicted that the measure 





Moving of Civic Virtue 
Protested by MacMonnies 


Frederick MacMonnies, the 
sculptor who created ‘‘Civic Vir- 
tue,’’ the much-discussed statue 
in City Hall Park, has protested 
against. removal of his work to 
Foley Square, it became known 
yesterday. 

His protest was embodied in 
letter to Mayor La Guardia, Mr. 
MacMonnies said. In addition to 
criticizing the plan to.shift the 
statue, he likewise scored Com- 
missioner of Parks Robert Moses. 

The latter, in recent announce- 
ments, had made known that 
other changes in statuary were 
being contemplated, as part of 
the city park program. 











now will be passed at this session: 
Business leaders who consulted 
with Governor Lehman contended 
that the blanket rate on all em- 
ployers coming under the proposed 
law would work an undue hardship, 
particularly on those _ industries 


yg where employment remains fairly 


stable. 
Minimum Is One Per Cent. 


Today’s amendment provides that 
the annual payroll contribution af- 
ter 1938 shall not be less than one 
per cent. But the amendment au- 
thorizes the employement insur- 





ance council established by the bill 
to reduce the contributions of vari- 
ous industries to that point if study 
shows the reduction justified. 

‘‘This is a sweeping concession to 
industry,’’ said Senator William T. 
Byrne, one of the sponsors of the 
bill. 

‘“‘T am convinced that the amend- 
ment will insure passage of the bill 
without much opposition. It will 
take care of industries that have 
high employment records, such as 
the General Electric Company and 
the Endicott-Johnson Shoe Com- 
pany. 

‘“‘There is no reason why employ- 
ers who have good employment 
records should contribute 3 per cent 
of their payrolls after 1938. 


Wide Levy Range Possible. 


‘On the other hand, the amend- 
ment will also mean that employers 
who have poor employment records 
may have to contribute more than 


| 3 per cent, possibly 4, 5 and 6 per 


cent. 

‘‘The whole purpose of the bill is 
to stabilize employment and there 
is no reason why we should penalize 
the good employer at the expense 
of the employer who takes advan- 
tage of every opportunity to lay off 
his men. 

‘In all probability the council will 
find that hospitals and universities 
should not contribute more than 1 
per cent to the fund after 1938.”’ 

It is expected that the Democratic 
leaders will press for passage of the 
amended measure during the. com- 
ing week. Governor Lehman is said 
to be determined to see the measure 
written into law this year. 
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|S J Vow Shops FOR WOMEN 


And Two Inaugural Values 


Dew Sprin 9 
moAIS 


ore opulent with fur 


7.95 


on. if you're shameless 


about flattery. Galyak, if you 
hanker for that carefully 
groomed look. Here we have 
plenty of both. Note: we have 
wisely assimilated the radical in- 
fluences of the Paris openings . . 
producing coats that will do 
wondrous things for your face, 
your figure and your frame of 
mind. All made of Forstmann’s 
leading woolens. 34 to 44 and 


33% to 43%. 


oi. 4 flernoon 
DRESS 


by popular request 


19.95 
~ 
Va constantly being be- 


sieged for a dressy afternoon 
dress. No gingerbread . . some: 
thing’ in perfect taste . 
thing important looking. This 
is our answer: Delicately ap- 
pliquéd chiffon appearing as 
the yoke and sleeves on a 
beautifully made silk crepe 
dress. Clubwomen will’adore it! 
Black, navy, French blue . . 


. Some’ 


sizes 36 to 46. 


The New Saks 34th . . Coats Fourth Floor .. Dresses Fifth Floor 








BRITISH PRINCE SAILS. 





Duke of Gloucester Cheered as He 
Embarks in Jamaica. 





Special Cable to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 

KINGSTON, Jamaica, March 16. 
—Passing through decorated streets 
and cheering crowds the Duke of 
Gloucester embarked today on 
H. M. S. Australia for England. 
The last public function in his 
honor was a state ball last night 
which was attended by legislators. 

His lunching with cricketers and 
his playing in public polo matches 
yesterday were favorably comment- 
ed on in the press, which says the 
Duke’s visit had done much ‘to 
strengthen the ties of love and 
loyalty linking Jamaica to the 
throne. In honor of the Duke stores 
and offices closed at noon yesterday | 
so the public could attend the events 
of the afternoon. | 

















NASSAU, Bahamas, March 16 (7P). 
—Two distinguished fishermen will 
troll the same waters within a fort- 
night in search of game fish in the 
rich grounds off these islands. The 
Duke of Kent already is on the 
spot.. The other, President Roose- 
velt, plans to be in the vicinity late 
this month. 

The Duke of Kent and his bride 
arrived by plane from Jamaica yes- 
terday. He expressed interest in 
the news that President Roosevelt 
also would fish in the neighbor- 
hood. | 

The Duke and his bride are the | 
guests of Sir Bede Clifford, Gover- | 
nor of the Bahamas, and Lady Clif- | 
ford at Government House. 
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The New Saks 34% baby tips the, 
Scales (ivory wicker-3%) at eight 
pounds. The beribboned pink 
crepe de chine nad is I=, 
S€cond $loor. 
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Misses’ Chiffon 


EVENING GOWNS 


With Perfectly Priceless Jackets 
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his spring when you envelop yourself in a 
cloud of misty chiffon and proceed to stagger the stag line 
. . it's with the blessing of every important couturier in 
Paris. We are the first to present these two likely candi- 
dates. One is endowed with a jacket of quilted taffeta . . 
the other with imported Alencon lace starched crisp as a 
potato chip! In those heavenly colors that only chiffon can. 
take . . as well as black and white. Sizes 12 to 20. 


The New Soaks 34th .. Fifth Floor 
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BROADWAY 


MONDAY 


Sensational Lala iu 
Silver Foxes 


Capes, Searis and Stoles | 


7 


The explanation of this sale..In the recent 
American National Silver Fox Sale our fur 
expert bought a wonderful collection of Silver 
Fox skins at way below their regular values. 
These Silver Fox skins are here for your 
selection at prices never dreamed possible. 


Full, richly silvered skins of choicest quality 
.. come .. see the Silver Fox skins you like 
. . then choose from six exquisite styles . . 
at these most phenomenal savings. 


owe d 
Y “=o ’ 
om #¢ 

winder DOIN ee a 

AAO He % 


RWS fas 


55.00 


Value 95.00 


Silver Foxes 


79.50 


Value 145.00 





Silver Foxes 


95.00 


Value 175.00 


One week will be required for special orders, 
but we also have models for immediate delivery. 
We repeot, this is the most sensational Silver Fox 
Event that New York has seen in a decade or more. 


The New Saks 34th . . Fourth Floor 
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ABRAHAM ¢ 


FULTON ST. ot HOYT . 























ft 4 ew Spring derchandies ae Fery p hina Az Reaules Qual nf 


The 1,140 “Registered Spec- 
ials” in this sale include 
everything you need for 


Come by express subways! 
Sth Ave. to Jay St., West 


yourself, your family, your 
home ...sale-priced! From 
every department in the 
store, including basement! 


Side and East Side I.R.T. to 
Hoyt St. (right in building) 
B.M.T. local to Lawrence St., 
(De Kalb on the Express) 











| SEE TODAY’S TRIBUNE, EAGLE, 


tomorrow 
Come tomorrow if you 
can...some of our 1,140 
amazing values are cer- 


tain to be sold out quickly. 


| Hundreds of Unadvertised ltems 


The 70th Anniversary of A&S marks the opening of a new era for Brooklyn. Thril- 
ling things are happening. The two new tunnels of the Independent subway mean 
50% more subway connection between Manhattan and Brooklyn. Unification with 
the B.M.T. is practically assured. New subway extensions are spreading like a fan. 


All this means growth . .. More people who work in Mahattan can now live in 
Brooklyn, a city of homes, in which over one-quarter of the families own their own! 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS is one of the really outstanding stores of all Greater 


Here are a dozen Sample Values. .the other 1128 are just as marvelous! 


“Run-of-Mill’ Percale Sheets, 72x108, 81x99, first quality1.98 . 1.09 
P&S blue steel razor blades, regularly 25 for 59¢ . . 5Q for 50¢ 
Real Oriental Sarouk rugs, 9 x12 (approximately), . ... ‘149 
Men’s fine quality AMC shirts, thousands sold at1.95 .... . 149 
1-carat diamond, perfect white stone, regularly $395. . . %259 
Bathroom scale, taffeta shower curtain, toilet seat, ez 2.09 


NEWS AND AMERICAN FOR OTHER “REGISTERED SPECIALS” 








Watch the Papers Every DESY 


Charge, pay cash, or use an 
AzS Convenient Payment 
Account. Direct Shopping 
‘wire CUmberland 6-6000 





__ Extra salespeople, cashiers, wrapper 


New York. Since 1865 we have tried to anticipate the growth of Brooklyn and 
Long Island, to give them a store to be proud of. Now new subway stations 
will bring this GREAT STORE NEARER HOME even nearer. (It is, by the way, 
only 7 minutes now from Wall Street, 15 minutes from Washington Square.) 


To celebrate this new era of growth we've planned the greatest sale of our 
70 years! From our 18 city blocks of merchandise we've selected 1,140 
“Registered Specials”, each one the utmost in value at a spectacular. low price. 


Women’s shoes, hand-turned, 70% navy blue, regularly 8.50 6.95 
Ermine, silver fox, on women’s, misses’ coats, regularly 29.75 $22 
Panelled silk crepe slips, lacey or tailored, regularly 1.59 . . 1.29 
Girls’ washable silk dresses, 7 10 12, regularly 3.98 ... . 2.85 
Boys’ Pepperell broadcloth blouses, shirts, regularly 79« . - 59¢ 
4-pc. sturdy solid maple bedroom suite, regularly 69.95 .. %45 
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62 Pieces 


3 


Usualiy would be 16.99 


CHLNBRATES SILK REVIEW, MARCH 10-29 | 


Sensational! 22,600 Yds. Luxurious Heavy 


Pure-Dye Silks 


PURE SILK HEAVY FLAT CREPE usually 94e yd. 


PURE SILK HEAVY ROUGH CREPE usually 1.79 yd. 
PURE SILK HEAVY CANTON CREPE usually 1.49 yd. C 
PURE SILK HEAVY SHEERS usually 1.39 yd. 
PURE SILK LINGERIE SATIN usually 1.21 yd. yd, 


PURE SILK LINGERIE CREPE usually 1.12 yd. 


PURE SILK HcAVY NOVELTY CREPES usually 1.79 ud. # sually 
: ad . yd 94Ae to 1.79 yd. 


SERVICE FOR 8 with 
cream soups, 2 vegetable 
dishes, 3 sizes of plates! 


Most services for 8 have soup 
plates because plales are easy to 


make, while cream soup cups 





take time and care! ‘The cups add 





much to this- value. The tio 
vegetable dishes and three sizes of 
plates, so important to impeccable 
service, almost sever come in a set 
for &. Charming flower design. 


Eigl:th lloor. 





See the Glass Values 


Wide range of colors—plenty of black, white afd navy. Many 
washable. Not every color in every weave. 39” wide 6th Floor 








TREMENDOUS Sale—12.500 Yds. 


PRINTED 
PURE. DY 
SILKS 


The newest vivid field 
flower prints that Vogue 


Stresses for spring. Smart 

small patterns for day- & 
time. Bouquet prints for 

evening. Geometrics, . vd 
vibrantly colorful..- 


others monotone. Plenty Usually 94e 
of the popular navy. 


I;very thread pure-dyve to 1.79 yd. 
silk. All 39 inches wide. 
6th Floor 
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SALE! Lily White 
J AMS 2-LB. JAR ebebe 


Qur regular superior quality pure fruit jams specially pur- 
chased and priced for this sale. ITive flavors to ga 
from—strawberry, cherry, peach, red raspberry and damson. 


OTHER GROCERY VALUES 
Lily White Giant Queen Olives— Jie 


pt. jar containing 10 oz. of olives. Selected Spanish 
olives at a very low price. 

at “* 7 . 
Marceau* Portuguese Sardines— I6e 
33¢ oz. tin. Our own importation—boneless and 
skinless. Doz. 1.84. 
Lily White Jumbo Shrimp-—5'( o. I9e 
jar. Large, luscious selected shrimp, packed in glass. 
Lily White All Green Asparagus— 20¢ 


1014 oz. tin. Fancy California asparagus. with a 
delicious flavor. Doz. 2.19. 


Lily White Bartlett Pears FA. 24e 


1 lb. 14 oz. tins, 2.82 doz. 


Curio Coffee—1 |b. bag. One of our most $he 
popular blends, Bean, ground or pulverized. 
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SALE 3000 Yards Fine _ ml 


SPRING WOOLENS 


Res rs 
The fashionable favorites a 


—exceptionally low 
priced! ‘lweeds, worsteds 
and suitings. Most of 
them short lengths—3 to ® 


§ vards. No mail or 


Green Label Ginger Ale 
Large 24 0z. bottle. An excclient mixer 129 


at a very low price. ‘Iwice the quantity DOZ 
now selling at 89c doz. 


RRL 


SAEEKESE 











Mail Orders Filled Grocery Department, Lighth Floor 7 Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 








ROUGH and READY to hang! 


NEW SCRANTON NET CURTAINS 


demonstrate the curtain current for spring. Rough textures; great 
open spaces—more porous than a screen or a colander. Interesting 
weaves; nets that feel like something in the hand. When you open 
your windows to the hilt, the spring air can float through these ® 


curtains in big doses. All have adjustable tops so they’re bound to 
fit your windows. Each side 32 inches wide, 2144 yds, long. All in PAIR 
the popular ecru shade. Macy's Seventh Floor. A heavier quality, 3.29 pr. 34 











phone orders. 6¢ Floor yd. 


FABRICS—SIXTH FLOOR 


| Sorry, No Samples on Sale Merchandise 








down from 1.3592 
PRINTED 
LINEN CLOTHS 

1.09 «xa. 


a2’ x a2” 


wide, 244 yds. long. Adjustable top. 


Especially wide ones, 4.96 pr. 
Adjustable top. Each side 47 inches 
wide, 2!9 yards long. 


—_—_- 
canes 


A still heavier quality, 4.49 pr. 
39 inches wide, 2'5 yds. long. Adjust 
able top. Not illustrated. 
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We've taken two fast-selling 

patterns in our most popular 

printed linen table cloths and 

ey fe \% bee [Fe reduced them 31%. There’s 

Special Prices a At 7% a ; : 1 Se x , WL ¢ an air of spring about them 
on Larger Size ESPN woe” Cf. especially appealing for now, 
of Cloth Sketched » | Vi Ga 4 - and summer table settings. 
at Top. ee. i a Multi-color floral designs with 
cS a 4 : ) 3 f , | green or brown predominating 
2.29, sale price.... 1.49 Pes alee A " bes es j on a light ecru ground. Ar 
: ‘Seo. other point in their favor— 


Par 16 ee . SA they launder well. Sixth Floor 
23c each, sale price. 1Pe ns : Cee 
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Other Macy News on Pages 3, Ii 
and 27 
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We sell only for cash. Resulting economies including efficiency and volume save, we estimate, six per cent. We endeavor to have the prices of our merchandise reflect this saving, subject to limitations over which we have no control. 
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MACISTRATE HURLS PARAGUAY ACCEPTS ~ ge op Bl its confluence with 


NEW PEACE FORMULA | .. 2®livia, insists. the Hayes zone 


| be included in the arbitration. 
| ee is a general impression in 
. . iplomatic circles that Argentina 
Argentina and Chile Declared and Chile are disposed to take 


Rea stronger action. this time in insist- 
Harris Then Apologizes for dy to Guarantee Trace |Ing that both belligerents suspend 


: | Dani hostilities. Chile’s recent charges 
‘Hurting Feelings —Clashes —— Chaco Parleys. against Argentina of weakness in 


| * 4 
, . . . h j \ 
With Police Official. Special Cable to THE NEW YorK TIMES. sll pon en cece venga iad | 
z BUENOS AIRES, March 16.—Dis-. ernie — | 
patches from Asuncion tonight say Woman Free in Contempt Case. 
REPRIMANDS A PATROLMAN | Paraguay has accepted with reser-| After having been in jail since 


vations an Argentine-Chilean peace | Feb. a " —— of her failure to 
icine nti ~ | Surrender jewelry in a bankrupt 
formula based principally on their | action broueiet or her by’ bees 


Row at Trial of Man Who Failed guarantee against renewal of the| brother, Edwin Mehrman Mra 
: Chaco hostilities Sona PT ey ' Ss. 
to Get Cabaret License— ) "ong osulities during negotia a Belmont of 313 West 
| gt Dias | Ninety-first - Street was released 
Paraguay, it is stated, however. | yesterday on an . eee 


Hearing Postponed. ’ 7 1, he | order signed by 
will not submit to arbitration the | Federal Judge Robert P. Patter- 
iene ae . — President Hayes of the United| son. Mrs. Belmont was held in 
States awarded to her in arbitra- contempt for not surr 
ar on wane | on ; endering the 
“a er ‘ S WV lens | 
Magistrate Overton Harr! apa tion with Argentina. Paraguay also | jewelry to the irving Trust Com- 
copies of four complaints at Charles insists On recognition of her owner-’ pany, trustee in bankruptcy. The 
G. Tierney, a lawyer of 51 Cham- a of the entire west bank of the _action was started April 24, 
hers Street. in Yorkville court yes- |) * 2'28ua) River from Bahia Negra‘ on a $1,000 note. 


terday. He apologized a moment 


later, but before the case was over, ( 9 é Mee This is a suit spring, luckily, for nothing a 
he had engaged in a controversy) e== Fr the Ein’ A 


with Second Deputy Police Com- woman puts on is half so distinctive... 
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missioner Vineent Sweeney, and P 3a i B, 3 
had reprimanded a policeman who ~~ of Me een se ae : so elegant "oc °o practical as a good 


was a witness. ee Panes | | PN Ge nae % suit (or so the French think)... 
Mr. Tierney was defending Eval- ae Sis Se Sem Bis Y sise 3 ie a See Be 
do Chiassarini, 39 years old, who Lee ine Ee | ee Ve j and nothing certainly is so becoming to the 
operates a restaurant known as Le : seer oe. : Fat ee A 
Perroquet at 134 East Sixty-first pas | ae : 
Street. He has received summons- | a PIC Rica i? anaes ‘a. Oa we 
es four times recently for having Pee ; Site aoe oe gee S eae & ee g where we specialize in women's S$izeS, you can 
music in his restaurant without a os ge ‘. ee Sigs ee ie 5S ae | take it for granted that proportions 
license, which has been illegal since : mame . eee a ei ee FS Left: twompiece suit ine | 
Feb. 11. zs er ERR CS ee 2 Wee og diagonal tweed mixture - : are flattering... tailoring excellent... 
When the magistrate hurled the ‘Sepsreaea : ‘na ;. =: ; oe ae ‘ee Canes as 9 single—breasted topcoat worn 
papers, Mr. Tierney, flushed and on, ie | Pe CMe ge fe HY with or without a belt, soft 
indignant, asserted that he was : ee : ‘Sie tac Re Snare a 
ek <6 Mi teeemect of this : | 2 Se eS ee Fos) coljar, Staple skirt. interesting. In fact we're sure you'l) find 
, } Macistrate Hat ; S A MB cc, Wg gag ee Black or navy and white. . ' 
"2 e Magistr: - ‘ i ee vie Bos ac er oe » i 
court’? whereupon ig ite — | bee a Be ee) natural. Sizes 38-44. 49.78 i pes at least one suit you have to have 


ris inquired: > * Sco : RARER Silas ia se ig SES Z e 
‘‘Are you peeved -re ” oorcooee ’ ig he hi e ee j + he i as Fifth Floor , tes e , in our collection. 
“Yes, and my feelings are hurt,’’ . A design of triangles worked 5 See 1B Bae 5 Meets Saas sine Mees i f 

Mr. Tierney replied. ‘‘You have no in felt on the crown! You 


American figure. ..Here at Lord & Taylor, 


fabrics unusual...details exceptionally 


right or power to throw papers at 3 - can wear the brim any way ae fe eee | hho VOU hues, ef <i o 

me or at any other lawyer.” 7 } you like..... $99.30 per BP fee VL ae wee ‘tn F< ss Left: individual knee-length woo) 
oe eee eee I burt | : bee aS ce ee aN, ; ef : j F suit lined with taffeta and 

Mi ty oh neue aaa : ee ae: ee ae ia trimmed with braided taffeta 

said. He commented that the first gas ae ¢ oes Je is a ee | — oF ooreing «aneee giaue conenenne 

summons had been marked “‘Guilty, . e | * f ‘ oe re a Los | } r 4 1] pean dstiiiadiasen aaa 

fined $5 or one day.’ Mr. Tierney : EAN ON ee a a Pg Ree ee ee | — 2 : 

explained that Magistrate Stern had : $o4 Ge i Aas Bis eee “4 : ss paris s eg ja Bes: 2g Z,” 40 - one navy, one black, othere 

changed his mind and ordered the Nae 4 fe) FM, *° order. 98.50 Third Floor 

case retried, and that there had ; , 

been several adjournments because 

Chiassarini had been refused a li- 

cense by the police, and had ap- 

pealed. | 
Magistrate Harris ordered Dep- 

uty Commissioner Sweeney, who 





has charge of issuing licenses, sum- 
moned from police headquarters. 
When he arrived, the magistrate 
observed: 

“To be frank with you, I don't 
like the looks of this thing.’’ 

Mr. Sweeney asked that all the 
entries on all four complaints be 
read into the record, but Magistrate 
Harris refused. Mr. Sweeney in- 





sisted on his point, saving that he 
was a member of the bar and knew 
his rights. 

‘Well, then vou should know your 
rizhts,’’ Magistrate Harris” said. 
‘“‘Whvy are we in this controversy ?’’ 

‘‘I’m not in any controversy,’’ Mr. the 
Sweeney replied. He said that Le 
Perroquet’s application for a caba- 
ret license had been refused hecause 
it was in a residential district and 
there had been protests from prop- 
erty owners ‘‘assessed at more than 
$1,000,000."’ 

Patrolman Joseph Michaels, who 
served the summonses, volunteered 
to explain the notations on the com- 

laint, but was told to ‘‘kee uliet”’ sini 
* the magistrate. di —_ The Dabbs Interpretation nf the Detatled Mode! 

When Mr. Sweeney explained that ; 

Chiassarini would get a re-hearing 
next Friday, Magistrate Harris ad- ees and rows of tiny. handecni ops af felt are applied tn 
journed the case until Saturday in ) Ad 
the Tombs Court. 





- »Z ,atat oe a lle . 4 . ry) . ° ’ 
fiat patterns ta the crowns of tarese exclusive Dabbs arrarnale! 
i ‘ | . 


Girl Sues Michael Cudahy. Jt°s the Dobbs 

TOS ANGELES, March 16 UP). : 

. lea « Ad: : na ‘ec ie } : eh 7? ie ° oe , , : , . 

Michael Cudahy of the meat pac! tHe Smooth fine of line earn makes Dahhs hats sa wearable, 
ing family was sued here today for : 

$200,000 by Ethel May Blackler of 


Boston. She charged that a week 

after she met Mr. Cudahy in Chi- DOBBS cam gen, * & 

» ; . er ae a lim F é ; i gs 
cago in 1931 he proposed marriage Ne : ) af A . / CUaN Hatters 
and she accepted. He fled when ie waiiiacs ie es ao a ali ‘ Bi ened 
sne told him a child was to be born, j/il FIFTH AVENUE Al 55th S] REET 
she alleged. Mr. Cudahy, wholives 
here and is married to the former 
Marv Jacklin Borax, said: ‘‘I never 
heard of the girl.’’ 


Tay of a AlecTrnwe fine detarl wutnout breaking 
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SeLCNIT.. 
the grand fitting 


gloves by Van Raalte 


Above classic single- 
breasted men s wear suit. 
beautifully proportioned, 
‘well-tailored. Navy, smoke 
blue. brown Sizes 34-42 
({Double-breasted 

if you prefer) 25.00 
second Floor 

Right Sulit and top- 





coat in an interesting 

speckled tweed-copen 

blue. grey, Drown or 

HY ’ , tan mixtures. Jacket 
| \ 4 AN | Mh VW AYA N/ NAN YEN AER tailored to button 
AW, fis IN \Y Vis /,\ A\ IWAN AX A {| $e 

HN) AYN ! V, YAN. , WV, H\Y NEN ON DS STA  f high or drop to the 

\ IN i INN y i} il AN ANI Ih VAN \Y 

1) YIN IMVENTAN MUNIN INGNY/\ \WAAVAV EN (3 correct revers. top- 

iid j \ fy j 

HN coat excellent with 

unattached dresses 

Women’s sizes. 6950 

Third Floor 


; 


\ 
j \\ 
1\\ 
IX 


UNI \\ IN Above two-piece suitof 


4 “ 


Shetland tweed-conver- 
tible neckline easy 
British lines. big patch 

ockets lovely colors. 
oo - aqua. grey 
NOVELTY CUFF, 1.50 Left, with a or commodore blue 

Q herringbone monotones. 

button on the cuff...in black, brown or i a anon 
: Fifth Floor 
Left. new knee-length 


NAY 
Suit with threé button NI AV 
closing and ripple jabot- INGA NIN WS 
| nice straignt skirt, slit \ \ YS F 
to make walking easy. In + VIN 
| Forstmann s navy. black y 


er brown, blistered wool, 


SLIPONS, 1.00 Above, are fiared and 


the top is bound. Black, brown, navy, French 


RO A ORR NR RE RR 
OR Obey eo 





navy with contrasting bindings: in white 
or chamois yellow with self binding. 
Street Floor 








34-42 29:75 Second Floor Fifth Avenue at 38th Stre3 
Fifth Avenue at 38th Street a 
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ENGINEERS DEMAND 
PLACE IN CABINET 


Dr. Steinman Announces Drive 
for Public Works Department 
at Convention in Newark. 








SEES CURB ON DEPRESSION 





A. V. Sheridan Says Construction 
ls as Vital as Other Problems Re- 
quiring Federal Departments. - 





Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

NEWARK, N. J., March 16.—Dr. 
D. B. Steinman, president of the 
National Society of Professional 
Engineers, announced the start of 
a campaign for the establishment 
of a permanent Federal Depart- 
ment of Public Works when he ad- 
dressed the annual convention of 
the New Jersey Association of Pro- 
fessional Engineers here today. 

‘‘Advance planning and proper 
coordination are essential factors in 
making a national program of pub- 
lic works fully effective in correct- 
ing the sags in the business cycle,’’ 
he said. ‘‘If such a long-time pro- 
gram of construction planning and 
administration had been set up ten 
years ago, the present depression 





could have been avoided or speedi- 
ly terminated. 


Sees Need for Federal Aid. 


‘‘The general public does not real- 
{ze that most of the present un- 
employment arises from the cessa- 
tion of the normal volume of con- 
struction activities and the allied 
heavy goods industries. Until pri- 
vate enterprise and confidence are 
restored, government initiative in 
this field is necessary for re- 
covery.”’ 

He said the engineering profes- 
sion advocates the creation of a 
permanent Department of Public 
Works in the national government 
and the addition of a Secretary of 
Public Works to the President’s 
Cabinet. 

He announced that nine State so- 
cieties of professional engineers, 


| 





aggregating more than 4,000 mem- | 
bers, had recently become affiliated | 
with the National Society of Pro- | 
fessional Engineers. He added that 
the organization was assisting six- 
teen States to obtain engineers’ reg- 
istration laws. Twenty-eight States 
have such legislation. 

Arthur V. Sheridan, past presi- 
dent of the New York Society of 
Professional Engineers, endorsed 
the plan for a Department of Pub- 
lic Works. 


Urges Engineer in Cabinet. 


“To engineers it has long been 
obvious that the creation of a new 
Cabinet post, a Department of Pub- 
lic Works, directed by a Secretary 
who is a professional engineer, is 
the only means of preventing waste, 
duplication and confusion,’ he 
said. 

“War, foreign affairs, postal ser- 
Vice, currency and internal busi- 
ness are phases of national exist- 
ence which are deemed so vital as 
to warrant departments of the gov- 
ernment for their control. Is not 
the construction and maintenance 
of public works an indispensable 
phase of modern society? 

‘The creation of a Cabinet office | 
entrusted with the task of coordi- | 
nating the work of existing agen- | 
cies, and of bringing, so far as is | 
practicable, all peace-time public | 
improvements under its control, | 
should receive the immediate atten- | 
tion of engineers.’’ 

| 
| 








ESSAY WINNERS SELECTED. 


Twelve More Students Get Awards | 
in Safety Contest. | 








| 


Twelve more winning students | 


from six public schools were an-/f§ 


nounced yesterday in the S.O.S., 
(Stay on Sidewalk) essay contest of 
Uncle Robert for school children. 
Two winning students selected from 
each of 100 schools in the city will | 
be guests of honor at a Parents’ | 
Day celebration on the Mall in Cen-| 
tral Park, May 12. 

The winning students announced | 
yesterday were: | 

P. S. 65, 141st Street and Cypress Ave- | 
nue, the Bronx—Gerald Kosdan and Sylvia | 
Bergen. 

P, S. 23, 165th Street and Tinton Avenue, 


the Bronx—Richard Knapich and Raymond 
Schwartz. 





P. S. 90, 166th Street and Sheridan Ave- 
nue, the Bronx—George Greenfield and | 
Phillip Reiter. 

P. &S. 4, 1,701 Fulton Avenue, the Bronx— | 
Albert Praver and Adeli Becker. 

P. §. 47. Pacific and Dean Streets, 
Brooklyn—Rhoda Costain and Leonard. 

rand 


Junior High School. 165, 234 West 109th | & 
Street, Manhattan—Hope Turkel and ira | 


Wollen. 








Exquisite footwear 


superbly molded to the 
lines of the foot is the 
product only of experi- 
ence and sincere crafts- 
manship. For nearly a 
century the beauty in 
Frank Brothers shoes 
has been built inm-never 


added on 


Frank Brothers 


§s88 FIFTH AVENUE 
Bet. 47th and 48th Streets 


Write for brochure and exhibition 
dates in your city 

















for really fine china... 


.-- this imported set for I2 


54:75 


with cream soup service 


for those people who have been demanding something gen- 
uinely fine in dinnerware, we have secured this exclusive pate 
tern ...and have planned this sale. Note the clear, trans- 
lucent quality of the china, the delicacy of its decoration, its 
all-over ivory tone, its formal gold edge --- Obviously, a beau 
tiful dinner service ... and obviously an out-of-the-ordinary 
value. Service for 8, with cream soups, 37.75. In open stock. 


Just 85 sets, all told. fourth floor 


hand-cut erystal ... our 


now 4~ doz. 


elaborate rock-erystal cutting on bowl, stem and base, with 


«°° quality 


prism-like facets to catch and reflect the light. Tall and 
graceful ... 8 sizes. Reduced for this sale to 40c apiece, a 


remarkable opportunity. fourth floor 


Fifth Avenue at 34th Street Alse at East Orange and White Piains 
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400 ehairs / 


one-of-a-kind reproductions of fine 


old period designs ..a new triumph 


cach 


make no mistake, these are distinguished ehairs ... authentic copies of famous Eng- 


in furniture values 


lish, French and Italian feraitave, representing practically every type from the heavy 
elaboration of the Renaissance to the delicate beauty of Sheraton and Heppelwhite. 
Their interesting variety of style, excellence of execution, exactness of detail would 
lead you to expect far higher prices. 400 chairs of this character in a sale ... and 


at a price like this... will certainly go quickly. Be here at 9:30 for the best selection. 


seventh floor 


- ALTMAN & CO. * Fifth Avenue at 34th St. MUrray Hill 2-7000 «+ New York store only 
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SALVAGE PROGRAM 
FOR NEEDY I$ BEGUN 


Restoration of the Economic 
Status of Its Wards Aimed 
At by Salvation Army. 








JOB. TRAINING IS STRESSED 











Civilian Advisory Board Sets. 
General Goal—Special Fund 
of $500,000 Sought. 





Victims of the depression are to 
be aided in efforts to return to a 
self-supporting status through a so- 
cial welfare program now being de- 
veloped by officers of the Salvation 


Army, according to a statement by 
its civilian advisory board, and 
made public yesterday by Richard 
C. Patterson Jr., chairman of the 
Citizens’ Appeal for the Salvation 
Army. 

The program for this year, it was 
indicated, will be directed along 
fiv: main lines—job-finding, voca- 
tional guidance, transition aid, 
home-making instruction and pre- 
ventive relief. 

While immediate needs will con- 
tinue to be met at all of the Army’s 
fifty-two institutions, officers in 
charge will be instructed to direct 
their efforts primarily at restor- 
ing as many of their beneficiaries 
as possible to economic self-suf- 
ficiency. 

Free Employment Service. 


Important functions in the pro- 
gram will be free employment bu- 
reaus for men and women, which 
already are averaging in excess of 
1,000 placements monthly; four so- 
cial service centres at which more 
than 400 men already get vocational 
training; the Gold Dust Lodge, 
which has started classes for men 
wishing to learn new trades, and 
twenty-three neighborhood centres. 
The latter are forming and direct- 
ing home-making clubs for mothers 
who find it difficult to make both 
ends meet because of recent in- 
creases in food prices. 

‘‘In the final analysis,’’ said the 
statement, ‘‘the program simply is 
a projection of the Army’s present 
activities with emphasis on their 
more constructive phases. Ever 
since the government assumed mass 
relief as its obligation the Army 
has turned constantly from quanti- 
tative to the qualitative. The Army 
speaks their language; it enjoys 
their confidence, and it brings into 
their lives that uplifting influence 
which springs only from _ conse- 
crated devotion to humanity and a 
fundamental belief in the power of 
the spirit.’’ 

New Budget Includes Plan. 


It was brought out in the state- 
ment that the cost of the proposed 
program will be included in the 
$1,887,725 budget recently approved 
by the advisory board. The $500,- 
000 which the. Citizens’ Appeal is 
trying to raise is the difference be- 
tween anticipated income from in- 
stitutional earnings and the total 
needs. : 

Mr. Patterson yesterday made 
public the personnel of the commit- 
tee in charge of the Citizens Ap- 
peal as follows: 

Mrs. Winthrop W. Aldrich, P. W. Alex- 
ander, Thomas D. Austin, Merlin H. Ayles- 
worth, James G. Blaine, Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, C. C. Burlingham, 
the Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, E. F. 
Carter, Wilham MM. Chadbourne, Dr. 
Harry Woodburn Chase, Eversley Childs, 
Walter P. Chrvsler, Charies 5S. Colden, 
Oscar Ccoper. James §S. Cushman, Colonel 
William J. Donovan, Peter S. Duryee, Guy 
Emerson, Mrs. Artemus L. Gates, Harvey 
D. Gibson, Walter S. Gifford, Albert Gold- 
man, Mrs. John Henry Hammond, Colonel 
William Hayward, Edward F. ‘Hutton, 
Percy H. Johnston and Charles L. Jones. 

Also Cornelius F. Kelley, Messmore Ken- 
Gall, William M. Kingsley, David H. 
Knott, Cornelius G. Kolff, Mayor La 
Guardia, Arthur Lehman, Ciarence A. Lud- 
lum, George MacDonald, John P. Maguire, 
Laurence M. Marks, Mrs. Hunter Marston, 
Edwin P. Maynard, Walter W. Naumburg, 
Major Gen. Dennis E. Nolan, William 
Church Osborn, Clifford E. Paige, William 
J.. Pedrick, Frank L. Polk, Bayard F. 
Pope, James H. Post, David Sarnoff, Ex- 
Governor Smith, Frank W. Smith, Rear 
Admiral Yates Stirling Jr., James Speyer, 
Ernest Stauffen Jr., Percy S. Straus, Ar- 
thur Hays Sulzberger, Henry W. Taft, 
Myron C. Taylor, Edwin C. Vogel, Harry 
~. Ward, Thomas J. Watson, Grover A. 
Whalen, Arthur Williams, F. FE. William- 
gon, -Frederick <A. Willis, Ralph Wolf, 
Matthew Woll, Chalmers Wood and Owen 
D. Young. 
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KNABES 


ALTERATION 
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New STUDIO 
UPRIGHTS 


in walnut and mahogany 


$195 1.*275 


Only a few of these little © 
uprights—come early and 
avoid disappointment. 


EASY TERMS 


Your old piano in part payment 























‘ a week is all you need 
y J set aside to own a fine 
' new Studio upright. 


584 Fifth Ave. 


ot 47thSt. BRyant 9-0700 


Brooklyn Store at 


364 Flatbush Ave. 


at Livingston St. TRiangle 5-7035 





F. | cal warfare with the United States, 


WEST POINT HAS BIRTHDAY 


Academy’s 133d Anniversary Is 
Celebrated by Graduates. 








Graduates of West Point through- 
out the United States and in the 
Philippine Islands joined last night | 
in a celebration of the 133d anni- 
versary of the founding of the mili- 
tary academy. 

In New York City ranking offi- 
cers and retired men joined at a 
dinner at the Astor Hotel. Colonel | 
Simon Bolivar Buckner, comman- | 
dant at West Point, was the toast- 
master. 

Other dinner programs and gath- 
erings were broadcast over a net- 
work of the National Broadcasting 
Company. The West Point Cadet 
Choir and military bands in several 
parts of the country were heard on 
the air. Major Gen. 








by short-wave radio that he could 
not attend the New York dinner. 

General Hugh S. Johnson, who} 
had been expected at the Astor Ho- | 
tel dinner, was unable to attend. 


JOHN P. HENEY APPOINTED. 


Brooklyn Man Is Named Secretary 
of New Mortgage Commission. 











Appointment of John P. Heney of 
Brooklyn as executive secretary of 
the new State Mortgage Commis- 
sion was announced yesterday by 
Wendell P. Barker, chairman of 
the commission recently named by 
Governor Lehman. Mr. Heney, a 
special deputy superintendent of 
banks, will quit the Banking De- 
partment to take up his new duties.: 
The appointee, who lives at 1,756 
Ryder Avenue in the Flatbush sec- 
tion, was born in Brooklyn and is 
a graduate of St. Francis College. 
He started his career in the public 
service in 1932 when he joined the 
State Banking Department. In 
Oct., 1933, he was placed in charge 
of the liquidation bureau. 

The mortgage board expects to 
open headquarters tomorrow at 115 
Broadway, where it will tackle the 
problem of rehabilitation and ad- 
ministering more than $800,000,000 
of certificated liens. 


DUNCANNON GOES HOME. 


Canadian Governor General’s Son 
to Go to Geneva Later. 











Viscount Duncannon, son of the 
Earl of Bessborough, Governor 
General of Canada, sailed yesterday 
for England on the French liner 
Champlain, after spending three 
months with his father at Ottawa, 
to take his final law examination. 
He said that he was preparing 
for a political career, and that after 
a time in the offices of an interna- 
tional law firm, he would go to 
Geneva as private secretary to a 
British statesman and study the 
work of the League of Nations. 
“The League of Nations,’’ Vis- 
count Duncannon said, ‘‘cannot go 
far in establishing world peace un- 
less it. has an armed force behind 
it, just as a police court would be 
powerless without a police force.”’ 
The Viscount said that his father 
would return to England next Sep- 
tember, when his five-year term as 
Governor General expires. 





Seminoles at Last Offer Peace. 
WEST PALM BEACH, Fia., 
March 16 (/P).—Florida’s Seminole 
Indians, after 100 years of techni- 


plan to offer the pipe of peace. 
Behind the gesture, however, lies 
the hope of mmterial advantage. 
They will request land grants in 
four counties in and around the 
Everglades and per capita pay- 
ments of $15 a month from Wash- 
ton. Secretary Ickes will arrive 
here Monday, accompanied by Mrs. 





Ickes, an authority on Indian lore. 





Halstead | be 
Dorey, in command of the Manila; =. 
(P. I.) post, expressed his regret | | 
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HANDWOVEN RICKRACK STRAW from Tuscany 
gives a blithe new look to this Knox sailor. It’s 
shallow-crowned in front, slightly deeper in 
back to hug the head closely—and a downward sloping 
brim doubles its flattery and chic. Just one more reason 
why Knox has been headquarters for sailors 
for nearly a century. Colors: black, brown. doe 
navy, apple red, white, burnt, or nmatural . . . 


7 
For a smart Spring ensemble—wear the Knox “Riviera” sailor 


with our famous “Guardsman” coat in Duke of Kent Tweed, $3950 


The Women's Shops of 


KNOX THE HATTER 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 40TH STREET + 57TH 
STREET AT MADISON AVENUE * MADISON 
AVENUE AT 45TH STREET + 161 BROADWAY 


GIMBELS 


33rd & Broadway. 


PEnnsylvania 6-5100 

















ROOM SIZE 
ORIENTALRUGS 


& CLEARANCE 
a Tre o* 


Khiva Bokhara 


& Chinese 
A. BESHAR & CO. 


150 Madison Ave. Cor. 32nd Street 
For Safe Rug Cleaning Call BOgardus 4-1300 


Oushak 
Guli Hennai...... 
PU... cs ccwaes 

















SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS of The New York Times 
are located all over the world, constantly alert for news, in- 
stantly ready to command every modern facility of communi- 
cation to give The Times readers the latest reports of activi- 
ties on all news fronts.—Advt. 
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e Wonderfully 





OPEN EVENINGS 























vay GIMBELS 


Foot Delight- 


SANDALS 


e@ The sandal is going to be the most important shoe in 
your Spring wardrobe! 


@ Here’s the most successful sandal we’ve had! 


e@ Fits like a shoe that has full support on the sides. 


e@ The secret of its comfort lies in the “‘magic’’* cushion. 


*Not really magic, of course, but the correct position of the metatarsal cushion. 


PEnn. 6 
5100 


7.00 


ro +N 
( SromGimbls 
Complete 
© Shoe Stocks 


7~_ 


Blue, black, brown, 
kid or gabardine. 
3\5 to 9, AAA to C 
in the group. 


comfortable—despite its being a sandal. 


GIMBELS—Shoes—Fourth Floer 




















Gimbels is first with 


CMAINLE 5 


with 
Off-the-Hip Seams 


Slips of 
Crepe 


Oma 


















































® Can't twist! ® Can't strain! 


® Grand report from U.S. Testing Co. 


.Absolutely new and different! Alice 
Hughes says, “‘they make for a hitherto 
unapproached comfort and ease.” The 
U. g. Testing Co. says, “‘good texture, 
high tensile strength, color fast to wash- 
ing, normal amount of shrinkage, weight- 
ing not excessive.” Gimbels says, “‘Come 
in and see for yourself how the new bias, 
off-the-hip seam, and back panel elimi- 
nate strain, and give your frocks real 
streamline fit!’ Tearose, white; V or 
straight top with lace, V or straight top 
embroidered; V tailored. Sizes range 
from 34 to 44. The laces are not hand- 
run, but they’re exquisitely made. 


MAIL AND PHONE ORDERS FILLED 
GIMBELS—ZLingerie—Fourth Floor .« 
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EXCLUSIVE ALL-PURPOSE 


6-<Way SUIT | 
‘20 


No, we haven’t sketched our whole suit department. 
This is one suit—the 1935 version of a brainstorm 
we had last Spring: monotone tweed jacket and 
skirt; a darker topcoat, full length, and a skirt to 
match. Mix ’em yourself. Wear ’em separately, in 
town or out. Brown with tan, navy with gray, oxford 
with gray. Jacket and topcoat are lined with weighted 
crepe (not pure silk). Misses’ sizes. 


Monday and 
Tuesday only! 


GIMBELS—Suits—Third Floor 
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‘exact copy 


[7 °7.50 


double clam-shell brim in fine 
baku, with the new sloping crown. 
Navy, black, brown, 2112 22, 2242. 
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QUEEN OF DENMARK 
HAS AN OPERATION 


She Is Suddenly Taken Ill 
After Accompanying Crown 
Prince to Stockholm. 








KING RUSHES TO HER SIDE 





Belgian Dowager Queen’s House- 
hold Denies London Report 
of Her Illness. 





STOCKHOLM, March 16 (?P).— 
The condition of Queen Alexan- 
drine of Denmark, who was oper- 
ated upon here this morning, was 
reported ‘‘extremely satisfactory”’ 
this evening. 

Queen Alexandrine, who came to 
Stockholm yesterday for the an- 
nouncement of the engagement of 
her son, Crown Prince Frederik, to 
Princess Ingrid of Sweden, was 
taken suddenly ill in the early 
hours of the morning and hurried 
from the royal palace here to a hos- 
pital for an emergency operation. 

The nature of her illness was not 
disclosed, although it was described 
as not serious. Festivities in con- 
nection with the royal betrothal 
were postponed, however, until the 
Queen is definitely out of danger. 

(A dispatch from Copenhagen 
said it was announced there that 
an intestinal operation had been 
performed, which was successful. 
King Christian left immediately 
by his fastest destroyer and a 
special train for Stockholm). 

Prince Frederik, it became known 
“nday, has presented Princess In- 
#id a diamond engagement ring, 

elving a simple gold band in re- 
tern. Danish newspapers received 
Rere say it is understood the wed- 
ding will take place May 15. 


Dowager Queen’s Illness Denied. 


BRUSSELS, March 16 ().—Count 
de Grunne, head of the household 
of Queen Mother Elizabeth, denied 
a report today of the Queen’s iliness. 

(The London Daily Mail in a dis- 
patch from Brussels said grave 
anxiety was felt because of the 
Queen’s health, saying she never 
had recovered from the shock of 
King Albert’s death and had taken 





to her. bed at Laeken Palace per- 
manently. ) 

The Count said: 

“T saw the Dowager Queen last 
night. She is in perfect health. De- 
spite her disinclination to appear 
in public, she is busier than ever 
with her charitable work, which 
remains her main occupation.”’ 


FRANCE SPURS TESTS 
FOR FUEL OIL PLANES 


French Aviation Firms as Active 
as Germany's in Seeking 
to Replace Gasoline. 











Wireless to THe New Yorx TIMES. 

PARIS, March 16.—France as 
much as Germany is pushing devel- 
opment of crude oil fuel for avia- 
tion. The fact that France has only 
small petroleum resources of her 
own and is obliged to import large 
quantities of fuel oil tends only to 
increase her desire to make use of 
this without the additional expense 
of refining. ~- 


Nearly all big French aviation 
construction companies are experi- 
menting with this type of engine, 
and some of France’s best techni- 
cians are engrossed in these experi- 
ments. 

The French Government is doing 
everything to encourage this work 
with a view to adapting it to mili- 
tary bombing planes. There is also 
a belief here that crude oil in future 
may become practical. for speed 
planes. If the government recently 
offered a 10,000,000-franc (about 
$650,00C> prize to the motor con- 
structor who produces a plane to 
break the present speed record on 
fuel oil, it is because technicians be- 
lieve this feat can be accomplished 
before 1936, the date set for expira- 
tion of the offer. 

Considerable progress has been 
made in the past few years in 
motors burning crude oil here and 
particularly for trucks. There are 


some crude oil airplanes used for | 


commercial aviation. 


WANTED 
FUR COATS 








HIGH CASH PRICES PAID 


For Mink, Persian, Hudson Seal, Squir- 
rel, Krimmer, Leopard and other Fine 
Fur Coats. If you have an old fur eoat 
bring it any day this week to 


M. J. FUR CO.,45 W. 34th St. 
8th FLOOR (Bet. 5th & 6th Aves.) 


We Sell Nothing—We Trade Nothing 
We Just Buy Old Fur Coats for CASH 
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not, of course. 


shirts at $1.37: 


Neckband [J 
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-GIMBELS 


33rd & Broadway PEnn. 6-5100 


Broadeloths 
styled like fine 


Custom 
Shirts! 


a ivs 


Made to sell for $1.95 


Lustrous broadcloths that actually be- 
come softer after laundering! 
styling that reminds you of custom 
shirts. We’re'so proud of them we think 
of them in terms of custom shirts, but 
GIMBELS TELLS THE TRUTH—they’re 
Custom shirts are made 
to your individual measurements, while 
these were made in large quantities to 
our measurements! 


e Collar-attached in white and blue; 
neckband in white. 


e Sizes 14 to 17; sleeves, 33 to 35. 


Mail and Phone Orders Filled 


GIMBEL BROS., INC. 
BROADWAY & 33rd ST., N. Y. C. 
Please send me the following broadcloth 


Sleeve Length 


Charge (] Check) M.O. 


GIMBELS—ShAirts—Street Floor 


Finicky 


Collar-attached [J 


C.0.D. 0 
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® GIMBELS 


Drug Dept. 
A Great Sale o 


1-02. bottles of Houbigant s 


| PLEURS | 
BHOUBIGANT. 


PRR S BIW YORs 
TRARRS OY 


Perfumes 


"2.95 


Made to sell for $5.00 in 
their original bottles 


® Ideal 
® Rois Dormant 
® Quelques Fleurs 


Gift Boxed 


$5 worth of lovely perfume 
for $2.95, because Houbi- 
gant is celebrating its 
160th Anniversary. (The 
only difference is the bot- 
tle.) The three most popu- 
lar perfumes — light, airy, 
perfect types for Spring! 
Buy for gifts — Buy for 
yourself, 


Here Comes Another Carload/! 


FLOATING 


SOAP 


in colors and odors 


60....°1 


e@ PALM SOAP, green with a 
floral odor! 


e CLEANSING CREAM SOAP 
white with a bouquet odor! 


e LAVENDER SOAP, violet with 
English lavender odor! 


@ PERSONAL CHARME SOAP, 
red with an antiseptic odor! 


ASSORTED SOAP, - 20 cakes 
each of Palm, Cleansing 
Cream, and Lavender soaps. 
Not French filled, but it gives 
a fine bubbly lather. 


First in New York to Introduce 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s New 
Beautymaker KIT 





"2.00 


Skin Tonic 

Face Powder 
Beauty Cream 
Protective Cream 
Tissue Cream 


Packed in a new, beau- 
tiful book-box. 


Daggett & Ramsdell and 
Gimbels bring you the 
brightest, newest beauty 
box! You simply open the 
“book”—and there you 
have five delightful beauty 
aids every ‘woman needs. 
Not full sizes, of course, 
but enough for several 
treatments. Included is 
a 32-page booklet to tell 
you how to treat your 
skin correctly, at home. 


Lowest Price Allowed by Drug Code! 


BOST TOOTH PASTE 


Removes Stains 


2a 


@ Removes tobacco stains 
e Contains no grit 


@ Indorsed by Good House- 
keeping Institute 


33rd and Broadway 
PEnnsylvania 6-5100 


oes It Again!’ 


9000 Famous “Rolex 


" 


3-Minute Masseurs 


* 
bot Dab 


ORIGINALLY ‘15 


Relieves pains 
and aches! 


Helps reduce 
hips and thighs! 





Stimulates the 
scalp and hair! 


Vitalizes 
the skinl 


Complete With 4 Attachments! 


The same machine for which thousands have paid $15. Not a thing 
has been changed—it’s still one of the finest electric vibrators and 
massage machines made! Then why the reduction? The maker was 
clever enough to see that he could sell hundreds of thousands (instead 
of thousands) if he got the price dewn. GIMBELS TELLS THE 
TRUTH! We tried the Rolex ourselves. While they stimulate and 
vitalize and relieve aches and pains—they will not reduce unless you 
exercise and diet too! For A.C. only. 


For Beautiful Nails? 





3 be JAR 


MANICARE removes the cuticle with- 
out harsh acids. It clears and bleaches 


stains, blemishes. It supplies the 
necessary oils to help keep the nails 
in first-rate condition. Use Manicare — 
regularly and avoid unsightly nails. ma \ 


GIMBELS—Drugs and Toiletries—Street Floor...Mail and Phone Orders of $1.00 or More Promptly Filled 
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OYS TRY T0 BURN 
BROOKLYN SCHOOL 


Set Two Fires After Causing 
Damage Estimated at 
More Than $3,000. 








EVERY ROOM IS INVADED 








' 


' 
j 





‘will open its sittings here Monday, 


Books Torn Up, Desks Broken, | 


Pictures Smeared—Police Seize 
Two, Hiding in a Closet. 





Boyish antipathy to lessons and | 
classrooms, which expressed itself | 
in such fashion that it will cost the | 
city $3,000 to repair the damage, 
caused the arrest yesterday of two | 
9-vear-old lads on charges of juve-| 
nile delinquency. Both were taken 
to the shelter of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, | 
105 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn. | 

They are Gustave Curran of 509) 
Dean Street and Ernest Davis of | 
395 Sterling Place, Brooklyn. They 
were arrested at 6:30 P. M. after) 
the noise made in damaging the in- | 
terior of the annex of Public School | 
So. known as fF. S. 111, Sterling | 
Place and Vanderbilt Avenue, had 
resulted in the calling out of twenty- 
five policemen. 

Searching the building, which | 
houses the primary grades of the 
school, policemen found on each of 
the four floors a litter of torn, 
books and papers. Desks in many | 
classrooms had been broken, 
had been smeared on the portraits | 
of Presidents throughout the build- 
ings, the office of the principal had 
been invaded. On the top floor two 
fires had been started, one in a 
classroom and one in a cloakroom. 

The police were called after a 
neighbor had heard the noise and 
had notified Sergeant Harry Kress- | 
ley of the Bergen Street station. | 
Remembering that there had been | 
reports of vandalism from _ the) 
school, he sent a call for assistance, | 
whereupon the twenty-five police-| 
men sufrounded the building and | 
moved through it from basement to 
the top floor. 

The Curran and Davis boys were 
found hiding in a closet on the top 
floor. They admitted being present 
when the damage was caused, but 
said they had been taken to the 
school by four older boys who es- 
caped, the police said. | 

John Fletcher, custodian of the'| 


ink 





building, was called from his home, 
by the police, as was the principal, | |||)! 


A. J. Corey. Fletcher, after a quick | 
inspection, said twenty-eight class- | 


rooms in the building appeared to }|| 


have been damaged to some extent. | 


He expressed the belief that the} i 


cost of repairs would run substan- | 
tially above the $3,000 estimate 
made by the police. 

Mr. Corey declared, however, that 
he would try to have enough men 
assigned to repairs today to open 
the school] for its regular Monday 
sessions, 





| 
' military and diplomatic officials, al- 


/and civil services remain unsettled. 


| noticed. 


| sued licenses to weekly and month- 


| has 
| nicipal 
‘cities. 


| John 


| ordinarily 


phone services and the tourist bu- 


'from Athens today indicated a spe- 


' Constitution 


evident token of increasing royalist 
| sentiment is much commented upon 


be 
/among government forces is put at 





GREECE PREPARING 
A PURGE OF REBELS 


Athens Court-Martial to Begin 
Work Tomorrow—Many May 
Lose Civil Posts. 





Wireless to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
ATHENS, March 16.—While five 
army officers are being selected as 
judges for the court-martial that 


other details regarding the purge 
of Venizelists from Greek military 


Foreign correspondents are still 
under a two-way censorship from 
though some relaxation can be 
The Venizelist and Com- 
munist press remains banned, al- 
though the government today is- 


ly Venizelist and Communist pub- 
lications. 

The Governor General of Thrace 
removed all Mayors and mu- 
councilors of Thracian 
While Premier Tsaldaris has 
held out for moderation, General 
Metaxas, Minister without 
portfolio, insists that Venizelists 
who ‘“‘connived at or supported the 
revolt’’ be removed even from the 
inviolable civil monop- 
Olies, such as the water and tele- 
reaus, 


Wireless to THE NEW YorxK TIMES. 


VIENNA, March § 16.-—- Reports 


cial committee had been set up in 
Athens, composed of juridical ex- 
perts, to discuss changes in the 
intended for submis- 
sion to the Greek people in a pleb- 
iscite. Parliament probably will be 
dissolved, with new elections to be 
held six months hence. 

The name of Venizelos Boulevard 
in Athens has been changed to 
King Constantine Boulevard. This 


in foreign diplomatic circles. 

The number of rebel officers who 
have fled the country is reported to 
106. The final casualty list 


ten. killed, ninety-one wounded. 








. 
New, smaller, more fas- 
cinating, yet meets the 
musician's exacting require- 
ments. Moderately priced. 
Come in and see it! Send for 
booklet. 
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GOVERNOR VETOES 
CORPORATION GIFTS 


Lehman Says Some Utilities 
Have Charged Cost of Aiding 
Civic Welfare to Consumer. 








SUGGESTS A SUBSTITUTE 


~_— --—- 


Refusing to Renew Law, He 
Urges One That Would Forbid 
Shifting Burden. 





Special to THE NEW YorRK TIMES. 
ALBANY, March 16.—Ina sharply 
worded memorandum, Governor 
Lehman vetoed today the Hampton 


Bill continuing for another year 
authorization for corporations to 
make contributions for general 
civic betterment. 

The measure was sponsored by 
Senator William Hampton, Oneida 
Republican. Tne Governor dis- 
closed that Senator Hampton had 
refused to make proposed amend- 
ments in the measure. 

Governor Lehman asserted that 
under the present law instances had 
been noted in which public utility 
companies had made such contribu- 
tions and then charged them up to 
operating cost so that the consumer 
‘ultimately bore the burden. The 
|Governor wanted a_ prohibition 
| against this in the bill. 
| The Governor’s veto message fol- 
| lows: 

“This bill extends for a year, up 
to March 31, 1936, the emergency 
provisions of law which authorized 
any corporation to make gifts for 
the betterment of social and eco- 
nomic conditions in any community 
‘in which the corporation is oper- 
ating. 
| “Several instances have come to 








my attention where utility com- 
panies have been making contribu- 
tions and then charging those con- 


tributions to operating expense. 
This simply means that they are 
added to the rate base and even- 
tually paid by the consumer. I do 
not believe it sound policy to allow 
public utility companies to continue 
such a practice. Public utility con- 
tributions should be charged against 
surplus. 

‘‘Accordingly, I suggested to the 
sponsor of this bill that the bill be 
amended to include this safeguard. 
The sponsor of the bill has refused 
to recall the bill to make such an 
amendment. Accordingly, I am 
compelled to veto this bill, but I 
trust that a bill will be introduced 
in the Legislature so as to permit 
all corporations to make contribu- 
tions for the betterment of social 
and economic conditions in any 
community providing, however, 
that public utility companies shall 
not charge against operating ex- 
penses the amount of those con- 
tributions.” 








MISS EARHART SEEKS 
NEW FLIGHT LAURELS 


Will Try for a Non-Stop Record 
From Mexico City After Good- 
Will Air Tour. 


Amelia Earhart will endeavor to 
add a non-stop flight from Mexico 
City, D. F., to New York to the 
record of solo flights across the At- 
lantic from Newfoundland to Ire- 
land and across the Pacific from 
Honolulu to Oakland, it became 
known yesterday. She accepted, 
yesterday morning, an _ invitation 
extended by Eduardo Villasenor, 
Consul General of Mexico, to make 
a good-will flight to the capital of 
his country, where she will receive 
membership and a medal.from the 
Mexico Society of Geography. 

The noted woman flier, who dis- 











cussed dttails of the trip with Mr. 
Villasenor at his office at 225 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, said she had 
not been in Mexico except for short 
excursions across the border and 
was ‘‘very anxious’’ to visit Mexico 
City, D. F. 

She will use on her flight, she 
said, the high-winged Lockheed 
Vega with which she made both 
ocean flights. The plane is now in 
Newark, but she will fly it to Los 
Angeles where the extra fuel tanks, 
necesssary for the proposed 2,400- 
mile return trip, will be installed. 

The flight to Mexico may be made 
either from Los Angeles or from 
New York, Miss Earhart said. 

In the course of the flight in both 
directions, the flier said, she héped 
to make tests of the new Lear radio 
compass which is to be installed in 
her plane by the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, for which she is now an ex- 
perimental pilot at $1 a year. 

She expects to leave Newark Air- 
port Tuesday for the Pacific Coast 
and hopes the good-will flight will 
get under way late in April. 





—— 


FLOOD MENACES TIENTSIN, 


Yellow River’s Waters Pouring 
Through Countryside. 


SHANGHAI, March 16 ().—Of- 
ficials of the national government 
expressed fears today that the im- 
portant north China city of Tien- 
tsin, was endangered by the flooded 
Yellow River. 

Repairs to the river’s dykes 
northeast of Kaifeng have been un- 
dertaken by the government. Flood- 
waters are pouring through the 
countryside. Unless the replace- 
ments are made speedily, officials 
indicated, the danger of the stream 
breaking into Tientsin is grave. 


Cc. J. Todd, American chief en- 
gineer of the China International 
Famine Relief Commission, esti- 
mated four days ago that nearly, 
500,000 persons had been made 
homeless by Yellow River floods in 
three provinces and that 19,000 des- 
titute natives were receiving re- 
lief. 














loJ. FOX, AMERICA’S 


SPRING SUITS + SPRING COATS + SPRING FURS 


Ona 
Munson 


amous stage celeb- 
rity now appearing 
in the new hit “Petti- 
oat Fever ‘wears this 
1. J. Fox suit of fines 
heviot with checke 
opcooct. 
Master - $33 
tailored 





AT I. J. FOX MONDAY AND TUESDAY 


Madame Lyolone 


tamous couturier of Paris 
will be here from 11 A. M. 
to 4 P.M. Monday to help 
you select your Spring 
ensemble. 


LARGEST FURRIER, PRESENTS “STARDOM” 


: — Mstor 


‘lovely Warner Broth- 
ters’ screen star in: 
- ithe i. J. Fox “’Star-. } 

dom” coat luxurious ; 





oe Munson | 
Aelighting audiences 
jin the play “Petticoat: 
Fever’ wearsthisstrik- 
“jing 3-piece.Baum — 

= Marten 
Sees Cert. "05 3 


. 











= 567 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 


oing Out 
susiness 





























America’s Largest Furrier 
presents one of the largest and 
most glamorous collections of 


SPRING 
FURS 


‘SILVER FOX CAPES & SCARFS 


One offthe largest collections of fine 
Silver Fox capes and scarfs in the world, 
priced so low be- x 
cause we re America s 
largest furrier 

OTHERS TO $1200 


SCARFS of BAUM MARTENS 


2,3,4 and 6-skin scarfs ‘Os 


that will transform sim- 
each skin 


Prices 
Oho) ae 
‘utterly | 
demoralized 
for these 
last days 


Presents Stardom 


} SPRING 
OATS ¥ 


glorified with 
|-J-FOX FURS 


Beautiful silver fox on new Paris- 


inspired coats ~ 
of finest imported 

and domestic 

fabrics 
or untrimmed swagger | ( : 

and tailored models 

OTHER STARDOM COATS $18.50 TO $495 
SMALL DEPOSIT RESERVES SELECTION 


l:J-FOX 


Manufacturer and Ketail Furriers 


FIFTH AVENUE 


Bet. 36th & 37th Sts., New York 


Reg U.S. Pat. Off. App. For 


Master latlored 


ttl 


Three-piece suits Master tailored with 
topcoats; Also abeau- 
$ 


tiful collection of what 
Paris calls, “The Soft 


ee a 
OTHER UNTRIMMED SUITS TO $95 
WITH 1.3 FOX FURS $35 TO $295 





. - 





Master-Tailored suits 
as well as a smart se- 
lection of ‘dressmaker 
Types . «© « 


Beautiful white fox 
dyed innewest shades. 
Finest imported and 
domestic woolens.. 


85° 


nd s2 grade NECKWEAR 


yf fine 
Smartest men's 
fabrics tailored by 
Master Tailors in 
two-piece models 


FinestForstmann swool- 
ens rich withI.J. Fox furs 


xe oe 38; 


SMALL DEPOSIT RESERVES SELECTION 


IJ-FOX 


Manufocturer and Retail Furriers 


FIFTH AVENUE 


Bet. 36th & 37th Sts., New York 


$_ 
YOUR 
FURS ARE 
SAFE IN 
1. J. FOX 
FRIGID FUR 
STORAGE 


plest costumes into en- 
sembles of importance 
4=SKIN KOLINSKY SCARFS 
As Lyolene has said, It's the eternal 
feminine that attracts , these beautiful 
scarfs are the per- g 50 
fect complement 
for Spring ensem- 
ee ee Oe eee 
SMALL DEPOSIT RESERVES SELECTION 
J 7 ; O X 
Manufacturer and Retail Furriers inc 
role Bet. 36th & 37th Sts., New York 
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UNTERMYER URGES 
FEDERAL SALES TAX 


Would Have It Replace Much 
of Income Levy, Which He 
Says Is Paralyzing Industry. 








SUGGESTS A RATE OF 2% 





Yield to Be Shared Equally by 
National Government and 
Cities Whence It Comes. 





A Federal sales tax, as a Means 
to reduce the mounting income 
taxes of the Federal, State and city 
governments, which ‘‘have now be- 
come confiscatory and are literally 
paralyzing industry and initiative,” 
was recommended by Samuel Un- 
termyer last night. Mr. Untermyer, 
who is at his Palm Springs home 
in California, spoke from the Hol- 
lywood WJZ studio and was heard 
in New York at 10:30 P. M. 

A Federal sales tax would not 
prove burdensome, and if it 
amounted to 2 per cent it would 
suffice to replace one-half of all 
the income taxes, Mr. Untermyer 
said. Half of the tax should go to 
the Federal Government and half to 
the communities in which it is col- 
lected, he declared. 

Seen as End of Duplication. 

‘‘Instead of that part of the tax 
thus distributable to the communi- 
ties going into the coffers of the 
State, where the present State sales 
taxes are now most inequitably di- 
vided, it would be paid directly into 
the treasury of the locality,’’ he 
said. 

“It would put an end to the dupli- 
cation and triplication of income 
taxes that is now going merrily for- 
ward to the great detriment of 
many of the communities; and 
last, and more important, it would | 
permit of cutting income taxes to} 
a point where there would be a re-| 
vived incentive to take the risks of | 
business, industry and investment, | 
and to buy railroad and industrial | 
bonds and stocks, in which it is not 
now to the interest of men of wealth | 
to invest.’’ 

By collecting the sales tax through 
stamps bought directly from the 
government and affixed to every 
bill, to make the sale and receipt 
legal; the cost of collection and su- 
pervision would be held to a mini- 
mum, he said. 

Men of wealth are now investing 
their income in government tax-ex- 
empt securities to escape the exces- 
sive income taxes, instead of invest- 
ing in industrial and business en- 
terprises, he said. The wealthy are 
entirely within their rights in doing 
this, and the move to force capital 
out of hiding by abolishing tax- 
exempt securities would be held 
unconstitutional, he declared. 

National recovery will be impossi- 
ble, Mr, Untermyer asserted, until 
a widespread study of taxation and 
a radical revision of ‘‘the false sys- 
tem under which we are stagger- 











ing’’ have been made. 

‘*‘These many well-intentioned ar- | 
tificial devices, useful as they may | 
be to bridge the chasm, are mere 
crutches,’’ he declared. ‘‘They are | 
helpful makeshifts to the lame' 
man, but they do not teach him to, 
walk.’ 


Warns California Politicians. 


Warning the ‘‘dull-witted, social- 
istically inclined politicians of Cali- | 
fornia that in their present on-| 
slaught on the motion picture in-| 
dustry’’ they might drive the indus- 
try to another State, Mr. Unter- 
myer said: 

‘‘With the centre of the stage just | 
now pre-empted by demagogues of 
the Huey Long, Father Coughlin 
and Dr. Townsend types, appealing 
with their quack nostrums to the 
justified discontent of the masses, 
I realize that mine is an unpopular 
remedy, but I cherish the hope that 
its sanity will make its appeal, and 
that mine will not be a lone voice 
‘erving in the wilderness.’ ”’ 

Mr. Untermyer declared he was/| 
not attacking high income taxes out | 
of any ‘‘tender consideration for | 
the men of big incomes,’’ but be-' 
cause ‘‘the policy we are pursuing 
will hurt the masses far more than 
it will injure those who pay the 
taxes, and because there is a mani- 
fest alternative that will avoid dis- 
aster.”’ | 

‘‘The banks are overflowing with | 
money that cannot find an invest-| 
ment outlet,’’ he continued, ‘‘and | 
will never find one during the con- | 
tinuance of these taxes, whilst = 
of wealth are escaping by hiding be- | 
hind the shield of tax-exempt se- 
curities, as is their right and to) 
their interest. | 

“It would be foolhardy for those | 
with capital to venture it in any | 
existing or new industries, or to in- | 
vest in the purchase of railroad or) 
industrial securities. If they earn) 
money by assuming the risks, the! 
government takes the bulk of it) 
away from them, whilst if they lose | 
they get no allowance for their | 
losses against their earnings, except | 
under the most drastic and impos- 
sible conditions, and they must | 
themselves bear the entire loss. | 

‘“‘They can realize a higher and = 
safer net return without the risks. | 
It is that situation that is paralyzing | 
industry and that is responsible for | 
so much of our unemployment. It 
is a false and foolish economic | 
policy, that, if persisted in, will de- | 
stroy our chances of returning, 
recovery.’ 





Inheritance Taxes Assailed. 


Mr. Untermyer also denounced in- 
heritance taxes that are being pyra- 
mided by States and communities 
in the same manner as income 
taxes. He said one result of the. 
duplication and triplication of taxes | 
in some States would be an exodus | 
of wealthy residents to other States) 
where taxes are lower. Particular- | 
ly in New York State, he declared, | 
there already has been an exodus | 
to Connecticut, which has no State, 
or local income tax laws. 

He said it was possible in sow) 

ork for a rich man to have 79 | 
cent of his total taxable income 
taken from him—63 per cent going) 
to the Federal Government, 7 per) 
eent to the State and 91% per cent! 
t the city. In case of death in New} 
York State, he added, &8 per cent) 


Case Based on ‘Clue of the Tooth’ Ready; 


Colorado to Try Man for Slaying Woman 





By The Associated Press. 


CRIPPLE CREEK, Col., March 
16.—The State’s story of the Floris- 
sant pit murder, a ‘‘perfect crime’’ 
punctured by a woman’s tooth, was 
ready tonight for presentation. by 
twenty-two witnesses to a trial jury 
next week. 

Charles W. Neal, former convict, 
faces capital charges because of 
Sheriff Ed Vinyard’s investigation 
of the killing of Miss Ida M. Han- 
son, a well-to-do 55-year-old Osceo- 
la (Neb.) milliner. 

The Sheriff followed the ‘‘clue 
of the tooth’”’ for fifteen months, 
through correspondence with 192 
dentists, before he finally identified 
the body of a woman, found beaten 
and burned in a prospector’s pit 
near Florissant as that of the mil- 
liner. 

Miss Hanson disappeared from 
Columbus, Neb., May 12, 1933. 

-Prospectors found the body June 
4, 1933. Most of the clothing had 
been destroyed and all marks of 
identification obliterated except the 
overlooked dental work. 





Miss Hanson’s brother, Joel Han- 
son, reported the family had re- 
ceived a telegram from Evanston, 
Ill., a short time after the body 
was discovered at Florissant, say- 
ing she had been married and was 
going to South America to live. 

Soon after Vinyard established 
idenification of the woman, 


who served a prison term for run- 
ning a whisky still in prohibition 
days, appeared at the law office of 
Fred C. Lorrien in Spencer, Iowa, 
and asked advice concerning securi- 
ties he said he purchased from Misg 
Hanson and which later, he relat- 
ed, were stolen from him. Sheriff 
Vinyard heard of the incident and 
arrested Neal. 

Neal, the Sheriff said, admitted 
he knew Miss Hanson and had bus- 
iness dealings with her, purchasing 
$10,000 worth of securities that la- 
ter were stolen from him and buy- 
ing her motor car. 

The Sheriff said that neither the 
car nor the securities have been re- 
covered. 








ITALY AND ETHIOPIA 
ARE NEARER ACCORD 


Troop Commanders Agree on 
Marking Neutral Zone—New 
Appeal to League. 








Wireless to THe NEW YorxK TIMES. 

ROME, March 16.—Considerable 
progress toward the establishment 
of a neutral zone between the 
Italian and Abyssinian forces along 
the disputed frontier of Italian 
Somaliland was announced today. 

At a meeting between the com- 
manders of the Italian and Ethi- 
opian forces on March 13, an agree- 
ment was reached, but the Abyssin- 
ians asked for twelve days’ time be- 








fore proceeding with actual delimi- 
tation of the neutral zone. 

Despite these more hopeful symp- 
toms there was no slackening of 
military preparations here. About 
25,000 men have left for the colonies. 
landing in Somaliland and Eritrea. 
Within another month the total 
of troops sent to the colonies will 
number close to 50,000. 


By The Associated Press. 

ROME, March 16.—Negradas 
Gadre Yesus, Abyssinian Minister 
to Rome, said tonight he had re- 
ceived a cable from Emperor Haile 
Selassie stating that his country’s 
Minister to Geneva had been in- 
structed to place the dispute with 
Italy before the League of Nations 
again. 

This involves demanding a League 
decision as to whether Italy or 
Ethiopia is guilty of aggression. 


Neal, 


GOVERNMENT SUED 
ON ‘PINK SLIP’ ISSUE 


Demand for Curb on Opening 
Them to the Public Attacks 
Their Constitutionality. 








INVASION OF RIGHTS SEEN 





Law Gives President Power to 
Issue Rules, but He Has Not 
Acted, Complaint Says. 





Joseph F. McCloy, a lawyer, filed 
suit yesterday to restrain the Fed- 
eral Government from opening the 











Drapery and 
Curtain Buyer 


QD pportunity for man 
capable of managing and 
buying for highly suc- 
cessful department. 
Merchandising and exec- 
utive experience neces- 
sary. State complete 
details in strict confi- 
dence. Apply by letter 
only to S. L. Froelich. 


Ludwig Baumann 
500 Eighth Ave., N. Y.C. 




















THE 


Super Freezer 


LEADS THE FEATURES IN 1935's 


Frigidaires 








P 














refrigeration! 


Makes it possible to 
keep foods safely and freeze plenty 
of ice even in the hottest weather. 
4.1 cubic feet of storage space, 41 
ice cubes in the 1935 Frigidaire. 
Read these advantages: 











SUPER-FREEZER 


The newest development in electrical 


SPECIAL FRIGIDAIRE FEATURES 


e Cold Control—regulated from outside box. 
e Convenient automatic interior electric light, 
e Automatic switch resets after defrosting. 

e Ice trays slide out easily at a finger touch. 

e Stainless porcelain-lined food compartments. 
e Freezer in center—extra space for bottles. 


SEE ALL THE 1935 REFRIGERATOR MODELS AT 
LUDWIG BAUMANN—PRICED FROM $99.50 TO $313.50. 


99.50 


AS LITTLE 


" Loe 


Faster freezing time. 
Frozen storage space. 
Extra storage space. 
Keeps cabinet tem- 


perature below 50 
degrees. 


More ice cubes. 


Installed 
Serviced 


Guaranteed : 


“> 


A DAY. 


‘pink slip’’ of his income-tax return 
to public inspection. 

His complaint asserted that the 
law gives the authorities no power 
to make the pink slip public ‘‘ex- 
cept to such extent as shall be au- 
thorized in rules and regulations 
promulgated by the President of 
the United States.’’ No such au- 
thorization has been issued by the 
President, it added. If the law does 
give the authorities powers beyond 
this, the complaint argued, it is 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. McClov’s attorney, Leo Brady, 
filed the complaint in the United 
States District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York. It desig- 
nated Mr. McCloy as plaintiff ‘‘in 
his own behalf and in behalf of all 
other persons similarly situated.’’ 
The defendants were named as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr., Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue Guy T. Helvering and 
Collector of Internal Revenue James 
J. Hoey. The complaint asked that 
the court issue subpoenas to com- 


pel the defendants to appear and 
answer the complaint. 

According to the complaint, the 
pink. slip section of the law, if con- 
strued differently than Mr. Mc- 
Cloy construes it, is null and void 
for the following constitutional rea- 
sons: 

“It constitutes an unreasonable 
search of plaintiff’s private affairs 
and papers in violation of the 
Fourth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

‘It constitutes a deprivation of 
plaintiff’s liberty and _ property 
without due process of law in vio- 
lation of the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the 
States. 


“It constitutes an assumption of 
power by the Congress of the 
United States with respect to mat- 
ters not delegated to the Federal 
Government, but specifically re- 
served to the people and the States, 
in violation of the Ninth, Tenth and 
Sixteenth Amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

The complaint also emphasized 





United ' 





that Mr. McCloy’s relationship as 
a lawyer with his clients was high- 
ly confidential, and that public ex- 
amination of his private affairs 
would destroy that relationship and 
would ‘‘serve as a springboard and 
a free statistical service for crim- 
inals and law violators.”’ | 

The complaint said the Collector’s 
office had notified Mr. McCloy that 
it intended to open his ‘‘pink slip” 
to the public. 





Urges Whaling Port Monument. 
Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 

NEW LONDON, Conn., March 
16.—P. Leroy Harwood, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Mariners 
Savings Bank and an authority on 
whaling lore, has started a fund 
for a monument here emblematic 
of the whaling industry similar to 
the monuments in New Bedford, 
Sag Harbor and other whaling 





Quickly Seized for False Alarm. 
Turning in a false alarm from a 
fire box at First Avenue and Twen- 
ty-second Street, only a short dis- 
tance from the East Twenty-second 
Street police station, at 11:30 o’clock 
last night, Dennis Ryer, 41 years 
old, of 438 East Twenty-fifth Street, 
was promptly arrested. When the 
alarm sounded Patrolman John Cul- 
linan left the station and a Dy- 
stander pointed out Ryer as the 
man who had sounded the alarm, 
Ryer admitted the accusation. 





Heads Dartmouth Seniors. 
Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
HANOVER, N. H., March 16.— 
Donald C. Hagerman of Arlington, 
Mass., Dartmouth football star, was 
elected president of the senior class 
today. Another football player, 
Charles H. Stearns of Mansfield, 
Mass., 
William W. FitzHugh of Brooklyn 
was elected secretary and Bobb 
Chaney of Minneapolis treasurer. 
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ways to buy: 


You may pay cash. 
Our prices are cash prices. 


Open a Charge Account. 























24.75 


One of the very best values 
in our entire Sale! 
that is a distinct addition 
to the decoration of any 
living room. 
speaks for itself. Try it and 
Upholstered in heavy 
“‘texture-interest”’ 
Note the carved frame on 
the ottoman. 


Style 


Comfort that 


fabrics. 


Louis XV Suite 
in Rich Damask 


2 pieces 


Usually $169—and worth every cent 
It’s the kind of fine suite 
smart decorators make a specialty of, 
The carved frames are solid wainut 
—that alone adds much to its value! 
And the coverings are unusually 
beautiful lustrous damask in choice 
“L.B.” Quality—Tested 
construction, of course. 


of it! 


of colors. 


34.95 Lounge Chair 
and Ottoman... 


REMEMBER—There is Only ONE 
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was chosen as vice president= 





LUDWIG BAUMANN 


35th Street ¢ EIGHTH AVENUE e 36th Street 


BRONX NEWARK 


>! eee LT. Te ae, ee 7 


BROOKLYN 12S$th STREET JAMAICA 


of the — = — in taxes—60 | Up to 90 days to pay, with Cor. Hoyt & Bet. 7th and Jamaica Av. & 
per cent a ederal Govern. | no carrying charges. Livingston St. Lenox Aves. 146th Stree} 
ment, 20 ag? cent by the State and | ee ee ee - — ees 2 ponens , | Next to Valencia Theoter 
8 per cent by the city. Out of an) SSP" eee : q Use an “L.B.”’ Account. 
income of $200,000, he declared, the| am % ¢ ba 7 ae Ry . , : Note Our Addresses | | 18 months to 
Federal and State governments! BU & } NA . : : : | ; 
Wawa in Ad Adjoining. pay. The only charge for 


581 Broad S-?. 
Cor. Central Ave. 


2918 Third Ave. 
(Bet. 151-152 Sts.) 








5% down.. 
took $99,500 and the city another 
$13,270, or a total to 58 per cent. 





credit is 4% a month, 


OPEN MONDAY NIGHT TILL 9 
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QUST OLD GUARD, 
SIBLEY DEMANDS 





State Young Republican Head 
Urges New Leadership of 
Constructive Opposition. 


RIVALS A ‘5-RING CIRCUS’ 





Roosevelt the Fifth Ring, With 
Long, Coughlin and Johnson 
in Show, He Asserts. 





Criticizing Henry P. Fletcher, Na- 
tional Chairman, for failing to call 
a national Republican conference, 
George H. Sibley, president of the 
Association of New York State 
Young Republican Clubs, appealed 
last night in a speech over Station 
WMCA for support of the move- 
ment to change the party leader- 
ship and make the Republican par- 
ty a party of constructive opposi- 
tion to the Roosevelt New Deal. 

Mr. Sibley declared that Mr. 
Fletcher and the majority of the 
members of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee were living in the 
past and, while waiting for the pen- 
dulum to swing, were killing the 
spirit of the Republican party. He 
added that Republicans must re- 
fuse longer to accept such leader- 
ship and said that the Young, Re- 
publicans were forming groups to 
stir the party to action. 

“These groups will undertake im- | 
mediate steps to obtain a united 
constructive opposition to unsound 





| ther 
iand 


publican county, State and na- 
tional committeemen and delegates 
to the next Republican Nationa 
Convention in 1936.”’ 

Mr. Sibley compared the Dem- 
ocratic party to a five-ring circus, 
placing Senator Huey P. Long, Fa- 
Coughlin, General Johnson 
the Democratic members of 


'Congress in the first four rings. 


“In the fifth ring,’’ he continued, 
‘“‘vyou have a genial, 


| politician, plagued with the prob- 


‘lem of his re-election in 1936 and 
‘seeing no possible defeat if he is 


| given 


| 


' 
' 


| 
| 


| 
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a blank check of such 
monstrous size that none of us can 
'even understand its amount. 

“It is your money that the gov- 
ernment is using. None of us has 
any quarrel with the use of these 
funds to care for the needy and the 
destitute. But when it comes to 
giving a blank check of approx- 
imately $5,000,000,000 to one man— 
and him a politician—and when he 
has as his chief lieutenant Jim Far- 
ley, whose principal interest is the 
political loyalties of the recipients 
of the funds, then you have a right 
to know how, where and to whom 
your money is going.’’ 


TWO UNHURT IN AIR CRASH. 


Is Wrecked in Dive 
Rahway River Bank. 








Plane Into 





Special to THE NEW YorxK TIMES. 

RAHWAY, N. J., March 16.— 
Stanton F. Wyllie, 27 years old, of 
this city and Joseph Rooney, 40, of 
Union Beach, escaped with a shak- 
ing up when an airplane piloted by 
Wyllie crashed in the mud on the 
banks of the Rahway River here 
this. morning. The plane was 
wrecked. 

Wyllie, who holds a non-commer- 
cial flier’s license, attempted to 
i'take off from a lot near the home 
of his uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs, 
Caesar Leonard, across the river 
from the scene of the crash. He 


measures of the present and the | intended to fly to Roosevelt Field, 


future as well as support for sound | L. I. 
' tude, 


measures by whatever party pro- 
posed,”’ he continued. ‘‘And they 
will seek to obtain the nomination 
and election of representative Re- 


{ 


He was unable to gain alti- 
however, and the plane, a 
Moth, open-cockpit craft, nosed into 
the bank of the river, breaking the 


| propeller, the wings and the under- 


carriage. 
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SALE 


of gloves 
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This is not a sale of cheap 


gloves! MARK CROSS 


sells no misfits or 


“seconds! 


Every pair is fresh from our 


regular stock of $2.95 and $3.50 


gloves. 


Novelties and plain slipons in 


black, brown, beige, navy, grey and white. 
Real kid, with a few suedes and capeskins. 


All colors-and all sizes but not 


in every style. 


All sales final. 


MARK CROSS 


5th Avenue at 37th 
Wisconsin 7-9360 
' 


175 Broedway at Cortlandt 


COrtlandt 7-1631 











..A good fas 


THE 





Pa. S.1. 34. 


BROADWAY 


return of this merry coiffure for which the 
Younger set have pleaded. This new guise 
.Greek Boy's until you comb it out.. «is 


our ownidea. Wedo itinan inspired manner! 


A PERMANENT FOR THOSE SOFT, 
FORWARD TOSSED END CURLS 


A SWIRL-WIND HAIR CUT 


A SWIRL-WIND FINGER WAVE , , 


NEW SAKS 
BEAUTY SALON... 


creates 


. .« Remember the’ 
“Wind - Blown?” 


Hence the 


. 7.50 
75¢ 
41.25 


* 34th STREET 
FOURTH FLOOR 
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LA GUARDIA FIGHTS 
LEHMAN ON RELIEF 


Continued From Page One. 








| generations with additional interest 
| charges, 


well-meaning | 








‘‘The budget this year in interest 
charges alone carries no less a stag- 
gering figure than $100,907,291.76. 
This is for interest on money bor- 
rowed in the past in long and short 
term loans. It does not include the 
sinking funds and amortization of 
the city's debt. 

“I don’t care how powerful this 
borrowing group may be—I am go- 
ing to resist it and fight it. The 


people of this city ought to know 
what is back of this plan to force 





the city to borrow and borrow and 
borrow.”’ 

“Of course, you mean the bank- 
ers,’’ a reporter suggested. 

“‘No, I don’t,’”’ the Mayor replied. 
“‘T’ll have more on that later. 

There was a pause. Then the 
Mayor added: “Of course, it in- 
cludes the poor, —public-spirited 
bankers.”’ 

‘“‘Who else would benefit from 
loans besides the bankers?’’ he was 
asked. 

“IT will tell more about that 
later,’’ the Mayor replied. 

“Well, Governor Lehman—’”’ 
gan a questioner. 

The Mayor halted the question | 
and moved quickly toward the door | 
of his office. 

“You have my statement,”’ 
said as he departed. 


Rift Dates From Conference. 

The rift between the Mayor and 
the Governor is the outgrowth of 
a conference between them and 
Controller Frank J. Taylor in Al- 
bany last Tuesday at which the 


be- 


city’s relief problems, as well as its 
transit unification plan, were dis- 
cussed, 

After the conference the Governor 
announced that an agreement had 
been reached to extend the city’s 


relief taxing powers under which 





the several measures now used by 


in effect for six 
months more, or until June 30, 
1936. Under this agreement, the 
Governor announced, the Mayor 


would be kept 


'had agreed to see to it that the 


|city’s income and inheritance taxes 


e| 





were repealed. 

On Wednesday, at City Hall, 
| Mayor flatly disagreed with the 
Governor. He insisted that six 
months extension was not enough, 
that the city needed a year. He 
indicated that the Legislature 
would he asked to extend the taxing 
power for another year. The Gov- 
ernor, also, had opposed the 
Mayor’s plan to use part of the re- 
lief funds for charitable and hospi- 


the 





| taxing powers. 
the city to raise funds for relief ' 





tal purposes closely allied with re- 
lief. 

Until yesterday, the Mayor had 
kept silent, although his aides, it 
was understood, had been seeking 
support in the Legislature for his 
plan for a year’s extension of the 
It was partly be- 
cause of lack of promises of sup- 
port among the legislators that the 





Mayor charged that financial in- 
terests were campaigning to force, 
the city back on a eaeatiin sitet: 
basis, it was said. 

Controller Taylor, who has not 
discussed the conference with the 
Governor, said that unless permis- 
sion was given todivert relief funds 
to hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions, the city budget for this year 
would fall short of balancing by 
about $11,000,000. This, he ex- 
plained, was because funds for the 
hospitals and charities would have 
to be provided and taken from 
money intended for other purposes. 





HOLDS SEC LISTINGS 
A SIGN OF RECOVERY 


R. E. Healy of the Commission 
Points to Marked Rise in 
Filings This Month. 


WASHINGTON, March 16 (P).—A 
record total of $120,500,000 in new 
security issues since March 1 caused 
Robert E. Healy of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to pre- 
dict today that the capital market 
had begun to thaw. 

The administration has 
watching for such signs. 
economists have asserted that a re- 








vival of the securities market is | 


essential to recovery. 
The total thus far this month was 
larger than for all of January and 





been | 
Many | 


| 


—_ | 


February and was larger, too, than 
for any similar period since the 
Securities Act of 1933 became 
effective. 

Officials, 
predictions, 
the March 
$200,000,000. 


in 
that 
reach 


careful 
privately 
might 


although 
said 
total 








Haldwin 


MER Re Me = 


“Baldwin..Tod ay 's 
Great Piano” . 
OPEN EVENINGS 


{ BALDWIN PIANOS} 


. 20 EAST 54th ST. 
| Baldwin .. Hamilton..Heward Planes | 
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CLOTHES 











prestige is international. 


“AS FINE AS HUMAN HANDS CAN MAKE” 


mt i. ae 


Our business is service —thirty-two years of the best in fashions 
Today we bring you a genius -. an artist with needle and thread. 
For over a quarter of a century, from his establishment on Fifth 


Avenue, his tailoring has served New York's most critical men. His 


{/ 


Fruhauf has decided to confine his efforts exclusively to The New 


Saks-3.4th in New York. Here only can a man purchase his suits 


his topcoats . 


. his dress clothes with the authoritative stamp of 


the Fruhauf label. The spring collection .. ready-to-put-on.. from $45. 


You may identify the genuine hand crafted clathing of Fruhauf 


by this label now exclusive with the New Saks-34th in New York. 


THE NEW SAKS-34th 


BROADWAY 
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LAXITY IN INQUIRY 
DENIED BY DODGE 


Prosecutor Replies to Holmes, 
Asserting Anti-Crime Drive 
Was Started by Him. 








MODIFIES NO-NEWS POLICY 


— 





—_ -—— 


Says He Works With Police 
but Does Not Wait for Them 
—New Indictment Voted. 





Declaring that John Haynes 
Holmes had no right to blame him 
for existing vice and crime condi- 
tion in New York City, District At- 
torney William C. Dodge defended 
his record as prosecutor yesterday 
against the attack on it which Mr. 
Holmes made on Friday as chair- 
man of the City Affairs Committee. 

Mr. Holmes had demanded that 
the District Attorney go out and 
get evidence instead of waiting for 
citizens to bring it in, denounced 
Mr. Dodge’s attitude toward the 
current policy, vice and bail-bond 
investigation as ‘‘appalling,’’ and 


hinted at a need for a legislative | F 


inquiry. 





i 
| 


: 


| 





; 
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trary, my record shows in many in- | 


stances that I have gone after the 
evidence, and I might cite the most 
recent instance of that is this pres- 
ent bail-bond inquiry which was in- 
itiated by my office afid in which 
investigation Mr. Blanshard and 
Mr. Cooper were invited to coop- 
erate. 

. “Now, as to Dr. Holmes’s state- 
ment, when he asks: ‘Why is this 
Tammany District Attorney so 
scrupulous about. protecting the 
honorable gentlemen whose names 
are so carefully listed in Polly Ad- 
ler’s book?’ 

“I don’t know whether he knows 
the names of the ‘honorable gentle- 
men’ on that list, but if he has ref- 
erence to the book that I have 
seen, for his information I would 
say that it does not contain the 
name of one politician or one man 
in public life. There is only one 
name in there that I recognized or 





} 
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|$15,000 Fixtures of Cafe Are 


; 


FEDERAL RAIDERS 
SEIZE 10 MORE HERE 


Fifteen Are Being Sought by 
Treasury Agents in Narcotics 
and Counterfeiting Cases. 








15 STILLS FOUND IN 2 DAYS 





Held After Discovery of Liquor 
Said to Have Evaded Tax. 





Gathering up the loose ends from 


knew anything about and he is a| their round-up on Friday, in which 
' movie actor. 


that the people who are mentioned 
in that book will become material 
and competent witnesses in any pro- 
ceeding or trial, they will have to 
be called and they will be called.”’ 

Asked if any one who thought his 
name might be in Polly Adler’s 
book had asked him not to make 
it public, Mr. Dodge replied: ‘‘Not 
a single soul.’’ 

Mr. Dodge was also asked if he 
had sent a ‘‘blacklist’’ of bondsmen 
to the courts so that bonds from 
them would not be accepted. He 
replied that his office had sent such 
a list to the courts, but he did not 
know if it was actually on file 
there. 


Four Held in Brooklyn. 


our of seven persons indicted by 
the Kings County grand jury in 


Mr. Dodge, who clamped down; District Attorney William F. X. 


the lid on official information about 
the racket investigation just before 
Mr. Holmes issued his charges, 
modified the ‘‘no news’’ order yes- 
terday. The District Attorney said 
he would give out news of what he 
had done, but would stop talking 
about what he intended to do. 


Says He Started Inquiry. 


Although he thought it was up to 
the police to go out and get evi- 
dence, Mr. Dodge said the District 
Attorney’s office does do this, and 
declared it had started the bail-bond 
inquiry that led to the sensational 
revelations of the extent of the pol- 
icy racket at hearings before Com- 
missioner of Accounts Paul Blan- 
shard recently. 

The District Attorney also an- 
nounced that the grand jury, which 





| 


Geoghan’s investigation. of bail- 


I 


‘they seized 101 prisoners 
“Of course, if it should so happen | 





| ‘ai d id ini » | : i 
| Plant raided on Friday at Ossining ‘first manifested delinquent behav- 


in the 
metropolitan area, agents of vari- 
ous law enforcement divisions of 
the Treasury Department took ten 
more prisoners yesterday. 

Fifteen men against whom the 
Federal authorities said they had 
sufficient evidence to send them to 
prison were still being sought. 
Seven are counterfeiters and the 


others are wanted for violations of | 


the anti-narcotic laws. 

Alan G. Straight, in command of 
the Secret Service here, and his 
men were after five passers of 
counterfeit $5 bills and expect to 
take at least three of them soon. 
Agents under Robert L. Godby were 
after two counterfeiters, supposed 
to have been connected with the 


bond conditions were arraigned be-;| near Sing Sing prison. 


fore County Judge George W. Mar- 
tin on charges of perjury. 

They were identified as Mrs. 
Speranz~ Di Lorenzo of 256 Forty- 
fifth Street, Mrs. Elizabeth De 
Meo: of 353 Empire Boulevard, Miss 
Anna Quint of 877 Third Avenue, 
and Isaac Cohen of 62 East Forty- 
third Street, all in Brooklyn. Bail 
for Mrs. Di Lorenzo was set at 
$500 and for the others at $1,000. 
No date for trial was set. 

The names of the three others in- 
dicted will not be made public un- 
til they are apprehended. Mr. 
Geoghan said he expected to have 


morrow. 
John Eglentowicz, 19 years old, of 
202 Seventh Street, and Stanley 


i|agents here, 


Frank Igoe, chief of the narcotic 
and his men were 


hunting the eight dealers in illicit 
drugs. 





| 
} 


them in custody not later than to-| and Grill at J6: Central 


John H. Flynn, supervisor of the 
alcohol tax unit of the Treasury 


Department, disclosed that in the 
forty-eight hours ending last night 
his men made thirty-three arrests 
and seized fifteen stills with a ca- 
pacity of 37,200 gallons; 21,650 gal- 
lons of mash, 261 gallons of alcohol 


‘and eight automobiles. 


The agents raided the County Bar 
Avenue, 
White Plains, early yesterday and 


'seized three truckloads of liquor, 
|said to be worth $2,500, on which 





SEES 200,000 YOUTH 


ON ROAD TO CRIME 


Dr. Glueck Says Data Show 
That Delinquency Begins 
at 9 Years 7 Months. 








MANY OF LARGE FAMILIES 





| 





| male offenders 





Schools Should Take Part in 
Treatment, She Tells Harvard 
Teachers Association. 





Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 16.— 
‘“‘At least 200,000 children in the 
schools of America today will soon 
be joining the criminal ranks,’’ said 
Dr. Eleanor T. Glueck, research 
associate in the Institute of Crimi- 
nal Law, Harvard Law School, dur- 
ing a discussion today of 
Family, the School and Crime,”’’ be- 
fore the Harvard Teachers Asso- 
ciation at Radcliffe College. 

The speaker recited _ statistics 
showing how crime is bred in the 
minds of youngsters in school; how 
a child’s environment affects its 
future, and how the child’s mind 
can be diverted to the more elevat- 


'ed things of life by careful training 


in the school. 


YOUNG REPUBLICANS 
URGED TO SAVE PARTY 


Liberalism and a _ Practical 
Idealism Are Urged by George 
Olmstead, National Leader. 








Through effective political organ- 
ization, actuated by liberalism and 
characterized by practical idealism, 
the Young Republican movement 
must find the impetus to help re- 
build the party, according to 
George Olmstead of Des Moines, 
Iowa, chairman of the Young Re- 
publican National Committee. 

He outlined a program of action 
at a luncheon of members of the 
New York Young Republican Club 
and the Young Republican Wom- 
en's Club of New York yesterday 
in the National Republican Club, 
54 West Forty-fourth Street. 





“If the Republican party-is go- 
ing to return to power, it must first 
put its own house in order,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Even ardent New Dealers 
are admitting that the Roosevelt 
mirage is beginning to melt like 
snow in the street.’’ 

Prophesying that there would 
probably be three major candidates 
for President in 1936, he said the 
first would represent “the waver- 
ing course of the present adminis- 
tration,’’ the second would be “of 





the dictatorship type of mind,’’ and 


the third would be a Republican. | 


‘‘We must address ourselves,’’ he | 
continued, ‘‘to the task of deter- | 
mining what type of man he is to: 


' be and what he should stand for.’’ 


Emil Nalence’s Funeral. 

Funeral services for Emil Nalence, 
writer and former member of the) 
staff of THE New York TIMEs, will | 
be held in the chapel at 39 West} 
Sixtieth Street, Manhattan, tomor-'| 
row afternoon at 1 o’clock. Burial | 
will take place in the National) 
Cemetery in Brooklyn. 
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‘“‘A retracing of the life careers | 
'of 500 adult male and 500 adult fe-. 


two-thirds to four-fifths of them 


ior in childhood,’’ Dr. Glueck said. 


reveals that from | 


‘‘An intensive study of 1,000 juve-| 
nile offenders shows that the aver- | 
age age at onset of delinquent be-| 


havior is 9 years, 7 months, 
that obviously the indicia of delin- 


SO | 


quency must have been evident | 


during the school years. 
‘Who are juvenile delinquents 
and their families as reflected in 


the group of 1,000 boys? Over four- | 


fifth of them are native-born, but 


seven out of every ten are the | 


native-born sons of foreign-born 
parents, a far higher proportion 
than is found in the general popu- 
lation. 

“They are children of large fam- 
ilies, there being five children per 


family (and these were probably in- 





Save your Shades! 


introducing 
Snug-fit shade covers 


with Lastex bindings 


Slip covers to protect your chairs—why 
not shade covers to protect your shades? 
Here’s the newest thing—SNUG-FIT! 
Oil silk with a lastex binding at the 
bottom. Hugs the bottom of the shade 
tightly. No puffs of excess material. 
No unsightly strings. 

















It adjusts itself 
The material is 


r 2 '  @ 
kMACY’S: 
They ‘re off! It’s a sale! 


Horse Racing Games 


1.97 


Made to sell for 4.97.Bring on these horses— 
and your party will be a roaring success. Here's 
_what you get for 1.97: A long exciting race track 
for floor or table; 72 sturdy composition chips; 
6 make-up boards for betting; and four gallant 
steeds. The ‘Bookie’ deais—and the race is on! 


Only 400 games on sale. Adult Games, 5th Floor. 








Kneads like the fingers of a masseurl 


Hemp Massager 


Se ee) 


and it stays adjusted. 
not oily. 


vat 'they charged no tax had been paid. 
Kralik, also 19, of 206 Sixth Street, | They also seized the fixtures of the 


both of Jersey City, pleaded gully | café, which they valued at $15,000, 
before Commissioner Edward E. | ond arrested three men, who said 


Fay, in Brooklyn, yesterday on/| 
Federal charges of possessing | 
counterfeit money. They were held | 
in bail of $5,000 each. They were | 
arrested by Secret Service agents | 


completed families). | 

‘‘Half of the mothers of these. 
young delinquents were under 21 | 
years of age at marriage, which re- | 
they were Emanuel Gross, John| flects the extent to which they were | 
Zanzetta and Joe Macsi. ‘unprepared for the responsibilities | 

Mr. Flynn said that his men had | of parenthood. Half the parents) 
also raided and destroyed a still of | had no schooling.’’ 


indicted three persons early in the 
investigation, had indicted another 
bondsman. He said the indictment 
had not been filed, and therefore he 
could not make public the name of 
the person indicted. These indict- 
ments are separate from those re- 





And, believe it or not, it’s 
such a lovely pale amber that it will 
probably enhance the color of your 


for body, face. and scalp! 


turned in Brooklyn. 
Assistant District Attorney Maur- 
ice G. Wahl revealed that various 


lawyers had been subpoenaed to ap-. Reserve notes. 


Only eighteen policy game cases jegal operation of a still, were Lor-| 


pear before the grand jury tomor-. 


row to answer questions about their) ware arraigned in Night Court last 


vice and policy clients. One is J. 
Richard Davis, attorney for Arthur 





after complaints from shopkeepers 
on Fulton Street, Brooklyn, of the 
circulation of bogus $10 Federal 


i|night, the smallest number on any 


(Dutch Schultz) Flegenheimer, for- | 


mer head of the New York policy 
racket, now at liberty on $75,000 


Saturday night since the police be- 
gan their drive on March 4. With 
two magistrates, Leonard McGee 
and Guy Van Amringe, sitting, the 
cases were quickly disposed of. 
Thirteen collectors were held in 
$500 bail each, two bankers, or con- 
trollers, in $1,000 each. and three 
players in $50 bail each, all for 
Special Sessions. 


; 
| 
| 
' 


/conset, 


1,000 gallons capacity early yester-| 


day and arrested seven men at Nes-. 


L. I. They raided a barn 


('on the property of Emil Lorentson. | 


Those arrested, charged with il- 


entson, who is 56 years old; Y. 


| Swenson, 34: Manuel S. Aleizo, 21, 


of Huntington; Samuel 


| 
| 


; 


Mannino, | 


| 39, of 692 Second Avenue, Brooklyn; | 


' Anthony Lupino, 


34, 


| Street, Brooklyn; Anthony Larosa, 
| 22; of 22 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, 


and Vincent Drago, 29, of 2,056 
West Fourth Street, Brooklyn. 


— ———- -_ ——_ -— - 





Coast-to-Coast Air Mark Set. 


of 49 Amity) 


Referring to the boys, Dr. Glueck 
went on: 

“‘Now what of their school his- 
tory? Might these boys have been 
recognized as the criminals of to- 
morrow? One-fourth of them left 
school in the sixth grade and only 
17 per cent entered high school. 
Only a fifth of the boys were in 
normal grade for their age. 

“It does not surprise us, there- 


fore, to find that 75 per cent. of 
\these boys were school truants and 


that another 10 per cent presented 
behavior difficulties of other kinds 
in the class room, so that in a total 


of 85 per cent of cases indicia of 


shades. 


looking. 


Mail orders filled. 


At any rate, you. won’t have 
to pull these covers off when guests 


drop in—for they’re trim and good- 


7th Floor. 


bol) 


Effective! Use the larger spheres on the body; 
smaller spheres on the face. Included in the kit 


is a special massager for the scalp with rubber 
vigorators. 


This unique principle of mas- 
sage produces the same sensa- 
tion as the kneading of a 


masseur. And most important 
—it reduces you exactly where 
you want to reduce. 


behavior were evident 








Sporting Goods—2nd Floor 2x f 











Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 

WASHINGTON, March 16.—Only | 
one casualty in the Treasury’s wide- | 
spread raids yesterday and last. 
night against criminal elements had 
been reported late today, although 
more than 2,000 persons were ar- 
rested for various violations. 

During a raid on a moonshine 
still near Leesburg, Va., not far 
from here, G. G. Kirkpatrick, 36, 
an agent of the Alcohol Tax Unit, 
was shot in the back and gravely 
wounded. 

With three other Federal agents, 
he was advancing on a still, when 
he was fired on by a moonshiner. 
Two mountaineers were seized but 
| ae _ eee _., Federal authorities believe that the 
| oe Peagpptagec > ng “cggenaed pony man who did the shooting escaped. 
rs large collection of firearms as | The agent was taken to a Basgmal 
oni a le iia ameal aaah 'at Leesburg. A native of Arkansas, 
| Pa, ay : 5 equip ’\ he was working out of the Rich- 
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Vie sell only for cash. Resulting economies including 
efficiency and volume save, we estimate, 6°>. We en- 
deavoer to have the prices of our merchandise reflect this 
saving, subject to limitations over which we have no control. 


Sale of Macy’s 


Hair Preparations? 








OTHER MACY NEWS ON PAGES 3, I! and 19 











an appropriation providing full pay 
retroactively to Dec. 1. Every ef- 
fort is now being made to bring 
about enactment of this legislation. 

Apparently bootleggers have be- 
gun to feel the pressure of the 
stricter enforcement. From Cleve- 





Tincture of Green Soap Shampoo, 
usually 74c 





, ury, said agents working out of his 
tion. Drugs valued at about $50,000, | office had arrested 109 liquor law 
including morphine, cocaine and 


violators in the TIllinois district, | 
opium, were seized on the West/ which includes Indiana and Wis- 
Coast. 'consin. 
Twenty-nine arrests were made | 
by the customs authorities in con-| 
nection with the seizure of 670 gal-' 
-lons of alcohol and 33,095 gallons | 
of whisky in scattered sections of. 
the United States. These agents) 
also took 619,149 lottery tickets of | 


which would enable me to proceed 
before the grand jury and I replied 
that I had not at that time received 
it. But I followed up that state- 
ment by stating that my investiga- 
tion through the grand jury and 
under thé guidance of Assistant 
District Attorneys Wahl and Bos- 
ton was continuing and would con- 
tinue. 


Other Featured Drugs 


F psom Salts, U.S.P., 5 lb. 3Be 
Dental Cream, large 18e 
Mineral Oil, 32 oz. U.S.P. 466 
Witch Hazel, 32-oz. 3 le 





Bath tablets, white, green, 


yellow, orchid, 12 for s7e 











bail on a Federal income-tax charge. 
Chief Inspector John J. Seery dis- 
total of 779 arrests since the pres- 
ent drive began on March 4. 
TO Al | ErGEENInge: A record for transcontinental @nti-social 
Mr. Dodge said: | | | yesterday, according to the bahadsead door of the school the respon- 
[ am going to adopt a policy of Herring of N. Y. U. Made Coordi- Inc. One of its liners, the company jgibility for the early recognition of 
you what I have done. I won't William Hodson, Commissioner of | minutes after leaving Los Angeles, | ome 
volunteer any news. I am not 8) public Welfare, announced yester-| the actual flying ONLY ONE SHOT IN RAIDS 
| | planes have made the coast-to-coast | 
comparison with that of any prose- | Herring as coordinator for the| journey in faster time than this— | Agent of Alcohol Tax Unit Is Sole 
cutor in this county at any time| 
—_ r | were special tests. 
“I was interested in looking up| ated under the joint auspices of the | — 
of him and published in The New| Mr. Herring’s services will be | ASIDE, N. d., March 16 (2). 
York World in 1906. Now I agree|lent for the work by New York! ~Arthur Mitten, 19 years old, of 
history as perhaps the greatest sity by the General Education| ically injured when a Lehigh Val-' 
prosecutor we ever had, so I am} Board tod provide additional leader-| ley railroad freight train struck | 
‘There isn’t a living soul who can City. 20, of 144 Wyoming Avenue, Maple-| 
honestly point to one single investi-, Morris E. Siegel, director of con-| wood, driver of the car, was taken 
which the District Attorney of New| vision of the project. | injuries. 
York County had jurisdiction that. 
‘‘For the first time in thirty years H()() IN CRIME NRT 
this county has been working with 
amount of business since Jan. 1, _—. | mond office of the Tax Unit. He 
‘ By The Associated Press. : 
1934. The reason for that is that Continued From Page One. oe ee er 
we have the calendar down so low. | . CHICAGO, March 16.—City and | e 
| , : | Castile Soap . aampoo, 32 oz., usually 68c....546 
Satri evs Swann. Ban- surrounding territory as the govern- | | ‘ 
Pager > a * | 'ment’s intensive carhpaign against | | | Hair Dress, 16 oz., regularly 32c.....-++s2ee2De 
were in 1926, 1927 and in 1928, dur- abated. ey 
ing the administration of District Thomas Cummings, assistant head | 32 e2., 
: * ese @ 6 . one €@ @¢ €@e @ @ -20e 
sick of the situation.” ‘arrests had been made by agents | 
“When some of you newspaper} The Customs Service made elev-| of his office and by the city police. | 
men were talking to me the other 
visor of the United States Treas- | 
of them in the San Francisco sec- 
Society for the Prevention of Crime 
Only 500! It’s the soft texture that tells the quality of the wool 
used in these blankets. Supple, smooth to the touch, as fine wool 


closed that sixty-five policy arrests 
Invites Study of His Record. r “ee 
flight on regular schedule was set |'% S¢hool. 
mot saying anything about what I nator of State ERB Project. made known, arrived at Newark /delinquency and at least participa- 
‘4 time being 11) 
publicity seeker. My record of | 
Adult Education Project recently | i | 
ced Sl Ses ia any j cently; the record is 11 hours 34 minutes, Casualty Reported to Treasury. 
photostatic copies yesterday of ecar-| Board of Education and the Works | 
with the general popular opinion of | University under conditions of a! Bross Place, Irvington, was killed 
not disturbed about the cartoons | ship, teacher-training and research; their automobile at the Chestnut 
gation or prosecution that has been | tinuation schools, will represent the! to Elizabeth General Hospital with | 
was not prosecuted vigorously and) 
only one grand jury, although we FACE INCOME CHITS 
1935. as we had during the same BE URES Chicago Drive Continues. ‘had been with the unit about nine 
“Only three times since 1916, | Federal authorities today reported | 
pending indictments been as low as narcotic peddlers, addicts and) Formula V Hair —onic, 16 oz., usually 74e...596 
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were made on Friday, making a 
At a conference with reporters, | “These facts certainly place at | 
é | hours 23 minutes. Transport type | 
fourteen months in office will bear) 44@Y the appointment of John W..| A vP 
. turned over bv the State to b -| elapsed time—but the occasions | 
other county in the entire State. | y : kop, “ 
nee Train Kill 
toons of the great Jerome, made] Division of the ERB. — s Youth at Crossing. 
today that Jerome went down in| special fund granted to the univer-| tonight, and a companion was crit-| 
that are now depicted about me. for adult education in New York; Avenue crossing. Vincent Joyce, 
brought to my attention and of; Board of Education in the super-| a possible skull fracture and other 
promptly. 
have had substantially the same 
period of time beginning Jan. l., | | | months. 
which included the administrations a total of 184 arrests in Chicago and | 
it is now, and those three instances | liquor law violators continued un- | Svttitantinis S can ae 330 
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Ta:: Unit that the ‘‘bootleggers are -fi 
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district super- | , : ; 
arrested twenty-seven persons, most | priced and purchased for this sale! 
had received any evidence from the 
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Drugs—Macy’s Street Floor 


“The newspapers did not print 


the part where I said that my in- 


vestigation through the grand jury 
would continue, and it is now con-| 


tinuing its investigation. 

‘“‘I have been working in coopera- 
tion with the Police Department, 
which is under the control of the 


Fusion Administration and which | 


administration the Rev. John H. 
Holmes says ‘is the ablest Fusion 
administration that New York has 
ever known.’ 

‘‘Now I know Commissioner Val- 
entine. I have worked hand in 
hand with him. I believe he is an 
honest man and a very efficient 
Police Commissioner, and we have 
no more right to blame him for the 
conditions which may be in exis- 
tence at the present time than Dr. 
Holmes and his committee have to 
blame me. 

‘“‘While it is the duty of the Dis- 
trict Attorney to follow up leads 
and seek evidence at all times when 
he has reason to believe that crimes 
have been committed or to which 
his attention has been called, nev- 
ertheless, there is a Police Depart- 
ment in this city whose sole func- 
tion is to do that very thing. 

“T have not taken the position 
that I should wait until the evi- 


dence is handed to me. On the con-| 





' sessed for violation. 
(area. 


a face value of $916,868. 


Jewelry and clothing valued at) 
$12,000 was taken. 


Eleven arrests 


| 


vou to an 


were made in connection with the! 


‘attempted smuggling of grain, flour, 
potatoes and beans. Customs agents 
seized 289 head of livestock, sixty, 


INFORMAL SHOWING 


automobiles and twenty-two boats. | 


Penalties, 


correcting of under- | af 


valued imports and navigation fines | 
for violations of the maritime laws | 
and the Air Commerce Act-resulted | 


in the collection of several hundred | A DVA N * 2 


thousand dollars by the customs) 


service. 

In the Eastern area the Coast 
Guard was in pursuit of six vessels 
suspected of liquor running, three 
off New York, two off the Dela- 
ware Capes and one off Boston, all 
of British registry. Another ves- 
sel was under pursuit in the New 
Orleans area. 

The Coast Guard seized five ves- 
sels, one truck, 378 gallons of alco- 
hol, eight cases of counterfeit Cana- 
dian revenue stamps and an elec- 
tric whisky-aging apparatus. After 
inspections of vessels $13,330 was as- 


vessels were examined and 12,000 
in penalties assessed. 

Among the most important raids 
by narcotic agents was one in 


in the Eastern | 
In the Western area 1,004) 


SPRING 
MILLINERY 


MONDAY. MARCH 18rtx 


2 to 4 p.m. 


Kon the Hatter 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 40TH STREET 
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Weight 31% Ibs. Solid colors of green, 
tan, rust, white. Mail orders filled. 
Blankets, Macy's Sixth Floor, 


x 84’’, bound with gleaming rayon taffeta. 
gold, rose, blue, orchid, peach, 
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MAYOR PREPARES 
10 PROVIDE POWER 


‘Let Me Do Worrying,’ He Says 
as Brooklyn Edison Workers 
Await Strike Call. 








COMPANY ALSO OPTIMISTIC, wnic 
| strike, 
| systems, 
Men in Manhattan Inform La | ine alarm systems might be op- 


‘erated by auxiliary 
| would. be 


| systems and the water pumps. 





Guardia of Unrest—Media- 
tion Efforts Continue. 





the call to strike as Mayor La 
Guardia and John C. Parker, presi- 
dent of the company, sent out reas- 
surances that regardless of the 


vital use in the affected area would 
not be cut off. 


They did not reveal their plans, 
Of-| this service,’’ he asserted. | 
Parker to ac-| 


for dealing with the situation. 


ficers of the Brotherhood of Utility | 


Employes continued to believe they 
would win. 


fect that borough, Queens and 
Manhattan below Fourteenth Street. 


A threat that the strike would be- | ( 
| The Employes Representation Plan, 


come city-wide was contained in a 


Thomas F. Donovan, president of 


the local union formed by employes | 
_of the New York Edison Company | Bead bee. 
and the United Electric Light and ““,P°P 


He said a strike | 


Power Company. 
was under consideration and added: 

“Our problem 
the situation existent in Brooklyn | 
and we must 
members there in our own interests | 
as well as in theirs.’ 


Union Warns Mayor of Strike. 


of the Mayor 
City Hall yesterday. James E. 
Toher, representative of the na- 
tional organization, had told him 
by letter: 

“It is my duty to convey to you 
that we have exerted every effort 
to adjust this matter amicably and 
are forced to resort to the last 
weapon at our command. 

“It is evident that further action 
by the Regional Labor Board to 
mediate or conciliate this contro- 
versy would be futile.”’ 

The Mayor said his plan to pro- 
vide service had been worked out 
in every detail. He pointed to a 
drawer ful) of papers to emphasize 
that point. Denying that he 
planned to use the Police or Fire 
Department, he declared, in answer 
to a question as to whether the city 
would face the dangers of dark- 


| ness, 





_national union, 
stitution called for 
| maintain 
hospitals, 
walkout the supply of electricity for | 


of 


| broke 


The strike in Brooklyn would af-| Roara conference on the dispute | 


is comparable to, 


support our fellow- | 


nue and East 


‘Absolutely not!’’ His plan, 
he said, ‘‘applied to both sides.’’ 
‘‘While the situation is very seri- 
ous,’’ he went on, ‘‘I feel the 
Regional Labor Board, which has 
been doing good work in its efforts 
to settle the quarrel, has it in hand. 
‘“‘My only message to the: people 


| is not to worry today or tomorrow; 


let me do the worrying. I still hope 


| the matter will be adjudicated. And 
| that applies to both sides. The com- 
| pany cannot afford to be stubborn.” 


Auxiliary Systems May Be Used. 
Vital spots in the city service, 
which might be affected by the 
are police and fire alarm 
the water pumping sta- 
tions, hospitals and street lighting. 


systems, 
the hospitals’ 


as 
lighting 


City officials other than the Mayor 


believed that police power might be 
Union employes of the Brooklyn | 
Edison Company yesterday awaited | 


invoked to insure street lighting. 
Bernard Lambe, president of the 
said that its con- 
‘“‘every effort to 
emergency service for 
police and fire depart- 


ments, city pumping stations, 


"supply depots and ice plants.”’ 


‘“‘We stand ready to furnish any | company in the production of pow- 


| er, 


number of our members to provide 


The refusal of Mr. 
cept the brotherhood as the agency 
collective bargaining, which 
down a Regional Labor 


Friday and precipitated the strike 


| vote, was reaffirmed in a letter Mr. | 
tors revolve. 


| ward through five 


‘he reiterated, was the established | 
telegram sent to the Mayor by. 


Parker sent to Mayor La Guardia. 


agency. 
Parker Minimizes Threat. 


In a supplementary statement to 
Mr. Parker said: 
“For the past year 


‘essential 
power 
| terrupted. 


The company had ade- 


few men, quit 
their jobs. 

‘“‘As a matter of fact the men in 
the Hudson Avenue station are well 
paid and well treated, and all ac- 
tual complaints are dealt with 
promptly and fairly by the man- 
agement. The entire agitation with 
its organized publicity 
attempt to force the city authori- 
ties into supporting the hand of 
Mr. Toher and his little group who 


want to organize the Brooklyn Edi- | 


son employes for their own ends.’”’ 

The Brooklyn Edison Company 
has about 9,000 employes. Of this 
number the union has 2,135 mem- 
bers, according to James F. Don- 
egan, president of the Brooklyn 
local. 

The strike centre would be the 
huge, seven-story plant sprawled 
over six city blocks at Hudson Ave- 
River, where the 
in Brooklyn, Queens 


power used 











PUBLIC 
TO-DAY 








AT AUCTION 
EXHIBITION TO-DAY 


ANTIQUE ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART 
PORCELAINS—POTTERY—BRONZES—WOOD CARVINGS 


The Property of 


SAITO 


Importer of Chinese Works of Art 
TO BE SOLD AT PUBLIC sUCTION AT HIS SHOWROOMS 
48 EAST 57TH STREET Between Madison and Park Aves., N.Y.C. 


AUCTION SALE 
TUESDAY, MARCH 19TH, 1935, AT 
AND FOLLOW:iNG DAYS AT THE SAME HOUR 
EXHIBITION 
(SUNDAY), MARCH I17TH—FROM 2 TO 5 P. M 
TOMORROW (MONDAY), MARCH 18TH—FROM 10 ~ M. TO § P. M. 
Descriptive Catalogue Furnished Upon Request 


BRILL & BRILL. INC. 


AUCTIONEERS 








3:16 Ff. MM. 




















the results. 


FRANCES 


TOILET 





Erase Those Tell-tale Lines! Retain a 


Youthtul Neckline 


Sagging lines on the neck upset 
the most careful grooming. But 
Crepey Throat can be avoided or 
easily conquered. MISS DENNEY 
offers you her almost magical blend 
of rare essences which stimulates 
and nourishes, strengthening and 
firming the skin, muscles and tis- 
sues. You will be overjoyed with 


HERBAL THROAT AND NECK BLEND 
559 and 1190 


Miss DENNEY says: ” 


part of Crepey Throat Treatment.” 
can receive advice without charge in our 
GOoos 


Jranklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops. . . 
5™ AVE., 3774 & 38TH STS. Wis. 7- 9600 


DENNEY 


TRIAL SIZE 
is convincing 


900 


Special Astringent is a 
You 


DEPARTMENT 




















_- |and lower Manhattan is created by 
milk |seven giant generators. 


| persons, 


_ through 
smoke stacks without touching the 


there have | 
been repeated threats of strike, al- | 
‘though all the men in the power | 
station in Brooklyn know that it is | 
that the service of the. 
to Brooklyn continue unin-'| 














Bermuda Will Restore 
Fort Dating From 1610 


Special Cable to THz NEW YorK TIMES, 

HAMILTON, Bermuda, March 
16.—Restoration of Gates Fort, 
the oldest British fortification in 
the Western Hemisphere, is pro- 
vided for in a bill soon to be pre- 
sented to the House of Assembly 
by Sir Stanley Spurling, Ber- 
muda’s ambassador to the. King’s 
jubilee celebration in London in 
May. 

Debris now covers the fort site 
on a hill commanding the chan- 
nel into St. George’s Harbor. 

The fort was built.in 1610 by Sir 
Thomas Gates, first Governor of 
Virginia, whose flagship was 
wrecked on the Bermuda reefs 
while en route to the American 
colony. 

A recluse built a shack in the 
enclosure in 1870 and acquired a 
squatter’s title. The land revert- 
ed to the colony three years ago 
when he died without heirs. 








Of the 1,000 men employed by the | 


652 work in this plant. Here 

the union, according to Mr. Don- 

egan, is 98 per cent organized. 
This plant serves about 3,500,000 





Coal is brought up the) 
river on barges and it makes steam 
which in turn makes the genera- 
The boilers run up- | 
stories and a/| 
train could be 
any of the four 


subway 


sides. 

The human factor in this vast 
mechanical heart is in control of | 
the boilers, the turbines and the’ 
generators. When, at almost the| 
same hour each morning, 1,000,000, 
persons arise from bed, run up the’ 


driven, 
heat, 


for | 
plug | 


oil-burning furnaces 
press buttons for light, 


'in the electric coffee pot and the 
' electric toaster, 


a handful of men 
in the plant must provide the energy 
they have thus demanded. 

That means that another, or two 


_o. three more, of the giant gener- 


eae | ators must be cut in. 
is just an. 


The engineer 
in the boiler rooms and the turbine 
engineers provide the power. Then 


' this 





a man called an operator at the 


‘high board switch,’ gauging his | 


load accurately, gauging the speed 
of his generator as accurately, 
must gently manipulate the ‘‘gov- 
ernor’’ until the generators to be 
cut in are ‘‘speeded’’ up to the point 
where they will provide the load 
at the ‘‘frequency’”’ of ‘60 cycles.’’ 

This great whirling heart must 
be beating at exactly 60 pulsations 
per second, and must be beating 
strongly enough so that the throb- 


bing energy is strong enough to'| 
supply the demand of 1,000,000 per- | 
At the moment the two are | 
| tate of the late John Wanamaker 


hon and Elizabeth Wanamaker. Oth- | 
'er properties belonged to legatees | old, of 424 West 163d Street, 
'of the late Rodman Wanamaker. | struck by a southbound automobile | 
|Items disposed of for the highest | operated by Frederick Prudwig of | 


| 30-15 Thirty-third Street, 
incense | 


sons. 
equalized, the operator cuts it in. 


Lines Go to 15 Substations. 


The energy must be in Brooklyn 
Heights, at South Ferry and in’ 
Kew Gardens at the same time, 
with the same force. 
power station, lines carry it vari- 
ously to the fifteen substations of 
the Brooklyn Edison system and to 
the transformers of the automatic 
grid system. 

The grid system, with its trans- 
former vaults and its power lines 
laid out like the lines on a football 
field, covers, underground, about 
70 per cent of Brooklyn, a part of 
Queens and part of lower Manhat- 
tan. Current used in_ sections 
where the grid is not in use goes 
through the substations. 


Both systems perform the same) 


service. The grid is automatic, the 
substation relies upon man controls. 
In both instances the 27,000 throb- 
bing volts flung out by the gener- 


ators are cut down through suc-| 


cessive stages to 4,156. 

Through this stage of subjection, 
the current travels on to other 
transformers where it is again cut 
down, to 440 volts in some heavy 
| industrial districts where large Mo- 
tors are used, to 220 volts in other 
districts and to 110 volts in others. 


of its run in a hundred Kew Gar-| 
dens kitchens, it has been so con- 
trolled that all get a portion in ac- 
‘cord with their needs, like a man 
|feeling a heartbeat in all ten fin- 
gers at once. 


It is because of the delicacy of | 


whole 


mechanism that 








HIGH CASH PRICES PAID 


For Hudson Seal, Squirrel, Persian Lamb 
Raccoon, Leopard, Mink, Jap Mink and 
other fine fur coats. If you have an eld 
fur coat bring it any day this week te 


Room 601—6th Floor—Nr. 6th Avy. 
We Sell Nothing. We Trade Nothing. 
We just buy old fur eoats for cash. 








Gliorian Stuart. 


appearing 


in Warner Brothers’ 


“Gold Diggers of 1935,” new at the Strand Theatre. 


McCreery’ 


sBeautvS 


alon 


Brings You the Newest of 


Permanent Waves..... 


Direct from 


Hollywood! 


Duart developed this new all-vapor method of permanent 


waving for the precious heads of Hollywood's motion 


picture stars. 


Now McCreery's in New York offers you 


this same revolutionary wave that treats the hair so 


gently. No 


pads! A unique application 


electric heaters! 


No chemical heating 


of pure water vapor does 


the trick—develops a longer lasting wave, rich with 


ringlets and natural beauty. 


heads that refuse to wave by other methods. 


Pyro-mist can often wave 


Phone 


Wisconsin 7-7000 for appointment. 


Beanty Salon, 


MeCreery’s Third Floor 


MeceCREERY’S 


Fifth Avenue 


34th Street 





From the | | 








| 
| 





driven) By the time one beat of the heart | 
giant; at Hudson Avenue reaches the end | 





the 
| union officials feel they can lee 
thermostat controls of their electric: | cmren en: 

é | rmos n ‘ 
i quate means of meeting its respon- | —— —* ere | 
' sibilities to the public even though | 
‘the entire brotherhood group, con- 


The action of Brooklyn Local 102/| SiSting of relatively 


had been formally put in the hands. 
before he reached | 


}« 





F 
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WANAMAKER ART SOLD. 


$56,000 Total for 4-Day Auction— 
$28,000 Realized on Last Day. 








Sales of $28,000 were made yes- 


sion of a four-day auction sale at 
the American Art Association An- 
derson Galleries, 30 East Fifty-sev- 
enth Street, where the Wanamaker 
art property has been on the block. 


Purchases for the three previous | 


days totaled $28,000. 
Articles sold belonged to the es- 


prices follow: 

A carved fei-ts’ui jade 
$2,200; a carved white jade vase, 
sold to E. I. Farmer, Inc., 


| sold 
terday afternoon at the final 6es- | 





/combe 
‘about 4 o'clock yesterday 
9 years | 


$1,000; ‘another white jade vase, 
purchased by C. D. Jordan for 
$1,000; a carved fei-ts’ui jade in- 
cense burner, bought by C. D. Jor- 
dan for $800; a rock crystal sphere, 
to C. D. Jordan for $825; a 
carved fei-ts’ui jade statuette of 
Kuan Yin, bought by C. D. Jordan 
for $500, and a George III silver 
tray with the royal arms of Eng- 
land, by Paul Storr, London, sold 
to F. W. Clifford for $600. 





Boy Roller Skater Hit by Auto. 


While skating at Edge- 
and 163d Street 


after- 


roller 
Avenue 
noon, Charles Wilkerson, 
was 


Astoria, 
Queens. 


where his condition was 
described as serious. 

















FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. MEN’S SHOPS 








MEN’S SHOPS .. 





That “Well-Dressed-Without-Trying” 
Look From England is Yours in 


Men’s 


LY; Vv, 
yg Qe 


Top Coats 


LONDON MADE 


()-°° 


(Sole Distributors in the Metropolitan Area) 


There is no top coat in the world more famous than 
Aquascutum. It has that casual effortless smartness 
you associate with the best dressed Londoners. Free 
swinging lines, material of superb quality, patterns 
of refined herringbone, check, diagonals; solid 
shades and blends, in rich, subdued colors. Not 
only does an Aquascutum outlast all reasonable ex- 
pectations, but it somehow retains that unmistak- 
ably polished English accent right to the end of its 


life! It is a real experience to own one. 


ranklin Simon & Co. 


Sth Ave., 4 to 16 West 38th St.— WlIsconsin 7-9600 


. STREET FLOOR 




















The boy, whose skull was | 
burner, sold to H. E. Russell for | fractured, was taken to Columbus | 
| Hospital, 
for | 
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INDIVIDUAL SHOPS tim 


Jranklin Simon 8 Co. 


STH AVE., 37TH & 38TH STS. Wis. 7-9600 


Spring's new theme song 


Swagger with 
Silver Fox 


FOR MISSES 


Already the most talked 
about Spring coat fashion 
and destined for still greater 
acclaim. 


Informal in its casual swag- 
ger smartness but important 
because of the actual value 
and beauty of the glorious 
silver fox collar. This is the 
coat you ll see worn by 
more smart pedple at more 
smart places than any other 
| single coat fashion. In all 
black Spring woollen, 

















Sizes 14 to 20. 


Misses’ Coat Shop 
Third Floor 


Also in our Greenwich Store 


TaMUuE LUG car ae ale 


New! 
_ Matching 


~ Francuna®™ 
Sweaters 


Get one or the other 
or both! 


HUSA EAAPAONE ARLE SATE 


95 
CARDIGANS. 

55 
SLIP-ONS , . a 


¢ White * Yellow « Aqua: 
° Berry Rose ¢ Sun Orange 


) I The same soft, durable yarn 
as our famous Francuna 
sports dresses. All necks are 
hand-finished—and the 
square wood buttons are 
very new. You can mix or 
match your colors. 





Sizes 34 to 40. 
Sports Shop . . Second Floor 


Also in our Greenwich Store 


*Reg. applied for in U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Polka 
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On a crepe coat dress 
@ forwomenand misses 


695 


© Navy Black © Iris Blue 
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Polka dots — that Spring 
classic, form the sailor-back 
collar and swoop down the 
front to tie in a smashing 
big bow. Deep revers and 
cuffs of pique add the crisp 
finishing touch to this slim, 
buttoned coat’ dress. 


Sizes 14 to 44. 


Economy Shop .. Fifth Floor 


Also in our Greenwich Store 
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| Adams, John Opalinski, Andrew 

City Tabulates Nearly Million, Wlikes-Barre Judge Holds the | Tomasco, Victor Martuza, Theodore 
: ee ; Linkiewicz, Peter Strutzinger and 

on Late Returns—Amount | Union Officials in Contempt | John Kraftician. 


s ia : John Serafini, father of Anthony 
Exceeds Expectations. for Failing to End Tie-Up. | Serafini, fell dead of a heart attack 


you attr 

a short time after his son was im- See RE BRE. > Bae RS senses: a hd buy a Hall m _— 
| prisoned. Stee s S The Bs ok because of the many - 
| ‘“‘The imprisonment will not cause Meee wl 3S) os Btoe oe | 
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| | | headquarters state is afternoon. Se “We 
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| : . men who now are in jail are fine a . tress wo ave to be discard 
Levy Brings In $22,402 in Day Appeal Taken—Bridge and and loyal American citizens placed ‘ THE HALL LINE and replaced by a new — 
oa Six Homes Dynamited. there because they have upheld the, ~* Springs Mattresses one. 

Total Now $363,199. y constitutional and lawful right of, Upholstered Pure Horse Hair 


: organized labor.” | Wiresndteink Inner Spring All Hall’s springs and mattresses 


, | Cotton Felt 
There was talk tonight among) Springs . ° . 
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you ll find these knits ideal not only in fashion... 








ROGERS PEET stamp out crime. In a series of FieTLy AVENUE AT 40TH STREET. © NEW YORK 


raids in widely separated cities they | 
COMP A NY seized liquor and gambling appara-| 
‘ > a number of arrests and Sl ge Bc ake eh SNe ee ‘i ' 
ee eee * : ae i  & Pe cA Charles of the Ritz Rejuvenescence Cream 
: Fifth Ave.at4ise St, laid plans for a determined cam-, $5: Ba se 
5 NEW Broadway at 35th St. paign to enforce all laws. In Gal-| P ee 





YORK JBroadwaratisth Sc, | veston, a fashionable downtown | - = ‘ a Pee : imparts a youthful bloom to the skin, stimulates 
| B’way at Warren St. gambling house was raided, in e505 See e i She ears es Seamer’ S : et : , , 
re Bway at Liberty St, , Houston a night club and in San Sgi ee eS : ee RIES and awakens it. After one application you are 
Antonio a gambling house. $e gh ee bee: _— Be od RE,’ 3 
ta Boston: Tremont at Bromfield | . ee 


To Raise $799,023 for Missions. : ahs y Nee ringer ete © bee pe | , 
’ Bes | oe” Ry | | 
ST. LOUIS, March 16 (P).—Dele- ay gg fs | a sia. Regular Size $10.and 41s 
gates to the Woman's Missionary i Te oe 
Council of the Methodist Church, aS : , 2 : 
month, ost 6 tatak Uae a ana! Ea ARNOLD CONSTABLE, ISLE OF BEAUTY 


to be raised this year for mission- 
|}ary work in 1936. Appropriations 
for the current year were placed at 
$682,418. 


screenees Bi eye Peet | | FIFTH AVENUE AT 40TH STREET @ NEW YORK 
Dr. POSNER’S SHOES 
r. 


ready for the most strenuous day or glamorous 























give your child Correct 


“BODY BALANCE” 





RAVE DANGERS await your child if her pos- 
Plainly Smart! Plain Colors! | ture is wrong, if her body balance is unnatural! 


Curvature of the spine, hollow chest, sagging 


|| 4 « stomach are often due to tmcorrect body balance. 
All-silk Ties 


Dare you take chances with your child’s health 


and happiness? You dare not!! Then let us fit her 
. , . 
tte perfectly with a pair of these world-famous Dr. 


Posner's Shoes. 











(3 for 2.75) . ae 
These shoes are scientifically designed to take 

Siies ere « “find”—and we've decided | undue strain off the spine—to encourage the kind | ’ 
to make them a special “invitation number” of posture that gives the child perfect foot health. Of course taffeta is the rage and you'll 


at 95c, to interest more men in our Spring They're beautifully stvled shoes that wear long— wear it this: Sorin ‘ff not as a ntire 
: : : € ; Sa 4 : S nh Cc ] 
neckwear. vet cost little. — 


Featured are fashionable shades of indigo, 
navy, Copenhagen and royal blue; reseda and We're showing a complete range of infants’ shoes, bovs’ 


a ar maroon and burgundy; seal brown and girls’ shoes and growing girls’ styles in Elkskin, is taffeta, or for that matter what is any | 
and helio! ; 





ensemble, at least in accents. But what 





Patent Leather, Calf and other materials—$2.95 to fashion, if your foundation is wrong? Our 
All-silk faille. Rogers Peet quality. f. b4.95, 


Mail Orders Filled. 


| Dolls and books and clothes.,. .suggested 
complete collection of new and beautiful ; by the ever popular children’s story of {“The 
| Little Colonel” which will soon be presented 
by Fox. Films at Radio City: Music Hall 
starring Shirley Temple. 
| in and let one of our expert corsetieres . ‘Fhe unbreakable dolis are. dressed in the 
eses’ als 915 2 wae # | ! aeer ee | : +4? rye : 
Widths Ato D. : “$9.85 ae oo | advise the best foundation for you so you Pie he enti ” be worn. by hurley PENG, 
ea A ae | 1¢ moving picture editions of the story by 
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shoe for the little boy, too.) 
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Germany 


Rejoices as Versailles [Treaty Is Scrapped and Great Army Is Created 





CAUTION IS COUNSEL 
OF BRITISH PRES 


The Observer, Not Surprised 
by Germany’s Action, Sees 
No Cause for Panic. 
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THE FRENCH SHOW WRATH 








‘Insolent Brusqueness,’ 
Dogs,’ ‘Hitlerite Hypocrisy’ 
Are Among Terms Used. 


—_—- -— — 


Special Cable to THE NEW YorRK TINEsS. 

LONDON, March 16.—There will 
be very little London editorial com- 
ment tomorrow on the German 


military decision because most Brit- |. 


ish Sunday papers would require a 
war itself to induce them to make 
any late changes in their editorial 
pages to meet a sudden new situ- 
ation. 
this comment: 


tary part of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, to institute immediate com- 
pulsory military service and in- 
crease the regular army to at least 
400,000 men is an event that need 
cause no surprise. The substan- 
tial. facts were already there. 

‘‘A panic would be an absurdity. 
What we can't prevent we must 
reckon with. Germany’s equality, 
often promised, is confirmed in Sir 
John Simon’s impending visit to 
Berlin. A hard light is now thrown 
on hard facts. We are now on the 
bedrock of realism and that may 
prove to be the quickest and most 
reliable route to peace.’’ 


Sees Blow to Simon Plan. 


Henry Wickham Steed, well known 
commentator on foreign affairs, 
said to your correspondent: 

‘‘Hitler has been awaiting his mo- 
ment for a long time, and now with 
the new French terms of military 
service he has taken it. It will be 
extremely difficult for Sir John 
Simon to go to Berlin now. 

‘““‘We may expect a tightening up 
all around on the part of those na- 
tions which would suffer from Ger- 
man aggression. 

“In a way it is better that Hitler 
has spoken now and torn aside the 
veil, instead of waiting until Sir 
John had gone on his mission to 
Berlin and failed. It is also better 
to have the veil torn aside now be- 
fore Germany has signed a security 
agreement, instead of having it 
torn away later. 

“T am not sure that 


Hitler is 


‘ ee we 
Mad! Se 
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The Observer does make: # 


I a ~ - ~ 


“The proclamation issued yester- | $e 


dav by Berlin to repudiate the mili- | 





doing a wise thing from his own) 


standpoint. 
make him extremely popular 
Germany for a time, but it is bound 
to work to Germany’s irreparable 
harm, 
sit down now as 
happened.’”’ 

The Sunday Express will print 
an editorial indicating the attitude 
that will be taken by the Beaver- 
‘ brook Press and the isolationist | 
group in Parliament. After stating | 
thet France, Italy and Britain must 
now decide whether they mean to. 
make Germany adhere to the treaty 
she signed, the editorial says: 

“It is generally thought that no 
compulsion will be attempted. The 
world’s will to peace bars any such | 
action as Poincare took by invad- 
ing the Ruhr in 1925 to keep Ger- 
many to the letter of her treaty 
obligations. Still, the repercussions 
on Britain are bound to be ter- 
rific. 


if nothing had 


" 


0 


Opposes Interference. 

““A persistent error has been made. 
to extend to the boundaries of East- 
ern Europe the provisions applied 
to the west by the Locarno treaty. 
But Locarno is only a footnote to 
the Versailles treaty. It depends on | 
the disarmament provisions of the 
treaty. Versailles has now been de- 
nounced. 

“What, then, shall we British peo- 
ple do? We must keep our heads 
clear and our hands free. Guarded 
from all interference by a powerful 
navy, a strong army and a mighty 
air force, we must take care not to 
interfere ourselves. No power'’in the 
world, not even Hitler, will gratui- 
tously antagonize an empire that 
covers one-quarter of the globe. 

“For four centuries we have 
espoused the quarrels of Eurove 
Those four centuries of war never | 
brought us one-half a century of. 
peace. End them now. With our) 
eyes on the future, not on the past, 
with our hands labcring to build, 
not destroy, let us turn now to our 
- own people all over the world.’’ 

French Writers Angry. 
Wireless to THE NEW YORK TINES. 

PARIS, Sunday, March 17.—Paris 
morning papers vividly express the: 
French wrath and dismay over 
Germany’s move. Lucien Bourgues. 
in the Petit Parisien speaks of the | 
Reich’s ‘“‘insolent brusqueness,”’ | 
calls it an example of Germany’s 
“hysterical megalomania”’ and says} 
the proclamation is full of ‘‘Hit-' 
lerite hypocrisy.”’ 

“Ten days before Simon’s trip.’ : 
writes Pertinax in the Echo de | 
Paris, ‘Hitler surpasses himself in| 
insolence and provocations. After 
this, Simon’s trip can only be an act 
of weakness. * * * Berlin press dis- 
patches describe the scene of en- 
thusiasm when the Fuehrer’s deci- 
sion was announced. After having 
read these details who can doubt 
the enthusiasm that a declaration 
of war will evoke some day?’’ 

“It is like an explosion of a 
bomb,’’ says Claude Jeantet in the 
Petit Journal. ‘‘Europe finds itself | 
in the presence of a fact of the ex- | 
tremest gravity.’’ | 

M. de Marsilly in the Petit Bleu 
refers to the Reich’s action as evi- 
dence of an hourly growing danger 
to Europe. ‘More than ever the 
Germars are the mad dogs of Eu- 
rope,’ he says, 








His decision today will 
in. 


| joy 
I don’t believe England can | 


Recruits, recently called to the colors, resting at the roadside during field manoeuvres during which they 


Times’ Wide World rhoto, 


A detachment of the new motorcycle corps which has been orgenized in the last few years. 
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GERMANS GREATE 
ARMY OF 000,000 


By FREDERICK T. BIRCHALL. 
Continued From Page One. 





and life’s being safeguarded in 
an ‘‘arms-bristling Europe only 
through the rebirth of the German 
Army’’; by phrases about ‘‘free- 
dum from the oppressive shame of 
the Versailles dictate’’ which has 
been suffered by the German peo- 
ple for fifteen years, and by glori- 
fication of the Fuehrer, who in the 
short space of two years has 
reached this achievement. But it 
speaks for itself. 

Germany’s pre-war army com-| 
prised twenty-five corps totaling | 


ing peacetime. The Versailles 
Treaty allowed Germany seven | 
divisions of infantry and six of | 
cavalry, 
men, 

*% is announced that, 
the reading of the 


» 
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800,000 men in service at once dur-! | 
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the whole totaling 100,000 | 


following | § 
conscription | 


proclamation to the Cabinet today, | Eee 


iis -members rose 
from their seats and, 


eral von Blomberg, gave Chancellor | 
after- | 


Hitler a threefold ‘‘Heil,’’ 


spontaneously | 
led by Gen-}| 


| 


ward repeating to him their oath of | 


inseparable loyalty and fealty. 
However, this statement, issued a | 


tion of the proclamation itself to 


the press, goes on to say: 

“The same enthusiasm 
among the German people. 
taneously with this expression of 


the defense of German security 


‘through the rearmament now re- 


| solved 


upon, the German people 
knows itself to be at one with the 


|'Fuehrer in his clear and unmistak- 


of enthusiasm over 
/ conscription. 
| sured, 


| Reich. 


when Dr. 


able profession for peace.’’ 
People Not Yet Aware. 


The German people did not evel | Hitler interrupted his throat treat- 


_know of tne proclamation when this ae | 


was written. Many of them will 
not know of -it until tomorrow 
when the billboards display the pink 


/document itself and the newspapers 


with one accord proclaim in ad- 
vance the people’s joyous accep- 
tance of it. 

But what many people will be 
asking then is whether Sir John 


‘Simon, Britain’s Foreign Secretary, 


and Anthony Eden, her Lord Privy 
Seal, will still come to Berlin a 
fortnight hence to speak of peace, 
and if so to what purpose. The talks 
can scarcely be on the old basis. 
Viscount Haldane’s fruitless visit 
in 1912 at the outset of the arma- 
ment race at that time inevitably 
comes to mind. 

However, there is already plenty 
the return to 


for this is no sudden deci- 
sion. The text of the Conscription 
Law is said to have been in exis- 
tence for weeks, but its issuance is 
well timed. 

It is proclaimed on the eve of the 
first national observation of the 
new memorial day for war heroes. 
This will be commemorated in Ber- 
lin tomorrow by a huge military 
parade to be reviewed by the 
Fuehrer himself. He will visit and 
attend memorial services to be held 
in the State Opera House on Unter 
den Linden. Later he will review 
the troops comprising the Berlin 


| garrison—now raised to a whole di- 
| vision—as the Kaiser and President | 


von Hindenburg after him used to 


-| do. 


Will Return to Bavaria. 


ria 
says an official com- 
munique. 


go there with the 


in his ears from that open space 


‘which echoed to cheers in August, 


1914, when the Kaiser from a bal- 
cony of the palace received the 
plaudits of this same people. 


Such cheers are already resound- | 
|} ing tonight while the government 


radio is carrying the text of the 
proclamation to all parts of the 
With it goes a speech by 
Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, the Min- 


ister of Propaganda, glorifying and 
explaining it. 


A great meeting at 
the Sportpalast is going ‘wild over 
both. The broadcast carries the 
speech to England and the United 
States and even to South America. 

And in the meantime the Chan- 
cellery in the Wilhelmstrasse is be- 
sieged by a cheering crowd, fanatic 
in its manifestation of approval. 
The Friedrichstrasse and the Leip- 
zigerstrasse are almost impassable 
for the throngs parading on them. 

Germany has set forth in an 
ecstasy of patriotism on another 
trail. 

The first news of today’s impor- 
tant step came in mid-afternoon 
Goebbels, following the 
meeting of the Cabinet, summoned 
German and foreign journalists to 
the Propaganda Ministry to read 
the proclamation to them. It was 


learned that the occurrences imme- 
diately preceding this came with the 


| 


prevails , 
Simul- | 
|'A soldier of the intelligence corps with two dogs, one of which carries 


and supreme happiness over 
P PP | two messenger pigeons on his back. 


| 


‘suddenness that usually 


' 


izes 


; iq 
few minutes after the communica-, 


Times Wide World Photo. 
General Werner von Fritsch, chief 
of staff. 


SOLDIERS — Bove mitt bd Lol _ SEAN 5S Bal ARMY AND TWO OF THE CUES MILITARY LEADERS. 


had their first taste of army a. 





Times Wide World Photo. 
General Werner von Blomberg, 
Minister of Defense. 








BRITAIN’S CABINET 
WILL MEET TODAY 


By CHARLES A. SELDEN. 
Continued From Page One. 








John to negotiate, for the position 
has been reversed. Germany now 
need ask nothing, having gdt 
everything. 

London official information is 
that Sir Eric Phipps, the British 
Ambassador to Berlin, was told by 
the German Government that the! 
last straw that forced repudiation | 
of the Versailles Treaty was the} 
.| French action increasing the term| 


Times Wide World Photo. 








Hitler Returned Friday. 
Yesterday afternoon Chancellor 
ment in Bavaria and returned 


Berlin. Here he asked several mem- 
bers of the Cabinet to meet him 


‘and discuss the international situa- 


| tion. 


The outcome of their discus- 


‘sions was that a Ministerial council 
' was convoked for 1 o’clock this aft- 


i culties 
‘through military 


That has been as-'| 





the 
| Hitler’s 


ernoon. 


At the council meeting a procla- | 


mation including the terms of the 
conscription decree was laid before 
the members of the Cabinet and was 
approved. Dr. Goebbels summoned 
the newspaper men and the thing 
was done. 

It is a different 
from that under 
autocratic régime of the German 
monarchy. The Kaiser's diffi- 
in the matter of putting 
conscription are 
Nazism conscrip- 
one man, with 


state of things 
the supposedly 


historic. Under 
tion is decided by 


S is Cabinet simply ac- | ae 
oe Te Se ee Covine’ Sanpy 'advanced as justifying the present 


' measure, 
| this 


claiming it with a ‘‘heil.”’ 

That the decision has been taken 
without due consultation, however, 
is not in accordance with the facts. 
Despite his throat ailment Herr 
Hitler spent the last few days in 
Berchtesgaden and Munich in close 
consultation with those of his aides 
who are the most intimately con- 
cerned with this matter. Those who 
went to Bavaria to consult him in- 
cluded Baron Constantin von Neu- 
rath, the Foreign Minister; General 
von Blomberg, and Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, 
cial arms adviser. 
doubt that in these consultations 
proclamation issued in Herr 
name was framed or 


least outlined. 
Afterward he will return to Bava-. 


‘‘to complete his treatment for | 
| hoarseness,’ 


| begins with a reference to ‘‘ 


Cites Wilson at Outset. 


One notable thing about it is 


'that at the very set i c 
It is safe to predict now | very outset it goes back 


that he will 
| cheers of untold thousands ringing 


to Woodrow Wilson and the anti- 
monarchical argument of 1918. It 
the im- 


| plicit faith with which the German 


| people 


Points’’ in November, 1918, 


| how this induced them to lay down 





their arms after their ‘‘glorious re- 
sistance of four and a half years in 
a war which they did not will,’ 


! 


' 
character- 
yerman developments under 
ithis regime. 


| fact. 


a a aS aa _ 


of military service. It has 
they need not do s0/| suggested that there is possibly new 
ground for negotiations on that | 
point. 


conscription, 
either. 

The French and the other powers | 
were officially 


been | 


man action only after it became a) 
Chancellor Hitler this after- 
noon received the Ambassadors of | 
Great Britain, France, Italy and | 
Poland and informed them of the’ 


notified of the Ger-| 


| 


decree, which was even then being: 


read to the world press. 
Home Issues Overshadowed. 


Today’s action overshadows 
relegates to temporary nothingness 


domestic issues, 
fight and the reduction of the Storm 
Troops, 
this regime. It is a real 
diversion’’ which by 
patriotic sentiment can only result 


*‘foreign 


te appea! t0| pime Minister. 


would halt her own increase in 
militarization. Such a move at best 
would only produce a_ possible 


'breathing spell to give the powers 


and | 


a chance to consider what might be. 


done now to meet Germany’s accu- 


'all other issues, but especially those | 
such as the church |} 


sation that they have all 
the Versailles Treaty by failing to 


‘reduce armaments. 


which have been troubling | 


in further consolidating the German | 


masses behind Herr Hitler. 
forth opposition to his 
will look more like treason 
ever before. 


Hence- | 
measures | 
than 


It must not be forgotten that al- | 
though Germany's disarmament and | 


Germany's inherent peacefulness in 


contrast with an armed Europe are 





the Chancellor’s spe-' 
There is little) 


it was denunciation of 
very peacefulness that was 
Herr Hitler’s most telling argu- 
ment during his fight for power, 
just as his destruction of the par- 
liamentary system and the party 
government he substituted for it 
are still his proudest boast. 
Typical of the newspaper com- 
ment is that of the Kreuz-zeitung, 
the organ of the old and present 
army, which carries at its masthead 
Bismarck’s saying, ‘‘We ‘Germans 
fear God and none other.”’ It says: 
‘It would be impossible to cele- 
brate this Sunday devoted to our 


fallen soldiers more beautifuly or 


at) 


, what they strove for 


in greater dignity. What their sur- 
viving comrades felt as their bit- 


terest shame has been wiped out, 


received Wilson’s Fourteen | 
and | 


of November 


thereby hoping to render service to) 
suffering mankind and to a great | 


ideal. 

The German people, says 
proclamation, hopefully clung to 
this vision of a new comity of | 
nations through the abolition of 
secret diplomacy and through uni- | 
versal peace. 


as the most 
important and most decisive condi- 
tion of the new German statehood 





has been accomplished—the sover-| 


eignty of German arms. 

‘‘An unknown soldier of the war, 
the great Fuehrer of the German 
people, through a policy equally de- 
termined by sagacity and boldness, 


national honor after having freed 


| incentives that the government un- 


Lloyd George Silent. 


David Lloyd George, former 
and George Nicoll 
Barnes, 
Signers of the 
refused to 
Germany’s action. 

Mr. Lloyd George in a debate in 
the House of Commons last Novem- 
ber said there was no need for 
panic despite Mr. Baldwin’s charge 


Versailles treaty, 
comment tonight on 


in the same debate that Germany | 


was rearming. Mr. Lloyd George 
then took the ground that it would 
be worse for Germany to drop her 
veil of secrecy, which Mr. Baldwin 
deplored, because if she did so and 
made an avowal of violating the 
Versailles treaty it would encour- 
age French advocates of a pre- 
ventive war. 


That is just what Chancellor Hit- | 


ler has now done, according to the 
Lloyd George theory. 

Mr. Baldwin said in November 
there was no actual menace or 
emergency at that time. Then he 
added, ‘“‘But we must look ahead 
and we must not be caught napping 
if an emergency does arise.’’ 

Apparently the 
now arisen. But whatever the new 
difficulties may be at present the 
British Government must continue 
to find grounds for carrying on 
peace negotiations. 
for domestic political 
say nothing of the 


reasons, to 
more worthy 


| doubtedly has. 


|of the 
has returned to its requirements of | 


the German people of the shame) 


[1918] and made us 
honest again. 


“If he had done nothing more 


'than that which characterizes his 


the | 


| 


There follows a detailed catalogue | 


of the German war material and / 
armaments scrapped at the end of 
the war. Then comes a violent de- 
nunciation of the failure of the 
rest of the nations to carry out 
their disarmament obligations. Thus 
is the new conscription system jus- 
tified and thereon is it ordered. 
However, last night’s debate on 
French conscription in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies permits the infer- 
ence that this has been deemed a 





fitting occasion for a pronounce-| 
ment that constitutes the first for- | 


mal breach of the Treaty of Ver-| 
sailles and its fundamental military 


clauses. The Germans argue that | 


the French having consulted no 
one as to extending their period of 


present act it would be sufficient 
to rank him among the greatest 
in our national history and obli- 
gate us all who have lived to expe- 
'rience this mighty event to be his 
| unconditional followers.” 


JAPANESE FOR REICH STEP. 


Military Think German Army Move 
Is Like Tokyo’s With Navy, 











TOKYO, Sunday, March 17 (®).— 
Behind a mask of discreet official 
silence was discernible general 


sympathy in Japan today for Ger-| 


many’s move to 
army. 

There was a tendency, especially | 
in military circles here, to draw a 
parallel between Japan’s denuncia- 
tion of the Washington naval treaty 
‘last December and 
scrapping of the Versailles treaty, 


strengthen her} 








There is too strong a faction of | 


isolationists, who want to pull out 
Locarno treaty altogether, 
to make any serious talk of engag- 
ing in a ‘‘preventive war’”’ 
sible. The Labor and Liberal op- 
position surely may be depended 
upon in the next week to accuse 
the government of contributory | 
blame in precipitating the new) 
situation by its new policy of in- 
creasing British armaments. 


Urges Britain to Be Steady. 


‘In spite of all this rearming, l 
hope the democracies of Europe, 
especially our own, 
their governments 
steady,’’ said George 
leader of the Labor party, in com- | 
menting on Germany’s decision. 

“The only thing for our govern- | 
ment and the French to do is to re- | 
trace their steps once again and | 
go into conference with Germany 


to remain 


determined to bring about a reduc- | 


tion in armaments. 
hope whatsoever that another war 
would end in a different fashion. 
Only the pursuit of peace will bring | 
peace.”’ 

Lord Beatty, Britain’s 
naval hero, called it ‘‘the most seri- 


ous news that has come out of Ger- | 
Germany’s| many since the war.’”’ 


Viscount Cecil of Chelwood said: 


The British may ask France if she| 
would consider postponing enforce-| 
ment of the new service law to see} 
‘if, on such a condition, Germany) 


violated | 


the two surviving British | 


emergency has | 


It must do that | 


pos- | 


will compel | 


Lansbury, | 


There is no | 


greatest | 





Pershing’s Views on Reich 
‘Very Strong, He Asserts 


Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 
TUCSON, Ariz., March 16.—‘‘I 
have very strong views on the 
subject,’’ said General John J. 
Pershing, when informed of Ger- 
many’s army plans, ‘‘but it does 
not seem quite proper for me to 
comment on the situation at this 
time. You may even say I have 
very positive views on the Ger- 
man situation. Further than that 
I decline to make a statement.” 
He could not be moved from that 
decision, although it might be 
gathered from his attitude that 
he feared saying anything that 
might strain the relations of the 

United States with Germany. 








‘“T think the action of Germany is 
lamentable.”’ 

Sir 
staggered by the. news he could 
only exclaim, ‘‘Good gracious,’’ and 
declined further comment. 


Three Powers Will Confer. 
By The Associated Press. 
LONDON, March 16.—Germany 


shocked all Europe today by assum- | 


ing the equality she had long de- 
manded, evoking an official British 


pronouncement that Germany had 
stated her intention of establishing 
military superiority instead of 
equality. 

Three signatories of the Versailles 
treaty, Britain, France and Italy, 
immediately took steps to consult 
with each other. The Chancelleries 
of various European countries, ap- 
prehensive over Chancellor Hitler's 
move, gave the situation their full 
attention. 

Sir Eric Phipps, 
sador to Berlin. immediately tele- 
phoned the Foreign Office here 
following an interview with Herr 
Hitler and Foreign Minister Con- 
stantin von Neurath. Long-distance 
phone calls were made to high Brit- 
ish Government officials who were 
'out of town, informing them of 
| Herr Hitler’s message. 

Despite the reticence of Berlin 





| officials on the numerical size of | 


' the army they planned, it was said 


authoritatively here that Herr Hit-| 


ler told Sir Eric Germany would 
have 500,000 men. This means, said 
a spokesman, that Germany has 





tossed overboard her entire case | 


i for military equality and has gone 
| in for outright superiority. 


_ AUSTRIAN PRESS SILENT. 


——— 


Schuschnigg Plans to Promote 
Defense Sentiment Among Youths. 





Wireless to THs NEW York TIMES. 
VIENNA, March 16.—The German 
Government’s announcement that 
‘it will introduce military conscrip- 


'tion will receive no comment in the, 
orders | 


‘having been given by the Austrian, 


‘Austrian press tomorrow, 


|Press Office to the newspapers to) 


| publish only the news and avoid} 
all parallel with Austria’s situa-| 
tion. 
| A passage in a speech that Chan- 
'cellor Schuschnigg made _ today, 
however, indicates the line the 
Austrian Government will take in 
the matter of the establishment of | 
compulsory military service in this 
also. Dr. Schuschnigg 





is eminently necessary that, 
will to defend the country 
| against foreign or internal aggres- | 
sors should be stgengthened, and) 
|the government will do everything | 
'to promote this sentiment among, 
| Austrian youth.’’ 
| 


‘ernment announced tonight that 
large-scale drills against a possible | 
‘‘air attack’’ 

'Friday in big 
of Austria. 
‘dropped from the sky, and the 
civilian populace will go through 
motions of defense against a ‘‘gas 
attack,’’ 


industrial 


OBSERVERS HERE 
HAIL REICH’S MOVE 


Believe Open Defiance of 
Army Limitation Will Make 
Issue Easier to Meet. 














OFFICIALS AVOID COMMENT, 





Await Notification of German 
Conscription Plan — Hull 
Talks With President. 








Special to THE NEW YorK Tras. 

WASHINGTON, March 16.—Gers~ 

| Many’s action in adopting univers 

| Sal military training was regarded 

we here in official circles noted for 

| their realism as having the advan- 

| tage of bringing into the open prac- 

tices that have been covertly fol- 

lowed with the knowledge of every 
European capital. 

The action will have the advans- 
tage, at least, said one high offi-« 
cial, of making it easier to dis 
cern and meet the pawn in the bal- 
‘ance of power. Every one knows, 
ke added, that Germany has long 

en training large groups of men. 

7 predicted no grave emergency 
would eventuate and that Germany 
_ would require several years to dis 
_gest this move before taking other 
steps to overcome the disadvan« 
tages of her defeat in the World 
War. 

There was no farmal comment to- 


Times Wide World Photo. 











FRANCE CONSULTS 
POWERS ON REICH 


By HERBERT L. MATTHEWS. 
Continued From Page One. 








been destroyed and a reality has | 
been admitted. For clear-thinking | 
Frenchmen that is something of a| day on the development. The State 
relief. Before today the fight! Department awaited the arrival of 
| official dispatches from our Em< 


against German rearmament has! |. ; , 
been a baffling process of striking| #5S!¢8 1m Berlin, Paris and Lone 
on. 


at shadows. Now there is a real, i 
target to aim at. Any real fighter—, Hull Confers With President. 
and the Frenchman certainly is| Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
one—would rather have his enemy! and Under-Secretary William Phil- 
come out into the open. | lips conferred for a half hour this 
Those who have lived in France| morning with President Roosevelt 
since the war and have followed | monroe be Fre ae 
| s, but it wa 
the trend of French thought are) they did meta onnnt ae Geman 
convinced there has never been) question. Not only was their ap> 
much expectation of avoiding an-' pointment at the White House 
other war with Germany. While! Made before the Berlin announce- 


t, but they had no official re- 

hoping against hope that Germany etry 
ports on which to base judgments. 
would be content to join a peaceful |“ tne German move did not come 
comity of nations, France has been as a complete surprise, there 
preparing for the worst. having been intimations recently 
France cannot compete numeri-|°f something in contemplation, 
cally with Germany's conscript! | through utterances of German offi- 

army, for her population is only. 


'cials. So far as could be recalled, 

however, this was the first open 
two-thirds that of Germany; but; defiance by Germany of the Ver- 
her material equipment is certainly | yaya 8 vein 0: Gea 
vastly superior to the Reten Ss. A| of the treaty, namely, the males 
minority among France's military | clauses, there was a disposition in 
leaders has advocated smashing; some informal circles to regard it, 
Germany while that superiority) 4s the virtual end of that pact. 
‘lasted. but these men have been’ Our direct interest is confined to 
| ‘the military clauses, which are in- 
‘overruled by those who counseled | corporated in our separate treaty 
\that France’s true superiority must/| of peace with Germany through a 
‘lie in her friendship. Every rsa Eger permitting us the enjoy- 
‘eation tonight points to continua-|™Ment of the rights and advantages 
‘tion of the latter policy. It is not|Of Part 5 of the Versailles treaty. 
| Nevertheless, it is believed that be- 
;expected the world will see any im-| fore our government determines its 
'mediate important change. | reaction” it will await some indica- 
| ition of the attitude of the Allied 
Army Question Reopened. | governments. 


By The Associated Press. | Disarmament Our Chief Concern. 
PARIS, March 16.—France tonight | In general, our concern runs to 


| S i i her si 

| started consultation WER ot 5'8"| the broad interests of peace and-a 
natories of the Versailles Treaty) desire to see the cause of disarma- 
concerning Germany’s institution of | ment served through the adoption 





Austen Chamberlain was so | 


British Ambas- | 


VIENNA, March 16 (®).—The gov: | 


would be held next| 
districts | 
Dummy bombs will be! 


compulsory military service. 
It appeared that the whole ques- 


-army, believed to have been settled 

in the Chamber of Deputies’ 
increasing the army period of ser- 
vice to two years, might be thrown | 
wide open as a result of the Ger-| 
man action. 


| by the General Disarmament Con- 
| ference at Geneva of measures for 


i d : 
tion of the strength of France’s| uction 


of 
many’s move, 


Ger- 
is feared, will 


armaments. 
it 


_operate to discourage successful 


vote | 


accomplishments at Geneva and to 
'neutralize our repeated efforts to 
/ encourage some?*reduction in Euro- 
| pean armaments down toward the 
|German level rather than an in- 


|crease in German armaments up- 


The rapidity with which Germany | 


is scrapping armaments clauses of | 


the Versailles treaty 


led official | 


circles to say tonight they expected | 


an announcement next that she was 
denouncing her naval limitations. 


returned to the 


ward toward those of other Euro- 
pean nations. 

Under the Versailles Treaty, Ger- 
many has been permitted an army, 
of a little more than 100,000 men, 


' including two army corps with a 


| staff of 30 officers and 150 men, 


quickly liberated herself from the} 


air 
treaty. 

All the estimates of Germany’s 
military strength on which yester- 
day’s debate in the Chamber was 


based have now been upset, it was 
said in the lobbies of the Chamber. 


System of Pacts Wrecked. 

The elaborate set-up of anti-war 
and mutual assistance pacts has 
been definitely wrecked, officials 
said privately, by Germany’s mak- 
ing another ‘‘scrap of paper’’ out) 
of the military clauses signed at | 
| Versailles. | 

Since the whole set of London ac-| 
cords between France and Great | 
Britain is dependent on Germany’ S | 
acceptance of all of them, and since 
both at London and Rome it was 
declared that Germany must refrain 
from breaking treaty limitations, | 
it was said in official circles there 
was nothing to do now but to try | 
to align other powers in a mutual | 
guarantee accord, with Germany as 
the unnamed but implied potential 
aggressor. 

Edouard Herriot, Left Wing ad- 
vocate of peace, took the situation 
so seriously last night that he 
threatened to resign unless the two- 
year service provision was 4ap- 
proved. The Chamber did approve 
it. M. Herriot said there was ab-| 
solutely certain information about | 
'German rearmament ‘‘which, if | 
you knew, .not one of you, not even 
in the extreme Left. would hesi- 
' tate to vote what is asked of you.’’ 
| France’s two-year service, with 
| reduction of the age limit to 20 
| years and an increase of profes- ' 


| sional soldiers, is expected to keep 





and military sections of the' 


the army up to 600,000 men, and/| 


‘the air force to 35,000, which Mar- 
shal Petain said Germany would | 


| equal before long. 


| Military experts here were not 
|certain whether Herr Hitler 


scripts; but in any case the French 
| army is outnumbered because more 
than one-third of it is stationed in 
| the colonies. 

Economies have trimmed other 
Ministerial expenses, but France’s 
| 1935 national defense budget slightly 
exceeded previous budgets. It to 
tals 12,000,000,000 francs, part of | 
which goes to rebuild aviation, mod- | 
ernize and motorize the army, ex-| 
tend Western fortifications 


Since March 1, when the Saar was| Seven infantry’ divisions of 10,830 


Reich. Berlin has; 214 three cavalry divisions. 


enlisted men and 450 officers each, 


This army is trained to the high- 
est efficiency and is excellently 
equipped but is not permitted 
heavy ordnance. However, there 
have been rumors that Germany has 
secretly provided the means for as- 
sembling heavy artillery in an 
emergency. 
ment has been developed as a po- 
tential force through commercial 
activities. 

Beyond all this Germany has re- 
sorted to training police and other 
civilian groups to provide quick re- 
inforcements. Therein is under- 
| stood to have been one of her chief 
methods for getting around the 
limitations of the Versailles Treaty. 

The training standards of the 
German Army and police force are 
the highest in the world, ‘according 


| to an informed observer here. 


In addition to the instruction 


| given to these groups, he said, the 


fundamentals of military training 
|had been widely disseminated 
through the drilling of the Brown 
Shirts and marching clubs, as well 
as numerous gun clubs which en- 
gaged in target practice. 

In small arms and equipment, ac- 
cording to this authority, Germany 


| has enough supplies for a force of 


300,000 to 400,000 men. 

As to artillery, her position is 
somewhat different. She is lim- 
ited by the Versailles Treaty to a 
calibre of field artillery approx- 
imately that of the French .75. 
The Krupp dies for manufacturing 
big guns were destroyed by an Al- 
lied commission at the close of the 
World War. 


JEWS SEE CLUE TO FATE. 


Believe Call to Arms Would Mean 
Their Recognition as Citizens, 


BERLIN, 











March 16 ().—Among 


‘~~ the most anxious groups listening 
'N \to Propaganda Minister Paul Jo~ 
tended to supplement this with con-| pag 


seph Goebbels’s reading of Reichs- 
fuehrer Adolf Hitler’s address to 


ithe nation today were Germany’s 
| Jews. 


} 


' 


and | no citizenship privileges. 


The law governing universal con- 
scription will point the way for the 
Reich’s future treatment of Jews, 
they claim. If they are exempted 
'from conscription, this means Ger- 
|/many intends to reduce them to 
‘mere subjects, tolerated but having 
If they 


store up ammunition reserves. [The | are conscripted along with the rest, 
franc was quoted yesterday at 6.5914 this may mean recognition as cit- 


cents. ] 
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izens. 
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Her airplane equip-_ 
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Hitler Proclaims Fis Action ls Defensive; Nazis 


Say ‘the Chains Have Fallen 


—— ae 


| 





AIR BASE IN IRELAND 
PLANNED BY BERLIN 


Discovery of Project Rouses 
British Against German 
Militarist Program. 


GOERING MAPPED AIR RAIDS 











Reich Demands 400,000-Ton 
Navy, Increasing Hostility 
in London. 





By AUGUR. 
Wireless to THE NEw YORK TIMES. 
LONDON, March 16.—British re- 
sistance to the militaristic plans of 
Berlin becomes more marked as 
time goes by. Observers have said 


for some time that the British Gov-_| 


ernment is in possession of confi- 
dential information about German 
activities which the public as yet 
ignores. This knowledge explains 
the intransigeant attitude of Brit- 
{sh Ministers toward Chancellor 
Hitler. 

Promises—no matter how entic- 
ing—cannot now suffice to wipe out 
a conviction based on carefully 
certified facts. 





Observers with access to the inner | 


circle of politics here know the har- 


'diers, 


dening of the official attitude in| 


London is due to revelation of Ger- 
man plans for creation of a for- 
midable navy and especially for 
preparation of a base for military 
action in Ireland. 

The latter circumstance especially 
4s damaging to any faith which 
may yet have lingered in the sin- 
cerity of Berlin’s peaceful assur- 
ances. In the last war the German 


| 64,000 





Text of Hitler’s Statement on the Reich Army 


Continued From Page One. 





thereby to a declaration of inferi-|- 
| ority of a great nation. 


Under such conditions, however, 
a peace treaty of this sort could 
never create the conditions for a 
true inward reconciliation of peo- 
ples, nor for the pacification of the 
world achieved in this manner, but 
could only set up a hatred that 
would gnaw eternally. 

Germany has, according to the 
investigation of the _  Interallied 
Control Commission, fulfilled the 
disarmament conditions imposed 
upon her. Following is the work 
of destruction of the German pow- 
er of resistance and the means nec- 
essary therefor, as was certified by 
this commission: 

Army: 59,897 cannon and heavy 
gun barrels, 130,558 machine guns, 
31,470 mine throwers and barrels, 
6,007,000 guns and carbines, 243,- 
937 machine-gun bores, 28,001 can- 
non carriages, 4,390 machine-gun 
carriages, 38,750,000 bullets, 16,- 
900,000 hand and gun = grenades, 
60,400,000 fuses, 491,000,000 rounds 
of ammunition for hand weapons, 
300,000 tons of shell cases, 23,515 
tons of cartridge cases, 37,600 tons 
of - powder, 79,500 ammunition 
empties, 212,000 telephones, 1,072 
flame throwers, 31 armored cars, 
o9 tanks, 1,762 observation cars, 
8,982 wireless stations, 1.240 field 
bakeries, 2,199 pontoons, 981.7 tons 
of equipment for soldiers, 8,230,- 
300 sacks of equipment for sol- 
7,300 pistols and revolvers, 
180 machine-gun sleds, 21 trans- 
portable workshops, 12 anti-air- 
craft gun carriages, 11 limbers, 
steel helmets, 174,000 gas 


/'masks, 2,500 machines of the for- 





high-command had plans for using | 


unrest in Ireland to create trouble 
for Great Britain. 


The Casement | 


adventure as well as rebellion in| 


Dublin miscarried, yet they 
mobilized 100,000 British soldiers 
who otherwise would have gone to 
France. 

Plans for Using Ireland, 


German military experts 


im- | 


/'mer-war industry, 4,000 gun bar- 


rels. 
Air 

bombing 

motors. 
Navy: 


15,714 chasing and 
2,757 airplane 


forces: 
planes, 


Material that -was either} 


destroyed, scrapped, sunk or hand-| 
ed over—26 first-class battleships, ' 


4 coastal cruisers, 4 armored cruis- 


|ments resulted. 








Hitler’s Most Pointed Words on Rearmament 
In Appeal to People Justif ying His Stand 





By The Associated Press. 
BERLIN, March 16.—The most significant sentences 
from Adolf Hitler’s appeal to his people on German rearma- 


ment were: 


When the German people grounded arms, they believed they 
had rendered a service to humanity. 

The German people had the right to expect the redemption by 
the other side of (disarmament) obligations undertaken. 

The increase of armaments on the part of a whole group of 


States became evident. 


In the midst of these highly armed, warlike States, Germany 
was, militarily speaking, in a vacuum. 
Germany was ready to accept this plan. (the MacDonald peace 


proposal), 


The other States declined to accept it. 


Even after leaving Geneva, Germany still was ready to make 


practical proposals. 


The German Government must note that for months the rest 
of the world has been rearming continuously and increas- 


ingly. 


The German Government desires to command international re- 
spect as co-guarantor of general peace, 

The German Government does not intend in rearming to create 
any instrument for warlike attack, but exclusively for de- 
fense and thereby for the maintenance of peace, 








the part of a whole group of States 
became evident. Whatever had 
during the war beén invented in 
the way of new engines of destruc- 
tion was now in peacetime brought 
to final perfection by methodically 
scientific labor. 

In the realm of creating mighty 
armored cars, as well as in that of 


new fighting and bombing planes, 
continuous and terrible improve- 
New gigantic can- 
non were constructed, new explosive 
fire and gas bombs were developed. 


Recalls Suffering 
Of Fifteen Years 


The world, however, since then 
has again resumed its cries of war, 


ers, 18 small cruisers, 21 schooling! just as though there never had been 
_and other ships, 83 torpedo boats,|a World War nor the Versailles 


315 submarines. 


In addition there had to be de- 
stroyed vehicles of all sorts, uten- 


'sils for gas attacks and partly for 


now | 


have renewed plans for utilizing | 
Ireland as an anti-British base. | 
They believe in the next war the) 


situation will be more favorable 
than before because of the virtual 
independence achieved by the Free 
State. Air Minister Hermann Wil- 
helm Goering’s aviation 


have been studying ways and 


] 


j 


experts | 


| 
means of utilizing Irish territory | 
for organizing a formidable attack | 


by air on vital centers 


in the | 


United Kingdom. London does not | 
suppose the Free State Government | 


connives at this scheme, but the 
fact that it is seriously entertained 
in Berlin strengthens immensely 
British suspicion of Herr Hitler’s 
sincerity. 

The attraction of the Irish scheme 





for German strategists is in the | 


application, 
of the ‘“‘transit raid.’’ Bombers 
taking off from a field beyond the 
Rhine would fly over London, then 
continue to a friendly base on the 
other side. So the task of British 
defense would become complicated. 


If successful, the system would per- | 


mit placing British centres under 
fire from two directions, 


in case of its success, | 





} 
| 
i 


Information obtained in Berlin | 
proves General Goering’s staff not | 
only has put such a plan on paper | 
but has taken steps to prepare its | 
practical execution in case of war | 


in Europe. Without the consent, or 
thorities, Germans have carried out 
a detailed survey of flying condi- 
&c. 


depots, Indications 


gas protection, fuel of various 


kinds, explosives, searchlights, gun | 


sighting appliances, instruments 


for measuring distance in sound, | 


optical instruments of all kinds, 


field kitchens, workshops, cut and 
thrust weapons, steel helmets, ma- 


normal and special machines be- 


Treaty Fulfillment | ly 


Is Called Unexampled | 


| 
j 


| 
} 
i 
' 


Treaty. In the midst of these high- 
armed, war-like States, which 
were more and more making use of 
the most modern motorized equip- 
ent, Germany was, militarily speak- 
ing, in a vacuum, defenselessly at 
the -mercy of every threatening 
danger. 

The German people recall the mis- 
fortune and suffering of fifteen 
years’ economic misery and political 
and moral humiliation. It was, 


i cacieinaien  Gnee Nadie : f ‘therefore, understandable that Ger- 
arness for horses, equipment Or’ many began loudly to demand the 
narrow gauge railways, printeries, | 


fulfillment of the promises made by 


‘other States to disarm, for this is 


longing to war industry, mounting | 


frames, drawings for the latter, and | 
hangars for airplanes and airships, 

c. 
After this historically unexampled 
fulfillment of a treaty, the German 
people had the right to expect the 
redemption also by the other side 
of obligations undertaken. For, 
firstly, Germany had disarmed; 
secondly, in the peace treaty the, 
demand had been expressly made) 
that Germany must be disarmed in 





order thereby to create the pre- | ¢ral 


condition for general disarmament; | 


that is, it was contended that Ger- 


the reason for the armaments of 
the other countries; thirdly, 


filled both as regards their govern- 
ment and their parties with a spirit 
that corresponded exactly with the 
pacifistic-democratic ideals of the 
League of Nations and its founders. 

But while Germany as one party 
to the treaty had fulfilled its obli- 
gations, the redemption of the obli- 
gation on the part of the second 
partner to the treaty failed to be- 
come a fact. That means: The 


| high contracting parties of the for- 
even knowledge, of Free State au-| 


mer victor States have one-sidedly | 
divorced themselves from the obli- | 
-as guardian of the honor and right 


' gations of the Versailles treaty. 


_. tions regarding airdromes, gasoline | 
abound | 


that German experts have been ac- | 


tive in a way which cannot be ex- 


plained otherwise than by a desire | 
to prepare for the arrival of a fly- | 


ing armada, 

It is known in London that Gen- 
eral Goering firmly believes the 
Free State, in case of war, will de- 
clare against Britain. This is an 
example of gross imagination on 


' 


the part of the Germans, yet the | 


impracticability of the plan does 
not diminish the irritation of the 
British Government by the fact of 
its known existence. 

General Goering, it is said, fore- 
gees the possibility of transporting 
a strong force by air to aid the 
Free State Army, which, he ex- 
pects, would march against North- 
ern Ireland to throw the British 
out. 

German fliers would smash the 


British in Ulster, and Ireland, freed | 


from the presence of an enemy 
within its shores, would become a 
base for a German attack upon the 
United Kingdom. 


Proposals From Hitler. 


It is time now to reveal the full 
text of Herr Hitler’s proposal to 
the British Government, brought 
from Berlin by the Marquess of 


Lothian, in an attempt to sabotage | 
It | 


REICH MOVE SPURS 


the Anglo-French agreement. 
makes the following proposals: 

Firstly, Germany recognizes the 
right of Britain to naval supremacy, 
but demands for herself equal su- 
premacy on land. The German 
Army must be the strongest in 
Europe. | 

Secondly, for her navy Germany 
demands a total of 400,000 tons. 

Thirdly, for her air force Germany 
demands equality with the British 
air force on condition Britain builds 
up to the Soviet level. 


Fourthly, Germany offers to guar-| 


antee the Belgian and Dutch fron- 
tiers. 


Fifthly, Germany offers a similar]: 


guarantee of the French frontier. 
Sixthly, 
right for Austria to determine her 


status freely by parliamentary ac- 


tion independently of all foreign 
intervention. 

Seventhly, Germany demands the 
Polish Corridor but promises not to 
seek its return except by peaceful 
means. 


Eighthly, Germany suggests an | ble or is so angry with the British 


k | White Book he has lost his head.’’ 
secure and maintain the peace of | 


Anglo-American-German alliance to 


the world. 


Ninthly, Germany offers to send | 
an observer to the League of Na-' lation. 


tions but refuses to return to full 
membership. 





Germany demands the | 











Not alone did they refrain from | 


disarming in a manner that could 


by any stretch be comparable with | 


the destruction of German arms. 
No. Not even was there a halt in 
the armaments race, on the con- 
trary the increase of armaments on 


the , 
German people at that time were | 


terial for transporting munitions, | ©!©47: 
“ . ‘| stand for 100 years of peace, but | 


‘fully expressed: 


on armaments, 
many’s armaments alone furnished , ™€™t 0n 








such a period would be an unmeas- 
ured boon. It cannot, however, 


'stand for 100 years of division into 


victor and vanquished. 

The conviction that international 
disarmament was morally justified 
and necessary, gained ground, not. 
only in Germany, but also among 
many other peoples. From the in- 
sistence of these forces there re- 
sulted attempts through conferences 
to give direction to the reduction of 
armaments and thereby to a gen- 
equalization on a low level. 
Thus there developed the first pro- 
posals for an international agree- 
of which we 
remember the MacDonald plan as 
significant. 

Germany was ready to accept 
this plan and adopt it as the 
foundation for arrangements to be 
arrived at. It failed because the 
other States declined to accept it 
and was finally abandoned, 


Offered to Cut 
Enlistment Term 


Inasmuch as under these circum- 
stances the equality which was 
solemnly promised to the German 
people and Reich in the declaration 
of December, 1932, failed of realiza- 
tion, the new Reich’s government, 


to live of the German people, was 
unable to continue to take part in 
conferences of that sort or to con- 
tinue membership in the League of 
Nations. However, even after leav- 
ing Geneva, Germany still 


ready, not only to examine the 


The world would not only! 





' 





other States’ proposals, but herself 
to make practical proposals. 

In that connection she identified 
herself with the viewpoint which 
other States themselves had ex- 
pressed; namely, that the creation 


of armies with short enlistments is 'thereof from the other nations. 
not suited to the purposes of at-| 
tack, and is therefore recommend-| Wish for enlightening the world on 


able for peaceful defense. German 
was therefore ready to transform 


the Reichswehr with its long ser-| 
vice period into an army with short | : does so: Firstly, 


enlistments, consonantly with the 
wishes of the other States. 

Her proposals, made during the 
Winter of 1933-34, were practical 
and executable. The fact that they 
were declined as well as the fact 
that Italian and English proposals 
along similar lines were finally de- 
clined, justified the conclusion that 
on the other side of the contracting 
parties there no longer existed any 
inclination for a belated and honest 
fulfillment of the disarmament 
clauses of Versailles. 

Under these circumstances, the 
German Government saw | itself 
compelled of its own accord to take 
those necessary measures which 
could insure the end of a condition 
of impotent defenselessness of a 
great people and Reich, which was 


as unworthy as in the last analysis | Seneral peace. 


it was menacing. In so doing it 
proceeded from the same premises 
which Mr. Baldwin (Stanley Bald- 
win, British Lord President of the 
Council) in his last speech so truth- 


‘‘A country which !s not willing 
to adopt the necessary preventive 
measures for its own defense will 
never enjoy any power in this 
world, either moral or material.” 


German Proposals 
Are Summarized 


The government of the present 
day German Reich, however, de- 
sires but one single moral and ma- 
terial power—namely the power to 
safeguard peace for the Reich and 
thereby, really also, for all Europe. 
The government, therefore, con- 
tinued to do what it could and 
what served the advancement of 
peace. 

Firstly, it proposed a long time 
ago the conclusion of non-aggres- 
sion pacts to all its neighbor States. 

Secondly, it has sought for and 
found the adjustment laid down in 
the treaty with its eastern neigh- 
bor which, thanks to the great un- 
derstanding shown on the other 
side, has, as it hopes, forever taken 
the poison out of the threatening 


ing power, and which will lead to 
lasting reconciliation and friend- 
ship between the two peoples. 
Thirdly, it has finally 
France the solemn assurance that 





r 
j 


y | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| pendent equality. to make its con- 





rare in history, to have created the 
pre-condition for ending the cen- 
tury-old strife between the two 
great nations by making a heavy 
political and material sacrifice. 
The German Government must, 
however, to its regret, note that for 
months the rest of the world has 
been rearming continuously and in- 
creasingly. It sees in the creation 
of a Soviet Russian Army of 101 di- 
visions, that is, in an admitted pres- 
ent peace strength of 960,000 men, 
an element that at the time of the 
conclusion of the Versailles treaty 
could not have been divined. It 
sees in the forcing of similar meas- 
ures in other States further proofs 
of the declination to accept the dis- 


armament idea as originally pro- 
claimed. 


Need for Security 
Is Emphasized 


Far be it from the German Gov- 
ernment to raise complaint against 
any Other State. It must point out, 
however, today that by France’s in- 
troduction of a two-year service peé- 
riod aS now decided, the idea upon 
which the creation of armies with 
short enlistment had been tested 
has been abandoned in favor of an 
organization with long enlistments. 
This, however, was one of the argu- 
ments advanced at the time for de- 
manding that Germany give up her 
Reichswehr. : 

Under these circumstances the 
German Government considers it 
impossible still longer to refrain 
from taking the necessary meas- 
ures for the security of the Reich 
or even to hide the knowledge 

If, therefore, it now fulfills the 
Germany’s intentions, as expressed 
in the speech by the British Min- 
ister Stanley Baldwin, Nov. 28, 1934, 
in order to give 
he German people the conviction 
and other States the knowledge that 
the safeguarding of the honor and 
security of the German Reich 
henceforth will be again entrusted 
to the own power of the German 
nation; secondly, in order, by fix- 
ing the extent of German measures, 
to devitalize those claims which at- 
tempt to ascribe to the German peo- 
ple a striving for a position of mili- 
tary hegemony in Europe. 

What the German Government, as 
the guardian of the honor and in- 
terests of the German nation, de- 
sires is to make sure that Germany 
possesses sufficient instruments of 
power not only to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the German Reich but 
also to command international re- 
spect and value as co-guarantor of 


Hopes for Equality 
To Make Peace 


For in this hour the German Gov- 
ernment renews before the German 
people, before the entire world, its 
assurance of its determination 
never to proceed beyond the safe- 
guarding of German honor and 
freedom of the Reich, and espe- 
cially does it not intend in re- 
arming Germany to create any in- 
strument for warlike attack, but, 
to the contrary, exclusively for de- 
fense and thereby for the mainte- 
nance of peace. 

In so doing, the German Reich’s 
government expresses the confident 
hope that the German people, hav- 
ing again reverted to their own 
honor, may be privileged in inde- 


tribution for the pacification of the 
world in free and open cooperation 
with other nations and their gov- 
ernments. 

With this in view, the German 
Reich’s government today passed 
the following law: ‘‘Law for the 
upbuilding of a defensive force, 
dated March 16, 1935,’ which is 





hereby made public: 


‘‘(1). Service in defensive forces | 


is predicated on universal military 


; NS | service. 
atmosphere which it found on seiz- | 


‘*(2). The German peace army, 


including police units which have. 


'been incorporated in the army, shall 


given | 


comprise twelve corps commands 
and thirty-six divisions. 


‘*(3).. Supplementary laws for reg-. 
Germany, after the adjustment of|ulating universal military service) 


the Saar question, now no longer) will be drafted and submitted to 
will make territorial demands upon /|the Reich Cabinet by the Reich Min- 


was !|France. 


It believes thereby, in a manner 


ister of Defense. 
‘‘Berlin March 16, 1935.” 








Text of 





Wireless to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
BERLIN; March 16.—The Na- 
tional Socialist Party, as “sole 
bearer of the national weal,” to- 
day issued.the following decla- 
ration in connection with the de- 
cree for universal conscription: 
The proclamation of the Fuehrer 
is for the German people a historic 
event of the greatest importance. 
Since the day when Germany col- 
lapsed through treason, since. the 
days in which the Diktat of Ver- 
sailles was imposed upon her, this 
is the German people’s greatest 
moment. 


Through this proclama- | 
tion, which is a document of peace | 
but also of determination, the Ger- | 





the Nazi Party’s Statement on Military Policy 





man people have been freed from 
the oppressive shame which has 
burdened them for sixteen years. 

With the present day the honor 
of the German nation has been re- 
stored. We stand erect as a free 
people among nations. As a SsOv- 
ereign state we are free to negotiate 
and propose to cooperate in the or- 
ganization of peace. 

We again possess the German 
army in order to defend our Ger- 
man fatherland by force of arms. 
The liberty and life of our people 
are sacred treasures which in arms- 
bristling Europe can be safeguard- 
ed only through the rebirth of the 
German army. The memory of the 
glorious German army with its 
glorious history is now no longer a 
pale historic phantom. National 
Socialist Germany has again a mill- 


tary force worthy of that tradition, 
an. army of peace which is also 
ready to defend itself to the last 
man if attacked, an army of which 
we can be proud. 

No miracles have happened. This 
equality of the rights of the Ger- 
man nation, this liberty has not 
fallen into our laps; we have won 
it for ourselves. The Fuehrer’s 
struggle has won it for us. It is his 
accomplishment. In fourteen years 
he formed a nation and welded it 
together. Within two years after 
seizing power he has conquered for 
his people political equality. 

In this historic hour the German 
people do not forget what they owe 
their leader. They know everything 
that has been created is his work, 





that he has alone directed the fate 
of Germany into new channels, into 





channels of honor and freedom. The 
gratitude which the German people 
offer him for this consists of the 
boundless trust with which they 
stand behind him and his states- 
manlike deed. The chains have 
fallen. Like a phalanx, in unshaken 
unity and solidarity, stand the peo- 
ple and the Fuehrer. They threaten 
nobody who permits Germany’s 
peaceful work to develop in peace. 
But they will oppose all their hero- 
ism to him who darés attack the 
life and liberty of our nation. 

Only among free nations can true 
peace exist. We believe, therefore, 
March 16, 1935, which is written in 
the book of German history as the 
day of German honor and freedom, 
will likewise prove to be the begin- 
ning of a new epoch of peaceful 
cooperation among nations. 











FRENCH ALLIANCES 


By CLARENCE K. STREIT. 
Continued From Page One. 








or to the French voting the two- 
year military service law, or to the 
British White Paper, or to a combi- 
nation of all these. 


Move Called Too Early. 


One neutral diplomat, who thought 
the German move ‘‘one year too 
early for Germany’s good,”’ believed 
it due to ‘‘the essential dishonesty 
of the position the Germans occu- 
pied becoming intolerable to them 
and forcing them to blurt out the 
truth.’’ 

Another influential neutral be- 
lieved Herr Hitler either ‘‘intends 
to render any negotiation impossi- 


Article 213 of the Versailles Treaty 
provides for the possibility of a 
League inquiry into any treaty vio- 
League officials do not ex- 
pect France to ask for it, how- 
ever, and point out that denunci- 





ation being an admission of vwiola- 
tion, there is nothing to inquire 
into, and the treaty fails to provide 
against denunciation, 

The American delegation believes 
the move will not interfere in con- 
tinuance of work on its arms traf- 
fic treaty now going on, however 
much it may hinder a successful 
conclusion eventually, 


See Army of 500,000. 

By The Associated Press. 
‘GENEVA, March 16.—Disarma- 
ment experts in Geneva figured to- 
night that compulscry military 
training will give the German 
Army about 500,000 men, as against 
the French homeland force of 
about 450,000. 

The first reaction to Chancellor 
Hitler’s decision here was that Ger- 
many has returned to her pre-war 
status and is preparing to build up 
a mighty army. 

Experts pointed out that this con- 
stitutes Germany’s second avowed 
violation of the Versailles Treaty. 
The official establishment of an air 
force was the first. 

Before Germany bolted from the 
Disarmament Conference the plan 
was to accord her a conscript army 
of 200,000 men. About four years 
azo Werner von Blomberg, the Ger- 
man Defense Minister, visited the 


United States to study the Amert- 
can National Guard system with 
the idea of copying it for Ger- 
many. 

If Germany organizes a new army 
on the basis of a regular standing 
army, experts here expressed be- 
lief she might argue that her new 
army of compulsory training mere- 
ly contains national guardsmen like 
those in the United States. 


ITALY LAUNCHES CRUISER. 


7,000-Ton Warship Is Designed for 
Speed of 39 Knots. 


GENOA, March 16 (P).—The Ital- 
jan light cruiser Eugenio di Savoia, 
of 7,000 tons, was launched here this 
morning. 











The tenth of twelve fast scout 
cruisers scheduled on Italy’s cur- 
rent building program, the Eugenio 
di Savoia is of the most modern 
type, designed for a maximum of 
39 knots and armed with eight 152- 
millimeter (5.98-inch) guns and six 
21-inch torpedo tubes. 

Her guns will have the most up- 
to-date type of aim-control, includ- 
ing a device for keeping the guns 





bearing on the target no matter 
how the ship may pitch and roll, 


YUGOSLAVIA IS ALARMED. 





She Fears Austria, Hungary and | 


Bulgaria May Increase Armies. 





BELGRADE, Yugoslavia, March 
16 (P).—Fear «was expressed in 
Yugoslavia today that Austria, 
Hungary and Bulgaria, encouraged 
by Germany’s decision to reintro- 
duce conscription, would take sim- 
ilar steps. 

In such a case Belgrade would 
feel directly affected. News of the 
German decision created no great 
surprise in official Yugoslav cir- 
cles, as it had been expected for 
some time. | 

Should Austria, Hungary and Bul- 
garia indicate that they will follow 
suit, this government would feel it 
necessary to call an extraordinary 
session of the Little Entente to dis- 
cuss possible preventive measures, 
official circles said. 

Doubt was expressed, however, 
that any measures would be able 





to prevent former German allies 


from following the Reich’s lead. 





BLOMBERG BACKS 
THE OLD TRADITION 


Reich Defense Minister Is Firm 


Exponent of Keeping Army 
Apart From Politics. 








SERVED UNDER THE KAISER 





Fritsch, Chief of Staff, Also Is 
of Old School and Won Dis- 
tinction in World War, 





General Werner von Blomberg, 
German Defense Minister, who will 
have charge of the great army cre- 
ated by the new Cabinet decree, is 
a descendant of a long line of Prus- 
sian army officers. He always has 
been a firm exponent of the prin- 
ciple of maintaining the Reichswehr 
as a purely national military or- 
ganization, 

Appointed to Chancellor Hitler’s 
original Cabinet as Minister of De- 
fense on the insistence of the late 
President von Hindenburg, his in- 
timate friend, General von Blom- 
berg’s position as head of the army 
was considered a guarantee that 
the Nazi revolution would not go 
too far and that the army would 
not become merely a party aux- 
iliary. 

General von Blomberg has since 
often appeared in public with Herr 
Hitler, and it is said the Chancellor 
has a high regard for the general's 
advice. General von Blomberg is 
credited with having put a stop to 
the plans of the Nazi Storm Troop 


leaders to take over the Reichswehr 
by placing in it, under an expan- 


Hitler Army Plan to Put 
Germany in Fourth Place 


By The Associated Press. 

Hitler’s announcement of a con- 
script army, estimated to reach 
a total of 500,000 men, will not 
restore Germany to the relative 
military position she enjoyed in 
1913, the last year before the 
‘World War. 

Then the German peace-time 
army of 870,000 men was only ex- 
ceeded by the Russian horde of 
1,290,000. In 1913 Germany 
ranked second numerically; her 
new army will put her in fourth 
position. 

The following table gives the 
estimated manpower of the peace- 
time armies of the principal 
powers in 1913 and at present: 

1913. 1935. 
cccccorecenmeneeee . Ge 
720,000 644,000 
250,000 610,000 
870,000 *500,000 
182,000 445,000 


Russia 
France 
Italy "ree eevpeeer ee eee 
GerMaDy seecsseesoves 
British Empire.....s.- 
BEM cacecesscécanns. ae 225,000 
We We Biecsccsecessenee oe 135,000 
*The estimated high figure. 


The French Army estimate for 
1935 included the native French 
Colonial forces. 


seeeteuseeeart aoe 


—— 


BIG ARMY RESERVE 
LONG A REICH POLIGY 


Regular Forces of 870,000 
Supplemented by 4,430,000 
at Start of War in 1914. 














Early tn 1914, on the eve of the| 


World War, Germany’s peace es- 
tablishment, or standing army, con- 
sisted of 870,000 mene To that, 





sion project, a nucleus of their own 
men. | 


In the Army 38 Years. 


Tall and slender, with an air of | 
command, General von Blomberg is’ 
said to represent the more intelli- 
gent type of Prussian officer. 

Starting his long career in. the 
service, he spent three years in the 
Central Cadet School at Lichter- 
felde, joined the army in 1897 as 
lieutenant, and was promoted to 
the general staff in 1908. At the 
outbreak of| the World War he 
was a captain stationed at Metz. 
Throughout the war he was on the 
staff of the high command of the 
Seventh Army on the western 
front. He was wounded and re- 
ceived the Pour le Merite for in- 
telligent and courageous service. 

In 1921 he was appointed chief 
of staff in the military district of 
Stuttgart, and four years later he 
was called to the Ministry of De- 


fense, where he took command of | 


the Department of Military In- 
struction. In 1927 he was made 
chief of the troop bureau, one of 
the most important departmentsin 
the ministry. 

In 1930 when the United States 
Army decided to ask a representa- 
tive of the Reichswehr to visit this 
country to study American military 
methods, General von Blomberg 
was chosen by his government. On 
his return from America he was ap- 
pointed chief military representa- 
tive at the Disarmament Confer- 
ence in Geneva, a position he held 
until he was recalled to become a 
member of the Hitler Cabinet. 





Von Fritsch Also of Old School. 


The Chief of Staf? of the German 
Army, General Werner Freiherr | 
von Fritsch, is another of the Prus- 
sian soldiers by tradition taken | 
over from the old régime first by | 
the Republic and then by the Third 
Reich. 

General von Fritsch was born in 
1880 at Benrath, Silesia. He en- 
tered the artillery in Darmstadt in 
1898 and was a lieutenant in 1900. 
At the outbreak of the war he was 
a captain, having attended the War 
Academy and served with the Great 
General Staff in Berlin. Throughout 





the war he served as a General | 


Staff Officer of the Fourth Army progressive 


establishment. It was calculated at 


and the Aviation Corps. He won the 
Iron Cross, first and second classes. 
It was as an officer of the small 
post-war army, however, that Gen- 
eral von Fritsch began to attract 


| attention. 


In 1922 he became commander of 
the Fifth Artillery, stationed at 
Ulm. Later he entered the Ministry 
of Defense and was promoted to 
colonel in 1927. In February, 1930, 
he was a major general and in 1931 
he took command of the First Cav- 
alry Division at Frankfort on the 
Oder. He became commander of 
the Third Military Department with 
headquarters in Berlin in the Fall 
of 1932 at the time when the late 
General von Schleicher was intro- 
ducing politics into the army and 
when Berlin was seething with in- 
trigue. 

When Adolf Hitler came to power 
General von Fritsch was almost im- 
mediately made Chief of Staff with 
the rank of General of Artillery. 
He is not married. 











however, could be added at very 
ewift notice reserves’ totaling 
4,430,000 men of all branches of 
the army. 

Without calling a single new 
class, therefore, Germany , could 
place 5,300.000 nien in the field. 

The military activity of the Ger- 
man Empire since the Franco-Prus- 
sian War culminated in the law of 
1913, of which the main principles 
were to increase substantially the 
annual recruit quota; to anticipate, 
complete and enhance the opera- 
tions of the laws of 1912 and 1911; 
and thereby to increase largely the 
authorized peace establishment of 
units, to diminish the _ reliance 
placed upon reserve elements, to 
add some necessary formation, and 
to lower the average age of the 
mobilized field army. 

By those processes the period nec- 
essary for mobilization was cur- 
tailed very materially and the read- 
iness of the field army for action 
was perfected—results of deeper 


significance than the mere numer- | 


ical increase, 
The war chest, i. e., cash imme- 
diately available for emergencies 


of mobilization, was increased from | 


$30,000,000 in gold to $60,000,000 in 
gold and $30,000,000 in silver. 

The service was compulsory and 
universal for all men physically fit 
to serve. Recruits joined the ac- 
tive army for two or three years, 
depending upon the type of arms 
(infantry, artillery, cavalry, en- 
gineers, &c.). The next period was 
for four or five years with the ac- 
tive reserve, with two eight-week 
training periods each year. 


After that came the first period | 
of the Landwehr, with service of 
| five or three years, with two train- 
‘ing periods of fourteen days each 
| year. 


This was for dismounted 


|troops only. The second Landwehr 


period followed, with no training 
up to the age of 40 years. There 
was an alternative to this, the so- 
calicd Ersatz Reserve, which lasted 
over a period of twelve and a half 
years, with three training periods 
of ten, six and four weeks. 

The last service period was the 
Landsturm, the first period up to 


_the age of 39 years and the second 


to 45 years. 
The law of 1913 provided for a 
increase of the peace 


that time that by 1915 about 5,500,- 
000 men would be available and lit- 
tle or no reliance would be placed 
upon partly trained troops. 

The army expenditures for 1914 


| were placed at $300,000,000. 





CZECHS WOULD ADD ARMS. 


Reich’s 
Increase 





Press Says 
Must 


Neighbors 
Defenses. 





PRAGUE, Czechoslovakia, March 
16 (P).—Prague newspapers said to- 
night that since Germany had de- 
clared military conscription her 
neighbor states must also increase 
their armaments very materially. 

Official circles, although intensely 
interested in the Berlin announce- 
ment, said it concerned first of all 
the great powers — whose views are 
those of Czechoslovakia—and that it 
was not a matter on which this 
country should express an opinion. 


ITALY WOULD JOIN ? 
POWERS IN ACTION 


Seeks to Form Common Policy 
With Britain and France on 
Reich Conscription. 








ROME TAKES FIRST STEP 





Ambassadors in London and 
Paris Instructed to Devise 
Plan to Maintain Peace, 





By ARNALDO CORTESI, 4 
Wireless to Tos New Yore Tres, 

ROME, March 16.—An extremely 
serious view is taken here of Ger- 
Mmany’s decision to reintroduce 
compulsory military service. It is 
considered an overt act of defiance 
of the powers. 

The Italian Ambassadors in Paris 
and London were immediately in- 
structed to place themselves forth- 
with in contact with the govern- 
ments to which they are accredited 
and devise a common line of policy 
in view of what is felt to be a new 
threat to European security and 
peace. No announcement of Italian 
policy will be made until after con- 
sultation with France and England, 
but the general opinion here is that 
some energetic action will have to 
be taken. 

In the Italian view, the particu- 
lar gravity of Germany’s action 
does not lie so much in the fact 
that she is about to rearm, for it 
is an open secret she has been 
doing so for a long time, without 
steps having been taken to check 
her activities in this direction. Im- 
portance is held to lie in the fact 
Germany served notice on the world 
that she proposes flagrantly to vio- 
late the Treaty of Versailles and 
in so doing has issued an open 
challenge to the other signatories 
of the treaty. The integrity of the 
whole Treaty of Versailles, in 
other words, is at stake even to a 
greater extent than the quesfion of 
whether Germany is to be permit- 
ted to rearm. 

Germany’s act of defiance is ren- 
dered even more serious after the 
Laval - Mussolini declaration in 
Rome last January that they would 
tolerate no power breaking the mil- 
itary obligations by unilateral act. 
This declaration was later con- 
‘firmed by Great Britain. It is 
therefore felt here that Italian, 
British and French dignity and 
prestige are also involved. They 
'have committed themselves not to 
_permit open violations of the mili- 
| tary clauses of the Treaty of Ver- 
| sailles, and now that Germany is 
doing that very thing, it is felt they 
must do something about it. 

Pierre Laval, the French Foreign 
Minister, and Premier Mussolini 
agreed during the former’s visit to 
Rome that they would consult each 
other if such an eventuality as the 
present one should materialize. 

As for the reasons which induced 
Germany to announce reintroduc- 
tion of compulsory military service 
at the present moment, it is con- 
sidered a direct reply to the Brit- 
|ish White Paper and the military 
debate in the French Chamber of 
Deputies. At the same time, how- 
ever, it is considered an ominous 
symptom that Germany now feels 
herself sufficiently strong again to 
defy the whole world. This makes 
people here wonder what will hap- 
pen in a few years if things con- 
tinue at the present rate. 

In particular Italians turn anx- 
ious eyes to Central Europe, where 
Italy is committed to prevent Aus- 
tro-German union. Indeed, it is 
perhaps fear that it will be impos- 
sible to safeguard the independence 
of Austria against a strongly armed 
|and aggressive Germany that in- 
iclines people here to favor strong 
‘action in the present crisis. 


RUMANIA IS STARTLED. 


Sees Franco-Russian Military 
Alliance as Reply to Germany. 


BUCHAREST, March 16 (®).— 
The announcement that Germany 
had reintroduced army conscription 
dropped upon Rumania today with 
all the force of a major sensation. 
Extra editions of newspapers imme- 
diately appeared. ~ 

The Foreign Office commented 
that the effect almost certainly will 
be the conclusion of a Franco-Rus- 


sian military alliance. Closer 
Franco-British cooperation also was 
predicted. A change in Poland’s 
attitude toward Germany also was 
deemed likely. 
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still be able to destroy vital points 
in Japan’s mobilization scheme in 

Manchukuo. Their withdrawal from 
Viadivostok would nevertheless re- 
lieve Japan’s cities of the fear of 
sudden destruction and help to con- 
vince the Japanese people of Rus- 
sia’s peaceful intentions. 

Military anda official circles here 
are watching Anglo-American re- 
actions to Russia’s move. Many 
Japanese believe the Western pow- 
ers are secretly pleased to have 
Russia and Japan sit glaring at 


May Put Off War Peril in 
Far East for Years.  soustiy aneaie dea. : im 


'so-Japanese entente materializes 
Japan will be free to devote her 
energies to establishing that East- 
ern Asian bloc at which her Asiatic 
Monroe Doctrine aims. Under- 
'standing Russia is a necessary pre- 
djiminary toward more. energetic 
steps in its realization. 


Change Called Startling. 
By WALTER DURANTY. 


Special Cable to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 
_ MOSCOW, March 16.—A startling 
|change in Soviet-Japanese relations 
Wireless to THE NEW York TIMES. |}is now taking place. And at first 
TOKYO, March 16.—Japanese sight it might seem that the change 
a ‘ js due primarily to Soviet anxiety 
view the proposal of Foreign Com- |.) out Germany—or, in other words, 
missar Maxim Litvinoff of Russia! that the Soviet Government is giv- 
for the withdrawal of military;ing way to Japan in the East be- 
forces from the  egemagpenslll RES of ara ge oe aor 
: : | ny. suc acile interpretation, 
kuoan frontier = Sep in tne | nowever, fails to take ine account 
right direction. two factors. First, there is the 
It is thought that this ‘‘gesture’’ | vastly increased industrial strength 
will be reciprocated by Japan be-|of Russia, particularly in aviation, 
cause it registers the policy of and the extreme vulnerability of 
avoiding war that both govern- 


| Japan in any conflict with Russia. 

| If the fortunes of war were ad- 

ments are now pursuing. Although | verse to Japan, the effects upon 

from the Japanese military point of| Japan might be colossally disas- 

view the plan is only a gesture it; trous, wnereas if the fortunes of a 

is regarded as of the highest im- | war were adverse to Soviet Russia, 

aa _|she could lose at worst only outly- 

portance politically because it may ing and as yet mainly undeveloped 

put off for years the danger of a ‘territory, which might later be re- 
Soviet-Japanese conflict. 


| covered. 

This view, although unofficial, is|' Secondly, it is becoming more 
held by observers here closely con-| And Morr. <Iehs sseraimty aver and 
versant with the recent trend of | development ot China. European 
Russo-Japanese relations. It asS-| squabbling about Germany’s ‘‘right 
sumes the Russian offer is not tied 
up with conditions that the Japan- | 


to equality,’’ with all that that im- 
ese Government could not, it is said, | 


plies, means that the sun is shining 
for Japan to make hay, and if any 
: ‘one doubts this the. next few 
fulfill, such as an immediate non-| months should be convincing. 
aggression pact and rapid reduc- | 


e troops in Manchukuo. | a 
seta cian P For Japan to have a sufficiently 


Japan Awaits Details. ‘free hand in China, friendship with 
Individual officers in the War Of-'the U.S. S. R. is necessary. That, 


. | j d, has hitherto been one of 
fice, although unable to speak for | indee 7 { 
the army  ihhonnd ea corre-|the chief arguments of those in 


esr Japanese military circles who ad- 
avi. in- : : : 
Se ee a wer in the | vocated war with the Soviet Union 
right direction, but that everything ' ell protect our rear,” so to 
depended on the details. | Spe< 


The Jap- | Today 
anese Ambassador, Tamekichi Ota, | ment for a ‘profitable’ war on 
and the military attache 


in Mos- ‘ 

. " ss Japan’s part against the Soviet 
cow will givens Sago Soviet Govern: | ion 1 has passed, and this is now 
ment this week on its precise IN|) ing realized in Tokyo. The Rus- 
tentions, and it is hoped Foreign 'sians are not yielding or fright- 
Minister Koki Hirota of Japan will | ened, but are offering an olive 


JAPANESE SEE HOPE 
IN LITVINOFF'S PLAN 


Believe Demilitarization Move 











DETAILS NOW ARE SOUGHT 








Offer by Soviet Is Viewed in 
Moscow as Sign of Russian 
Strength, Not of Fear. 


} 
| 


By HUGH BYAS. 


Friendship Held Necessary. 


it is evident that the mo- 





be able to make an appropriate | branch with considerable and rea- | 
answer when he signs the Chinese | 


Eastern Railway sale documents. 
next Saturday. 

The governing factor in the sit- | 
uation, independent observers be-'! 


soned assurance that the Japanese | 
|will understand and accept the 
|offer in the spirit in which it is 

made—that is, on terms of equality, 
friendship and a mutual desire for 





lieve, is the fact that Russia has | 
become militarily impregnable in) 
Eastern Siberia. In the event of. 
war Japan could outnumber Gen- | 
eral Vassily Bluecher’s armies 
more quickly than Russia could re- 
inforce them along 6,900 miles by 
means of a single railroad, but a 
clash between 200,000 and 250,000 
first-class troops would mean 4a, 
large-scale war that would strain. 
both combatants seriously. | 

Now Japan, with Russia assent-| 
ing, has secured her position in! 
Manchukuo and has no reason to! 
engage in a great war for further| ply that the Soviet Union and 
extensions of territory, while the! Japan have become bosom friends 
Soviet Union is engrossed in eco-| overnight or that a change for the 
nomic tasks and alarmed by Hitler- | better in their relations has defi- 
ite Germany. and she also shuns nitely occurved. But it is likely to 
a conflict on the plains where); occur and is already in the process 
Czardom’s military reputation | | of occurring. 


peace—rather than as a sign of 
weakness. 

On behalf of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, Foreign Commissar 
vinoff has indicated in discreet and 
diplomatic but unmistakable lan- 
guage that the Soviet Union might 
be prepared to consider the Jap- 
anese frontier demilitarization pro- 
posal if Japan in return would re- 
consider its refusal of the Russian 


sion. Of course, all of this is still 
tentative. 
The writer does not intend to im- 


Lit- | 





project for a pact of non-aggres- | 
'of truth 





PEACE VOTE A BLOW 
10 BRITISH CABINET 


93.3 Per Cent of 3,000,000 
Ballots Favor a Ban on 
Private Arms Plants. 








92.8% FOR DISARMAMENT 





85.5 Per Cent Would Abolish 
Fighting Planes — 94.1 Per 
Cent for Security Pacts. 





Copyright, 1935, by Tne Associated Press. 

LONDON, March 16.—A far- 
reaching ‘‘peace ballot’’ caused 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDon- 
ald’s administration increasing em- 
barrassment today as returns passed 
the 3,000,000 mark. 


No peace movement since the 
war has caused so much bitterness, 
observers say. Launched by the 
League of Nations Union, it is now 
sponsered by thirty-eight national 
organizations. 

Private manufacture of arms has 
been the main sore spot to the gov- 
ernment and the cause of a split in 
the League Union executive. The 
ballots, carefully guarded and col- 
lected by canvassers in their effort 
to allow only one copy to reach the 
hands of each person over 18 years 
of age in every British household, 
contain five questions. 

1. Should Great Britain remain a 
member of the Léague of Nations? 

2. Are you in favor of an all- 
around reduction of armaments by 
international agreement? 

3. Are you in favor of the all- 
around abolition of national mili- 
tary and naval aircraft by interna- 
tional agreement? 

4. Should the manufacture and 
sale of armaments for private profit 
be prohibited by international 
agreement? 

9. Do you consider that, if a na- 
tion. insists on attacking another 
the other nations should combine to 
compel it to stop by (a) economic 
and non-military measures, (b) if 
necessary, military measures? 

Here are the vote results up to 
March 7: 

For League membership, 2,959,437; 
against, 85,900. 

For disarmament, 
against, 218,127. 

For abolition of naval and 
tary aircraft, 2,550,143; 
432,797. | 

For abolition of private arms 
plants, 2,778,384; against, 198,128. 

For security by non-military meas- 
ures, 2,634,292; against, 164,348. For 
security by military measures if nec- 


2,796,408 ; 


mili- 
against, 


| essary, 1,727,754; against, 640,390. 


Here are the percentage figures: 
For the League, 97.2; for disarma- 
ment, 92.8; for abolition of naval 
and military aircraft, 85.5; for abo- 
lition of private arms plants, 93.3; 


|for security by non-military meas- 


ures, 94.1; for security by military 
measures if necessary, 72.9. 





Scores Our Arms Inquiry. 

NORTHWICH, England, March 
16 (P).—H. J. Mitchell, 
of the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
one of Great Britain’s 
porations, told a meeting of em- 
ployes today there was not a word 
in documents introduced 
at the Senate arms inquiry in the 
United States concerning so-called 
‘‘sordid business’ of the company. 

‘First of all,’’ he said, ‘‘you must 
remember this commission in Amer- 
ica was purely political, and there- 
fore you did not get the truth. I 
want to give the lie direct to all 
those statements.’’ 











a director | tar 
| ticipants in the discussion. 
clined to comment on the action) 


largest cor- | 
'**until I know more about it.”’ 





MOSCOW SEES END 
OF THE LONDON PLAN 


Believes German Action Means 
Entirely New Proposal to 
Simon on Berlin Visit. 








MOSCOW, March 16 (#).—An- 
nouncement that Germany is re- 
introducing compulsory military 
training followed the publication of 


charges in the newspaper Pravda| 


today that Nazis were preparing 





the way for violation of the Ver-| 


sailles Treaty. 

No direct government reaction | 
was obtainable, pending the — 
of official news. 

Pravda said Adolf Hitler wanted | 


to learn what the attitude of Paris, | 


London and Rome would be 
case of open unilateral violation of 


‘fin | 


military clauses of the Versailles | 


Treaty’’ so that he could consider | 


it in connection with ‘‘the open cre- 
ation of other armed forces pro- 
hibited by treaty, namely tanks, 
heavy artillery and submarines.’ 
The declaration of Air Minister | 
Hermann Wilhelm Goering making 
the Nazi air force official is a blow 
to the very foundation of European 
peace plans, Pravda declared. 
“This is a big step toward open 


legalization of German armaments| 


without waiting for formal consent 
of. the powers,’’ said the paper. 
‘‘The London plan was based on the 
condition that legalization should 
be preceded by conclusion of the 
Eastern, Central European and air 
pacts, the return of Germany to the 
League, and a German agreement 
for conclusion of a general dis- 
armament convention.” 

Herr Hitler in effect, said the 
Communist organ, has presented a 
new proposal for the forthcoming 
talks with Sir John Simon in Berlin, 
namely, ‘‘complete abandonment of 
the London plan.’”’ 


SHOCK TO GROUP HERE. 


Foreign Affairs Institute Doubts | 
We Could Avoid Joining a War. 


CLEVELAND, March 16 (P).— 
The Foreign Affairs’ Institute | 











| 
| 





| likely to read the Synod’s mani-;of the Chinese Eastern Railway | 
into cus-/transfer agreement | 


' 


| 


heard the news of Reichsfuehrer | 


Adolf Hitler’s latest order in its| 
closing session today... It expressed | 
belief ‘‘the United States cannot | 
stay out of a European war.’ 

The institute’s closing announce- 
ment was that it -agreed ‘‘the 
United States should adopt a more 
aggressive program in world af- 
fairs.’’ 

Dr. James T. Shotwell of Colum- 
bia University, chairman of the 
American committee of intellectual 
cooperation of the League of Na- 
tions, said Herr Hitler’s action was 
‘“‘shocking.’’ In a round-table dis- 
cussion later, Dr. Shotwell said: 





“It is unfortunate the time tables | 


of nations can’t run parallel.’’ 


He expressed the opinion that. 
France in 1933 was taking a favor- | 
able attitude toward constructive | 


peace measures and that this atti- 


tude was upset by the advent of | 


Herr Hitler. 
danger’ 
the Reichsfuehrer’s latest action. 

Newton D. Baker, 








Poland Without Official News. 
WARSAW, March 16 (7P). 


in Germany’s army increase, 
not get the news of it generally un- 
til Monday, as Sunday morning 
papers already had gone to press 
when the announcement reached 
Warsaw. 








found its grave. 

The difficulties of real demilitari- 
gation are so great it is not be- 
lieved the Russian action would 
amount to more than a reassuring 
symbol. The Soviet Union will not 
abandon the ‘‘locks of steel and/| 











concrete’’ of which General Blue-| 
cher has boasted, but if Moscow is} 
convinced Japan’s intentions are 
peaceful the number of its troops 
-can be decreased. 











Interest in Air Features. 


The Russian solution of the air 
problem is one of the details that 
the Japanese Army awaits with keen 
interest. The distance at which 
modern aircraft becomes innocuous. 
is unknown. Heavy bombers could 
reach Manchukuo from Moscow in 
three days. 

Machines now stationed in Vladi- 
vostok, if transferred inland, would 





eAmerican 
ART ASSOCIATION 


eAnderson 


GALLERIES...INC. 
| 30 EAST 57th STREET 


Now On Exhibition 


it. Aan 4 


Art for 
Gardens and 
Interiors 


Comprising fine wrought iron and 
marble furniture and ornaments for 
the garden, and Elizabethan, Stuart, 
Georgian, and Regency period furni- 
ture for interiors; valuable antique 
tapestries and decorative objects. 


PROPERTY OF 


RICHARD W. 
LEHNE - INC 


Property Collected by 
KARL FREUND 
Property of a Legatee of the late 
RODMAN WANAMAKER 
And of an 


ANONYMOUS COLLECTOR 


Public Sale 
March 22-23, at 2:15 
>. 

LIBRARY OF THE LATE HON. 
VICTOR J. DOWLING 
Public Sale, by Order of 
His Daughters, 

March 21-22, at 2:15 


11 Men’s Suit Cases. 
4 Men’s Suit Cases. 
9 Men’s Suit Cases. 


9 Travel Bags. 





Sales Conducted by Messrs. 
PARRE, BERET, BADE & RUSSELL 





16 Men’s Gladstone Bags. 
7 Men’s Gladstone Bags. 
6 Men’s Gladstone Bags. 
12 Men’s Travel & Zipper Bags. 


The Neus Saks-34th 











She Neus Sake-34th 


BROADWAY AT 34th STREET 


March Clearance of LUGGAGE 
SAVINGS OF 332% 


Discontinued lines of standard New Saks-34th Street quality 
luggage at sharp reductions .. . Limited quantities make an early 


selection imperative. Sorry, we cannot.accept mail or phone orders. 


men’s LUGGAGE 


Formerly 11.95 

Formerly 20.00 & 22.50 
Formerly 25.00 to 35.00 
Formerly 9.95 to 12.95 
Formerly 25.00 & 27.50 
Formerly 42.50 to 65.00 
11.95 to 14.95 
Formerly 22.50 to 35.00 


women’s LUGGAGE 


8 Suit Cases and Hat Boxes. Formerly 10.95 to 14.95 Reduced to 


4 Suit Cases and Hat Boxes. Formerly 15.50 to 20.00 Reduced to 11.95 
7 Suit Cases and Hat Boxes. Formerly 25.00 to 35.00 Reduced to 18.50 
6 Wardrobe Suit Cases. 


8 Wardrobe Suit Cases. 


Formerly 23.50 
Formerly 25.00 to 37.50 


Reduced to 11.95 


. Quality Luggage, Sisth Hoar 


Reduced to 6.95 
Reduced to 11.95 
Reduced to 18.50 
Reduced to 6.95 
Reduced to 18.50 
Reduced to 28.50 
Reduced to 7.95 
Reduced to 18.50 


7-95 


Reduced to 28.50 
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He said he saw ‘“‘grave | 
in the situation created by | 


former Secre- | 
tary of War, was one of the par- | 
He de- | 


—Poland, | 
one of the powers most interested | 
will | 


Reich Prohibits Sending 
Of Packages to Russia 


Wireless to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

BERLIN, March 16.—The Reich 
exchange control office has re- 
scinded the permission granted 
to every German citizen to send 
fifty marks’ worth of goods 
monthly to relatives or friends in 
the Soviet Union. 

The government based its ac- 
tion on information § received 
from Russia _ indicating that 
while the Soviet had advertised 
the Torgsin organization’s ser- 
vices in the sending of such pack- 
ages, most of them had been 
confiscated for the benefit of So- 
viet officials in starvation areas. 

In many cases also it appears 
the original consignees have been 
punished “for having foreign 
connections.’’ Certain groups re- 
cently have been sending from 
Germany large shipments to Rus- 
sians and Germans in the impov- 
erished districts along the Volga. 














POTSDAM PASTORS SEIZED. 


Arrests Laid to Move to Prevent 
Reading of Defiant Manifesto. 


BERLIN, March 16 (/P).—Five 
Potsdam Protestant pastors were 
taken into custody tonight, pre- 
sumably to prevent their reading 
the oppositional Synod’s fiery proc- 
lamation against Nazi policy from 
their pulpits tomorrow. 

The proclamation, issued a week 
ago and regarded as the most out- 
spoken statement yet made public 
against the regime of Adolf Hitler, 
was read from hundreds of pulpits 
in Prussia last Sunday. 

It was learned that Prussian Se- 
cret Police entered the homes of 
other pastors suspected of being 








festo tomorrow, taking 
| tody all those who refused to sign 
pledges to abstain from reading 
the document. 


! specialized 





5 ‘SCANDAL SHEETS’ 
SUPPRESSED IN REICH 


Goebbels Acts to End ‘Baseless 


Sensationalism’ in Press—Anti- 
Semitic Weekly in List. 








Wireless to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

BERLIN, March 16.—Five Ger- 
man weekly newspapers were in- 
definitely suppressed yesterday by 
the secret State police at the re- 
quest of Propaganda Minister Paul 
Joseph Goebbels. It is charged they 
‘‘made a business of degrading 
prominent persons in the public es- 
timation, thereby providing food 
for gossip and baseless sensational- 
ism.’’ 

The papers are the Berlin Herold, 
the Wahrheit, the Kleine Journal, 
the Montag Wochenschau 
Bunte, all of Berlin, and the Echo 
Germania of Erfurt. Most of them 
belong to what is known in Ger- 
many as ‘revolver journalism.’’ 
Their suppression is heartily ap- 
proved by regular newspapers of 
all shades. 

Particular interest attaches to the 
suppression of the Wahrheit, which 
in the same kind of 
anti-Semitism as Julius Streicher’s 
notorious Stuermer, which still re- 
mains untouched. 





CHINA PROTESTS RAIL DEAL 


‘Reserves All Rights,’ Despite Sale | 





by Russia to Manchukuc. 


SHANGHAI, March 16. (®).— 
China’s Nationalist Government 
t.ld the world tonight it objected 
to Russia’s sale of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway to ‘‘the puppet 
régime’’ of Manchukuo. 

An official spokesman said the 
government had addressed notes to 
the United States, Great Britain, 
Japan, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Portugal and Belgium, say- 
ing ‘‘although the formal signing 





March 
serve its rights and interests , in| 
the road. despite its illegal sale.’ 
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Sessions Clocks 


cious aiC* 
30 HOUR WIND 


Regularly 7.50 


’ 


; clocks are world famous for 
accuracy and beauty. 
in the most distinguished homes and 
in the finest clubs. These clocks may 
be had in genuine mahogany or enam- 

.with strikingly smart 

raised figure dials. They are guaran- 

teed to be free from any 
mechanical defect. 


CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK 


The New Saks-34th, Broadway at 3th Sc. 


ELECTRIC* |) or 30 HOUR WIND (J 


Check [] 
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Or 


You see them 


4. All lvory C) 
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6. Ivory with Black (J 
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Address 





Phone. LAc 4-7000 


"Electric clock for A. C. only 
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is slated for | 
22, China continues to re-| 





BRAZIL AWAITS MISSION. 


Japanese Party to Sail April 7 to 
Spur South American Trade. 








RIO DE JANEIRO, March 16 (®). 
—A Japanese financial and com- 
mercial mission to Brazil will sail 
for here April 7, it was said today, 
with the irtention of fostering trade 
in Brazil and extending growing 
markets in the interior countries of 
the continent. 

While the commercial mission 
headed by Hiosaburo Hirao, presi- 
dent of the Kavasaki Drydock Com- 
pany, apparently has no connection 
with the large-scale South Amer- 





——— 


ican plans of Japanese business as 
a whole, some link the mission with 
purported plans of the Tokyo Gov- 
ernment to colonize in Paraguay. 


“Those plans would make of 
Asuncion the seat of Japan’s South 
American commercial policies,’’ 
one commentator said, declaring 
he had talked with President Eu- 
sebio Ayala of Paraguay on the 
matter. Paraguay’s manpower has 
been sorely depleted by two great 
wars, so that it needs colonizers. 

The presence here of James G. 
MacDonald, League of Nations Com- 
missioner for Refugees from Ger- 
many, who arrived March 7 to study 
colonizing possibilities in Brazil 
and other nations for 15,000 to 
20,000 Saarlanders unwilling to be- 
come German citizens, is also re- 
garded with particular interest. 














FUR COATS 


Greatly Reduced, Rather Than Carry Them Over 
SAVINGS TO % 


Buy your FUR COAT now for next season—leave in 
storage—convenient payments to next November. 


Dark Mink Coats.............--$1050 
Eastern Mink Coats............- 1550 
Black Russian Broadtail caroire quauty) 
Black Caracul Coats (siver rox Cotiars) 
Block Comt Coots. ..cciac 
Leopard Cat Swaggers........... 
Leopard Coats (Beaver Collars and Cuffs) 
Hudson Seal Coats (nyed muskrat) ... 
Black Alaska Seaskin Coats....... 
Nutria Coats (Choice Quality) exeerseses 
Raccoon Coats (coca Qualls): ecéinane 
ee 
Cloth Coats (Fine Full Skin Silver Fox Collars) 135 


Founded 1860 


WHERE GOOD FURS ARE SOLD AT LOW PRICES 
373 Fifth Ave., at IS* $e. 


In Our New Fifth Ave. Building 


a 





REGULAR 
VALUE | 


SALE 
PRICE 


$ 550 
1050 
750 
195 
325 
95 
150 
125 
250 


950 
995 
450 
135 
225 
195 
350 
475 
135 

95 
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all like that 


doing them before. 


THE NEW SAKS 34th 





Sitroducing 


THE SECOND COLLECTION OF 


Glovesh“sabel 


that talented young American whose 
glove designs are exclusive with us 


2.95 «3.7m 


There’s “Ring-3-Times” 
that has three wafer-thin rings to hold it 
closed at the sides.. 3.95. There's “Quilting” 

.a soft English doeskin slip-on that uses 
lastex to make it pucker amusingly at the 
.2.95. There's “Darts” 
on that has two shining metal darts thrust 
through the center opening . . 2.95. They're 
parading a mint of piquant 
new tricks .. but so refreshingly simple that 
you wonder why no one ever thought of 
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.a kidtext slip-on 


..a kidtext slip- 


New spring colors! 
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MAVERICKS’ ADOPT 
A 16-POINTPROGRAM 


24 House Progressives Head 
_List With Demand for Money 
Regulation by Congress. 





FOR FARMER GUARANTEES 








Other Plans Are for End to Tax- 
Exempt Securities and ‘Decent’ 
} . Wage on Public Works. 


t 





H Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
' WASHINGTON, March 16.—Ac- 
tepting the challenge of Demo- 
cratic leaders, a ‘‘hopeless minor- 
ity’’ of House insurgents, desig- 
nated Mavericks after one of their 
leaders, drew up today a sixteen- 
point program of “‘liberal and pro- 
gressive legislation to the end that 
economic and social justice shall 
be accorded all of the people.”’ 
This was the group described by 
Representative Fuller of Arkansas, 
expressing the views of the major- 
ity, as ‘‘false gods and camp fol- 
jowers’’ and ‘‘a hopeless minority’’ 


which came to Congress ‘‘running 
on the coattail of President Roose- 


velt.’: 
He predicted that they would be 











BIRTH CONTROL TALK 
STIRS SCHOOL INQUIRY 


Dr. Ryan Awaits Report on 
Lecture to Women in Pablic 
School 129, Brooklyn. 








Dr. George J. Ryan, president of 
the Board of Education, declined to 
comment yesterday on an investi- 
gation of a lecture on birth control 
to members of the Parents Asso- 


ciation of Public School 129, Brook- 
lyn, about two weeks ago. Dr. 
Ryan said he would discuss the 
matter tomorrow after he had read 
a report on the inquiry. 

The speech was given by Dr. 
Marie L. Warner, assistant director 
of the Clinical Research Bureau, in 
the school building to an audience 
composed entirely of married wo- 
men, with the exception of a sten- 
ographer sent from the Board of 
Education to take notes, according 
to information given Mrs. Robert 
T. Russell, head of the United 
Parents Association. ; 

Mrs. Russell said yesterday that, 
while her organization had not sup- 
plied the speaker for the meeting, 
it had often furnished speakers on 
social hygiene who had discussed 
the social implications of birth con- 
trol. There had been no objections 
to these speakers, she said. 

‘It is our attitude,’’ Mrs. Russell 
said, ‘‘that, so long as the principal 
of the school concurs in the parents’ 
request, it is up to them. It is a 
matter of local autonomy. If this 


particular parent group had asked 


|SPEICHER WINS ART PRIZE. 





New Yorker Takes First at the 
Biennial American Show. 


WASHINGTON, March 16 ().— 
Award of the W. A. Clark prize of 
$2,000 and the Corcoran Gold Medal 
to Eugene Speicher, New York City 
artist, was announced today by Di- 
rector C. Powell Minnigerode of the 
Corcoran Art Gallery after a jury 
of artists had viewed 428 paintings 
by 353 artists entered in the four- 
teenth biennial exhibition of con- 
temporary American oil paintings, 
to be held here from March 25 to 
May 5. 

Speicher, a native of Buffalo, won 
with his painting ‘‘‘Red’ Moore,” 
that of a sturdy blacksmith. 

Frederick C. Frieseke, an Ameri- 
can artist, native of Owosso; Mich., 
residing in Paris, won the second 
Clark prize of $1,500 and the Cor- 
coran Silver Medal for his ‘‘Girl. 
at Piano.” 

The third prize of $1,000 and the 
Corcoran Bronze Medal were won 
by Henry E. Mattson of Wood- 
stock, N. Y., for his ‘‘The Beacon.” 

Kenneth M. Adams of Taos, N. 
M., received the fourth prize of 
$500 and the Corcoran Honorable 
Mention Cortificate for his “New 
Mexico Landscape.”’ 
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FERA CANCELS GIFTS 
OF STRIPED CLOTHES 


Bat 300,000 Yards of Cloth 
Have Arrived in Kansas and 


Jam Halts Garb for Needy. 


TOPEKA, Kan., March 16 (®).— 
Stripes are giving Kansas officials 
of the FERA spots before the eyes. 


Kansas relief headquarters has 
received 300,000 yards of blue-and- 
white striped bed ticking from the 
Federal Government with instruc- 
tions that some of it be made into 
Overalls and jackets for men on re- 
lief. 

After sending the ticking, Fed- 
eral relief authorities apparently 
feared that the striped material 
would make the relief workers look 
like convicts. So the order came 
down to have the material dyed. 

Dye firms said that it would be 
expensive to dye the material, and 
besides, the stripes still would 
show. This report has been sent 
on to Washington, but the FERA 
has remained firm. 

“If you don’t want the material 
and won’t dye it, send it back,”’ is 
the order. 

Kansas officials were figuring to- 
day on making some of the ticking 
into mattresses and perhaps dyeing 
the rest as best they can. 

















~W. & J. SLOANE | 


975 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 47TH STREET 


J rooms in Anticipation of S pring 


There has been such an enormous demand for our Smaller Homes Shop that, while it is being 
redécorated, we have arranged these new rooms to make your Spring selection easier. Here 
are glorious fabric colors, cool lamps, light rugs and smart, comfortable furniture with our 


valuable endorsement of quality. You can’t even be extravagant—the prices are so mioderate. 


Mahogany Living Room 


Deeply easy chair in wide choice of 


COVES .« «+ « « «ee 


Comfortable wing chair in a wide choice 
of cova s+ oe 59.00 


Sofa with loose down cushions—choice 
ofcovers . 95.00 


Py 
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. ene Neat i 


punished for their indiscretion and| us for a birth-control speaker we 
would not be returned to Congress | would have sent one. They are 
after the next election. ' adults, and why shouldn’t they be 


In defiance of the leadership of; treated as adults?”’ 
Speaker Byrns, who has made no| Dr. Ryan would not say whether | 


Particularly good looking open arm 

ena. « « «+ 9 eee 
Kaechole desk . . . 5. ge 
Drum table with leather top 49.50 
Deckehelp . . « my . 25.00 
White parrakeet lamp and shade 12.00 
Mahogany Coffee Table. 15.00 


Serebend Oriental rug, 8' 10'' x 11' 10" 
295.00 


WORKS ON A PATIENT 
AT 60 MILES AN HOUR 
































living Room 


Comfortable sofa which makes a double 
° we 65.00 
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Three-piece set. «+ el 6S ee 


Extra pieces: Bed, 15.00; Dressing 
table, 15.00; Toilet mirror, 13.00; 
Chest on chest . «is oe 


Night table . .-. « = eee 
9 x-12 ft. Amarillo hooked rug . 79.50 
Dressing table bench . . . 6.00 
Sidechair® . . + « 6 @ re 
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secret of his displeasure concerning | nthe school buildings should 
the new organization, the Mav-) De used by parent groups for lec- 
ericks met today in the Library; tures on birth control. 

Committee room of the new House 

Office Building. 

Seven Progressives, all from Wis- 

consin; three Minnesota Farmer- | 

Laborites, sixteen Democrats and | 

eight Republicans answered to ana 

call. Representative Maverick of | es : . | 

call. , Representane. allaciance ot| oman Physician Toils Vainly| 

thirty other members, but there| tg Restore Child Daring 25- 

seemed some difference of opinion 

on this. Mile Dash to Albany. 

Program of Group. ioe 
Although Paterna the right - ALBANY, N. Y., March 16 (P).— 
act independently for or agains Working unceasingly Attintat i 
, : asingly at artificial | 

any bill acetyset a nea respiration on the back seat of an! 

action, regardless o eir tiv : vibes aoe 4 | 

aims, the Mavericks announced | automobile traveling to this city at| 

themselves as favoring legislation | sixty miles an hour, Dr. Anna W.| » ) oe ee ie x S 

to accomplish the following results: | Perkins of Westerlo fought to save! . ee \\ \ 5 > le Ree cc ee as ss se ee ee bed ‘ P ‘ 

, .| a 4year-old patient only to be de-|, ; 0 4 PB. . eenmnenenedi Bs ‘ , 

y's came ee ee. clared the loser tonight. Easy chair with Maple open arms. 
tion to Congress of its constitu.| , After more than two hours of fur Choice of covers... . 32. 
nee a ee -<aiiged | to Richard Snyder, Albany Fire De-| Maple slant top desk 2 + + 45.00 
regulate its value. ; , partment rescue workers _ sur-| \ ; 14.50 

2. a of ag — of iSSU-| -endered hope. The boy was brought | J laple Geek chelf. . « 2a ad 
ing tax exempt secur from his home outside of Westerlo, |; ‘ " 

3. Increasing of income, inheri- twenty-five miles from Albany, | Mapte upholstered chair s . 33.75 
tance and gift taxes upon a grad-| after he had slipped into a freshet-| , : China lampin Maize or Turquoise 6.50 
uated basis. swollen roadside ditch. | j A Rindines B and Glass desk] lete 4.50 

4. Refunding of agricultural indebt- NEWSPAPER DEFIES | ION E er ee AS Bsns | raccas ass desk lamp, comple . 
edness on a long term basis with S UNION. | % | Green and white Glass lamp, complete 
interest at the rate of 1% per cent | | 6.50 
a. dort he er diseos be nd Urbana Courier Resumes With | tS : — N \ R 5 of 

. create or a ; : 2 ; iv ] C x t. 
expansion of the currency with Non-Organized Men. . . Native Berber Moroccan Rug, 4 
proper control thereof. ¢the| URBANA, Ill., March 16 UP).— | 

5. pesca nery, Py: en lg ae | Publication of The Urbana Evening | 
mipfarson oe paptit. | Courier was resumed today in spite | 

6. Limitation of the hours of labor | of = ae | 
in industry to the end that the; members o the nternationa | 
maximum. number of people can Typographical Union and the pub- | 
be given.employment at a liying Clelstepenattic of a new) 
wage. : a 

her-| Non-union printers, hired today 

7. ype gers a oP otbeenernl to replace union men whose refusal 
ent rig ° 6 | yesterday to handle type set by the ae 
For ‘Sufficient’? Works Wage. — = —— — of —- ie Seta Oe ee ‘ 

. : ay’s edition impossible, manne a ERR BES eae i, ee bas ae 

8. Appropriations "nae a nated composing r me : ]- . ooth dust- 
in amounts i ° “ol et of; Robert Sink, managing editor of ee ee pee i ee 
employment og os nl sufficient| the Courier, said there was no ; : as a deocd rant, . Soft 
an ae tandard of| Change in the situation which de- | 2 | Lhe ee ae ee ee 
to Reger inn tu ae ceere that| Veloped yesterday when union|;~. ag Your downiest powder- su it clings loving- 
uiving Fes “at re the standard| headquarters at Indianapolis in- | 3 Ret eres Wugeper oper tk ar nar een er eae $ 
will tend > alee employed in pri-| 8tructed the ten printers and two ly... and 18 scented with the true gardenie SB. 
ve io sane ‘ apprentices to walk out. Con & Det ic Sais ane ry, ie 
ve _ No attempt has been made by the : BESS Cogughtes Perlumes—~erd floor. 
aid to public education in the paper office, and E. E. Lindsay, ; e314 \ eT RAMA ph cater Regt ‘ 
ployment of teachers and the un it S, ‘ini Fifth Avenue at 80th Street 3 


of} President of the publishing com- 


building and Se tends to| pany, said the union had made no Boudoir chair. . . . . « 29.50 
educational institutions, attempt to reach an agreement with hi 
be allocated from public works) #ttempt to reach an ag White and Gold star lamp, complete 


appropriations for that purpose. eS iia ee ae OES 3. 
, nership of. all a on sf a 
10. Government ow P Blue and white night table lamp 6.50 


natural resources and | 
vested with a public interest. Bae an hie ight be np 6. 
Sateen . . > «© » ee 


41. Removal of profits from war, | 
Chintz draperies,a pair. . . 4.95 


























thus encouraging the maintenance, 
of peace. 

12. Development of American pros- 
perity and promotion of interna-| 
tional peace by avoidance of | 
foreign entanglements. 

13. Reduction of interest rates on 
home loans. | 

14. Assumption of Federal responsi- | 
bilities for the social security of | 
citizens, with liberal and adequate | 
provisions for the payment of | 
sick, old-age and unemployment | 
benefits. | 

95. Protecticn of the constitutional | 
right of freedom of speech and of | 
the press. | 

16. Liberal revision of the rules 
governing the House of _Repre-| 
sentatives so that legislation can) 
be more readily considered by the} 
House and be either enacted or re- 

‘ jected by a record vote. 


Those at the Conference. 


Those attending today’s confer- | 
ence included: | 


Progressives—Boileau, Amlie, Saut-| 
hoff, Hull, Withrow, Gehrmann | 
and Schneider, all of Wisconsin. | 

Farmer-Laborites—Kvale, Lundeen 
and Buckler, all of Minnesota. 

Democrats — Maverick of Texas; 

 Zioncheck, Walgreen, Knute Hill 
and Martin Smith, all of Wash- 
ington; Luckey of Nebraska; Kel- 
ler. of Illinois; Carpenter of Kan- 
sas; Wood of Missouri; Hoeppel, 
Costello and Scott of California; 

Binderup of Nebraska; Ryan of 
Minnesota; Hildebrandt of South 
Dakota, and Dunn of Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

Republicans—Engel of Michigan; 
Marcantonio of New York; Ste- 
fen of Nebraska; Maas of Minne- 
sota; Gilchrist of lowa; Lambert- 
son of Kansas; Burdick and 
Lemke of North Dakota. 


Bonwit Teller 


presents 


i 
' 
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Mahogany Bedroom 


Five-piece set. . « « « ae 
Individual pieces: 73 bed, 55.00: Vanity 
and mirror, 57.00; Bureau and mir- 
ror, 104.50; High chest, 90.00; Night 
table, 27.50 

Chintz draperies, a pair . + =a 

Chaise-longue in green moire . 58.50 

‘Jip-top table. . .. « « ee 

Lamp in Regency Red, Green or Maize, 
complete with shade . . 11.50 

3x5 ft. Unusual Fette Rug—made in 
Chime =. °s «© «6 9 ee 


Organdy glass curtains, a pair . 1.75 




















ACCESSORIES 











The new thing with suits is to | 
match hat, gilet and flowers in | 
fresh blossomy Primavera tones. 


Mahogany Dining Room 


Ten-piece set. .« « » « =e 
Individual pieces: 'Ten-legged exten. 
sion table, 62.00; Sideboard, 65.00; 
Server, 26.00; Side chair, 13.50; Arm 
chair, 18,50; China cabinet with glass 
doors, 62.00 

Crystal girandoles,each. . . 50.00 

We will be glad to estimate on a cus- 
comcnnieee floor for you. 

Chintz draperies—ready made, lined 
with sateen,apair. . . + 4.95 





Field-flower piqué gilet-shirt with 





sailor collar, 7.50. New peach-basket 


hat with contrasting crown and brim 





and field-flower . frontispiece, 10.50 
Wesleyan Alumni Name Trustees 

The Wesleyan University Alumni 
Executive Committee met yester- 
day at the Wesleyan Amherst Club 
and nominated four men to fill the 
alumni trusteeships expiring Oct. 1. 
The nominees are Jerome H. Bent- 
ley, °09, of White Plains, N. Y.; 
Clarence E. Hancock, '06, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Winfred B. Holton, 
*10, of Pelham, N. Y., and Horace 
G. White, ’09, of Philadelphia, 


Blossom-tone gilet-blouse made in 
crépe, shantung or silk linen. Lilac, 
carnation red, buttercup yellow, corn- 
flower blue or pink, 5.00. Sailor of 
onionskin straw, matched band, 6.75 














Life Term for Kidnappers. 

AUGUSTA, Me., March 16 ().— 
Governor Louis J. Brann today 
signed a bill enacted by the Legis- 
Jlature making life imprisonment 
mandatory punishment for kidnap- 
ping in Maine. The law previously 
provided for a fine up to $1,000 or 
imprisonment up to twenty years 
for the offense. 


Flowers to match every 


shade, 50¢ to 5.00 Drop in and see our Flower Show around the House of Years. Arranged 


through the courtesy of the Hicks Nurseries, Westbury, Long Island. 


W. & J. SLOANE...:s75 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 47TH STRBET 
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JEWS URGED T0 Al) LIBRARIANS URGED | Club and the New Jersey Library | items were still in libraries, muse- 


IN DEFENSE ABROAD. 


' 





Philadelphia Convention Told 
That ‘Walls of Ghetto Are 
Being Rebuilt.’ 


ACTION HERE ALSO ASKED. 





Committee Headed by Deutsch 
Links Coughlin With Trend 
to Anti-Semitic Issue. 





* 


Speciai to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 16. — | 
Jews of America were called upon, 


here tonight to lead less fortunate | 
members of their race in a “fight | 
for freedom and democracy.”’ 


The administrative committee of) 
the American Jewish Congress, | 


headed by Bernard S. Deutsch, 
President of the Board of Alder- 
men of New York, reported to the) 


opening session of a convention of | 


the congress that 50 per cent of the 
Jews of Eastern Europe were on) 
the verge of economic collapse. 

The report, covering conditions in 
Germany, Austria, Poland, Ru-| 
mania, Lithuania, Latvia and the| 
United States, said there was a 
“Jewish problem’”’ in all of these, 
countries, although in this country | 
the problem was ‘‘just beginning | 
to emerge.”’ | 

“For the Jew the emancipation | 
period has ended,’ the report} 
added. ‘‘The walls of the medieval | 
ghetto are being rebuilt around | 
them in virtually all the lands of 
the Eastern world.’”’ 

About 600 delegates from all parts. 
of the country attended tonight's 
opening session, presided over by 
the Rev. Dr. Stephen S. Wise of | 
‘New York, honorary president of 
the congress. 

Immediate Program Sought. 

The meeting, which will extend | 
through tomorrow, was called to) 
devise an immediate program of | 
action to be undertaken in behalf | 
of American Jews in defense of. 
their status and in protection of | 
their fellow-Jews abroad. 

“The advent and advance of Hit- | 
lerism’’ was called by the commit- | 
tee ‘‘the outstanding historical fact | 
of the past two years.”’ 

‘All the pent-up hatreds of years 
of unsatisfied hungers by oppressed 
peoples of all nations are directed | 
by skillful demagogues against the 
Jews,’’ the report continued. , 

‘““The scapegoat system is the Sys- | 
tem) whereby most of the political | 
systems of Eastern Europe retain | 
their power.”’ | 

Of conditions in this country, de- | 
ecribed as ‘‘a land comparatively | 
free from the dangers which beset 
Jewish life elsewhere,’’ the report 
asserted: 

‘‘Between the national aspirations | 
of the Jews of America and their, 
loyalty to America as American: 
citizens there is no conflict. 
‘Common Assault’? Over World. 

“There must be the assumption 


that the Jewish people are subject 
to common assault throughout the 





| 


Mental Growth, J. E. Morgan 


| Tells Convention. 


i 
i 
| 
} 
! 
} 





Special to THE NEW York TIMES. 
| ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., March 
|16.—Full-time librarians should be 
| placed in grade schools in an ef- 
fort to develop proper reading in- 
| stincts in children and to provide 
a basis for natural intellectual ex- 
pansion, according to Joy Elmer 
| Morgan of Washington, editor of 
| the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Speaking today at the joint meet- 
‘ing of the Pennsylvania Library 





“You cannot keep a child from 
reading, but if you neglect that in- 
stinct at the age when it is forma- 
tive, it dies. 

“The time has now come to make 





the school library the centre of in- 
tellectual life; to supply full-time li- 


brarians in the grade schools and | 


let the child select books and read | 


on his own initiative. All you have 
to do is to free the intelligence of 
the student, give him things to 
work with and a chance to do 


things. Let him learn how: to use| : 
| Ca, was authorized today by King 


books as tools.’’ 
Forgeries of first editions and 





other rare manuscripts were dis- 
cussed by Dr. Theodore W. Koch, 


librarian of Northwestern Univer- | 


sity. He estimated that 400 fake 


| Association in the Chalfonte-Had-| ums.and other collections through- 


FOR EVERY SCHOOL | don Hall Hotel, Mr. Morgan said: 
They Are Needed to Aid Proper 


out the United States. 

Dr. F. Cyril James, Associate 
Professor of Finance at Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, 
said the only adequate basis for a 
revival of international trade and 
finance was a return to the gold 
standard. 





Labor Called to Power in Norway 

OSLO, Norway, March 16 (®).— 
Johann Nygaardsvold, a _ leading 
member of the Norwegian Labor 
Party and once a laborer in Ameri- 


Haakon to form a new Cabinet. 
The government of Johann L. Mow- 
inckel, which had been in office 
— March, 1933, resigned yester- 
ay. 
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ONLY FOR THIS WEEK, A NEW 
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world and that defense against | 
common danger must be planned 
and carried through by united in- | 
ternational cooperation among | 
Jews.’”’ 

It was asserted, however, that! 
this country, too, had been ‘‘in- 
fected’’ with anti-Semitism despite 
the efforts of the government, and 
that it was “‘increasingly difficult | 
for Jews to secure employment be- 
Catise they are Jews.”’ 


“The press, the radio, the church, | 


the lecture platform, the schools,” | 


the report continued, ‘‘are being | 
used for the propagation of the 
anti-demo- | 


Fascist anti-Semitic, 
cratic ideology of men like Father 
Coughlin.”’ 


Discussing conditions in Germany | 
the report said that “the Aryan, 
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paragraph, the basic law of Nazi | 


Germany, is a seal of doom for the 
Jews. Within Germany  400,00u 
Jews are enduring a living death.’’ 


UNTERMYER OPPOSES 
B. M. T. PURCHASE BILL 


Telegram to Legislative Leaders 
Says I. R. T. and Manhattan 
Stockholders Were Ignored. 
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| 


Rejection of the La Guardia ad-| 
ministration’s bill to permit the city | 
to. purchase the B. M. T. rapid tran- | 


sit properties for $192,500,000 is 
urged on the legislative leaders in a 
telegram sent from Palm Springs, 
Calif., by Samuel Untermyer, for- 
mer special counsel for the Transit 
Comniission. 

Mr. Untermyer’s message, which 
was made public yesterday, says the 
bill was prepared by representatives 
of the city and the B. M. T. without 





| 


consulting spokesmen for the stock- | 
holders of the Interborough and the 


Manhattan Railway Company, al- 
though its provisions would serious- 


ly affect their equities if the city, 
later acquired the properties of 


these companies. The present unifi- 
cation law, his message asserts, is 
adequate for unification. 

The bill is slated for introduction 
at Albany tomorrow night. Mr. Un- 
termyer’s message asks Senator 
John J. Dunnigan and Assembly- 
man Irwin Steingut to read his 
views into the record when the 
measure is introduced. 

In his telegram Mr. Untermyer, 
as- special counsel for the Inter- 
borough and Manhattan stock equi- 
ties, complains that his clients were 
ignored. Asserting tnat the pro- 


| 


posed price of $192,500,000 for the. 


B. M. T. properties was reasonable, 
he estimates the value of the Inter- 
borough and Manhattan stock equi- 


ties at $80,000,000. The city has al-: 


ready rejected a price of $60,000,000 
for these equities as excessive. 

“If the Interborough system is in- 
tended to be included, as every one 
realizes it must be,’’ the. message 
declares, ‘‘there is no excuse for 
legislation formulated by the B. M. 
T. and from which we have been de- 
liberately excluded upon the flim- 
siest pretext.’’ 

The agreement between the city 
and the B. M. T. was also assailed 
by Stewart Browne, head of the 
United Real Estate Owners Asso- 
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ciation. He urged action by the city. 


to recapture the subways now op- 
erated by the company. The ele- 
vated lines, he declared, have no 
value excep’ as junk and should not 
be acquired, 
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LHE NEW 
FENTON “LOWLAS#ise 


Very Saks Fifth Avenue in the free use of fine and new 
materials. Very Saks Fifth Avenue in the quiet excellence 
and grace of thcir designs. Very Saks Fifth Avenue in 


the quick elaboration of an idea into an entire colleétion. 


Left to Right —Street shoe of peasant cloth with 
leather trimming, 12.75.Evening shoe of satin and 
raydore, 18.50. Evening sandal of satin, 16.50. 
Speétator shoe of linen with picot edge, 14.75. 
Street shoe of lizard with leather heel, 14.50, 
Sports boot of brick service suede, 12.75. 


FITH AVERe 


-~~v7 ~S © @2BEHhA BRASH LHL SAS 
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DROP TWO LIMITS 
ON WORK RELIEF 


Senators Strike Out Sanitary 
Contracts and Bureau Rule 
Over Federal Projects. 








AS HAMPERING PRESIDENT 





Leaders Now Feel Confident 
of Passing Administration 
Bill Virtually Unchanged. 





Special to THE NEW YorRK TIMES, 

WASHINGTON, March 16.—Forti- 
fied by the victory of yesterday, 
when they forced into the relief 
resolution a wage section acceptable 
to President Roosevelt, administra- 
tion leaders today stood ready to 
meet the remaining. assaults on 
the $4,880,000,000 measure, confi- 
dent of success. 

Their confidence was further in- 
creased when in a brief session to- 
day the Senate struck from the 
resolution two sections which were 


regarded as restricting in some de- 
gree the President’s handling of 
the huge appropriation. 

Without record vote, the body re- 
jected the so-called master plumb- 
ers’ amendment, whereby the Pres- 
ident, in handling the new works 
projects, would have been compelled 
to let out to contract any mechan- 
ical sanitary work covered by pub- 
lic health regulations, and also the 
provision that public roads, rivers 
and harbors, reclamation and pub- 
lic building projects be placed under 
the supervision of the permanent 
government departments that have 
handled them hitherto. 

Both of these sections had been 
written into the resolution in com- 
mittee with the reluctant consent 
of the administration. 


-Conflicts in the Offing. 


The Senate completed action on 
the committee amendments early 
this afternoon and set itself for the 
remaining fights. Rather than pre- 
cipitate any of them today, the 
leaders obtained a recess until noon 























Monday. 
Even as the recess was ordered 


at the same time a continuation of 
direct relief in preference to the 
more expensive public works. . 

Regardless of the obvious senti- 
ment for reduction of the appro- 
priation, the President’s spokesmen 
believe that they will carry the 
resolution through now without 
major change. The victory against 
the McCarran ‘‘prevailing wage’’ 
amendment was considered the acid 
test on the measure. 

The deletion of the two restrictive 
sections today might be said to 
have been due to the ‘‘spontaneous’”’ 
action of the Senate. Up until they 
were reached by the reading clerk, 
Senators had thought them non- 
controversial. 


Debate on Two Elisions. 


Senator La Follette opened the 
opposition to the master plumbers 
amendment by saying that it would 
work a hardship on many cities 
which follow the ‘‘force account’’ 
system in doing their own sanitary 
work. He placed in the record a 
protest for the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors and of individual 
officials in several cities. 

Following his protest, and a brief 
explanation by Senator Glass to the 
effect that the amendment repre- 
sented another ‘‘compromise,’’ the 
amendment was rejected. 

Senator Pittman raised objection 
to the section providing bureau su- 
pervision of ordinary Federal pub- 
lic works, arguing that this was un- 
duly restrictive of the Executive. 

Senator Steiwer, author of the 
amendment, sought to prevent an 
adverse vote, but made no protest 
when it was stricken from the res- 
olution. Senator McNary later en- 
tered a motion to reconsider, insist- 
ing that there was not a sufficient 
number of Senators present for 
conclusive action. He may call up 
his motion to reconsider within the 
next two legislative days. 

With passage of the work-relief 


resolution virtually assured, Presi-.| 


dent Roosevelt today gave consid- 
eration to details of its administra- 
tion. He discussed these matters 
at luncheon with General Robert 
E. Wood and Harry Kendall, mem- 
bers of the advisory committee 
which will assist him in this work. 


Extension of the FERA. 
. By The Assoeiated Press. 

WASHINGTON, March 16.—Re- 
sponding to President Roosevelt's 
request, the Senate today voted to 
continue the Federal Relief Admin- 
istration another year. 

The Presidential proposal aroused 
conjecture in Congressional circles 
that Secretary Ickes, the PWA ad- 
ministrator, whose management 
has been assailed in the House, and 
Harry L. Hopkins, the relief ad- 
ministrator, may have a large share 


Senator Adams was ready to pro-| in the management of the new re- 
ceed with his proposal to reduce| lief program. 

the appropriation to $2,880,000,000 | 
arid Senator Thomas of Oklahoma | to the President to administer the 
was preparing to offer his proposed | !t 
new section for further monetiza-| Siven Congress an idea of the ad- 
tion of silver. 


Other proposals which will have | 


While broad authority is given 


fund, no government official has 


ministrative machinery which is to 
be established, although it was re- 


to be met before the final vote is; ported that three groups would be 
taken are one by Senator La Fol-| Organized to advise the President. 


lette to increase the appropriation | 


to above $10,000,000,000, one by} 
Senator Shipstead to pay the vet-| 
erans’ bonus out of the work re-| 
lief appropriation and one bv Sena- | 
tor Wheeler to issue greenbacks 
to provide the money. 

Senator McNary, the Republican 
Jeader, indicated that there might 
be-some controversy over the pro- 
posal for extending the life of the 
Public Works Administration for 
two years, or until July 1, 1937. 
Senator Glass offered the amend- 
ment for the PWA extension today 
but, on the solicitation of Senator 
McNary, agreed to put off a vote 
until Monday. 

“This may be.a fundamental 
amendment and I had rather we 
had more time in which to con- 
sider it,’’ Senator McNary said. 

It was understood, however, that 
the amendment was intended pri- 
marily to give the PWA time to 
complete its program. 

The Senate adopted without dis- 
gent another amendment of Senator 
Glass to continue the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration for one 
year, or until July 1, 1936. 


Fear of Reduction Proposal. 





senator Adams obtained a unani- 
mous consent agreement just be- 
fore recess today for consideration 


; 
' 
} 


of his amendment to reduce the ap-| 


propriation as soon as the matter of 
the PWA extension has been deter- 
mined. 


j 


This is the one remaining | 


Talk around Capitol corridors to- 
day was that Rear Admiral Christ- 
ian J. Peoples, chief of the Treas- 
ury’s procurement division, would 
head one division, Secretary Ickes 
another and Mr. Hopkins the third, 


Leads 60 in Dallas Election. 

DALLAS, March 16 (P).—Sam 
Hanna, assistant reading clerk uf 
the Texas House of Representa- 
tives, led a parade of sixty candi- 
dates in the first tabulation tonight 
of Dallas County’s free-for-all legis- 
lative race. The count from forty- 
one of the 121 boxes in the county 
gave him 689, a margin of 183 over 
the second-place holder, Dwight L. 
Lewelling, operator of a small 
Gospel mission, who polled 506. One 
of the two Republicans in the race, 
John W. Philp, former assistant 
postmaster general, was fourth with 
572, followed by the Negro candi- 
date,.A. S. Wells, with 282. A blind- 
ing dust storm kept many voters at 
home, 








Kansas Sheriff Protects Negro. 
COLUMBUS, Kan., March 16 


(7P).—Officers removed Rab Smith, | 


45, Negro, to a jail in an unan- 
nounced town today after a crowd 
gathered here, apparently as a re- 


sult of a fatal shooting last night 
of Ed (Stormy) Anderson, 3l-year- 





old white farmer, in an argument | 


RELIEF IN OHIO 
PUT UNDER HOPKINS 


Continued From Page One. 








amount in excess of $8,000 which 
was thus raised by this corrupt so- 
licitation and paid in to your cam- 
paign committee. 

“This evidence, of course, not 
only establishes the utter unfitness 
of some of the men who are now in 


high position in the Relief Admin- 


istration, but it demonstrates the 
necessity of safeguarding the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds in Ohio. 


‘“‘Under the circumstances, there 
is no alternative for this adminis- 
tration but to take over immediate- 
ly the responsibility of directly ad- 
ministering the Federal funds avail- 
able for Ohio relief. You may be 
sure that this will be done at once 
and that nothing will be permitted 
to cause delay in providing for 
Ohio’s needy unemployed. You 
must also understand, and under- 
stand clearly, that this action will 
not relieve the State of Ohio and its 
local subdivisions from continuing 
to contribute its share of the funds 
necessary to care for the needs of 
your citizens. 

‘‘Let me say further that the evi- 
dence which has been secured by 
this investigation will be available 
at once to the Attorney General of 
Ohio and to any of the county 
prosecutors who may determine 
what if any criminal prosecutions 
should follow.”’ 


“HARRY L. HOPKINS.”’ 
Governor Asked Action. 


In a letter dated March 4, Gov- 
ernor Davey asked Mr. Hopkins to 
have the Federal Government take 
over relief administration in Ohio 
because of alleged political influ- 
ence in the relief administration. 
Mr. Hopkins refused Governor 
Davey’s request in a letter dated 
March 8, in which the relief ad- 
ministrator stated the Governor 
had attempted to avoid ‘‘a clear 're- 
sponsibility.’’ 

Asked how today’s correspondence 
could be reconciled with the fact 
that Governor Davey had been the 
first to point to evidences of politi- 
cal interference with the Ohio Re- 
lief Administration, Mr. Hopkins 
replied: 

‘IT can’t explain that.’’ 

Charles C, Stillman, field repre- 
sentative of FERA with headquar- 
ters in Columbus, will take charge 
of the relief administration in Ohio 
at once, Mr. Hopkins’said, adding 
that the situation would be cor- 
rected as swiftly as possible. The 
Relief Administrator expressed the 
belief that some State relief offi- 
cials would be maintained in their 
present positions. 

While FERA has already taken 
over the relief administration in 
North Dakota and Oklahoma, ‘‘on 
the basis of a blanket order from 
President Roosevelt to take such 
steps when necessary,” it was in 
relation to the Ohio case that Mr. 
Roosevelt, for the first time, saw 
fit to issue a special order, Mr. 
Hopkins said. 


Ohio Must Contribute. 


Asked whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment would run the relief or- 
ganization in Ohio permanently, 
Mr. Hopkins replied: 

“I don’t want to comment on 
that.’’ 

He made clear, however, that he 
expected Ohio to contribute at 
least $2,000,000 monthly for relief 
needs ‘‘in addition to city and 
county contributions,’’ and made it 
clear that the Federal Government 
would carry its demand for such 
cooperation to the Legislature if 
Governor Davey refused to co 
operate. 

‘‘The people of Ohio want to take 
care of the unemployed,’’ Mr. Hop- 
kins remarked. ‘‘Only the Gover- 
nor doesn’t want to.’’ 


Ohio to Get $8,000,000. 


Ohio will receive $8,000,000 in all 
from the Federal Government with 
which to aid the jobless during 
March, the Relief - Administrator 
said. Of this sum, the State has 
already received about $6,000,000. 

Asked whether Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, had 
been informed of the action against 
Governor Davey, Mr. Hopkins an- 


And Whoops It Up as 


Gassaway Rides Cowboy Style for News Reels 


Own ‘Anti-Long Bloc’ 





Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

WASHINGTON, March 16.—An 
exhibition of cowboy riding was 
given in front of the Capitol today 
by Representative Gassaway of 
Oklahoma for the news reels. 

His mount was a white horse from 
Fort Meyer. It had an English 
hunting saddle, which he said was 
the first such saddle he had ever 
used, 

Complete with emproidered boots 
and inch-wide spurs, Mr. Gassaway 
rode his horse toward the cameras, 
lifting his hat as he passed. 

He addressed the microphone on 
the futility of the controversy be- 
tween ‘‘General Coughlin, Father 
Johnson and Crawfish Long.”’ 


By The Associated Press. 

WASHINGTON, March 16.—Rep- 
resentative Gassaway, who has 
constituted himself a one-man “‘‘anti- 
Long bloc,’’ came out with the 
assertion today that ‘‘Huey Long 
is the tool of these rich men be- 
cause he won’t support a real 
share-the-wealth plan.’’ 

With his cowboy hat on and his 
high-heeled boots clicking against 
the floor, Mr. Gassaway | strode 
back and forth in his office and 
said: 

‘Huey has been using Harvey 





Couch’s private car and playing 
golf with Mr. Hilton, the president 
of the Standard Oil Company of 
Louisiana. If he isn’t employed by 
them, then why does he play with 
them?’’ 

Mr. Gassaway was trying to ar- 
range for a ride in a blimp. In 
walked his 7-year-old son, wearing 
Overalls, a cap, a leather jacket 
and high-heeled boots. 

“It’s too windy to go up today, 
son,’’ the Representative told him. 

“That boy’s never worn shoes in 


‘| his life,’ Mr. Gassaway declared. 


Then back to Senator Long he 
went: 

‘Yes, sir, Huey wants to limit the 
hard-working folks to a lousy $5,000 
a year. I asked him to make it 
$16,000 or else be convicted of being 
the tool of international bankers. 
He hasn’t made any answer yet— 
he can’t.’’ 

A mention of his Congressional 
district brought a prideful beam. 

He said that the Dean and the 
Waner brothers, Hubbell and other 
baseball greats originated there. 

‘‘Incidentally,’’ he added, ‘‘we’ve 
got a good crop of outlaws—Mat- 
thews and George Kimes, Machine 
Gun Kelly and his wife, Jim Clark, 
Adam Richetti, Wilbur Underhill.’’ 











contemplating similar action in con- 
nection with other States, the Re- 
lief Administrator said: 

‘We watch for irregularities all 
the time.’’ : 

Mr. Hopkins said that so far as 
Federal action against Governor 
Davey was concerned, ‘‘there is no 
evidence of a Federal crime as yet.”’ 

Representative Hook of Michigan 
said today that he intended to in- 
troduce a resolution for a Congres- 
sional investigation of Michigan’s 
relief administration ‘‘if conditions 
are not cleared up soon.”’ 

He demanded the removal of Wal- 
ter S. Berry as relief director for 
the Upper Peninsula in Michigan. 
He said that a resolution which he 
plans to introduce would not cover 
the entire State but merely Mr. 
Berry’s district. 


Statement From Davey. 
Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


COLUMBUS, Ohio, March 16.— 
Joint statements were issued tonight 
by Governor Davey and Francis W. 
Poulson, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Executive Committee, 
in reply to the statements of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Harry L. Hop- 
kins. The Governor said: 

“The repo:t of Mr. Hopkins’s 
statement is very interesting, It re- 
minds me of the theory of warfare 
credited to Napoleon that ‘the best 
defense is an offense.’ It appears 
to me that this is a rather unskill- 
ful effort to divert the attention of 
the people away from the real issue. 

“TI know absolutely nothing about 
the financial affairs of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee and have, 
kept religiously away from any of 
these affairs. My lack of knowledge 
in matters of this kind is exactly | 
the same as the President’s lack of 
knowledge of how Mr. Farley raised 
the money to make up the deficit in 
the financial affairs of the national 
committee. On the matters referred 
to by Mr. Hopkins, no one except 
the Democratic State chairman can 
make any proper statement. 

“T am glad, however, that Mr. | 
Hopkins is. bent on investigation, 
and I trust very earnestly that he 
will go the whole way and include 
everything pertaining to the Ohio 
relief set-up. 

‘“T wish to repeat, with all pos- 
sible emphasis, that in my judg- 
ment, based upon evidence from 
all over Ohio, the relief program is 
very wasteful, very inefficient and 
many times inhumane. If Mr. 
Hopkins is unwilling to investigate 
his own management of the relief 
program in Ohio, I trust that the 
State Legislature will do it for him, 
and go into the matter very search- 
ingly. 

‘‘Mr. Hopkins has finally decided 
to do what I have been asking him 
to do. I am happy about that. But 
he does it in a burst of temper in a 
rather futile effort to raise a smoke 
screen so that he may retreat from 
the charges of waste, inefficiency | 
and frequent inhumane practices.” | 


Poulson Got Contributions, 











the national, State and judicial 
candidates. So did the Republican 
State Committee. Of course we ac- 
cepted contributions to meet this 
deficit. How else would we pay 
our bills? 

‘Of course the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee had a big deficit 
after the election of 1932, said to 
have been a half million dollars. So 
did the Republican National Com- 
mittee have a huge deficit. Of 
course they both accepted contribu- 
tions. This has been true _ since 
political parties existed, and will 
continue to be true as long as they 
exist. r 

‘‘Neither the Governor, nor the 
Senator, nor any of the other State 
candidates, nor the judicial candi- 
dates, nor the candidates for Con- 
gress, had any knowledge of the 
financial affairs of the Democratic 
State Campaign Committee. These 
are matters entirely within the 
province, knowledge and control of 
the party organizations. 

‘‘IT accept full responsibility and 
have no apologies to offer.”’ 

A caucus of Republican members 
of the Ohio House of Representa- 
tives has been called for Monday 
afternoon by Myron A. Gessaman, 
the party floor leader. As Governor 
Davey said nothing as to directing 
the Attorney General to aid in the 
Hopkins investigation, Mr. Gessa- 
man said that the Republicans 
would favor instructing the Attor- 
ney General by resolution. 

The House already has voted a 
general investigation into relief af- 
fairs, based on the Governor’s 
charges of waste, inefficiency and 
inhumane treatment. 





UTICA, N. Y., March 16 (#).— 
Three hundred women organized 
the Utica Committee of Women In- 
vestors of America this afternoon 
and adopted a resolution petition- 
ing Congress to investigate the 
qualifications and motives of spon- 
sors of the Wheeler-Rayburn bill. 
This bill aims to control public 
utility holding companies and 
eventually abolish them. 


Testifies $276,500 Vanished. 


Special to THs NeW YORK TIMES, 

PHILADELPHIA, March 16.— 
Testimony that $276,500 disap- 
peared without explanation from 
the Philadelphia police pension re- 
serve fund between 1924 and 1927 
was given before a special House 
investigating committee today by 
Maurice E. Wilt, an auditor from 
the City Controller’s office. 





| year when Bethlehem took it over. 
Women Investors Join at Utica. | 





MELLON TO SHOW 
CHARTS ON STOCK 


Former McClintic-Marshall 
Officials and Statistical 
Expert to Appear. 








SCHWAB WON’T BE CALLED 





He Is in Europe, and It Is Likely 
Also That Grace Will Not Be 
Put on the Stand. 





By F. RAYMOND DANIELL. 
Special to THe New York TIMEs. 

PITTSBURGH, March 16. 
Graphs and charts illustrating the 
rise in assets and capacity of 
the McClintic-Marshall Corporation 
from a small. business to a com- 
manding place in the world of in- 
dustry will be offered in evidence 
next week when the hearing’ on 
Andrew W. Mellon’s income tax lia- 
bility for 1931 is resumed before 
the Board of Tax Appeals. 

The fifth week of the proceeding 
to determine whether the former 
Secretary of the Treasury owes the 
government more than $3,000,000 in 
additional taxes and penalties or is 
entitled to a $139,000 refund will be 
devoted entirely to an analysis of 
the value of McClintic-Marshall, in 
which Mr. Mellon, with an original 
investment of $75,000, had a 30 per 
cent stake. 

Three witnesses are relied upon 
by Mr. Mellon to support his con- 
tention that stock of McClistic- 
Marshall, now one of the sixty or 
more subsidiaries of the $700,000,000 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, was 
worth $353 a share in 1913, when 
the income tax law became effec- 
tivé. The government holds that it 
was worth only about $158 a share 
at that time, 


Question Involves $100,000. 


The question involves about $100,- 
000 of the $1,000,000 tax which the 
Collector of Internal Revenue al- 
leges Mr. Mellon owes as a result 
of the transactions by which he 
and his brother, the late R. B. Mel- 
lon, got out of the steel company 
just after it had reached the peak 
of its prosperity. 

The first of the three experts on 
valuation will Be Ralph Pittinger, 
for many years controller of the 
McClintic-Marshall Corporation. 

Archibald McKinley, a former 
general manager of the McClintic- 
Marshall Company, will describe 
the character of its business and 








tell of the growth of the company’s 
capacity from 25,000 tons a year'| 
when it started to 600,000 tons a 

A statistical analysis of the com- | 
pany’s growth will be offered by | 
A. B. Hossack, vice president in| 
charge in the New York office of 
the American Appraisal Company. 

Frank J. Hogan, chief counsel to 
Mr. Mellon, had planned to call 
Eugene G. Grace, president of 
Bethlehem, and Charles M. Schwab, 
chairman of the Bethlehem board. 
Mr. Schwab, however, is in Europe 
and Mr. Hogan has decided it will 
probably not be necessary to call 





Mr. Grace. 


Sidelights Are Offered. 


Although the hearing is in recess | 
for the week-end, lawyers provided | 
some interesting sidelights on the) 
$21,000,000 deal by which Bethle- 
hem, in February, 1931, acquired 
all the assets and liabilities of Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall, which a_ short 
time before had disposed of its non- 
fabricating subsidiaries for $44,000,- 
000 to the Union Construction Com- 
pany. | 

The government is attempting to 
show that the transaction with Un- 





a _ 








ion Construction was merely a way 
of clearing the decks of assets 
Bethlehem did not want by the 
claim that it was a reorganization 
or merger rather than a sale of 
the property, in order to avoid pay- 
ment of taxes ori the proceeds of 
the Bethlehem deal. 

The government is trying to show 
that the transactions proceeded si- 
multaneously. 

A. J. Slater, assistant to the sec- 
retary of Bethlehem and its subsid- 
iaries, however, has testified that 
on Jan. 7, 1931, after the transfer 
of assets to Union Construction 
Company, negotiations with Beth- 
lehem were broken off. 

The ‘‘stumbling block’’ to which 
the witness referred in his testi- 
mony, it was said today, was the 
question of Bethlehem’s assumption 
of the ‘‘contingent liabilities’ of 
McClintic-Marshall. 

Bethlehem’s attorneys, Cravath, 
de Gersdorff, Swain & Wood, of 
New York, had advised Mr.. Grace 


against the acceptance of such 
terms. 


Met Grace in New York. 


C. D. Marshall and H. H. Me- 
Clintic, 40 per cent stockholders in 
McClintic-Marshall, however, were 
adamant. Their position was that 
if Bethlehem wanted the good-will 
they had built through the years it 
must accept responsibility for un- 
foreseen mishaps. Twenty-four 
hours after negotiations were bro- 
ken off, Mr. Grace and Mr. Mar- 
shall sat down to lunch 
York and came to terms. 


the term ‘‘contingent liabilities’’ 
did not conceal any sizable re- 
sponsibilities not apparent to ac- 
countants and appraisers. He re- 
ceived that assurance and, over the 
objection of his company’s lawyers, 
agreed to Mr. Marshall’s terms and 
the deal went through. Lawyers 
here quoted him as telling Mr. 
Marshall at the time: 

““‘Well, Charlie, if I have your 
word for it that there’s nothing hid- 
den here, it’s good enough for me.”’ 

Mr. Mellon spent most of today 
at his office in the Mellon National 
Bank, attending to his work which, 
persons close to him said, he had 
been neglecting since the opening 
of his hearing. 

It was necessary for him to ob- 
tain an extension on filing of this 
year’s income tax return, it was 
learned. 

His employes had been so busy 
testifying and preparing an analysis 
of his 1931 transactions for his use 
and the government’s, it was ex- 
plained, that they did not have time 
to make out this year’s return. 


in New) 





LONG RAILS AT JOHNSON, ' 


Calls Him ‘Dead Mackerel’—Plansg 
Stumping States in 1936. 


ATLANTA, March 16 ().—Sena- 
tor Huey P. Long today rapped 
General Hugh Johnson as a “‘dead 
mackerel’’ and said that he planned 
to campaign in several States dur- 
ing the 1936 elections. 

An armed bodyguard looked on 
as the Senator, en route from 
Washington to Baton Rouge, an- 
swered questions while his train 
stopped here. 

Besides running for re-election 
next year, he said, he would also 
speak for ‘‘share-the-wealth’’ can- 
didates in some States, while in 
others he would campaign ‘‘for 
those whom [ want re-elected.’’ 


ST. PAUL, March 16 ().—An in- 
vitation to discard oratory and war 
clubs for golf clubs was sent to- 
day to Senator Long, the Rev. 
Charles E. Coughlin, General Hugh 
S. Johnson and Governor Floyd B. 
Olson. The St. Paul Junior Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, sponsoring 
the St. Paul open golf tournament 
Starting July 18, has asked this 
foursome to open the competition. 


LONG CHALLENGES BARUCH 


Wants to Debate Roosevelt Issue 
Under Auspices of Guild. 

















Senator Huey P. Long issued a 
challenge yesterday to Bernard M. 


Mr. Grace wanted assurance that | P47Uch to meet him in public de- 


| bate on the question of ‘‘The Fall 





| 


j 





| 
| 





and Decline of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration’’ any night during the 
first week in April at the Madison 
Square Garden or any other large 
auditorium here. 

The Senator issued his challenge 
through the New York Newspaper 
Guild, under whose auspices the 
debate would be held. A nominal 
admission fee would be charged 
and the proceeds would go to the 
guild’s emergency fund for the 
benefit of unemployed newspaper 
men, 

The guild had invited Senator 
Long, General Hugh S. Johnson 
and the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin 
to appear at a benefit March 29. 
The Senator, unable to attend on 
that date, offered to debate with 
Mr. Baruch. He said also that, if 
Mr. Baruch declined, he would be 
willing to discuss the subject under 
the auspices of the guild. 











Bonwit Teller 


RUSSIAN SABLES 


to knot high under your chin 
Skillfully blended pelts with the depth 


of color that is so flattering close to 
your face. Extra large—a pair makes a 
smart scarf to tie in the casual way 


125.00 a pair 
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that’s the height of chic. FIFTH FLOOR 


Mr. Poulson said: 





Baum Marten skins carefully blended 75.00 a pair 
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- at its peak 
in this British 
styled man- 
fashioned, man- - 
tailored suit of 
checked im- 
ported Shetland 
965 


« Dunhill’s 
Double compariment. 
bag of soft. calf with 
top handle or hack 
sitap. Black, brown, 
navy. 


aa Dunhill’s 2 
Chein handie bag.of. 
black; brown ot navy 
calf... ted Moragco : 
or ted patent leather. 





Tailored Woman Hats Lend Distinction 


a SHORT SUIT-GLOVES 


ceca apes This model is one of our favorites for Spring 


bag, atso in black, 
brown, navy, and 
beige calf. 


-Dunhill’s 
“Little B oy” 
Tailored Felt 


in Lustryne straw. Brown, navy and black. Wrist length shorts—the very newest glove 





Hat 


*6 


fashion. You pull the little hand-sewn cuffs 
Fifteen dollars casually over the sleeve of your suit and let 


them wrinkle where they will. Fine pliable 
skins Chamois-yellow and. white doeskins. 





THE 
TAILORED WOMAN 


EUGENE K. DENTON, President 
729 FIFTH AVENUE AT 57° STREET 


Ss : 6 New. bags to go wih Navy, brown and black capeskins. 2,90 





: 7 Sa -.. Spring tweeds . . Qutstand- 

ce —*- ing in style and value, at 
Other distinctive Dunhill bags $5 to $125 

__Dunhill's, Fifth Avenue at 5 
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W.H. BROWNSON, 89, 
REAR ADMIRAL, DIES 


Retired Officer Held Many 
High Posts in Long Service 
From 1865 to 1907. 








ONCE HEAD OF ACADEMY 





Directed Deep-Sea Inquiry for 
Coast Survey 2 Years and Later 
Inspector of Hydrograpny. 





Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
WASHINGTON, March 16.—Rear 
Admiral Willard H. Brownson, U. 
S. N., retired, died in his home at 
the Mayflower Hotel today at the 





age of 89. He was graduated from | 


the Naval Academy in 1865. 


In his long service with the navy | 
he occupied many important posts, | 


including superintendent of the Na- 
val Academy and command of the 
Yankee during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. He had made his home 
here since retiring for age on July 
8, 1907. 

A native of Lyons, N. Y., he 
served with the North Atlantic 
Squadron from 1865 to 1868, then 
for three years in the Pacific and 


the Naval Academy. From 1882 to 
1884 he directed deep-sea investiga- 


| 





tions for the Coast Survey and then | 


for four ,ears was of 
hydrography. 

This. was followed by service as 
commander of the Petrel, the Dol- 


phin and on the Detroit at Rio de 


inspector 


Janeiro during the revolution of’) .¢,.. death he expressed a de- 


1893-94. 

Succeeding assignments of duty 
placed him in command of cadets 
at the Naval Academy, 1894, and on 
the Board of Inspection and Sur- 
vey, 1896-98. 

Promoted to captain in 1899, he 
commanded the Alabama‘from 1900 
to 1902. From 1902 to 1906 he was 
superintendent of the Naval Acad- 
emy when, having been made a 
Rear Admiral, he was placed in 
command for a brief period of the 
Fourth Division of the Atlantic 








Fleet, and later of the Special Ser-. 
vice Squadron in Central American | 


waters. 


fee dealer, 


W. H. BROWNSON. 








CHARLES CURTIS BEARD. 


Civil 





War Veteran and Retired 
Coffee Dealer Here. 





Charles Curtis Beard, retired cof- 
who fought with the 
Northern forces toward the end of 
the Civil War, died early Friday 
night at Medical Arts Hospital of a 


from 1872 to 1875 was assigned to | heart attack. He was in his nine- 
tieth year. 


Mr. Beard was removed to the 


IOSEPH SOHN DEAD; 
MUSICIAN, AUTHOR 


Former Critic for New York 
American and The Forum 
Succumbs at 67. 











Made Study of the Progress of. 


Music Among the Masses— 
Wrote Opera Book. 





Joseph Sohn, pianist, music teach- 
er and critic, and author of many 


‘volumes on musical subjects, died 


yesterday morning in St. 
|Hospital after a fortnight’s illness 











| with 


hospital a week ago yesterday, af-| 
ter he had complained to a house | 


physician at the Times Square Ho- 
tel, where he lived, that he was 
‘feeling tired.’’ 
stitution he showed a slight im- 
provement, and only a short time 


sire to ‘‘go home,’’ relatives said. 

He was graduated from Yale 
University in 1870 and was one of 
the oldest members of the Veterans 
Club. of the Seventh Regiment. 
Survivors are two sons, Godwin of 
Forty Fert, Pa., and Charles Curtis 
Beard of Westfield, N. ‘J. 

Mr. Beard was born in New York 
City on Dec. 28, 1845, the son of 
the late Sylvester Beard, a coffee 
dealer. He joined his father in 
business, but for the last twenty 
years had been retired. 


BLISS PARSONS GORHAM. 





While at the in-| 


, Sic 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Luke’s 


at the age of 67. He had been liv- 
ing at the Hotel Narragansett, 
on Broadway, near Ninety-fourth 
Street. Two sisters, Mrs. Arthur 
K. Kimball of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Adam Wiener of the Hotel Winder- 
mere, survive. Services. will be 
held privately at 3 o’clock this af- 
ternoon in Mount Judah Cemetery. 

A native of New York, Mr. Sohn 
was educated at City College and 
the Neue Akademie der Tonkunst, 
Berlin. His early training in music 
came from Kullak and a scharen- 
ka. At 16 he appeared as a pianist 
the Philharmonic Club in 
Steinway Hall. For fourteen years, 
1904-18, he was a member of the 
faculty of City College, and for a 
period of about the same length he 
taught piano at the Metropolitan 
College of Music. 


For several years after the turn | 


of the century Mr. Sohn wrote mu- 
criticism for The New York 
American and Journal and for the 
Forum. Since 1920 he had devoted 
himself chiefly to piano instruction, 
to lecturing and to a psychological 
analysis of the nature and works of 
classical and modern composers. 
In 1904 Mr. Sohn made a study of 


| the progress of music among the 


| 











| sports 





masses in New York City and wrote 
‘‘A Hive of Musical Activity’’ for a 
magazine. In 1892 he wrote ‘‘Hag- 
gard and Wagner,’’ an extract of 
which was later incorporated as a 
preface to an early American edi- 
tion of ‘‘Nada the Lily’’ by Sir H. 
Rider Haggard. Other works of 
Mr. Sohn were ‘‘Robert Schumann, 
a Lyrical Poet,’’ ‘‘Lessons of the 
Opera,’’ ‘‘The Dawn of a New Mu- 
sical Era in America,’’ ‘‘Opera in 
New York’’ and ‘‘The Mission of 
Richard Wagner.”’ 





LEONARD M. FOWLE. 


Yachting Editor of Boston Globe of 
Which Father Was Editor. 








Special to THE NeW York TIMES. 

BOSTON, March 16.—Leonard M. 
Fowle, yachting editor of The Bos- 
ton Globe, died today at the Holly- 
wood Hospital in Los Angeles, 
after an illness of ten days, accord- 
ing to word received here. He was 
a son of the late Arthur A. Fowle, 
for many years managing editor of 
The Globe. 

Mr. Fowle was born in Woburn 
on July 29, 1878, son of Arthur A. 
Fowle and Kate Wallace Munn 
Fowle. He attended Holderness 
School at Holderness, N. H., and 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, where he studied mechani- 
cal engineering. He went to the 
Lawrence Scientific School at Har- 
vard for three years. 

While he was a student he cov- 
ered yachting events for The Globe 
in the Summer. Later he became 
a permanent member of The Globe 
staff. 

His widow, Mrs. 
Cummings Fowle; a son, Leonard 
Fowle Jr., connected with the 
department of The Globe, 
and a brother, Donald A. Fowle of 
Woburn, survive. 


Grace Agnes 


IVAN A. BAILEY. 

NORTH SYDNEY, N. S., March 
16 (Canadian Press).—Ivan A, 
Bailey, for many years deputy mi- 
gratory bird officer for Cape Bre- 
ton and one of Canada’s leading 
naturalists, died here today of a 
heart attack. He was 57 years old. 
Survivors include a son, Lloyd, in 
New York. 








—=AUCTION SALE= 


LIVING ROOM—BEDROOM & 





He contributed | 
' articles to several encyclopedias, 


A PUPIL OF SCHARWENKA. 


WALTER CHANDLER, 
LAWYER, DIES AT 67 


Represented 19th New York 
District in Congress for 
Four Terms. 








Walter Marion Chandler, lawyer, | 


author and former Representative, 
died yesterday at 7 A. M. of a heart 


|attack and intestinal malady at the 


Post-Graduate Hospital after an 
illness of four days. He was 67 
years old. 

Mr. Chandler was born in Yazoo 
County, Miss., on Dec. 8, 1867, the 
son of King David Chandler and 
Mary Frances (Harrison) Chand- 
ler. He attended the University of 
Mississippi, Tulane University and 
the Universities of Berlin, Heidel- 
berg, Virginia and Michigan. 

He had traveled extensively in 
Scotland, England, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Germany. For several 
years he was a cowboy and teacher 
in Texas. He practiced law in Dal- 
las, Texas, from 1897 to 1900, and 
also served as First Assistant 
State’s Attorney In Dallas County. 
He lectured in Texas and Colorado 
during the Summer of 1900 and 
moved to New York at the end of 
that year to practice law. 

As lecturer and Republican cam- 
paign speaker, Mr. Chandler had 
taken part in city, State and na- 
tional campaigns since 1900. He 
was member of the Sixty-third, 
Sixty-fourth and Sixty-fifth Con- 
gresses (1913-1919): from the Nine- 
teenth New York district and also 
represented the district from 1921 
to 1923. For the first two terms he 
was a Progressive and for the last 
two a Republican. 

Samuel Marx, Democrat, who de 
feated Mr. Chandler in 1922, died 





soon afterward and Mr. Chandler 


ran again the following Autumn in 
the special election held to fill the 
vacancy. His Democratic opponent, 
Sol Bloom, after a bitter contest, 
was elected by 206 votes and has 
represented the district ever since. 
Mr. Chandler contested Bloom’s 
election and was sustained by the 
Elections Committee of the House, 
which reported a vote on strict 
party alignment, six t. three. But 
at the end of a day of stormy de- 
bate the radical Republicans joined 
the Democrats and the H-use voted 
by 210 to 198 that Mr. Bloom was 
entitled to the seat. 

Mr. Chandler wrote ‘‘The Trial of 
Jesus From a Lawyer’s Stand- 
point,’’ in two volumes, and ‘‘The 
Jew: A Tribute by a Gentile.’’ 

His permanent home recently was 
the San Francescan Hotel, Albu- 
querque, N. M. While here he lived 
at the Hotel New Yorker. He never 
married. 

His body will be sent from the 
Funeral Church to Jacksonville, 
Fla., where burial will take place. 


ALBERT G. HALBERSTADT, 


Ex-Head of Paper Company Wasa 
Bronx Alderman 1920-29. 











Albert G. Halberstadt, who was a 
Democratic Alderman from 1920 to 
1929, representing the Twenty-ninth 
district, in the Bronx, died yester- 
day at his heme, 780 North Oak 
Drive, the Bronx, after an illness of 
nine months. He was born in this 
city sixty-six years ago. His widow, 
the former Catherine F. Gunning; 


three sons, Lincoln, Albert G. Jr. 
and Arthur; a daughter, Winifred, 


and a brother, Charles L. Halber- | 


stadt, survive. 

Mr. Halberstadt 
years president of 
Mills Paper Company 
Forty-fourth Street. 
had been a State tax appraiser in 
New York City. 


in West 


‘gathering masterpieces 





WALTER P. FEARON, 59, 
ART DEALER, IS DEAD 


Founder of Galleries Here Had 
Aided Late Cyrus Curtis in 
Forming His Collection. 








Walter P. Fearon, well-known 
art dealer and connoisseur, who 
founded the Fearon Galleries, for 
many years at 27 West Fifty- 
fourth Street, died suddenly yes- 
terday morning of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage in his apartment in the 
Hotel Sherry-Netherland, Fifty- 
ninth Street and Fifth Avenue. He 
was 59 years old and is survived by 
a widow, Minerva L. Fearon. 

Mr. Fearon, who was a native of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, had 
an establishment in London before 
he came to New York in 1902, and 
until three years ago his London 
place was still in operation. 

As a dealer Mr. Fearon special- 
ized in the work of the English 
masters. He was largely responsi- 
ble for the formation of the collec- 
tion of the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
Philadelphia publisher, which is 
notable for its group of English 
portraits in the home at Wyncote, 
Pa. In January, 1926, Mr. Curtis 
bought through Mr. Fearon, for a 
sum reported to be $100,000, two 
portraits by John Hoppner and Sir 
William Beechey. Mr. Curtis began 
through 
Mr. Fearon in 1922, when he as- 
sembled works by Hoppner, Francis 
Cotes, George H. Harlow, and 
Romney. 





JAMES P. SOMERVILLE. 
KANSAS CITY, March 16 (2%.— 


was for some | James P. Somerville, general agent 

the Century 'of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
| Company and president of Coopera- 
Since 1930 he|tive International in 1921, died to- 


day of heart disease at the age 
of 70. 





3,000 PASS HARRISON BIER. | 





Body of De Lawd Lies in Church 
—Cathedral Service Today. 





More than 3,000 persons, includ- 
ing Negroes and others, passed by 
the bier of Richard Berry Harri- 
son, De Lawd of 
Pastures,’’ yesterday afternoon and 
evening in St. Philip’s Episcopal 
Church, 215 West 134th Street, 
where the body lay in state. 

Funeral services will be con- 
ducted by Bishop William T. Man- 


ning and the Rev. Shelton Hale ' 


Bishop, pastor of St. Philip’s, at 
2 P. M. today in the Cathedral of 


St. John the Divine. Afterward the ,; 


body will be sent to Chicago, where 
funeral services will be held Tues- 
day morning. Burial will be in Lin- 
coln Cemetery, Chicago. 


JAMES DAVISON. 
GUELPH, Ont., March 16 (Cana- 
dian Press).—James Davison died 





in a hospital here today. He had © 


served as principal and principal 


emeritus of Guelph Collegiate since - 


1892. He celebrated his eighty- 
seventh birthday a few weeks ago 


and was ill only a week. He came . 
to Guelph Collegiate as mathemati- ~ 


cal master in 1875, becoming prin- 
cipal in February, 1892, 


Tytler. 
politan Opera singer, was one of 
his pupils. A son, Charles, of St. 
Thomas, survives. 





JOHN J. M’CORMICK. 

Special to THe New York TIMES. 
ELIZABETH, N. J., March 16.— 
John J. McCormick, real 


dealer here for many years, died 
this morning at his home after a 
long illness. 
widow, Mrs. 
mick; a brother, Frank McCormick, 
and a sister, Mrs. 
nedy, all of this city. 








“The Green - 


on the ° 
resignation of the late Dr. William , 
Edward Johnson, Metro- - 


estate | 


Surviving are his :; 
Lucy Green McCor- . 


William Ken- | 


DINING ROOM CUSTOM MADE 
FURNITURE, PAINTINGS—SILVER 


Objets d°’Art and Interior Decorations 


HOUSTON, Texas, March 16 CP). | 
—Bliss Parsons Gorham, president, 
of the old South Texas League in) 
/ 1903, and one of the organizers of) 
the Texas League, died today at the | 
age of 58. He had a share in the! 
development of some of the greatest | 
players in baseball, among them 
Tris Speaker, who went to the 


From Oct. 15, 1906, to April 1, 
1907, he was commander-in-chief of 
the Asiatic Fleet. His last service 
was as chief of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation. 

He was a member of the Univer- 
sity, Union and New York Yacht 
Clubs in New York and the Metro- 


eer of the Sea 


$250,000.00 COLLECTION OF 


politan, Army and Navy and Alibi 
Clubs here. 

Admiral Brownson married in 
1872 Isabella King Roberts, who 
survives, as do three children, Ros- 
well W. Brownson, Mrs. Harriet 
Hassey and Mrs. Caroline Hart. 

The funeral will be held in the 
Church of the Covenant here at 2 
o’clock Monday afternoon. Burial 


will be in Arlington National Ceme-, 


tery with full military honors. 
After his retirement in July, 1907, 
Admiral Brownson, by order of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, con- 
tinued on active duty as chief of 
the Bureau of Navigation. But in 
December he came into sharp dis- 
agreement with Surgeon General 


Rixey, -who favored an order plac- 


ing a medical officer in command 
of a hospital ship, and when Mr. 
Roosevelt supported the Surgeon 
General Admiral Brownson re- 


signed. In his letter of resignation | 


he said that the order in question 


was “‘fraught with danger to the: 


efficiency of the fleet,’’ would 
‘‘tend to break down the military 


spirit of the service’’ and showed | 
“a want of your confidence in my. 
advice regarding a matter so vital | 


to the best interests of the service.” 


The President accepted the resigna- | 


tio the same day, Dec. 24, in a 
reply of six lines. 

Views of the controversy differed. 
Line officers of the navy declared 
that the admiral ‘‘had gone out in 
a blaze of glory,” and Senator Hale, 
chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee, substantially 
with them. ‘‘Gross 
and ‘‘disloyalty to the interests of 


try as a whole,”’ said the President. 





THE REV. F. F, LEONARD, 
Special to THE NEW York TIMEs, 


BALTIMORE, March 16.—The 
- Rev. Frederick F. Leonard, a 


in Y. M. C. A. activities during the 
World War, died here yesterday at 
the age of 63. A native of Big 
Slate, N. Y., he was ordained in 
1910 at Urbana, Ill. He was execu- 
tive secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
at Camp Meade until the close of 
the war. For several years he had 
been associated with the Maryland 
Bible Society. His widow, two 
daughters, Mrs. S. B. Keilholtz of 
Norwalk, Ohio, and Mrs. Dorine 
Ulrich of Baltimore; a son, Russell 
J, Leonard of Washington, and a 
brother, Sherman Leonard of Cali- 
fornia, survive. 





DR. GEORGE A. REICHENBERG. 

WOONSOCKET, R. I., March 16 
(P).—Dr. George A. Reichenberg, 
manufacturer, banker, director of 
several corporations and former 
dentist, died of a heart attack today 
at the age of 55. He was president 
and treasurer of the Woonsocket 
Brush Company, treasurer of the 
Sutton Tool Company of Sutton, 
Mass., director of Respro, Inc., of 
Providence, the American Oxidace 
Company of Woonsocket and of the 
Woonsocket Trust Company. Dr. 
Reichenberg was born in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 





CHARLES R. TIGHE. 
Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 
YONKERS, N. Y., March 16.— 
Charles R. Tighe of 71 Fennimore 


Avenue, who was an instructor in 
electrical subjects in the Yonkers 
public schools for fourteen years 
and formerly an electrical engineer 
in New York City, died on Thurs- 
day night at his home in his 
sixtieth year. Lately he had been 
assigned to the Continuation 
School. Surviving are his widow, 
Anna; two sons, Ernest and Charles 
Jr., and two daughters, Mrs. Elsie 
Loudon and Mrs. May Thornton. 





DR. ALONZO A. DEWEY. 

PLAINVILLE, Conn., March 16 
().—Dr, Alonzo A. Dewey of Bris- 
tol, died today as he stepped from 
his automobile in front of a garage. 
Death was ascribed to a heart at- 
tack. His age was 60. A native of 
Boonville, N. Y., Dr. Dewey was 
graduated from the Eclectic Med- 
ical College in Cincinnati in 1901 
and practiced in South Bend, Ind., 
before coming to Bristol in 1908. 
He leaves his widow, a son and a 


agreed | 
impropriety” | 
| BRACELET, 
the navy and therefore of the coun- | 


| SEdgewick 3-9670. 
‘SPECTACLES lost, 


| mental value; 
widely known evangelist and leader | 


major leagues from Texas 





Lost and Found 


Weekdays 75¢ a line. Sundays 80¢. 
BROADCASTING SERVICE 


The New York Times Lost and Found 
notices are broadcast, without ad- 
ditional cost, each dav at 7:59 A. 
M., over Station WNEW—1,250 kilo- 
cycles, 240 meters. To order adver- 
tisements, telephone LAcKawanna 
4-1000. 























LOST. 


BAG, white beaded, 


containing vanity, 
keys, marked CGH; reward. Telephone 
BOulevard S-S8156. 


BRIEFCASES, brown and black, 





Broadway between 22d-23d Sts. Will com- | 
pensate if returned to 175 Sth Av., Room | 
= . ; 





| BRIEF CASE—Liberal reward for contents | 
of brief case, lost Broadway-7th Av. sub- | 


way, Friday evening. Klilpatrick 5-626. 
GLASSES, light shell, in leather case, last 
Tuesday; reward. LExington 2-7070. 








PACKAGE, brown paper, containing money | 
and bankbook under name of Roux Dis- | 


tributing Co., between 42d and 45th Sts. 
(near 5th Av.); $100 reward 


tents intact. 
45th St. 


PASSBOOK No. 
Bank Trust, 311 
bank, 


PURSE, contained enamel watch, 
cards, McCreery’s, Friday; reward, 





30593. Corn 


Lenox Avy. Return to 





business 
Miller. 





name in case I.. 
Fox, 161 ‘Columbia Heights, 
Return to janitor, above address. 





check lost 170th and Jerome 
liberal reward. DIckens 2-2922. 


ply 
Brenx: 





Jewelry. 

old-fashioned, vari-colored, 
Egyptian scarabs, gold mounted: 
mental value; 
azine, 444 Madison Av. 





| BRACELET, diamond link, two emeralds, | 
reward. | 


vicinity 
Albert, 


do'vntown’ Brooklyn; 
Minnesota 9-5521. 





BROOCH, amethyst surrounded by pearls, | 
at Barbizon Plaza Saturday night; senti- | 
liberal reward. Call Orange | 


4-0956. 
LADY'S 
7. m 





M., from Fulton: St. on 24l1st St. 
train to Grand Central Station. 
MUrray Hili 2-8900. 


NECKLACE, simulated pearls, 
48th St.; sentimental value; 
112 Times. 


RING, star sapphire, Inscribed to ‘‘Harry 

from Evelyn, love, 1929’’; 
afternoon vicinity 52d and 56th, 
Broadway or 7th. Av.; liberal 
Harry Jans, St. Moritz Hotel. 


RING—Star sapphire, 
Reward. ClIrcle 7-4554. 


WATCH, lady's wrist; gold Waltham; mon- 
ogram H. F. R.; reward. ENdicott 2-6100. 


WRIST WATCH, Swiss, octagon shaped, 
ribbon bracelet. X 2629 Times Annex. 


$80 REWARD. 





reward. 








platinum 











Brooch, platinum, containing 3 large and | 
lost | 


50 small diamonds and 12 sapphires, 


March 14 between 85th and 18th Sts., East | 


River and 8th Av., or on 5th Av. or 79th 
St. crosstown bus. H,. L. Smith, A. R. 
Lee & Co., 116 John St. 


$20 REWARD. 

Gold and carved jade bracelet, lost March 
13, between Commodore Hotel 
78th St., vicinity Centra! Park or on sub- 
way. Returr to J. A. Lyons, A. R. Lee 
& Co., 116 John St. BEekman 3-0280. 


$35 REWARD return platinum ring, con- 
taining 17 diamonds, lost March 9 vicin- 
ity Ludwig Baumann $store W.oo'- 
worth’s, 40th St. and 5th Av. Wm. Mor- 
timer Co., 45 John St. BKEekman 3-7622. 


75 REWARD return of diamond 
brooch containing 93 diamonds, 
phires; lost March 12, vicinity 








and 





sapphire 
42 sap- 
Broadway 


and 95th St. or taxi. William Mortimer Co., | 


45 John St. BEekman 3-7622. 





$50 REWARD return small pin clasp con- | 
Feb. | 
Restau- | 
William Mortimer Co., 45) 


taining 1 ruby, 22 diamonds; 
25, Ritz Carlton, House of Lords 
rant or vicinity. 
John St. BEekman 3-7622. 


Wearing Apparel. 


lost 





SUIT COAT, wine color, beaver. collar; re- 
ward. MUrray Hill 2-8123, Ext. 3. 


Cats, Dogs and Birds. 





BOSTON BULL, 
reward. Towell, 

7308. 

CANARY, trained; reward. 

ey West 143d St., City. 
111. 


COCKER SPANIEL, tan with white mark- 
ings; answers to the name of King; re- 
ward. BElle Harbor 5-4173. 


DOG—Small white fox poodle, vicinity. Av. 
mS ‘‘Brownile’’; reward. Nightingale 4- 
76. 


DOG, white, male, mongrel; Prospect Park 
district; reward. SOuth 8-8487. 


POMERANIAN dog, wolf sable coloring; 
child’s pet; reward. PLaza 3-1535. 


SMALL Cairn dog, light gray and brown, 
long hair, wore blue coat, red collar and 
leash. 
69th St 
WIRE-HAIRED TERRIER, white, 
brown spots, name ‘‘Paddy’’; 
Butterfield 8-5554. 
WHITE SPITZ, male, 
answers to ‘‘Boy,’’ 
Kings Highway. 


young female, brindle; 





EDgecombe 4- 























reward. 





back slightly 


tan, 
license No. 4431; 


lost on 


will be paid | 
| for the return of this package and its con- 
Roux Distributing Co., 9 East 


Exchange | 


H. 
Brooklyn. | 
Reward. | 


SUM of money and ‘standard Beauty Sup- 
AV., | 


senti- | 
reward. Country Life Mag- | 


Elgin watch lost, 12 minutes to. 


Marcks, | 

vicinity 
d R 

lost Friday | 


either | 
reward. 


setting. 





and East | 


78 Seneca Av. Tuckahoe 


Dr. Dressler, | 


Reward $10. Miss Sakho, 24 West 


black, 





y a 
Shorrell, 1,650 East 12th, 


paintings, bronzes, screens, 


Imported Aubusson 


cabinets and escritoires. 


LARS 


ESTABLISHED 45 YEARS 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS AND ANTIQUES 
TO BE SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


AT THEIR GALLERIES 


419 FIFTH AVE. 


CORNER 38TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
AUCTION SALE 
Saturday, March 23rd, 1935, at 1 P. M. 


And Following Days at the Same Hour 


PUBLIC EXHIBITION 


Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
March 20th, 2Iist and 22nd, 1935 
From 10 A. M. to 6 P. M. 


Fine collection of custom made Living Room, Bedroom, 
Dining Room and occasional furniture, lamps, silver, tapestries, 
mantels, 


‘Tapestry 
bronze mounted [rench occasional tables, commodes, lingerie 


A fine collection of 18th Century Antiques of the Queen 
Anne, Chippendale, Sheraton, Louis XV and Louis XI Periods; 
old china, glass, wall brackets and chandeliers. 


fireplace equipment. 


living room _ furniture, 











In order to make preparations for the 
AUCTION SALE 
THE LANS GALLERIES 
will be closed until Wednesday, March 20, 1935 

















BRILLSA BRILL. ne. 


AUCTIONEERS 
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Whuen your feet turn‘out oe «6 








GENTLY SUPPORTS 
ARCH 
FASES STRAIN 





Sizes up to 11 
AAA to EE 








And this is how the shoe 


Does this graceful walking oxford look like 
a “sensible” shoe? ... It does not! But 
it is! Here’s the beauty of Adaptos in a 
nutshell — real, lasting comfort, cleverly 
combined with youthful good looks! 


Lane Bryant 


ADAPTO SHOES 


looks 


In black and white 

kid, 21.50. Other 

Adaptos from 
8.75 up. 




















NOTE: We were fortunate enough 


to secure a small quantity of fine Lisle 


FRENCH LISLE 
HOSIERY 


*1.39 


Regularly #2, $2.50, $3 


What with the franc-dollar exchange and 


the tariff, the price of $1.35 for these dis- 


tinguished hose approaches the miraculous! 


They are as fine as the most fastidious 


fancier of imported lisles could ask for. 


Soft, springy, tenacious of texture... most 


of them with hand-embroidered clocks, 


many of the accordion-ribbed type, in 


solids or “shot” effects. As French as the 


socks made in Great Britain and 


have included them in this special 
event. They are mainly smart ribbed 


effects usually sold for $3.00 a pair. 


Weber and Heilbroner | 


550 Fifth Avenue (between 45th and 46th Streets) 
Broadway at Leonard Street 


limited quantity melts away. 


Stein-Bloch Suits $38 and up 


Nassau and John Street 


34th Street and Broadway 
10 Cortlandt Street 


57th Street and Broadway 


Exchange Place at New Street 


Eiffel Tower. The town is full of men who 
will recognize their marvelous quality at 
first glance, so we advise you to get in to- 


day and choose your supply before the 


24th Street and Broadway 
Broadway at Park Place 


Op ee Ce 9 ae ey 
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Newark: 800 Broad Street 42nd St. and Madison Ave. and 1457 Broadway at Times Sq. open evenings 


Brooklyn. 


Brooklyn: 381 Fulton Street 











daughter. | 


Brooklyn 


| FOUND. 
Other obituary news on the pre-| 283 Livingston St. 15 Hanover Pl. 


; | DIAMOND AND BEAD BRACELET, 
ceding page. SCHRAFFT'S, 56 WEST 25D. 


‘New York 
| 16 West 40th St. 1 West 39th St. 


= 
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33rd & Broadway 
PEnnsylvania 6-5100 








We can’t print the makers’ names, because of the rare low prices. You 
can see the labels on the rugs. Every rug is in perfect condition. Lim- 
ited quantities in some sizes. (A very few are not by a famous maker, 
but good quality, reduced in price.) Convenient deferred pay- 
ments may be arranged on rug purchases amounting to $25 or over. 


Feb Seb 


AXMINSTERS. Usually $46.50. 
A carefully selected group of 
seamless rugs, in Chintz and Per- 
sian designs. Sizes: 9x12, 8’3x10'6. 


S24.90 


AMERICAN ORIENTALS. Usu- 
ally $34.50 to $37.50. Colors woven 
through to the back. Your choice 
of two sizes: 9x12, 8'3x10’6. 


529.700 


AMERICAN ORIENTALS. Usu- 
ally $59.50. 39 extra-heavy 9x12’s 
and 8.5x10.6’s. Many with colors 
woven clear through to the back. 


FADD 


AMERICAN ORIENTALS., Usu- 
ally $79.95. There’s an unusually 
fine selection of patterns. Washed 
to a lustrous sheen. Size: 9x12 ft. 


Usually NOW 





6x9 Heavy Axminsters 
7-6x9 American Orientals 





32.50 17.50 
31.50 21.50 





4-6x6-6 Axminsters 








4-6x6-6 Heavy Axminsters 





17.95. 9.95 
24.50 14.50 





9x15 Plain Axminsters (seconds)___ 59.50 


9x12 Plain Brussels 








29.50 
21.50. 10.75 





9x12 American Orientals 








9x15 American Orientals 





135.00. 7 89.50 
225.00 159.00 





27x54 American Orientals 








2x4 Reversible Chenille 


5.95 2.95 
1.19 oe 











GIMBELS—Rugs—Seventh Floor 
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Extra L_arge 


Candlewiek 
Bedspreads 


“1.93 


Usually $2.98. Sizes 97x114, 87x114 
(before laundering). Hand-tufted, 
on muslin. Fast color, and you 
needn’t iron ’em! Natural back- 
ground; tufts of rose, blue, orchid, 
green, peach, red, brown, or white. 
Mail and phone orders promptly 
filled while quantities last. 


GIMBELS—Bedspreads—Second Floor 


30 % o 


Brand-new 1935 
General Eleetrie 


RADIO 
“12.95 


Made to sell for $18.75. (No aerial 
is necessary.) 4-tube, portable 
radio. Works on both AC and DC. 


No short wave reception. Mail 
and phone orders promptly filled. 


GIMBELS—Radios—Sixth Floor 


Woven I weed 
Week-end 
Cases 


"ADD 


Fine quality tweed ... water- 
proofed ...in gray or tan. Sturdy 
wooden frames and set-in locks. 
Lined with sturdy rayon. 
5 puffed pockets. Sizes 18”, 21”, 
24”. Mail and phone orders 
promptly filled while they last. 
To Match: 

Hat box, 18” 


Wardrobe Suit Case 89.98 
Pullman Case, 30” $9.98 


GIMBELS—Luggage—Sixth Floor 


$7.98 











GIMBELS 


~., 


Ss ie Ree Oe 


Special Purchase! 


SILK PRINTS 


Usually $1.49 to $1.98 yd. About 150 com- 
binations! Neat, tailored prints! Dark and 
light grounds, in luscious new colors! Prints for 
every occasion and for every size figure! We 
recommend dry cleaning for best results. Sorry, 
no samples, no mail or phone orders accepted. 


PRINTED ON: 
@ Flat crepe 
@ Rough crepe 
@ Crepon 


Fashion Show 


Tomorrow, Tuesday, and Wednesday, at 2:30 
P. M. on the Second Floor, for Silk Review 
Week, we are showing stunning new day and 
evening fashions, made from Butterick patterns. 


GIMBELS—Silks—Second Floor 


@. Canton crepe 
@ Chiffon 
@ Foulards 





















































Matas “9 


oe e most distinctive patterns we've seer in a 
long, long time! Delicate, and cobwebby . .,.. 
sHeer enough for Summer, yet heavy onough to 


: shut out the glare of the sun. Since they look © 
as if they were hand-tied, you’d guess them to 


be many . times their low price! 


i comes. in white. Size: 44 8 


‘The curtain illustrated °@.. 
= ches x 2}4 yards. Pair... oes ah 


Mail and phone orders promptly filled i ) 


GIMBELS—Curtains—Seventh Floor 


“rue § 


Several weeks ago we advertised a clearance of pianos. And we told 
the whole truth. Our ad clearly stated that some of these pianos were 
trade-ins, reconditioned; others floor samples, used in our department. 
We even announced that some were shop-worn, and reduced accord- 
ingly. The ad rang true... and “rang the bell!’ We sold the old 
pianos, and several new ones, too. And the shop-worn instruments 
actually sold-out first. One canny fellow arrived just after the last one 
had gone. “But if I waited,” he asked us plaintively, “don’t you think 
one might get shop-worn?” When we told him we couldn’t damage 
them to order, he smiled a bit sadly. It’s barely possible he was con- 
sidering the effect of a well-directed, “shop-wearing” kick! But when 
we told him we were placing some more on sale this Wednesday, he 
cheered up considerably. And this time he’ll be here early! 


BS se SS 





A Carload of 
“ROME” Steel 


Frame TWIN, 
Studio Divans 














Beautifully upholstered divans, cov- 
ered with handsome fabrics that 
were lying useless on the shelves of 
the Rome factory. Hence this rare, 
low price! The innerspring mattress 
has the justly famous Slumberon 
construction! The all-steel frame 
makes it sturdy! Rounded corners! 
Automatic self-lock casters keep 


the divan from sliding. Just 80! 


Usually $49.95 to $59.95 


GIMBELS—Bedding Shop—Tenth Floor 


5O-Piece 
Service 


or © 


with Soup Plates 


wt Po 


Usually $6.98. “Dawn” ...ina 
lovely ivory-color. 50 pieces; 8 
each of: luncheon plates, bread 
and butter plates, fruit saucers, 
soup plates, cups, and saucers; 
one open vegetable dish, and a 
(small) platter. Open Stock. 
Mail and phone orders filled. 


Additional express charge outside our regular 
motor delivery area. 


GIMBELS—China—Eighth Floor 


15-Pe. Glass 





|_uncheon 


Complete service for 4. With 
an unusually delicate design 
for so inexpensive a set. The 
set includes 4 of each: luncheon 
plates, cups, saucers; also 1 
sugar bowl, creamer, and cake 
plate. (Not open stock.) Mail and 
phone orders promptly filled. 


GIMBELS—Glassware—Eighth Floor 
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SUN AND CITY BEAM 
ON ERIN DAY’ MARCH 





225,000 in Merry Mood See| 


25,000 Tread Smartly Up the 
Avenue for St. Patrick. 





‘HELLO, AL!’ GREETS SMITH 





Paraders Wearing Green Hail 
Him and Other Notables as 
Line Swings Past Stand. 





Irish eyes were smiling and Irish 
hearts were singing yesterday af- 
ternoon as a jammed Fifth Avenue 
cheered the proud march of 25,000 
persons honoring St. Patrick. 

It wasn’t going to be St. Pat- 
rick’s Day until the morning, but 
the morning would be a Sunday. 
So they winked an eye at the cal- 
endar and put on their great show 
of the year the day before the holi- 
day. 7 

f.ll St. Patrick Day parades are 
affairs to warm the Irish soul and 
send the blood speeding through 
the veins, and this one was no ex- 
ception. It was one that impelled 
Lord Mayor Alfred Byrne, there in 
all the fine insignia of office he 
had brought from Dublin, to de 
clare that ‘‘it far exceeded my ex- 
pectations and I shall tell them so 
at home.”’ It was one that drew 
happy handclaps from little Jean 
La Guardia, daughter of the May- 
or. And it moved glistening-eyed 
Arthur F. Smith to turn to his 
brother, as they jumped up and 
down, blocking the view of their 
grandfather, Alfred E. Smith, and 
exclaim, ‘‘We ought to be in the 
parade next year, Walter.’’ 


Spectators in Happy Mood. 


All the fine traditions of color 
and spirit, good humor and fine 
appearance that Roderick J. Ken- 
nedy, 86-year-old chairman of the 
parade committee, had helped de- 
velop through the years were in 
that march. 

Five and six deep, and even eight, 
the spectators stood, from Forty- 
eighth Street to 110th. Police In- 
spector | Patrick McCarthy, in 
charge of Manhattan traffic, said 
that perhaps 125,000 persons .had 
lined the avenue between Forty- 
fourth and Eightieth Streets. Above 
Eightieth Street to the disbanding 
point, there must have been an- 
other 100,000, possibly more. 

It was seventeen minutes after 
scheduled time when the parade 
stepped forward at 2:47 o'clock at 
the command of Grand Marshal 
John J. Walsh, at Forty-fourth 
Street. That was because the fa- 
mous Sixty-ninth was late. It had 
paused at the armory for taps in 
memory of the dead. 

The pleasantest skies of the year 
beamed down on the parade with 
a kindly luster. It was warm. 
Sometimes it seemed that some of 
the many children in line would 
not endure their three-mile prome- 
nade without wilting in the heat. 
But they made it. There was only 
one mishap. That was when a wo- 
man toppled from a horse that had 
shied at a paper streamer. A man 
in the crowd helped her back. She 
smiled, and when she was asked 
her name she said that ‘‘they call 
me Irish Ann.’’ 


200 Priests Applaud. 


The high spots for the paraders, 
of course, were at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral and at the reviewing 
stand at Sixty-fourth Street, Cardi- 
nal Hayes was absent in Nassau. 


But 200 priests applauded from the | 
Among them were | 
Auxiliary Bishop Stephen J. Don-| 


. Michael J. Lavel | . 
ahue, Mgr. Michae avelle anc of the situation and consultation 


cathedral steps. 


Father Edward Duff, 
chaplain. 

In the reviewing stand were, 
among others, Mayor La Guardia 
with the Lord Mayor of Dublin; 
Alfred E. Smith and former Mayor 
O’Brien, wearing green ties; Lieut. 
Gov. M. William Bray, Postmaster 
General James A. Farley, Attorney 
General John J. Bennett, former 
Supreme Court Justice Daniel F. 
Cohalan, Borough President Ray- 
mond V. Ingersoll of Brooklyn, 
Park Commissioner Robert Moses, 
Borough President James J. Lyons 
of the Bronx, General Sessions 
Judge Cornelius F. Collins, proudly 
waving to his parading brother, Su- 

reme Court Justice William T. Col- 
_ Supreme Court Justice Tim- 
othy A. Leary, John F. Curry, for- 
mer Tammany leader; Police Com- 
missioner Lewis J. Valentine, for- 
mer United States Senator James 
A. O’Gorman, General John J. 
Phelan, Supreme Court Justice 
Philip J. McCook and Major Gen. 
Dennis E. Nolan. In all, there were 
2,500 in the stand. 


‘‘Hello, Al!’? a Constant Cry. 


It. was ‘‘Hello, Al!’’ most of the 
time, with the former Governor 
gleefully waving acknowledgment. 
One man in the parade shouted 
‘‘John!’’ at Mr. O’Brien and the 
former Mayor beamed. Occasion- 
‘ally there was a shout to ‘‘Fiorello.”’ 

The Lord Mayor was gleeful when 
somebody in the line shouted, ‘‘How 
are you, Dublin?’’ and when an- 
other marcher greeted him with, 
**Hi, Alfie!’’ 

Overhead, two airplanes adver- 
tised a brand of whisky. 
Irish whisky, of course. Vendors 
moved among the crowds with 
shamrocks, Irish songs, pennants 
and the Irish Free State’s colors. 
From windows flew the flags of the 
United States and Ireland. Negro 
residents of Harlem, massed at the 
upper end of the avenue, showed 
an abundance of green pennants. 

Green, of course, dominated the 
parade. Thousands of the men, 
women and children in the parade 
‘wore it in varied forms. 

As always, it was the famous Six- 
ty-ninth that took the eye at the 
start of the procession. Three mili- 
tary generations of the Sixty-ninth 
went. by—veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, many now heavily 
lined and slow of gait; the veterans 
of the World War, some of these, 
too, beginning to show the mark of 


: Continued on Page Five, 


navy yard 














It was. 
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NEW YORK PAYS ANNUAL TRIBUTE TO MEMORY OF 


INDIANS PLAN SUITS 
FOR $3135913044 


Under Congress Permission, 
Actions Will Be Brought 
Against Government. 








ANCIENT CLAIMS ARE CITED 





2 Inadequate Payment for Lands 


is Chief Basis—104 Cases 
Already Pending. 





Special to THE New YORK TIMES. 

WASHINGTON, March 16.—With 
the American Legion and other 
veterans’ organizations bringing 
pressure upon Congress to order 
immediate payment of over $2,000,- 
000,000 in adjusted compensation 
certificates, it was learned today 
that Congress had authorized the 
Indians to sue the government for 
a total of $3,135,918,014 in the Court 
of Claims since Indians obtained 
citizenship and the franchise in 
1924. 

Of the cases now pending, ninety- 





nine, involving $2,768,014,000 which 
|various Indian tribes claim the 
'right to collect from the govern- 
|ment, will come up soon in the 
|, Court of Claims after years of prep- 
|aration, according to Harry W. 


1 | Blair, Assistant Attorney General. 


— 
22 


Times Wide World Photo. 


ST. PATRICK. 


Part of yesterday’s parade as it passed Fifty-ninth Street on its way up Fifth Avenue. 








CHILD MOVIE PLAN 
URGED ON PARENTS 


oe 


S. P. C. C. Backs Pending Bill 
That Would Revise Rules on 
Admission to Theatres. 








LOCAL OPTION PROPOSED 





Measure Would Let Communities 
Lift Ban on Minors in Houses 
That Provide Supervisors. 





Parents were called upon yester- 
day by Ernest K. Coulter, general 
manager of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, to 


‘support a bill now before the City 


Affairs Committee of the Legisla- 
ture which would change the pres- 
ent law relating to the admission 
of children under 16 to motion pic- 
ture theatres. Mr. Coulter said he 
believed the bill to be the answer 


to ‘‘the present most intolerable 
conditions.”’ 

Mr. Coulter explained that the 
measure, presented by Senator Wil- 
liam T. Byrne of Albany, was 
drawn by a special committee rep- 
resenting branches of the society 
all over the State, following a study 


with Mayor La Guardia and police 
and fire officials. 

Under the present Penal Law it is 
a misdemeanor for any motion pic- 
ture theatre manager to admit a 
child under the age of 16 who is 
not accompanied by parent, guard- 
ian or a person authorized by one 
or the other of them. Mr. Coulter 
said there had been little attempt 
to enforce the law and that thea- 
tres both here and up-State admit- 
ted unaccompanied children by the 
thousands. 

Senator Byrne’s*bill would amend 
the present law and grant to towns, 
villages and cities the option to per- 
mit the admission of children to 
movie theatres. After the adoption 
of a local ordinance, city or village 
authorities would be permitted to 
issue certificates of approval to 
motion picture houses authorizing 
them to admit, under certain con- 
ditions, unaccompanied children. 

Before obtaining a certificate a 
theatre would be required to comply 
with the local Building Code and to 
provide a segregated place for chil- 
dren on the street level, convenient 
to fire exits. The children would 
be under the continual charge of a 
properly qualified woman super- 
visor. 

The certificates of approval would 
be good for one year and all chil- 
dren would have to be out of the 
theatre by 6 P. M. The pictures 
shown would have to be approved 
by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, although city and village 
authorities might, at their option, 
appoint a commission to pass upon 
pictures. 

Mr. Coulter said the committee 
believed that moral hazards now 
faced at movie theatres by unac- 
companied children would be re 
moved if the bill became law. He 
explained that there would be no 
invasion of parental rights, as 
parents or guardians could take 
children to any performance, as at 
present. 


Lafayette Pitcher Wins Key. 
Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 

EASTON, Pa., March 16.—Among 
the six new men. elected to the 
Lafayette Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa is Wayne Dumont 2d of Lit- 
tle Falls, N. Y., a senior, who as 
the leading varsity pitcher last year 
won his nine games. Juniors elect- 
ed are Armand J, DeRosset and 
John E. Emmett, both of New 
York City, 








Aversion to Sleep Found 
Among Children in State 


By The Associated Press. 

ALBANY, March 16.—New York 
State school children have a dis- 
tinct aversion to sleep, the Medi- 
cal Bureau of the State Educa- 
tion Department reported today. 

“Tt is a daily argument with 15 
per cent of the school children in 
the State to get them to go to 
bed on time, and 53 per cent show 
evidence of insufficient sleep,’’ 
Dr. William P. Brown, heart and 
lung specialist of the bureau, 
said. 

‘“‘Observations reveal that 43 
per cent show symptoms of over- 
fatigue during the school day,’’ 
he added. 

Students also have no great lik- 
ing for eggs, Dr. Brown said in 
enumerating some of the ‘‘star- 
tling errors’’ in health habits re- 
vealed by a State-wide survey. 

“Eggs, a desirable food for 
children, are eaten only rarely by 
70 per cent of the students.’”’ 

Candy, eaten between meals, 
and failure to drink sufficient. 
milk and eat fruit were listed as 
bad habits of school children. 


CHARGES CLERGY GOT 
PLEA TO BREAK STRIKE 











Brooklyn Mission Group Says 


National Biscuit Company 


Asked Aid of 300 Pastors. 





The National Biscuit Company 
has been seeking to make use of 
the churches as strike-breaking 
agencies, according to the Brook- 
lyn Church and Mission Federa- 
tion, which, in a statement sent to 
300 clergymen, says: 

‘‘We have been notified on ex- 
cellent authority that a notice is 
being circulated among the pastors 
and churches of the city to the ef- 


fect that the National Biscuit Com-|N 


pany is seeking young women as 
employes to take the place of ‘reds’ 
who are being weeded out, as the 
workers who were formerly on 
strike return to work. 

‘‘Various inducements are being 
offered to attract strike-breakers 
through church channels. It is 
natural that pastors of churches 
that have large numbers of unem- 
ployed young people might be mis- 
led by propaganda of this type 
which is false and which would 
make our churches strike-breaking 
agencies, thereby depriving people, 
who are already suffering through 
a prolonged strike, which the com- 
pany refuses to arbitrate, of a 
livelihood. 

‘“‘The Inside Bakery Workers 
Federal Labor Union 19,585, which 
is on strike is regularly affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor and the Central Trades and 
Labor Council of New York and 
vicinity. It is still out practically 
100 per cent. It went out on strike 
on Jan. 8 in five cities in protest 
of the violation of union agree- 
ments by the company. Four days 
later the company locked out its 
6,000 employes, some with records 
of service as long as forty years. 
The union feels that the refusal of 
the company to agree to impartial 
governmental arbitration is only a 
part of the effort to ‘break.’”’ 





Marymount to Start New Hall. | 


Special to THE New YORK TIMES. 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y., March 16. | 
—The Most Rev. Stephen J. Dona- 


hue, Auxiliary Bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of New York, will 
officiate Tuesday at the blessing 
and breaking of ground for the new 
Butler Hall of Marymount College 
here. Butler Hall will be the col- 
lege administration building, 

















FLOWER SHOW LIST 


WILL SET A RECORD 





‘Number of Exhibitors Will Be. 
| Greatest in History of the | 


Event Opening Tomorrow. 





PRIZES TO TOTAL $40,000 





Entire Gardens, Ranging From 
450 Square Feet Upward, 
Will Be on View. 





The International Flower Show 
will open in the Grand Central 
Palace at 2 P, M. tomorrow with 
the largest list of exhibitors in 
the twenty-two years of its history, 
it was said yesterday. The opening 
program will be broadcast from the 
grand floral staircase on the Park 
Avenue side of the building, with 
Richardson Wright, chairman of 
the show committee, as master of 
ceremonies. 

Among those entering gardens 
covering 600 square feet or more 
each are Mrs. Payne Whitney, 
Manhasset, L. I.; Mrs. H. M. Til- 
ford, Tuxedo Park, N. Y.; Samuel 
Untermyer, Yonkers, N. Y.; Mrs. 
William Ziegler Jr., Noroton, Conn., 
and Marshall Field. 

They also will have entries in the 
more than 500 other classes among 
the four acres of blooms. Other 
competitors will include: 

7“. R. Holmes, Port Washington, 


te: 2s 
Mrs. W. R. Coe, Oyster Bay, L. I. 
Mrs. Harrison Williams, Bayville, L. I, 
Samuel A. Salvage, Glen Head, L. I. 
Mrs. Thomas N,. McCarter, Rumson, N. J. 
a W. Redmond Cross, Bernardsville, 
Dr. Edward Weston, Montclair, N. J. 
Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, Glen Cove, L. IL. 
Mrs. G. H. Kinnicutt, Far Hills, N. J. 
aid W. deForest, Cold Spring Harbor, 


Mrs. Paul Block, Port Chester, N. Y. 
—_ George F. Baker, Locust Valley, 


L. I. 
Miss Marie L. Constable, Mamaroneck, 


_ ee 

Mrs. Roswell Eldridge, Great Neck, L. 1. 

Mrs. Cornelius F. Kelley, Manhasset, L. I. 

ay and Mrs. Hendon Chubb, Chester, 
i. = 


J. P. Morgan, Glen Cove, L. I. 

Mrs. C. B. Alexander, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 

Mrs. George C. Clark Southampton, L., I. 

Mrs. H, E. Manville, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Entire gardens ranging from 450 
square feet upward in size will be 
on view. They will be ranged 
against a reproduction of a famous 
wall at Charlottesville, Va. Both 
commercial and private growers 
will compete. The suburban plant- 
ing class calls for the best develop- 
ment of a plot 100 by 150 feet. 

A total of more than 340,000 will 
be distributed in prizes. 


for 


229 West 43rd Street 








|Three have recently been adjudi- 
' cated, 

With seventeen more requests for 
_the right to sue now pending be- 


m™ | fore the House Indian Affairs Com- 


mittee, it was learned that there 
would be strong government sup- 
port for a bill introduced yesterday 
by Representative Rogers of Okla- 
homa. 

For Claims Commission. 


This measure would establish an 
Indian Claims Commission of five 
members to “investigate, report, 
and sift these claims’’ which have 
generally been approved by Con- 
gress with little opposition. Such 
action grants the right to sue in 
the Court of Claims. 

Officials refused to comment to- 
day on whether the Indians had 
employed the same methods used 
by the well-organized veterans’ lob- 
bies in obtaining authorization to 
sue for tremendous sums, but it 
| was pointed out that the Indian 
| vote is of considerable importance 
| to some Western Representatives, 
| while other members of the House 
have had little interest in opposing 
the Indians’ rights to sue. 

“Practically every tribe has one 





ing,’’ Mr. Blair said today. 

He expressed the belief that the 
Indians had less chance to collect 
the billions they have asked than, 
it is generally conceded, the vet- 
erans have. 

Most of these Indian suits, he ex- 
plained, were based upon claims 
that the Indians’ lands had been 
taken away without any, or suffi- 
cient, payment, or that money re- 
ceived in payment had not been 
used for the tribes’. benefit. 


Government in Counter-Suits. 


At the end of the fiscal year 1934, 
it was disclosed, 104 cases were 
pending. The amount of principal 
involved in them was about $1,226,- 
047,051 and the amount of interest 
was $1,909,870,963. Since then, three 
cases involving $367,000,000 have 
been settled in favor of the govern- 
ment. 

To meet the Indians’ claims the 
government has been forced in 
some cases to file counter-suits, 
claiming that it has supplied, in 
some cases, more than the number 
of horseshoes, 
agreed upon treaties made with the 
tribes, sometimes as long as fifty 
years ago. 

Interest charges upon these items 
were calculated by the government 
in its counter-suits. 

Thus, when the Court of Claims 
ruled, in 1933, that the Creek Na- 
tion was entitled to recover $163,628 
from the government, the latter 
was able to win a suit for a counter- 
claim involving $86,823. 


CAT RESCUER BADLY HURT. 


Man Falls From Tree When 
Branch Breaks in Descent. 











While trying to rescue a neigh- 
bor’s cat from a tree in the Ca- 
narsie district of Brooklyn at 9 
o’clock last night Walter Fournes, 
36 years old, an unemployed chauf- 
feur, fell fifteen feet, striking his 
head on the sidewalk. He is in 
Beth-El Hospital in a serious con- 
dition with a possible skull frac- 
ture. 

The cat had beén mewing plain- 
tively in the tree since 11 A. M. 
because it was unable to get down. 
Fournes, who lives at 1,427 East 
Ninety-fifth Street between Ave- 
nues L and M, got a ladder from 
the cellar and ascended as his wife 
and two children, Walter Jr., 10, 
and Florence, 8, watched. 

He reached the cat and took it 
under his left arm. On the way 
down a branch broke under his 





The American Year Book 


Within the covers of this single volume are con- 
tained accurate and thorough accounts of every 
human activity in America for the year 1934. Classi- 
fied for quick and ready reference, the American 
Year Book is of inestimable value to all who need 
to be informed about America, to all who seek in a 
fuller knowledge of last year a fuller understanding 
of this year. 5”x8”—900 pages, fully indexed, $7.50. 


AMERICAN YEAR BOOK CORP. 
(Sponsored by The New York Times Company) 


weight. The cat landed safely and 
ran off. 


1934 


New York 











or more cases of that kind pend- 


cattle and blankets | 


New Bridge Laws Issued; 





Scoring Is Much Simpler 








Revised International Code, Effective March 
31, Reduces Penalties Generally and Re- 
stores Old Grand Slam Bonus. 





The new International Code of 
Contract Bridge Laws, to become 
effective March 31 throughout the 
world, was made public here yes- 
terday by the Whist Club, recog- 
nized as the lawmaking body for 
bridge players of the United States. 

The most drastic changes are 
those regarding penalty scoring and 
grand slam bonuses. The entire 
previous code, set up in November, 
1932, was revamped and the num- 
ber of laws reduced from sixty-five 
to thirty-nine. 


The changes result from the com- 
bined studies of the Whist Club, 9 


land Club of London and the Com- 
mission Francaise du Bridge, Paris, 
assisted by a cooperating commit- 
tee of recognized experts and rep- 
resentatives of bridge clubs and or- 
ganizations. 

The vulnerable grand slam bonus 
of 2,250 points, raised from 1,500 
in 1932, is returned to 1,500 under 
the new schedule. The non-vul- 
nerable grand slam is reduced from 
1,500 to 1,000. Small slam bonuses 
are not changed. 

‘‘These new figures,’’ said a state- 
ment authorized by Harold S. Van- 
derbilt, chairman of the Whist Club 
committee on laws, ‘‘are not as 
nearly in accord with the laws of 
chance as were the old, but the 
change was made to protect the 
pocketbook of the loser from losses 
out of proportion to the ordinary 
run of premiums and penalties.’’ 

A general downward revision of 
vulnerable undertrick penalties is 
also contained in the new scoring 
table. Whereas under the present 
scoring system a vulnerable declar- 
er is subject to heavy penalties for 
failure to fulfill his contract, 
whether doubled or not, the new 
table makes a double necessary to 
chastise properly a vulnerable op- 
ponent who overbids. 

The vulnerable undertrick pen- 
alty, undoubled, in the new scoring 
table is 100 points for each under- 


East Sixty-second Street; the Port-/ 


» 


New Bridge Scoring. 





Scoring under the new code of 
bridge laws is revised, dating 
from March 31, to the following: 


Undertrick Penalties—Cumulative. 


Not Vul- Vul- 
—-nerable.-— —-nerable.-— 
Undou- Dou- Undou- Dou- 

bled. bied. bled.  biled. 
100 
200 
300 
400 
900 500 
1100 600 


Trick Values. 
Clubs or diamonds....20 a trick 
Hearts or spades 30 a trick 


(40 first trick 
}30 each other trick 


Down. 
100 
300 
500 
700 


No trump 


Overtricks. 
Not 
Vulnerable. 
Trick value 


Vulnerable. 
Trick value 
200 
400 


Undoubled 
Doubled 
Redoublied 


Premiums. 


Little slam..... 500 
Grand siam....1000 


750 
1500 





trick. Thus a three-trick set will 
cost 300 points, four down, 400, and 
so forth. Under the 1932 laws the 
first undertrick cost 100 points, the 
next 150, the next 200, and so on, 
with the maximum possible, thir- 
teen down, costing 5,200. The 1935 
version sets the maximum penalty, 
undoubled, at 1,300. 

Vulnerable and doubled, the first 
undertrick in the 1935 code will cost 
200 points and subsequent ones 300. 
Thus three down will cost 800 
points, as against 900 under the 
1932 code. Should a vulnerable de- 
clarer be unfortunate enough to go 
down thirteen tricks, doubled, his 
loss will be only 3,800 points after 








Continued on Page Five. 








GROUP SEEKS TO ALD 
NEWLY DESTITUTE 


Adopt-a-Family Committee to 
Centre Relief on Homes of 
Normally Self-Supporting. 








BANK LENDS QUARTERS 





Work Started by Mrs. August 
Belmont in 1932 Supplies 
Work and Information. 





Plans of the Adopt-A-Family Com- 
mittee to Aid at least 500 families 
during 1935 will be discussed at a 
meeting to be held at 11 A. M. Tues- 
day at the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, Sixty-fourth Street and 
Madison Avenue, it was announced 
yesterday by Mrs. Johnston L. Red- 
mond, the chairman. 

The committee seeks to help nor- 
mally self-supporting, middle in- 
'come class families in temporary 
difficulties, usually through the 
form of work to which its mem- 
bers are suited. Some of the fam- 
ilies to which assistance is given 
are those of business or profes- 
sional men normally earning as 
much as $10,000 a year. Many of 
them are on the verge of destitu- 
tion because of unemployment, 
Mrs. Redmond said. 

The bank has given space as an 
information office for those in- 
terested in contributing to the com- 
mittee’s work. The office hours 
will be from 10 A. M. to 1:30 P. M. 
and from 2:30 to 4:30 P. M. Ap 
plicants for aid are cared for at 
the committee headquarters, 297 
Fourth Avenue. 

The committee was organized un- 
der the direction of Mrs. August 
Belmont, chairman of the women’s 
division of the Emergency Unem- 
ployment Relief Committee, in 1932. 
It survived the dissolution of the 
latter and since that time has been 
under the sponsorship of the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condi- 


tion of the Poor. ; 
“Most of those with whom we 





deal are loathe to accept charity | 
and frequently need help for only | 
few months} 


a few weeks or 
before becoming self-sustaining 
again,’”’ Mrs. Redmond said. “They 
are unfamiliar with public re- 
sources, since they have never had 
to ask help before. 

‘“‘Sometimes the best service the 
committee can give is to furnish 
information concerning sources of 


medical or surgical aid or details 


about old age security, pensions for 
the blind and other means of help 
with which they are unacquainted. 
More and more this type of family 
is asking our assistance. Many of 
them were able to live on their sav- 
ings for longer periods than fam- 
ilies with smaller incomes, whose 
employment had not been so profit- 
able or so steady.”’ 

In addition to supplying jobs at 
$15 a week, the committee is ac- 
tive in meeting emergencies to pre- 
vent the loss of property and in 
helping to sell any assets, the pro- 
ceeds from which would keep fam- 
ilies from needing relief. Mrs. Red- 
mond told of the head of one fam- 
ily who had saved enough to invest 
' $30,000 in mortgage bonds for which 
there is now no sale. The family 
is not eligible for relief because of 
these assets, which, nevertheless, 
do not yield a living income. A 
small allowance through work re- 


lief is tiding the family over, 





FRY TEAM LEADING 
IN BRIDGE FINALS 


Gains 1,200-Point Margin 
Over von Zedtwitz Four in 
First Half of Play. 








GRAND SLAM AIDS SCORE 





Opponents Bid Only Six on Same 
Hand — Closing Session of 
Match This Afternoon. 





After thirty-two bridge hands had 
beem played yesterday afternoon by 


‘contract teams of four headed by 


Waldemar von Zedtwitz and by 
Sam Fry Jr., competing in the 
final round at the Knickerbocker 
Whist Club for the Curt Reisinger 
Trophy, the von Zedtwitz quartet 
trailed by 1,200 points. 

The rest of the final match will 
be played this afternoon. On the 














Fry team are B. Jay Becker, A. 


'Mitchell Barnes and Sydney Rusi- 
| now. 
| Zedtwitz, 


Their opponents are von 


Sherman Stearns, Jean 
Mattheys, Theodore A. Lightner 
and M. D. Maier, who were favored 
to win the trophy after leading the 
Original field of fourteen teams 
through the qualifying rounds. 

When the afternoon session was 
half finished, the Fry team had a 
margin of 1,600 points, much of it 
due to bidding a vulnerable grand 
slam while their opponents stopped 
at six. 

At the half way mark of the 
match, where the teams halted play 
for the day, the lead had been 
whittled to 1,200, partly through 
deceptive defensive bidding by 
Mattheys on the big swing hand of 
the second quarter. 

Although on this particular hand 
the trailing team gained more than 
1,000 points, other smaller losses, 
including a vulnerable game which 
Mr. von Zedtwitz misjudged in the 
play, kept the favorites from mak- 
ing further inroads into their op- 
ponents’ early lead. 

The grand slam hand follows: 


4 J10987 
vet 
* K653 
4 J8 
North 


Both sides vulnerable. 
The bidding: 


West. North. 
Rusinow. Lightner. 
1 diamond Pass 
2 no trump Pass 
5 clubs Pass 
Pass Pass 


In the other room: 


West. North. East. 
Stearns. Becker. Mattheys. 
1 club Pass 1 spade 
lnotrump Pass 3 hearts 
3notrump Pass 5 clubs Pass 
6 clubs Pass Pass Pass 


Stearns later criticized his own 


East. 
Fry. 
2 clubs 
3 spades 
7 clubs 


South. 
Zedtwitz. 
Pass 
Pass 
Pass 


South. 
Barnes. 
Pass 
Pass 


tract was safe, 
hand played it. 


ruffed. 
was led. 


An important point of the next) 
hand is the fact that Becker and | 
Barnes at one stage of the bidding 
itransferred and the account 





Continued on Page Five, 


AIR LINE TO SPAN 
ALAMKA IN 7 HOURS 


That Time From Juneau to 
Nome Will Contrast With 34 
Days’ Surface Travel Now. 








TO COVER INTERIOR ALSO 





In Addition the Service Will 
Connect With United States 
by Plane and Steamer. 





Special to THe New YorK Tres. 

JUNEAU, Alaska, March 16.— 
The whole breadth of Alaska from 
Juneau to Nome will be spanned by 
air in seven hours on a new sched- 
ule made public here today by Pa- 
cific Alaska Airways, a subsidiary 
of the Pan American system. 

Big twin-engined Lockheed Elec- 
tra transports, flying at about 200 
miles an hour, will make possible 
in seven hours a journey which 
now takes thirty-four days by sur- 
face travel. Nome, on the Bering 
Sea, will be four and one-half days 
from New York by air. 

Above historic dog-sled trails, 
which hitherto have been the only 
means of reaching the interior of 
Alaska; over the path to the Klon- 
dike, the Yukon and the Kus- 
kokwim, airliners will be able to 
accomplish in an hour’s flight what 
has hitherto required a full week 
by dog team or lazy river boat. 

Through connecting services ar 
ranged with the domestic air lines 
of the United States and with the 
Alaska Steamship Company, oper- 
ating from Seattle to the north 
country, the first through service 
by plane, steamer and again plane 
will go into effect on April 2. 


Juneau-Fairbanks 5 Hours. 


Bringing into operation plans 
which have been going forward for 
more than a year, a new 700-mile 
airway will be established between 
Fairbanks, the commercial capital, 
and Juneau, following the Klondike 
trail to Whitehorse, Yukon Terri- 
tory, to Tanana Crossing and thence 
into central Alaska. 

Over this route the flying sched- 
ule will cut travel time from 
Juneau to Fairbanks from five days 
to five hours and that from Seattle 
to Fairbanks from nine days to 
three days. 

Two trans-Alaskan routes reach 
out from Juneau to bring the min- 
ing and commercial areas of the 
territory within a few hours of its 
principal industrial city, Fairbanks. 
From Kuskokwim @ir liners provide 
a two-hour service to McGrath and 
a three-hour service to Flat in place 
of a week of surface travel. 

Over the lower Yukon route to 
Fairbanks, Nome is brought within 
four hours by planes which make 
stops at Tanana, Ruby, Nulato and 
Golovin. Forty-minute service is 
provided on a third route out of 
Fairbanks to Livengood. 

According to the new schedules, a 
special accommodation service will 
be provided in the Summer from 
Ketchikan, making direct connec- 
tions there with the steamer service 
from the United States. This will 
reduce by another day the travel 
time from California to interior 
Alaska. 

The Ketchikan-Juneau route by 
way of Wrangell and Petersburg 
traverses some of the most interest- 
ing scenic territory of the Far 
North. Additional schedules will be 
operated from Juneau to Hawk Ine 
let, Tenakee, Hood Bay, Chatham, 
Todd and Sitka. 


Primarily for Canneries. 


A third service from Juneau will 
be operated to Funter Bay, Hoonah, 
Excursion Inlet, Port Althorp and 
Chichagof. From Ketchikan a sup- 
plementary service will be operated 
to Scowl Arm, Hydaburg, Water- 
fall, Craig, Klawock and Rose Ine 
let. 

These services, established pri+ 
marily for the convenience of large 
canneries located along these routes, 
are expected to draw tourist traffie 
to this area, which includes a spec- 
tacular array of scenic islands, 
glaciers and inland waterways. — 

The new service will complete the 
re-establishment of Alaskan operat- 
ing airways on a scheduled basis, 
a project instituted by Pan Amerie 
can with the transfer to that ore 
ganization of the several American 
air lines in Alaska, in 1932. 

The air line has established radio 
and weather stations over the main 
operating routes throughout the 
territory and constructed or jim- 
proved terminal airports and inter 
mediate fields. 


RELIEF LOANS REPAID 
BY FARM COMMUNITY 


North Dakotans, Aided by FERA 
in Drought, Cancel All bat 
53 Cents of Debt. 


BISMARCK, N. D., March 16 (®. 
—Odessa Township farmers in Het- 
tinger County believe in paying 
their bills, even if they owe them 
to Uncle Sam in exchange for re- 
lief. 

















Fifteen months ago, twenty-six 


| farmers of the community applied 


to the FERA for relief, as they 
watched drought shrivel their range 
lands. They wanted food for their 
livestock, and declared their will 
ingness to work it out. 

‘‘We don’t want any gifts,’”’ they 
asserted to R. Furness, county ad- 
ministrator. 

They got what they wanted. Over 
a period of months, the FERA ad- 


| bidding and assured the blame for | vanced a total of $1,641.37 in direct 
the failure to reach seven. The con-/| stock food relief. Feb. 15, nothing 
no matter which | 
When Fry played| 
it, the diamond ace was opened and | 
Against Stearns a spade) 


remained of the debt but 53 cents, 
owed by six different farmers. 
Twenty other clients of the FERA 
had paid up their obligations. 

Fred Magstadt, one of the six, 
asked that the 53 cents be trans- 
ferred to his account and that he 
be allowed to work it out. It was 
was 
paid, 
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FOR SCHOOL PRESS) 





Editors Must End Cultural 
‘Monopoly’ of Cities, They Are 
Told by Masters, Poet. 





HONOR AWARDS ARE MADE 





Serious’ Newspapers Backed 
by Convention—Delegates 
Edit Columbia Daily. 





The opportunity for future jour- 
nalists, now in elementary and high 
schools, to become leaders of public 
thought was described to 1,512 
members of the Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press Association by speakers 
at a luncheon at the Hotel Commo- 


dove yesterday closing the three-day : 


convention of the association at 
Cclumbia University. 

A score of honor awards were 
made at the luncheon. They were 
presented to faculty advisers for 
outstanding work in _ supervising 
*school publications and to students 
for outstanding writing and other 


contributions to scholastic maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

Edgar Lee Masters, the poet, de- 
clared that the school papers 
should do much to preserve the 
strength of the country, and that 
they could do much to prevent New 
York and other big cities from ac- 
quiring a monopoly in political dis- 
cussion and literary and art criti- 
cism. 

Hans V. Kaltenborn, writer for 
The Brooklyn Eagle and radio com- 
mentator for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, told the student 
journalists that. those who were 
called on today to lead in thinking 
had a great opportunity in view of 
the great changes taking place in 
human standards. 


Hear Magazine FdAitor. 


Farlier in the day the editors and 
their advisers, representing 800 ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in 
twenty-two States, heard Arthur §S. 
Draper, editor of The Literary Di- 
gest, speak on ‘“‘Interpreting the 
News’’ at a general session in the 
McMillin Academic Theatre, Broad- 
way and 116th Street, at which 
Dean Carl W. Ackerman of the Co- 
lumbia School of Journalism pre- 
sided. 

Dean Ackerman praised the work 
of the convention, declaring that its 
influence, through the exchange of 
ideas, would be of great value to 
those entering newspaper work. 

Mr. Draper analyzed the differ- 
ent means used to ‘‘sell’’ newspa- 
pers, comparing papers that use 
cross-word puzzles, comics, bridge 
features and fashion drawings with 
others that do not use such fea- 
tures. 

“Mr. Adolph Ochs of THs NEw 
York Times does not believe it is 
necessary to use these features,’’ he 
declared. ‘‘He makes out a pretty 
good case for his policy, as he pub- 
lishes one of the outstanding news- 
papers, not only of this country, 
but of the world.” 

The qualities necessary for a good 
reporter were listed by Mr. Draper 
as broad general knowledge, ability 
to gain and keep confidences, to 
have enthusiasm for newspaper 
work, and the ability to write sim- 
ply but effectively. 


Sees Task for School Editors. 


“This organization,’ Mr. Masters 
eaid in his speech at the luncheon, 
“reminds the outsider that there 
are many spheres of influence re- 
volving within the sphere of the 
nation and what variety of activity 
there is in the land for the upbuild- 
ing of its intellectual life. 

“The journalist is largely con- 
cerned with today. To do that 
properly he must work for the 
preservation of what is best in the 
past by acknowledging the past. 

“Tt is reassuring to see hundreds 
of young people preparing them- 
selves to take hold of the newspa- 
pers of the country and doing that 
under the guidance of Columbia 
University. ? 

“Tt is inspiring to think of these 
school papers and magazines scat- 
tered throughout the States of 
America. They should do much to 
preserve the strength of the land. 
In all time the cities have had the 
tendency to sap the country until, 
like the fabled giant 
strong so long as his feet were on 
the earth, the country has been 
lifted into the air of artificiality 
and strangled. 

‘‘Whatever you do to advance po- 
litical discussion and literary criti- 
cism and art and every field of cul- 
ture will at last roll up to the cities 
and help to cleanse and restore 
them. The country needs the judg- 
ment of minds in the smaller cen- 
tres touching books and plays and 
pictures. 

‘““‘A judgment controlled entirely 
from the cities is not good for 
America. It is a form of monopoly 
for New York City and the East 
to control the judgment of the 
South and West. For the South and 
West to make up its own mind is 
an original act and to express their 
mind will equalize the power of 
opinion and make a nation.” 

Mr. Kaltenborn provoked a laugh 
when he said: ‘‘I was once a school 
editor myself.’’ He added: 

‘‘Editors do have brains and that 
does mean something, because in- 

-telligent right-thinking creates op- 
portunity at a time when the world 
is changing. You live in an age of 
change and revolution in politics, 
society, economics and science. 

**Those who are called on today 
to lead in thinking have a great 
chance. This is a time when old 
standards no longer hold.” ° 


Announces Attendance Rise. 


Joseph M. Murphy, director of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, who presided, announced 
that the 1,512 students and advisers 
who were seated at the luncheon 
represented an increase in attend- 
ance over last year and compared 
favorably with the peak attendance 
of 1,615 in 1929. 

“When the association held its first 
convention at Columbia University 
in March, 1925, there were 300 stu- 
dents representing the elementary 
and high schools in ten States east 
of.the Mississippi River. 

He pointed out that two special 
railroad cars had been required to 
bring the Albany delegation and a 
special car had been used by the 
delegation from Easton, Pa. 

‘‘Geographically this is the most 
widely representative convention 
the association has ever held,’’ Mr. 

urphy added. 

The honor awards included six 
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Work has been started on a large 
memorial chapel in Woodlawn Cem- 
etery, the Bronx, made possible by 
a $150,000 bequest in the will of 
Mrs. Fred M. (Valma B.) Wool- 
worth, who died about a year ago. 

The building will be known as the 
Fred M. and Valma B. Woolworth 
Memorial Chapel and will be opened 
about Dec. 1 for public use in 
funeral, memorial and other ser- 
vices. Mr. and Mrs. Woolworth 
and other members of the family 
are buried in Woodlawn. 

The chapel is being erected by 
Elliott C. Brown, general contrac- 


| 





tor, on a plot of about an acre and | 
a half set aside for the purpose near . 
the Jerome Avenue entrance to the, 
cemetery. It is of granite in a mod- 
ern adaptation of the American 
Colonial style of architecture, from 
plans by Robertson Ward, archi- 
tect. The interior will be in Geor- 
gian style. There will be a slender 
copper-covered steeple rising to a 
height of about 130 feet. 

The main chapel will seat 150 per- 
sons. There will be reception, ves- 
try and other smaller rooms. A por- 
tion of the $150,000 bequest has been 
set aside for maintenance. 








gold keys, six bronze medals, and 
eight other awards. The winners 
of the gold honor keys, nominated 
by the present holders of keys, and 
their citations were read by Mr. 


Murphy, as follows: 


ALBERTA LYONS of the faculty of the 
Rosedale School of Cleveland, adviser to 
The Rosedale Reporter; outstandin in 
the field of elementary school publica- 
tions and otf such high quality that it 
serves the double purpose of a_ school 
and a project in the study of English; for 
two years the president of the Elementary 
School Newspaper Association of Greater 
Cleveland, who has made that organiza- 
tion significant by her foresight and 
leadership, loyal friend and stanch sup- 
porter of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. 

HARRIET H. SOLDANO, member of the 
faculty of Public School 36, Bronx, N. Y., 
adviser to The Blue B 
tinuous attention to 
incidental to the publication of a school 
periodical over a period of years has 
raised the standard of her publication to 
a leading rank among elementary printed 
magazines, a tireless worker as secre- 
tary of the elementary division of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
whose survey of the status of elementary 
school publications in the-public schools 
of Greater New York is an outstanding 
achievement, and who. for several years 
has served the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association as an active member of sev- 
eral important committees, including pro- 
grams, standards and rating scales. 

DOLORES BORDNER, head of the English 
Department of the Westfield Senior High 
School, instrumental in welding together 
the school publication interests and pro- 
moting the development of the Central 
Jersey Press Association, who has given 
freely of her time and advice to encour- 
age staffs and advisers of school publica- 
tions throughout the area of her activi- 
ties, and who has served the Columbia. 
Scholastic Press Association over a long 
term of years as a gracious supporter 
nae loyal defender of its aims and po- 
1icies. 

ELIZABETH MATTHEWS, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Pennsylvania School Press 
Association for a. period of years, who 
has done as much if not more for 
strengthening and enhancing the position 
of the school press in her State as any 
other single individual, who has per- 
formed willingly every task and assumed 
every obligation which the needs of the 
School press in her jurisdiction required 
during the early years of their develop- 
ment, whose promptness and efficiency 
in fulfilling her tasks have been com- 
mensurate with her modest and retiring 
nature, and whose cheerful personality 
has cleared paths and opened way at 
the school publications might assume 
ew Al proper place in their respective 


fields. 

JOHN PATTERSON, a teacher in the 
schools of Philadelphia, graduate of the 
Normal School in that ctiy, a leader in 
school activities during his student days, 
member of the staff of The Norm, who 
has continued his interest in his school 
publication long. after most raduates 
have closed the doors upon thelr under- 
graduate activities, an energetic promoter 
of all pertaining to the expansion and de- 
velopment of publications in schools and 
colleges of education, who has assumed a 
prominent position in the.-movement lead- 
ing to the coordination of activities in 
this field, who has laid the groundwork 
for a press unit devoted exclusively to the 
particular and peculiar problem of stu- 
dent publications in teacher-training insti- 
tutions, a continuous participant in the 
work and programs of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association and one of 
the younger men upon whom the school 
press movement must depend for its fu- 
ture extension and security. 

EDWARD NELL, executive secretary of 
Quill and Scroll, who has expanded the 
boundaries of that internationally known 


organization until it includes members in. 


all parts of the world, whose idea of the 
school publication and its sition in the 
school coincides with that held by the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
whose conception of the part which the 
school press plays in the life of the in- 
dividual student is in complete accord 
with the highest ideal of the C.8.P.A., 
and whose work with the individual stu- 
dent is commensurate with that which it 
is the aim of this organization to r- 
og with the individual school pubihe ~ 





Other Awards Made. 


Bronze medals were awarded as 
follows: 
NEWS WRITING CONTEST. 
ucted Sigma Delta Chi.) 
Prize Winning Editorial—The Polygon, 
Poly Ags, Country Day School, Dyker 
torial "War ar Penest” sipcatin’ tn 
r or Peaee?’’ a ng in 
May 4, 1934, issue. ac’ . me 
Prize-Winning News Feature—The Bexley 
High Torch, Bexley High School, - Bexley, 
Ohio, appearing in Nov. 2, 1934, issue. 
Prize-Winning ews Story—Metropolitan 
Mirror, Metropolitan High School, Los 
Angetes, published in the Dec, 7, 1934, 
sue. 


LITERARY CONTEST. 
(Conducted with Writers Club at Columbia.) 
Prize-Winning Short Story—‘‘Out of the 

Blue,’’ by Ruth Christie, published in 
The Literary Tabula, Oak Park and 
River Forest Township High School, Oak 
Park, II. 
Prize-Winning Poem—‘Barter,”’ by Kath- 
leen Harris, published in The Upi-Dah, 
ose Senior High School, Upper Darby, 


a. 

Prize-Winning Article—‘‘Catching Crim- 
inals,’’ by Richard Graff, published in 
The Nutshell, Moorestown High School, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


PUBLICITY CONTEST. 

Best General Coverage Through the Daily 
Press—The Capitol District Scholastic 
Press Association at Albany, of which 
Miss Ruth G. Green of the Hackett Jr. 
High School] is president. 

Best News Stories in the Schoo) Publica- 
tion—The South Side Times, South Side 
High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

HANDSET PUBLICATIONS. 
Newspaper Section. 

First Place—The Portal, Schuyler Senior 
High School, Albany, N. Y. 

Second Place—The Bassettgram, Bassett 
Junior High » New Haven, Conn. 
Third Place—East Courier, Pettingill Junior 

High School, Lansing, Mich 

Honorable Mention—Hillitop 
necticut School for 
Arsenal Patriot, 
School, Pittsburgh, 
Ann Arbor Hi 
Mich., and The 

Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 


Seetion. 

First Place—The Hamiltonian, Hamilton 
Junior High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Second Place—Bedford Bugle, Bedford Ju- 
nior High School, Westport, Conn. 

Third Place—Libertas, Bethlehem Industrial 
High School, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Honorable Mention—Blue Star, Central Ju- 
nior High School, East Providence, R. I.; 
The Pilot, Madison High School, Newark, 


‘Hubbub, Con- 
Boys, Meriden, Conn.; 
senal 





| their publications were the ‘‘prod- 


| observing the patterns, trends and 


_inches by 23 inches. 





N. J.; Curtin Junior Citizen, Curtin Junior 
High School, Williamsport, Pa., and The 
Recorder, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Views of Speakers Backed. 


At the close of the convention 
Mr. Murphy appraised the results 
and declared that the scholastic 
press editors were in complete 
agreement with the views expressed 
by three of the principal speakers, 
who had held that there was a defi- 
nite place in American life for the 
perpetuation of the serious news- 
paper. 

The school public, readers of scho- 
lastic magazines and newspapers, 
is being educated to read its own 
press, Mr, Murphy added, and to 
maintain and support only the high- 
est type of daily newspapers. He 
declared that the lexicon of youth- 
ful scholastic editors had no words 
to describe scandals, murders and 
robberies, and he believed that 


uct of an ideal community.” 

*“‘The conservative, serious news- 
paper can get considerable consola- 
tion for the future,’’ he said, ‘‘by 


tendencies in tastes of the young 
scholastic editors as representatives 
of the leaders in schools today and 
in communities tomorrow. The stu- 
dents have proved themselves, by 
the type of paper they imitate and 
publish, as. definitely opposed to/| 
sensational journalism.’’ | 

In a special convention issue of 
The Columbia Spectator, edited by 
representatives of forty school pub- 
lications, social issues were dis- 
cussed by two of the visiting stu- 
dents in editorials. 

Under the heading, ‘‘Ivory Tow- 
ers and War,’’ Lillian Moskow of 
the Samuel Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, declared: 

“The student editors are assem- 
bled at a critical period in Ameri- 
can history. We cannot deny the 
tragic issues of unemployment, the 
violation of civil rights as demon- 
strated in the campaign to oust 
John Strachey, and the grim immi- 
nence of war. War in Gran Chaco, 
the war budgets of Japan and Ger- 
many are particularly threatening 
to the welfare of American stu- 
dents.’’ : 

Discussing the same _ subject, 
Dorothy Southmayd of the White 
Plains High School wrote that ‘‘we 
talk, we write, but we have no 
active organization.’’ She said that 
“the peace problem is world-wide 
and must be backed by an interna- 
tional organization of those active- | 
ly concerned.”’ 


PREDICT METHODIST UNITY. 


Commissioners In Louisville Look | 
for ‘Empire’ of 28,000,000. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 16 UP). 
—Eventual unity of three Methodist 
denominations into an ‘‘empire’’ of 
Methodism, with 8,000,000 com- 
municants and 20,000,000 constitu- 
ents, was predicted here today as a 
joint commission announced that 
the way had been cleared for such 
a move. 

The commission, which meets 
again at Evanston, Ill., Aug. WM, 
will submit ite findings and recom- 
mendations to the next general con- 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
and Methodist Protestant churches 
in 1936 and to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, at its general 
conference in 1938. 

If the unification plans are ac- 
ceptable to the general conferences, 
annual conferences then will pro- 
ceed to vote locally on the proposal. 

*‘At no previous meeting in thirty 
years has such progress been 
made,’’ said members of the com- 
mission as they ended a four-day 
meeting. No obstacle was encoun- 
tered that might prevent union. 

‘‘Union is being achieved without 


depriving any church of its present 
rights and privileges.’’ 


PLAQUE HONORS DR. IRVINE 


Mercersburg Academy Gets Bronze 
of its First Headmaster. 


MERCERSBURG, Pa., March 16. 
—Mercersburg Academy’s posses- 
sions were increased this week by 
the addition of a portrait plaque of 
the late Dr. William Mann Irvine, 
founder of the school, by Dr. R. 
Tait McKenzie, Philadelphia sculp- 
tor. Dr. Irvine has been modeled 
by Dr. McKenzie in high relief, 32 





























The plaque will be placed on the 
campus, the background being 
planned by the sculptor. The por- 
trait plaque was made by Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie from dozens of pictures of 
Dr. Irvine and from the sculptor’s 


| be interested in newspapers. There- 


and Tue Times and The American— 





memory. of Mercersburg’s first 
headmaster, 


SAYS NATION NEEDS 
REAL NEWSPAPERS 


E.L.James Tells School Editors 
Voters Must Get News if 
Democracy Is to Live. 








TABLOIDS ARE NOT ENOUGH 


-_-—— 








He Asserts That Comics and) 
Features Can Never Replace 
Serious Daily Record. 





Following is the text of an ad- 
dress made by Edwin L. James, 
managing editor of THE NEW YORK 
TIMES, Friday morning before the 
assembly of the Columbia Scholas- 


| amount. 
| whoever tries it and my admiration 
_to whoever succeeds in doing it. 





tic Press Association in the McMil- 


lan Academic Theatre: | 
| If through the sea of sex stories, 
|of scandal! skits, of comic strips, of 


You are inierested in journalism. 
That is why you are here. Because 
you are interested in journalism 
there are certainly those among 
you who will make it your career. 
What you have already done and 
the keen concern which has brought 
you here together today means that 
some of you are going to become 
leading journalists of years to come. 

As coming journalists you must 


fore in this talk I am making to 
you I would like to put in a defense 
of the newspaper. By newspaper I 
mean the daily journal which is 
composed and printed in an honest 
effort to give its readers an ac- 
curate and unbiased picture of what 
went on in the preceding twenty- 
four hours. I mean the journal 
which devotes its first page to 
events which will make the history 
of current human endeavor and I 
do not mean the journal which 
uses 96 point type to proclaim that 
a platinum blonde seeks a divorce 
because her husband reads in bed. 

By newspaper I mean the paper 
which honestly and seriously tries 
to inform its readers on the hap- 
penings in the world which mean 
something in the chain of signifi- 
cant acts which go to make the great 
human comedy. A journalist is a 
person who helps to make such a 
newspaper. 

What is to be the future of such 
a newspaper? 

The answer to that question may 
depend in no small degree on you 
yourselves. And, then again, it 
may not. 


The Future Newspaper. 


It may be with newspapers like | 
it is said to be with governments— 
the people get the kind of news- 
papers they deserve. Perhaps it is 
more true to say that the people 
will get the kind of newspapers 
they want. 

What kind of newspaper will the 
people want twenty-five years from 
now? When you are the editors of 
a quarter of a century from now, 
what kind of front page will you be 
laying out? I cannot tell. You 
cannot tell. 

Ours is a changing country in a 
changing world. In liquor, our 
national taste has gone from Ken- 
tucky bourbon to Bronx gin. In 
food our taste has gone from por- 
terhouse steak to fruit salads, from 
Delmonico’s to the soda fountain 
counter. In the threatre we have 
gone from drama to the movie. In 
government we have gone from in- 
dividualism and personal charity, 
when needed, to the New Deal and 
the dole. 

In journalism is it possible that 
we have moved from Horace 
Greeley to Andy Gump? If not, 
we have at least gone part of the 
way along that path. 

Millions read the racy tabloids 
with speedy pictures, while only 
hundreds of thousands take the 
trouble to study the newspapers 
that give seriously the daily history 
of our momentous days. Ride your 
subway and see; scan your garbage 
can and observe. It is entertain- 
ment and distraction the many 
seek; only the few seek informa- 
tion and education. 


Need for Circulation. 


Now, the modern newspaper is 
not produced by the grace of God 
and gravitation. It takes money to 
produce the newspaper. It takes 
anywhere from $5,000 to $30,000 a 
day to turn out your metropolitan 
journal. That means it takes real 
money to balance the ledger at the 
end of the year, and when the 
ledger stays unbalanced long 
enough there is a journalistic fu- 
neral. There have been many such 
in the past few years. 

The money received from the 
sales of copies of the newspaper 
will not meet the payroll. A news- 
paper has got to have advertising 
to live in the journalistic field as 
we know it. And to get advertis- 
ing which pays, it takes circulation. 
Circulation requires public interest. 
The public must want a newspaper 
and buy it in sufficient numbers to 
attract advertising if the newspa- 
per is to live. 

Personally, I like to believe that 
there will always be enough seri- 
ous-minded people in this land of 
ours to desire the informative and 
instructive newspaper. I believe 
that there will continue to be 
enough Americans who will wish 
to know what is going on in the 
shaping of their ijiives and fortunes 
to justify the existence of papers 
which will succeed permanently in 
keeping Mickey Mouse off the 
front page and Popeye the Sailor 
away from the editorial page. But 
there are those who doubt it and 
there is reason enough for worry 
about it. 

Take the city of New York. Go 
back twenty-five years. Every 
morning there was The World, The 
Sun, The Tribune, The Press, The 
Herald, Tus Times and The Ameri- 
can. They were all what may be 
called serious papers. Perhaps 
there was too much collective seri- 
ousness. 

But what is the situation today? 
There are left The Herald Tribune 


and two tabloids. And one of the 
tabloids has more readers than the 
four serious papers which died. 


Old “Yellow” Journalism. 


How many serious papers will 
there be in New York City twenty- 
five years from now? Just as many 
as now, I hope. But can one be 
sure of it? 

Thirty years ago there was a reac- 
tion against yellow journalism. The 
yellow papers went too far and 
from the popular resentment came 
a period of success for the real 
newspaper. From that recovery 
the pendulum has certainly swung 
backward. Some say it may soon 
swing again, and if it does I hope 
you will rejoice. 

There are those who say that the 
radio has doomed the serious news- 
paper. They say that the future 





will bring not only the delivery of 
news into the home on printed 


sheets but that the National Broad- 
casting and Columbia may be 
broadcasting reproductions of 
whole pages of newspapers made 
up in their studios. But I like to 
believe that the public will continue 
to love to look at the front page of 
the favored newspaper over the 
toast and coffee in the morning. 
Perhaps the serious newspaper of 
today is hig and bulkv. Perhaps it 
is asking too much to think the 
reader in our rushed and busy 
world can or will take the trouble 
to pore through 150 to 200 columns 
of news every day. Perhaps some of 
you will be publishers or editors of 
newpapers which will succeed in 
giving an effective picture of the 
world’s daily news in half that 
My best wishes go with 


But fundamentally that is not the 
issue. The issue is not one of 
quantity but of quality. 

I should be happy indeed if I 
could put in the minds of those be- 
fore me the idea that it is worth 
while to try to preserve the serious 
newspaper. 


The Feature Factor. 


special columns, of style tips, of 
recipe telling what to do with yes- 
terday’s hash, of bridge advice, of 
counsel to the love-lorn and direc- 
tions for hip-reduction—if through 
all that mess some of you can suc- 
ceed in maintaining the standards 
of honest-to-God journalism and if 
you can succeed in finding people 
to buy the papers you will edit, you 
will have done something for your 
country. 

It is my faith that it can be 
done. Without casting any reflec- 
tion on either of the gentlemen, 
each of whom excels in his field, I 
still believe there will always be 
enough newspaper readers who will 
prefer Walter Lippmann to Walter 
Winchell. 

Now when I say that those of you 
who devote yourselves to serious 
journalism will be doing something 
for your country, I am offering you 
no figure of speech. The strength 
of democracy resides in the intelli- 
gence of the electorate. In the long 
run, the preservation of our politi- 
cal institutions depends upon the 
intelligent action of our electorate 
on election day. I believe that it 
is in the kind of journalism for 
which you are planning that lies 
the best opportunity of the men 
and women of the country to keep 
themselves acquainted with the is- 
sues of the day. A _ real old- 
fashioned newspaper cannot be re- 
placed by the tabloid—or, for that 
matter, by the radio eloquence of 
Father Coughlin or Huey Long. 

Who will deny today that democ- 
racy is in danger? Country after 
country has surrendered its _per- 
sonal liberty to be ruled by a dic- 
tator. The people lost their power 
because they voted wrong. Victims 
of demagogues, they elected to of- 
fice inefficient and inferior repre- 
sentatives whose repeated failures 
opened the opportunity to strong 
men who seized power. 


Mussolini’s Theory. 


I recall talking to Mussolini one 
day in 1928. I had known him for 
some years. He was asking me 
what the people of the United 
States thought of him and his ré- 
gime. I replied that we admired a 
man who had gotten away with 
what he had because, as a people, 
we admired personal individual ac- 





complishment. But, I added, we! 
would not like his régime for the | 
United States of America. 

‘‘My friend,’’ he said, ‘‘you will | 
come to it. Democracy is talking 
itself to death. The people do not 
know what they want; they do not 
know what is best for them. There 
is too much foolishness, too much 
lost motion. I have stopped the 
talk and the nonsense. I am a man 
of action. Democracy is beautiful 
in theory; in practice it is a fal- 
lacy. You in America will see that 
some day.’’ 

Well, we are still a free country— 
almost. But what has happened in 
other countries since 1928 makes it 
impossible for me to forget what 
Mussolini said. The demagogues 
are doing pretty well in the United | 
States today. Our administration 
is still holding its own, but its hold 
is weakening and will weaken more 
as we approach our elections of 
936. 








The time is coming when the/| 
common sense of our electorate will | 
be put to the test. And in years to| 
follow 1935 it will be put to the test. 


The Journalistic Mission. | 

I have that pride in the profes- 
sion which is mine—and which is 
going to be yours—to hold that it is 
the mission of good journalists and 
good newspapers to give the people 
the opportunity to judge the issue 
on the facts of the case presented 
fully, without an effort at sensation. 

The task is a big one and a dif- 
ficult one. It is a task worth your 
mettle. 

For you it is not an. effort that 
need wait. You can begin today, 
those of you who believe that honest 
journalism represents a calling 
worthy of your toil. 

In your.school and college papers 
you have right now the opportuni- 
ty to observe the rules of propor- 
tion and the dictates of dignity. 
You have now the chance to be 
constructive, to distinguish between 
destructive and constructive jour- 
nalism. 

On your campus 56 per cent of 
your students form a Communist 
society. That is news. You should 
never be blind to news. But what 
I would suggest is that in handling 
the news of the 5 per cent Com- 
munist club you not forget the 95 
per cent who have not gone Red. 

I would make another suggestion 
which I believe would be largely 
constructive. You have in your in- 
stitutions scientists and authorities 
whose weighty opinions are worth 
any one’s reading. When you see 
in a newspaper accounts of alleged 
inventions, reported cures or reput- 
ed discoveries, go to see your pro- 
fessors, get interviews with them. 
Put these interviews on your front 
pages and thus prepare yourselves 
psychologically to deal with con- 
structive matters. Throw off from 
the front page news of next week’s 
dance if it is necessary to make 
room for your professor’s opinion 
as to whether or not some one has 
succeeded in smashing the atom. If 
a member of your faculty has an 
idea as to the value of inflation or 
deflation or reflation, get that and 
print it. 


Relativity of Things. 


I give this advice not so much in 
an effort to shape your papers but 
in the hope that it will bring to you 
a realization of the relative value 
of what is worth while. I suggest 
it in the hope that when you sit in 
an editor’s chair you will have a 
keener realization of what you can 
print in order to be of real service 
to your community. 

I like to think that in the United 
States we have the best newspapers 
in the world. With the single ex- 





ception of Great Britain, I know of 
no country where @uch a real effort 


is made in a reasonably large num- 
ber of newspapers to give an honest 
presentation of the day’s news. In 
Russia and in Italy—and now in 
Germany—the newspaper as we 
know it simply does not exist. In 
France and in the countries of Cen- 
tral Europe the newspapers are 
organs. One buys the journal which 
will print what one likes to read. 
But here in the United States we 
have papers which are free—so far. 
We have papers which are honest 
with themselves and their readers. 
We have papers which will make a 
studious effort in a Presidential 
campaign to give in their news col- 
umns the same fair show to all 
candidates. We have not got the 
official blue pencil; we have not 
got the official censor. We have 
our freedom of the press guaran- 
teed in our Constitution. That is 
something worth keeping. 


Freedom of the Press. 


I hope you will agree that in that 
freedom of the press lies the best 
guarantee of the survival of our 


freedom in government. There is 
something that justifies your conse- 
cration to a career of honest jour- 
nalism. 

It is with pride that I say that I 
play a minor role in an effort down 
in Forty-third Street to run an 
honest newspaper, a serious news- 
paper, a newspaper that tries to in- 
form rather than entertain. It is 
not the easiest thing. We have 
thousands of letters telling us we 
should run comics in THE 
YorK Times. We are flooded with 
suggestions for features. Not a day 
passes that some one doesn’t try to 
get us to put in a special column 
on this or that. 

We do not presume to criticize 
those papers which give the major 
part of their space to entertain- 
ment features. We have no com- 
ment to make on the 3,000,000 peo- 
ple in New York City who read the 
tabloids. All that is another game. 
We figure that there are enough 
people in New York City who wish 
an informative newspaper like the 
one we try to print. So far, we 
have been right about that. I hope 
we shall continue to be right. 

We may not be doing the job in 
the best manner. We may be 
wrong in printing some fifteen col- 
umns a day of foreign news. Our 
paper may be too big. But, believe 
me, we are making an honest ef- 
fort to print objectively a good rec- 
ord of what the world is doing. 
We try to be guided by the rela- 
tivity of important things. 


Real Journalism. 


There are other papers in New 
York and-~ many in the country 
which are trying to do the same 
thing, papers whose publishers be- 
lieve that journalism has a more 
serious réle to play than that of 
clown and jester. Their hope is 
that they may prosper in the favor 
of American newspaper readers. 
To that sort of journalism I hope 
that many of you here before me 
will devote yourselves. 

In the coming months the United 
States and its people face grave 
problems. Business is not what we 
hoped it would be. There are still 
more than 10,000,000 unemployed. 
The national debt is going up and 
up. An important national election 
is coming next year. In Europe 
the situation is far from comfort- 
ablé and in the Far East clouds 
are lowering. 

There is not much you as jour- 
nalists will be able to do about that. 

Yet we all have an innate faith in 
our country. Its resources and its 
virility will pull it through next 
year and the next ten years. 

Your job is to think still further 
ahead. The interests of the coun- 
try at home will bring constant 
problems and its foreign interests 
reach to the furthest ports of the 
seven seas. A cannon roars along 
the Rhine, and we are concerned. 
A machine gun rattles on the Yang- 
tse, and it is our business. Japan 
lays down a battleship, and Wash- 
ington has to figure on the naval 
ratio. We have some thirty billions 
abroad and we cannot afford to 
lose it. 

It’s a big country we have, in a 
complicated world. To steer the 
ship of State calls for a good cap- 
tain, and in a democracy the people 
need to know to vote. 


Job of the Futura 


That’s a job for you. It’s a job 
for the journalists of the years that 
are coming. It is my belief that 
the tabloids canrot fill the Dill. 
That is why I believe that serious 
journalism has a future and a big 
future. Entertainment is all right 


'in its place and we need entertain- 


ment. But we need information as 
well. The future calls for the real 
newspaper as well as for the other 
kind. 

You are to be the newspaper 
writers and the editors of the fu- 
ture. Some of you are to be tap- 
dancers of journalism and tap- 
dancers are needed. Some of you 
will write fancy columns and some 
of you will edit comic strips. And 
that will have to be done. But my 
plea is that some of you play heavy 
parts, for that has to be done, too. 
It is a worthy game, if a hard one. 
There will be the reward of the 
knowledge of doing a job which is 
worth doing. 

Your tap-dancer colleague may 
ride in a Rolls Royce—or he may 
not. But he will never get the 
hearty satisfaction of looking at a 
recent front page and filling with 
pride at the realization that he is 
looking upon his handiwork. 

After all, which had you rather 
do—sit at a desk and negotiate for 
the personal story of the gun-moll 
of a murdered gangster just after 
you have sent out four reporters to 
get the name of a third party in a 
Broadway divorce, or sit at another 
desk and cable to London, Paris, 
Berlin and Rome for reaction to the 
government’s latest move to re- 
form the country’s fiscal system 
just after you have telephoned your 
Washington correspondent to send 
the President’s speech in full even 
if it does fill five columns? 

Which job had you rather do? 
Which job represents what you feel 
you would like to do? 

I am going to close with this 
plea; believe me, the day-to-day 
story which goes to make the rec- 
ord of the great human comedy is 
apiece worth being said on a seri- 
ous stage. 

Don’t let the burlesque houses get 
all of the business. 





St. Lawrence Editors Named. 

CANTON, N. Y., March 13.—Wil- 
liam Crocker of Middleport and 
Miss Virginia Maxfield of Suffern 
were recently appointed editors of 
The Hill News, weekly student pub- 
lication at St. Lawrence University. 
Both are juniors. Mr. Crocker is 
also alumni editor of The Lauren- 
tian, monthly student publication. 
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WANTED-Buyer forWomen’s Coats 
» « » who will talk beck to 
Merchandise Manager. 

We mean a GOOD Buyer. The store is 
very successful, The opportunity i¢ big. 
Address Box P 248 Times. 
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Weekdays 
$1.00 an 
agate iine. 





Public Notices 


Sundays 
$1.20 an 
agate line, - 

















MOLLY—DISCOVERED SWELL PLACE 
for crochet cotton right from the manu- 
facturer at half-price. Call MEdallion 3- 
2875. MIRIAM, 





JIM, EVERYBODY WORRIED, ONLY IN- 
ya mig know you are safe; wire imme- 
ately. 


' 


IN AN ESTATE MATTER PENDING 
in Germany the heirs of Fritz (Fred), 
Gudewlll, born in Gross-Krutschen, Ger- 
many, on Sept. 13th, 1862, who died in 
New York on March 16th, 1934, are 
wanted. Information may be addressed 
to the German Consulate General, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York City. 





HANS—-MUST SAVE YOURSELF. 
member Kundry? For Eric and Helga. 
CONSTANCE (wife). 


UNCLE JIMMY—SEE ANNIE OR PHONE 
J. L. B. without fail. Urgent. 











WAR DEPARTMENT, U. 8. ENGINEER 
office, 2d district, 39 Whitehall St., N. Y. 
C., sealed bids, in duplicate, will be re- | 
ceived until 11 A. M., March 25, 1935, | 
and then publicly opened, for sale of the | 
S. S. Morro Castle, now afloat in New | 

» York Harbor. 





PHILATELISTS! !! URGE CONGRESS | 
authorize stamps; pay navy wages award | 
$322,000! Hiram Mann. 


$50 REWARD 
for information leading to recovery of 
lady’s black caracul coat taken from 
restaurant on South William St. arch 
14. J. A. Hutchings, 111 John St., BEek- 
man 3-5987. ; 





WILL ALL GRADUATES OF DE WITT 
Clinton High School, classes of 1919-29, 
communicate with E. Haug, Mosholy 
Parkway and Navy Av. 





WILL PASSENGERS ON HACKENSACK< 
Newark bus, Route 102, leaving Hacken< 
sack Sunday, Feb. 17. 1935, at 8:35 P. M 


kindly write X 2179 Times Annex. ee: 





Weekdays 
$1.25 
@ line, 


Commercial Notices 


Sundays 
$1.40 
@ line. 





EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANT, 
certified, desires connection with outstand- 
ing concern; operating experience in stan- 
dard costs, budgets, public utilities, fi- 
nancing, taxes; outstanding references; 
presently employed. X 2627 Times Annex. 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE OUT- 
standing American mercantile house, sail- 
ing Europe, commanding entree highest 
private and governmental circles, invites 
meritorious inquiries for continental 
countries. 249 Times. 





tS 


ADVERTISING WRITER 
with retail experience, write copy and 
prepare layouts for agency; executive ex- 
perience preferred; ability to make good 
graphic layouts absolutely necessary; state 


age, experience, salary required. 
Times. : — Re ” 





EXPERIENCED BUSINESS WOMAN 3 
banking, hotels, clubs; any position of a 
finement considered: Opportunity more 
essential than compensation: can do ste- 
nography. A 750 Times Downtown. 





CAREER—LECTURER ON PERSONALITY 
wants lady, preferably social standing, 
pose for talking picture, posture exercises; 
health, form, grace, style; also #teacher; 
free training; also press agent, organizer. 
P 222 Times. 


REPRESENTATIVE, 
background commerce, finance, social, 
public relations; excellent personality, 
linguist, capacity coordinate situations. A | 

; 





INTERNATIONAL 





776 Times Downtown. 





EUROPEAN EDUCATED GENTLEMAN, 
speaks French fluently, will act as tra- 
vel companion to gentleman or family. 
R 149 Times. 


WOMAN, EXPERIENCED, DESIRES PO- 
sition camp, Summer resort; capable en- 
tire management, charge all help; excel- 
lent references. R 59 es. 








TENNIS COACH, INTERNATIONAL REP- 
utation, unusual references, college gradu- 
ate, also manager-secretary, seeks propo- 
sition, club, resort. D 590 Times. 
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GENTLEMAN, YOUNG, CULTURED, LIN- 
guist, highest references, desires position 
as secretary or gentieman’s companion. 
E 382 Times. 





OPEN FOR SUMMER ENGAGEMENT. 
Excellent 8-piece dance orchestra, high 
—— graduates. Henry Pasnik, Norwich, 
onn. 


SPECIALTY SALESMAN MOVING CALI- 
fornia desires agency; excellent references. 
EB 271 Times. 


MATRON WITH CONNECTIONS’ IN 
Philadelphia and Baltimore desires to 
represent girls’ Summer camp to obtain 
campers; payment of services will be 
considered cost of her two daughters at- 
tending camp. X 2619 Times Annex. 


STOP THEFTS! IF YOUR LOSSES FROM 

thefts of tools or metals is a problem 
with you the TELETOUCH METAL DE- 
TECTOR can put a stop to it at once. 
Teletouch Corporation, 37 West 54th St., 
aare York City. Telephone COlumbus 5- 

















EUROPEAN GENTLEMAN, 
trained, internationally known, - seein 
here, leaving for Europe March 23, will 
execute commissions. Suite 1515, 100 East 
42d St. MUrray Hill 4-7957. 





MEN FOR NEW ADVERTIS - 
paign; g00d opportunity. to ga 
money; full-part time; 50 per cent com- 
mission payable weekly: Democratia 
newspaper. 24-11 Steinway St.. Astoria, 


























YOUNG EDITOR LAST MAGAZIN . 
tering peace. tolerance, seeks pe Bn. 
writing, contact work; brilliant record ed- 


iting, publicity: 29, marri 7 
pe, ed. Y 2070 Times 





PIANIST, LADY ACCOMPANIST 
concert tour with prima donna, lady. vi0- 
1 


linist or dancer: Eu 
=. : rope preferred. OT 





FORMER LARGE MERCHANT 
sive experience, retail, jobbing; 
credentials; 42 resourceful: 
ondary; opportunity. 


INTEN- 

highest 
salary sec- 
E 280 Times. 


ATTRACTIVE, CULTURED NURSE DE- 
sires position receptionist, medical, busi< 
ness. Y 2071 Times Annex. 








HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER, HI 
available tutor history, Latin, onenen 
J 149 Times. : 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT WILL 
change services on barter basis. 
Times Annex. 





EX- 
X 2680 





GEORGETTE JUST ARRIVED FROM 
Paris with her conception of fashions for 
Spring and Summer. She is prepared to 
design and execute your complete personal 
wardrobe requirements, including acces- 
sories for every occasion, in the latest 
French styles, very moderate prices. Ap- 
pointment Wickersham 2-9671. 





i 


CIRCULARIZE YOUR CUSTOMERS. 
We do individual typed letters, -mime< 
Ographing, art stenciling, addressing en- 
velopes; rates reasonable. Smith, LAcka< 
wanna 4-4571. ; 





DETECTIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE; 
expert secret service; low rates; consulta- 
tion free. Academy Detectives, 570 7th 
Av. (41st). PEnnsylvania 6-0790. 


DAMAGED GARMENTS EXPERTLY RE- 
woven by economica! new method; mail 
service Stitch-in-Time Reweavers, 1,107 
Broadway (near 24th). 


TRANSLATING, EDITING, 
languages urgently needed. 
2073 Times Annex. 


PATENTS, TRADEMARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
obtained. Paul A. Talbot, Empire State 
Building. 








TUTORING 
ya.- DD 








SCREEN — ATTRACTIVE ‘“PERSONALI- 
ties’’ wanted; influential contacts after 
10-lesson course; also stock; evening trial 
lesson free; no beginners. Reginald Goode, 
133 Macdougal St. Telephone §Pring 
7-3543, between 11-1. 





$1 PAYS FOR 6 CLASSES. 
Club, 118 West 43d. 


LANGUAGE 
LOngacre 5-8071. 


MAKE MASKS OF YOUR FRIENDS; 
true to life; by a new, clean, comfortable 
method; none of the inconveniences of 
plaster. A “57 Times. Downtown. 


ARTIST PAINTING DISTINGUISHED 
Americans for public buildings will paint 
aa spare time; $100, $200. J 100 

imes. 











CENTRAL PARK WEST, 115 (Majestic)— 
Lease unfurnished, this grand apartment, 
7 rooms, 4 baths, dropped living room, 
gallery; black walnut floors; most .od- 
ern design in beauty; rare value; select 
tenant. TRiangle 77-7420, Mr. Son. 





OWNER MAGNIFICENT LONG ISLAND 
mansion, 100 rooms, waterfront and high- 
way, will lease spacious ground floor, 
responsible restaurateur, percentage ba- 
sis. Room 504A, 1,697 Broadway. 


ENGLISH BONE CHINA, POTTERY AND 
earthenware; finest quality; importers’ 
representative discontinuing line will dis- 
pose of sample set and odd pieces; un- 

















usual values. Room 1310, 545 5th Av. 


ACT QUICKLY. HIGH CASH PRICES 
for furniture, rugs, bric-a-brac, books, 
linens, silver, pianos, antiques. Taylor, 
120 University Place. ALgonquin 4-5113; 
evenings WAtkins 9-0193. 








UNCLE ED—CLUB MEMBERS WERE 
tickled pink at suggestion of passing 
Double Mint Gum after our get-togethers. 

BETTY. 





ENTERTAINING GAMES 
Lithographic production. 
gestions. 
Times. 


WANTED TO STORE GRAND PIANO 
with option of purchase; trustworthy per- 
ye will insure piano. Y 2059 Times 

nnex. 


GRAND PIANOS, STEINWAYS PRE- 
ferred; bought and sold for cash: high 
prices paid. ANDERSEN, 215 West 88th. 
SChuyler 4-3233. 


DIAMONDS. OLD GOLD, JEWELRY, SII- 
ver bought, guaranteed high prices; HIi- 
censed gold buyers bonded; established 22 
ears; dignified, confidential service. In- 
ernational Diamond Appraising, 562 5Stb 
Av. (46th), 3d floor. BRyant 9-3212. 


AMERICAN GOLD BUYING COMPANY, 30 


WANTED. 
Summarize sug- 
Compensation royalties. P 232 

















East 42d 8t., 2ist floor. Cash for gold, 
silver, platinum. No assay charge. 





500 LETTERS REPRODUCED 
Exactly as if typewritten, $2, 
(20 lines.) Samples on 
request. CAROL & CO., 


132 Nassau St. BEekman 3-89279. 





CAMPAIGNS, ARTICLES, PEE 
skillfully handled; prominent clientele. 


b 
2044 Times Annex. 





TRANSLATIONS, ALL SUBJECTS, ALI, 
languages. World Translation Service, 
1,451 Broadway. Wisconsin 7-5540. 





NO FAMILY FAILS TO BENEFIT BY A 
visit fro Bonded Airway representative, 
Call Chester Smith, MUrray Hill 4-6111. 


LEARN JU-JITSU LN 10 LESSONS; COM- 
plete self-defense course by . Professor 
Nakae, Chester Hale School, 1,697 Broad- 
way, 








AN INTERESTING CLUB CAN USE 225 
language mimded members, $1 monthly. 
A8 ana 118 West 43d.  LOngacre 
v- ° 





PLAY PIANO WITHIN 10 LESSONS, 8207 
happiness, sunshine permanently yours. 
BUckminster 2-1399. ; 





YOUR LIKENESS REPRODUCED IN 
sculpture; inexpensive; children specialty. 
Sculptograph Studios. WAdsworth 3-6764, 


RIDE — PRIVATE SADDLE HORSE 
share board; reasonable; experienced 
rider necessary. ALgonquin 4-8976. 

TEN FAMILIES (JEWISH) DESIRE TO 

rent group of furnished bungalows within 

60 miles of N. Y. City; bathing and rec- 

reation facilities. F. A., 600 Times. 


DRESSMAKER HAS SPACE TO RENT TO 
corsetiere with high-class following only. 
R 76 Times. 


STUDIO SUBLET PART TIME FOR 
piano or voice teaching. 160 West 73d. 
GORGEOUS ANTIQUE HAND-WOVEN 
blue and white bedspread, date 1836, 
woven in border; American Eagle and 
Weeping Willow design; first class condi- 

tion; price $100. Y 2020 Times Annex. 


PERSONAL—ROBERT, TONE UP YOUR 
appearance before you meet me; go to 
Young’s, they have 29 conveniently located 
hat shops where you can select a new 
Spring Stetson. BDIT 























LARGE LOT OF SUPERB IMPORTED 
Spanish shawls; will sacrifice for imme- 
diate sale; dealers invited. 
2-9671. 


60 HIGHEST QUALITY DOUBLE-EDGE 
blades with attractive razor, $1 prepaid. 
L. G. Stiglich, 19 Prospect Av., Tuckahoe, 
) a - 











FOR SALE, 200 CEDAR TREES. APPLY 
X 2505 Times Annex. 


_ 





DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, OLD GOLD, SIi- 
ver, platinum bought; guaranteed high 
rices; free appraisals; licensed buyers. 
stablished 1887. Nathan Herman, 
5th Av. (46th), Room 400. 


DIAMONDS, GOLD, JEWELRY BOUGHT. 
Martin Feingold, 1,203 6th Av. (47th). 

BRyant 9-6933. 

GOLD, DIAMO 
Feingold’s, 781 
6lst), REgent 4-3445. 


DIAMONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Howard Kennedy. Now at 379 Sth Av, 








JEWELRY BOUGHT. 
ngton Av. (corner 














York City. In eight 


In all three of these 








The best of markets has its best parts. 


There are 114 merchandising districts in New 


median annual family expenditure is above 
$6,000, in 17 of these it is above $4,500, and 
in 73 districts it is above $3,000. ‘These are 
the better-buying districts of New York City. 


The Richest Market in the World 
Has Its Richest Portions 


of these districts the 








choice portions of the 


New York Market, The New York Times 


has a greater percentage of its city circulation 


than any other newspaper. 


IN THE CHOICEST PORTIONS OF 
THE NEW YORK MARKET, THE NEW 
YORK TIMES IS THE CHOICE OF 
BOTH READERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
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NEW YALE 


WAITING ON FUNDS § 





Sixty Relief Workers Assigned 
to Board of Education but 
Payroll Cash Is Needed. 


———————— 


TO BE SCANNED 


—e 


ALL CASES 











Causes for Derelictions in the | 


Public Schools Will Be Sought 
to Find a Remedy. 





By RICHARD TOMPKINS. 


A program of more intensive 
study and thorough treatment of 
the truancy problem in the public 
schools is awaiting the release of 
Federal funds to the Works Divi- 


sion of the Emergency Relief Bu-/| 


reau, which will cooperate with the 
Board of Education in the project. 
- George H. Chatfield, director of 
the Bureau of Attendance of the 
Board of Education, is in charge of 
the program, which will enlist, 
through the Works Division, the 
services of psychologists, psychi- 
atrists, social case workers and 
counselors in an effort to establish 
the causes of truancy and find the 
best methods of dealing with it. 

The inadequacy of the staff of the 
Bureau of Attendance, now num- 
bering 275 officers and 30 assis- 
tants, was pointed out last Summer 
by Mr. Chatfield in his request at 
budget hearings for fifty additional 
members, who would have been 
drawn from the ranks of substitute 
teachers. With this request denied, 
Mr. Chatfield said yesterday, little 
could be done beyond following up 
absentees and trying to improve at- 
tendance. 


Sixty Workers Assigned. 


However, the Works Division re- 
cently authorized the assignment 
of sixty workers to the field, but 
has not had sufficient funds to 
place more than five of them actu- 
ally on the scene. Miss Grace 
Chase, former field agent of the 
Public Education Association, has 
just begun a program of training 
for the social case workers which 
the Works Division will supply with 
the five who have been sent. 

Although the Works Division has 
authorized the assignment of only 
sixty persons to the project, Mr. 
Chatfield said he could ‘‘easily’’ 
use 400 additional staff members if 
the truancy problem is to be dealt 
with successfully. There are about 
5,000 habitual truants a year, Mr. 
Chatfield said, and if all pupils who 
attend school irregularly were 
counted the number would reach 
10,000. 

‘“‘We have made all the gains we 
can make with the present staff in 


the follow-up of absentees and the | 
Mr. | 
“To make a real in- | 


improvement of attendance,” 
Chatfield said. 
road into the problem it is neces- 
sary to attack the conditions which 
produce truants as well as deal 
with individual offenders. 

‘It must be made possible for a 
child to succeed in school work so 
that he will want to go to school 
instead of run away from it. At 
the same time we must set up the 
social relations through which a 
truant can grow up to normal 
adulthood. That is impossible with 
the present staff. 

‘There is a very definite trail 
from truancy to delinquency. It is 
like temperature to fever.’’ 


Early Background Needed. 


Commenting yesterday on the 
program: to reduce truancy, Wil- 
liam Hodson, Commissioner of the 
Department of Public Welfare, 
under which the Works Division 
comes, emphasized the importance 
of knowing the early background 
of an individual with delinquent 
tendencies. 

‘*‘I think the key to the successful 
treatment of crime, delinquency and 
truancy is in focusing attention on 
the individual,’’ Mr. Hodson said. 
“You cannot treat the problem on 
& mass basis nor lay down general 
rules. 

‘““We can find out a tremendous 
lot about the individual in knowing 
his background. We can explain 
and understand the conduct of 
every human being if we know his 
background. If we know his back- 
ground well we can almost fore- 
cast his future. Our problem is to 
get this background and then deal 
with the individual in the light of 
his experience. 

‘“‘The program is not concerned 
with violations of the law, but pri- 
marily with understanding truants 
and doing intelligent things for 
them. In the end we hope to re- 
duce truancy and delinquency, and, 
incidentally, in so doing we will 
reduce the need for relief.’’ 

Mr. Chatfield saw three factors 
in the problem of truancy—the 
home, the school and the neigh- 
borhood. The truant, he said, usu- 
ally was a child below normal in- 
telligence from a family ‘‘well be- 
low par, economically.’’ The par- 
ents of most truants are in the 
lower-paid occupations and _ the 


Standing, left to right: 


= 


All sections of the country are represented on the Undergraduate Committee at Bryn Mawr which 
is conducting a campaign for a $20,000 student quota of the College’s Million Dollar Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Fund. New. York members of the committee are pictured above as follows: 

Seated left to right: Mary E. Whalen of Dobbs Ferry; Barbara Lewis of New York City; Jean C. 
Porter of New York City, and Anne G. Hawks ofSummit, N. J. 
Barbara Spafford of New York City; Elizabeth P. Wyckoff of New York 
City; Elizabeth Monroe of Rye; Jean M. Cluett of Troy, and Maynard Riggs of New York City. 








SCIENCE IN SLUMP 


ee ee 


Points to Example of Other 
Nations, Especially Russia. 


me ee ee 


Special to THE NEW YoRK TIMES. 
NEW HAVEN, Conn., 
— Expressing chagrin that 
United States had done so little, 
comparison with other countries, 
especially Russia, in using scien- 
tific methods in trying to. attain 
social, economic and physical im- 
provement such as conquering dis- 
ease, Dr. Karl T. Compton, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, said here tonight 
there was acute need for scientific 
rather than the present political or 
opportunist approach. 
He asserted that America has 
thrived on unrestricted exploitation 


the 
in 


more scientifically 
Speaking at the initiation banquet 
of the Yale Chapter of Sigma Xi, 
Dr. Compton said: 

“It is interesting and somewhat 
disheartening to note that our 
country, with all its boasted pro- 
gressiveness, has paid less attention 
to 
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March 16. 


in the future. ' 


M. 1.7, HEAD URGES 
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In Speech at Yale Dr. Compton | 





of the gifts of nature but must act | 


} 
} 
| 


| 
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science as a means of com- | 
bating our present difficulties than | 
|'any of the other great powers. 


‘Russia, seeing what science has 


ing in other countries, especially in 


‘done in raising the standard of liv- | 


} 


our country, is centring her whole 


economic program on science. 
‘‘“Great Britain also has taken de- 


social and economic improvement 
despite the fact that she 
harder hit than we by the war, her 
unemployment crisis came sooner, 
her taxes are high. She has called 
her. leading scientific men to ad- 
vise her Privy Council on scientific 
and technical policies through three 
advisory councils. | 

‘‘Programs of research have been 
inaugurated in twenty-one of the 
most important industrial associa- 
tions. 

‘Italy has mobilized her research 
facilities in a broad scale effort to 
rehabilitate her economic position 
and to counteract her deficiency in 
raw materials through application 
of her ‘brain power’ to the effec- 
tive use of what she has. 

“Until recently Germany led the 
world in her sustained efforts to 
|Maintain a strong economic posi- 
‘tion through scientific research, 
notably in the fields of chemistry 
|and metallurgy. 
| ‘Japan, for years, has been bend- 
|ing every effort to introduce West- 
ern technology into her industrial 
procedures, accompanied by an ex- 
tensive program of scientific edu- 
cation of her own scholars. 





of our own country. As spon as 
we got into trouble, we cut our 
government expenditures for scien- 
tific worx more severely than those 
of any other government activity. 

‘“‘We gave no consideration either 
to unemployed scientists or to the 
public value of their work in our 
emergency measures for relief of 
unemployment or for economic re- 
habilitation. And yet we have prid- 
ed ourselves as being the most ad- 
vanced nation on earth.’’ 

Four Honored at Carnegie. 

Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 

PITTSBURGH, March 16.—Four 
students at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology made perfect scho- 
lastic records during the first. se- 
mester of this year, according to the 
honor list announced this week. 
Three were juniors, Miss Louise 
Meixner, Jack Edward -McKee and 
Bernard B. Lustman, all of Pitts- 
burgh, and the fourth student was 








.a sophomore, Miss Mary L. Kalten- 


child usually is neglected by par-| baugh, also of Pittsburgh. 


ents being away all day at work. 
School Facilities Limited. 


The public schools, he explained, 
have no facilities for all-day pro- 
grams of study and recreation, like 
progressive and private’ schools. 
With little time or teaching per- 
sonnel for individual attention, the 
schools produce failures in studies, 
the pupil becomes dissatisfied, he 
said, and with a sense of failure 
engendered in his mind he loses 
self-respect and runs away. 

Mr. Chatfield pointed out that 
there were ‘‘great stretches’’ of the 
city with no boys’ clubs or social 
activities during after-school hours, 
and the lack of these facilities 
leaves the boy to run wild and con- 
tinue his truant tendencies. 

With a more adequate staff 
promised, Mr. Chatfield expects to 
extend the case work of the bu- 
reau, sending social workers into 
the homes and carrying adjustment 
programs into the schools and com- 


thome owners here, 





munity centres. Attendance offi- 
cers of the bureau, he said, have | 
been doing ‘‘excellent’’ case work 
in addition to their other duties, 
but a much larger staff is neces- 
sary to deal with the problem | 
thoroughly. i 


' 


cisive steps to utilize science for | 


was | 





| “‘Compare this picture with that. 





Columbia’s Rare Books 
To Be Shown in April 


— 


The formal opening of Colum- 
bia University’s Rare Book De- 
partment will be held in April as 
part of an international exhibit 
of graphic arts in the Seth Low 
Memorial Library of the univer- 
sity, it was announced yesterday. 

The exhibition, which will be at- 
tended by bookbinders from all 
parts of the world, will be ar- 
ranged through the cooperation 
of most of the libraries and mu- 
seums in New York City. 

It will begin a new policy at the 
university of showing ancient 
manuscripts and rare volumes, 
not as monuments of the past, but 
as source material for contem- 
porary craftsmen. 

About 300 hand-bound books 
will be brought from Europe for 
the event, acording to Dr. Hell- 
mut Lehmann-Haupt, qprator. 
These volumes date from 1890. 


FACULTY IS CHOSEN 








FOR ARABIC COURSE | 


| due to what scientists call polariza- 





Summer Study at Princeton Uni- | 
versity Will Embrace Culture | 


and Literature. 
Snecial to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
PRINCETON, N. J., March 16.— 
The personnel of the faculty which 


will conduct the courses to be of-| 
fered in the seminar in Arabic and | 


Islamic studies at Princeton Uni- 
versity next Summer under the au- 


spices of the American Council of | 
Learned Societies was announced | 
today by Professor Philip K. Hitti, | 
director of the seminar and ASsso- | 
ciate Professor of Semitic Litera- 


ture at Princeton. 

Special lectures supplementing 
the courses will be given by au- 
thorities in the various fields. 
expected that among the visiting 
lecturers will be Professor A. A. 
Vasiliev of the University of Wis- 
consin, Byzantine scholar; Profes- 
sor George Sarton of Harvard Uni- 


versity, historian of science; Dr. 
James A. Montgomery, Professor 
of Hebrew at the University of 
Pennsylvania; Professor Martin 
Sprengling of the University of Chi- 
cago, Arabic scholar, and Dr. 
Charles C. Torrey, archaeologist 
and Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages at Yale University. 

Dr. Mehmet Aga-Oglu of the Uni- 


versity of Michigan, who will give) 


a course on Islamic art, and Pro- 


fessor Samuel M. Zwemer of the) 
Seminary, | 


Princeton Theological 
who has spent many years as a mis- 
sionary in Arab countries, will com- 
plete that part of the faculty 
drafted from other institutions. 

Princeton will be represented on 
the teaching staff by Professor 
Hitti and by Dr. Walter L. Wright 
Jr., Assistant Professor of History, 
who is secretary of the seminar. 
Nabih Amin Faris of Jerusalem, a 
graduate student at Princeton, and 
Edward Jurji of Baghdad, a for- 
mer graduate student, will assist 
Professor Hitti in giving courses 
on the Arabic language. 

The curriculum of the seminar 
will consist of the basic course, 
Islamic culture and Arabic litera- 
ture, in which emphasis will be 
placed upon the contribution of the 
Arabic-speaking peoples to science 
and literature; two courses on the 
Arabic language, one course on the 
Ottoman Turkish language, 


achievements of the Ottoman Em- 
pire and one on Islamic art. 














Visit Houses and Urge Improvements 





Special to THzE NEW YorK TIMES. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., March: for this work,’’ Professor Folsom | 


16.—Vassar College is participating | said today. ‘‘They are able to make 
in the Better Housing program /a nice approach to the public, and 
started by the Federal Housing Ad-. 


ministration. 

Twenty-eight juniors and seniors, 
with members of a local committee, 
have beén canvassing tenants and 
urging home 
modernization with funds provided 
by local banks and guaranteed by 
the FHA. They started in Febru- 
ary and will continue until May. 

The students are enrolled in a 


course in economics under Professor | 
Joseph K. Folsom. Twenty per'| 
| cent of the people they called upon | der Professor Folsom. Through this 
have agreed to undertake home re-' they participate in social work at 


i 'Lincoln Centre, a settlement house 
College people are well fitted’ 


pairs and modernization. 





at the same time get very valuable 
experience in studying the commu- 
nity. It is valuable preparation for 
social work they might do wHen 
they leave college.’ 

The same group of girls will soon 
begin a survey of recreational and 
education resources of Pough- 
keepsie, in cooperation with the 
Emergency Relief Bureau. 

The students engaged in these 
surveys are enrolled in a class 
known as “The Community,’’ un- 


maintained largely by the college. 


| 
i 
| 
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SAY LIGHT GLARE 
FLAVORS PLANTS 


eee ee ee 


T. Experts Also Assert 
That Daylight Rays Fortify 
Poisons in Vegetation. 


oa ee —-- -— 


By The Associated Press. : 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 16.— 
A new scientific idea that plants 


| use the glare of daylight to impart 


| 


| Heggie. 
_structural unbalance, 


special flavors and to fortify their 
poisons comes from the chemistry 
laboratory of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

The actual evidence is the direct 
production in the laboratory of an 
unsymmetrical molecule by Profes- 
sor Tenney L. Davis and Robert 
Unsymmetrical means a 
like a man 


‘with one arm twice the length of 





the other one. 

The chemists made these unbal- 
anced shapes in chemical test tubes 
by use of polarized light, which is 
the bane of every human eye. It is 
nearly all the glare in light, par- 
ticularly in daylight. The glare 
comes from reflections of light. But 
its irritating effects on the eye are 


| tion. 


It is | 


During reflection much of the 


tion, its rays line up and swing to 
'and fro in the same plane, instead 


'of the ordinary ‘‘every-which-way”’ 


| vibration. 


For many years industry has been 
using these polarized or giare 
beams to test sugar, various drugs 
and poisons and some of the plant 
substances used in clothes and arts. 


The rotation is 
positive identification of the grade 


'to left or right. 


ness and flavor. 

Similarly, nicotine in its natural 
state always turns these glare 
beams toward the left. 
|ists have been able to make an 
| artificial nicotine which turns them 
i'to the right. And this right-turning 
nicotine is less poisonous than the 
natural left-turning product. 

Chemists are fairly sure that this 
power of rotation rises from the 
structure of the substance through 
which the rays pass. 





Parents’ Group to Hold Bridge. 


The Parent Teachers Association 
of the De Witt Clinton High School 
will hold its regular monthly bridge 
at 2:15 P. M. Tuesday in the main 
building at Mosholu Parkway and 
Paul Avenue, the Bronx, according 
to an announcement yesterday. 





light changes its method of vibra- 


TO HELP FUND DRIVE 


Undergraduates Give Up Des- 
serts for 4 Weeks in Cam- 
paign to Raise Money. 








ALUMNI SEEKING $1,000,000 





Students, With Own Quota Set 
at $20,000, Eagerly Plana 
Series of Affairs. 





Special to THE NeW YORK TIMEs. 

BRYN MAWR, Pa., March 16.— 
Undergraduates of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege are pouncing upon and analyz- 
ing carefully every money-raising 
plan that shows promise. Con- 
fronted with a quota of $20,000 in 
the Alumni Association’s campaign 
to raise a fiftieth anniversary fund 
of $1,000,000, the students are go- 
ing without desserts, imposing 
taxes and planning card tourna- 
ments, dances and plays. 

The campus committee, headed 
by Miss Peggy Little of Boston, 
president of the Undergraduate As- 
sociation, is also considering sev- 
eral additional schemes, which are 
still in a nebulous stage. Before 
they are adopted or rejected advice 
will be sought from the fathers of 
some of the undergraduates at a 
meeting here over which Mrs. F. 
Louis Slade of New York, national 
campaign chairman, will preside. 

The drive for funds, with which 
to erect a new science building and 
further a college program held in 
abeyance for several years because 
of the depression, began late in 
January. The quota assigned to the 
undergraduates represents  one- 
fiftieth of the minimum nationwide 
goal. 

Hoping to obtain a large part of 
the $20,000 through outright gifts 
and pledges, the campaign commit- 
tee later on will circulate pledge 
cards among the students. The 
committee members agreed, how- 
ever, that some money would have 
to be raised through campus «ctivi- 
ties; hence their consideration of 
every promising scheme coming to 
their attention. 

The undergraduates in the five 
halls of residence have voted to 
give up their desserts for four 
weeks and donate the money saved 
to the campaign fund. They also 
have imposed a tax of 5 per cent 
on book shop bills. 

Admission will be charged to a 
college bridge tournament. The 
first round will be played before 
the Easter vacation and ultimately, 
after the best teams from the resi- 
dence halls have been picked in 
the preliminary play, the college 
championship will be determined. 

A dance recital will be given on 
March 27 by Miss Josephine Petts, 
director of physical education, and 
a group of her assistants and un- 
dergraduates. Miss Little’s com- 
mittee is also sponsoring a dance 
recital to be given after the Easter 
vacation by Mrs. Edward Watson. 
A novel idea in campus entertain- 
ment will be introduced with a 





The glare beams, when passed |©4™P3 —s 
through sugar, would rotate either | 8iving a play, 


of the sugar, and also of its sweet- 


But chem- 


series of square dances to be held 
‘in the gymnasium on March 22, 
| April 27 and May 25. 
| For the further benefit of the 
campaign fund, the French club is 
‘‘La Soeur Beatrice,”’ 
iby Maurice Maeterlinck, in Good- 
j}hart Hall on March 23. The play, 
‘to be performed in French, is di- 
rected by Mile. Maud Rey, non- 
resident lecturer in French diction. 
The glee club plans to help swell 
the undergraduate total by giving 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, 
“The Pirates of Penzance,’’ on 
May 10 and 11. 





To Address Radcliffe Seniors. 
Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 16.— 
Alan Valentine, chairman of admis- 
sions at Yale University and master 
of Pierson College at Yale and 
president-elect of the University of 
Rochester, is to give the address at 
the Radcliffe College commence- 
ment exercises June 19. The Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Cam- 
bridge, will speak at the baccalau- 
reate service. 
































Notes of the New York Schools 





| A new program, providing social, 
education and vocational guidance 
for the students of Bryant High 
School will be started this month, ac- 
cording to James P. Warren, princi- 
pal of the school. The purpose of the 
program is to aid the pupil in making 
‘‘a more intelligent transition’’ from 
high school into the world outside. 


The third annual frolic of the Prin- 
cipals Club will be given at the Hotel 
Croydon, 12 East Eighty-sixth Street, 
on March 30 at 6:30 P. M. Reserva- 
tions may be made with Miss. Sara 
on at Public School 160, Brook- 
yn, 


A large exhibit of the work of high 
school students in designing small 
homes in cardboard miniature, land- 
scaping and other construction work 
will be shown at the Greater New 
York Better Housing, Home and 
Building Modernization Exposition to 
be held in the Port Authority Build- 
ing March 25 to 31, inclusive. The 
exhibit will be under the direction of 
Associate Superintendent William E. 





a | Grady. 
course on the development- and — 
4 : | The Hunter College High School 


Parent-Teacher Association will hold 


la 
12:30 P. M. 


regular meeting on Thursday at 
in the school, 320 East 
Ninety-sixth Street. Dr. Margaret E. 


Fries will speak on ‘Adolescents’ 


| Methods of Solving Their Problems.’’ 





Courses for the training of teachers 
and supervisors of _ sight-saving 
classes will be offered during the 1935 
Summer sessions of Teachers College, 
Columbia; the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, and Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, according to 
an announcement by the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness. 


The Transcription Supervisors As- 
sociation has appointed an educa- 
tional committee ‘‘to acquaint the 
students of business schools, colleges 
and young people’s clubs with what 
the business world will demand of 
them as stenographers, voice-ma- 
chine operators and typists.” The 
association's — is at the 
Women’s City Club. 


The annual dinner of the Parents 
Association of the Horace Mann 
Schools, Teachers College, Columbia, 
will be held on Tuesday at 7 P. M. in 
the A. W. A. clubhouse, 361 West 
Fifty-seventh Street. The speakers 
will be Dr. Paul Mort and dward 
Corsi. Dr. Milton C. Del Manzo will 
preside. 


The School for Adult Jewish Edu- 
cation is offering lectures by Nathan 


|Reich and Koppel S. Pinson on 
| Wednesday evening at 7:45 o'clock, 
and by Elsie Gluck and Shalom Spie- 
gel at the same hour on Thursday 
evening at the school, 35 East Sixty- 
second Street. 


The Women’s University, Club 106 
East Fifty-second Street, has ar- 
ranged a college conference and 
luncheon for the secondary school 
girls of the city next Saturday at 1 
P. M. Graduates of seventeen East- 
ern women’s colleges will speak at 
the meeting. 


Members of the Smith-Vassar Play- 
ers will give Noel Coward’s comedy, 
‘Hay Fever,’’ as the third in their 
plays of the season on Thursday and 
Friday evenings at the Vassar Club 
headquarters in the Hotel New 
Weston. 


The National Council of Delta 
Gamma, women’s fraternity, will be 
guests of honor on Friday evening at 
the annual Founders’ Day dinner of 
the fraternity, to be given by the 
Delta Gamma alumnae of the metro- 
politan area in the Beekman Tower, 
3 Mitchell Place. 


The Mount Holyoke Club of New 
York will entertain juniors and 
seniors of the college, home for the 
Spring vacation, at the club’s head- 
quarters, 52 East Fifty-second Street, 
on March 30 from 4 to 6 P. M. 


The second of a series of discus- 
sions on progressive education will be 
conducted by Ernest Galarza at the 
Yearlong School, Jamaica Estates, 
L. I., on Tuesday at 8:30 P. M. The 
subject will be ‘‘How Can We Edu- 
cate for the Post-Depression?’’ 


The ‘‘Colgate Plan,’’ which empha- 
sizes individual tutoring, will be ex- 
plained to prospective students and 
their parents by Dr. Howard B. Jef- 
ferson of Colgate University at a re- 
ception in the College Suite of the 
Hotel Lincoln tomorrow evening at 8 
o'clock. 


The twentieth anniversary of the 
Walden School will be celebrated on 
the evening of March 25 with a din- 
ner at the Aldine Club, 200 Fifth Ave- 
nue. The announcement of the din- 
ner says that men and women of na- 
tional prominence will speak. 


A performance of ‘‘The Tragedy of 
Tragedies,’’ or ‘‘The Life and Death 
of Tom Thumb the Great,’”’ by Henry 
Fielding, will be given by students of 
the Malcolm Gordon School at the 
Amateur Comedy Club, 150 East 





Thirtv-sixth Street, on Thursday at 
4P. M, 


Dr. Frederick S. Dunn, who has 
just been named Professor of In- 
ternational Relations at Yale. 


Dr. Cecil K. Drinker recently ap- 
pointed Dean of the School of Pub- 
lic Health at Harvard University. 








ENGINEERING MADE 
‘HUMAN’ AT BROWN 


Departures in Teaching Give 
Added Stress to. Extra- 
Technical Phases, 








| 


—_-—-— 


——— eo 


Members of the Faculty and 
Students Hold Frequent 
Discussion Meetings. 





Special to THz New YorxK TIMES. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 16. 
—In a program to make an engi- 
neering education a human as well 
as a technical experience, the divi- 
sion of engineering at Brown Uni- 
versity this year is carrying 
through a series of experiments 
which have brought about “‘inter- 
esting and encouraging results,’’ 
according to Professor William H. 
Kenerson, chairman of the division. 

The program has four major 
phases. Chiefly it gives students 
opportunity to discuss ways for im- 
proving their courses and to sched- 
ule a major part of their work 
themselves. 

The division is also increasing its 
efforts to acquaint freshmen with 
the engineering faculty and to give 
them a perspective on the entire 
field of engineering. Upper-class- 
men’s interest is being stimulated 
through infermal contacts with the 
faculty and professional engineers 
from off the campus. 

After the midyear examinations 
this year, students were invited to 
conferences with the faculty to dis- 
cuss the conduct of courses, meth- 
ods of instruction, educational ob- 
jectives and the measurement of 
results. Out of these conferences 
has come closer coordination of 
theoretical classroom work with 
practical laboratory work, and the 
development of problems which 
stress broad understanding of 
course material. 

“It was encouraging to find such 
cooperative interest,’’ Professor 
Kenerson said. ‘‘Courses are de- 
signed for students, and so it 
seems logical that they should dis- 
cuss with the faculty the problems 
of teaching and learning.’”’ 

An elastic course plan adapted to 
the individual abilities and inter- 
ests of the students is being tried 
again this year. Assigned work is 
arranged in order of importance. 
The most interested students do all 
of the assignments. Others may 
omit optional problems. 

The division’s policy of permit- 
ting students to set a date when 
problems are due has met with 
success. Professor Kenerson said 
today that he is often surprised that 
a class votes to complete a problem 
in a shorter time than would have 
been set by a member of the fac- 
ulty. 








| EDUCATORS HEAR ORATORS 





|By Disk Records, Assistants Asso- 
ciation Has a Forum on Speech. 





The voices of George W. Russell 
(AE), Gertrude Stein, Huey Long 
and Father Coughlin were heard 
through electrical transcription by 
guests at the annual luncheon of 
the Association of Assistants to 
Principal in the Hotel Pierre yes- 
terday in a demonstration of the 
modern method of teaching speech 
at Barnard College. 

William Cabell Greet, Professor 
of English at Barnard, said his 
department had made 3,000 speech 
records of the test story, ‘‘Arthur, 
the Young Rat,” and 500 records 
of the voices of public speakers 
taken from the radio. 

Every freshman has her speech 
recorded at the beginning of her 
college career and hears it three 
times a year thereafter to note the 
progress she makes in speech im- 
provement. It is one of the aims 
of the language department, Pro- 
fessor Greet said, to approach ‘‘the 
chaotic and difficult’’ field of 
speech on a ‘‘common sense” basis 
and preserve a naturalness of voice. 





MUCH WORK IS OPTIONAL | 








TUFTS STAGE CLUB 
NOW 25 YEARS OLD 


Dramatics Group to Present 
3 One-Act Plays This Week 
to Mark Anniversary. 








BIG DRAMA SET FOR APRIL 





Aim Is to Aid Prospective Teach- 
ers of English Literature and 
Play-Training for Coaching. 





Special to THz NEW YORK TIMES. 

SOMERVILLE, Mass., March 16. 
—Pen, Paint and Pretzels, the dra- 
matics society of Tufts College, is 
this year celebrating its silver an- 
niversary. 

One of the older dramatic clubs, 
the Tufts organization is rounding 
out twenty-five years of unbroken 
production of well-known and orig- 
inal plays. 

The ‘‘Three P’s,” originally a 
men’s society alone, absorbed the 
Masque, the women’s dramatic club, 
a few years ago, and it now con- 
sists of five men and five women, 
all seniors, who are elected because 
of their outstanding stage ability. 


Under the direction of William’ 


Northrop Morse, professor of dra- 
matic literature and coach of dra- 
matics, these ten produce the long 
plays which are staged each year. 

Every year there is @ Spring pro- 
duction of original plays, written 
by students in Professor Morse’s 
playwriting class and _ directed 
either by the playwrights them- 
selves or members of the play pro 
duction class. 

This year the original one-act 
vehicles, to be presented next 
Thursday and Friday, are ‘‘All the 
World’s a Stage,’’ written by Shel- 
don Christian; ‘‘The Waitress and 
the Princess,’’ by Theodore Pack- 
ard, and ‘‘Ashes of April,’’ by Ar- 
thur Razee., 

While these plays are staged and 
directed by the members of the 
‘“‘Three P’s’’ themselves, the well- 
known drama, ‘‘Counsellor-at- 
Law,’’ will be produced in April 
under the direction of Professor 
Morse. The leading feminine role 
will be taken by Miss Nance Hal- 
leck of New York City, who is to 
play the part of Zeborah Chapman. 

The aim of this concerted dra- 
matic activity is to develop some- 
thing in the nature of the late Pro- 
fessor George Pierce Baker’s dra- 
matic workshop at Harvard and to 
give prospective teachers of Eng- 
lish literature and drama training 
‘for coaching. This aim is benefited 
by the policy of the college admin- 
istration, which grants course cred- 
it for dramatic study, a policy fol- 
lowed at few institutions. 

High school guest nights consti- 
tute one of the unique features of 
Tufts dramatic activity. On these 
evenings the teachers of dramatics 
and members of dramatic clubs of 
twenty neighboring high schools 
are invited to the dress rehearsals 
of major productions. 


ACTS TO UNITE ALUMNAE. 


Pittsburgh College for Women 
Selects Representatives. 











Special to THe New York TIMEs. 

PITTSBURGH, March 16.—Alum- 
nae representatives have been ap- 
pointed by Pennsylvania College for 
Women to knit more closely the 
widely scattered alumnae of the 
college. Aside from the New York 
City P. C. W. Club, the metropoli- 
tan district has Miss Georgia E. 
Meinecke as its Westchester County 
representative and Mrs. William G. 
Rohlffs in Long Island. 

The local representatives will con- 
duct the competitive scholarship 
examinations, which will be given 
in New York City early in May. 

This is the first year scholarships 
have been given in this manner at 
r. C. W. 








Faculty Wives’ Club Success at Colgate; 
Members Carry On Variety of Activities 





HAMILTON, N. Y., March 16.— 
The problem of keeping wives of 
faculty members happy has appar- 
ently been solved at Colgate Uni- 
versity. And thus indirectly pro- 
fessors and instructors are more 
efficient. 

The Faculty Woman’s Club, which 
is not merely a club to promote 
bridge games, has been the means 
of doing it. Started in December, 
1927, by Mrs. George Barton Cut- 
ten, wife of the president, it has 
constantly increased its scope until 
now it sponsors eight activities. 

Today the results of Mrs. Cut- 
ten’s planning are evident. 

After considering that many of 
the women are college graduates 
with training in particular fields, 





they organized study groups. Now 
Mrs. Frederick M. Jones is chair- 





Special to THE NEW YorRK TIMES, 


man of the group studying French; 
Mrs. E. Wilson Lyon heads a group 
studying current events; Mrs. 4n- 
drew Kerr heads the music group; 
Mrs. G. L. Stebbins heads the art 
unit; contemporary literature dis- 
cussions are under Miss Helen Sin- 
clair of the library staff; gardening 
study is directed by Mrs. A. ‘ 
Smith; athletics are supervised by 
Mrs. D. W. Trainer, and the drama 
study is under Mrs. S. J. French. 

The club now has about ninety 
members. Nearly every afternoon 
or night the groups meet. On 
Wednesday nights they have the 
full use of Huntington gymnasium 
for games or swimming. 

Although the club has regular 


meetings only once a month, it is | 


so well organized that plans are 
carried out without any difficulty. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


Largest in Its History This 
Year Will Introduce the 
Tercentenary Fete. 





MANY ‘ADULT’ COURSES 





These Will Deal With World 
Problems—30 Visiting Pro- 
fessors Will Aid. 





Special to THe NEw YorK Truegs. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 16.— 
Plans are now being completed for 
Harvard’s largest Summer school 


this year as the introduction to the 
tercentenary celebration of the 
founding of Harvard College. 

The Summer school, which caters 
to both men and women and is the 
oldest institution of its kind in the 
country, this year will have the 
biggest faculty, greatest number of 
courses and largest variety of sub- 
jects in its history. Present plans 
call for a national Summer school, — 
as well-rounded as a university. 

Leading educators from many 
parts of this country and from Eu- 
rope will be on the faculty. There 
will be thirty visiting professors 
from twenty-eight institutions and 
eighty-two members of the regular 
Harvard faculty. 

One of the features of the Sum- 
mer curriculum will be the number 
of courses for adults who desire ‘‘to 
keep up with the times.’’ These 
courses will deal with national and 
international problems of finance, 
labor, the Roosevelt administration, 
sociology, economics, political 
parties and trade. 

Other subjects in the adult educa< 
tion field will give surveys of the 
latest advances in the sciences and 
arts. There will be survey courses 
in economics, psychology, botany, 
chemistry, engineering and biologi- 
cal sciences, ornithology, sociology 
and philosophy for those who want 
to know in a general way what is 
going on today in those fields. 

There will also be courses in the 
speaking of modern languages. 

Emphasis will be placed this year 
on the great number of graduate 
or advanced study courses in vir- 
tually the entire regular college 
curriculum. 

Professor Kirtley F. Mather, di< 
rector of the Summer school, ex- 
plains that the usual wide array of 
courses in education for teachers 
will be given and also the custom- 
ary studies for undergradyates, but 
that special stress will be on the 
graduate study and on “adults 
keeping up with the times.” 

Several distinguished speakers 
will give free public lectures during 
the sessions. Among them will be 
Dr. Harry A. Overstreet, head of 
the Department of Psychology and 
Philosophy at the College of the 
City of New York; Dr. Oliver M. 
W. Sprague, Professor of Banking 
and Finance at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School and former adviser to 
the Bank of England and the 
United States Treasury; John W, 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Edue- 
cation: Willard E. Givens, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association; Miss Sarah 
Wambaugh, technical adviser and 
deputy member of the Saar Plebis- 
cite Commission, and Dr. Antonio 
Pannekoek, Professor of Astronomy 
at the Astronomical Institute in 
Amsterdam. 


RECORD OF 2150 B.C. 
IS GIVEN TO FORDHAM 


Clay Cone Bearing Cuneiform 
Writing Was Found at Ur, the 
Birthplace of Abraham. 











Fordham University Library ob 
tained yesterday a clay cone record, 
found at Ur of the Chaldees, the 
birthplace of Abraham. Dr. James 
J. Walsh, physician, author and 
lecturer, made the presentation. 

The cone is of light yellow vitri- 
fied clay upon which cuneiform 
characters had been impressed when 
the clay was soft and moist. The 
writing is identified with Libit-Ish- 
tar, the King of Nisin, 2150 B. C. 

The inscription of twenty lines, in 
two columns, was translated by Pro- 
fessor Pfeiffer of Harvard Univer- 
sity as follows: 

‘‘The divine Libit-Ishtar, the hum- 
ble shepherd of Nippur, the faith- 
ful husbandman of Ur, who does: 
not change the face of Etidu, a lord 
who befits Erech, the King of Su- 
mer and Akkad, who captivated the- 
heart of Ininni (Ishtar), am I. 

‘‘When justice in Sumer and Ak- 
kad he had established (three lines 
not yet deciphered) the temple of 
justice he built.’’ 

The four cities mentioned had 
been thought to be mythicai, but 
the discovery of the cone substan- 
tiates their existence as mentioned 
in the Book of Genesis. The writ~- 
ing is of the type used during the 
days of Abraham. oo 

The cone is about 4% inches high 
and 2 inches across at the base. 
It was thrust into a hole in the wall 
of the temple in which it was found 
three years ago by an American ex-~- 
pedition, so future generations 
might discover it and know the: 
builder of the edifice. 

It will be exhibited in the Ford«, 
ham University Library. 





Stamp to Speak at Syracuse. 
Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., March 16.— 
Syracuse University’s commence-. 
ment speaker June 3 will be Sir Jo- 
siah Stamp, a director of the Bank, 
of England, according to an afi- 
nounggment today by Chancellor 
Charles W. Flint. Sir Josiah’s ca- 
reer has been as closely connected 
with education, writing and re. 
search as with active affairs; a 
leading British economist, he is vice. 
chairman of the London School of 
Economics and former president o8. 
the Royal Statistical Society. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE WANTED 


with science major, pleasing personality, 
for egistrar of Class A medical college, 
To travel among colleges to interview cane 
didates for admission. lary $3,000, ime. 
mediate appointment. Send career in oute« 
line, photograph, and references to Wayn@- 
Davis, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. -. 


EDUCATION > 
THE ATKINSON SCHOOL 


Madison, Conn. Frances E. Atkinson, Dir, 

An unusual school for unusual children, ~; 
Progressive re-education for children with mil@ 
behavior difficulties. Cases of sub-normality cone - 
sidered under specia] circumstances, 
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~ NASSAU T0 BALLOT 





Elections to Be Held Tuesday 
in 48 Localities—30°% Rise 
In Vote Is Expected. 





HEMPSTEAD RIVALRY KEEN 





Coalition Opposes the Mayor 
—Candidates in Freeport 
Switch Affiliation. 





f Bpecial to THE NEW Yor«K TIMES. 

MINEOLA, L. I., March 16.— 
Voters of forty-eight villages in Nas- 
sau County will go to the polls on 
Tuesday to elect local governing 
bodies for the coming twelve months. 
Registration in the larger villages 
is reported 30 per cent greater than 
last year, reflecting interest in con- 
tests in Hempstead, Valley Stream, 
Freeport and elsewhere. 

Six villages that previously held 





March elections will hold them in/| 
June this year. They are Brook- | 
ville, Lattingtown, Matinecock, Mut-| 
tontown, Oyster Bay Cove and, 
Upper Brookville. 
A total of 8,245 voters, the largest 
municipal registration in Nassau, | 
are eligible to vote in Hempstead, | 
where Democratic and Taxpayers-| 
Economy forces are in alliance’ 
against the Citizen’s party ticket. | 
Postmaster Thomas J. Hartnett, | 
Democratic leader in Hempstead, 
predicted today victory for the Dem- 
ocratic and Taxpayers-Economy | 
candidates by a plurality of about | 
600. Clarence A. Edwards, Citizen’s | 
party chairman, declared, however, 
that Dr. W. Taylor Chamberlin, 
- Citizen’s candidate for re-election as | 
Mayor, would be returned to office. 
A Mix-Up at Freeport. 

Freeport politics are in a mix-up. 
Mayor Robert E. Patterson and 
Trustee Walter Nichols, who two 
years ago were elected to, office by 
the Citizen’s party, are candidates 
of the Economy party this year. 
Former Trustee John F, Delorme, 
who two years ago opposed Mr. | 
Patterson as a candidate of the! 
Economy party, now is a candidate | 
of the Citizen’s Union party. For-! 
mer Mayor C. M. Flint, chairman '! 
of the Citizen’s Union party, organ-' 
ized the Economy party. | 
Republicans, Democrats and So- | 
cialists are conducting a three-sided | 
campaign in Valley Stream. There | 
are five vacancies, for Mayor, 
police justice and three trustee- | 


| 
| 
| 











ships. The election of a police jus-| 
tice became necessary because of 
the removal by the Appellate Divi- | 
sion of Justice Arthur Case for de-, 
linquency in handling fines. | 

The election in Malverne is ex-) 
pected to be affected by the out- 
come of the controversy between 
the local Board of Education and | 
members of Our Lady of Lourdes | 
Roman Catholic Church over the 
ban on the Newman Club in the 
high school at Malverne. Three par- 
ties, the Independent, the Taxpay- 
ers, which is an offshoot of the 
former, and the Democratic, have. 





PLANE IN 


HAYERSTRAW YOTE 


> | WATCHED BY STATE 
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Northrop low-wing monoplane, with a cruising speed of 225 miles and equipped with a 700 horsepower 
Wright-Cyclone supercharged engine, which is being groomed by the Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., for another attempt at the transcontinental record. 








Three Trustees. 

*“George A. Young (Community). 

*C. A. Larson (Community). 

Charles G. Reinhart Jr. (Community). 
GREAT NECK ESTATES. 
Mayor. 

Alfred E. Jordan (Citizens). 

Two Trustees. 

Arthur E. Bowne (Citizens). 

Daniel A. Dorsey (Citizens). 

GREAT NECK PLAZA. 
Two Trustees. 
Frederick Uhl (Citizens). 
*William H. Lyon (Citizens). 
Police Justice. 
Irwin R. Browner (Citizens). 
James K. Dick (Neighborhood). 
HEMPSTEAD. 
Mayor. 

George M. Estabrook (Taxpayers Econ- 

om 


- De 
‘Taylor Chamberlin (Citizens). 
Two Trustees. 
Mortimer D. Jones (Taxpayers). 
Walter H. Tappen (Taxpayers). 
Robert J. Hartnett (Citizens). 
Henry C. Bickmeyer (Citizens). 
HEWLETT BAY PARK. 
Two Trustees. 
"Paul Fullern (Citizens). 
*John C. Greenleaf (Citizens). 
HEWLETT HARBOR, 
Two Trustees. 
(Names to be written on ballots.) 
HEWLETT NECK. 
Two Trustees. 
(Names to be written on ballots.) 


ISLAND PARK. 
Two Trustees. 
James J. Scully (New Deal). 
Charles E. Ainsley (New Deal). 
George D. Cook (Jeffersonian). 
Geoffrey Ware (Jeffersonian). 
*Walter D. Beaumel (Citizens). 
*James 8. Sparling (Citizens). 
KENSINGTON. 
Mayor. 
T. Bartlett (Citizens). 
Two Trustees. 
Charles H. Mellor (Citizens). 
Henry B. Oatley (Citizens). 
LAKE SUCCESS. 
Two Trustees. 
(Names to be written on ballots.) 
LYNBROOK. 
Mayor. 
‘Howard G. Wilson (Independent).° 
Frederick W. Reihl (Fusion). 
Two Trustees. 
*Fred Greis (Independent). 
*Leonard E. Waterman (Independent). 
J. Henry Nussle (Fusion). 
Walter A, Scott (Fusion). 
MALVERNE. 
Mayor. 
Edward Smith (Taxpayers). 
“Hamilton Gaddis (Independent). 
Joseph F. Murray (Democrat). 
Two Trustees. 
John C. Lorenzen (Taxpayers). 
James B. Latello (Taxpayers). 
William T. Harris (Independent). 
Harry Leonhard (Independent). 
Christopher Denker (Democrat). 
tAlfred T. Young (Democrat). 
MANORHAVEN. 
Mayor. 
Drenger (Citizens). 
Two Trustees. 
Mrs. Dorothy Ford (Citizens). 
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his 
| flying. 


— —~ 


Wiley Post is sure now that 
has all the problems of substrato- 
sphere flying “‘licked.’’ He said so 
yesterday while he was chatting 


oil man who, with TWA, is hacking 
experiment in high altitude 


The pilot, who flew as fast as 340 
miles an hour on Friday and broke 


the record from Burbank to Cleve- 


land set by racing planes, was 


he | 


‘here with Frank Phillips, Oklahoma, 


| was just perfect. 


chagrined that he did not finish. 


ithe flight in New York. 


‘“‘Most peopl will think 
failure,’’ he said. Then he smiled. 


wee Beg 5% 


Associated Press Photo. 


Wiley Post outlines his plans for another flight to his backer, | 
| Frank Phillips, Oklahoma oil. man, in a meeting here yesterday between 
the two. 


— 


Friday of the oxvgen supply which 


keeps his body, encased in special | 


suit and helmet, at atmospheric 


pressure in the thin air seven miles | 
the earth, he said’ 


the trouble could he corrected by | 
adding power to the oxygen gener-. 


or more above 


ator. 
‘I use liquid oxygen, you know,”’ 
he explained. 


right amount but I have. got to 
arrange to get it just a little longer. 
This will not be hard.”’ 

Post said the Winnie Mae had 


suffered no damage in the landing 


it was a 


at Cleveland Airport except that a' 


wing had ‘hooked in a little’ at a 





“The rate of flow, 
I always got the) 





Democrats 
Feud Will Not Split Them 
in Tuesday Elections. 





NYACK ALSO HAS CONTESTS OTHER PEEKSKILL ISSUES 





11 Rockland County Municipali- Mamaroneck to Act on Harbor 


ties Will Choose Mayors, Trus- 
tees and Police Justices. 





Speciai to THe New York Times. 

NYACK, N. Y., March 16.—There 
will be contests in eight of the 
eleven Rockland County munici- 
palitiee holding elections on Tues- 
day. In Haverstraw there will be 
a contest between Republicans and 
Democrats. All other contests hav: 
local issues. 

The Democrats 
have been split for years over Post- 
master James A. Farley. The Re- 
publicans have profited many times 
through the strength of the anti- 
Farley Democrats. 

It is contended the Farley feud 
has been settled and that the Dem- 
ocratic party in Haverstraw is now 
united. County political heads and 
even State leaders are watching the 
outcome of the result in Haver- 
straw on Tuesday with considerable 
interest. 

Nyack has several contests. The 
board of trustees has not been har- 
monious. Dr. J. Hudson Blauvelt, 


trustee, is escorted to and from 
work and his children are 


Contend Farley, 





| 
| 





; 


| lages will hold annual village elec- | 
| tions on Tuesday, 


in Haverstraw | 





VILLAGES TO YOTE 
IN WESTCHESTER 


16 of 21 Communities to Have 
Contests—aAll the Candidates 
Are Demanding Economy. 











Plan—Briarcliff Manor Will 
Decide Debt Problem. 





Special to THe New York Times. 


WHITE .PLAINS, N. Y., March 


MEDAL FOR ROOSEVELT. 


French Government. 


FRENCH MINT ISSUES 








16.—Twenty-one Westchester  vil- 


There are con-| 
tests in sixteen of the villages. | 

Interest is centred on the conflict- | 
ing claims of candidates. In none) 
of the villages are any major issues | 
being pressed or are candidates in- 
dulging in the hostilities that have 
marked previous contests. Econ- 
omy is the platform of all candi- 
dates. 

Recalling the theft of $33,254 from | 


the Bronxville Board of Education | 





MEDAL OF ROOSEVELT 


Portrait in High Relief Work by 
Theodore Spicer-Simson— 
Same Size as Model. 


PARIS, March 10 (By Mail).— 
Among the medals just issued by 
the French Government mint is a 
portrait medal of President Roose- 








‘last year, the Bronxville Taxpayers|velt in high relief by the English 
| Association mailed today to 1,100;| medallist Theodore Spicer-Simson. 
| voters an appeal to oppose Repub-| 


} 


‘dates are without opposition. 
under | 


candidate for the one-year term of! 


lican candidates for school trustee. 

Clarence Graves, former business | 
manager of the board, was sent to| 
Sing Sing recently after admitting 
the theft of school funds. 

The Taxpayers Association | 
charged today that Mr. Graves was) 
not bonded, that school trustees 
had not been aware of all matters, 
and that unbusinesslike practices 
had been followed. 

In Ardsley, Briarcliff Manor, Pel- 
ham, Rye and Scarsdale the candi- | 


Rudolf P. Berle, uncontested can- 


constant watch because of threat-;| didate for trustee in Scarsdale, is’ 
ening letters received by Dr. Blau-)} 4 brother of City Chamberlain A. A. 


velt several months ago. 


ters demanded that Mr. Blauvelt 


the Nyack board, and he did. 
As a result, Nyack is in the midst 


of a small-town personal political | 
battle. Toadd totheinterest, Mayor | 


Raymond L. Taylor, a county Re- 


publican leader, is fighting the com- | 


bined forces of both major political | 


There! raised for a new municipal build- 


d the c i f raising | 
and the question o 5 |M. J. Coffey (Ind. Citizens). 


parties to win re-clection. 


tice. 


The list of nominations for Rock- | 


land County follows: 
GRAND VIEW. 
Mayor. 
(Citizens). 
Two Trustees. 
*Albro C. Gavlor (Citizens). 
"Charles C. Ewart (Citizens). 
HAVERSTRAW., 
Mayor. 
(Republican). 
Engle (Democratic). 
Two Trustees. 
William Willett (Republican). 
Ettore Rubeo (Republican). 


*William Retz 


Smith 
D. 


LeRov 
*Charles 


| “James A. Brophy (Democratic). 


Michael Komonchak (Democratic). 
Police Justice. 


“James N. Brems (Republican). 
James P. McCabe (Democratic). 
HILLBURN. 

Mayor. 

*John Creeiman (Republican). 

Theodore DeGross (Square Dea)!). 
Trustee. 

*Arthur Wright (Republican), 
NYACK. 


These let-| Berle Jr. of New York. 


‘| Vernon Mayor, is making his politi- 
an employe of the New York Life |! 


Insurance Company, resign from 
| Law of Briarcliff Manor is running 


} 
} 


are four candidates for police jus- | 
| $35,000 for a new firehouse. | 
Propositions will be voted on in| 
Briarcliff Manor and Mamaroneck 
‘in the election on Tuesday. 


assume about $10,000 of 


Edwin W. 


Fiske Jr., son of a former Mount 
cal debut by running for trustee in 


Irvington-on-Hudson. Henry § H. 


again for Mayor of that village af- | 
ter serving as village head for four- 
teen years. 

Peekskill officials decided during | 
the past 
voters on April 9, the date of the 
Peekskill annual election, two prop-| 
ositions, whether $100,000 should be) 


ing, 


Ma- 
maroneck will decide whether $35,- 


| 000 should be spent for improving | 
‘the harbor. 


Briarcliff voters will 
be asked whether the village should 
indebted- 
ness of a small area annexed in 


| 1927. 


The tickets in the twenty-one vil- 
lages are as follows: 
ARDSLEY. 
Mayor. 
Seitz (unopposed). 
Trustee. 
Strachan (unopposed). 


*August 


*Robert W. 


Chester Slaybaugh (unoppoged). 


| *Henry H. Law 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR. 
Mayor. 

(unopposed). 
Trustee. 


| “James L. Selfridge (unopposed). 
= Henry Ingham (unopposed). 


Cocoanut Grove, Fla., 


'finished die which 
'meters 


week to submit to the) 
| P. J. Powers (Democratic). 


| *Talbert W. 


Mr. Spicer-Simson’s home is in 
but he is at 
present staying at his studio at 
Bourron, near Fontainebleau. His 
medals which are exhibited at the 
Metropolitan Museum of New. York 


T ELECTION FIGHTS 





' 
; 


| 


Design by Theodore Spicer-Sim- | 
son which has been issued by the. 





j 


' 





FACED IN SUFFOLK 


35 Candidates Seek Village 
Offices at Polls Tuesday— 
Party Lines Drawn. 








JUNE VOTING IN 5 PLACES 





Summer Resort Areas Changed 


Time of Balloting to Season 
of Heaviest Population. 





Special to Tas New York Tres. 
BABYLON, L. I., March 18. — 
Contests are confronting seven of 


_the twelve incorporated villages of 


Suffolk County that will hold elec~ 
tions Tuesday. Fifty-five candidates 
are seeking election to thirty-five 
offices. Seven Mayors, two police 
justices and twenty-six trustees are 
to be chosen. 2 

Since last year five of the county’s 
twenty-eight incorporated villages 
have voted to hold their elections 
in June. The total now having 
elections in that month is sixteen. 
The five decided on that course be- 
cause they are Summer resort vil- 
lages and their populations are 
heavier in June. 

The principal contests are in Lin- 
denhurst, Amityville, Babylon and 
Patchogue. Babylon Republicans 
recently denied renomination to 


and in a score of European mu-/ Mayor Joseph H. Sanderson, Repub- 
seums, include a number of prom-!|lican, after he had accepted Demo- 


inent Americans. 
medal of, President Taft during his 


‘term of office, and he has done 
‘others 
‘Graham Bell, 


his friend, 


Henry Ford 


of 


| Theodore Dreiser. 


The Roosevelt medal 
most artistically executed 


French mint. In common 


He executed a/ eratic 


; 


| 


has been} solitary issue. 


endorsement. Chester O, 
Ketcham Sr., also a Republican, re- 
ceived the nomination. The result 


Alexander is a race between two Republicans 
and | for the office of Mayor on opposite 


tickets. The battle is waged on a 


Republicans charge 


by the that the Democratic administration 
with manipulated the tax rate for politi- 


other medals by Mr. Spicer-Simgon, | cal purposes. 


it was made the actual size of the 
is five centi- 
Most artists 
or more in 
then reduced 


in diameter. 
make a model a foot 
diameter which is 


| 


| 


First Village Contest. 


Lindenhurst is having a taste of _ 


partisan politics in village affairs 
for che first time. Mayor Charles 


-mechanically, in which case the re-| Heling, Democrat and candidate for 


sulting die often exhibits an im-| re-election on the Progressive ticket, 








*J. J. Lofaro (Civic). 

*H. D, Haring (Civic). 

George Yunger (Civic). 

E. C. B. Cassell (Ind. Citizens). 
Percy Minnerly (Ind. Citizens), 


PELHAM, 
Mayor. 
Sprague (unopposed). 
Trustee. 
*Roy H. Passmore (unopposed). 
| PELHAM MANOR. 
, Mayor. 
, Timothy J. Mahoney (Democratic). 
| Randall Cremer (Republican). 
| Trustee. 
' Frank Goddard (Democratic). 
, Stanley J. Quinn (Democratic). 
*kKdmund C. Gause (Republican). 
Charles A. Muessel (Republican), 
PLEASANTVILLE. 
Trustee. 
F. William Heintz (Citizens). 
,*Mrs. Louise Rose (Citizens’ unopposed). 
Charles McCarthy (Independent), 
RYE. 
Mayor. 
(unopposed). 
Trustee. 
| *Charleg Costello (unopposed), 
| *Ralph Crow (unopposed). 
"Julian Beaty (unopposed). 
SCARSDALE. 
Mayor. 


*Livingston Platt 


; 





|personal hardness rather than the;is opposed by Alfred L. Pfeiffer, a 
|authentic touch of the artist. 


village trustee, who switched his 
party affiliation last year. 

The election in Amityville has 
brought the Police Department into 
the campaign. Mayor Edgar P. Fos- 
ter is not a candidate to succeed 
himself. Instead, the Union party 
has chosen C. Rulef Duryea, a vil- 
lage trustee, to head the ticket. 
George A. Brown, former supervis- 
ing school principal, candidate on 
the People’s ticket, and his three 
running mates are seeking to re- 
move the police from politics by 
placing them on a local civil service 
basis. Union party candidates are 


/opposing this move. 


| Woodward, 


Sag Harbor’s Mayor, G. Augustine 
Kiernan, is opposed by John M., 
while in Greenport; 
Mayor Ansel V. Young, whose 
party turned him down for renom- 
ination, is opposed by John Kulge, 
who likewise was turned down by 
his own party, but won in the Dem- 
ocratic primary. 

The big fight in Patchogue is over 
control of the village board. Three 
trustees are to be elected. An ef- 
fort is being made to wrest the con- 
trol from the Republicans. 

Southampton’s Citizens party has 


' 


BRONXVILLE. 
Mayor. 


William B. Page Allan R. Campbell (Democratic). 
ocratic). '*Harry D.. Kimball (Republican). 


nominated Mayor Lewis E. Downs 
to succeed himself. The New Deal 
party has placed two candidates for 
trustee in the field, but no candi- © 
date for Mayor. | 


Twelve Village Tickets 


The candidates in the twelve vil- 
lages follow: 
AMITYVILLE, 


‘“‘But I know, and the folks that) 
are backing me know we're on the | in on the belly of the ship, and one 
right track. My engine behaved) blade of the propeller had bent a}, 
| ct and I have er the trou- | little. ws meymens L. Taylor (Peoples Independent). | Trustee. 
bles with two stages of supercharg-| ‘‘I'll fly her back,"’ he added, “as | . ag eo coe a. | Ira Hawkins Jr. (Democratic). 
ing licked now.”’ igoon as we put her bes on heri"aa3 OOOO em | David Hughes (Democratic) 
Asked about the falling off on feet.’’ | 





| John M, Hancock (unopposed). 

Trustee, 

| Rudolf P. Berle (unopposed). 

| Michael H. Conway (unopposed). 

| Manville Whittemore (unopposed). 

TARRYTOWN. 
Mayor. 

*H. Stuart Green (Independent). 

George Hallstein (Republican). 
Trustee. 

*Edward Hickey (Independent). 

*William Livingston (Independent). 


tickets in the field. Major Joseph | Harry yp re Bee mo aes high point of ground when he came | 
F. Murray, who is active in the cate 
of 4 . 
Holy ee ms gard “4 a “Peter F. Colleran (Citizens). 
Stee iiinte é John W. Anderson (Liberty). 
ayoraity ca ate. Two Trustees. 
Mayor Peter Colleran, who is a *Charles FE. Kneill (Citizens). 
candidate for re-election in Massa-| William F. Meyer (Citizens). 
pequa Park, is faced by opposition; Panic! Reais “Thaceseen: 
for the first time, and in Sea Cliff | . 
there are spirited campaigns for, 


Mayor. 
(Republican *and Dem- 





¥ 
J. MceQueeney (Republican and Dem- 
ocratic). H. Stanley Judd (Republican). 
Trustee (One-Year Term). | Joseph Barr (Republican). 


| J. Hudson Biauvelt (Republica d Dem- | hool Trustee. 
iman of the Orange County Demo-| “‘gcratic). (Republican and Dem Schoo stee 


| Clarence Frances (Republican), 








MINEOLA. 
Mayor. 


election as police justice. Francis J. 
Parks is seeking re-election to that 
office. His opponent, Lewis K. 
Moore, has charged that Parks is 
too lenient with traffic violators. 


48 Villages’ Candidates. 


| 


Candidates in the forty-eight Nas- | 


sau villages are: 
BAXTER ESTATES. 
Mayor. 
leo H. Duer (Citizens). 
Two Trustees. 
“A. P. Baxter (Citizens). 
“Wallace Lawrence (Citizens). 
BAYVILLE. 
Mayor. 
Peter Pennington (Taxpayers). 
*Hugo Jahn (Citizens). 
Two Trustees. 
James Sanzavarino (Taxpayers). 
Arthur DeLeach (Taxpayers). 


“Martin McCaffrey (Citizens). 
*Winslow 8. Valentine (Citizens). 


Police Justice. 
“Pugene Flanagan (Taxpayers and Citi- 
gens). : 
BELLEROSF. 
Mayor. 
*James WM. Magee (Citizens). 
Two Trustees. 
A. A. Arnold (Citizens). 
Charles L. Houston (Citizens). 
CEDARHURST. 
Mayor. 
*William L. Blumberg (Citizens). 
Sidney Nerdlinger (Independent). 
Two Trustees. 
*Ernest E. Eldredge (Citizens). 
*Charles M. Sears (Citizens). 


Warren C. Drake (Independent). 
William McDermott (Independent). 


EAST HILLS. 
Mayor. 
*Robert H. Willets (Citizens). 
Two Trustees. 
*Fllen A. Hennessey (Citizens). 
*John W. Mackay (Citizens). 
EAST ROCKAWAY. 
Mayor. 
William Mathews (Democrat). 
*Allanson Abrams (Citizens). 
Three Trustees. 
John Faber (Democrat). 
Thomas Kizer (Democrat). 
*Raoul Reindeau (Citizens). 
“Arthur Schratweiser (Citizens). 
Thomas E. Clark (Citizens). 
Police Justice. 
Patrick Kelly (Democrat). 
Cc. Walter Cavern (Citizens). 
EAST WILLISTON. 
Mayor. 
*"Johnw Kolyer (Citizens). 
Trustee. 
*“William Dickson (Citizens). 
FARMINGDALE. 
Mapor. 
*Wrank G. Schnell (Liberal). 
Trustee. 
*Frederick Murray (Liberal). 
*Stephen Jaisle (Liberal). 
FLORAL PARK. 
Mayor. 
Louis A. Buttner (Taxpayers). 
*John McNeill (Citizens). 
Two Trustees. 
George FE. Palmer (Taxpayers). 
Otto Pffeg2r (Taxpayers). 
ee H. Heidtmann Sr. (Citizens). 
ilbert B. Dingley (Citizens). 
FLOWER HILL. 
Two Trustees. 
C. MacCorkle (Citizens). 
Munson (Citizens). 
FREEPORT. 
Mayor. 
*Robert FE. Patterson (Citizens). 
John F. DeLorme (Citizens). 
Two Trustees. 
*Walter M. Nichols (Economy). 
*William F. Cornell (Economy). 
Walter B. Barrett (Citizens Union). 
F. Harold Leenam (Citizens Union). 
Police Justice. 
*Hilbert P. Johnson (Justice). 
Henry F. Vielbig (Independent). 
: GARDEN CITY. 
, Mayor. 
John C. Norris (Community). 


*Robert 
Cc. WwW. 














*Joseph Nohowec (Citizens; unopposed). 
Two Trustees, 
Frank Molinari (Citizens). 
George H. MacLeod (Citizens). 
*John A. Boland (Progressive). 
Patrick J. Walshe (Progressive). 
Myron V. Poole (Taxpayers). 
Robert C. MacVeety (Taxpayers). 
MUNSEY PARK. 
Two Trustees, 
(Names to be written in on ballots.) 
NEW HYDE PARK, 
Mayor. 
*Herman H. Baer (Citizens). 
Two Trustees. 
"A. William Hoffman (Citizens). 
Phillip J. Miller (Citizens). 
NORTH HILLS. 
Two Trustees. 
(Names to be written in on ballots.) 
OLD BROOKVILLE. 
Two Trustees. 
*Townsend F. Bailey (Citizens). 
P. Erskine Wood (Citizens). 


PLANDOME. 
Mayor. 
*Douw H, Fonda (Citizens). 
Two Trustees. 


*Charles F. Chapman (Citizens). 
*Guy H. Lippitti (Citizens). 


PLANDOME HEIGHTS. 
Two Trustees. 
(Names to be written in on ballots.) 
PLANDOME MANOR. 
Mayor. 
*B. H. Innes Brown (Citizens). 
Two Trustees. 
*“Marston E. Drake (Citizens). 
*Thomas N. Fairbanks (Citizens). 
PORT WASHINGTON NORTH, 
Two Trustees, 


*Ernest Cooper (Citizens). 
*Charles Zwirlein (Citizens). 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE. 
Mayor. 
*Horace L. Allen (Peoples). 
Two Trustees. 
*Leo W. Greiner (Peoples). 
*Francis J. Klaess (Peoples), 
ROSLYN. 
Mayor. 
Anton EF. Walbridge (Citizens). 
Two Trustees. 
Eugene Conklin (Citizens). 
William P. Willets (Citizens). 
ROSLYN ESTATES 
Mayor. 
*lLouis Rohland (Citizens). 
Two Trustees. 
Mre. M. W. Self (Citizens’. 
Irwin R. McLaughlin (Citizena), 
ROSLYN HARBOR. 
Mayor. 
*Clarence M. Schwerin (Citizens). 
Two Trustees. 
*Childs Frick (Citizens). 
*James F. Curtiss (Citizens). 
RUSSELL GARDENS. 
Two Trustees. 
(Names to be written in on ballots.) 
SADDLE ROCK. 
Mayor. 
*Mrs. L. U. Eldridge (Citizens). 
Three Trustees. 
*William A. Eldridge (Citizens). 
*John Viccario (Citizens). 
“J. C. Herrman (Citizens), 
SEA CLIFF. 
Mayor. 
Ralph C. Stevenson (Progressive). 
*Carl Willich (Economy). 
Two Trustees. 
Ernest Eberlin (Progressive). 
William Schierhorst (Progressive). 
“Harold Dodson (Economy). 
"George Myles (Economy). 
Police Justice. 
*Francis J. Parks (Economy). 
Lewis K. Moore Jr. (Village Party). 
SOUTH FLORAL PARK. 
Mayor. 
*George Hahn (Citizens). 
Two Trustees, 
*William Welge (Citizens). 
*Charies Alt (Citizens). 
STEWART MANOR. 
Mayor. 
William Keegan (Citizens). 
*Arthur F, Little (Administration). 


~ 





James Graham (Administration). 
Arnold Chartres (Administration). 
Edomond F. Supple (Administration). 
William Fernie (Administration). 
(No opposition to trustees.) 
THOMASTON. 
Mayor. 
*Henry A. Singley (Citizens). 
Trustee. 

Samuel Bolles (Citizens). 

Weidt (Citizens). 
Police dustice. 
*Benjamin W. Hill (Citizens). 
VALLEY STREAM. 
Mayor. 
Ferdinand A. Perissi (Democrat). 
Henry Waldinger (Republican). 
Thomas Metcalfe (Socialist). 
Three Trustees. 
Harold F. Oyer (Democrat). 
Frank Tronsor (Democrat). 
Eugene F. Rooney (Democrat). 
*George F. Bechstein (Republican). 
*Charies G. Lewis. (Republican). 
William J. Fuchs (Republican). 
Sofus W. Christiansen (Socialist). 
Christene Schmidtchen (Socialist). 

Police dustice, 

(Democrat). 
icks (Republican). 

WESTBURY. 

Two Trustees. 
*Virgil McKenna (Progressive.) 
"Joseph Ellison (Progressive). 
Edward Staab (Citizens). 

WILLISTON PARK, 

Two Trustees. 
Meagher (Taxpayers). 
*William J. Kelleher (Taxpayers). 
John A. Nelson (Nonpartisan). 
Harold Swanson (Nonpartisan), 

WOODSBURGH. 

Mayor. 

*John A. Ballantine (Citizens). 

Two Trustees. 
“Arthur Pforzheimer (Citizens). 
*Newbold L. Herrick (Citizens). 
*Incumbent. 


13 VILLAGES IN ORANGE 
TO ELECT ON TUESDAY 


Contests Have Developed Only 


in Highland Falls, Maybrook 
and Otisville. 


*Colone!l 
"3. WW: 


Leon Lan 
Louis A. 


*Harvey E. 











Specia) to Tas New York TIMES. 


GOSHEN, N. Y., March 16.—Thir- | 


teen villages in Orange County will 
elect Mayors and Trustees at the 
village election to be held Tuesday, 
March 19. Contests are under way 
at Highland Falls, where there is 
a three-cornered battle for the of- 
fice of Mayor and two Trustees; in 
Maybrook, where two Trustees are to 
be elected, and in Otisville, where 
the Mayor, M. R. McDonough, 
Democrat, is opposed, while his 
Democratic Trustees have no oppo- 
sition. 

Belief that village affairs can be 
conducted more economically is the 
cause for the opposition campaigns 
in the three villages. In the other 
ten villages there are no indica- 
tions of contests at present, but 
in some of the villages last-minute 
campaigns may develop to write in 
the names of candidates in opposi- 
tion to the regular designations 
made at caucuses. 

Mrs. Mary C. Hogan, recently 
elected president of the Women’s 
Democratic Club in Highland Falls, 
seeks the post of Mayor of the vil- 
lage, running on a non-partisan 
ticket. Mrs. Hogan has the support 
of Jacob L. Hicks, county chair- 


Four Trustees. | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


crat Committee. Her opponents are 
the incumbents, Mayor James G. 
Davis, Citizens’ party candidate, 
and Frederick Stroppel, 
party. 
Unsuccessful the to 


in caucus 


name their two candidates, leaders | Alfred X. Fallon 


of the Square Deal party in the 
village of Maybrook have taken 
their fight to the polls in their 


effort to oust the People’s party, | 


| which controls village affairs. 


' 
; 
! 
' 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Charles 





| 
' 
| 


' 
i 
| 


| 


| 
| 





| William F. 
| Theodore 


The list of candidates and their 
parties includes: 


Chester. 
MAYOR. 
Ruseell Carpenter (Citizens’), 
TRUSTEES. 
*Frank B. Knapp (Citizens’). 
William H. Smith (Citizens’). 
Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
MAYOR. 
Charles A. er (Public Welfare). 


CES. 


_*irving C. Kemp (Public Welfare). 


FE. McBrier (Public Welfare). 


Goshen. 
MAYOR. 
*Jonn F. Kane (People’s). 
TRUSTEES. 
*Roy L. Lippincott (People's). 
Cornelius H. Fredericks (People’s). 
Greenwood Lake. 
MAYOR. 
*John C. Minturn (Citizens’), 
TRUSTEES. 
*William E. Utter (Citizens’). 
*Charies E. Hunter (Citizens’). 
Harriman. 
MAYOR. 
*Anson D. Cole (Citizens’). 
TRUSTEES. 
*Chester N. Beams (Citizens’). 


Highland Falls. 
MAYOR. 
*James G. Davia (Citizens’). 
Mary C. Hogan (Non-Partisan). 
TRUSTEES. 
"Frederick Michel (Citizens’). 
*John J. Walsh (Citizens’). 
Lorentz Graher (Non-Partisan). 
Oval Lunsford (Non-Partisan). 
Maybrook. 
TRUSTEES. 
Watts (People’s). 
Dillon (People's). 
Blake (Square Deal). 
William H. Jewell (Square Deal), 


Monroe. 
MAYOR. 
*Warren F. Dayton (Citizena’). 
TRUSTEES. 
*Daniel Thomas (Citizens'). 
*Ira J. Smith (Citizens’). 
Montgomery. 
TRUSTEES. 


*Charles Siegman (Citizens’). 
“Frank Olsen (Citizens’). 


Otisville. 
MAYOR. 


*Matthew R. McDonnough (Democratic). 
Henry E. Holley (Independent). 


TRUSTEES. 
*Daniel Mitchell (Democratic). 
*Sydney Green (Democratic). 
Walden. 
MAYOR. 
*Charies R. Garrison (Republican). 
TRUSTEES. 
William Rusk (Republican). 
James K. Howard (Republican). 
*William K. Sinsabaugh (Republican). 
Warwick. 
MAYOR. 
*John M. Deming (Citizens’). 
TRUSTEES. 
*Clarence W. Forshee (Citizens’). 
*J. H. L. Todd (Citizens’). 
Washingtonville, 
MAYOR. 
*Wilkin Seacord (People's). 
TRUSTEES. 


*Dana S. Van Demark (People’s). 
*Incumbent. 


*Gienn -L. 





Liberty | Walter A. 
dent). 


| *David Henion 





Police Justice. 
Emanuel M. Goldstein (Republican). 
Benjamin Levison (Democratic). 
Ralph A. Geffen (Liberal). 
McDermott 


PIERMONT. 
Mayor. 
(Democratic). 
Thomas A. Boyan (Citizens). 
Two Trustees. 
Charlies Leo Auryansen (Democratic). 
Theodore W. Jessup (Citizens). 
Dennis Hogan (Citizens). 
SLOATSBURG. 
Mayor. 
(Republican), 
Trustee. 
P. J. Donnelly (Republican). 
Police Justice. 
*Herbert Henion (Republican). 
SOUTH NYACK. 
Mayor. 
"Ralph L. Baldwin (Citizens). 
Two Trustees. 
*George C. Ward (Citizens). 
*G. LeRoy Scheinler (Citizens). 
Albion W. Volk (Civic). 
Police Justice. 
"Charles T. Wadsworth (Citizens). 
S. J. Ciancimino (Civic). 
SPRING VALLEY. 
Mayor. 
Chester A. Heitman (Democratic and Inde- 
pendent). 
*George Zeissner (Peoples). 
Two Trustees. 
ee Miller (Democratic and Indepen- 
ent). 
*Benjamin F. Schmidt (Peoples). 
*Ernest Weidmiller (Peoples). 
Harry Hujes (Independent). 
SUFFERN. 
Mayor. 
August H. Temple (Republican). 
Frederick Korb (Democratic). 
*Frank Dunnery (Triangle). 
Two Trustees. 
*Frank 8S. Barnes (Republican and Demo- 
cratic). 
Edward F. Meehan (Democratic). 
Martin P. Nugent (Republican). 
UPPER NYACK. 
Mayor. 
*Frank H. Crumbie (Republican), 
Trustee. 
*Charies R. Whetstone (Republican). 
Police Justice. 
*Winston C. Perry (Republican). 
WEST HAVERSTRAW. 
Mayor. 


zen-Independent). 
ohn W., urray (Democratic). 


Two Trustees. 


Independent). 
Norman Heminover (Republican). 
“James Adams (Citizens-Independent)., 
William E. Brooks (Democratic). 
John Trimble (Democratic). 
*Incumbent. 








Two Women and Baby Trapped 
in Fire Near Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 16 (®).— 
Three persons, a mother, her in- 
fant child and an aged woman, 
were burned to death today when 
fire destroyed a two-story frame 
house three miles southwest of 
here. 

The dead are Mrs. Susan Dickin- 
son, 33; her daughter, Katherine, 
15 months old, and Miss Kate Mc- 
Laughlin, 70. The fire started when 
Mrs. Dickinson stumbled on a stair- 
way, dropping a lighted oil lamp 
she was carrying. 

Three other Dickinson children 
escaped safely when they were 
roused by Silas Herret, Mrs. Dick- 
inson’s father. Herret escaped with 
burns. 





(Peoples Indepen- | 


t 
| John Fav 





| Harry E. 
*Burton Mower (Republican and Citizen- 


| Joseph Cashman 
Adrien 





Gertrude Bailey (Democratic). 


| Raymond Anthony (Democratic). 


Lucia Stout (Republican). 


| R. P. Clayberger (Republican). 


BUCHANAN, 
Trustee, 
(Democratic). 
John Tuttle (Democratic). 
Dudley Travis (Republican). 
George H. Conklin (Republican). 
CROTON-ON-HUDSON, 


Mayor. 


| Simeon Gilbert (Uemocratic). 
| Hector W. Thomas (Republican). 


Trustee. 
*Augustus W. Dymes (Democratic). 
Harry Hegeilman (Democratic). 
Alva Newcomer (Republican). 
Edwin Slaving (Republican). 
DOBBS FERRY. 
Mayor. 
B. S. Mannion (Democratic). 
*Joseph J. Walker (Republican). 
Trustee. 
Joseph Raffa (Democratic). 
Delwin R. Hallock (Democratic). 
James Wallace (Democratic). 
*August W. Haucke (Republican). 
Thornton Secor (Republican). 
Anthony Paino (Republican). 
ELMSFORD. 
Mayor. 
*Thomas F. English (Democratic). 
Edward Hicks (Republican). 
Trustee. 
*William E. Fitzgerald (Democratic). 
*Peter J. Drumm (Democratic). 
Leo Smith (Republican). 
Charles Minker (Republican). 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON. 
Mayor. 
Arthur J. Crowley (Democratic). 
*William Steinschneider (Republican). 
Trustee. 
John J. Horey (Democratic). 
Hyman 8. Lipschutz (Democratic). 
*Frederick H. Charles (Republican). 
Dr. Earl Krows (Republican). 
IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, 
Mayor. 
Mathew J. Murtha (Democratic). 
A. R. William Wang (Republican). 
Judge. 
Raymond J. Gilligan (Democratic). 
*“James J. Lyden (Republican). 
Trustee. 
William A. Murphy (Democratic). 
Elliott B. Sutton (Democratic). 
*Alexander D. Simpson (Republican). 
Edwin W. Fiske Jr. (Republican). 
LARCHMONT. 
Trustee. 
John T, Breunick (Dem. and Citizens). 


| Ww ; ye j . . 
‘Arthur F. Brownsell (Republican and Citi- | ¢ yman D. Herbert (Dem. and Citizens) 


| *Edward F. Watson (Republican). 


dward H. Tatum (Dem. and Citizens). 


*Clinton R. Griffin (Republican). 

Goeckler (Republican). 
MAMARONECK. 

Mayor. 

(Democratic). 

R. Bedelle (Republican). 

Trustee. 
William F. O'Connor (Democratic). 


| James T, Corrigan (Republican). 


THREE BURNED TO DEATH. | 


' John P. Doyle (Indian). 
| Richard J. 


MOUNT KISCO. 


Mayor. 


Doyle (Open Book). 
Trustee, 
*Ernest G: Waldie (Indian). 
*Stanley Haines (Indian). 
Thomas G. Percival (Open Book). 
Mrs. Mary M. Scott (Open Book). 
Library Trustees. 
*Mrs. Emma V. Osborne (Unopposed). 
*Lindley H. Varney (Unopposed), 
NORTH PELHAM. 
Mayor. 
*Eugene L. Lyon (Democratic). 
Dominic Amato (Republican). 
Trustee. 
*James Carroll (Democratic). 
"George Usbeck (Democratic). 
Shirley R. Guard (Republican). 
Christian 8. Phillips (Republican). 
Library Trustees. 
Mrs..Thomas Flanagan (Unopposed). 
Frank A. Clinch (Unopposed). 
NORTH TARRYTOWN, 
Mayor. 
*“John F. Carney (Democratic). 
FE. A. Martin (Civic). 
Truster. 
*y. J. Marshall (Democratic). 


iz, G. Anderson (Democratic), 


| John 











*J. C. W. Manthrop (Independent). 
James Bushel (Republican). 
John Bell (Republican). 
Charles Keith (Republican). 
pee Judge. 
*Willliam A. H. Ely (unopposed). 
TUCKAHOE. 
Mayor. 
) C. Delaney (Democratic). 
Walter D. Crouch (Republican). 
Trustee. 
Michael A. Russo (Democratic). 
Alfred C. Merriam (Democratic). 
"Emil Hecht (Republican). 
Joseph Saviano (Republican), 
*Incumbent. 





PUTNAM COUNTY CONTESTS. 





Brewster, Cold Spring and Nelson- 


ville Will Vote Tuesday. 





Special to THs NEw Yor« TIMEs. 

CARMEL, N. Y., March 16.— 
There are contests in each of the 
three villages in Putnam County 
that will hold village elections 
Tuesday. 

In Brewster party lines are 
drawn with Democratic and Re- 
publican tickets. Mayor Walter L. 
Scofield is not a candidate for re- 
election because of ill health, and 
both parties have nominated Henry 
H. Wells, bank president and -lead- 
er of many civic movements. The 
contest is centred on the two trus- 
tee posts. 

At Cold Spring the. People’s 
party, which has long governed the 
village, is opposed by the Citizen’s 
party. Arthur D. Stewart, candi- 
date for Mayor on the Citizen’s 
ticket, has served as a trustee 
elected on the People’s ticket. Sam- 
uel A. Monroe, who two years ago 


| Charles 























was elected trustee on the People’s | 


ticket, is running for re-election on 
the Citizen’s ticket this year, hav- 
ing failed to be renominated by the 
People’s party. 

There is a three-cornered fight 


for Mayor in Nelsonville. The resig- | 
nation of Warren Merritt as trus- 
| tee to run for Mayor on the Inde- | 
| pendent Nominator’s ticket leaves | 


| *Chariles 
| Phillip A. Hattemer, 


a one-year vacancy in the Board of ' 


Trustees to be filled. Both 
pendent tickets have the same trus- 
tee candidates. 

The nominations follow: 


BREWSTER. 
Mayor. 

Henry H. Wells (Dem. and Rep.). 
Trustee (Two Years). 
*Philip F. Beal Sr. (Republican). 

*Harry G. Buck (Republican). 
John H. Williams( Democratic). 
Clarence J. McLeod (Democratic), 
COLD SPRING. 
Mayor. 
*#rank L. Farrell (People’s). 
Arthur D. Stewart (Citizen’s). 
Trustee (Two Years). 
*Edward F. Berrigan (People’s). 
Elliott H. Ferris (People’s). 
*Samuel A. Monroe (Citizen’s). 
Kenneth W. Logan (Citizen’s). 
NELSONVILLE. 
Mayor. 
*Milton Smith (Republican). 
Warren Merritt (Independent). 
Theodore Selleck (Hour). 
Trustee (Two Years). 
Frederick Culbert (Republican). 


| *Eugene Purdy (Ind. and Hour). 


Trustee (One Year). 


inde- | 





George Lawrence (Ind. and Hour). 


Mayor. 
C. Rulef Duryea, Union. 
George A. Brown, People’s. 
Three Trustees. 
*Mervin O. Hudson, Union. 
Richard-Thackray Sr., Unios. 
Pierson R. Hildreth, ‘Union. 
William D. Marsiland, People’s. 
William J. Moran, People’s. 
O. Homan, People’s, 
BABYLON, 

Mayor. 
Sanderson, Democrat. 
Ketcham §&r., Republican. 

Two Trustees. 

oP Vincent O’Shea, Democrat. 

Edwin E. Redfield, Democrat. 

Charles W. Armstrong, Republican, 

Percy E. Ricketts, Republican, 

GREENPORT. 
Mayor. 
John Kluge, Democrat. 
*Ansel V. Young, Republican. 
Two Trustees. 

*Samuel Levine, Democrat, Republican. 

*Charles Wooley, Democrat, Republican, 

| Police Justice. 

Frank Raynor, Democrat. 

*John A. Dassariar, Republican. 

HEAD OF THE HARBOR, 

Two Trustees, 

John Kerr, Citizens’. 

Edward W. Robinson, Citizens’, 
LINDENHURST, 

Mayor. 

*Charies Heling, gg nee 

Alfred L. Pfeiffer, epublican. 
Two Trustees. 

*George W. Irmisch, Progressive. 

Frank A. Schneider, Progressive. 

Theodore W. Nass, Republican. 

Herbert Torns, Republican. 

NORTHPORT. 
Mayor. 
*William J. Bradford, Citizens’. 
Two Trustees. 
*Harry F. Richardson, Citizens’. 
*William A. Kissam, Citizens’. 
Police Justice. 
*George H. Bragdon, Citizens’, 
OLD FIELD. 
Two Trustees. 

*Marco C. Smith, Citizens’. 

*Leslie Thrasher, Citizens’. 
PATCHOGUE, 
Three Trustees. 

Jones, Democrat. 

Needham, Democrat. 

Patrick D. Badia, Democrat. 

N. Butler Jr., Republican, 

George W. Andrews, Republican. 

Republican. 

SAG HARBCR. 
Mayor. ’ 
*G. Augustine Kiernan, Advancement. 
John M. Woodward, Conservative. 
Two Trustees. 

*TIoseph D. Kelly, Advancement. 

Jacob C. Beyer, Advancement. 
*Charies T. Shaw, Conserwative. 

James McMann Jr.,+ Conservative, 

SOUTHAMPTON, 
Mayor. 

*Lewis E. Downs, Citizens’. 

Two Trustees. 

*Elmer W. VanBrunt, Citizens’. 

*Robert Hubbard, Citizens’. 

Fred D. McAllister, New Deal. 

Louis H. Willumsen, New Deal. 

THE BRANCH. 

Two Trustees. 
*Arthur B. Lawrence, Citizens’. 
*Morgan Goetchius, Citizens’. , 

THE LANDING, 
Two Trustees. 

*Mary H. Register, Citizens’. 

*William H. Walker, Citizens’. 

*Incumbent. . 

Villages which formerly held elections in 
March, but which will elect officers in 
June are: Belle Terre, Westhampton Bea 
Poquott, Quogue and North Haven. 


*Joseph H. 
Chester O. 


*William E. 
Anna W. 





Diphtheria Campaign to Open. 
In an attempt to check the grow- 


ing number of diphtheria deaths 


the Health Department will start 
tomorrow a ten-week campaign for 
immunizations in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, Dr. John L. Rice, Health 
Commissioner, announced yester- 
day. The drive will end May 25. 
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DE VALERA TELLS 
OF IRISH PROGRESS 





St. Patrick’s Day Message to. 


U. S. Cites Advances Made 
in Last Year. 





HE SEES UNITY GROWING 





National Celebration Is Likely to 
Be Marred by Tram and 
Bus Drivers’ Strike. 





Special Cable to THE NEw YORK TIMES. 

DUBLIN, March 16.—Eamon de 
Valera, President of the Irish Free 
State Executive Council, in a spe- 
cial St. Patrick’s Day message to 
this correspondent tonight said: 

‘Last year, in sending greetings 
through THE NEw York TIMEs to 
our kindred and friends in the 
United States whose thoughts were 
on Ireland on the feast of our na- 
tional apostle, I said as head of 
the Irish Government I was glad 
my message could be one of en- 
couragement and hope. My words 
have been more than fully borne 
out in the course of the past twelve 
months. 

‘“‘Those who,forecast early 
lapse of the country 
proved false prophets. The econ- 
omy war has revealed the inherent 
strength and soundness 


col- 





‘own desires. 
have been, 


CATHEDRAL JAMMED 


4,000 at Service, Headed by the 


marched up a sunny Fifth Avenue 
yesterday morning to attend the 
mass sung annually at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral 
saint who brought Christianity to 
the ancestors of a majority of the 
regiment 1,500 years ago. 


the cathedral for the ceremony, al- 
ways one of the most colorful of 
the year. 
J. Donahue, 
New York, was the celebrant. 
fred Byrne, Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
and Colonel 
former commander of the Sixty- 
ninth, were seated in the sanctu- 
ary. 


Anderson, commander of the Sixty- 
ninth, which is now the 165th In- 
fantry, the regiment included in its 
ranks more than 100 World War 
veterans and the sons of veterans 
who have joined since 1919. 


lain at the New York navy yard, 
read the sermon. 
heritage of the Irish people and 
warned against the ‘‘hyphenated’”’ 
‘American who would ‘‘change our 


FOR ST. PATRICK MASS 





‘Fighting 69th’—Kev. E. A. 
| Daff Urges Faithin Roosevelt. 


The old 





“Fighting Sixty-ninth”’ 


in honor of the Irish 


More than 4,000 persons crowded 


The Most Rev. Stephen 
Auxiliary Bishop of 
Al- 


William J. Costigan, 
Led -by E. 


Colonel Alexander 


The Rev. Edward A. Duff, chap- 


He praised the 


laws and our 


5 


customs to suit his 





Father Duff declared that anti- | 


|Catholic acts in Mexico should be | 
a warning to Catholics here, and he | 


economy and our people’s power of | 


endurance. Serious opposition to 


leader 
depression,”’ 


our program has ceased. The coun- | 


try is more united on national pol- 

icy than it has been since 1921. 
“Our chief critics now are not 

those who think we are moving too 


fast but those who would wish us. 


to go faster. This growing unity of 


spiritual 
must remember that only the king- | 


’ 


purpose and action has enabled us| 


to make rapid strides with the eco- 
nomic development to which I re- 
ferred last year. 

‘During the past year the indus- 
trial program of the government 
was either wholly completed or al- 
most completed in reference to pro- 
duction in some industries. In the 
grain milling industry the program 
is now complete. By opening mills 
closed down in former’ years 
through English competition, the 
extension of other mills and build- 
ing of new ones, the industry now 
is capable of supplying all the 
wheaten flour requirements of the 
country. New sugar beet factories 
will supply almost the whole of our 
ordinary sugar requirements. 

“In the clothing groups and in 
boot and shoe manufacture there 
has been an enormous development 
during the past three years, and 
extension of these manufactures is 
continuing. 
fectionery group industrialization is 
almost complete. 

‘‘Plans have been made for a com- 
plete supply of the requirements of 
the State in rubber tires in a fac- 
tory now being erected on the Ford 
company’s estate at Cork. Assem- 
bling works now turn out most of 
the leading makes of motor cars, 
including those of American origin. 
Good progress has been made in the 
production of building materials of 
various kinds for the national hous- 
ing scheme. A great range of fac- 
tories for the production of house- 
hold and commercial requirements 
has been established and arrange- 
ments made for setting up further 
factories of this kind. 


‘held her up, according to Captain’ 
William B. Oakley, the master. She’ 


In the sweet and con- | 


dom of God escapes the law of | 
change and decadence.’’ 


Dodge of New York addressed 200 
/members of the: St. 
ciety of the Borough of Queens last 


mined the area to prevent the en- 


of our | Ursed faith in President Roosevelt, | 


‘whom he termed 


‘‘our leader.’’ 
keep faith in our | 
we will come out of this | 
me enid.. “It is more | 
than economic and we 


“If we -will 





Queens Society Hears Dodge. 
District Attorney William C. 


Patrick’s So- 


night at a dinner in the Hotel Bilt- 
more. Other speakers were the 
Right Rev. J. J. Clarke, the Very 
Rev. J. J. F. Robinson, Supreme 
Court Justice Leander B. Faber, 
Dr. George J. Ryan, president of | 
the Board of Education; Edward T. | 
O’Loughlin and the Rev. Cosmas 
Shaughnessy. | 





Liner In Late With Shamrocks. | 
The President Roosevelt of the 


United States lines arrived last night | 


from the Channel ports twenty-four 
hours: late. Rough weather had 


| and his 


NEW BRIDGE LAWS 
SIMPLIFY SCORING 


Continued From Page One. 


March 31. If he has redoubled, the 
loss will be 7,600 points. 

Under the 1932 scoring rules the 
grand maximum, thirteen down, 
vulnerable and redoubled, brought 
with it a penalty of 20.800 points. 

The Undertrick Penalties. 


The penalties for  undertricks 
doubled, non-vulnerable, are 
changed under the new set-up to 
100 for the first and 200 each for 
the others. Thus for a set of two 
the opponents will score 300 points, 
compared with 250 at present; for 


three down, 500, against 450 at 
present. Four down will cost 700 
points, just as in the present code, 
and thereafter the aggregate penal- 
ties decrease in comparison to those 
prescribed in the 1932 laws. 

A rule of thumb for determining 
the doubled penalties was set forth 
yesterday by Lieutenant Alfred M. 
Gruenther of West Point, a mem- 
ber of the cooperating committee: 

To compute non-vulnerable 
doubled penalties, multiply the 
number of undertricks by 200 and 
subtract 100. 

To compete vulnerable doubled 
penalties, multiply the number of 
undertricks by 300 and subtract 100. 

The only other scoring change 
was made in the scoring of no- 
trump contracts. 
contract laws, the tricks at no- 
trump were scored at thirty-five 
points each. In 1932 the value of 











‘land Club of London; 
Under the first) 


the odd tricks was set at thirty | 


/points and of the even tricks at 


forty. 
The 1935 code sets the value of 


the first no-trump trick at forty) 


and the others at thirty. Thieé 
simplifies the problem of bidding 


term, which includes a bid, a pass, 
a double or a redouble. 

Players are also asked, under the 
heading of ‘‘proprieties’’ in the new 
code to say simply ‘‘pass,’’ avoid- 
ing, ‘‘I pass’’ or ‘‘no bid.’’ In bid- 
ding, the ‘‘recommended calling 
formulae’’ are ‘‘] heart,’’ and not 
“IT bid 1 heart,’’ and ‘‘six hearts,’’ 
instead of ‘‘I make it little slam,”’ 
or similar variations. 

The storm raised a year or so ago 
by the British over American bid- 
ding conventions, ace-calling for 
example, is recognized in the new 
code, which says: 

“The committee of any associa- 
tion, tournament or club, or groups 
of persons playing contract bridge, 
may prohibit ‘convention’ calling or 
restrict the calling to such permis- 
sible conventions as they may de- 
cide,’’ 


Bid of Eight Possible. 


An interpretation of one of the 
new rules makes it seem that the 
once impossible bid of eight of a 
suit, a sort of super-grand slam, 
may be demanded of an opponent 
who is guilty of an insufficient bid 
at the seven levels. 

Hence if a player, after seven no 
trump has been bid, calls seven 
spades, he may be called upon to 
make his bid sufficient, that is, 
sufficient to overcall seven no 
trump. Eight is the only alterna- 
tive, and his partner must pass. 
This is dealt with under the head- 
ing, ‘‘Infrequent Improper Calls.’’ 

The revised laws are chiefly the 
work of Mr. Vanderbilt, who fos- 
tered contract in the United States; 
A. Noel Mobbs, O.B.E., chairman 
of the card committee of the Port- 
representa- 
tives of the French group, a co- 
operating committee headed by Ely 
Culbertson and the Committee on 
Laws of the Whist Club. 

The present members of the com- 
mittee on laws of the Whist Club 
are: Mr. Vanderbilt, chairman; 
Walter Beinecke, Ernest B. Cooper, 
Leavelle McCampbell and Harold 
C. Richard. 

Members of the American Coop- 


to a part score in no-trumps. Here- | erating Committee are: 
tofore, one no-trump gave a part Spotswood D. Bowers, Union Club. 


score of thirty, necessitating the 
bidding of three In a major suit or 
four in a minor to convert it to 
game. Under the changed scoring, 
two in a major or three in a minor 
will convert a one no-trump part 
score to the 100 points necessary 
for game. It will also be then pos- 
sible to score a game by making 


| 


} 


| 


} 


three contracts of one no-trump, 


each. 

Perhaps a regrettable feature of 
the new code is the disappearance 
of the old and revered term ‘‘dum- 
my.” Henceforth, dummy will be 
known as the ‘‘declarer’s partner,’’ 
hand the 
This change was in. accordance 
with other changes granting ‘de 
clarer’s partner’’ rights he hitherto 
did not have. 


Dummy’'s New Rights. 
Heretofore constrained to silence 


except for the right to question his | 


partner as to his possible revoke, 


brought ninety passengers and &| declarer’s partner may after March 
quantity of shamrocks in boxes that! 31 ‘‘draw attention to a defender’s 


had been intended for the parade) 


yesterday. 





4 Die as Greek Ship Hits a Mine. | 
(2P).—The | 
crew of four aboard a seventy-ton 
motor craft were killed today when 


‘the boat struck a mine in Salamis 
Gulf, laid during the recent Greek 
revolt. 


ATHENS, March 16 


The Greek Government 





| trance of rebel ships. 


SUN AND CITY BEAM 


| 
! 


| 
; 


‘In a word, the building up of 


oul secondary industries was well 
advanced at the end of 1934 and is 
now on the road. to completion. 


These factories are widely distrib- | 


uted throughout the country with 
the object of preventing concentra- 
tion in one or two areas, 
variety to the life of the country- 
side and providing auxiliary em- 
ployment for those who live on the 
land. 


Confidence in the Future. 


‘‘A great increase made in the 
last budget in financial 
for social services has made con- 
ditions happier for great numbers 
of the less fortunate of our peo- 
ple. Our ffinancial position is 
sound and we can look forward 
with confidence to the future.”’ 

St. Patrick’s Eve finds Dublin 


adding | porse. 


irregularity and ask declarer 
whether he knows his rights.’’ He 


may also, ‘‘when requested, discuss ! 


questions of fact or law,’’ or ‘‘reply 
to a player’s proper question.”’ 

A ‘‘card faced,’’ known at present 
as an exposed card, may become a 
‘‘penalty card’’ if improperly ex- 
posed. The opponent of the declar- 
er becomes the ‘‘defender,’’ and if 
a ‘‘member’’ speaks out of turn he 
is guilty of a ‘‘call out of rotation.”’ 
The ‘‘call’’ is a comprehensive 








QNERIN DAY MARCH 











Continued From Page One. 





years, and the present rank and) 


file. Children, boys in short trous- 
ers and girls in curls, trinped along 
with their World-War fathers. | 

State Senator Joseph Clark Bald- | 
win smiled at the stand from his. 
He is 


| vey of Queens, astride a horse be- | 
|side him, grinned widely at the’ 
| Mayor. The Mayor murmured, “He | 
looks better on a horse than on the 


provision | 


plunged in the throes of an indus- |, 


trial conflict which will consider- 


ably. mar the national holiday fes- | 


tivities. 
city has been without 
transport services owing to a strike 
of tramway and bus workers. 
declaration of Sean Lemass, 
mance Minister, 


Fi- 


For over a fortnight the | 
its public | 


fence.’’ 
A particularly notable phase of 


the parade was the large number of | 


children in line. Many seemed no. 
some of them younger. 


remarked feature was the large 
number of fife and drum corps 


| manner, 


a reserve major. | 
|_Borough President George U. Har-, 





manned by young persons. Several 


| and girls. 


The | 


One boys’ corps, coming down 


from the Hillside School at Troy, 


that the govern-| 


ment would provide emergency ser- | 


vices has created a difficult situa- 
tion. 


State forces to run the services, 


'to Mr. 


wheeled about to face the stand 
and play ‘‘Sidewalks of New York’’ 
Smith. His grandchildren 


_ | Clapped and cheered lustily. 
As a last resort before utilizing | 


'the stand, 


Mr. Lemass asked the Great South- | 
ern and Northern Railway Com- | 


panies to provide skeleton bus ser- 
vices in the streets of Dublin. 
Labor leaders declare if the rail- 
ways act as strike breakers, the 
entire rail services of the Free 
State will beco involved. All 
through today me 
ernment were in conference with 
— and army chiefs while the 
rades Union Congress was in ses- 
sion, considering the situation. 

In the present temper of the 
strikers, it is felt efforts to run 
emergency services may lead to 
widespread disturbance. 
moment the government is using 
military lorries to convey civil ser- 
vants to their offices. 


GIRL DRIVES CAR TO COAST. 








Starts Alone to Aid Broadway of | 


America. Association. 





Under the sponsorship of The 
Broadway of America Association, 
Miss Rhea M. Muir, of Hamilton, 
Ontario, left New York City at 8 
A. M. yesterday to drive alone to 
San Diego, Calif. She will follow the 
route promoted by the association 
as the Broadway of America. Ac- 
cording to the Automobile Club of 
New York, it is more extensively 
paved than any other route across 


the country. In general, it follows 
U. S. 1 to Washington; U. S. 211, 11 
and 11W through Virginia to Knox- 
ville; U. 


bers of the gov- | 


' 


|their giddy twirlings, 





|capes and blu 
At the! 








S. 70 through Nashville | 


Cork, the Kerrymen and the Men 
Cavan, the groups of women of 
this year to reach their finest in 


quent and enthusiastic applause at- 
tested their success. 


As one unit after another came by 
the command, ‘Eyes 
left!’’ and the officers’ salutes were 
given. Half a dozen bands of pipers 
in kilties received much applause. 
High-prancing drum majors, with 
and drum- 
mers ‘whose sticks flailed «and 
swished in astonishing designs, also 
enlivened the march past the stand. 
First Avenue Boys There. 

A group of Brooktyn Aldermen 
held silk hats to their chests. The 
First Avenue Boys, most of them 
in black derbies, stepped blithely 
by. Girls in white dresses, red 
hats, from Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, Queens, 
filled the eye with color and charm. 
Another attractive mixed group 
was a Holy Family unit from the 
Bronx. Thirty girls, not more than 
12 years old, brought applause as 
they swept past with the Bronx 





Irish-American Civic Association. 


Lads from P. S. 71 played a tune. 
'for the contingent of the Ancient | 
| Order 
Bronx. The Irish-American Unified | 


of Hibernians from 


Society of Yonkers was there in the 
Free State’s colors. 
Pipers’ band. The men from Clare, 
the Ladies of Cork and the Men of 


of County Sligo, La Salle Academy, 
the Men of Tipperary and of 


other units—there were twenty- 
eight battalions, all told—had tried 


appearance and precision. The fre- 


Man, 90, Swings Shillalah. 


the | 


Tyrone. had a) 





There was one sober note. At 


ured since bringing it from Tipper- 
ary fifty-five years ago. 

From the disbanding point, 
marchers’ scattered. Some went 
home. But many thousands had 
parties to attend in the evening in 
further celebration. The crowd 
dispersed quickly and in orderly 
with hundreds of police- 
men guiding. Traffic, which had 
been detoured just before and dur- 
ing the parade, returned to the 
avenue. 

Memorial services were held in 
the 165th (old Sixty-ninth) Armory, 
Twenty-sixth Street and Lexington 
Avenue, just before the parade, with 
the Father Duffy Chapter of Rain- 
bow Division Veterans participat- 
ing. 
Eamon de Valera, president of 
the Irish Free State, will address 
the people of the United States 
from Dublin today. He will be 
heard at 12:45 P. M., New York 


‘time, over Station WABC. 


Natives of Galway will celebrate 
this evening in the Commodore. 
Michael MacWhite, Irish Free 


more than 6 or 7 years old, and | State Minister to the United States, 


But they | 
all bore up bravely. Another much- | 


and James McGurrin, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Jurors, will speak at 
10 o’clock tonight under the aus- 
pices of the American Irish Histori- 
cal Society over an NBC-WJZ net- 
work. Their talks will be broadcast 


to Ireland by shor re. 
of these groups were mixed, boys) : — 


'Hoffman Guest of Irish Society. 





Special to THE New YorK Times. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J., March 16. 
—Governor Harold G. Hoffman of 
New Jersey was the guest of honor 
tonight at the annual dinner of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick at the 
Elks Club here. About 250 persons 
were present. 














INSTRUMENT DEVELOPMENT | 


ENGINEER AND DESIGNER | 





Must be thoroughly experienced | 
in the theory, design and opera- 
tion of industrial instruments, such 
'a@s gas, mercury, vapor tension 
and electrically actuated thermom- 
eters and other indicating and 
recording instruments; also air 
and electrically operated con- 
trollers. Must have good tech- 
nical education—preferably elee- 
trical. Actual experience in the 
engineering, development, or sales 
engineering department of an in- 
dustrial instrument manufacturer 
desirable. Give full particulars as 
to age, education, experience and 
_salary expected in first letter. 
Location, the East. Reply X 2637 
| Times Annex. 
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AUCTION SALES. 
M. L. ASHER, Auctioneer 


Assignee Sale at Publie Auction. 
Ingalls Brothers, Bottlers,. 
36-40 Plum Street, Portland, Maine. 
Wednesday, March 20th, 1935 


Il A. M. 





Sale comprises. 
Cleaner for quarts, pints and half pints; 


the | 


! No. 308 Quart Meyer Dumere | 


‘faced hand.’’ | 











Lieutenant A M. 

Oswald Jacoby. 

Lee Langdon, the New York Bridge Whist 
Club. 


Gruenther of West Point. 





Ralph J. Leibenderfer, National Bridge As- 

sociation. 
E. 

League. 

Geoffrey Mott-Smith, United States Bridge 
Association. 

Denetes W. Paige, The Racquet and Tennis 

lub. 

George Reith, Knickerbocker Whist Club. 

John Godfrey Saxe, Manhattan Club and 
former chairman of The Whist Club Com- 
mittee. 

Gratz M. Scott, Cavendish Club. 

Frederick Charles Thwaites, 
Whist League. 

Waldemar von Zedtwitz, American Bridge 
League. 


Vanderbilt Explains Changes. 


In a digest of the new code issued 
by Harold S. Vanderbilt along with 
the text of the code, some of the 
reasons for the revision are given. 

‘*The experience of the last three 
years has disclosed a number of im- 
perfections in the existing code,”’ 
the statement said, ‘‘some of which, 
as might have been expected, are 
the result of combining into a single 
set of laws different schools of 
thought. 

‘‘Another difficulty with the pres- 
ent code is the scoring, which, while 
mathematically nearly perfect, is 
regarded by many as unnecessarily 
complicated. 

‘The new code, which will not be 
changed again before 1940, has been 
designed to remedy these defects 
and to coordinate the various laws 
into a harmonious whole. Simplifi- 
cation and clarification have, it is 
hoped and believed, been attained 
to a high degree.’’ 

Lieutenant Gruenther, widely 
known as a tournament director, 
pointed out that the new code had 
brought rubber and tournament 
bridge to a somewhat similar basis 
dy its scoring changes. 

Oswald Jacoby, spokesman for 
the Four Aces, current national 
team champions, said, ‘‘The new 
code will simplify the game with- 
out affecting any of its basic prin- 
ciples. The reduced grand slam 
bonus will have the effect of ren- 
dering useless many artificial slam- 
bidding conventions.’’ 

Ely Culbertson said: ‘'T consider 
the new international code an out- 
standing achievement in the field 
of sportsmanship. The old under- 
trick penalties were so complicated 
that at times I have thought about 
publishing a book of logarithms for 
the special: use of bridge players.’’ 


McKenney, American Bridge 


American 





FRY TEAM LEADING 
IN BRIDGE FINALS 


Continued From Page One. 








had a chance to allow von Zedtwitz 
to play at one spade the hand he 
later made five on, redoubled. 

4963 

e 2 

* J1062 

* 106543 


North 


South 


4 AKQJ108 
¥ W973 
+ 
* AQ7 
East and West vulnerable. 
The bidding: 
South. West. 
Zedtwitz. Becker. 


Pass 
Pass 


North. 
Lightner. 
ass 
4 spades 
Double Pass 
Redouble Pass Pass 


In the other room: 


South. West North, East. 
Rusinow. Stearns. Fry. Mattheys. 
1 spade Pass lnotrump Double 
4 spades Pass Pass 5 hearts 
5 spades Pass Pass Double 

Pass Pass Pass 


The four-spade contract was made 
by von Zedtwitz for 930 points. At 
the other table five spades was set 
two tricks, the defenders leading 
trumps before the declarer could 
set up the club suit for heart dis- 
cards. His 150 honors offset part 
of the penalty, but the total swing 
was 1,030 points. Had North and 
South decided to double Mattheys 
at five heart, they could have set 
him perhaps 500 points. 

The final events of the Eastern 
tournament, of which the Reisinger 
Trophy play is a part, will be held 
tomorrow and Tuesday at the Ho- 
tel Commodore, where play for the 
Whitehead Cup for mixed teams 
will be held in the evening sessions 
and for the Wainwright Cup for 
women’s pairs in the afternoons. 


Fast. 
Barnes. 
Double 
Pass 
Pass 
Pass 





ERIN MAYOR OFFERS 
FREE STATE TRADE 


Byrne of Dablin Asks Why We 
Have No Reciprocal Treaty 
With His Country. 








An appeal for a reciprocal trade 
treaty between the United States 
and the Irish Free State was 
voiced last night by Alfred Byrne, 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. He spoke 
briefly at the 15lst anniversary din- 
ner of the Friendly Sons of -St. 
Patrick, at the Hotel Astor. 

Asserting that Ireland was mak- 
ing slow progress, he explained that 
unemployment was greater now 


than ever because young men and 
women were flocking from the 
farms to the cities in a vain search 
for work. He said he had read of 
negotiations for trade compacts be- 
tween . this 
Belgium and other nations, 
added: 

‘‘Why not one with Ireland?’’ 
Former Governor Alfred 
Smith, who spoke next, said some- 
times he thought New Yorkers 
lacked reverence for their Mayors 
and that it was partly the fault of 
the newspapers, which printed 
headlines such as ‘‘Walker Wel- 
comes Channel Swimmer,’’ ‘‘O’Brien 
Kisses Babies in Central Park’’ and 

‘‘La Guardia Climbs Fence.’’ 

“I tried to conjecture up some 
circumstances under which we 
might think of our present Mayor 
as a Lord Mayor,’’ he remarked. 

Former Governor Joseph B. Ely 
of Massachusetts said the old Amer- 
ican principles of liberty and free- 
dom and rugged individualism had 
made this country ‘‘the happiest na- 
tion in the world for 150 years,”’ 
and asked: 

“Shall we cast these principles 
aside to take up some form of gov- 
ernment the principles of which 
have been discussed for 100 years, 
but have always been discarded 
with contempt?”’ 

Frederick E. Crane, Chief Justice 
o fthe Court of Appeals, said Oliver 





country and Brazil, | 
and | 


E. | 





——— 


Goldsmith, the poor Irish poet, had 
had a greater influence on the law 
than his contemporary, Sir William 
Blackstone, the great legal com- 
mentator. 

Ireland and the United States are 
closely united in the interests of 
liberty and democracy, as they have 
been ever. since the Irish in this 
country played a great part in win- 
ning the American Revolution, 
Michael MacWhite, Minister of the 
Irish Free State, said. 

George Keegan, president of the 
society and general manager of the 
I. R. T., presided at the dinner, 
which was attended by about 1,500 
celebrators of St. Patrick’s Day. 
ccmaqunssamanenssemaraeneaeae 


PLAZA 


ART GALLERIES, Ine. 
9-13 EAST 59th STREET 


AT AUCTION 


FINE ANTIQUE 


FURNITURE &. 
DECORATIONS 


AND A GROUP OF OIL 


PAINTINGS 


Sold by Order of the 


DANIEL H. FARR 
COMPANY, Inc. 


11 East 57th Street, New York 


Comprising items from Mr. Farr’s 

former Philadelphia residence, and 

other objects which have been in 

storage since the discontinuance of 
the Philadelphia gallery. 


SALE: SAT., March 23, at 2 P. M. 
Now on Exhibition Until Sale 


E. P. O'REILLY & SONS, Auctioneers 








—— 
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MILD AND MELLOW 


MONEY SAVING PRICES 


ON 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR COFFEES 


RICH AND FULL-BODIED 


gains, coffee values of interest to every lover of coffee will be found. 


Y 


VIGOROUS AND WINEY 


THIS 1S COFFEE WEEK AT A & P. In A & P Stores, all over America, coffee bar-; 


COME IN, learn what A & P Coffee Service has to offer you in coffee freshness, 
flavor and economy. You will find your favorite coffee here, whether it ig one of A & P’s 


famous coffees—Eight O’Clock, Red Circle, Bokar—or some other widely known brand. 


A&P IS COFFEE HEADQUARTERS. A & P sells more coffee than any other 
coffee merchant. A & P Coffees are the largest selling coffees in the world and the finest 
coffees money can buy. They are served everywhere from the humblest to the wealthiest 
homes in America. Come to A & P this week for complete coffee satisfaction., 
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FOOD STORES 
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A & P 


ATLANTIC & 


| Com- 
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and Memphis to Little Rock; U. Ss. 


110th Street, John Kialy stood in! pressor; 16 Spout Rotary Syruper; 
67 to Dallas, and VU. S. 80 across! 


| the crowd. He is 90 years old and | Sremeer World’ gamete Cisery "Uaheter 250- | 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona to| he has stepped in many a St. Pat- poe Liew ee oan apeeie | 
San Diego. |rick’s Day parade. But he couldn’t | pouer Machine: Syrup Mixer: 4 100-Gallc : 

Miss Muir expects to reach her| make it this year. So, sorrowfully, Tanks: 2 Syphon Fillers; f Meleo Jom teak 
destination on April 7. She was se-| he remained on the sidewall. But | Burner: | Sterilizer: Syrups, Bottles and Cases: 
lected for the trip because, it is} he did honor to the saint, neverthe- 

id, she was the first women to| less, by swinging, as he cheered, a 

aione abddieleeh 


The Great PACIFIC 
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MARY L, GETCHELL 
‘ENGAGED 10 MARRY 


Woonsocket, R. I., Girl to Be 
Bride of George W. French 
of Montclair, N. J. 








JUNE WEDDING PLANNED 





Miss Getchell Is a Graduate of 
Smith College and Her 
Fiance of Dartmouth. 





Mr. and Mrs. H. Eugene Getchell 
of Woonsocket, R. I., have an- 
nounced the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Mary Lucile Getch- 
ell, to George Warren French, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wayne M. French 
of Montclair, N. J. 

Mis Getchell prepared at Dana 
Hall in Wellesley, Mass., for Smith 
College, from which she was grad- 
uated in 1933. She spent her junior 
year in Paris studying at the Sor- 
bonne. Mr. French was graduated 
from Mercersburg Academy in 
Pennsylvania and in 1930 from 
Dartmouth College. He is a mem- 
ber of Psi Upsilon fraternity and 
the Dragon Senior Society. 

The wedding will take place in 
June. 


Altschul—Mansbach. 


Announcement has been made of 
the engagement of Miss Marie C. 
Altschul, daughter of Mrs. Benja- 
min Altschul of 115 Central Park 
West and the late Mr. Altschul, to 
Harry H. Mansbach, son of Charles 
Mansbach of Norfolk, Va., and the 
late Mrs. Mansbach., 

Miss Altschul attended Fieldston 
School here and Pembroke College 
at Brown University and was grad- 
uated from Barnard College in 1934. 
Mr. Mansbach prepared for Yale at 
Phillips Andover Academy, was 
graduated from the university in 
1931 and from the Harvard Law 
School last year. 


Pierce—Smith. 





STUART H. ROBBINS 





Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Dean Pierce | 
of Windy Ledge, Rutland, Vt., have | 
announced to friends here the en-| 
gagement of their daughter, Miss 
Virginia Pierce, to George Gaines 
Smith, son of Mr. and Mrs, Henry 
George Smith of Rutland. 

Miss Pierce was graduated in 1932 
from the Walnut Hill School, Na- 
tick, Mass., and attended Vassar 
College. Mr. Smith prepared at 
Phillips Andover Academy for Yale, 
where he was a member of the 
Colony and Berzelius clubs. 


Kirk—Rowbotham, 


- The engagement has been an-'! 
nounced of Miss Ruth E. Kirk, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank L. 
Kirk of Middletown, N. Y., to J. 
Howard Rowbotham Jr., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Howard Row- 
botham of Philadelphia. 

Miss Kirk was graduated from 
the Katharine Gibbs School here, 
and Mr. Rowbotham from the Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, and 
in 1952 from Princeton University. 
He is with the Atlantic Refining 
Company. 


MISS K.B. SCHOFIELD _ 
HAS CHURCH BRIDAL 


_- ——_——- -____ 


Married in Philadelphia to John’ 
Norman Alexander — Dr. 


Robert Wells Officiates. 











Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 16.—The | 


marriage of Miss Katherine B.'! 


Schofield, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. | - 


Frank E. Schofield of Ardmore, . 
and John Norman Alexander of. 
Germantown took place this eve-| 
ning in the Baltimore Avenue Meth- | 
odist Episcopal Church, with the) 
Rev. Dr. Robert Wells officiating. | 

The bride, who was given in mar- 
riage by her father, wore an ivory 
satin gown with long sleeves, high 
neck and train. The bodice was 
trimmed with tiny seed pearls and 
her tulle veil was held in place by 
@ narrow bandeau of pearls. She 
carried white orchids and _ gar- 
denias. 

~iiss Frances Schofield was maid 
of honor for her sister. The at- 
tendants were Miss Elizabeth Pack- 
er of Wynnewood, Mrs. Joseph 8. 
McCulloch Jr., Miss Margaret Hous- 
ton, Miss Margaret Godfrey, Miss 
Eleanor Dick of Valley Forge, Miss 
Catherine Alexander, sister of the 
bridegroom, and Miss Elizabeth 
Scott of Saratoga Springs. 

Leonard Alexander was best man 
for his brother. The ushers includ- 
ed Joseph McCollough, Frank Fel- 
lows, Harry Keller, Cooper Wise, 
Elwood Godfrey, William Eipper, 
Harold Porter, Charles O’Connor 
and Howard Smith. 


man. 


WEDS MISS PRICHIT? 


Ceremony Takes Place at the 
Home Here of Bride’s Mother, 
Mrs. J. T. Houghton. 


BRIDES IN CEREMONIES YESTERDAY 


Mrs. Stuart Handy Robbins. 
@ 





Miss Katharine Kirkman Prichitt, | 
daughter of Mrs. James T. Hough-' 
ton and the late Hugh Kirkman 
Prichitt, was married to Stuart 
Handy Robbins yesterday afternoon 
at the home of her mother, 25 East 
Eighty-sixth Street.. The drawing 
room where the ceremony took 
place was a profusion of Spring 
flowers. The windows were screened 
with smilax, forsythia and African | 
daisies and tall candelabras flanked | 
the altar which had been arranged 
at one end of the room. 

The Rev. Alan R. Chalmers, rec- 
tor of the Church of St. James the 
Less, Scarsdale, N. Y., performed 
the ceremony before the flower- 
banked altar. The bride, who was 
given in marriage by her uncle, 








Morton A. Howard, wore a gown of 


white satin made on simple lines: 


and a long train over her veil | dance in-:the theatre as the conclud- 


tulle. She carried calla lilies. 

he Misses Peggy and Carol 
chitt, sisters of the bride, were 
only attendants. They were 
gowned alike in powder-blue lace 
and carried African daisies, del- 


| 
Pri 
her 


| phinium and jonquils. 


Mr. Robbins, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
William A. Robbins of Madison, 
N. J., had Barclay Giddings John- 
son of Plainfield, N. J., 


few friends were present at the 
ceremony and reception that fol- 
lowed. 


wedding trip will live in Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Edwards—D’Olier. 


Miss Jane D. D’Olier, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. James D’Olier, 
and Curtis Amerman Edwards were 
married yesterday morning in the 
chapel of St. James’s Church, Mad- 
ison Avenue and  Seventy-first 
Street, by the Rev. Horace W. B. 
Donegan, the rector. 

Owing to mourning in the family 
of Mr. Edwards, the guests were 
restricted to immediate relatives. 

The couple sailed later in the day 
for Bermuda. The bride is a grand- 
daughter of Mrs, Thomas Dimond 
and the late Colonel Dimond. She 
was graduated from the Chapin 
School and made her début in 1931. 

Mr. Edwards is the son of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Ed- 
wards of Los Angeles. He was 
graduated from Phillips Exeter and 
from Princeton in 1929. He is a 
member of Tiger Inn, 


Ridgely—Ketcham. 


The marriage of Miss Lillian 
Mary Ketcham, daughter of Mrs. 
Frank Benton Field of South Nor- 





On their return from a cruise to 
the West Indies, Mr. Alexander and 
his bride will live in Overbrook. 


Simmons—Elzey. 
Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 16.— 
The marriage of Miss Nellie Mae 
Elzey of New York, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Elzey of Salis- 
bury, Md., and Norman Simmons, 
son of Mrs. Marie Simmons of New 
York, took place this afternoon in 
the parsonage of the Roxborough 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
Rev. Samuel McWilliams, the rec- 
tor, officiated. 

Richard W. Wells acted as best 
man, The bride was unattended. 

Only a few friends of the bride 
were present, 

After the ceremony, Mr. Simmons 
and his bride left for Seattle, 
Wash., where they will live. 


MISS G. A. LUCAS A BRIDE. 


Clark Gable at Stepdaughter’s 
Wedding to Dr. T. W. Burke. 


HOUSTON, ‘Texas, March 16 
(P).—Miss George Anna Lucas, 
stepdaughter of Clark Gable, the 
movie star, was married here to- 
night to Dr. Thomas Walter Burke 
of Houston. Mr. Gable came here 
by airplane to attend the ceremony, 
performed at the home of Dr. and 
Mra. .iatles C. Green, friends of 
the Gable family, by the Rev. 
Thomas J. Windham. 

The bride is the daughter of Mrs. 
Gable by a former marriage. The 
bridegroom is the son of Mayor and 











Mrs. Claude A. Burke of Lufkin,- 


Texas. 


walk, Conn., to John Ridgely 3d 
of this city, son of John Ridgely 
Jr. of Baltimore, took place yester- 
day afternoon in the rectory of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. The Rev. 
Thomas M. Graham performed the 
ceremony. 

The bride had Miss. Hazel Ed- 
mond for her only attendant. David 
McIntosh of Baltimore was best 
man. 

After a wedding trip the couple 
will live in Knickerbocker Village. 
The bridegroom is a grandson of 
Captain John Ridgely of Hampton, 
Md. He has been a member of the 
Baltimore Bachelors Cotillon. Mrs. 
Ridgely has been associated. with 
Post-Graduate Hospital and the Co- 
'lumbia Presbyterian Medical Cen- 
tre as a graduate nurse. 


ELIZABETH HAMMOND WED. 


Buffalo Girl Bride In Key West, 
Fia., of L. J. & Brody. 


Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 
KEY WEST, Fla., March 16.— 
Miss Elizabeth W. Hammond, 
daughter of H. K. Hammond of 
Buffalo, N. Y., was married to L. 
J. Stephen Brody of New York this 
afternoon in the Winter home here 


of Mr. and Mrs. Julius F. Stone Jr. 
The Rev. E. R. Evans of the Con- 
_gregational Church performed the 
| ceremony. 


Mr. Stone and Miss Louise Hum- 
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Mrs. Quentin A. Bossi. 





WESLEYAN SCENE 
OF SPIRITED PROM 


Junior-Senior Week-End of 
Festivities Draws 90 Young | 


Women to Middletown. 











Specialte THe New YorK TIMES. 

MIDDLETOWN, Conn., March 
16.—Ninety young women guests 
were present at the annual junior- 
senior promenade at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity held in the '92 Theatre-Rich 
Hall on Friday night as the major 
event of a crowded week-end of 
festivities for the upper classmen 
and their guests. 

This afternoon the members of 
the freshman class presented Rich- 
ard Sheridan’s satirical farce ‘‘The 
Critic.’’ Robert Nieman of Ossin- 
ing, N. Y.; Robert E. Goodrich of 
Glastenbury, and John W. Macy 
Jr. of Hubbard Woods, Ilil., were) 
seen in the major roles. A tea | 
dance followed the play. 

In the evening the glee club, win- 
ners this year of the New England 
Intercollegiate Glee Club contest, 
held its annual formal concert and) 











ing event of the week-end. 
Several of the fraternities held in- 


| formal dances and teas for their 


for best. 
Only near relatives and a | 


guests. 
President and Mrs. J. L. McCon- | 


aughy and Professor and Mrs. L. | 
A. Howland were chaperons at the 
prom, | 

The. prom committee was headed | 
by John S. Hancock of Syracuse, 
N. Y., and Bradford R. Frost of | 


Melrose, Mass., co-chairmen. Other | 


Mr. and Mrs. Robbins after their, 


members were Brad M. Bentley of 
Winchester, Mass., Robert N. Zear- 


| foss of Alexandria, Va.; Edward V. | 
Pope, Montclair, N. J.; Halsey F. | 


| 





mel of Rowayton, Conn., were the) 
attendants. The bride is a graduate | Point, who has been in Key West, 
of Buffalo Seminary and of Nation-' Fla., 
al Park Seminary in Washington.! Colony House, Great Neck, until 
The bridegroom is a graduate of|she opens her country home on 
the University of North Carolina| Barkers Point in April. Mr. Than 
and a member: of the New York/houser, who is still in the South, 


Warner, East Orange, N. J.; Rob-| 


Clifford J. Tichenor, South Orange, | 
N. J.; Frank E, Carruth Jr., May- 
wood, N, J.; H. Theodore Harding, 
Ridgewood, N. J.; Albert 8S. Lewis 
Jr., Jersey City, and William B. 
Fink, Yonkers, N. Y. 








LILLIAN W. NICOLL 
IS MARRIED IN RYE 


Daughter of County Health 
Commissioner Is Bride of 
uentin A. Bossi. 








Special to THe New Yor«K TIMES. 
RYE, N. Y., March 16.—The wed- 
ding of Miss Lillian Wing Nicoll, 
daughter of Dr. Matthias Nicoll Jr., 
Health Commissioner of Westches- 
ter County, and Mrs. Nicoll, to 


' Quentin A, Bossi, son of Mrs. Ar- 


nold Bossi of New York, took place 


this afternoon in Christ's Episcopal 


Church here. 

The Rev. R. Townsend Henshaw, 
the rector, performed the ceremony, 
which was followed by a small re- 
ception at the Nicoll home. 

The bride, who was given in mar- 
riage by her father, wore a princess 
gown of white satin, made with a 
Bertha of Duchess lace and long 
full sleeves. Her tulle veil fell from 
a cap of lace held in place with 
Orange bossoms. She carried a 
sheaf of calla lilies. 

Miss Nancy Fay Nicoll was her 
sister's maid-of-honor. The other 


“attendants included Miss Constance 


Miller and Mrs. Winston H. Hagen 
of New York and Miss Mary K. 
Shaw and Miss Susan Ord of Al- 


_bany. 


Burton F. Boss} acted as his 
brother’s best man. Lynn Garrick, 
Randolph Forman, Betrand Calvert 
Greer and Wallace G. Hanger were 
the ushers, 

After a trip through the South, 
Mr. Bossi and his bride will live at 
205 East Seventy-eighth Street, New 
York. 


Daughter to Mrs. R. S. Palmer. 
A daughter was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Roger Sterne Palmer of 34 


‘ert K. Sheldon, Syracuse, N. Y.;| West Fifty-third Street on Friday 


at the Gotham Hospital. Mrs. 
Palmer is the former Miss BPliza- 
beth Young, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Orres Young of Decatur, III. 
roe child will be named Jane Hop- 
ins. 
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ST. PATRIGR’S DANCE 
AT NEW ROCHELLE 


More Than 250 Guests at 
Holiday Party Held in the 
Wykagyl Country Club. 








FETE GIVEN IN LARCHMONT 





Mamaroneck Club Is Scene of 
Entertainment-—Concert by 
Yale Glee Club Planned. 





Special to THe NEW YorK TIMES. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y., March 
16.—A dinner dance was held here 
tonight at the Wykagyl Country 
Club in celebration of St. Patrick’s 


Day. More than 250 members and 
their guests attended. 

Among the hosts were: 

Mr, and Mrs, Gerald Donovan, Mr. and 
{fre H. M, Miller Jr., Mr, and Mrs. R. H. 

cCullough, Mr. and Mrs. William J. 
Priestley, Dr. and Mrs. FE. L. Burwell, Dr. 
and Mrs. C, &, Bouton, Mr, and Mrs. H. 
C, Mariowe, J. D, Calhoun, Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymond D. Porter, Mr. and Mrs. R. R. 
Appleby, Dr. and Mrs. George C. Adie, Mr. 

Mrs. D. R. Dunning and Mr. and Mrs. 

° ter Albertson. 

The Orienta Beach Club, Mamaro- 
neck, was the scene of a St. Pat- 
rick’s dinner dance tonight and a 
special entertainment. 

Large parties were given by the 
following: 

Mr, and Mrs. Frederick B. Taylor, Mr. 
and Mrs. James O’Donnell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Fitzgerald, Mr. and Mrs. James 


CG. ° 
"Sil Mites Me 

filliams, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 

Tierney and Mr. and Mrs. Oliver H. Smith. 

Two hundred members and their 
guests attended a dinner dance to- 
night at the Larchmont Shore Club. 
Hosts included Rex H. Pelz, Alex- 
ander Heid, Dr. and Mrs. T, J. 
Traynor and W. F. Mitchell. 

The Yale University Glee Club 
will give a concert on Friday eve- 
ning at the Racquet and Swimming 
Club, Ardsley-on-Hudson. Frederic 
Dewhurst Carter and H. McIntyre 
Grout Jr. are in charge. 

The concert will be followed by a 
dance. Miss Mary Markle Bannard 
heads the débutante committee ar- 
ranging dinner parties before the 
concert. She will be assisted by 
the Misses Jane Ewart, Constance 
Matthiessen, Carolyn Ten Eyck 
Miller, Jane Patteson, Fanny J. 
Smith and Jean A. Smith. 

Mrs. Arthur F. Hebard will open 
her home on Wednesday morning 
for the last of a series of concerts 
presented by the Chamber Music 
Society, under the auspices of the 
Scarsdale Junior Service League. 
The Greek Byzantine vocal quintet 
will appear, with Christos Vrion- 
ides as director. 

The drama section of the Bronx- 
ville Woman’s Club will present 
‘‘Hay Fever,’’ by Noel Coward, on 
Friday and Saturday evenings in 
the auditorium of the clubhouse. 
Mrs. Maude Plunkett Hollister and 
George Stiegler wiJl play the lead- 
ing roles. 

The Workshop Children’s Theatre 
presented ‘‘Except Ye Become,’’ a 
fantasy written by Mrs. Chester G. 
Marsh, director of the Westchester 
Workshop, this afternoon in the 
Little Theatre of the County Centre 
in White Plains. Miss Edna May 
Rigdon of Bronxville was the di- 
rector. 

Martha Powers and Gerald Wil- 
gon of Yonkers headed the cast of 


children from communities through- |: 


out Westchester County. 


VIRGINIA TAYLOR’S BRIDAL. 


She Is Wed in Home at Groton, 
Conn., te Frederic E. Fengar. 











Special to THe New Yorx TIMES. 
NEW LONDON, Conn., March 
16.—Miss Virginia Ruth Taylor, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Taylor of Groton, was married to 
Faederic E. Fengar, son of Mrs. 


‘Carrie W. Fengar of this city, at 





4 o’clock this afternoon in the 
home of the bride, by the Rev. J. 
Romeyn Darforth, pastor of the 
First Church of Christ. 

The bride was given in marriage 
by her father. Miss Florence Naka 
was maid of honor and Arthur V. 
Shurts was Mr. Fengar’s best man. 
Barbara Taylor, young sister of the 
bride, was flower girl. 





i\the Moore County Hounds. 


TEA AND MUSICALE 
GIVEN IN FLORIDA 


Hugh Dillman Is Host and Fisk 
Jubilee Singers Performers 
in Palm Beach, 











FRANK L. POLKS HONORED. 





They Are Dinner Guests, With 
Daughter, Elizabeth, of Mrs. 
Frederick E. Guest, 





Special to THe New York TIMES. 

PALM BEACH, Fla., March 16.— 
A large number of colonists at- 
tended the tea and musicale by the 
Fisk Jubiiee Singers, at which 
Hugh Diliman was host today at 
Sandy Loam Farm, Those present 
included: 

Colonel and Mrs. John Bayne Maclean, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard M, Thomas, Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard C. Brokaw, Mr. d Mrs. 
William Fahnestock, Mr. and Mrs. Charl- 
ton Yarnall, Mr. and Mrs. Jay F. Carlisle, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Atwater Kent, Prince 
and Princess Boris Scherbatoff, Dr. and 
Mrs. Leland Eggleston Cofer. Mr. and 
Mrs. Adam G. Thomson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hunter 8. Marston, Mr. and Mrs. R. Stuy- 
vesant Pierrepont, Major and Mrs. Elisha 
Dyer Hubbard, Mr. apd Mrs. Newell W. 
Tilton, Mr and Mrs. Frank Lyon Polk, 
Mrs. Frederick E. Guest, Mrs. E, H. G. 
Slater, Mrs. A. T. Hert and her nieces, 
Miss Mary Louisa Durham and Miss Jane 
Aley; Mra. John Atterbury, Mrs, George 
Lee, Mrs. John A. Vietor, Mrs. Horace 
Hutchins Work, Mrs. Eads Johnson, Mrs. 
Quentin, F. Feitner, Mrs. W. Longfellow 
Foulke, Mrs. Oliver Eaton Cromwell, Mrs. 
Thomas L. Chadbourne, Mrs. Frederick 
Johnson, Mrs. Harry S. Black, Miss Lily 
Polk, Alexander Phillips, T. Chesley Rich- 
ardson ahd Raymond Guest. 


In honor of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Lyon Polk and Miss Elizabeth Polk 
of New York, who have arrived 
from Boca Grande to be her house 
guests, Mrs. Frederick E. Guest 
entertained tonight with a dinner 
at Villa Artemis. 

Other guests were: 

Mr. and Mrs. John 8. Phipps, Mrs. Joseph 
Benskin and Miss Anne Hamilton-Grace; 
Mr. and Mrs, Howard Phipps, Major and 
Mrs. Rex Benson, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Hamilton Rice, Mr. and Mrs. Edward T. 
Stotesbury, Prentice French, Prince George 
of Russia, Raymond Guest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Williams 
gave a dinner tonight at their 
home. 

At Hogarcito Mrs. Fair Vander- 
bilt had a large dinner, guests later 
joining the party at the Harrison 
Williams villa. 

Prince and Princess Odescalchi 
were hosts today for apéritifs at 
their residence. 

Charles A. Munn entertained with | 
a dinner tonight, with movies later. | 

Guests were: 

Mr. and Mrs. Jay O’Brien, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Averell Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Waterbury, Mr. and Mrs. Bever- 
ley Bogert, Mrs. Francis L. V. Hoppin, 
Mrs. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Miss Bell 
Gurnee, Mrs. James P. Donahue, Miss 
Elizabeth Brooks, Miss Dorothy Kane, Miss 
Lesley Bogert, Miss Mary Munn, Miss Fran- 
ces Drexel Munn, Prince Kyril Scherbatoff, 
George Marshall, Lytle Hull, Edmund K 
Sheedy, Pierre L. Barbey Jr., A. Atwater 
Kent Jr. and Frank Rediker. 

Richard K. Mellon and James M. 
Bovard were guests of honor at a 
large tea given today by Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury,. 


5,000 SEE SAND HILLS 
OPEN ITS NEW COURSE 


North Carolina Governor 
Steeplechase of Pinehurst 
and Southern Pines. 














at | 





Special to THE New YorK TIMES. 

PINEHURST, N. C., March 16.— 
Many. socially prominent persons 
from Aiken and Camden were 
among the 5,000 spectators at to- 
day’s steeplechase races of the Sand 
Hills Steeplechase and Racing As- 
sociation of Pinehurst and Southern 
Pines, which dedicated its new $50,- 
000 racing course here today. Gov- 
ernor J. C. B. Ehringhaus and Mrs. 
Ehringhaus of North Carolina were 
guests of honor. 

All of these, together with the 
steeplechase officials, were among 
the 150 guests whom Mr. and Mrs. 
Verner Z. Reed Jr. of New York 
entertained with a luncheon today 
at their estate here, Sandy Woods. 

This evening Mr. and Mrs. Jack-, 
son Boyd gave a supper dance at 
their home in honor of members of 








Notes of Social Activities in New York and .Elsewhere 





NEW YORK, 

Mr. and Mrs. Marsden B. Candler | 
have gone to Bermuda for several 
weeks. 

Mrs. Gardiner Lathrop 2d is at 
the Savoy-Plaza. 


Colonel and Mra. Augustine 8. 
Janeway have come from Harris- 
burg, Pa., to the Weylin. 


Mrs. Theodore Beebe of Paris is 
at the Plaza. 


Bartolomeo Migone, first secre- 
tary of the Italian Embassy, is at 
the Ritz-Carlton from Washington. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Wilson 
of Toronto are expected today at 
the Biltmore, where they will re- 
main until they gail on Wednesday 
for a West Indies cruise on the 
Georgic. 


Mrs. Charles Webber McNear is 
at the Vanderbilt from Chicago. 


Mrs. George A. Savoy and her 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Paul Savoy 
of St. John’s, Que., are at the Com- 
modore. 


Mrs. Otto Miller of Cleveland is 
at the New Weston. 





LONG ISLAND. 


The Nassau County Horticultural 
Society will have its annual tulip 
show on the Pratt estate at Glen 
Cove on May 14 and 15. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Hamill 
of Cedarhurst will give a luncheon 
on March 31 at their home in honor 
of Miss Alison Phillips of Hunting- 
ton and New York, whose marriage 
to Charles E. Vanderburgh of Min- 
neapolis and Paris is to take place 
on April 4. 


Mrs. Howard 8. Wilkinson of 
Garden City was hostess yesterday 
at a luncheon at the Stage Coach 
Inn, Locust Valley, for the Long 
Island Smith College Club. 


Commander H. T. Smith, U.S. N., 
and Mrs. Smith, who have been 
living in Great Neck, will leave 


early in April to make their home 


in Washington. 
Mrs. Edwin Thanhouser of Sands 


for the Winter, is at the 


will join her next month, 


Mr. and Mrs. Fremont C. Peck 
of Locust Valley had luncheon 
guests at the Nassau Country Club 
yesterday before the first annual 
skeet contest at Glen Cove for the 
Julian Percy Fairchild memorial 
trophy. Others who had luncheons 
before the shoot were Mr. and Mrs. 
John E. Aldred, Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren Murdock, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold T. Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. 
George C, Hepburn and Mrs. David 


'H. Knott. 


Mr. and Mrs. James H. Ottley 
Jr. of Locust Valley are house 
guests in Palm Beach of Mr. 
Ottley’s brother-in-law and sister, 
Mr, and Mrs. William Boak Wood. 


Richard F. Howe's yacht, Sea- 
born, arrived from the South yes- 


|terday in Hempstead Harbor off 


Glen Cove. 


Mrs. Rudolph Zinsser of Kings 
Point will be hostess on Friday at a 
literary tea at her home. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Mrs. Gustave A. Wiedenmayer of 
Newark gave a luncheon bridge 
yesterday in honor of Miss Hor- 
tense Power, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas H. Power of Newark, 
who will be married on April 2 to 
Robert De Gray, son of Harry De 
Gray of Wyckoff. 


Miss Virginia De Golyer, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Everett Lee 
De Golyer of Montclair, will enter- 
tain a company of twenty tonight 
with: a buffet supper at her home. 


Miss Virginia Smith, daughter of 
Mrs. Frederick Hoffman Smith 8d 
of South Orange, and her fiancé, 
J. L. Stewart Reynolds, son of 
Mrs. Frederick C. Reynolds of Hut- 
ton Park, West Orange, who will 
be married on April 5, will be the 
honor guests next Saturday at a 
supper party to be given by Miss 
Ludlow Boyd, daughter of Mr. and 
| Mrs. John J. Boyd of South Orange. 


| Miss Betty Magowan, daughter 
| Of Mr.-and Mrs. Donald P. Ma- 
'gowan of Maplewood, entertained 
yesterday with a dessert bridge in 
honor of Miss Isabel Kemp, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Kemp of Maplewood, who will be 
married on May 4 to Walter Hunt 
Jr., son of Captain and Mrs. Wal- 
ter M. Hunt of Bangor, Me. Miss 
Dorothy Rattray, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Rattray of East 











Orange, will entertain for Miss 
Kemp next Saturday. | 

Mrs. Thornlief Nielsen and Miss | 
Elina Nielsen of Hackensack are 
at Delray, Fila. 

Mr. and Mrs, Frederick T. Fisher 
of Hackensack sailed yesterday for 
Italy. “hey will visit England be- 
fore returning home. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Trowbridge 
= eo are at La Jolla, 

alif, 


Mr. iad Mrs. R. W. P. Barnes 
have left Englewood on a month’s 
trip to the Pacific Coast. 

Miss Bernice Roder was chair- 
man of the Spring supper dance 
of the Nutley Junior Woman’s 
Club, held last night at the Club 
Evergreen in Belleville. 

Dr. and Mrs. Léonard M. Mat- 
thews of Passaic have as their 
guests Mr. and Mrs. Thomas G. 
Hodge and Mrs. David Leggett of 
Montreal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vondersmith Ander- 
son of Passaic are entertaining 
Mrs. John E. Congdon of Provi- 
dence, R. I., formerly of Passaic. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick B. Mc- 
Niece of Trenton entertained with 
a dinner and bridge last evening. 

Mrs. Edward D. Fulper of Tren- 
ton has as her guest her sister, 
Mrs. James W. Purner of Glen- 
side, Pa. 

Miss E. Gertrude Prior of Tren- 
ton is entertaining Mrs. Ames Het- 
trick of Sweet Briar, Va. 

Miss Ethel Dixon Meredith, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Farragut Meredith of Princeton, 
will give a tea this afternoon at 
her home in honor of her house 
roe Miss Dorothy Drummond of 

icago. 


Judge and Mrs. A. Dayton Oli- 
phant of Princeton sailed yesterday 
for Bermuda to spend two weeks 
as the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Don- 
ald Leas of Philadelphia. 








CONNECTICUT. 


The University ‘Club of Stamford | 
fheld a dance 


last night 
Suburban Club House. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
and Mr. and Mrs. Albert J. Wilson 
of Greenwich have returned from 
Nassau. 

Mr. and Mrs. William M. Paxton 
of Bridgeport sail on Wednesday 
for Bermuda. 


in the | 


Clifford Mallory 





Mrs. Elisabeth Cunningham of 
Springfield, Mass., is the guest of 
her brother, Louis Henessey of 
Greenwich, 


John A. Philbrick of Greenwich 
has returned from Nassau. 


Mr. and Mrs. John C. Thompson 
of Bridgeport will entertain at a 
buffet supper Friday evening pre- 
ceding the Junior League’s marion- 
ette show. 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert C. Knox 
and their daughter, Miss Elisabeth, 
of Hartford are at Pinehurst. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Righter 
of Greenwich gave a small dinner 
party last night at their home in 
honor of their son and daughter-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. Brewster Righter 
of Wheeler, W. Va. Mrs. Brewster 
Righter is the former Grace Wilson. 
Her marriage to Mr. Righter took 
place last November. 





BERMUDA. 


Mies Barbara L. Bourne, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred §8. 
Bourne of New York, entertained 
yesterday with a tea at Chanmar, 
in the Mid Ocean Colony. Among 
her guests were Mr. and Mrs. Ar 
thur R. Manice, Mr. and Mrs, Sam- 
uel Riker, Mr. and Mrs. George E. 
Coe, Mrs. Junius Browne, Philip 
Browne, Charles Blair Macdonald 
and Miss Leonore Whitney of New 
York, Mr. and Mre. William M, 
Bertles of Glen Cove, L. I.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip Gardiner of Ber- 
nardsville, N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel E. Moran and Mrs. Daniel 
E. Moran Jr. of Mendham, N. J.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Wakeman An- 
drews of South Kortright, N. Y.; 
Mr. and Mrs. St. George Butter- 
field of Bermuda and their house 
guests, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Chap- 
man of New York. 


William R. McAlpin of Green- 
wich, Conn., has joined Mrs. McAl- 
pin and their two children at The 
Horizons, Coral Beach. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Mali of 
New York are guests at Inverurie. 


Mr. and Mrs. William T. Dewart 
Jr. and Mr. and Mrs. Stephen D. | 
Hurlburt of New York are at the’ 
Bermudiana. | 


New Yorkers at the Princess are 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Meyer Jr. 
and Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Hig- 


gins, 





f 


| Charleston of the old South per- 


‘TROTH IS ANNOUNCED 


MIAMI BEACH GAY 
AT MAGNOLIA FETE 


These and Azalea Blossoms 
Are Background for Sarf 
Club’s Dinner Dance. _ 


Special to Tas New Yorx Times. 
MIAMI BEACH, Fla., March 16. 
—With many socially prominent 
persons from Charleston, 8S. C., 
present, the atmosphere of the 








vaded the elaborate setting for the 
Surf Club’s gala magnolia dinner 
dance féte tonight. Great quanti- 
ties of magnolia and azalea blos- 
soms were used in the decorations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Buswell en- 
tertained at the affair for several 
of the visitors from Charleston, 
having in their group Mr. and Mrs. 
Julien Mitchell, Mr. and Mrz. 
George De Merrell, Mr. and Mrs, 
Rufus Barkley and Mr. and Mrs. 
C, Norwood Hastie. Tomorrow the 
Charleston visitors will be the 
luncheon guests of Alfred I. Barton 
at the Surf Club. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Turnure, 
who were among those entertain- 
ing at tonight’s dinner dance, had 
as guests Mr. and Mrs. W. Gwynn 
Gardiner Jr., Mrs. R. 8. Montgom- 
ery, Miss Barbara Schoolfield. Mr. 
and Mrs. Eugene Detmer, Richard 
Lunn and John Saul. 

Guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Whitman were: 


Colonel and Mrs. E. E. Kimble. Mr. and 
Mrs. Irving J. Reuter, Mr. and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Squibb, Mrs. Oscar Thompson, Mrs. 
John ood r, and Mrs. Clare Peter 
Johnson and Mr. Archer. 


Mr, and Mrs. Philo M. Gelatt en- 


tertained for: 

Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Webb, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sylvester Stessen, Mr. and Mrs. Allen M. 
Martin, Mr. and Mrs. Martin L. Hampton, 
Mrs. . W. Dusey, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Blair and John Earl Richmond. 

Guests of Mr. and Mrs. William 
H. Cane were: 

Mrs. Vincent Hubbell, 
Auchincloss, Mr. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. 


ard Romer, Mrs. 
ward Jouffret, R. 


William 


Mrs. Charistian 
. Robert Slater, 
A. Bookmyer, Mrs. ne 
Larry Preston and Ed- 

Brown, Dick Booy and 
Arthur Williams. 


With Mr. and Mrs. Martin B. 
Faris were Mr. and Mrs. Elisha 
Cooper, Miss Jane Crary, Robert 
Schutz Jr. and Ford Cooper. 

In the party of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank P. Thedieck were: 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Kelly Jr., 

Mrs. Peter Kunz, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Callahan, Mr- and Mrs. Jess G. Wright, 
Miss Billie Bohn and Lewis Brown. 

Mrs. Howard Spaulding enter 
tained for Miss Helen Spaulding, 
Eugene Voit and George Winn. 

Several hundred persons tonight | 
attended the Emerald Ball given at 
the Miami Biltmore Country Club, 
Coral Gables, by the Church of the 
Little Flower. Mrs. Paul D. Me 
Garry was general chairman. 





OF GENEVIEVE HOPE 


Wellesley Graduate Will Be 
Married to A. P. Gagnebin, 


a Yale Alumnas. 








Special to THe NEW YORK TIMES. 

FANWOOD, N. J., March 16.— 
Major and Mrs. R. DeVere Hope 
of this place have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Miss | 
Genevieve Hope, to Albert Paul | 
Gagnebin of Westfield, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. C, A, Gagnebin of Tor- | 
rington, Conn. | 

Miss Hope is a graduate of the | 
Katharine Gibbs School in New | 
York and Wellesley College. Mr. | 
Gagnebin was graduated from Yale | 
University in 1930 and received a, 
Master’s degree there in 1932. | 





Dyer—Voorhees. 
Special to THE NSW YorK Times. 
SUMMIT, N. J., March 16.—An- | 
nouncement was made here today | 
by Mr. and Mrs. Elbert H. Dyer of | 
81 Hillcrest Avenue of the engage- | 
ment of their daughter, Elizabeth 
Kendall Dyer, to Winthrop Dayton | 
Voorhees, son of Mr. and Mrs. €. | 
D. Voorhees of 310 Summit Ave-, 
nue. | 

Earley—Watson, 

Special to THE NEW YoRK TIimgEs. 
MADISON, N. J., March {%6.— 
Announcement has been made of 
the engagement of Miss Mary E. 
Earley of Ridgedale Avenue, this 
place, daughter of the late Mr. 
and Mrs, John Earley, to Freder- 
ick G. Watson Jr., son of Recorder 
and Mrs. Frederick G. Watson. 
The wedding will take place in 
July at St. Vincent’s Church here. 


Brause—Rickman. 
‘Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

BUTLER, N. J., March 16.—Mr. 
and Mrs. John T, Quinn of this city 
have announced the engagement of 
their niece, Miss Isabella J, Brause, 
to Frederick M. Rickman, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Rickman. 


Fete for Women Artists. 


Directors of the Beekman Hill 
Neighbors and the Panhellenic 
House Association will give a re 
ception this afternoon at the Beek- 
man Tower for young women art- 
ists whose work is being exhibited 
there this week. One of the pur- 
poses of the exhibition is to demon- 
strate the influence of contem- 
porary art on the decorative arts | 
in modern households, | 














Welfarers Give a Dance. | 
The Welfarers, a group which do-| 
nates the proceeds of its entertain- | 
ments to charity, gave a supper | 
dance last night in the Colonial | 
suite at Sherry’s. Charles Powers 
is president of the organization, Dr. 
Lester Spiers is treasurer and Miss 
Georgia Winters, secretary. George 
Colman was in charge of arrange- | 
ments, ' 





MARGARET FROST 
BECOMES A BRIDE 


Marriage to Frederick Girdner 
Takes Place at Home Here 
of Bridegroom’s Sister, 








DR. BROOKS OFFICIATES 





Kimball ©. Atwood Serves aq 
Best Man—The Couple WI 
Live in Thies City, 





The marriage of Miss Margaret 
Adaline Frost, daughter of Mrs, 
Ephraim Simeon Frost of St. Louig 


and the late Mr. Frost, to Frederic 


William Girdner, son of Mrs, John 
H. Girdner of this eity and the late 
Dr, Girdner, took place yesterday, 
afternoon at the home of the bridee 
groom’s sister, Mrs. 8, Lawrencé 
Miller, 1,105 Park Avenue. The 
Rev. Dr. Roelif H. Brooks, rector 
of St. Thomas Churoh, performed 
the ceremony. 

The bride wore a gown of tur 
quoise blue lace and carried pink 
roses and forget-me-nots, She die 
pensed with attendants. 

Kimball C. Atwood was best man 
for Mr, Girdner. 

After their wedding trip, Mr. and 
Mrs. Girdner will live at 47 West 
Seventy-first Streetr He was grad« 
uated from Columbia University 
and Columbia Law Sehool and is 
associated with the law firm of 
Reynolds, Richards & McCutcheon, 


Katherine Wiener Betrothed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Wiener of 
Germantown, Philadelphia, have 
announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Katherine Wiener, 
to Frederic Marshall DuBois, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Floyd R. DuBois 
of Englewood, N. J. 
SS 











Ancient eustom of many en 
eastern college brings Dad 
and Mother here to meet their 
offspring for spring vacation. 
Others come hecause they 
like to be around people who 
are enjoying themselves. Ne- 
hody spends any more than 
they would for the same stay 
at any g hotel. For more 
details, write us or phone the 
very pleasant person who 
represents us in town. Repre- 
sented in New York by Miss 
Eugenie Rountree, The Rits- 
Carlton. 


THE 


HOMESTEAD 


LOCATED AT HOT SPRINGS 











SILO’S 


Publie Auction 
40 East 45th St. 
Established 1879 


A Collection of 
MODERN & ANTIQUE 
OIL PAINTINGS 


and 
WATER COLORS 
The Property of 
Several Estates and Owners 


al 
The Origjaad Desniaciie 
PLASTIC PANELS AND 
BAS-RELIEFS 


By the Late 
WILLIAM W. RENWICK 


And Architectural Drawings and Etchings 
Sold by Order of 


THE RENWICK STUDIOS, Inc. 
of Short Hills, N. J. 


EXHIBITION 
Tues., March 19th to Date of Sale 


SALE DAYS 
Fri. and Sat., March 22nd & 23rd 
At 2 P. M. Each Day 


Under the direction of 
MRS. JAMES P. SILO 














SER S™ 








UDA 


One of the 
World’s Finest Hotels 


For reservations apply te your travel agent or The Castle Harbour, Tucker's Town, Bermads op 
34 Whitehall Street or 565 Fifth Avenue, New York Cisy. 
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SUPPORT IS SOUGHT 


FOR NURSE SERVICE 





Annual Tea for Frontier Work 
in Kentucky to Be Held by 
Mrs. Richard Weil Tuesday. 





10,000 PERSONS ARE AIDED 





Area of 700 Square Miles in 
the Mountains Covered by 
Volunteers on Horses. 





The New York courier commit- 
tee of the Frontier Nursing Service 
will give a tea on Tuesday at the 
home of Mrs. Richard Weil, 1,000 
Park Avenue, as its annual benefit 
to raise funds for the support of 
the noted nursing service in the 
Kentucky mountains. Miss Elena 
Miramova, one of the leading play- 
ers in ‘‘Times Have Changed,”’ will 
be guest of honor. Refreshments 
and apéritifs will be served at a 
nominal charge to help raise the 
quota contributed annually by the 
couriers. 

The service performed by the 
couriers, who are young members 
of the Junior League, is recognized 
to. be of great assistance to the 
nurses in the mountain region. The 
young women volunteer their ser- 
vices to assist with the medical 
project of the Frontier Nursing 
Service which provides complete 
nursing, medical and hospital care 
over an area of 700 square miles for 
about 10,000 mountaineers who 
otherwise would be bereft of the 
benefits of modern _ scientific 
knowledge. In spite of almost prim- 
itive living conditions among the 
mountain folk, the Frontier Nurses 
have reduced maternal mortality in 
their area to an astonishing degree. 

In this territory of what might be 
termed border civilization, the 
couriers function on a decentral- 
{zed system. Three of the young 
women at a time are taken from 
New York and other cities through- 
out the country and stay for a pe- 
riod of two months in the Ken- 
tucky- mountains. In addition to 
delivering messages, the couriers in 
cases of emergency bring patients 
from outlying districts to the hos- 
pital and act as guides for many 
guests. 

An essential of their work i 
grooming and caring for the horses 
which are the only means of trans- 
portation for the nurses in making 
calls of mercy. To qualify for ad- 
mission to the courier service the 
girls must demonstrate proficiency 
in riding and general aptitude for 
the strenuous conditions of life in 
the mountains. So popular has this 
branch of the organization become 
that applications for the courier 
service generally are made about 
two years in advance. 

Further to assist the service, Miss 
Mary Graver of New York recently 
instituted a rigorous test for all 
future applicants. Through the 
courtesy of Boots and Saddles, Inc., 
the stables of that riding school are 
used as a-'demonstration field totest 
the ability of the girls at grooming 
and handling horses, as well as in 
displaying veterinary skill. 

The New York courier in the 
mountains at present is Miss Jean 
Hollins, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry B. Hollins Jr. Among the 
other young women who have 
served from this city are Mrs. 


Hubert Brown, the Misses Elizabeth | 


Duval, Carmen. Mumford, Helen 
Stone, Ethel Bartlett, Frances 
Rousmaniere, Joanna Neilson, 


Prudence Holmes and Mary Graver. 


Members of the senior committee | 


of the Frontier Nursing Service in- 
clude: 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Miss Anne 
Morgan, Mrs. Linzee Blagden, Mrs. Charles 
Dana Gibson, Mrs. Frank L. Polk, Mrs. 
Archibald. Douglas, Mrs. James A. Miller, 
Mrs. Langdon Marvin, Mrs. Warren Thorpe 
and Mrs. Weil. 


MUSIC SCHOOL TO PROFIT. 


A Benefit Tea and Fashion Show 
Arranged for Tuesday. 











A tea and fashion show will be 
held® Tuesday in the ballroom of 
the Delmonico 


Music School Settlement. 


in the fashion display are: 


Mrs. Philip Amidon, Mrs. John W. Liver- 
more, Miss Dorothy Shelby Siems, Mrs. 
David W. Mackie Jr., Miss Betty Fenno, 
Miss’ Julie Gillespie. Mrs. Laurence La 
T. Driges Jr., the Misses Minna Lindsay, 
Laura Brown, Reva Tonnele, 
body and Sally Coburn. 


Proceeds will be devoted to the. 
maintenance of the Music School | 
forty years. 


Settlement, founded 
ago for the purpose of giving a 
musical education to persons of all 
ages who could not otherwise af- 
ford one. In addition, the various 
‘activities of the school provide a 
musical background for thousands 
of children in a crowded district 
of the city. 

The benefit has been arranged by 
Mrs. Thomas T. Mackie, president 
of the settlement, with the aid of 
Mrs. John W. Livermore and Mrs. 
John L. Tonnele. 


FIELD CLUB CELEBRATES. 








More Than 
Residents at Dinner Dance. 





Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


GREENWICH, Conn., March 16. | 
Patrick’s Day was observed | 


=-St. 
at the Field Club tonight with a 
dinner dance attended by more than 
100. members and guests. Those 
who had reservations were: 


Mr. and Mrs. De Courcey Taylor, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clement Cleveland Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Stillman Rockefeller, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Tilt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond T. Fish, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Witter, Mr. and Mrs. Hoyt O. 
Perry, Mr. and Mrs. James Etheridge, Mrs. 
John Heffron, Hugh Murrill, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Lanier, Mr. and Mrs. Stapley Won- 
ham, Mrs. Benjamin B. McAlpin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Warwick Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Gra- 
ham Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Parker 
Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Harvey C. Flower Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. . . Stirling, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. M. Kock, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
C. Brownell and Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. 
Richter. 


TO HELP NEEDY ITALIANS. 








Welfare League Juniors Plan a/§ 


Mezzo-Quaresima Carnival. 





Under the auspices of the junior 
committee of the Italian Welfare 
League a Mezzo-Quaresima carniva_ 
will be held next Sunday afternoon 
jn the Velvet Room of the House 
of Lords. The proceeds will be used 


to help provide relief for destitute | 


Italians in this country. 
Miss Nina E. Maresi 

benefit committee. Her aides are: 
Mrs. Pier Pasquale Spinelli, Mrs. 

Doelger, Mrs. Frederick Schwerin, Mrs 

Alfred Wallenstein, the Misses Bettina Mar- 

tinelli, Dorothy Di Giorgio, Alice May Mc- 
aughlin, Evelyn Cole and Marie Louise 
alente. 

Others interested in the success 
of the benefit are Mrs. John Gerli. 
Mrs. Carlo Paterno, Countess Silvia 
Baldeschi, Mrs. Bradford Warne: 
and Mrs. James Ceribelll, 


in behalf of the} 
Young | 
women who will act as manikins | 


Polly Pea- | 


109 of Greenwich’s | 


Philip Brett, | 


heads the | 


Carl | 


; Church, 


oo 


: iti 5 5a 


de Lugo Photo. 
Miss Elizaheth Duval. 


Emery Sherrill Studio Photo. 
Mrs. Carlo Vicario. 


A MI-CAREME FETE 
TQ HELP HOSPITAL 


‘Dinner Dance Will Be Given 


Friday in Aid of the Recon- 
struction Unit. 














Miss Claire Rumsey heads a 
group of younger members of so0- 
ciety who are aiding in the plans 
for the Mi-Careme dinner dance -to 
be held next Friday night at Sher- 
ry's for the benefit of the Recon- 
struction Hospital, 
New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital. 


Edith Prosser, Hope Abbott, Mary 
Rose Armstrong, Kathleen O’Brien, 
Virginia Welsh, Natalie Hyde, Janet 

| Olcott and Ethel Prosser. 
Mrs. Carlo Vicario is chairman of 
_the entertainment committee. Some 
of the patrons and patronesses who 
‘have made reservations for the 
| benefit are: 

Mrs. F. Kingsbury Curtis, Mrs. Henry 
M. Post, Mrs. James Bernard Miller, Mrs. 
Thomas Crimmins, Mrs. Henry G. Bartol, 
Mrs. Theodore Wilson Morris Jr., Mrs. 
Russell C. Leffingwell, Mrs. Thatcher M. 
Brown, Mrs. Harry J. King, Mrs. Joseph 
West Dixon, Mrs. Walter G. Dunnington, 
Mrs. William H. Clarke, Mrs. Charles 
Nourse, Mrs. J. Theron Brown, Mrs. Duer 
McLanahan, Mrs. George A. Vondermuhll, 
Dr. John J. Moorhead, William D. Jud- 
son, Mrs. Arthur Gardiner, George M. 
| Thomson, Mrs. John G. Winchester and 
| Mrs. Kenneth M. Reed. 


MISS WESTERBERG WED. 


|Home Ceremony for Her and A. 
| Henry Schutte in Westfield. 


| 














| 


Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES, 
WESTFIELD, N. J., March 16.— 
_Miss Frances B. Westerberg, 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles | 


|H. Westerberg of 907 Mountainview 
| Circle, this place, was married to 
| A. Henry Schutte, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. E. Schutte of Northboro, 
Mass., at 5 P.. M. today in her 
parents’ home. The ceremony was 
| performed in the presence of rela- 
| tives by the Rev. Don Ivan Patch, 
| pastor of the First Congregational 
Church. 

The bride was given in marriage 
by her father. Miss Betty Wester- 
berg, her sister, was her only at- 
tendant.. Dr. Eugene R. Smoley of 
New York was best man. 

The bride is a graduate of Mont- 
clair State Teachers College and a 
teacher in the Englewood public 
schools. Mr. Schutte was gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth College in 
1929 and from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology later. He is 
'with the M. W. Kellogg Company’s 
research laboratories in Bayonne. 


Matthews—Banghart. 
Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 
HIGH BRIDGE, N. J., March 16. 
—Miss Kathryn A. Banghart, 
| daughter of Howard Banghart of 
Glen Gardner, N. J., was married 
to William G. R. Matthews, son of 
Mrs. C. M. Matthews of Rutland, 
|Vt., this morning in the parsonage 
of the High Bridge Reformed 
'Church by the Rev. J. Dean Mar- 
‘tin, the pastor. : 








Miss Betty Perry Engaged. 
Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


GREENFIELD, Mass., March 16. 


| 
| 


'—Mrs. William P. Perry of 86 High- 
has an-| 


land Avenue, this city, 
nounced the engagement of her 
daughter, Miss Betty Perry, to M. 
Girard Gignoux of Champtocé, 
France. Miss Perry attended the 
Northampton School for Girls and 
was graduated in 1932 from Vassar 
College: She continued her studies 
in Florence, Italy, and at the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble, France. Mr. 
Gignoux was’ graduated from 
Groton School and Harvard Univer- 
sity. The wedding will take place 
in France the last week in Apri-. 








Marjorie Bell a Bride. 
Special to THe NEW YorRK TIMES. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 16.—The | 
Marjorie Allis | 


marriage of Miss 
| Bell, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
| Harrie A. Bell of Bale, to John 
Gill Long, son of Maurice D. Long 
|of Bala and the late Mrs. Long, 
| took place at 6 o’clock this evening 
‘in the Overbrook Presbyterian 
with the Rev. George 
Emerson Barnes officiating. 


| 


a unit of the. 


Serving with | 
her are the Misses Nancy Church, | 


LEADERS IN PLANNING A VARIETY OF SOCIAL 


atone 
<7". 


B. F. Foley Photo. 


Mrs. John M. Schiff. 





Haarlem House Is Beneficiary of Recital 


By Jagel on March 25 at the Town Hall 





Haarlem House will be the bene- 
ficiary of a recital by Frederick 
Jagel of the Metropolitan Opera the 
night of March 25 at the Town Hall. 
Mr. Jagel has donated his services 
to the organization. 

Proceeds will further many phil- 
| anthropic activities of Haarlem 
| House, a settlement or community 
centre founded in 1898 for the pur- 
pose of providing recreational and 
| educational enterprises for adults 


|} and youths in a crowded district of 
the city. Its headquarters at 311 
East 116th Street maintains an au- 
'ditorium, a gymnasium, shower 
baths, game rooms and clubrooms, 
which are utilized by 2,000 to 3,000 
persons each week. In addition it 
provides) English and _ citizenship 
classes, as well as lectures, dramat- 
ies, dancing, entertainments and 
other diversions. Through the hand- 
craft shop part-time employment is 
available for women of the neigh- 
borhood. The organization has en- 
countered unusual demands in the 
period of economic stress. It is 
supported entirely by individual do- 
i nations and through funds realized 
from benefits. 
| Mrs, Eugene C. Savidge heads the 
group in charge of the sale of boxes 





' 
| 


and seats for the recital. 
with her are: 


Mrs. Charlies De Lano Hine, Mrs. Sim- 
mons Coleman, Mrs. Frank Sheridan Jr., 
Robert T. Swaine, Mrs. eodore 
. Hamilton Rogers, Mrs. Bayard 
Mrs. liam Thaw 3d, Mrs. 
Hammond, Mrs. Reuben Ross, 
Mrs. Edward P. Alker, Mrs. Bussey H. 
Vance, Mrs. Edward Corsi, Mrs. Anton 
Walbridge, Mrs. Leonard Covello, Mrs. 
Stewart Jackson, Mrs. John Logan, Mrs. 
James Pierce Grant, Mrs. Harold V. Milli- 
gan, Mrs. Douglas Calhoun, Mrs. John La- 
Gatta, Mrs. Kenneth Hull, Mrs. Andrew 
W. Rose, Mrs. Alexander Johnson, the 
Misses Louise Bushnell, Polly Wise, Ger- 
trude Jones, Barbara Chisholm, Rosalie 
Williams, Eleanor Grant, Barbara Brown, 
Ann McLaughlin, Katherine Neilson, Elsie 
Rogers, Constant Wickwire, Joanna B. Neil- 
son and Eleanor Mullaly. 


The patrons and patronesses in- 
clude: 


Mayor and Mrs. Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
Mr. and Mrs. John M. Schiff, Mr. and Mrs. 
James B. Mabon, Mr. and Mrs. Hermann 
Oelrichs, Mr. and Mrs. George Arents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold E. Talbott, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ridley Watts Jr., Mrs. Paris Philips, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harrison Tweed. Mr. and rs. 
Boykin C. Wright, Mr. and Mrs. William 
H. Harkness, Mr. and Mrs. James H. Ott- 
ley, Mr. and Mrs. A. Seton Post, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas W. Bowers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lionello Perera, Mr. and Mrs. George K. 


Serving 


Weeks, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis L. Clarke, Mr.‘ 


and Mrs. J. Howard Ardrey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren Thorpe, Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Patri, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Isaacs, Mrs. Nich- 
olas M. Pond, Mr. and Mrs. Irving S. Olds. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas D. Thacher, Dr. and 


EVENTS FOR CHARITY. 





Mrs. Charles Paterno, Mr. and Mrs. Charles | 


S. Sargent, Miss Margherita 
Miss Louise Warren, Mr. Siro 
Fusi. Mr. and Mrs. Fergus Reid Jr., Dr. 


Filippo Cassola and Clendenin J. Ryan Jr. 


and Mrs. 











MISS MARION E. KLAHN 
WED TO E. A. KINGSLEY 


Rev. R. W. Sockman Performs 
Ceremony—Mrs. J. K. Tarton 
Is Matron of Honor. 








Miss Marion Elizabeth Klahn, 
daughter of John Calvin Klahn of 
Great Barrington, Mass., and the 
late Mrs. Klahn, was married to 
Edwin Augustus Kingsley of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., last night in Christ 
Church, Park Avenue and Sixtieth 
Street. The Rev. Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman, the pastor, performed 
the ceremony. 

The bride had Mrs. John K. Tur- 


ton of White Plains for her only 
attendant. Mr. Turton was best 


son of Mrs. George Kingsley of 
Nutley, N. J., and the late Mr. 
Kingsley of Kansas City and New 
York. After the ceremony a recep- 
tion and dinner took place in the 
Transportation Club at the Bilt- 
more. 

Mr. Kingsley and his bride will 
go on a brief wedding trip and 
later will make their home in 
Bronxville. The bridegroom, a con- 
sulting engineer, is executive vice 
president of the Mortgage Council 
and vice president of the New York 
State Society of Professional En- 
gineers. 


TO FURNISH LEE SHRINE. 


Foundation Will Install 18th Cen- 
tury Pieces in Colonial Home. 











The Robert E. Lee Memorial 
Foundation, which is_ restoring 
| Stratford, the Colonial home of the 
Lee family in Virginia, as a national 
|shrine, has decided that furnish- 
_ings of the eighteenth century will 
be installed there, it was announced 
yesterday. 

| According to Mrs. Robert Worth 
|Bingham, wife of the American 
|Ambassador in London, 
|Smith, curator of the Victoria and 
| Albert Museum in London, is great- 
| ly interested in the researches of 
the house-furnishing committee, of 
which Mrs. Bingham is the chair- 
man. 

‘One of the picturesque phases of 
this work, which I now have in 
progress,’’ said Mrs. Bingham be- 
fore sailing for London Friday 
night, ‘‘is a search of the Public 
Record Office for inventories of 
consignments of furniture sent to 
Stratford in the early 1700’s. Already 
we have found minute descriptions 
of some of the cargoes that went 
out to the Colonies of Virginia and 
Maryland and to Stratford during 
the period when the old manor was 
first occupied. 

“These shipments are very illu- 
minating as to the style in which 
Stratford was furnished, showing 
the best of brocades, Italian silks, 
taffetas, lacquer, &c., were used.’’ 








Mary A. Johnson Engaged. 
Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 
WATERBURY, Conn., March 16. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick S. John- 
son of Goshen, Conn., have an- 
nounced the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Mary Alice Johnson, 





field and New York. 


man for Mr. Kingsley, who is the} 


Clifford | 


to Willis S. Whittlesey Jr. of Litch- | 


THIRD DOLPHIN DANCE 
TAKES PLACE APRIL 4 


Several Debutantes Assist in 
Planning Event for Girls 
Not Yet in Society. 








Of interest to many young mem- 
bers of society is an announcement 
just made that the third Dolphin 
Dance will be held at the Pierre on 
the night of April 4. These dances, 
patterned after a series of similar 
name given several decades ago, 
| were revived last Spring. The sec- 


} 





ond dance of the new series was, 


held on Christmas night. 


scription series. Although primarily 
for girls who will not be introduced 


until the next season, several débu-| 


| tantes of this Winter are assisting 
with the plans. Miss Jane Robb 
| Murdoch heads this group. Miss 
Virginia M. French is chairman of 
the dance committee. Assisting 
her are: 

The Misses Nancy M. Adams, Mary Lath- 
rop Allen, Marguerite Ballantine, Lydia 
Hadden, Louise Hoguet, Eileen Bramwell, 
Ida Louise Larkin, Nancy Miller, Virginia 
Penfield, Ella M. Poor, Le Brun Rhine- 
lander, Jane Ewing Rovensky, Priscilla A. 
St. George, Mary Schley, Peggy Sillcocks 
and Jane Will. 

The committee of sponsors is com- 
prised of the following: 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. Robert L. 
Hoguet, Mrs. J. Ramsay Hunt, Mrs. H. Van 
Rensselaer Kennedy, Mrs. Wharton Poor, 
Mrs. Charles Whitman, Mrs. Christopher 
Wyatt and Mrs. Andrew C. Zabriskie. 


MISS ATKINSON ENGAGED. 


Bridgeport Girl to Become Bride 
of Ralph Edward Smith. 











Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn., March 
16.—Mr. and Mrs. Albert L. Atkin- 
son of 100 Brookview Avenue an- 
nounced today the engagement of 
their daughter, Miss Millicent 
Elinor Atkinson, to Ralph Edward 
| Smith, son of Mr. and Mrs. James 
R. Smith of Winchester, Mass. Miss 
Atkinson is a graduate of Smith 
College, class of 1931, and now is 
with the General Electric Company. 
She is a member of the Smith Club 
and the College Club. 

Mr. Smith was graduated in 1926 
from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He is a member of the 
University Club and is with the 
Aluminum Company of America. 
The wedding will take place in 
June. 





Klein—Goldstein. 
Special to THE NEW YorK TIMEs. 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn., March 
16.—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Klein of 
3,026 Main Street announced today 
the engagement of their daughter, 
Miss Helen Klein, to Harry Philip 
Goldstein, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Simon Goldstein of Salem, Mass. 
Miss Klein is a graduate of Colum- 
bia University. Mr. Goldstein is a 
graduate of Harvard and of Har- 
'vard Law School and is practicing 
in Boston and Salem. 





Fashion Show for Charities. 


De Vecchi, | 





‘nent painters, 








'. Women interested in Everybody’s | 


Thrift Shop, which is maintained 
Hin behalf of various philanthropic 
'agencies, have arranged for a bene- 
fit to be known as a Five-to-Fifty- 
Year-Old Fashion Show on the af- 
ternoon of April 25 at Sherry’s. 





Pa >) Oa One —— 











David Berns Photo, 
Mrs. John W. Livermore. 


EXHIBIT TO SURVEY 
120 YEARS OF STYLE 


‘Fashion Flashes of 1815 to 
1935’ Title of Fete for Art 
Workers Club for Women. 











Unique among forthcoming fash- 
ion shows in behalf of philanthropic 
organizations is the entertainment 
to be Known as ‘‘Fashion Flashes 
of 1815 to 1935,’’ which will take 
place on the afternoon of March 27 
at the Cosmopolitan Club, for the 


benefit of the Art Workers Club One Is Given for the Countess 
| Costumes of by-gone | 
eras that have been donated by 


for Women. 


individuals and are now the proper- 
ty of the organization will be worn 


by members of the Art Workers | 


Club in a fashion review, while 
gowns of the present day will be 
displayed by young women active 
in the interests of the club. 

Some of the artists whose por- 
traits will be represented in the 
fashion review are: 

Benjamin West, Gilbert Stuart, Rem- 
brandt Peale, Chester Harding, Edouard 
Manet, Alfred Stevens, Claude Monet, F. 
Auguste Renoir, James MacNeil Whistler, 
Fantin Latour, Sir John Millais, Gustave 
Courbet, Thomas Eakins, Mary Cassatt, 
William M. Chase, Paul Helleu, Charles 
Dana Gibson, Julian Storey, Alexandre 
Cabanel and John Sargent. 

Mrs,. Laurence Eyre is president 
of the Art Workers Club for Wo- 
men, which maintains headquar- 
ters at 152 West Fifty-seventh 
Street to aid women artists and 
models. Besides a library and club 
rooms, the organization provides a 
placement bureau for women mod- 
els who are members, as well as 
prompt and reliable service for art- 


ists. The privileges of the bureau 


| /are open to members and contribu- 
| The Dolphin Dances are a sub-. os 


tors, the latter including promi- 
sculptors, illustra- 
tors and art schools. The club’s 


interesting collection of period cos- 


tumes is loaned to members and 


contributors free of charge for use 
in the studios. i 
lectures and musicales are held at 
the club during the Winter, and 
tea is served there every afternoon 
in the library. 

Besides Mrs. Eyre the officers of 
the club are Miss Constance Curtis, 
Miss Marian Holyoke, Miss Eliza- 
beth Hicks and Miss Louise L. 
Heustis. Serving on its board of 
directors are Mrs. Henry F. Ather- 
ton, Mrs. Finley Thomas, Mrs. Ho- 
mar F. Swift, Mrs. Edward P. 
York, Mrs. Ernest Baker, Miss 
Eleanor M. Mellon, Mrs. Ripley 
Hitchcock and Miss Marie Kobbe. 


Among the patronesses of the 
benefit are: 


Mrs. John W. Livermore, 
Horton Benkard, Mrs. Herbert L. Satter- 
lee, Mrs. Elon Huntington Hooker, Mrs. 
James Russell Soley, Mrs. Charles M. Conn- 
felt, rs. D. Percy Morgan, Mrs. Elihu 
Root Jr., Mrs. Joseph R. Swan, Mrs. M. 
Orme Wilson, Mrs. John E. Berwind. Mrs. 
Henry S. Redmond, Mrs. James Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Gordon Knox Bell, Mrs. William G. 
Rockefeller. Mrs. Chester Dale. Mrs. Rus- 
sell C. Leffingwell, Mrs. William A. M. 
Burden, Mrs. Edward Robinson and Mrs. 
W. Gordon Crawford. 

Also Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach, 
Schuyler Schieffelin, Mrs. Paul L. Ham- 
mond, Mrs. O'Donnell Iselin. Mrs. Vernon 
Munroe, Mrs. George F. Canfield. Mrs. 
Samuel Sloan, Mrs. Henry G. Bartol, Mrs. 
Stephen H. P. Pell. Mrs. Carl A. de Gers- 
dorff, Mrs. Albert Mansfield Patterson. 
Mrs. Richard Aldrich, Mrs. Edwards Spen- 
cer, Mrs. Charles W. Cooper, Miss Mabel 
Choate, Mrs. Henderson Robb, Miss Eliza- 
beth Curtis, Mrs. William Church Osborn, 
Mrs. G. Morgan Browne, Mrs. John H. G. 


Mrs. Harry 


Mrs. 


Pell, Mrs. John M. Howells and Mrs. Fran- | 


cis C. Huntington. 


MISS TITTERTON TO WED. 


New Jersey Girl Is Engaged to 
Herbert T. Abrams Jr. 











Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 
ORANGE, N. J., March 16.—Mrs. 
George E. Titterton has announced 


the engagement of her daughter, 
Miss Julia E. Titterton, to Herbert 
T. Abrams Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert T. Abrams, also of Orange. 
Miss Titterton is a graduate of 
Katherine Gibbs Secretarial School. 
Mr. Abrams is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan and attend- 
ed the Harvard School of Business 
Administration. 


Crowell—Tay lor. 
Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 
MAPLEWOOD, N. J., March 16.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester I. Crowell of 
Maplewood have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Miss 
Virginia Crowell, to Ellis L. Taylor 
of Brooklyn, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Taylor of Carbonear, Nfld. 





Many diversions, | 


SKATING CARNIVAL 
WILL BE REPEATED 


International Stars to Show 
Their Skill Again March 27 
at Benefit Event. 








Fl 


IN AID OF HOSPITAL HERE 





Post-Graduate Medical School 
Also a Beneficiary of 
Pageant at Garden. 





The ‘‘sell-out’’ success of the In- 
ternational Skating Carnival which 
was held before a capacity audience 
last Wednesday night at Madison 
Square Garden has moved the Skat- 
ing Club of New York, its spon- 
sors, to arrange a repeat perform- 
ance for the night of March 27. The 
New York Post-Graduate Hospital 
and Medical School will benefit 
from the proceeds of the second 
carnival, which is expected to be 
fully as brilliant as its predeces- 
sor. Leading skaters of the world 
again will contribute to a varied 
program. ' 

The institution to benefit from 
the receipts serves the double pur- 
pose of providing care and treat- 
ment for ill or disabled persons and 
of providing the basis of instruction 
for visiting practitioners from all 
parts of the country who are de- 
sirous of learning the most ad- 
vanced modern methods of prac- 
tice. Although aided by voluntary 
contributions, the hospital is in need 
of additional funds to maintain its 
work, which is both individual and 
national. 

Leonard J. Cushing is chairman 
of the benefit committee, which in- 
cludes: 

Mrs. Charlies C. Auchincloss, Mrs. Charlies 
Senff McVeigh, Mrs. William Raymond, 
Mrs. Charles Suydam Cutting, Mrs. Roynon 
Cholmeley-Jones, Mrs. K. Stone Hoyt, G 
Forrest Butterworth. Thomas Crimmins, 
Charles G. Harris and George A. Vonder- 
muhll, 

Miss Carolyn D. Thomson heads 
the junior benefit committee, which 
includes Mrs. Franklin O. Canfield, 
Mrs. Alexander C. Forbes, Mrs. 
Robert Livingston Gerry Jr., the 
Misses Susan Cutler, Louise Auch- 
incloss, Lucile Brokaw and Cath- 
leen Rathborne. 

Among the patrons and patron- 
esses for the carnival are: 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry Dwight Chapin, Mr. 
FE Mrs. Charles M. Connfelt, Mr. and 





} 
| 
j 


Mrs. Charles Suydam Cutting, Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Davison, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harris 
| Ashton Dunn, Dr. and Mrs. Carl Eggers, 
| Mr. and Mrs. Duncan S§S. Ellsworth, Mr. 
| and Mrs. De Coursey Fales, Mr. and Mrs. 
| Byron Cc. Foy, Mr. and Mrs. John H. P. 
| Gould, Mr. and Mrs. Archibald S. Alex- 
ander, Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Allen, Mr. 
| and Mrs. Vincent Astor, Dr. 

| Leslie O. Ashton, Mr. and Mrs. 

| C. Auchincloss, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar H. 
| Boles, Mr. and Mrs. James Cox Brady, 
| Mr. and Mrs. G. Forrest Butterworth and 
| Dr. and Mrs. Nicholas Murray Butler. 


| asaves 


Gordon Douglas Jr., 





BIRTHDAY PARTIES 


| FEATURE DINNERS | 





| 


| Filipponi and Another for 


| Mrs. Andre de Coppet. 





| Mrs. Walter O. Ford gave a din- 


| ner last night in the roof garden of 


ithe St. Regis to celebrate the birth- 


| day of her sister, Countess Filip- 
| poni. Among the guests were: 

| Mr. and Mrs. Edwin C. McCullough, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Lafayette Jones, Mr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin M. La Rue, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard McKitterick, Mr. and Mrs. William 
N. Schill; Mr. and Mrs. James Campbell, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Matthews, Mr. and Mrs. 
Grattan Stanford, Mrs. Harold Strotz, 
Prince Georges Matchabelli and Louis 
d’Arclay. 


André de Coppet gave a dinner at 
Sherry’s to celebrate Mrs. de Cop- 
pet’s birthday. The guests in- 
cluded: 


Mr. and Mrs. William J. Warburton, Mr. 

and Mrs. John Carney, Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Weicker, Mr. and Mrs. Coster 
Schermerhorn, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Scott, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ottavio Prochet, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Djamgaroff, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Russell Lowell, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Die- 
‘bold, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Fowler, Mr. 
and Mrs. Radcliffe Romeyn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Froelick, Mr. and Mrs. Rufus 
Peckham, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Snell, 
Mrs. Manville Gould, Miss Florence 
Weicker, Miss Janet Beach, Chisholm 
Beach, Melville Hall, Theus Munds, War- 
ren Ceballos and Daniel Haynes. 


Mrs. William C. Healey gave a 
| supper party at the Park Lane to 
celebrate the birthday of her hus- 
‘band, Dr. Healey. Among the 
guests were: 

Judge and Mrs. Daniel Brennan, Dr. and 
Mrs. Henry C. Fleming. Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Dumont, Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Monta- 
gue, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Good, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Wholey, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Sheehan, Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Pye, Mrs. 
Alfredo Miller, Mrs. Douglas Quick, Miss 
Adele McHatton, Dr. Alfred Reese, Dr. 
Hayes Martin, Daniel Boyle, Herman Gold- 
man, William Walsh, Dr. William Watson 
and Dr. George Binkley. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bertram A. Stroock 
gave a supper in the roof garden 
of the St. Regis for Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Orr, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
N. Sneed, Mr. and Mrs, Carl Wilm- 
sen, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph L. Jova, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Harold Thompson 
and Mr. and Mrs. W. Clayton 
Black, 

Mrs. John W. Herbert gave a 
luncheon yesterday in her apart- 
ment at the St. Regis to celebrate 
the birthday of her sister, 
Grace B. Crawford. 
guests were Mrs. E. J. S. Van Hou- 
ten. Mrs. Frederick Dressel, Mrs. 








'Keeneth Volzing, daughter of Mr. 








Mrs. | » 
The other | 


' 
' 


if 


Erskine B. Van Houten, Mrs. Ed-| 
ward C. Burwell and Miss Kath-| 


' 
} 


| Le 


KATHARINE VOLZING 
WED ON LONG ISLAND 


Glen Cove Girl, Bride of Milton 
Hickok, Has Ceremony in 
a Sea Cliff Charch. 
Special to THE New York TIMES. 


GLEN COVE, L. I., March 16.— 
The marriage of Miss Katharine 








and Mrs. Theodore F. Volilzing of 
the Thompson Park colony here, to 
Milton Hickok, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Milton H. Hickok of Manhasset, 
took place this evening at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Sea 
Cliff. The pastor, the Rev. M. Ar- 
thur Workman, officiated in the 
presence of about 200 relatives and 
friends, several of whom had at- 
tended the wedding of the bride’s 
parents in the same church twenty- 
six years ago. 

The bride, who was given in mar- 
riage by her father, wore a white 
satin gown made along simple lines 
and trimmed with smockings of 
seed pearls. Her veil fell to the 
end of the long train and she car- 
ried gardenias and lilies of the val- 
ley. 

Miss Virginia Volzing, sister of 
the bride, was her only attendant. 
She wore a gown of blue chiffon 
with hat to match and carried 
violets, 

Robert Hickok was best man for 
his brother. 

Afterward there was a reception 
at the Volzing home. 

On their return from a motor 
trip to the South, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hickok will live in New York. 

The bride was graduated from 
Cushing Academy in Ashburnham, 
Mass., and attended the American 
Academy of Dramatic Art. 

Mr. Hickok was graduated in 1933 
from Bowdoin College. : 


SUPPER TONIGHT AIDS 
KIPS BAY BOYS CLUB 














Guests te Give Entertainment 
at Second in Series of Fetes 
Helping Various Groups. 





The second in a series of six in- 
formal Lenten supper parties will 
take place tonight at the Ship Grill, 
400 East Fifty-seventh Street. The 
net proceeds from the féte will 
benefit the Kips Bay Boys Club, a 
recreational centre for more than 
3,000 youngsters. 

Miss Adele Reynal, Miss Laura 
de Rham, Sherman Jenney and 
Louis Reynal are among the spon- 
sors for the series of entertain- 
ments, each of which aids some 
philanthropic service. Informal 
entertainment is contributed by the 
guests as a feature of each party. 
Sidney Whipple, writer, will be 
master of ceremonies for tonight’s 
affair, which will be dedicated to 
St. Patrick. 

Among those who have made res- 
ervations for the party are: 


Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Douglas Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Bradley Martin, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Ewart, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Powell Fowler, Mr. and Mrs. Kiliaen Van 
Rensselaer, Mr. and Mrs. Morgan Reich- 
ner, Mrs. Chatillon Lea, Mrs. H. Grew 
Crosby, Mrs. George Crawford, Mrs. Eu- 
gene Exton, Miss Katherine Whelan, Ern- 
est Burton, Quincy Gillmore Jr., Henri 
Lake, Allan McLane Jr., William de Rham, 
W. Whitewright Watson, Thomas J. How- 
ard Jr., John B. Morris, Congreve Jackson, 
Robert Breckinridge and Archibald Tappan. 


Chester Aldrich is president of 
the beneficiary organization, other 
officers of which are Edward Ham- 
ilton, vice president, and Allen E. 
Foster, secretary and treasurer. 


CHILDREN’S VILLAGE 
WILL GAIN BY SALE 


In Behalf of Scholarship Fand, 
Sponsors Will Be Saleswomen 
April 8 and 9 at Store. 











[he Children’s Village in Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., will be aided by a 
percentage of the sales at Arnold 
Constable & Co. on April 8 and 9. 
Women interested in the charitable 











enterprises of the organization will 
preside behind the counters during} 
the sale. | 


Four hundred girls and boys have 
been taken from unsuitable environ- 
ments and broken homes through | 
the agency of the Children’s Village | 
and helped toward adjustment and | 
taught to earn their own livelihood. | 
The benefit will aid in providing | 
scholarships at the village for chil- 
dren who have not been financially | 
sponsored by committing agencies. 

Interested actively in the success 
of the sale are: 

Mrs. Franklin Q. Brown, Mrs. Joseph H. 
Dunn, Mrs. James E. Barrett, Mrs. Warren 
Prosser Smith, Miss Cornelia Bailey, Mrs. 
Alexander Hamilton, Miss Helen Anna 
Shepard, Mrs. Leonard Kebler, Miss Amy 
Sterling, Mrs. George C. Appell, Miss 
Bertha Clausen, Mrs. Frederic W. Ecker, 
Mrs. Eugene Maxwell, Mrs. William F. Er- 
win, Mrs. Thomas F. Russel, Miss Fanny 
Jane Smith, Mrs. Howard Willets, Mrs. H. 
Romeyn Smith, Mrs. Franklin A. Wagner, 
Mrs. William Riggs, Miss Esther Jackson, 
Mrs. Walter W. Brinckerhoff, Mrs. Arthur 
E. French, Miss Edith Pritchett, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Eldridge, Mrs. George Stetson, Mrs. 
Leonard Brooks, Miss Doris Snow, Mrs. 
. Theodore Kelly, Mrs. David Lindquist, 
Mrs. Milan E. Goodrich, Mrs. Mark Stan- 
ley Matthews, Mrs. E. Irving Hanson Jr., 
Mrs. T. Sloan Young, Mrs. James H. Chaf- 
ee, Mrs. Charles Fear, Mrs. Raymond FEF. 
Christie, Mrs. Lee S. Megargee, Mrs. George 





W. Smyth, Mrs. Gary N. Calkins, Miss Joan 
Guthrie, Mrs. Julian C. Chase, Mrs. Orville 
Schell, Miss Carol Rutter, Mrs. Adoiphe F. 
Gost and Mrs. Roy F. Anthony. 


BLIND WOMEN PLAN 
3 PLAYS THIS WEEK 


Members of Lighthouse Group 
to Give Performances in 
Their Own Theatre. 








NOVEL TECHNIQUE IS USED 





Carpet Folds on Stage Guide 
Sightless Players—Shows to 
Be Given Two Nights. 





Young blind women, members of 
the Lighthouse Players of the New 
York Association for the Blind, will 
present their second dramatic pro- 
duction for this season in behalf 
of their organization on Wednesday 
and Thursday nights at their Little 
Theatre, 111 East Fifty-ninth Street. 
They will present three one-act 
plays, ‘‘The Purple Doorknob,”’ a 
comedy by Walter Prichard Eaton; 
“One Fine Day,’’ a drama by Lou- 
ise Sublette Perry; and ‘‘Matinata,’’ 
a fantasy by Lawrence Langner. 

The plays are given under the di- 
rection of Miss Phyllis Marschall, 
a member of the group. 

Among these blind women of whom 
the Lighthouse Players are com- 
prised are handicraft workers, 
teachers, stenographers and dicta- 
phone operators, all of whom work 
during the day and rehearse at 
night. Unique technical expedients 
are resorted to in order that the 
physical handicap of the players 
may not be obvious. Carpets with 
folds run from the exits to chairs, 
tables and other properties used in 
the set, thus enabling the perform- 
ers to feel their way about the 
stage with sensitive feet. Then, 
too, steps are counted from en- 
trances to various positions on the 
stage until perfect ease in move- 
ment is assured. Warning barriers 
also reveal an approach to the foot- 
lights. 

Among the patronesses of the 
benefit are: 


Mrs. Herbert L. Satterlee, Mrs. John 
Mead Howells, Mrs. Charles G. Meyer, 
Mrs. Henry Lorillard Cammann, Mrs. Henry 
W. Goddard, Mrs. Walter B. James, Mrs. 
John H. Finley, Mrs. enry 8S. Jackson, 
Mrs. Shepard Krech, Mrs. Francis G. Lloyd, 
Mrs. Ernest Trow Carter, Mrs. Walter E. 
Frew, Mrs. William Wickham Hoffman, 
Mrs. Henry P. Davison, Mrs. J. Amory 
Haskell, Mrs. Stephen C. Clark, Mrs. Ed- 
win Gould, Mrs. Ramsay C. Hoguet, Mrs. 
Bayard C. Hoppin, Mrs. F. Kingsbury Cur- 
tis, Mrs. Morgan Hamilton, Miss Alice Hill 
Chittenden, Mrs. Frederick Steinway, Mrs. 
Thomas D. Thacher, Mrs. Henry White, 
Miss Louise B. Scott, Mrs. Beverley R. 
Robinson, Miss Elizabeth M. Van Winkle 
and Mrs. Robert W. Tilney. 


Child to the Samuel A. McCains. 


A daughter was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Adams McCain of 325 
East Fifty-seventh Street on 
Wednesday at the Fifth Avenue 
Hospital. Mrs. McCain is the 
former Miss Jane Murtagh, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. James Charles 
Murtagh of West Chester, Pa. 
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ROOF 


Dinner and Supper Dancing 
Daily except Sunday 
u 


JOHNNY GREEN 
WITH HIS ORCHESTRA 
Songs by 


GERTRUDE NIESEN 


Dances by Mario & Florie 


Ss 
LUNCHEON 
4 Jules Lande and his Concert Ensemble 
\ 
For Reservations Coll 
LAWRENCE=—Plaza 3-4500 


HOTEL 
ST. REGIS 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 55TH ST 





FLAMING BRANDY 


..over your demi-tasse. The 
gracious old custom is fast 
being revived. Brandy 
spoons of Danish pewter 
$5.25 % doz. Just another 
of the interesting things 
on Lamberts Floor of Gifts. 


LAMBERT BROTHERS 


Jewelers 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 60th ST. 








6 and 7 Room 
Terrace Apartments, 
Large terraces, 

3 baths. 


Duplex apartment, 
3 Bath 


8. 
5 Room apartment with 
or without Terrace. 


MR. HOWLEY, ATwater 9-9813 











| erine Crawford. = 
| Miss Ethel Roselle, who is presi-| —— 





| dent of the senior class of the Mary-" 
'mount School, gave a luncheon at) 
| the Waldorf-Astoria for some of her | 

classmates. 


NATALIE WALKER MARRIED. | 








Ceremony for Her and Warren C. | 
Schaller in Newark. | 





Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J., March | 
16.—The marriage of Miss Natalie 
Walker, daughter of Mrs. Charles 


C. Walker of South Orange, to 
Warren C. Schaller, son of A. C. 
Schaller of West Orange and the 
late Mrs. Schaller, took place this 
afternoon at the Church of the Re- 
deemer in Newark. The Rev. L. 
Hamilton Garland performed the 
ceremony. A reception for relatives 
followed at the home of the bride’s 
mother. 

The bride was given ‘n marriage 
by her cousin, Dr. John Whitehead 
Linnemann of South Orange, and 
had another cousin, Miss Marjorie 
Whitehead of Chatham, as maid of 
honor. Harrison B. Simpson of | 
Hillside and Edward C. Schaller, | 
'brother of the bridegroom, were. 
| ushers. 
| After a Southern motor trip the 
' couple will reside in Philadelphia. | 
| The bride attended Beaver Col-| 
| tege and Mr. Schaller the Univer- | °48 Fifth Avenue 
sity of Pennsylvania. 








19 State Street, Tel. 


ON THIS 
CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


MAR. 29 


(Rockefeller 


SPECIAL 





18 DAYS 


5441 MILES 


821Q UP e & PORTS—6 COUNTRIES 


St. Pierre, Fort-de-France, Barbados, 
Port of Spain, La Guayra, Curacao, 
Colon, Kingston, Jamaica. 


Circle 
9-7500 


Center). Tel. 701547 


BOwling Green 
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gM AMUSEMENTS 


230 FRIENDS ATTEND) . 
AGTORS CLUB ADIEU 


Sentiment Avoided as Dinner 


L+ THE 


BUSINESS WOMEN PLAN Casa HERE. 


NEW 


YORK TIMES, SUNDAY, MARCH 17, 1935. AMUSEMENTS 


E. M. WARBURG SEES/ SPRING BRINGS OUT 
FUTURE FOR BALLET) LAMBS T0 GAMBOL 


Leader in Season at Adelphi! 940 Attend Celebrities’ Fete at 








TO MAKE HER BOW AT METROPOLITAN TONIGHT. 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
TO BE PUT ON SALE 

















Centre Surrenders to the 
Rising Food Prices. 





TELLTALE FIGURES GIVEN 





Of 10,552 Meals Served in Ten 


Weeks Since First of Year, 
8,511 Were Given Free. 





The Actors Dinner Club, which 
had survived critical days and four 


changes of address since it was 


founded in 1931 to aid needy play- 
ers, succumbed finally last night to 
rising food costs and the prepon- 


derance of free meals over paid 
ones. 

What were probably the farewell 
dinner and floor show were given 
at the Hotel Woodstock, headquar- 
ters of the club since July, 1933, 
-and 230 persons were on hand for 
the ‘‘funeral.” As it has been 
throughout this week, since the an- 
nouncement last Monday of the 
closing, the attendance was larger 
and more profitable than usual— 
ninety-six persons paid either a 
dollar or 50 cents, whereas pre- 
viously it had been a large evening 
if there were as many as twenty 
paying guests, 

studiously avoiding sentiment, the 
dinner and floor show proceeded 
almost as usual, Selena Royle, co- 
founder of the club with Bessie 
Beatty and William Sauter, ap- 
peared and spoke briefly in appre- 
ciation of those who had supported 
the venture and of those, too, who 
had accepted its support. Miss 
Beatty, president of the club, spoke 
a farewell to all who had been as- 
sociated with the charity, including 
the management of the hotel. 


Otherwise, there were more sta- | 


tistics than tears, and the figures 
told the story of the club’s increas- 
ing difficulties since food prices be- 


gan to rise five months ago at the’ 


rate of 5 per cent a month. 

In the ten weeks from Jan. 1 to 
March 9 last, 
meals had been served, and of these 
8,511 were free. In the same period, | 
the club took in only $1,591 from, 
its paying guests and at the same'| 


Emma Dot Partridge. 


Mary Vail Andress. 





The Business and Professional 
Women’s Club will give a dinner 
in honor of outstandingly success- 
ful ‘‘career women’”’ at the Hotel 
Astor Friday. evening as a climax 
to National Business ‘Women’s 
Week, which opens today, it was 
announced yesterday by Miss 
Emma Dot Partridge, chairman of 
the dinner committee. 

The guests of honor will be: 
Mary Vail Andress, assistant cashier Chase 
National Bank. 

Irene Hayes, florist. 

BHlizabeth Arden, dermatologist. 

Lucy Feagin, director of the Feagin School 
of Dramatic Art. 

Ethel Barrymore, actress. 

Hattie Carnegie, designer, 

Edna Woolman Chase, editor of Vogue. 
Mrs. Tuckerman Draper, architect and 
interior decorator. 

Amelia Earhart, the flier. 

Margaret Fishback, advertising copywriter. 


rs. Christine Frederick, writer on home 
problems, 


Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, 
Mrs. Elinore M. Herrick, director of the 
Regional Labot Board. 
Magistrate Anna Moscowitz Kross. 

Gisela Richter, archaeologist. 

Catherine MeNelis, owner of the 
Publishing Company. 

Mrs. Daniel O’Day, Representative in Con- 
gress, 

Georgia O'Keefe, artist and sculptor. 

Mary Brooks Picken, president the Fashion 


Group. 

Dr. Florence Sabin of 
Foundation. 
Dorothy Shaver, 
Taylor. 

Gladys Swarthout, sin 

Mrs. Rosalie Loew W itney. 
Alice Foote MacDougall. 

Mary Swartz Rose, nutritionist. 


Margaret Bourke-White, photographer. 
The speakers will include Grover 
A. Whalen, Fannie Hurst, Thomas 
J. Watson, Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride, Brock Pemberton and Neil 
Petree, head of the National Re- 


industrial engineer. 


Tower 


the Rockefeller 


vice president Lord & 





tail Dry Goods Association. 








HOPKINS FOR MORE MUSIC. 


Relief Administrator Urges Aid for 
National Symphony. 








WASHINGTON, March 16 (.— 
Urging support of the National 
Symphony Orchestra’s currént drive 





| 


it was said, 10,502 | 


for a $100,000 sustaining fund, 
Harry L. Hopkins, Relief Adminis- 
trator, said today American stand- 
ards should embrace ‘‘music and 
_othér phases of culture as well as 
the necessities.’’ 

“The stuggle to maintain Ameri- 


time was obliged to pay $3,967.15 to| can standards of well-being does, 
the hotel for food and other ex- not end with food and shirts and 


penses, thus incurring a deficit of, shelter,’ 
$2,376.15—a sharp proportionate in-| in this country—more music. 


‘‘We need music | 
The 


* he said. 


Crease even above the club’s 1934! campaign to sustain the National 


deficit of $15,321.60. 


Between the Symphony Orchestra is a good way | 


founding of the club and March 9,/ to ayprly that need in Washing- 


a total of 332,548 meals 

served, of which 240,638 were free. 
The guests heard these figures, 

sighed with incredulity, and settled | 


back to see and hear the floor show | 


which headlined Aileen Stanley, 
soft-voiced singer. Other 
tainers were Constance DeHaven, 
Emma Hoyt and Mary and Vir- 
ginia Drane. 

Among the directors of the club 
who were present were Maida 
Reade, Percy Moore,- Helen Stew- 
art, Christie McDonald and Marion | 
Sitgreaves, who also has. been) 
executive secretary. 





French Play Given at Elmira. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., March 16.—The| and to the syncopated rhythms of | 
French Circle of Elmira College | the 


presented as its annual play last} 
evening, 
by Beaumarchais, 


the | 
enter- | 





| was 


were, ton 


The National Symphony was or- 
ganized several years ago under) 
the direction of Dr. Hans Kindler, 
distinguished ‘cellist, largely from | 
unemployed theatre musicians. 





Winter Season Ends in Dance. 


NEW LONDON, Conn., March 
16.—The Winter sports season at 
Connecticut College ended last eve- 
ning with an exhibition meet in the 
‘college gymnasium. The exhibition 
an interpretation of the mod- 
ern dance showing the effects of 


| past periods upon it, the program 


| following 


“Le Mariage de Figaro’’ | 


as a sequel to | | Pa., 


the trends from _ the 
|primitive on :through the classic 


social and ball 
room dancing. Miss Charlotte B. 
,Harburger ’35, of Melrose Park, 
president of the Athletic As- 


present-day 


the play of last year, “Le Barbier | sociation of the college, was in 


de Séville.’ 


charge, 





| 
| 


BRICO ORCHESTRA HEARD. 


Women’s Ensemble Welcomed 
Program at Town Hall. 





in 





The New York Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave.the first of 
three subscription concerts last eve- 
ning at the Town Hall, where it 
had once before introduced itself in 
a private performance estimated to 
have attracted no fewer than 5,000 
persons interested in the new ven- 
ture. Those who had on that occa- 
Sion vainly sought to gain admit- 
‘tance would more than suffice to 
fill the seating capacity for all three 


of the public events now in progress. 


Antonia Brico, warmly welcomed 
| by many who had heard her intro- 


|ductory per formance of Schumann’s 


| ‘‘Spring’”’ 


symphony, chose for last 
evening an equally unhackneyed 
program, Beginning with the ‘‘Eg- 
mont’ overture and Second sym- 
| phony of Beethoven, not often to be 
heard in any season, Miss Brico 
closed the evening with the ‘“‘F lying 
Dutchman”’ overture of Wagner. 
Last evening’s guest soloist in 


_Chopin’s piano concerto in F minor 


was the Polish pianist, Sigismund 
Stojowski. The orchestra announced 
further appearances here on March 


130 and April 13. 











MUSIC NOTES. 


and his former associates in Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory at a supper 
and reception this evening at the 
Barbizon-Plaza., 

The League of Music Lovers will 
hold its first public meeting this 
| evening in Studio 61, Carnegie Hall. 


} 


Outlines Policies of New 
American Company. 





CITES A PUBLIC PREJUDICE 





Forms in the Dance. 





Lincoln Kirstein, has been princi- 


initial success of this organization, | 


evening Theatre. 
Mr. 


policies of the company. 


in the Adelphi 


company of first-rate dancers can 
be formed from American material 


and that these dancers compare fa- 
vorably, technically, with their Eu- 
ropean confreres,’”’ said Mr. War- 
burg. “Perhaps the greatest preju- 
dice we have to contend with is in- 
herent in our title—the American 
Ballet. 
American in the arte is always de- 
batable. 
should cons¢iously seek American 


evolve. The most important thing 
is the quality of production and the 
fact that we are located here in 
America. It is naturally my hope to 
develop and utilize all the latent 
possibilities of Americans and the 
American scene for the dance. We 
need not limit ourselves to Ameri- 
can legends nor need we have our 
dancers trained only in the rou- 
tines of the music halls. But we 


of these materials. 


overcome in time. Our ballets will 
be considered American in the very 
the early Russian ballets, which | 


influence, soon developed their own 
quality. 


come in the public’s mind the preju- 
dice against the term ‘ballet’. There 
seems no question that ballet 
wanted in this country. If it is good 
it will serve as a focal point for all 
the arts.” 

Mr. Warburg wrote the book for 


que of college life for which Kay 
Swift has composed the score and 


standing features of the American 
Ballet season. 


Bowes Quits M-G-M Post. 





famous as director of the amateur 
hour on station WHN, announced 
yesterday he had resigned as vice 
president of 





| 


Mayer Film Corporation. He had 
/ been an officer of the film com- 
| pany for.ten years, and as such had 
been managing director of WHN, 


| which M.-G.-M. controls. 
Herbert Witherspoon will be the. 


guest of the National Arts Council | 





Major Bowes said he had deemed 
it advisable to relieve himself of 
some of his business duties. He re- 


time or oMmer we did not make use | 


the ballet ‘‘Alma Mater,’ a burles- | 


Major Edward Bowes, managing | 
| director of the Capitol Theatre and 


the Metro-Goldwyn-. 


Edward M. Warburg, who, with | 


“This season has proved that a) 





Just what one can call | will go to the fund. 


I do not feel that we 


forms, but rather should let them | 





Waldorf to Enlarge Group’s 
Relief Fund. 








| ST. PATRICK 





Gives a Satire on His Own 
Amateur Radio Hour. 


| 





forty strong (with their guests), 


which closes its first season this | they also dined and later danced 
‘well into the early hours familiar 
Warburg also outlined future | to such festivals. St. Patrick—and 
l their Memorial and Relief Fund— 
It was the sec- 


were well honored. 
ond public gambol of the season— 
an unusual step for the club. 
Although final receipts had not 
been checked at a late hour last 
night, it was estimated that the 
gross proceeds were $15,000 or more, 
which, minus operating expenses, 


The program of entertainment, 
written, staged and acted by the 
members, lived up to the self-suffi- 
cient tradition for which the club 
has long been famous. Some of the 
sketches came from their own 
hearthside gambols; others were 
concocted especially for the occa- 
sion, and all of them were studded 
with more ‘‘names’’ than Broad- 


| way ever sees upon one stage. 


would be foolish indeed if at some | 


| 


‘‘Both these difficulties will be = 


near future in the same way that. 


were under the French and Italian | 


I am also convinced that! 
word-of-mouth publicity will over-| 


is | 


which has proved one of the out-'| 
Farhart, 


| Frederick R. Harris, 
| Harris, 





mains as director of the Capitol | 


‘Theatre and will continue the Capi- 


tol’s Sunday morning broadcasts. 
He plans to conduct an amateur 
hour on Sunday evenings over the 
NBC network. 


Prominent among the scheduled 
performers were Frank Crumit, 
‘‘Shepherd”’ of the club and master 
of ceremonies; Stoopnagle and 
Budd of the radio; Robert Halli- 
day, Walter Greaza and Herbert 
Waterous, in a sketch by Edwin 
Milton Royle and Don Juielle, and 
Jimmy Savo, the pantomimist. 
Listed for a ‘‘smash finish’’ on the 
program was a satire on Major 
BRowes’s amateur radio hour, with 
Major Bowes himself presiding 
over a company announced to in- 
clude such ‘‘amateurs’’ 
Baker, Clark and McCullough, Wil- |! 
liam Gaxton, Victor Moore, Charles 
Winninger, Bert Lahr, Rudy Vallee 
and Ed Wynn. 

The list of guests announced by 
club officials to be. present in- 
cluded: 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Chandler Christy, 

Dr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Amelia 
Mr. and Mrs. James Montgomery 
Robert L. Hague, Rear Admiral 
retired, and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward P. Mul- 
rooney, Mr. and Mrs. David Sarnoff, Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth, Gladys Swarthout and 
Deems Taylor. 


Flagg, 





Cuba Finds Film Inoffensive. 


HAVANA, March 16 UP).—The> 


motion picture ‘‘Rumba,” which | 
the Cuban Government recently 
asked to have suppressed in the 


| United States, was shown today at 
| the 


National Theatre before a 
group of notables including United 


‘States Ambassador Jefferson Caf- 


fery and Guillermo Belt, Mayor of 
Havana. After seeing che film, the 
Mayor, who had sponsored the de- 
mand for the ban, told reporters 
he had found nothing in it “in any 
way offensive to the dignity of 
Cuba.” 





Ga. 





WHAT IS G 


OING ON THIS WEEK 





Week of March 17 to March 23. 
Today. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Eighty-sec- 
Ond Street and Fifth Avenue. 
to Paint,’’ Mrs. Roswell F. Barratt, 
P. M.; ‘‘Venetian Painters of 
Renaissance,’’ Edith R. Abbott, 
Se oe Color and Design,’’ Grace Cornell, 
Art,”’ Loutrel W. Briggs, 4 P. M. 


Meeting of the Knights of Columbus, the 


| clety of New York and the New York 
| Florists Club, opens at Grand Central Pal- 


**Learning | 
1:45 | 


2 P. M.: | 


‘“‘Landscape Gardening as a Fine | 


Centre Club, 120 Central Park South, 2:30 ' 


P. M. Joseph F. Lamb will preside. 

Socialist Labor party, Pythian Temple 
135 West Seventieth Street, 3 P. M. Paris 
Commune celebration. Address by Emil F. 
Teicher:. 


Anntial memorial services of the 
Theatrical Guild of America, Temple Ansche 
Chesed, 100th Street and West End Ave- | 
nue, 3: 30 PF. 

Museum of the City of New York, Fifth 
Avenue and 104th Street, 4 P. ‘New 
York’s Story in Maps,’’ Susan E. Lyman. 

All Souls Unitarian Church, Fightieth 
Street and Lexington Avenue, 4:30 P. M. 
*‘Some Psychological Sources of Religious 
Beliefs,’’ Dr: Everett Dean Martin. 

Carroll Club, 120 Madison Avenue, 4:45 
P. M. ‘Goldsmith and the Lack of Emo- 
tional Control,’’ Dr. Thomas VY. Moore. 

Supper-reception in honor of Herbert 
Witherspoon, Barbizon Plaza Hotel, Sixth 
Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street, 6:30 P. M. 

Cooper Union, Eighth Street and Astor 
Place, 8 P. “Orthodoxy and Toler- 
ance,’’ Professor Mortimer J. Adler. 

Community Church, 550 West 110th Street, 
8 P. M. ‘Can Present Government Poli- 
cies Save Capitalism?’’ Scott Nearing. 

Reception of the Finnish Colony of New 
York in honor of Dr. Eero Jarnefelt, new 
Minister from Finland to the United States, 
Hotel Sherry-Netherland, Fifty-ninth Street 
and Fifth Avenue, 8 P. 

American Woman’ s Association, 353 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, 8:15 P. M. ‘‘New 
Expressions of -Nationalism,’ James Mc- 
Mullin. 

Industrial Workers School Forum, 94 
Fifth Avenue, ae F.. COM. “The Paris 
Commune,”’ Jean Jacques Coronel. 

Young America Institute, 118 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, 8:30 P. M. ‘‘The Theatre in 


ace, Forty-sixth Street and Lexington Ave- 
nue at 2 P. M. today and continues all 
week. Open daily 10 A. M. to 10:30 P. M. 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, the Town Hall Club, 
West Forty-third Street, 2:30 P. 
Speakers: Maria Halberstadt, William T. 
Stone and Two Arkansas Sharecroppers. 
Eenglish-Speaking Union, 19 West Forty- 
fourth Street, 4 P. M. ‘‘Women’s Leader- 
ship in India and the New Constitution,’’ 


| Isabella T. .McNair. 


= 
i Modern 


Jewish | 


| 


| 
| 





Soviet Russia as I Saw It,’’ Caroline Green- | 


field. 

Foreign Affairs Forum, University 
113 West Fifty-seventh Street, 8:3 
*‘International Aspect of the Saar Plebis- 
cite,’’ M. T. Florinsky. 

Bronx Free Fellowship, 1,591 Boston 
Road, 8:30 . M. ‘*‘America’s Greatest 
Need Today,’’ Rev. Leon Rosser Land; 
“These U nited States,’’ August Claessens. 

Industrial Union Party, 1,032 Prospect 
Avenue, 8: -30 P, . “Lessons of the Paris 
Commune,’ Gertrude L. Neuscholtz and 
Samuel Brandon. 

Fireside Gatheririg of the Town Hall Club 
123 West Forty-third Street, 8:30 P. M. 
**Cruise to 
ington Wack. 


Guild, 
Pr. wi. 


New School for a Research, 66 West | 


Twelfth Street, Sound Motion 
Picture of the Tennessee Valley Project. 
Introductions by Professor Karl Brandt and 
Hans Staudinger. 

Annual Convention and Banquet of the 
United Independent Retail Grocers and Food 
Dealers Association, Hotel New Yorker, 
Eighth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, 
evening. Speakers: Senator Gerald P. Nye, 
Congressman William I. Sirovich, Borough 
President James J. Lyons, Dr. Shirley W. 
Wynne, Justice David C. Lewis, Dr. Max 
A. Herzog. 


P. o . 


Tomorrow. 


American Museum of Natural History, 
Seventy-seventh Street and Central Park 
West. ‘‘Animals That Have Made His- 
tory,’ William H. Carr, 10:30 A. M.: New 
York Academy of Sciences, Section of Psy- 
chology, ‘The Development of Behavior 
Patterns During Infancy,’’ Dr. Myrtle B. 
McGraw, 8:15 P. M. 

Women’s National Republican Club, 3 
West Fifty-first Street, 11 A. M. ‘‘The 
Party and the West,”’ John D. Hamilton. 

League for Political Education, The Town 
Hal!, 123 West Forty-third Street, 11 A. M. 
“Current Plays,’’ John Mason Brown. 

Luncheon meeting of the Advertising 
Men’s Post No. 209, the American Legion, 
Advertising Club, 23 Park Avenue, 12:30 

_ “oe Humorous Happenings in the 
Life of a Radio Announcer,’’ John Gambling. 

Meeting of the New York Council of 
Women, Hotel Astor, Broadway and Forty- 
fourth Street, 1:30 P. M. Speakers: Mrs. 
Lester Brown, Lieut. Col. H. E, Hartney, 
Mrs. Edmund Imanat. 

Twenty-second International Flower Show 
wnder the auspices of The Horticultural So- 





|A 
, | afternoon and evening 
the West Indies, ” Henry W ell- | 





New School for Social Research, 64 West 
Twelfth Street. ‘‘Historical Developmént of 
Intellectual! Life,’’ . Harry 
Barnes, 5:20 P. M.; ‘‘Taxation and Fed- 
eralism,’’ Felix Frankfurter, 8:20 ee = 
‘‘The Imminent Housing Shortage,’’ Ernest 
Kahn, 8:20 M.; ‘‘The Work of Art 
— Primitives,’’ Rene d’Harnoncourt, 
American Society for Metals, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-sec- 
ond Street, 6 P. M. ‘‘Heavy Forgings,’”’ 


Fifth 
Section of Oph- 


| Professor Bradley Stoughton. 


New York Academy of Medicine, 
Avenue and 102d Street. 
thaimology. Speakers: Truman Boyes, R. 
Townley Paton, Samuel Auchincloss Jr., 
Maynard C. Wheeler, William Thornwall 
Davis, Avery D. Prangen, - a Be 
York Roentgen Society. Speakers. GS & 
Dyke, Leo Davidoff, 8 P. M. 

Columbia Univ ersity Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, McMillin Academic Theatre, Co- 
lumbia University, 8:15 P. M. ‘‘Emerson— 
The American Oversoul,’’ H. A. Overstreet. 

M. C. A., 215 West Twenty-third 

Street, 8:20 P. M. ‘‘Should Churches and 
Clergy Engage in Political Controversy?’’ 
Kurt Windler. 

Knickerbocker Forum, 69 Seventh Ave- 
nue, 8:30 P. . “The New York News- 
paper Guild,’’ Heywood Broun. 

Catholic Club of the City of New York, 
Waldorf-Astoria, Park Avenue and Forty- 
ninth Street, 8:30 P. M. ‘“‘The Order of 
Saint Dominic,”’ Rev. Edward Hughes. 

Grover Cleveland Democratic Club, 21 
East Seventy-sixth Street, 8:30 P. M. Ad- 
dress by Alexander I. Rorke. 

First Annual Charity Ball of the Inter- 
national Geneva Association, Hotel i, 
Broadway and Forty-fourth Street, 9 P. 

Dinner of the medical and dental stati 
of the Midtown Hospital! in honor of James 

. Helme, Hotel Astor, Broadway and 
Forty- fourth Street, evening. 

Dinner of the New York City Panhellenic, 
Beekman Tower, 3 Mitchell Place, evening. 
Honour B. Gelson, guest of honor. 

Tuesday. 

Seventh annual convention of 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, Seventh Avenue and 
Thirty-second Street this morning at 9 

M. and continues tomorrow. Morning, 
sessions. 

League for Politica] Education, the Town 
Hall, 123 West Forty-third Street, 2s oe 
“Imperial Peiping and Manchukuo, ’” Bran- 
son De Cou. 

Metropo:itan Museum of Art, Eighty- 
second Street. and Fifth Avenue. ‘The 
Medieval Collection,’’ Paul 8S. Harris, 11 

. M.; ‘‘Peter Stuyvesant (Yale Chroni- 
cles),’’ motion pictures, 2:30 P. M.: ‘‘Red- 
ee Greek Vases,’’ Marion E. Miller, 4 

Luncheon of the American Arbitration 
Association in honor of Joseph P. Kennedy, 
Hotel Astor, Broadway and Forty- fourth 
Street, 12:30 P. M. 

Luncheon of the Lions Club, Hotel Astor, 
Broadway and Forty-fourth Street, 12: 30 
>. M. ‘‘Health Through Exercise,’’ Arthur 
Bagley. 

Round Table Luncheon of the Town Hall 
gud, 123 West Forty-third Street, 12:30 

- “Can Anything But Capitalism 
tas the Present Economic Crisis?’’ Dr. 
George Clarke Cox and Roger N. Baldwin. 

French Institute in the United States, 22 
East Sixtieth Street. ‘‘Les Prix Litteraires 
Autrefois et Aujourd’Hui des Jeaux Floraux 
au Prix Goncourt, ’* M. Fred G. Hoffherr, 
20 P. M.:; “Francoise Mauriac,’’ Mlle. 
Marguerite Clement, 8:30 P. } 

American Museum of Natural History, 
Seventy-seventh Street and Central Park 
West. ‘‘Do Animals Think?” William Carr, 
3:40 P. M.; New York Entomological! So- 
ciety, ‘‘Some Experiences in Foreign Coun- 
tries Surveying for Plant Pests Especially 
Fruit Flies,’’ ax Kisliuk, 8 P. M. 

New School for Social Research, 66 West 
Twelfth Street. ‘‘Contemporary European 
Problems, ’* Charlotte Muret, 4:20 ; 

‘‘Labor and Contemporary America,’ ” Elsie 
Gluck, 8: 20 P. M.; ‘'Thinking in the Amer- 
oh Way. Harry A. Overstreet 8:29 


Dinner of the American Institute of Bank- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


123 | 
M. ; 





iinene | England to Quebec,’ 





: the New | 
York Pharmaceutical Conference begins at | ciation 
j 0 





ing, Hotel Montclair, ae eae Avenue and 
Forty-ninth Street, 
ties,’’ Edward L. Love. 

Meeting of the Penn Zone Association, 
Hotel New Yorker, Fignth Avenue 
'Thirty-fourth Street, 7 ‘*Sound 
Money or Uncontrolied Inflation, ” 
Eimer Thomas and Senator 
Wheeler. 

Farmer Labor Politica) 
League for Independent Political Action, 
113 West Fifty-seventh Street, 8:15 P. M. 
‘The American Anproach,’’ John Dewey. 


- . 


Burton: K. 


} 
| 


‘Public Utill- | 


and | 
Senator | 


Faulkner, 
Federation and | 


Columbia University Institute of Arts and | 


Sciences, McMillin 
Columbia University, 


Academic Theatre, 
8:15 P. 
’ Branson De Cou. 

Forum meeting of the Beekman 
Nei ighbors, 3 Mitchell Place, 8:15 

‘“‘The Place of Modern Art,’’ Mrs. 
a. Mrs. Emily Nichols Hatch, Walter 

usse 

Liturgical Arts Society, the Centre Club, 
120 Central Park South, 8:30 P. M. 
Part that Liturgy Can Play in Catholic 
Life,’’ the Rev. C. C.. Clifford. 

Fifteenth annual meeting of the Export 
Managers Club of New York, Hotel Penn- 
Sylvania, Seventh Avenue and Thirty- 
second Street, evening. Speakers: Lamont 
DuPont, Willis Booth, Dr. John L. Davis. 


Wednesday. 


Meeting of the Federation of Jewish Wo- 
men’s Organizations, Community House of 
Congregation Emanu- El, 1 East Sixty-fifth 
Street, 10:30 A. M. ‘Adult Education,”’ 
Morris E. Siegel. Address by Mrs. Gree- 
nough Townsend. 

American Museum of Natural History, 
Seventy-seventh Street and Central Park 
West, ‘‘Nanook of the North,’’ motion pic- 
ture, 10:30 A. M.; Amateur Astronomers 
Association, ‘*The ‘Great Days of Astrol- 
ogy: W hen Star Watchers were the Best 
Advisers in Economics,’’ Dr. FE. Free, 

15 P. M.; New York Mineralogical Club, 
‘Collecting Saline Minerals in the Mojave 
Desert and = van, De. W. F. 
Forshag, 8:15 P. WN 

League for Political Education, the Town 
Hall, 123 West Forty-third Street, 1lL A 
‘Current Events,’’ Frank Bohn. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fighty-sec- 
ond Street and Fifth Avenue. “The Me- 
dieval Castle and Its Furnishings, sh 
garet B. Freeman, 11 A. M. ‘‘EKuropean 
oe Arts,’” Payson R., Webber, 2 


Pe riscope luncheon of the American Wo- 
man’s Association, 353 West Fiftyv-seventh 
Street, noon. ‘The News’ Bchind 
News,’* James McMullen. 

Luncheon meeting of the New York Traf- 
fic Club, Hotel Biltmore, Madison Avenue 
and Forty-third Street, 12:15 P. M. Ad- 
dress by Colonel Henry W. Anderson. 

Luncheon of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
of the United States, Princeton 
Club, 39 Fast Thirty-ninth Street, 12:30 
P. M. Address by Lieut. Col. James Por- 
ter Fiske, 

Foreign affairs luncheon of the Women’s 
National Republican Club, 3 West Fifty- 
first Street, 12:30 P. M. ‘“‘China’s View- 
point.”’ Professor P.- zx. Char; 
Viewpoint,’’ P. S. Miyakawa; 
Viewpoint,’’ Walter H. Mallory. 

State Democratic Forum, Hote] Astor, 
Broadway and Forty-fourth Street, 2 P. M. 
ey gal Mrs. Mary Hamilton and Joseph 

uc 

National Poetry Center, RCA Building of 
Rockefeller Center, Fiftieth Street and 
Sixth Avenue, 3 P. M. Reading from her 
book of ‘Poems,’ Edith Kingdon Gould, 
~~ gee by Blanche Shoemaker Wag- 
sta 

Fortieth anniversary celebration dinner of 
the Booksellers League, the Aldi 
200 Fifth Avenue, 6:30 P. M. Speakers: 
Frederic G. Melcher, John Macrea Sr., 
Christopher Morley, Ernest Dressel North, 
W. W. Norton, E. 8S. McCawley. 

Meeting of the New York Section, Tilumit- 
nating Engineering Society, Beaux- Arts 
Institute of Design, 304 East Forty-fourth 
Street, 7:30 P. M. Speakers: D. W. At- 
water, Ely Jacques Kahn. 

Meeting of the Luggage and Leather 
Goods Salesmen’s Association of America, 
Inc., Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and Thirty- 
fourth Street, 8 P. “The Story of 
Leather,’’ Louis J. Robertson. 

William Sloane House Y. M. C. A., 
West Thirty-fourth Street, 8 P. ‘The 
ae East From Chinese Viewpoint, " R. K, 

ok. 

Columbia University Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, McMillin Academic Theatre, Co- 
lumbia University, 8:15 P. M. ‘‘New Notes 
in American Painting,’’ Jonas Lie. 

New York Academy of Medicine, Fifth 
Avenue and 103d Street. Society for Ex- 
perimental Biology and Medicine. 
ers: G. Rake, C. P. Rhoads, D. K. Miller, 
M. Brodie, J. L. Caughey, D. R. Climenko, 
B. N. Berg, J, McAfee, 7. F. Zucker, J. A, 


Hill 
M. 


‘“‘Japan’s 
“‘America’'s 


“New | 
| Edgar Johnson, 8:20 


Frances | 


| West 
“Tet: 


the | 





| ning. 
Speak- | 


Shannon, W. Goldring, R. W. 
Walsh, A. S. Gordon, 8:15 P. M.; Section 
of Genito-Urinary Surgery. Speakers: 
George F. Cahill, Alexander R. Stevens, 
William R. Delzell Charels Gordon Hevd, 
Edwin -Beer, Howard S. Jeck, 8:30 P. M.; 
Section of Otolaryngology. Speakers: 

Kernan, E. Prince Fowler, E. 
Clarence H. Smith, 
MacNeal, S. W. Gross, Robert E. Buckley, 
Arthur Purdy Stout, Daniel S. Cunning, 
Duncan Macpherson. 

New School for Social Research, 66 West 
Twelfth Street. “The — 
Form,’’ Anita Block, &: ‘Sacio- 
logical Criticism and the Modern Artist,’ 

Pp. 


Clarke, C. 


Meeting of the Association of Trial Law- 
yers, New. York Athletic Club, 
Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, 8:30 P. M. 
Address by Judge Richard P. Lydon. 

Art Students League of New York, 

Fifty-seventh Street, 8:30 P. M. 

the Raw Material of the Archi- 
’ George Howe. 

Anmual dinner of the Japan Society, 
the Waldorf-Astoria, Park Avenue and 
Forty-ninth Street, evening. Speakers: Am- 
bassador Hirosi Saito, James W. Gerard, 
Henry W. Taft. 

Banquet and dance of the Silk Travelers 
Association, Hotel Astor, Broadway and 
Forty-fourth Street, evening. 


Thursday. 

Conference of the New 
eration of Women’s Clubs, McMillin Aca- 
demic Theatre, Columbia University, 10:30 
A.M. Speakers, Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, 
Dr. L. Jean Bogert, Emily Post, Dr. Jesse 
Feiring Williams, Anne Mcintyre, Con- 
tinues tomorrow. 

American Museum of Natural History, 
Seventy-seventh Street and Central Park 
West. ‘‘Nanook of the North,’’ motion pic- 
ture, 10:30 A. M. 

Junior League of the City of New York, 
221 East Seventy-first Street, 11 A. M. 
‘‘Design for Outdoor Living,’’ Henry A. 
'rost. 

Metropolitan Museum of .Art, Ejighty- 
second Street and Fifth Avenue. ‘*The 
Collection of Paintings,’’ Edith R. Abbot, 
11 A. M.; ‘‘Art of the Netherlands in the 
Seventeenth Century: Prints,’’. Roberta M. 
Fansler, 2 P. M.; ‘‘Drypoint, 
Lorado Taft, Sculptor,’’ motion pictures, 
2:30 P. M. 

Meeting of the Hunter College High 
School Parent-Teacher Association, 320 Fast 
Ninety-sixth Street, 2:30 : . ‘*‘Adoles- 
cents’ Methods of Solving Their Problems,’’ 
Dr. Margaret E. Fries. 


York State Fed- 


Seventh | 


915 | 
210 | Society 
| Broadway 


at | 


The Spectre, | 


| Grace Ramsey, 


Hall, 


| Two Years, 
Art | 


| sor Joseph E. 





i of Art, 


Women’s City Club of New York, 22 Park | 


Avenue, 4 P. M 
as the Employe Sees Iit,’’ Lillian McGrew. 
New School for Social Research, 66 West 
Twelfth Street. ‘City Planning, Housing 
and Zoning,’ Werner Hegemann, 5: :20 
-. mee ‘“Contemporary World Politics,’ 
Hans Kohn, 8:20 P. M. 
Conception of History, Sidney 
P. M.; ‘‘Dominant Ideals of Western Civi- 
lization,’’ Horace M. Kallen, 8:20 P. M. 

Annual dinner of the Bowery Y. M. C. 
8 East Third Street, 6:30 P. M. 
by Commissioner Stanley Howe. 

William Sloane House, Y. M. C: A,, 
West Thirty-fourth Street, 8 P. M. 
morrow’s Weather,’’ Benjamin Parry. 

Meeting of the Harvey Society in affilia- 
tion with the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, Fifth Avenue and 103d Street, 8:30 
P. M. ‘‘The Relation of the Circulation in 
Voluntary and Plain Muscle to Activity,’”’ 
Professor G. V. Anrep. 

League for Political Education and Civic 
Forum, the Town Hall, 123 West Forty- 
third Street, 8:30 P. M. ‘‘The First Cross- 
ing of the Rub’al Khali,’’ Bertram Thomas. 

Meeting of the Bronx Society of Arts 
and Sciences, Graduate Hall, New York 
University, University Heights, A ng P. M. 

lesia,’’ Professor George H. All 

Women’s National ieubiienn “Club, 3 
West Fifty-first Street, 8:30 P. M. ‘‘The 
Pro and Con of Government Ownership and 
Operation of Public Utilities,’’ Mrs. Burton 
Hollister, Mrs. 8. S. Jennings Jr., Elizabeth 
Randall, Mrs. John Elilert, Mrs. Lansing 
Ten Eyck, Virginia Blood, Katherine Slabey. 

Annual dinner dance and ‘‘Continental 
Mardi Gras’’ of the Advertising Women of 
New York, Hotel Biltmore, Madison Avenue 
and Forty-third Street, evening. 

Silver jubilee dinner of the National So- 
ciety of the Fifth Division, Hotel Lafayette, 
University Place and Ninth Street, evening. 
The Rev. John F. Mulligan, guest of honor. 


Hook, 


A., 


3: 
‘eT. 


Young Men's Hebrew Association, Ninety- | 
| Julius 


second Street and Lexington Avenue.. evec- 


Community,’’ Dr. Charles Bolduan. 
Iriday. 


American Museum of Natural History, 


‘“‘Household Employment | 
| Hall, 


‘*‘The Materialistic | 
8:20 | 


IS HONORED 


But Says It Will Come to Feel Major Bowes in ‘Smash Finish’ 
Need for Developing Our Own | 


As is their ancient Springtime cus- 
_ tom, the Lambs turned out in some- 
pally responsible for the organiza-_ thing like full array last night to 
tion of the American Ballet, spoke | gambol publicly, this time at the 
yesterday of his gratification at the | Waldorf-Astoria. Nine hundred and 


zx Se 
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New York Times Studio Photo. 


Mary Moore. 





Mary Moore, who won a Metro- 
politan audition for the price of a 
two-cent postage stamp on her girl- 
ish note of application two years 
ago and has since been coached in 
operatio réles by the staff of the 
theatre under Gatti-Casazza’s di- 
rection, will make her bow on 
Broadway at the ‘‘opera concert’’ 
this evening. She is to sing in the 
sextet from ‘‘Lucia,’’ the quartet 
from ‘‘Rigoletto,’’ two duets from 
these works and the ‘‘Lucia’’ mad 
scene, for soprano alone. 

Born in Manhattan twenty-one 
years ago, Miss Moore was only 15 





as Phil | house, 
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| enthusiastic approval. 
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livery 


| Seventy- -seventh Street and Central Park | 


‘Peoples of the Amazon,’’ Mrs. 
10:30 A. M. and 1:30 P. M. 
‘*Biology of Fishes,’’ 


West. 


The Aquarium as 


| Brian Curtis, 8 P 


League for Political Education, the Town 
a3 3 West Forty-third Street, 11 A. M. 
‘‘Personal Evolution in the New Era,’’ Da- | 

vid Seabury. 

Women’s National Republican Club, 3 | 
West Fifty-first Street, 11 A. M. ‘After 

’’ Clarence Blair Mitchell. 

Club, 120 Madison Avenue, 
. **Seience and Theology,’’ the Rev. 
M: artin C. D’Arcy. 

New York Academy of Medicine, 
Avenue and 103d Street, 4:30 P. M. eu- 
chemia—Diagnosis and Treatment,’’ Profes- 
Connery. 

Ninth annual banquet of the Ulster-Irish 
of New York, Hotel McAlpin, 
and Thirty-fourth Street, 6:30 

M. Senator A. Harry Moore, guest of 
honor. Speakers: Sir Gerald Campbell, 
John H. Trumbull, the Rev. Frederick Ray- 
mond Clee, H. Llewellyn Roberts, W. F. 
James. 

Cooper Union, Eighth Street 
Place, 8 P. M. ‘‘The Problem of Social 
Class—Hamilton and Jefferson,’’ Everett 
Dean Martin. 

Associated Workers Club, St. Nicholas 
Palace, 69 West Sixty-sixth Street, 8 P. M. 
‘‘America Faces the Future,’’ George Soule, 
Johannes Steel, Earl Browder. 

Columbia University Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, McMillin Academic Theatre, Co- 
lumbia University, 8:15 P. M. ‘‘Broadway 
in Review,’’ John Mason Brown. 

Committee on Catholic Extension Studies 
and the Central Association for Catholics, 
120 Central Park South, 8:30 P. M. ‘‘The 
World of Work,’’ the Rev. Ignatius Smith. 

New Workers School Forum, 51 West 
Fourteenth Street, 8:30 P. M. ‘*The Crisis 
in Revolutionary Theory,’ ’» August Tyler. 

Popular Science and Philosophy Forum, 
113 West Fifty-seventh Street, 8:45 
‘‘Crime and the Criminal,’’ Morris 


Carroll 
N 


Gold- 


berg. 

Tribute dinner to career women by the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
Astor, Broadway and Forty-fourth 
Street, evening. Speakers: Fannie Hurst, 
Grover Whalen, Thomas J. Watson, Mary 
Margaret McBride, Brock Pemberton, Neil 
Petree. 


Hote! 


Saturday. 

Art League, 
Eighty-second Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, 10:15 A. M. ‘‘Native Indian Textiles 
of Guatemala.’’ Ruth Reeves. 

League tor Political Education, the Town 
123 West Forty-third Street, 11 A. M. 
‘The Outposts of the Universe,’’ B. 
Baumgardat. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Eighty-sec- 
ond Street and Fifth Avenue. ‘‘The Hare 
That Ran Away,’’ Mary Gould Davis, 1:45 
P. M.: ‘‘Seventeenth-Century Italian Paint- 
ing,’’ Roberta M. Fansler, 2 P. M.; ‘‘Tap- 


School 


| estries and the Medieval Church,’’ Margaret 


Address 
iP. M. 
conducting, 





“Problems of Health and the Jewish | 


B. 
in 


M.: ‘‘Portraits: A Study 
Aline Caro-Delvaille, 4 
concert, David Mannes, 


Freeman, 2 P. 
Psychology," 
Symphony 
§ P. 

American Museum of Natura] History, 
Seventy-seventn Street and Central Park 
West. ‘‘Nanook of the North,’’ motion pic- 
ture, P. M., meeting of the New York 
Microscopical Society, S P. 

Roerich Museum, 103d Street and Roiver- 
side Drive, 3 P. M. National Poetry Cen- 
tre presentation of poetic drama ‘‘Alcestis,’’ 
by Euripides. 

New York Botanical Garden, lecture hal! 
of the museum building, Bronx Park, 3:30 
P. M., ‘‘Practical Rose Culture,’’ Patrick 
McKenna. 

Annual all-star show and fashion review 
for the benefit of the Israel Orphan Asy- 
lum, Madison Square Garden, Eighth Ave- 
nue ane Forty-ninth Street, 8 M. 

Annual convention of the Jewish Con- 
sumptives Relief Society of Denver, Hotel 
Astor, Broadway and Forty-fourth Street, 8 
P. M Speakers: Bernard S. Deutsch, Dr. 
Israe} Goldstein, Dr. Philip Hillkcwitz, Mil- 
ton A. Greenbaum, Judge William M. 
Lewis. 

Columbia University Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, McMillin Academic Theatre, Co- 
lumbia University, 8:15 P. M. ‘*‘Magic 
Around the World,’’ John Mulholland. 

Tentl. annual dinner dance and )hazaar 
of the Board of Trade for German-Ameri- 
can Commerce, Hotel Astor, Broadway ard 
Forty-fou:tn Street, 8:30 P. . Speukers: 
bt. Meyer, Albert Degener, Dr Wil- 
frea Greif 
Fourth 


5 


annual dinner of the Fditorial 
Alumn Ass ciation of the World, Iictel 
Martinique Broadway and Thirty-sevond 
Street, evening. 


and Astor | 


| 
' 
| 


| 


|so important, 


'municated, 
4 ; 


‘repeatedly gave songs not of the 
‘first rank a significance greater 


‘q4.| was admirable versatility 





| sehnsucht 


Metropolitan Museum | 





when first taken to the opera 
where the late William J. 


Guard recommended her to Mrs. 
Edythe J. Magee in the Metropoli- 
tan Studios. Here she studied six 
years and her name was in the 
opera programs on Friday, Feb. 8, 
when an attack of bronchitis kept 
her from the stage. 

The opera jinx, therefore, is one 
up in the game so far, but the 
young singer comes from a fight- 
ing stock. With faith in the luck 
of the Irish, she said yesterday that 
she will pin a sprig of shamrock 
to her gown tonight and trust the 


patron saint of her people to brinz 
fortune to her début on St. Pat- 





rick’s Day. 








MUSIC IN REVIEW 





Lotte Lehmann in Season’s Farewell Recital of 
Songs—Final Schelling Concert. 


By OLIN DOWNES. 


Lotte Lehmann’s 


rite. The audience, a large one, ex- | 
tended to the singer every mark of | 
Taken as &| 
whole, this was one of the best | 
examples of Mme. Lehmann’s 
healthy and exceptionally musical 
art: of the color and warmth of 
the voice; the womanly emotion, so. 
strong and true, and the communi- 
cativeness which is irresistible to 
her audiences. She has an endless 
vitality and richness of emotional 
response to music and poetry. She | 
feels deeply and spontaneously. 
Sometimes her enthusiasm runs 
away with her, but by the time this | 
has occurred she has sung. so in- | 
spiringly that the audience accepts | 
everything, even when from a vocal , 
standpoint, or that of style, the de- 
of the song could be 
questioned. | 
There is a generosity in the na-' 
ture and art of this singer which | 
forbids the measurement with a) 
yardstick of what she does. A| 
faulty detail is relegated to its 
| proper place, because the things 
that Mme. Lehmann is saying are 
and are said, com- 
with such a thrill. 
In addition to songs by Mozart | 
and Beethoven—by the end of the) 


| 





j 
| 
| 


Fifth | group she already had her listeners | 
wer” 


captive—Mme. Lehmann revived the | 
‘‘Brautlieder’’ of Cornelius. She 
sang them in such a spirit that she, 


than that bestowed upon them by 
the composer. She has the born | 
and cultured lieder singer’s gift of 
giving a single syllable of text a 
tone quality which makes it unfor- 
gettable, and this was often so in 
the last three songs of the Cor-)| 
nelius group, ‘‘Vorabend,’’ ‘“‘Er-| 
wachen” and “Aus dem _ hohen'| 
Lied.’’ 

One of the finest moments of the 
afternoon was her ‘‘Alte Laute’’ of 
Schumann, in a group which com- 
prised much fine singing and in- 
cluded the Schumann ‘‘Fruehlings- 
nacht”’ and three songs of Brahms. | 
The searching intensity of ‘Alte 
Laute’’ was a moment which stood 
apart from all others, though there | 
of ap-| 








proach in the whole group. 

Mme. Lehmann, whose last group | 
listed Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘Nur wer die| 
kennt,’’ Mussorgsky’s | 
‘‘Serenade of Death’’ and Rubin-| 
stein’s ‘‘Es blinkt der Thau,”’ sang) 
many encores, most of them old) 
favorites with her audience. They 
made the most of an occasion which | 
represented a season’s farewell. 


Children’s Concerts End. 


The Philharmonic-Symphony So-| 
ciety closed its twelfth year of con- | 
certs ‘‘for children and young peo- | 
ple’’ at Carnegie Hall yesterday | 
morning to the marching tunes of! 
Wagner’s ‘‘Tannhaeuser’’ overture, | 
which had received the highest vote | 
of any music played in the six con-| 
certs this season. 

Several other repeated favorites | 
were Purcell’s ‘‘Trumpet’’ prelude, 
Johann Christian Bach’s sinfonia, 
in B flat, Mozart’s 
Dances’”’ and Dukas’s 
er’s Apprentice.’’ This last had re- 
ceived the second highest vote, 
according to Conductor Ernest 
Schelling. 

The children not only expressed 
thus their reaction to music in its 
larger forms, but took an active 
part in two interludes of singing, 
while twenty-seven young folk 
ranging from 7 to 16 years were 
called to the stage at the close and 
received prizes for their season’s 
notebooks from Lawrence Tibbett. 

**‘Three cheers for our‘own Metro- 
politan baritone,’’ cried Mr. Schell- 
ing, and the cheers were given. 
They were repeated for Mrs. John 
Sloan and Mrs. Melvin Sawyer, of- 
ficers of the children’s concerts, and 
for Messrs. Van Praag and Licht- 
stein of the orchestra. 


second New; 
York recital of the season, yest! 
| way afternoon in the Town Hall, | 
| was in the nature of a triumphant | 


| sively dramatic. 


**‘German | 
‘*The Sorcer- | 





Shrill treble voices from al] over 


the house shouted for ‘‘Uncle Er-) 
nest,” and Mr. Schelling took the! 
last bow, saying he hoped to meet| 


his 2,500 young auditors again next 
Winter. 

Popular incidents of the musical 
program were a group of unaccom- 
'panied Negro spirituals sung by boys 
from the Colored Orphan Asylum at 
Riverdale and the cowboy song, 
‘‘Home on the Range,’’ by girls and 
boys of the Ethical Culture School 
in Brooklyn. W. B. C. 


Schnabel Plays Schabert. 


Though he devoted to Schubert 
half of his piano program in 


| Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon 


and also made genuflections in the 
direction of Mozart, Artur Schnabel 
did not entirely forego Beethoven, 
the master with whose music his 
name is fated to be associated and 


| whose thirty-two sonatas he has) 
announced for an all- -Beethoven | and 











English Wrought Iron Seats 
and Other Garden Pieces 
Included in Catalogue. 





TAPESTRIES ALSO LISTED 





Georgian Silver, Sheffield Plat@ 
and Porcelains From 
China Offered. 





Period furniture and decorations 
for gardens and interiors, consigned 
by Richard W. Lehne, Ine., with 
garden furniture collected by Karl 
Freund, property of a legatee of the 
late Rodman Wanamaker and of an 
anonymous collector, will be sold 
at auction Friday and Saturday af- 
ternoons at the American Art Asso-v 
ciation Anderson Galleries, Inc. 

Tapestries, marble fountains, 
sculptures and a variety of French 
and English furniture, with a larga 
group of eighteenth century Eng- 
lish wrought-iron seats and other 
garden furniture, as well as smaller 
articles, such as Lowestoft, &c., 
appear in this catalogue of 379 
items. 

Two Beauvais hunting tapestries 
by Jean Bérain, said to have been 
woven for the Comte de Toulouse, 
son of Louis XTV, are from the col- 
lection of Lord Grimthorp’, A 
marble fountain by Giovanni An< 
tonio Amadeo (Italian, 1447-1519) is 
carved with four winged seraph 
heads and supported by two stand- 
ing putti. A pair of Louis XIV 
wrought-iron and gilded garden 
gates are Venetian examples of the 
late seventeenth century. A pair of 
stelae of carved stone are Roman, 
of first to eleventh century B. C. 

The Rains Galleries yill sell 
Thursday and Friday afternoons 
English and French furniture, 
Georgian silver. Sheffield plate, 
Chinese porcelains and Japanese 
carved ivories, together with oil 
paintings removed. from a residence 
in Newbury Street, Boston. 

Included in the silver are a 
George II plain silver coffee pot 
made by William Shaw and William 
Priest in London in 1757, and a 
pair of George III silver sauceboats 
dated London, 1783. An Irish silver 
two-handled cup of the Queen Anna 
period, made in Dublin in 1714, 
bears the mark of J. Clifton. The 
oil paintings are mainly of the 
seventeenth century. 

The Plaza Art Galleries, Inc., will 
offer on Saturday afternoon furni- 
ture, silver and vther objects from 
the Daniel H. Farr Company, with 
pieces from Mr. Farr’s former resi- 
dence in Chestnut Hill, Philadel- 


hia. 

Among the pieces listed in the 
catalogue are a late eighteenth 
century English inlaid mahogany 
breakfront bookcase and a Shera- 
ton style mahogany bowfront side- 
board, circa 1790. There are also 
a late eighteenth century English 
mahogany octagonal card table and _ 
an eighteenth century English ma- 
hogany upholstered settee covered 
in gold damask. 


DOWLING BOOKS TO BE SOLD. 








Library of Late Supreme Court 
Justice to Go at Auction. 





The library of the late Victor J. 
Dowling, Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New York, will be dis- 
persed at public sale at the Ameri- 
can Art Association Anderson Gal- 
leries, Inc., Thursday and Friday 
afternoons. 

Works on travel and exploration 
others relating to Ireland, 


series in the same auditorium next | Many illustrated books, historical 


Winter. 
accepted 


Yesterday’s anchor to his | 
‘‘specialty’’ was the F. 


minor sonata, op. 57, to which an | 
enterprising publisher a hundred) 
and thirty-one years ago affixed the | 


designation, ‘‘Appassionata,’’ with- | 
out waiting for the composer’s con- 
sent. 
|played were 
| Musicals, 
D major, op. 53. Mozart also was 
drawn upon for a sonata, that in 
F major bearing the 
number, 332. 


the six ‘‘Moments 


Americana, particularly relating to 
New York State and City; sets of 
'standard authors, and other liter- 
ary material make up this library. 





‘AIDA’ AND ‘LA BOHEME’ 


The Schubert compositions | 


’? op. 94 and the sonata in | | 


DRAW BIG AUDIENCES 





Martinelli and Rethberg Stars of 


Koechel | 


In beginning and closing the 


printed list with music of Schubert, 
Mr. Schnabel doubtless knew that 
he was departing from common 
procedure in program - making, 
though there is reason to believe 
that in Central Europe this music 
holds a stronger position in piano 





| While 
literature than is true of it here. | freshly 


Matinee—Mme. Fleischer in : 
Evening Performance. 





Two capacity audiences filled the 
Metropolitan yesterday for the fifth 
‘‘Aida’’ and fourth ‘‘Bohéme’’ in 
Gatti-Casazza’s farewell season. 
Broadway outdoors was 
“air conditioned’ for a 


The recitalist embarked upon the C | warm Spring, a matinee crowd ap- 


major ‘‘Moment Musical’ .storm- 
ily, but thereafter played these 
charming pieces rather austerely, 
with the result that it was not the 
much-transcribed and otherwise 
over-indulged allegro moderato, 
with its wistful 
'whimsicality of keys, that made the 


andantino, 
plane of exalted, visional song, com- 
parable to some of the most glow- 
ing moments 
playing. The sonata fell somewhat 
short of its romantic implications, 
and without them this is not one of 





and flirtatious | 


plauded Giovanni Martinelli in the 
‘Celeste Aida’’ air. Mmes. Reth- 
berg and Carmela Ponselle, Messrs. 
Borgioli, Lazzari and d’Angelo 
were the tenor’s companions and 
Mr. Panizza conducted. 

‘‘Aida’’ was the last but one of 


'the season’s fourteen opera broad- 
most of individual effect, but the | 


which he lifted to a. 


casts, according to radio announce- 
ments. Geraldine Farrar in Box 42 


‘told the unseen listeners of some 


in the Beethoven | 


the most absorbing expressions of | 


Schubert’s genius. 
Throughout the afternoon, 


Mr. | 


Schnabel’s conceptions tended to be | 


either coolly cerebral 
Neither his Schu- | 
| bert nor his Mozart escaped a} 
‘touch of practicality, notable as 
their performance was in poise, 
clarity, structural balance, 
and precision of detail. 


or aggres-| 


| 


surety | 
The most | 


stirring playing of the afternoon | 


inevitably was that of the ‘‘Appas- 
ionata,’’ the tragic first movement 
of 
| tuated and boldly contrasted, if 
verging sometimes on the melo 
dramatic. The audience, a large 
one, was demonstrative in its en- 
thusiasms. O. :T 





17,000 Hear Mannes Concert. 
Before an audience that included 


which was powerfully accen- | 


of this opera’s nearest rivals, in 
which she herself had appeared. 

With Gounod’s ‘‘Faust’”’ she 
coupled the versions of Berlioz and 
Boito, singing the heroine’s melo- 
dies from each to her own piano 
accompaniment. In a later inter- 
mission the singer told of staging 
her revival of ‘‘Carmen.’’ 

‘“‘La Boheme,’’ which will be re- _ 
| peated next Saturday afternoon, 
was sung last evening in the pop- 
ular series. Those in the cast were 
Mmes. Fleischer and Gleason, 
Messrs. Martini, De Luca, Picco 
and Rothier, and Mr. Bellezza con- 
ducted. 





‘CARMEN’ AT HIPPODROME. 





16,838 free admissions at the Fifth | 


Avenue turnstiles, David Mannes 
and his orchestra played last eve- 
ning the last program but one in 
their seventeenth season at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Thrice in three weeks they had 
broken all previous records for the 
crowds in the museum galleries on 
these musical Saturday nights. 
Dvorak’s ‘‘New World’ was sub 
stituted for a Mozart symphony in 
last night’s program, which in- 
cluded a Schubert ‘‘Moment Musi- 
cal,’’ ‘‘Marche Militaire’ and ‘‘Ave 
Maria,’’ the variations from Bee- 
thoven’s string quartet, Op 18, No. 
2; Verdi’s ballet from ‘‘Aida’’ and 
Ravel’s ‘‘Bolero.”’ 





Audience of 5,000 Hears Salmaggl 
Company in Opera. 





“‘Carmen’”’ was sung at the Hip- 
podrome last evening, when Mmes, 
Castagna and Garrotto and Messrs. 
Ruffino and Frigerio were wel- 
comed by an audience of 5,000 per- 
sons. A familiar cast added the 


| Misses Cronheim and Ivy Dale and 





Messrs. Sorvino, Prosperoni, Ange- 
lini and Ruisi. Nadia Gueral led 
the ballet and Alberto Baccolini 
conducted. The opera tonight is to 
be ‘‘Trovatore.”’ 

Alfredo Salmaggi announced that 
107 young singers had made audi- 
tions last week for the Spring sea- 
son, opening April 4. Among those 
already heard are Emily Adler, 
Celia Rugo, Florence Vanson, Helen 
Ardelle, Margaret La Batura, Kath- 
leen De Nyse, Louise Helm, Mer- 
ran Reader, Nadine Ray, Jane 
Busone, Marion Linehan, Grece 
Force, Jack Di Nova and Robert 
Johnson, 


s 





SHIPPING AND MAILS SHIPPING AND MAILS L 
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NEWS OF INTEREST NELSON LINE SEES SHIPWRECK INQUIRY 
IN SHIPPING WORLD PERIL IN SullP BILL IS VOTED BY SENATE 


| 2 . - : : Protests to Senate Committee Investigation of Morro Castle 
Operators Speculate on the, | _ | Against Proposal to Restrict and Mohawk Disasters Ap- 
Possibility of a New Speed | Industrial Carriers. proved Without Comment. 


Queen on the Atlantic. 


N 9 
~ SHIPPING AND MAILS 


COLOMBIA, Colombian ... Cristobal, Mar. 10..... 

QUEEN OF BERMUDA, Furness... Bermuda, Mar. 16 

BORINQUEN, Porto Rico..... San Domingo, Mar.12.. 

PONCE, Porto Rico.....sseeee++++--San Juan, Mar. 13 Maiden Lane 
LUNA, Royal Dutch..............-Maracaibo, Mar. 7.....°P. M.Montague St., B alys 


Tuesday, March 19. 


eavee, BER. Beecccccs ~~ eeeee oacvccseetes We 
3outhampton, Mar. 13 sine 
LenGen,. See BGosccceesunnn ooo coeeeama re 
Gothenburg, Mar. 9....A. 
Liverpool, 

Gdynia, Mar. 6 
Trinidad, Mar. 9.......A. 

Valparaiso, Feb. 25....P. M..Hamilton Av., B’klyn 
Havana, Mar. 16 - ME. cvcccescoesooeam mal 


Wednesday, March 20. 


Southampton, Mar. 9..A. 
.- Beirut, Feb. 26 








| Captain Dolphin Missed Serpents, 
But Saw the ‘Flying Dutchman’ 


The Cape of Good Hope Phantom, However, Was His Own 
Clipper in Refraction of Moon’s Rays—Scythia’s Skipper, 


‘Suicide Fleet’ Veteran, Scoffs at Adventures. 
® 





—_ 

















ILE DE FRANCE, French 
MAJESTIC, Cunard-White Star.... 
AMER. TRADER, Am. Merchant.. 
DROTTNINGHOLM, Swedish-Am... 
ANDANIA, Cunard-White Star 
KOSCIUSZKO, Gdynia America.... 
SCANPENN, American Caribbean... 
SANTA ELISA, Grace.......> 
ORIBNTE, Ward cococcavcese 


15th 
14ta 
17th 
.. 57th St. 
. 14th Sty 
39th St., Brooklyn 


St. 
St. 
St. 














By T. WALTER WILLIAMS, 

Captain Guy Randolph Dolphin 
master of the Cunard White Star 
'Major Locke Says Other Craft) liner Scythia, will be 55 years old 


Could Not Carry the Lumber ‘in April. He has been at sea since 


; he was 16, four years in sailing 
Transported on 55 Freighters. shipe, six in the navy and the rest 


in freight and passenger steam- 
ships. 

From the end of 1918 to June, 
1923, he was one of the ‘‘Famous 
Four” senior officers of the Maure- 
tania. The three others were ‘‘Doc”’ 
Mackenzie, Andy Cockburn, chief 
engineer, and ‘‘Jimmie’”’ Lawler the 
purser. 

Dolphin, who was the chief offi- 


FULL CARGOES PREDICTED WILL COORDINATE. DATA 


——— 


TWO CUNARD MEN SHIFTED. 














Subcommittee to Use Evidence 
From Previous Inquiries— 
$15,000 for Expenses. 





ALAUNIA, Cunard-White Star 
EXETER, American Export. , 
EVANGELINE, Eastern West Indies cruise.....A. 
MUNARGO, Munson .. Havana, Mar. 15 ' 
CALAMARES, United Fruit........Santa Marta, Mar. 14..P. 
TACHIRA, Red D....... inesévcooes La Guayra, Mar. 12....A.M....Clark st., Brooklyn 


Thursday, March 21. 
MANHATTAN, United States Hamburg, Mar. 13... .ccocuscenseeeennnee 


EASTERN PRINCE, Prince........ Buenos Aires, Mar. 2. wee eesecsmes - 43d St., Brookl; 
posed by Senator Wagner, was| DOMINICA, Red Cross.............St. John’s, Mar. 16. W. 34th Sty 


unanimously authorized by the Sen-| MARTINIQUE, Colombian .........Cape Haitien, Mar. 14_.,.....Orange St., Brooklyz 
ate today and will be undertaken by ‘ Friday, March 22. 


mmittee withi 
oes pyocmneaairy soe , : ; pe: NEW YORK, Hamburg-American... Hamburg, Mar. 14... 2. ncessecescnssess -W. 44th Sty 
short time. A resolution urging the/ waNuUEL ARNUS, Spanish Barcelona, Feb. 15......sccsserccscecees+-Old SIil 
investigation, delayed on the Senate | CARINTHIA, Cunard-White Star...Nassau, Mar. 20..........+ssssee-W. 14th St, 
calendar by debate on the Work} MON. OF BERMUDA, Furness Bermuda, Mar. 28... .ccccccescccdseusennn aE 
Relief Bill, was adopted without a ATENAS, United Fruit........ »..-Armuelles, Mar. 14.0 se ceseeeednesennee St, 


et of cement. GRANADA, Standard Fruit La Ceiba, Mar. 10 .00+ cocesecseucessanaessn mam Sling 

Originally, Mr. Wagner presented 
two separate resolutions, each deal- 
ing with one of the sea tragedies, 


W. 14th St. 
.. Exch. Pl., Jersey City 


The Normandie to Be Able to. 
Roast 768 Chickens at One 


Time—Gdynia Port Grows. 
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The Nelson Steamship Company 
announced yesterday that it had 
_ filed a protest with the Senate com- 
mittee that is considering the East- 
| man water carrier bills, protesting 
against provisions that would elim- 
_inate industrial carriers from the 
intercoastal shipping field. The 


i Pacific | 

+ age Satay 77 Som cer, said he was the first of the 

Major F. W. S “nara when preal-| quartet to leave when he was trans- 
dent of the line, whose statement | ferred to the Berengaria, then Law- 
was made part of the onmamnithnn\** to the Aquitania, and Mackenzie 
record, said the intercoastal lumber ict cana aaa tes a oo 
lines. i flect , a business would be brought back to, : 
prostam of forty-eight trips by the| the condition that existed in 1924| remained in the old Mauretania un- 

F when available tonnage was insuf-! til she was laid up. 


Special to THe NEW YORK TIMES. 
WASHINGTON, March 16.—In- 
vestigation of the Morro Castle and 
Mohawk disasters, recently pro- 








Shipping men discuss in their of-| 
fice daily the speed of the two new 
de luxe liners, the Normandie and 
the Queen Mary, and speculate on 
whether the Bremen or the Europa 
will be tuned up sufficiently to out- 
strip them. The Bremen has six 
double boilers that have not yet 
been put into commission and she 
has 1,000 tons less in steel ballast 
to carry than the Europa. On the 
other hand the Europa has 10,000 
more horse power. 


ee OC omeeee 


Underwood & Underwood Photvw. 


HEADS SHIPPERS GROUP. 
Dabney T. Waring. , 











elevator also has been set aside for 
tourist passengers. 





Winter Cruises Increase. 


The growing importance of Winter 
cruise traffic to transatlantic ship 








Ships Which Departed Yesterday . 


Ship. For. Due. Ship. For. 
ADDERSTONE Lisbon ..ce.«. 








Commodore Leopold Ziegenbein of 
the Bremen said recently that his 


,combined North German Lloyd and 


| the Hamberg-American 


ship could average thirty knots in| 


good weather and he pointed out 


that she had already made twenty- | 


nine knots on 
from New York to Cherbourg. 
The Europa at present is in Ham- 


When last she left that city 
route to Bremerhaven 


years. 
she was en 


‘d voyage | 
her reco. yase | ith twenty-eight 


to load passengers and freight for. 


her maiden 
On her 
haven she was taken to the Blehm 
& Voss shipyard at Hamburg, 
where a survey showed that she 
needed only the annual overhaul- 
ing. She will sail again for New 
York on March 29 to start her sixth 
year of service. 


transatlantic voyage. 


Conference Names D. T. Waring. 


Dabney T. Waring was elected | 


secretary of the Shippers Confer- 
ence of Greater New York at its an- 
nual meeting Wednesday in the 
rooms of the Merchants Associa- 
tion. Mr. Waring has been chair- 
man of the conference committee 
on rates for several years and has 


recent arrival at Bremer- | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 





represented it at investigations and | 


hearings on matters of concern to 
shippers. The shippers’ conference 
is made up of traffic executives of 
about 250 industrial concerns within 
the port district. 


oe 


Liners Make Short Stays. 
Delays in the arrival of transat- 





lantic ships in recent weeks, as a, 
result of bad weather at sea, have! 


tested the efficiency of 
staffs of several lines. In some in- 
stances ships came and departed 
within twenty-four hours, entailing 
extra labor. 

The North German Lloyd liner 


the pier. 


Bremen, which arrived a day late, | 


provided a study in emergency pier | 


activity. She carried 784 passengers 
to port, arriving at 9:40 A. M., and 
sailed fifteen hours later with 565. 
a total of 1,349 passengers, each of 





whese luggage was properly landed | 


and inspected or taken aboard ship. | 
She also carried about 750 tons of | 


freight, and a privately owned air- 
plane was stowed aboard. The ship 
loaded about 5,400 tons of oil and 
4,800 tons of water. Despite these 
‘demands upon the ship’s staff, a 
party of school girls went aboard, 
made a tour of inspection and had 
‘luncheon, but noted no unusual 
hurry among the staff. 


Cunard Shifts Two Officers. 

When the Cunard-White Star 
liner Carinthia arrived Thursday 
from Nassau, 
D. Snow was transferred to the 
Southampton because his wife was 
critically ill there. His place was 
taken by S. W. Moughtin, who was 
chief officer of the Olympic and 
was transferred to the Carinthia 
Friday night. 


Liverpool Activity Slight. 





Staff Captain John) 


In 1926 
Line -re- 


Hamburg-American Lines. 


entered the cruise field with a 
| Single trip. 


It operated eight trips 
the next year and nineteen in 1928. 
The list was increased each year, 
in 1932, thirty- 


five in 1933 and thirty-nine last 


burg, paying her first visit in five | ¥©4"- 


Gdynia Grows as a Port. 

The new Polish: port of Gdynia 
set new records last year in the 
volume of commerce handled over 
her piers and in the number and 
total tonnage of the ships serving 
her. Although a mere fishing vil- 
lage ten years ago, Gdynia in 1934 
was visited by 9,189 ships aggregat- 
ing 8,292,706 tons, and her com- 
merce totaled 7,200,000 tons, an in- 
crease of more than 1,000,000 tons 
over the previous year. The city 
now has a population of 60,000, and 
as a port ranks fourth in Europe. 
It ranks ahead of Bordeaux, 
Trieste, Bremen, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Havre and Danzig. 

Ships flying the Swedish flag 
were the most frequent callers at 
Gdynia, followed by those of Ger- 
many and Poland, with American 
ships seventh. The two seaports 
of the Polish customs area, Gdynia 


and Danzig, handied 73 per cent of | 


the total Polish foreign trade. Cot- 


ton was the most important staple | 


of commerce handled by American 
ships in the Gdynia service, with 
fruits and berries, tobacco, raw 


'furs and dressed hides and skins 


following in that order. 


DOLLAR LINER PUT 
ON ‘HEAVY DUTY’ 


Rashes Retarn From Coast to 
Relay Passengers and Cargo 
From Orient. 








Special to THe NEw YorK TIMES. 

SAN FRANCISCO, March 16.—A 
heavy-duty week for the Dollar 
steamship lines started today with 
the arrival of the liner President 
Taft from New York. This voyage 
is a ‘‘turn-around”’ for the Taft, 
which means that she is here to 
meet the President Coolidge from 
the Orient, and since the latter will 


age, it is the duty of the connecting 
ship of the line to turn back to the 
East coast with the through passen- 
gers and cargo from the Orient. 
Both vessels will get away on their 


. ca return voyages next Friday. 
Olympic and sailed at midnight for | 


The Hamburg-American Line mo- 


_torship Seattle left here today for 


Europe direct with all passenger | 


The Seat- 
is 


accommodations taken. 
tle’s sister motorship Portland 


due here Monday morning with pas- 


Thomas Craig, catering superin- | 
_parted today for New York via the 


‘tendent of the French Line, 
has just 
from a seven weeks’ tour of the 
European ports, said yesterday that 


who 


returned with his wife's 


the most tragic thing he saw abroad | 
Was the once great port of Liver-' 


pool, with scarcely a steamship of 
large size in the River Mersey. 

‘“‘We were there three days and 
I made a trip around the docks,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and the only New York 
passenger ship that I saw steam 
out was the Scythia. It was a bit 
sad to one who had known Liver- 
pool thirty-odd years ago, when it 
was one of the leading ports of the 
world.”’ 


Sails for New Command. 


Captain Walter Stein, first officer 
of the Hapag Lloyd liner Berlin 
for five years, sailed last week on 








| 
| 


} 


the Bremen to take command of | 
the new turbo-electric liner Scharn- | 


horst, which is due to sail 


from | Vonsier, F. A. - lL... 


Bremen May 10 for the Far East. | 
Captain Stein has been with the} 
line since 1904 and has been master | 


of the liners Coblenz and Goslar, in 


the Germany-East Africa service, | 


and chief officer of the express 
liner Bremen. 


Captain Koch Returns. 


Captain Theodor Koch, veteran 
commander of the Hapag Lloyd 
liner Hamburg, returned to this 
port Friday after an absence of 
more than two months. Captain 
Koch took the ship out Jan. 3, and 
was relieved by Captain J. Wagner 
when the ship made her next west- 
bound voyage. At the end of that 
trip the ship was taken to drydock 
in Hamburg for her annual over- 
hauling. 


Normandie Gets Huge Range. 


However keen the appetites of 
passengers of the new French liner 
‘Normandie may be, they will 
scarcely tax the capacity of the 
ship’s galleys. An electric range 
weighing twenty tons and capable 
of roasting 768 chickens at one 
time has been installed in the giant 
liner at the St. Nazaire shipyard. 
The range is 61 feet 3 inches long 
and 6 feet 10 inches wide and con- 
tains thirty-two roasting ovens. 
Nearly a mile of electric wiring will 
be required for stringing 180,000 in- 
sulating beds in the oven. 

The problem of transporting pas- 
sengers about the ship being nearly 
as important as that of feeding 
them, the builders of the Norman- 
die have installed twenty-five eleva- 
tors of various types. For the first 
time at sea passengers in the third 
class will have elevator service. An 








| 


sengers and cargo direct from Eu-| trade had been regulated for two 


rope via the Canal. 
Among those on the Panama Pa- 
cific liner Pennsylvania, which de- 


Panama Canal and Havana, was 
Samuel Untermyer, New York at- 


torney, who has been wintering at | 


his desert home at Palm Springs. 


| subordinate the 


ficient for the available cargoes if 


‘the Eastman bills were passed. 

| Six lines engaged in the inter- 
coastal trade are owned by lumber 
interests, and operate _ fifty-five 
'ships, he said. These ships can 
carry 750,000,000 feet annually. 
they were ruled out of the trade, 
| their cargoes would be absorbed by 
three other lines that are without 
_ industrial affiliation. 
'ate about forty ships. 


Full Cargoes Are Foreseen. 


| ‘‘*The present movement of lum- 
‘is ap- 
proximately 720,000.000 feet annual- 
ly, which means that the lumber- 
carrying lines are not loading up 
|to their full lumber capacity, nor 
indeed are all their ships engaged 
| When conditions im- 
' prove, the vessels owned by the lum- 
ber interests will be taxed to their 
full capacity to take care of the 


| ber,’’ said Major Locke, 


in the trade. 


increased movement. 
‘‘Meanwhile, the three lines which 
I have referred to could not even 





take care of the present needs of 
'the lumber industry, even though 
| they were to forego the transporta- 


|tion of other important articles, 
principally foodstuffs such 
canned goods, flour, dried fruits, 


‘their doing.’’ 


| 


They oper- 


as 





If | 


| 


In a'talk in his cabin yesterday, 
his first interview, Captain Dol- 
phin said he had not told many 
thrilling yarns for the press. 

‘‘T hate to spin cuffers about my- 
self,’’ he parried, ‘‘because the av- 
erage landlubber never believes 


_anything a sailor says. 





&c., which there i: likelihood of | ; 
c., whic ere is no likelihood o ‘the middle watch,’ 


He said the industrial carrier had) 


been a pioneer in the development | 


of the American merchant 


marine, | 


and to eliminate him would be ‘‘the| 
death knell of a merchant marine.’’ | 


The provisions of the Eastman bill 
_to transfer control of the merchant 
‘marine to the Interstate Commerce 


'right down upon us. 


Commission also was attacked by) 


Major Locke. 
said, was a 
because of its long experience 
regulating rail matters. 
‘The whole effect of 
said Major Locke, 


in 


“would be to 


enemy, the railroads. 
eventual effect, if this law is to be 
enacted, will be to create a monop- 
oly for the favored few who could 
qualify under any of the headings 
| provided in the act.”’ 


Opposes Other Provisions. 


He also attacked provisions re- 
quiring a ship line to obtain a cer- 


tificate of convenience and necessity 
before developing a new service and 
| requiring a line to continue to call 


. . | at a port for an indefinite period de- 
not proceed to New York this voy-| spite the volume of available car- 
These provisions would sanc- 
tion monopoly and subject opera- 


| goes. 


tors to heavy expense preparing the 


The commission, he | to port the helm and change our 


railroad-minded body | t- claae ter. | 


the bill,’ perus and had her topsail studding 


Looked in Vain for Sea Serpents, 

‘‘T admit that I have never seen 
a sea serpent, although I have 
nearly strained my eyes out looking 
for them at night when I was on 
the bridge steaming between Buenos 
Aires and Cape Town across the 
South Atlantic. I did, however, see 
the famous ‘Flying Dutchman’ of 
the legend handed down from Van- 
der Decken in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who vowed he would weather 
the Cape if he sailed on to the 
crack of doom. I was on the fa- 
mous Australian clipper Hesperus 
at the time and we were about one 
degree west of the Cape, running 
before a strong westerly breeze 
with everything set. 

“It was a bright moonlit night in 
the captain 
said, ‘‘when Il was a midshipman 
walking the poop. The lookout man 
sang out, ‘Ship right ahead, sir.’ 
I looked and, sure enough, there 
was a fine, full-rigged ship about a 
mile away right ahead, and bearing 
Coombs, the 
in charge of the 
the quartermaster 


mate, who was 
watch, ordered 


course to starboard 


| The ship appeared to he much about 


steamship owners. 
_to the whims and wills of their nat- 
ural 


The | 


| 
| 





heavy volume of data required by | 


| the government, he said. The large 
‘investments of the 
in their ships and equipment would 
be endangered, he added, and an 


unemployment problem created for 


industrial lines | 


/at sea, 


thousands of employes ashore and- 


at sea. 


| Major Locke said_ intercoastal 


little 


'years by the Shipping Board Bu-| 
| reau of the Department of Com-| 


| merce under provisions of the Cope- | 


‘land act. He described this 


cal lines,’’ 
‘it be continued. 








Naval Orders. 


Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
WASHINGTON, March 16.-The Bureau 
of Navigation released the following orders 
today, dated March 14: 


VICE ADMIRAL. 
Craven, T. T., commander battleships, bat- 
tle force, to duty as commandant 13th 
Naval District and additional duty as 
commandant Navy Yard, Puget Sound, 
Wash., in July. 


REAR ADMIRALS. 
Leahy, W. D., chief of Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, Washington, D. C., to command bat- 
tleships, battle force, in July. 
Murfin, O. G., commander battleship Divi- 
sion 3, to duty as commander-in-chief, 
Asiatic Fleet, about Aug. 24. 


CAPTAIN. 


staff, commander battle 
force, to Naval Academy. 


COMMANDERS. 
Corwin, A. A., Portsmouth, 
home, -relieved all active duty. 
Kays, H. T., Boston, Mass., to home, 
lieved all active duty. 
Horner, R. B., Headquarters, Third Naval 
District, New York, N. Y., to home, re- 
lieved all active duty. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS. 
Childs, C. B., Medical Corps, San Diego, 
Calif., to the Brazos. 

Duhigg, T. F., Medical Corps, Louisville, 
Ky., to Third Naval District, New York, 


. eis 


Tre- 


ee # 

Wynkoop, T. P., Jr., Washington, D. C., 
to Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash. 
Johnson, C. R., Civil Engineer Corps, Bos- 
ton, Mass., to Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
LIEUTENANTS. 


Lewis, T. L., Washington, D. C., 
Mississippi. 
Bachulus, J. M., Medical Corps, 
Va., to navy yard, Boston, Mass. 
Braun, J. Medical Corps, Portland, Ore., 
to treatment Naval Hospital, Puget Sound, 
Wash. 
Cowdrey, R. T., Balboa Heights, C. Z., to 
navy yard, Puget Sound, Wash., about 
July 1. 
Quarton, 
of Governor, 
Heights, C. Z. 
JUNIOR LiEUTENANTS. 
Ascherfeld, T. F., the Hannibal, to Naval 
Academy. 
Danhoff, J. B., the S-48, to Naval Acad- 
emy. 
Dorsey, J. S., VF Squadron 3-B_ (the 
Ranger), to the McCormick. 
Ford, R. S., Naval Academy, 
Corps School, Quantico, Va. 
Harmon, W. L., the MacLeish, to the Vega. 
Hutchins, E. F., the Cincinnati, to the 
Relief. 
Irvin, W. D., 
Kosco, G. F., 
nibal. 
Nichols, S. G., Naval Academy, to the R-4. 
Paro, FE. E., Naval Academy, to S-11. 
Stephens, F. B., the Houston, to the Arc- 
tic, in June. 
Van Metre, M., 
Northampton. 


to the 
Norfolk, 


C., to. office 


D., Washington, D. 
Canal, Balboa 


the Panama 


to Marine 


8-48, to Naval Academy. 
the Milwaukee, to the Han- 


Naval Academy, to the 
ENSIGNS. 

Babb, J. D., the Pennsylvania, to the Barry, 
in June. 

Baranowski, W. E., the Saratoga, to the 
Kane. 

— E. S., the Saratoga, to the Hop- 
ins, 


to | 








Fred Talbott. 
Coye, J. S., Jr., the Northampton, 
sioned., 
Lawrence, W. H., 
Dahlgren. 
Longshore, F. K., 
MacLeish., 
Rakow, W. M.., 
Schoenweiss, C. 
Tattnall. 


the Lexington, 
the Saratoga, 


the Saratoga, to the Long. 
’., the Saratoga, 


in June. 
WARRANT OFFICERS. 


Chief Bos’n J. H., Washington, 


Kevers, 
D ., to command the Cuyahoga. 


; = 
Deignan 
to Navy Yard, New York, N 
Paimer, Chief Radio Elec. M. 
ton, 8S. C., to Marine Detachment, 
ping, China. 
Schmidt, Chief Radio Elec. B. F., 
London, Conn., to Asiatic Station. 
Baker, Chief Pharm. E. R., the Relief, 
San Diego, Calif. 
Hawkins, Chief Pay Clerk C. J., 
gonne, to Pensacola, Fla. 
Hiles, Chief Pay Clerk C. 
| to the Antares. 
Shea, 
tares, to Norfolk, Va. 

DEATHS. 

Commander Henry 





Lieut. 


tal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pharmacist Thomas Newkirk Phillips 


i 


Movements of Naval Vessels. 


Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES, 





less specified: 
At Pearl Harbor: 
Whippoorwill, Nitro. 


Breese, Keosanqua, 


Salinas. 

At Coco Solo: Mallard, S-11, 13. 
Brazos, San Pedro to Pearl Harbor. 
Cincinnati, San Diego to San Pedro. 
Farragut, at Annapolis, March 16. 
Gamble, Hilo to Pearl Harbor. 
Isabel, at Hongkong. 

Lapwing, at Balboa. 


phia Yard, March 16. 
Omaha, San Francisco to San Diego. 
Ramsay, La Haina to Pearl 
March 16. 
Vega, Coco Solo to Balboa, March 16. 


Notice. 


The Commander of Air Base 


Cal. 


de Elcano, departed from San Francisco, 
for Canal Zone. 


mission at navy yard, Boston. 
Stricken From Navy List. 


the navy list as of March 8, 
DD-23, (ex-Drayton), DD-26 
kins), Sterett (DD-27), Warrington 
30), Mayrant (DD-31), DD-34 
Walke), Jarvis (DD-38), Jenkins 
42). Duncan (DD-46). DD-47 
Parker (DD-48), Benham (DD-49). 


1935: 





106), Ambulance Boat No. g (YH-3), 


to the 
Monaghan and on board when commis- ; 4N 


to the 


to the 
Stone, L. J., the Arkansas, to the Jacob 
Jones. 

Weikel, K. F., the Saratoga, to the Roper, 


, Chief Mach, J. J., the Bobolink, 
y 


W., Charies- 
Pei- 


New 
to 
the Ar- 
C., Norfolk, Va., 


Grafton Fuller 
(retired), died March 6, at Naval Hospi- 


(re- 
tired), died Feb. 21, at Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, March 16.— Movements of 
vessels follow, all dates are March 15, un- 


At Naval Operating Base, Norfolk: Leary, 


Minneapolis, Gravesend Bay to Philadel- 
Harbor, 
Wright, San Diego to Mare Island and 
Yard. 


Force 
shifted fiag and administration to Fleet Air 
Detachment Naval Air Station, San Diego, 


The Spanish training ship, Juan Sebastian 


The MacDonough has been placed in com- 


The following vessels were stricken from 


(ex-Per- 
(DD- 
(ex- 
(DD- 
(ex-Aylwin), 
DD-50 
(ex-Balch), O’Brien (DD-51), Christine (YT- 


| 


| regu- | 
lation as ‘‘sympathetic and sincere- 
ily leading the carriers along practi- 


and recommended that! confused sea. 


Brittan, T. H., the Lexington, to the J.| hours later. 








Chief Pay Clerk T. W., the An-| 





the same rig and size as the Hes- 


Sails set. 

“The acting captain came up on 
the poop and looked at her through 
his telescope, but said he could see 
nothing, and polished the lenses 
with his handkerchief. The strange 
craft bore on down to us and when 
it seemed a collision was immi- 
nent, the captain sang out to the 
quartermaster, ‘Hard aport!’ 
he did so the mysterious vessel dis- 
appeared completely. The captain 
said that it must have been a vision 
of our own ship caused by refrac- 
tion of the moon’s rays. 

‘I often have heard sailors spin 
yarns of the ‘Flying Dutchman’ 
being sighted off the Cape of Good 
Hope, but I have never met any 
one who actually saw Vander 
Decken’s ship.’’ 


Belittles Front-Page Episodes, 
The captain waved his hand when 


As 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





asked of other adventures—rescues | 


for instance. 
‘“‘No,’’ replied Captain Dolphin 
with a smile, ‘‘I have 


on the front’ page. 

‘‘I met with one experience of 
that sort in October, 1932, when I 
had command of 
and rescued the crew of twenty- 


‘ Sunes Wide weld Phote, 
CAPTAIN GUY R. DOLPHIN. 








pea soup hanging over the horizon,”’ 
Captain Dolphin added, ‘‘and then 
burst over us with a report louder 
than the guns in the western front 


in the war.’’ 


He was also two years as a mid- 
Shipman in the Illawarra, which, 
like the Hesperus, was a three- 
masted ship. 

After passing for second mate he 
was for two years with a freight 
line carrying horses and mules from 
Buenos Aires to Cape Town to sup- 
ply the British Army in the Boer 
War. Then he went into the navy 
as sub-lieutenant in the China and 
Japan seas and entered the Cunard 
service in 1906. 

Captain Dolphin said his father 
had paid $500 for him for his first 
voyage, $450 the second, $300 the 
third and $200 for the last, and 
fourth, voyage as midshipman on 
the Hesperus and Illawarra. 


became more efficient. 

These 3,000-ton sailing vessels car- 
ried a captain, four mates, twenty 
midshipmen, a doctor, four quar- 
termasters, a boatswain, a boats- 
wain’s mate, twenty-four able sea- 
men, four ordinary seamen, a sail- 
maker, a carpenter and donkey- 
man, a cook, two stewards and a 
baker. A ‘‘devil,’’ as he was called, 
also was signed on to wait on the 
midshipmen. These clippers also 
carried twenty. first-class passen- 
gers. 

The captain has his home at 
Dover, where live his wife and 
three daughters. 


eee 


ICE CHANGES SEA LANES. 


o ED 


Ships in North Atlantic Told to 


done very | 
of the hero stunts that get | 


' 
' 


the Lancastria | 


eight men from the sinking Belgian | 


freighter Schelstadt-in the Bay of 
Biscay in a heavy gale and high 
We got a radio mes- 
sage from her about 2 A. M, and 
were about 100 miles from her 
position. We were alongside seven 
A tanker was there 
pumping oil to get the sea down 
&@ passenger vessel in the 
Burma trade was circling with her 
boats swung out. She did not lower 


to the| them as she had a coolie crew. 


“We got the crew off safely in 
two hours, but had to let the life- 
boat go as our ship was rolling 
35 degrees. Very little was printed 
about it in the New York news- 
papers. A copper plate from Lloyd’s 
in the smoking room of the Lan- 
castria commemorates the event.’’ 

As to fires at sea, the gray-eyed 
shipmaster said he had experienced 
‘nothing to get excited about.’’ 

He was on one ship where ‘‘we 
had six fires in six days and five of 
them were of incendiary origin. 
The fires were started by some 
crank who had become tired of 
the monotony of the voyage.” 

Of his time in the British Navy, 
Captain Dolphin spent two years in 
the Seventh .and Tenth Cruiser 
Squadrons doing blockade duty and 
the rest of the time in the ‘‘Q”’ or 
mystery ships known as the ‘‘Sui- 
cide Fleet.’’ 

‘IT had a close call when in com- 
mand of one of them when a sub- 
marine came to the surface and 
fired several shells at close range. 
One three-pounder went clean 
through us and passed within three 
inches of the marine corporal’s 
bunk, where. Chap, my pet black 
cat, was sleeping.’”’ 


A Man of Dover. 


He was born in Dover, Kent, the 
son of a colonel in the Royal Artil- 
lery, and spent two years in Well- 
ington College to prepare for the 
army, but preferred a nautical 
career and went to sea at 16 as a 
midshipman on the Hesperus. He 
was on her when she made a record 
voyage to Melbourne in sixty days, 
the vessel averaging sixteen and a 
quarter knots from Cape Town _.to 
Cape Lewin, Australia, and even 
sailed 396 miles in twenty-four 
hours at seventeen knots. She en- 
tered Port Philip (Melbourne Har- 
bor) with the gilt rooster nailed to 
her main truck. The worst weather 
he ever experienced was in the Aus- 
tralian Bight in a ‘‘southerly 
buster’? when the wind blew at 
more than 100 miles velocity and 
the spray was ‘‘blown from the bow 
right clean over the three mast 
heads.’’ 

“It looked like a long ridge of 





Move Further South. 


Masters of all ships in the North 
Atlantic trade were notified yester- 


day to change from the ‘‘C”’ to the | 


“B"’ track, which will make the 
eastward passage eighty miles 


longer and the westward passage 
seventy-five miles longer. 


The steamship lanes usually are | 


changed on April 10, but because 
the ice is further south than usual 
this year the Hydrographic Bureau 
in Washington decided to make the 


ewitch on March 16. The change to | 


the “A” track usually is made in 
May or at the beginning of June, 


depending upon how far the ice| 


drifts from the North. 
TAKES 60,000 SEAL PELTS. 


Newfoundland Fleet’s Catch Four 
Times Last Year's. 











ST. JOHN’S, Nfld., March 16 


(Canadian Press Cable).—Ships of | 
the Newfoundland sealing fleet re-| 
ported by wireless today they had. 
in the! 


taken 60,000 pelts aboard 
first three days of the season. 
The catch almost quadrupled that 


'of last year’s opening three days. 


Captain Abram Kean’s old Beo- 
thic, flagship of the fleet, was 
among the highliners with 13,000 
seals. 


ment: 


ple the necessity of inquiring into 
the methods and practices used in 
complementing sea-going vessels, 
the installation of safety devices, 
conditions of employment, and all 


of recommendations for necessary 
legislation.’’ 
Even in advance of adoption of 


Commerce Committee had named a 
subcommittee, headed by Senator 
Copeland, to collect and coordinate 
the evidence taken in the investiga- 
tions of the disasters by the United 
States Attorney in New York, and 
the steamboat inspection service. 
The committee believes also that 
‘there may be material’’ in the in- 
vestigations of the special commit- 
tee on mail contracts and the munl- 
tions committee. 





/ tions 
| Morro 


The | 
premiums got less as the young men} 


Among other subjects, the investi- 
gation will concern rescue opera- 
during the Mohawk and 
Castle disasters; 
quacy and enforcement of present 
standards of ship construction and 
operation; and the laws relating to 
liability for loss of _ life 
property at sea, to salvage, and to 
marine insurance. 

Although an_ appropriation 
$50,000 was asked by the Commerce 
Committee the Audit 
Committee reduced this to $15,000. 
It is not proposed to call witnesses, 
nor to duplicate the 
taken in the previous 
tions. The committee believes 
possible to reach its 


through digesting the evidence 


already secured, and to add to this | 


from other studies. 





MORRO CASTLE TO BE SOLD. 





Offered to Highest Bidder as Navy 
Condemns Burned Hull. 





The hull of the Morro Castle, con- 
demned yesterday morning by the 
U. S. Navy’s permanent board of 
inspection and survey, was imme- 
diately certified for disposal to the 
highest bidder. 

From his office in the Army 
Building, 39 Whitehall Street, Lieut. 
Col. E. D. Ardery of the Engineer 
Corps of the United States Army, 
announced that ‘‘sealed bids in du- 





the resolution by the Senate, the' 


the ade-| 


and | 


but these were combined in one, | 
which was endorsed by the Com-| 


: . . | CHAMPLAIN 
merce Committee with this com-| 


“These recent maritime tragedies | 
impressed upon the American peo-| 





matters related to the preservation | 


of life with a view to the formation | cose at General Postoffice and City Hall station (regular mails close at 





} 
| 
| 


of | 


and Control | 


testimony | 
investiga- | 
it | 
conclusions | 





plicate will be received in Room 615 | 


of the Army Building until 11A. M., 


i 
| 


March 25, and then publicly opened, | 


for the sale of the S. S. Morro Cas- 
tle. now afloat in New York Har- 
bor.’’ 


| 
j 





The bulletin continued with the | 


usual conditions for such a sale: 25 
per cent of the amount of the bid 
must accompany it; a bond must 
be furnished; the Federal Govern- 
i/'ment reserves the right to reject 
/any or all bids; the award will be to 
the highest reputable bidder. 

Members of the navy board, head- 
ed by Rear Admiral George C. Day, 
arrived yesterday on the cruiser 
Minneapolis, which anchored not 
'far from the Morro Castle lying 400 
yards offshore in the Fort Hamil- 
ton basin. After boarding her, the 
‘officers decided the damaged hull 
could be of no use to the navy. 

The hull of the burned liner was 
towed to Gravesend Bay Thursday 
after lying on the beach at Asbury 
Park, N. J., since Sept. 8. She 
caught afire the night before with 
a loss of 124 lives. 





Two Catholic Tours Planned. 
Several hundred Americans are 
‘expected to join the third annual 





‘pilgrimage of the Catholic Travel 
League to the shrine at Lourdes, 


France, and to Rome this Summer. 
The pilgrimage is to be divided this 
‘year into two itineraries, 


| GUAYA 





one of | 


‘thirty-one days’ duration and the| 
‘other of forty-three days. Members| 


lof both parties will sail from here) 


July 21. 














SHIPPING AND MAILS 








All hours given in Eastern Standard Time. 





Sandy Hook. 
A.M. P.M. 

»§ 5:4 6:16 
12:11 


Governors 
A.M. 
6:38 
12:23 


High water , 
Low water 


THE TIDES 
Is 
P 


12:50 


— THE SUN— 
Rises. Sets. 
A.M. 
6:06 





oe 
land. Hell Gate. 
.M. A.M P.M. 
7:02 9:25 
3:31 


9:05 


3:10 6:04 


Data supplied by U. 8S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 





Ships Which Arrived Yesterday 


Date. 
.Mar. 
Mar. 
..Mar. 


Ship. From. 
PRES. ROOSEVELT. Hamburg ... 
STAVANGERFJORD Oslo 
VEENDAM Rotterdam 
PARRACOMBE ....... Liverpool 
C’Y CHATTANOOGA Savannah 
MERCURY SUN.....Los Angeles... 
FAIRFIELD CITY .. Baltimore 
OAKMAR S. Francisco.. 
CH. L. O’CONNOR.. Norfolk 
BALDHILL 
STEEL ENGINEER. Baltimore 
HOXBAR Philadelphia 


.Feb 


6| WATERTOWN 
5) MOBILOIL 
6|HEGIRA .. 
..Feb. 22} MADISON 
..Mar. 13| RINOS 

. 21] BAYONNE 
| OREGON 
[E. J. SADLER 
Mar. 15|/H. H. ROGERS 


Feb. 22 


-Mar. 15 GULFOIL 


Ship. From. 
Houston 
. Rouen 
Seattle 
cococecess NOFLOLK 
. Piraeus 
.- Philadelphia .Mar. 15 
Port Arthur..Mar. 8 
Baton Rouge.Mar. 9 
Aruba Mar. 8 
Boston 
Miami 
Port Arthur. .Mar. 


Date. 
vouns Mar. 7 
. 20 

.-Feb. 7 
Mar. 15 
Feb. 17 


'CIT. SERV. OHIO... 
‘CORNELIA 


—_-_- 


6 





Incoming Passenger and Mail 


Ships 


(*As reported by wireless to lines’ offices here.) 
Today. 


Ship and Line. 
ILSENSTEIN, Bernstein .. 
BRITANNIC, Cunard-White Star. 
GEORGIC, Cunard-White Star 
QUIRIGUA, United Fruit....... ‘ 
SIBONBY, Ward 


eevee eepeeeeee ee ove 


From, 
Antwerp, Mar. 4 
..West Indies cruise...., 
West Indies cruise 
-. Port Limon, 
.. Vera Cruz, Mar, 1l.. 


Will Dock. 
*2:30 A. M. .Pier D, W’h’ken 
.°8:30 A. M......W. 14ph St. 
*10 A. MicccccecW. Seem MM. 
cons Gee .-Morris St. 
.*5 P. M. . Wall St. 


Mar. 


eee eevee 


Tomorrow. 


VIRGINIA, Panama Pacific 


S. Francisco, 


CRISTOBAL, Panama Railroad....Cristobal, Mar. 10.... 


Mar. 2...°8:30 A. M 


.*9 A. Dccocevece 


P.M. | 








. Apr. 
. Mar. 
. Mar. 
. Mar. 
.Mar. 
. Mar. 


. IMPORTER. Liverpool ... 
BLACK EAGLE ....Antwerp .... 
Havre 
Haifa eeece 
Stockholm .. 

.+-Liverpool ....Mar. 
TRANSYLVANIA ...Glasgow .....Mar. 
WEST HUMHAW ...Lagos .. . Apr. 
AMAPALA La Ceiba Mar. 
CARINTHIA ........-Nassau ......Mar. 


CONTE DI SAVOIA,. 
E 


23 
27 
30 
24 
24 
21 


23 |UL 


19 


« MOREE. aecuns 2 
S. Francisco. .Apr. 
Bermuda ....Mar.1 
Pernambuco ..Apr. 
|ROTTERDAM West _Indies eruise. 
i'SAN JUAN San Juan ...Mar. 22 
| SANTA CLARA .... Valparaiso ...Apr. 
| SANTA ROSA S. Francisco..Apr. 
|THYRA Porto Plata. .Mar. 
Santa Marta. .Mar. 
WORLD. Buenos Alires.Apr. 


» oe 
'PARNA 





UA 
WESTERN 





Outgoing Passenger and Mail Ships 


The following table shows the names of ships, the lines operating 
them, their destinations, when their regular and supplementary mails 


Brooklyn General Postoffice one hour earlier and at the Morgan. Annex 
one-half hour later), when they sail, location of piers and points for 


which they carry mail. 
dates of arrival. 


Dates after names of ports indicate scheduled 
Ordinary printed matter, parcel post and registered 


mail close two hours before regular mails’ closing time (Brooklyn Gen- 
eral Postoffice four hours earlier) unless otherwise stated. Supplemen- 
tary mai] requires double postage and is accepted only at the General 
Postoffice and City Hall station, unless otherwise stated. 


SAIL TOMORROW, 
Transatlantic. 


CLAN ROSS (Union Clan_ Line), 


Cape 


Town April 14, Lourenco Marques April 
23 and Beira April 26 (mails close noon), 


sails from Pioneer St., Brooklyn. 
post for South Africa, 
Northern and 


Parcel 
Bechuanaland, 
Southern Rhodesia, South- 


west Africa and Portuguese East Africa. 


ILSENSTEIN (Bernstein Line), 


Antwerp 


March 30 (‘sails midnight), from Pier D, 


Weehawken. 


TONSBERGFJORD (Franco-Iberian Line), 


Barcelona April 2 (mails 
sails from 58th S8t., Brooklyn. 
post for Spain. 

South America, West Indies, &c. 


close noon), 
Parcel 


LADY DRAKE (Canadian Nationa! Line), 


Bermuda March 21, St. 


Kitts March 25, 


Nevis March 25, Antigua March 26, Mont- 


serrat March 26, 
Barbados March 28, St. 


Dominica March 27, 
Vincent March 


29 and Georgetown March 31 (mails close 


8 P. M., by rail to Boston, Mass.). 
muda, St. Kitts, Nevis, 
serrat, Dominica, Barbados, 
and British Guiana. 


St. 


Parcel post 


Ber- 
Antigua, Mont- 
Vincent 
for 


Nevis, Montserrat, Dominica and St. Vin- 


cent. P 
SAIL TUESDAY (MARCH 19). 
Transatlantic. 


EXCALIBUR (American 
Gibraltar March 28, 


Export 


Line), 
Palma March 29, 


Marseilles March 39, Naples April 1, Alex- 


_— 


/ and Beirut April 
P. M.s sails ¢ 
Place, Jersey City. 
Islands, Egypt, 
ter mail for Iraq. 
raltar, 
Italy, Palestine, Iraq and 

South America, West Indies, &c. 

BRITANNIC (Cunard-White Star 


8 
P. M.). 
Gibraltar, 


andria April 4, Jaffa April 7, Haifa April 
(mails close 1:30 
from Exchange 
Balearic 
Palestine, Syria and let- 
Parcel post for Gib- 
Albania, Balearic .——/ Egypt, 
ran. 


Line), 


West Indies cruise via St. Thomas March 
23, Martinique March 24, St. Lucia March 


24, 


Trinidad March 25, Grenada March 


26 and Curacao March 28 (mails close 
3:30 P. M.; sails 6 P. M.), from W. 14th 


St. 


St. Thomas, Saba, St. Eustatius, St. 


Martin, Martinique, St. Lucia, Grenada, 


St. Vincent, 
Bolivar, 
mail for Curacao. 


Trinidad, Caripito, 


Ciudad 
Guiana and specially addressed 
Parcel post for Mar- 


tinique, St. Lucia, Grenada, Trinidad and 


Ciudad Bolivar. 
OREGONIAN 
Cristobal March 26 and 
April 8 (mails close 3 P. M., 
mentary 4 P, M.), sails from 


42d 
Brooklyn. Canal Zone, 


(American-Hawaiian Line), 
San Francisco 
supple- 
St., 
Panama, Narino 


Department of Colombia and Bahia de 


Caraquez, 
Ecuador. 
Panama, 


Esmeraldas and Manta 


in 


Parcel post for Canal Zone and 


LATER SAILINGS. 
Wednesday, March 20. 
TRANSATLANTIC. 


Steamer and Line. Destination. 
Examelia (American Export).........Tunis 
Hamburg (Hamburg-American)...Hamburg 
Pres. Roosevelt (United States)...Hamburg 
Stavangerfjord (Norweg.-Amer.).......Osla 
SOUTH AMERICA, WEST INDIES, &c. 


Carabobo (Red D).........-. ...La Guayra 
Georgic (Cunard-White 8.).W. Indies cruise 
Oriente (Ward) ... Havana 
Queen of Bermuda (Furness) Bermuda 


Thursday, March 21, 

TRANSATLANTIC. 
Alaunia (Cunard-White Star).......London 
Black Hawk (Black Diamond)..Rotterdam 
Kosciuszko (Gdynia America) dynia 
SOUTH AMERICA, WEST INDIES, &c. ~ 
Borinquen (Porto Rico).8'to Domingo City 
Colombia (Colombian) Cristobal 
L. Luckenbach (Luckenbach)..S. Francisco 
Limon (United Fruit) Porto Cortez 
President Hayes (Dollar).....World cruise 
Quirigua (United Fruit) Port Limon 


Friday, March 22. 
TRANSATLANTIC. 


American Trader (Amer. Merchant). London 
Andania (Cunard-White Star)....Liverpool 
Majestic (Cunard-White Star) .Southampton 
SOUTH AMERICA, WEST INDIES, &c. 
Evangeline (Eastern)....West Indies cruise 
Luna (Royal Dutch)...........+.»-Maracaibo 
M.inargo (Munson) seeees- Havana 
Pan Bolivar (Pan American)... 
anta Rita (Grace)........ .-++. Valparaiso 
canpenn (American Caribbean)...Trinidad 
Siboney (Ward) cocceccee Vera Cruz 
Tivives (United Fruit).......Porto Castilla 
Saturday, March 23. 
TRANSATLANTIC. 


Carplaka (American Scantic)...... Helsinki 
Drottningholm (Swedish Am.).Gothenburg 
Ile de France (French) ee avre 
Sandown Castle (Amer. & African)..Beira 
Veendam (Holland-America).....Rotterdam 
SOUTH AMERICA, WEST INDIES, &c. 


Calamares (United Fruit)....Santa Marta 
Carinthia (Cunard-White Star)....Bermuda 
Dominica (Red Cross) St. John’s 
Granada (Standard Fruit)........La Cei 
Kem (Bull Line) Po 
Monarch of Bermuda (Furness)... 
Northern Prince (Prince) 
Ohioan (American-Hawaiian)..S. Francisco 
Ponce (Porto Rico) San Juan 
Virginia (Panama Pacific)..San Francisco 
Volendam (Holland-America) Nassau 
“Supplementary . mail closes on pier 10 


minutes before ship sails. {No mails carried 
this trip. 





Outgoing Freighters Carrying No Mail 


ae Destination. 
WELLINGTON Dairen 

a oars Barcelona ...Mar. 
J Cristobal ....Mar. 
EMILE FRANCQUI. Antwerp .....Mar. 
GEORGIA BIO sccccces -MaF, 
fl a Cardiff ....+.Mar. 
PIPEST’E COUNTY.Havre .......Mar. 
CITY OF DELHI....Sydney ......Mar. 
AMAGISAN MARU..Yokohama ,..Mar. 


Ship 
CITY 
OLYM 


Valparaiso ...Mar. 20'| STELL 
Mar. 20 


Tampico 


A Ma 
COLDBROOK nzanillo ... 


PETER MAERSK... Manila 
SILVERCYPRESS .. Hongkong ...Mar. 
TUGELA ...........Buenos Aires.Mar. 
MANUELA San Juan ... 
Cc. JOHANNESBURG. Calcutta 
TUSCALOOSA 

CITY OF FLINT 


Ma 


Liverpoo] .-Mar. 


Date. 
ar. 17 


r. 
CITY.San Francisco. Mar. 


18 
19 
20 


.Mar. 23 


26 


} nip. Destination. 
ARTIGAS Glasgow 

'NAGARA MARU....Yokohama ...Mar. 26 
‘SANYO MARU Hongkong ....Mar. 26 
ar eeaw CITY..Honolulu ar: 26 


Date. 
ar 


= 


. Mar. 
-+ee+.Buenos Aires..Mar. 28 
++eeeeees Valparaiso ,,..Mar. 28 
-eooees-Antwerp .....Mar. @ 
JEAN JADOT ......Antwerp .....Mar. 30 
HALLAREN oe? © ome fe Stockholm ee «Mar. 
--eeeee ROtterdam ...Mar. 
ons Antwerp .....Mar. 
coeccecse TTICSLE 1... 000eMar. 
Sydney ......Mar. 30 
Shanghai .... . 30 
cccccccceF FORFesO «.ce Mar. 30 
San Juan.....Mar. 30 


see oe ee 





ANGELINA 





Foreign Ports—Arrivals and Departures 


ARRIVALS, 


aguir - At. 

UITANIA Gibraltar ....Mar. 
STATENDAM eee eee Veni **eeeee 
erate ce . Mar. 


Havre . .Mar. 
WINONA COUNTY..Glasgow .....Mar. 
SILVERSANDAL ... Hongkong ...Mar. 
C’Y OF CANBERRA. Melbourne ...Mar. 
CHINESE PRINCE..P’t Elizabeth. Mar. 
EXILONA Malta ........Mar. 
CITY OF ELWOOD..Hongkong ...Mar. 
CITY OF CORINTH. Alexandria ..Mar. 


Date. 


16 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 


DEPARTURES. 
From. Date 


Ship. ‘ 
soecessess Liverpool ....Mar. 16 


LACONIA 


Algiers ar. 16 

. Buenos Aires. Mar. 
Penang ......-Mar. 1 

GREYSTOKE C’TLE. Singapore ....Mar. 

AUSTRALIND 

SILVERWALNUT 

NEW ORLEANS ....Colombo .,..,.Mar. 








CITY OF MOBILE... Port Said ....Mar. 


PASSED. 
INGRIA, New York for Marseilles, passed Gibraltar March 15. 





Transatlantic Mails Due at New York 


MAJESTIC (Cunard-White Star Line) is due Tuesday with mails from France, Great 


Britain, Netherlands, 


ILE DE FRANCE (French L 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 


Norway and South Africa. 


ine) is due Tuesday with mails from Austria, Belgium, 
Finland, France, 


Germany, Greece, Hungary, Lithu- 


ania, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of Soviet 


Socialist Republics and Yugoslavia. 
MANHATTAN 


(United States Lines) 


is 


due Thursday with mails from Austria, 


Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland. France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 


Lithuania, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Spain, 


of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
NEW YORK 


Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and Union 


(Hamburg-American Line) is due Friday with mails f 
Germany, Norway, Poland, Sweden and Union of 4 rom Denmark, 


Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Transpacific Mails From New York 


Connecting mails close at General Postoffice and City Hall Postoffice Annex, New 


York, at 7 P. M. (Sundays and holidays at 6 P. M.) on 
five days for transportation of mails to the W 


requires four days. 


the dates shown below, allowing 
est Coast ports, except San Pedro, which 


Letters mailed up to 7 P. M. the next day, provided there is no 


delay in overland transit, will reach Pacific Coast ports in time for connection with 


steamers. 


Registered mail closes 9 P. M. daily 
Postoffice Annex at 12 P. M. on Saturdays for steamers scheduled for Sundays. 


at the General Postoffice and City Haw 
Dates 


after ports indicate the scheduled arrival date of mail at that port as announced by 


the postoffice. 


March 18—PRESIDENT COOLIDGE, from 
San Francisco—Hawaii, Fiji Islands, New 
Zealand, Japan, Korea, China, Hongkong, 
French Indo-China, Dutch East Indies (in- 


cluding Sumatra), 


Straits Settlements, 


Labuan, Sarawak, Brunei, North Borneo, 


Malay States, 
matter, &c., 
dressed mail 
Honolulu March 


for 
for vuther countries, 
27, Yokohama April 


Philippine Islands, printed 
Siam, and specially ad- 
via 


5 


Shanghai April 8, Hongkong April 11 and 
Manila April 13. Parcel post for Hawaii, 


Japan, Korea, China, Hongkong, 


Siam, 


French Indo-China, Straits Settlements, 
Labuan, Sarawak, Brunei, North Borneo, 


Malay States, Philippine Islands 
Dutch East Indies. 


O. 9:30 A. M.,’*March 21 


and 
Air mail] closes G. P. 


March 18—-EMPRESS OF CANADA, from 


Victoria—Specially addressed mail 


for 


Hawaii and other countries, via Honolulu 


March 


28, Yokohama April 6, Shanghai 


April 9, Hongkong April 12 and Manila 


April 14. Air mail closes G. P. 
P 


M., March 21. 


QO. 8:30 


March 19—LURLINE. from San Francisco 


—Hawali, Fiji Islands, 


New Zealand, 


Japan, Korea, China, Hongkong, French 


Straits Settlements, 
North Borneo, 


Indochina, 
Sarawak, Brunei, 


Labuan, 
Malay 


States, Dutch East Indies (including Su- 


matra), Philippine Islands, 
ter, &c., for 
dressed mail for 
Honolulu March 
Hawaii, Straits 


other countries, 
28. Parcel 
Settlements, 


printed mat- 
Siam and specially ad- | 
via 
post~ for 
La. jian, | 
Sarawak, Brunel, North Borneo, Malay | 


States and Philippine Islands. Air 
closes G. P. O. 9:30 A. M., Mare 
March 20—LAGANBANK, from San Fran- 
cisco—First-class and newspaper mails for 
Philippine Islands, via Manila April 15, 
Hongkong April 20 and Shanghai April 
25. Air mail closes G. P. O. 9:30 A. x. 

March 24. 


March 20—WASHINGTON, from Portland— 
Specially addressed mail for China and 
other countries, via Shanghai April 18, 
Tsingtau April 23, Hongkong April 
and Dairen May 2. Air mail closes G. P. 
O. 9:30 A. M., March 24. 

March 22—MANULANI, from San Fran- 
cisco—Hawaii, Fiji Islands, New Zealand 
and specially addressed mail for Australia 
for transshipment at Honolulu to 
Niagara, via Honolulu April 3. Pare 
post for Hawaii. Air mail closes G. P. O. 
9:30 A. M., March 26. 

March 22—NIAGARA, from Victoria—Fiji 
Islands, New Zealand and specially ad- 
dressed mail for Hawaii and Australia, 
via Honolulu April 3, Suva April 12, 
Auckland April 15 and Sydney April 20. 
Mails are dispatched from San Francisco 

S. Manulani to connect 8. q 
at Honolulu. Air mail closes 

. M.. March 25. 

March 22—JAVANESE PRINCE, from San 
Pedro—First-class and newspaper mails 

Philippine Islands. via Manila April 

17. Shanghai April 23. Hongkong April 
| 97 Macassar May 19, and Singapore May 
27. Air mail closes 2 P. M., March 


mall 
h 22. 


b Ss. 
Miegase 
8:30 P 
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CHURCH PROGRAMS 
IN THE CITY TODAY 


St. Patrick’s Day Observances 
Will Be Held in All of the 
Catholic Edifices. 








TRIBUTES TO R.B. HARRISON 





President’s Favorite Hymns a 
Topic—Rooseveits Will Be 
Felicitated. 





St. Patrick’s Day will be observed 
today in all Roman Catholic 
churches, and some Protestant 


clergymen will also preach a ser- 
mon on the Apostle to Ireland.. The 
Knights of Columbus will use the 
anniversary to launch their nation- 
wide ‘‘Catholic Action’’ drive. Trib- 
ute will be paid in many pulpits to 
Richard B. Harrison, ‘‘De Lawd’’ 
of ‘‘The Green Pastures,’’ whose 
funeral will take place this after- 
noon in the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine. Comment will be made 
on the three favorite hymns of 
President Roosevelt announced yes- 
terday, and he and his wife will be 
felicitated on the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of their marriage. There will 
be discussion of the discovery of 
porcelain archives of 600-900 B. C. 
in Palestine, hailed as in corrobora- 
tion of Bible stories. Thanks will 
be expressed for the burning up of 
obscene literature and pictures last 
week by the city authorities. In 
the ecclesiastical calendar today is 
the second Sunday in Lent. 
Adventists. 

City Temple, 564 West 150th 
Street—8 P. M., sermon by the Rev. 
Lawrence B. Schick on ‘‘Events 
and Signs That Mark the Time of 
the End.” 

McKinley Temple, St. Nicholas 
Avenue and 155th Street—7:45 P. 
M., sermon by Samuel A. Kaplan 
on ‘‘Who Is Responsible for the 
Present Wave of Lawlessness?’’ 

Baptist. 

Riverside, 122d Street and River- 
side Drive—Morning, sermon by 
Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
on ‘‘The Church—Friend or Foe of 
Christianity’; 4 P. M., the setting 
by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach of ‘‘The 
Canticle of the Sun,”’ by St. Francis 
of Assisi, will be sung by the choir 
of fifty voices under the direction 
of Harold Vincent Milligan. 

Central, Amsterdam Avenue and 
Ninety-second Street—Morning, ser- 
mon by the Rev. W. Theodore Tay- 
lor on ‘‘Friendship With Christ’; 
evening, address by the Rev. I. Ne- 
prash, a Russian Baptist, on ‘‘The 
Truth About Russia.’’ 

First, Broadway and Seventy- 
ninth Street—Sermons morning and 
evening by the Rev. Dr. William 
Hubert Rogers on ‘‘The Holy Spirit 
and Pentecost’’ and ‘‘The Seven 
Wonders of Hell.’’ 

Calvary, 123 West Fifty-seventh 
Street—Sermons at 11 A. M., 3 and 
7:30 P. M. by the Rev. Harry Rim- 
mer, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Duluth, Minn. 

Home Church, 407 West Forty- 
third Street—Morning, sermon. by 
the Rev. Dr. Gordon H. Baker on 
‘‘The Essential Christian.”’ 

Christian Science. 





Cloudy weather will give way or 
light rain late this afternoon and 
tonight, according to the map 
charted at the United States Weath- 
er Bureau at 8 o’clock last night. 
The temperature will be much 
lower tonight and tomorrow. Fair 
weather is indicated for tomorrow. 

The Plains States low-pressure 


jtrough has moved northeastward 


and filled considerably, 29.54 inches 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. The pres- 
sure over the southern Misissippi 
Valley has all but disappeared. 

The accompanying warm wave 
has likewise moved to the East. It 
was warmer over the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States and now 
the temperatures are considerably 
above normal southeast of a line 
from the St. Lawrence River to 
Eastern Texas. 

Locally the maximum tempera- 
ture of 74 degrees was the highest 
temperature recorded this early in 
the season in the last sixty-four 
years, the extent of the record at 
the New York office. High tem- 
perature records also were broken 
at Albany, New Haven and Harris- 
burg, with maximum temperatures 
of 68, 70 and 76 degrees respec- 
tively. 

No precipitation is occurring on 
the eastern side of this low. It is 
occurring on the northern or colder 
side, with light to moderate falls 
over the Lakes, Central Plains 
States and along the Mississippi 
River to Louisiana. 

The dust storm noted sweeping 
southward over the Central Plains 
States on Friday night’s map now 
has reached Texas, as far south as 
San Antonio. 

Although no great high-pressure 
area follows this low, the cold. air 
mass moving southward from the 
western Hudson Bay region is 
causing much colder weather from 
Ontario to Texas. The change was 
48 degrees at Omaha, and many 
other stations in the Central Plains 
and North Central States reported 
changes of 30 or more degrees. 

The Middle Rocky Mountain high 
is closely followed by falling pres- 
Sure northwestward to the coast 
and the reaction to warmer had 
set in over the Northern Rocky 
Mountain States. 


Forecasts. 


MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE—Light rain 
today, probably changing to snow to- 
night; tomorrow fair and much colder. 

VERMONT—Light rain today, probably 
changing to snow tonight; tomorrow fair 
and much colder, 

MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND, 
CONNECTICUT, NEW JERSEY AND 
DELAWARE-—Cloudy, with mild temper- 
ature today; light rain this afternoon 
and tonight; much colder _conignt; tomor- 
row fair and much colde 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA—Light rain, 
changing to snow flurries today; decided- 
ly colder this afternoon and tonight: 
tomorrow fair, with slowly rising tem- 
perature in west portion 

EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA—Cloudy today 
with light rain and colder in afternoon in 
southeast portion and light rain and much 
colder in west and north portions, chang- 
ng to snow flurries tonight; much colder 
tonight; tomorrow fair and much colder. 

WESTERN NEW YORK- Light rain chang- 
ing to snow today, decidedly colder this 
afternoon and tonight; tomorrow.fair and 
continued cold. 

EASTERN NEW YORK—Cloudy today with 
light rain in afternoon in extreme south 
portions and light rain in north and cen- 
tral portions, changing to snow this after- 
noon or night; much colder in north and 
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central portions this afternoon and tonight 
and in extreme south portion tonight; to- 
morrow mostly fair and much colder. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Cloudy with 
mild temperature, followed by light rain 
today, colder this afternoon, much colder 
tonight; tomorrow fair and much colder; 
moderate to fresh southwest winds shift- 
ing to northwest by tonight, diminishing 
tomorrow. 


Country-Wide Weather Conditions. 

In the following record of observations at 
United States Weather Bureau stations yes- 
terday the temperatures given are the high- 
est during the twelve hours from 8 A. M. to 
8 P. M. and the lowest during the preceding 
twelve hours, from 8 P. M. to 8 A. M.; the 
barometer reading and condition of weather 
are those recorded at 8 P. M. and the rain- 
> Me for the twenty-four hours ended at 8 


Temperature.Barom-Rain- 
Weather. 





‘Denver 


Station. High. Low. eter. fall. 
Abilene ..., .62 
Albany * 
Atlanta .. 

Atlantic City ! 
Baltimore 
Bismarck ,.. : 
Boston 7 
Buffalo 
Charleston 
Chattanooga. 
Chicago .... 
Cincinnati .. 7 
Cleveland .,. 


Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Pt. Cl’dy 
Pt. Cl’dy 


BPOCUOSS - ceces 

Duluth .cove- 

Galveston 
elena 


‘Indianapolis. 


Jacksonville.. 7 
Kansas City. 
Los Angeles. 
Miami 
Milwaukee . 
Min.-St. Paul 
Montreal ee 
New Orleans 


Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Rain 

Cloudy 


Cloudy 
Pt. Cl'dy 
Sloudy 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Cloudy 


Oma ha 
Philadelphia. 
Phoenix .. 
Pittsburgh . 
Portl’d Me.., 
Portl’d, Ore. ! 
Raleigh. .... 
City. 


Salt L. 
San Antonio § 
San Diego.. 


S. Francisco 30. 04 








Savannah ... 
Seattle 


30.18 
30.02 


Clear 


Cloudy 





The chart is prepared from 
data collected at 8 P. M. yester- 
day, the figures opposite cities | 
indicating the temperature at || 
that hour. 

Highs that follow a low usu- |) otouay. 
ally indicate clearing weather. || 
Lows that follow a high usually 
indicate unsettled weather. 

These areas generally move 
across the country from north- 
west to southeast at varying 
rates. The speed of low-pres- 
sure areas ranges from T47 to 
521 miles per day—high-pressure 
areas from 624 to 483 miles per 
day. Higher speeds govern tn 
Winter—lower in Summer. 

Winds normally rotate clock- 
wise about high-pressure centres 
and counter-clockwise about low 
centres. The wind movement is 
also outward from the centre in 
highs and inward toward the 
centre in lows. The isobars, 
black lines, indicate the line of 
equal barometric pressure meas- 
ured in inches. 
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Barometer: 


and 


Average temperature yesterday. 
Average same date last year. 42. 
Average same date for 46 years, 38. 
High yesterday, 74 at 4 P. M.; 

at 12:30 A. M. 


The sun rises today at 6:06 A. M. and) 
P. 


8 A. M., 30.04: 
SS -& 3... Fe: 

ee 
8 P. M. southwest, velocity 21 miles. 
SA. M., 


56. 
low, 38 


8 P. M., 29.90. 
: §. i aie 39. 
M. southwest, velocity 12 


partly cloudy; 8 P. 


| Fire Record. 


ND—No damage. 
CS—Considerable. 
NG—Not given. 


MANHATTAN. 


. M. Location. Occupant. 
2: 35—55 E. 76 St.; not given 
:00—352 3 AV.; not given 
edie = _and Nagle Av.; 


00-545, Ww. 144 St.; not given 
:39—43 E. 59 St.; not a 
715—224 E. 100 St.; not given 

20—20 W. 118 S8t.; Manufacturers 

Trust Co. 
°45—131 W. 33 St.; 
:00—Commerce and Bedford Sts.; 
tomobile; not given. 


15251 W. 34 St: 


oO. 

°15—3,559 Broadway: 

2:50—3,586 Broadway; 
B 


SL—Slight. 
TL—Total loss. 
TF—Trifling. 


Damage. 


“1.3 oor 


Smart Hat Store... 
au- 
ee 


ow OO 


_ 


Plumbers aepaid 
.TF 


‘not. given. 
not given 


_ 


- 3 

:55—1,697 Monroe Av.; not given 
P. M. 

:30—1,209 Manor Av. 

Finestein ..... 

:45—245 E. 149 St. 
:10—89 St. and 1 ‘ae: 
-00—49 ~ and 8 


auto; 
not ‘given. 


AV.: auto; 


.; not given TF 
:30—3. 235 Broadway; auto; not given. -TF 
45—260 Rivington St. : not given 
:08—76 Macdougal St.: not given 
:-50—192 E. 101 St.; not Ziven...+. ee- 
(00—13 W. 26 St.; not given....ceee..TF 
-15—242 8 Av.; not given...... eeeces TF 


BROOKLYN. 


CO W003 -3 > ~ Cc3Woo 


- 


J. Pelnick. .SL 
16 Assembly District 
NG 


:13—3,343 Fulton St.; Harold Mellor...NG 
:05—110 Classon Av.; auto: not given..SL 
| * a Herkimer St.; not given....T 


M. 

715—836 Montgomery St.: 

:-40—35 Bay 25 St.; 
em. Club 


:29—2,439 85 St.: Bessie Kass SL 
-00—317 Halsey St.; Herman Sachhumer, 


715—5,803 8 Av.; M. Levenson 
-45—In front of 29 Grafton St.; 
H. Forman 
:45—Gardiner St. 
Frank Rose 
-55—Blake and Pennsylvania Avs. 
auto; Ebelinge ‘Brewery Co. 
:00—In front of 278 Union St.; 


Burt on 


m~ Www ye eT oom > 


and Grand 8t.; 


.8L 
auto: 
L 


a a > 
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Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday, 
| colder Thursday night and Friday. 
'SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES—Light rain | 
Sunday night, 
some probability of rain middle of week. 
Much colder Monday, 
warmer Tuesday afternoon and 
and colder Thursday night and 


ay. 
OHIO VALLEY AND TENNESSEE—Rain 
Tuesday night or Wednesday and again 
at end of week. 
Much colder Sunday night, 
afternoon 
Wednesday 


MISSISSIPPI AND LOWER MIS- 
SOURI VALLEYS AND THE NORTH- 
ERN AND CENTRAL GREAT PLAINS— 
Some precipitation during the latter part 
Temperatures mostly near nor- 


night 
warmer by Saturday 
REGION OF THE GREAT LAKES—Some 
end. of week near beginning and toward 
week; 


| ‘Weather Forecasts for the Week. | 


Forecasts for the period March! A.M 
inclusive, follow: 
AND 
STATES—Rain in south and 
over north portion Sunday night, 
generally fair, except rain about Wednes- | 

again 
Much colder Monday, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
light snow 
then | 
Saturday or Sunday. 
rising temperature | 
and 


then generally fair, oe | 


except in Southern 


Otherwise generally fair. 

warmer Mon- 

and Tuesday, 
and Thursday, 


colder 
and 


temperatures mostly near 





Foreign Weather Reports. 


Special Cables to THE New York TIMeEs. 
LON DON—Cloudy 
temperature 53: 
PA RIS—Cloudy yesterday, 
54; 


today’s prediction, 
BERLIN—PFair yesterday, 
50: today’s prediction, 
Fair yesterday, 
today's prediction, unsettled. 
BERMUDA-—Fair 


temperature, 64; 


yesterday, maximum 
today’s prediction, cloudy. 
maximum temp- 
rain. 
maximum temp- 
fair. 
maximum tempera- 


maximum 


Fair. 


yesterday, 
minimum, S58, 








6 P. M., a young people’s service, 
‘The Life of Christ in Song.’’ 

Holy Trinity, Central Park West 
and Sixty-fifth Street—Morning, 
sermon by the Rev. William V. H. 
Davies, on ‘‘Two Views of Perfec- 
tion.’’ 


Immanuel, Lexington Avenue and 





The subject of the Lesson-Sermon 
in all the churches is ‘‘Substance,’’ 


God doeth, it shall be forever.’’ 
(Ecclesiastes III, 14). Among the 
citations which comprise the Les- 
son-Sermon is the following from 
the Bible: ‘‘The secret things belong 
unto the Lord our God; but those 
things which are revealed coe | 
unto us and to our children forever, 

that we may do all the words of this | 
law.’’ (Deuteronomy xxix:29). The | 
Lesson-Sermon also includes the fol- | 
lowing correlative selection from the | 
textbook of Christian Science, ‘‘Sci-! 
ence and Health with Key to the, 
Scriptures,’’ by Mary Baker Eddy: | 
‘*‘As God is substance and man is' 
the divine image and likeness, man! 
should wish for, and in reality has, 

only the substance of good, the sub- 
stance of spirit, not matter’ (Page | 
301). 





Congregational. 

Broadway Tabernacle, at Fifty- 
sixth Street—Morning. sermon by. 
the Rev. Dr. Allan Knight Chal-| 
mers on ‘‘Patience’’; 5 P. M., Bible 
Hour vesper service, with an. ad- 
dress by Dr. Chalmers on ‘‘Is the 
Past Irreparable?’’ 

North New York, East 143d 
Street, Near Willis Avenue, the 
Bronx—Sermons at 10:45 A. M. and 
7:45 P. M. by the Rev. Dr. William 
H. Kephart. 

Disciples. 

Central, 142 West Eighty-first 
Street—Morning, sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Finis S. Idleman on ‘‘Piety | 
and Practical Religion.”’ | 

Jewish. | 

Temple Emanu-El, Fifth Avenue | 
and Sixty-fifth Street — Morning, | 
sermon by Rabbi Samuel H. Golden- | 
son on ‘“‘The Last Will of Justice | 
Oliver Wendell Holmes—an Inter- 
pretation.’’ 

Free Synagogue, in Carnegie Hall | 
—Morning, address by Irma L. Lind-! 
heim of Palestine on “Palestine | 





Eighty-eighth Street—9:30 A. M., 
service in German, and at11A.M_., 


at each by the Rev. 
Kleps on ‘‘Way Stations on the’ 
Road to Perdition.’’ 


Methodist Episcopal. 











Christ Church, Park Avenue and | 


Sixtieth Street—Sermons morning | 


zy evening by the Rev. Dr. Ralph 4p, , 
‘What Loyalties, , fr 


‘A Creator Who | 2i1-Bach anniversary musical ser- 


| vice. 


Sockman on 
rel Left?” and 
| Cares.’ 


St. Paul’s, West End Avenue and | 


Eighty- sixth Street—Morning, 
mon by the Rev. 


ser- 


Forman on ‘‘What, When You Are. 


Put on Trial?’’; evening, sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. Millard L. Robinson, 
secretary of the New York Bible 
society, on ‘‘The Christian's Re- 
examination.’’ . 


Grace, 133 West 14th Street— 


Sermons morning and evening by 
ithe Rev. 


Patrick’s Christ”’ 7 | a 
ick’s Christ’’ and ‘‘Casting Out | Ninety-first Street — Morning, 


Charles C. Cole on ‘‘St. 


Devils.”’ 


Park Avenue Church, 
sixth Street, East of Park Avenue— 
Sermons morning and evening by 
the Rev. Dr. James J. Henry on 
‘‘As the Curtains of Solomon’’ and 
‘‘The Gates of Sodom.’’ 


Metropolitan Temple, Seventh 
Avenue and Thirteenth Street— 
Morning, sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Wallace MacMullen; evening, ad- 
dress by Mrs. M. K. Simkhovitch, 
founder and director of Greenwich 
House, who is chairman of the Na- 
tional Housing Commission, o0n/'| 

‘‘Working Together for Our Neigh- 
borhood.”’ 


Broadway Temple, at 174th Street 
—Closing services of a week’s mis-. 
sion conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles L. Goodell, secretary of the | 
Commission on Evangelism of the | 
Federal Council of Churches, with | 
sermons morning and evening by | 
Dr. Goodell on ‘‘How Can I Be De- | 
livered from. Sin’s Power?’’. and| 


York: the Rev. Dr. Daniel A. Pol- 
ing, president of the World Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union, which will 
hold its quadrennial convention at 
Budapest in August; the Rev. Dr. 
Maitland Bartlett, Stated Clerk of 
the Presbytery of New York, and 
the Rev. Ladislaus Harsanyi, pas- 


‘tor of the church. 
and the Golden Text is ‘‘Whatsoever | Service in English, with a sermon| Street — Morning, 


Arthur B. | Rev. Dr. 


Madison Avenue, at Seventy-third 
sermon by the 


‘Jesus and Prayer’’; 8 P. M., 
service for young einiie. 
sermon by Dr. 


a 


Buttrick on 


| Magnificent Obsession.’’ 
Park Avenue Church, at Eighty- | 


fifth Street — Morning, sermon by 


“Spiritual Relief’’; 4 P. M., an 


Rutgers, Seventy - third Street 


mon by the Rev. Dr. Daniel Rus- 


sell; evening, 


West Park, Amsterdam Avenue 
and Ejighty-sixth Street — Sermons 


| morning and evening by the Rev. 


/ Gateway of God’s Kingdom”’ 


Dr. ‘The 


and 


Anthony H. Evans on 


‘Religion as Friendship.’’ 


Fourth, West End Avenue and 
ser- 


mon by the Rev. Dr. Benjamin F. 


Eighty- | 





| 
| 
| 


Challenges—to an Immortal oneal ‘‘What About the Last Judgment?” | 


ture.’ 

Temple Israel, Fighty-eighth | 
Street, West of Broadway—Morning, | 
sermon by Rabbi Israel Goldstein on | 
‘“‘When the Jew Laughs—a Purim) 
Discourse.’ | 


Temple Rodeph Sholom, 1 West | 
Eighty-third Street—10:45 A. M., | 
sermon by Rabbi Louis I. Newman. 
on ‘“‘Are Jabotinsky’s Critics Right? | 
Is Revisionism Fascism?’’ | 


Park Avenue Synagogue, 50 West , 
Eighty-fifth Street—10:45 A. M., ser-| 
mon by Rabbi Milton Steinberg on 
“‘Shall Religion Interfere in Poli- 
tics? With Special Reference to' 
the Johnson-Coughlin Debate.’’ | 


Jewish Sctence Society, at 150 
West Eighty-fifth Street—Morning, 
sermon by Rabbi Morris Lichten- 
stein on ‘“‘The Power of Friend- 
ship.’”’ 

Lutheran. 

Zion German Church, 339 East 
Eighty-fourth Street—10: 45 A. M., 
observance of German Memorial 
Day in honor of the soldiers who 
died in the World War, with a ser- 
mon by the Rev. William Popcke on 
‘‘The War in the Past and the Peace 
Prospects of the Future.’’ A repre- 
sentative of the German diplomatic 
corps and delegations of German- 
American military organizations 
will attend, including the ‘‘Steel 
Helmets,’’ wearing uniforms, with 
their band and flags. 


St. James, Madison Avenue and 
Seventy-third Street—Morning, ser- 


Moravian. 


First, Lexington Avenue and Thir- , 
'tieth Street—Morning, sermon by | 
ithe Rev. Paul T. Shultz on ‘‘Love | 
| Made Manifest.’’ 

Presbyterian. 

First, Fifth Avenue and Eleventh | 
| Street—Morning, sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. J. Valdemar Moldenhawer 
on ‘‘Ye That Are Heavy Laden’’ 
evening, a program of cathedral | 
music of Russia and Finland under | 
the direction of Dr. William C. Carl] 
and a sermon by the Rev. Martin | 
D. Hardin Jr. 


seventh Street—Morning, sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. William P. Merrill on 
‘“‘What and Where Is God?’’; 4 
P. M., Parker’s ‘‘Hora Novissima’’ 
by the choir under the direction of 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson. 

Fifth Avenie, at Fifty-fifth Street 
—Morning, sermon by the Rev. 
George Merle Whitmore, in charge 
of John Hall Memorial Chapel, on 
“The Supremacies of Life’’; 4 
P. M., Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ by 
the choir under Harry Gilbert and | 
a sermon by Mr. Whitmore on 
Love of God.”’ 


fourth Street—Morning, sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel W. Zwemer, 


| Professor of Missions at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and formerly! mon by the. Rev. 
in | Brooks; 


for. many years ‘a missionary 
Arabia. 





mon by the Rev. Dr. Charles Trex- 
ler on ‘‘The Power of Intercession.”’ 

Church of the Advent, Broadway | 
and Ninety-third Street— Morning, 
sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Stotate on “A Mother’s Remedy”; | 


} 


i 
' 
i 


| 


| 


Farber on  ‘‘God’s 


the Order of the DeMolay. 


West End, Amsterdam Avenue/|der the direction of John Doane. 
and 105th Street—Sermons morning | 
and evening by the Rev. Dr. A. Ed-/and Kighty-first Street—Morning, 


win Keigwin on “Jesus Said ‘God 
Is a Person’’’ and ‘‘The Battle 
With Myself.’’ 

Broadway, at 114th Street—Ser- 
mons morning and evening by the 
Rev. Thomas Douglas Bateman on 
“The Shadows Are Cast’ and 
“Good Can Come Out of Nazareth.”’ 

North, 155th Street East of 
Broadway—Morning, sermon By the 
Rev. Dr. 


| der’’ 
| der of the DeMolay, with a sermon 
'by Dr. Anderson on ‘“‘An Appren- 
| tice and His Tools.’ 


Protestant Episcopal. 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, | 
112th | 


Amsterdam Avenue and 
Street—Sermons at the 11 A. M. 
and the 4 P. M. services by the Rev. 
William Mitchell Vail Hoffman of 


the Society of St. John the Evan- | Story of Two Sinners” and “A 


| gelist. 


Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
Fifth Avenue and Ninetieth Street 


—Morning, sermon by the Rev. Dr. | Street—Sermons morning and eve- 
Henry Darlington on “Theory Or) ning by the Rev. 


Practice’: 4 P. M., confirmation of 
a class of fifty-five by Bishop Wil- 


‘liam T. Manning, who will likewise 


Brick, Fifth Avenue and ania 


‘‘The | | 


|—10:30 A. M.,a thanksgiving service 


in commemoration of Hungarian | 
| independence of the year 1848. 


sul. General of Hungary in New pers; 8 P, M., 





| preach. 

Church of the Transfiguration, 
“The Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner,’’ Twenty-ninth Street East of 
Fifth Avenue—Morning, sermon by 
the Right Rev. Benjamin F. P. 
Ives, Bishop of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
P. M., choral vespers. 

Grace, Broadway 
Street—Morning, sermon by 
Spirit of a Christian in Adversity’’; | 
evening, sermon by the Right Rev. 


Thomas Campbell. Darst of Wil-| 


mington, N. C. 


St. George’s, Stuyvesant Square 
and East Sixteenth Street—Morn-| 
ing, sermon by the Right Rev. Wil- 


liam Hall Moreland, retired Bishop Sh 

een of the faculty of the Catholic 
Central, Park Avenue and Sixty- | of Sacramento, Calif.; 4 P. M., ser- | ~ 
| mon by the Rev. Dr. 


Karl Reiland. 
St. Thomas, 
Fifty-third Street—Morning, 
Dr. 


ser | 
Roelif H. 
4P. M., 


| Rev. Otis R. Rice. first assistant: 


First Magyar. 233 East 116th Street |8 P. M., organ recital. 


St. Bartholomew’s, Park Avenue 


and Fiftiéth Street—Morning, ser- | 
with | mon by the Rev. 
Augustus | addresses by George de Ghika, Con- 


Dr. George Paull 
M., musical ves- 
a service in the 


T. Sargent; 4 P. 


| 
| 


‘Broadway and Fulton Street—Ser- | 
/mon at the 11 A. M. choral eucha- 
George A. Buttrick on'! 
sits a | the Rev. 
‘‘The | 
|'Tuesday; 4 P. M., 


Edmund Melville Wylie: 


‘Aldrich on 


'West of Br ray—M ing, ser- | 
Dr. Raymond L.| 8) roadway orning, ser 


| sermon by Dr. Rus-| 
sell on ‘‘The Agony Accepted.”’ | 


Challenging | Morning, sermon ly the Rev. George 
Proposition’’; evening, a service of | A. Robertshaw; 4 P. M., Gounod’s 


Merle H. Anderson on; Epistle to the Corinthians.”’ 
“Christ Looks Over Your Shoul- | 
; evening, a service of the Or- | 


4/Between Park and Madison Ave- 
and Tenth; Donald G. Miller of the faculty of 


the | | the Biblical Seminary on ‘‘The De- 
|Rev. W. Russell Bowie on ‘‘The| parted Guest.’’ 


sermon by the ter What We Believe?’’ 


3:30  P. 


| 





Swedish language conducted by the. 
Rev. Eric G. Ericson. 
Trinity, Broadway at the Head of | Fleming, 
Wall Street—Morning, sermon by Church, 
the Rev. Dr. Frederic S. Fleming; | 
M.., 





St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, 


rist by the Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Mc- 
Comas, which will be a tribute to 
Dr. William Montague 
Geer, vicar emeritus, whose funeral 
took place from the chapel last 
evensong, with | 


land.’ 





Church of the Ascension, 
sermon by the Rev. Dr. Donald B.! Rev. 
‘The Qualities of the, 
Cross; the Patience There’’; eve-, 
ning sermon by the Rev. Frederick 
W. Cooper, curate, on ‘‘Through As. | 
piration.”’ 


Church of St. 


| First, 
Mark’s-in-the-Bou- 
werie, Tenth Street, West of Sec-, 
ond Avenue—Morning, sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. William Norman 
Guthrie on ‘‘My God, My God, Why 
Hast Thou Forsaken Me?”; 4 P. 
M., an ‘‘Office for the Celebration | 
of St. Patrick’s Day.”’ 
_ Church of the Incarnation, Madi- 
son Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street— | 


New 


' ‘Out of Darkness” by the choir un- 


All Angels’, West End Avenue 
sermon by the Rev. Dr. George A. 
Trowbridge; 5 P. M., a “‘Service of 
Meditation,’’ led by the Rev. Dr. Jo- 
‘seph Buchanan Bernardin, assistant. 
Trinity Chapel, Trinity Parish, 
Twenty-fifth Street, West of Broad- | 
| way—Morning, sermon by the Rev. 
‘J. Wilson Sutton on ‘‘The Joy of | 
| Pardon’”’: -. 4:45 P. M., lecture by Dr. 
Sutton on o Paul’s Second | 


Soul.”’ 








St. Andrew’s, Fifth Avenue and| 
127th Street—Sermons morning and) 
evening by the Rey. Dr. Albert E. 
Ribourg on ‘‘Blinded by Self-Satis- | 
'faction’’ and ‘‘The Son of Man and, 

a Sinful World.’’ 


Reformed. 


Marble Collegiate, Fifth Avenue 
and Twenty- -ninth Street—Sermons 
/morning and evening by the Rev. 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale on ‘‘The 


| Strect— 


tral 


| 'Real Share-the-Wealth Plan.’’ 
Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, 
Fifth Avenue and _  Forty-eighth | 


P. M., vesper service, with a ser-| 
| mon by the Very Rev. 
pastor 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Church of St. Francis Xavier, Six- 
sermon by the Rev./ teenth Street, Between Fifth and. 
Thomas A. Sparks, priest- in-charge. | Sixth Avenues—Sermon at the 11 
|'A. M. high mass by the Rev. Eu- 
es A. Martin; 4:30 P. M., a spe- | _— from the service, effective May 5, 
| cial service in honor of St. Patrick, | daa ¥. Scherer of El Paso. clerk in 
with a sermon by the Rev. John 
Corbett on 


Notre Dame Church, Morningside 
Drive and West 114th Street—Ser- 
mon at the 11:15 mass by the Rev. 
an address by the Rev. Thomas J, ; Francois Lohat in French. 
| Williams, curate. | Church of St. 
Fifth |135 West Thirty-first Street—Ser- 
'Avenue and Tenth Street—Morning, | mons at the regular masses by the 
Justin Walsh as a feature of 
an annual solemn novena to St. Jo- 
seph on the general theme ‘‘The 
Life and Virtues of St. Joseph.’’ 


Reformed Episcopal. 
317 East Fiftieth Street— | 
Morning, sermon and confirmation 
of a class by the Right Rev. Rob- | 
ert Wesley Peach of Philadelphia, 
the Presiding Biship of the Re-| 
formed Episcopal Church. : 


All Souls’, 
Eightieth Street—Morning, sermon 
by the Rev. Dr. Minot Simons on 
‘“‘The Modern Man in Search of a 


Universalist. 
Church of the Divine Paternity, 
|Central Park West and Seventy- | 
sixth Street—Morning, 
| the Rev. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall on 
‘‘Faith Cures’’; 
by the Rév. 
| Myrtle Larsen. 











Joseph C. | 


of St. Joseph's | 


“The Apostle of Ire- | 


Francis of Assisi, 





‘ 


Swedenborglan. 
Church, 
Between Park and Lexington Ave-| 
nues—Morning, sermon by the Rev. 
Arthur Wilde on 
Philosophy of the Heathen.’’ | 


Unitarian. 


Thirty-fifth Street, 


“‘Swedenborg’s | 


Lexington Avenue and | 





sermon by | 


8 P. M., addresses | 
Arthur Ford and Mrs. 


Miscellaneous. | 


Community Church, Morning, 
|Town Hall, 
Sermon by 
Holmes on ‘‘Are the Scientists Find- | 
evening, at the Commu- | 
nity Forum, 530 West 110th Street, | 
East of Broadway—Address by Scott | S 
Nearing on “Can Present Govern- 
ment Policies Save Capitalism?’’ 

Socicty for 
Park West and Sixty-fourth 
Street—Morning, address by Dr. Ed- 
win M. Borchard, Professor of In- | 
ternational Law at Yale University, | 
on ‘‘Are We on the Road to Inter- | 
national Peace?’’ 


|ing God?’’; 


in 
123 West Forty-third | 
John Haynes | 


Ethical Culture, Cen- 


| 





Dr. Robbins W. 
Barstow of Hartford, Conn. 

West End Collegiate, Seventy- 
seventh Street and West End Ave-- 
nue—Sermons morning and at 4 
P. M. by the Rev. Dr. Edgar Frank- | 
lin Romig on ‘‘The Bible—Help or. 
Hindrance” and ‘‘The Ark of the | 
Covenant.”’ 

East Highty-ninth Street Church, 





| nues—Morning; sermon by the Rev. 


Roman Catholic. 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Fifth Ave- 
jpue and Fiftieth Street—Low masses 
at 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 A. M. and at'| 
|12:35 P. M.; high mass at 11 A. M., 


BRITISH PRELATE COMING. 





| Archbishop Temple Will Make an 
Official Visit Here in December. 





Bishop William T. Manning has 
announced the plans for the official 
visit in this city of the Most Rev. | 
William Temple, Lord Archbishop. 
of York, England. The prelate will | 
come to this country next Decem-| 
Ber at the invitation of the Most. 
| Rev. James DeWolf Perry, presid- 
‘ing Bishop of the Protestant Epis- | 
'copal Church and Bishop of Rhode 
| Island. Archbishop and Mrs. Tem- | 

'ple will spend Dec. 14, 15 and 16 in| 


with the second of a course of! this city, and will be guests in the) 


Lenten sermons by Mgr. Fulton J. 


home of Bishop and Mrs. Manning. | 
Dr. Temple will preach at the 11) 

Peiggrer 6 Washington, D. C., his| A. M. service Sunaay, Dec. 15, in| CHACE, 
topic today being ‘“‘The Rich and | the cathedral. 

Fifth Avenue and | 'the Poor’; 


ence with a sermon by the Rev.! Church, Broadway, at Wall Street. | 


| Robert E. Woods on ‘‘Does It Mat- | 


Church of the Blessed Sacrament, 
Seventy-first Street, East of Broad- 
way—Sermon at the 11 A. M. high 
mass by the Rev. Joseph M. Egan 
of the faculty of St. Joseph’s Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dunwoodie,N. Y. | 
on “A Builder of Christendom’’; 4' Church. 


| 
| 





é 


'On Monday he will visit the Gen- 
‘eral Theological Seminary, Chelsea | 
/Square, and Columbia University.| BLOSBERN, MOSS (June 24, 
Monday evening a dinner will be 
given for the Archbishop by the 
Church Club, 
which is composed of well-known | 
laymen of the Protestant Episcopal 


the membership of 


| The Foreign Service. 


'on the following estates: 


LYLAK, 


'ROSEN, SYLVIA (Jan. 11). 


He will preach that | 
4 P. M., vesper confer- | afternoon at 3:30 o’clock in Trinity | 


:30—1 209° Lincoln PI. 
-35—1,038 Ocean Av.: 


- BOC BIVER. ccoect 
a 1,664 E. 14  &. 
8: 


“not oven. o« 


00—876 59 St. 
45—2,923 W., 29 St.: J. Kaufman.... 


QUEENS. 
12:40— ae A and Flushing Av.: Mas- 
; auto; James La Porte... 
/ 10: 00—129- 18 97 Av.: Richmond Hill: 
uto Max Patterson SL 
10 :50— 166-3 24 Willets Point Bivd.; 
side: Vincent Cisoricio 


M. 
12 -05~52 FE. Hamilton Av.: 
Beach: Gilbert Frazer 
1:45—54 St. and Vernon Av.; 
Island City; tool house; 
lant and Structures 
5:50—89-03 61 Av.; A. A. Harris 


Howard 
SL 





Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 4 
WASHINGTON, March 16.—The following 


changes in the Foreign Service since the 
week ended March 9 were announcd today 
by the State Department: 

Philip Adams of Cambridge, Mass., consul 
at St. John, New Brunswick, assigned 
consul at London. 

John K. Caldwell of Berea, Ky., consul 
general at Sydney, Australia, assigned con- 
sul general at Tientsin. 

William M. Cramp of Philadelphia, vice 
consul at Addis Ababa, designated third 
secretary in addition to his consular duties 
there. 

Carl F. Deichman of St. Louis, consul gen- 
eral at isbon, now in this country, will 
retire from the service on Dec. 31 
Samuel J. Fletcher of Kittery Point, 
consul at Montreal, assigned consul 
Canton. 

The assignment of Richard Ford of Okla- 
homa City, formerly consul at Seville, to} 
be consul at Canton, has been canceled. 
He has been assigned consul at Montreal. 
P. Stewart 
Pa., consul general at Winnipeg, will retire 
from the service on June 30. 

Samuel T. 
eral at Rio de Janeiro, 
the service on March 31. 
Frank P. Lockhart of Pittsburg. Texas, 
consul general at Tientsin, assigned For- 
eign Service Officer, Peiping. 

Exmont C. von Tresckow fo Camden, §8S. 
c., consul at Zagred, assigned consul at 
St. John. 





Me., 
at 


Lee of Ann Arbor, consul gen- 
will retire from | 





NON-CAREER 
William B. Murray of Davenport, Iowa, 
vice consul at Havana, temporarily at | 
Matanzas, has been appointed permanent- 
ly to Matanzas. 
Coke S. Rice of Dallas. vice consul, 
ferred from Malta to Barranquilla, 
bia, and now in the United States; 


trans- 
Colom- 
re- | 


the consuiate at Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, 


appointed vice consul] there. 


Wills for Probate. 


Manhattan. | 


HAWKINS, MILDRED AYRES (Feb. 8). 
Estate, less than $4,000. To Albert 
Best, nephew, executor, 131 E. 3ist S&t., 








ERWIN, FRANCIS J. (March 6). Estate, 
more than $5,000. To Lucille C. Erwin, | 
widow, executrix; Anna E. Erwin, mother, | 
215 W. 90th St., one-half residue, each. 
WEIL. MYRON L. (March 3). Estate, 
more than $10,000. To Rebecca T. Weil, 
widow, executrix, 259 W. 90th St.; Janet 
Weil, daughter; Martin W. Weil, son, same 
address, one-third residue, each. 
LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION. 


Granted by Surrogate James A. Delehanty 
(Dec. 31, 1934). 


Gertrude Grieser, 
Pa. Other heirs, | 


' 
| 
| 


ALFRED J. 
$2.000. To 
Trucksville, 


AHRENS, 
F state, 
daughter, 
two sons, 
CHIDDO, CARMELA 
$2,470. To Maria Bisceglie, daughter, 
New York Av., Union City, N. J. O 
heirs, two daughters, one son. 
WILLIAM (an. 10). 
To Julia Lytwin, cousin, 

Astoria, Queens. Heirs, widow, 
two sons. 


OTTO, GEORGE FE. (March 30, 1931). Es- 
tate. $3,725. To Florence A. Knol, widow, | 
212 W. 17th St. Other heir, son. 


Kings. 


AFFRONTI, MARIA (Dec. 22, 1934). Es- 
tate, $9,400 real. To husband, Andrew | 
Affronti, 8,122 17th Av., executor. 
BRETHORST, DIEDRICH (March 9). Es- 15 
tate, $6,000 real and $1,000 personal. To 
son, nd Brethorst, 863 Lafayette Av., | 
executo 
EGOLF, “PRANK J. (Feb. 25, 1934). Es- | 
tate, less than $5,000 real. To friend, | 
Eugene Sloane, $25; friend, Lauren D. | 
Judd, 155 Willoughby Av., executor, $1,000; 
friend, Jonn Francis Moore, 235 Ryerson 
St. $1.000: $1,000 in trust, income to £0 
to needy citizens of the Assembly district 
in which 155 Willoughby Av. is located; 
residue to Virginia Lightell, 155 Willough- 


by AV. | 
LEDWITH. CATHERINE (March 8). Es- 
tate, more thap $1,000 real and more than 
$1,000 personal. To husband, Peter Led- , 
with, 278 East 34th St., executor. : 
ys LWOOD, MARGARET. Estate, $4,500 
al and $100 personal. To husband, Harry 
J. Millwood, 336 Hancock St.. executor, 
jewelry and household effects; property at | 
above address to husband for life and at. 
his death to go to son, John McNevin of 
same address. 
HERRY, AUGUSTA (Jan. 27). Estate, 
$1,000 real. To brother, William 8. Sherry, 
198 Withers St., executor. 
‘SLATTERY. JOHN. Estate, not more than 
$19,000 real and $19,200 personal. To | 
wife, Jane Slattery, 241 Jackson St., ex-' 
ecutrix. Charles Uhlinger, 85-24 Forest 
Parkway, Woodhaven, co-executor. 
TURANO, MARIA (Feb. 4). Estate, $1,500 
personal. To sons, Gaspare, Frank, Paul 
and Thomas Drago, and daughter, Calo- 
gera Lacaluson, $5 each. Residue to son, 
Antonino Turano, 670 Manhattan Av., ex- 


ecutor P 
WILLIAM (Feb. 18). Estate, 


WALTERS } 
$600 personal. To wife, Louise Walters, 
executor. 


1,319 Sterling Pl., 


F state, | 
209 | 
ther | 


(March §&). 


Estate, 
$1,500. 22-5 | 


37th. St., 


Bronx. 


ELLISON, MARTHA SB. (Feb. 13.) 
tate, not more than $15,000 personal. To 
George J. Palmer, friend. 31 Perry Av., 
Staten Island, mortgage of $2,500; Sterling 
Orville Ellison, grandson, 293 E. 139th St., 
$2,000: Dorothy Edith E!lison, granddaugh- 
ter, 298 Union Av., Belleville, N. J., trust. 
fund of $1,000. Residue to Charles Ludlow 
Ellison, son, 1,585 White Plains Rd., Bronx, 
Executors, ng Ludlow Ellison and 
George J. Palm 

MARZACANO, ROCCO J. (Feb. 28). Es- 

iess than $5,000 personal. To Caro-| 
Marzacano, widow, and -children, | 
y, Vincent, Marie and Rocco J., all 
of 4,438 Park Av., equally. Executrix, 

Carolina Marzacano. 

Estate, less 


than $1,000 personal. To Ostrover Yeshiva, | 
Ostrover, Poland, small bequest; residue, | 
including property, to children equally: | 
Isidore Rosen, 1,115 College Av.; Samuel, 
Rosen, 1,130 Sherman Av., sons, and Sadie) 
Poster, daughter, 1,060 Sherman Av. Ex- | 
ecutors, Jacob Fritz, brother, 15 Marcy PI.; 
— Rosen, daughter-in-law, 1,130 Sher- | 

Av., and Herman W. Bernstein, 639 | 


Ks- 


West End AV 
HENRY VAN ANTWERP | 


19. 1934). Estate, $600 personal. To Henry 
Van Antwerp Chase Jr., son, 1,550 Bryant 
Av.. $3,000; residue to widow, Dorothea’ 
Muriel Chace, 1,550 Bryant Av. Execu- 
trix, Dorothea Muriel Chace. 


Queens. 


1934). 

tate, less than $5,000 personal. To son, 
| Joseph Blosbern, 42-70 Kissena_ Blvd., 
Flushing, Jewelry and his interest in B. 
Blosbern’s Sons; residue to 
between son Joseph and wife, 
Blanche Blosbern, 42-62 Kissena Boule- 
vard, executors. 


i NOLL, EMMA (Feb. 13), 


equally 


Estate, $3,800 


Heintzieman of aang 


| 
: ' 
residue. ‘ 


' cinct, 


| Precinct. 


| cinct, 
| ability: 


_ nis P. 


| Kehoe, 


| Pearson, 


| Brown, Maj. 


Es- | 


be divided | | 


real, more than $1,500 personal. To daugh- 
ter eyed Noll, 115- 37 155th St., Jamaica, 
we g parel x jewelry; son Philip 
Noll, 139- "37 th $8t., Rosedale, William 
Jamaica Frank 
oe St., Brooklyn, Elizabeth 
Bluenke, 79-45 78th St., Glendale, Mary 
Niclas, 115-39 155th, Jamaica, Margaret 
Martin, 115-43 155th St., Jamaica, $5 
; residue divided equally between son 
Charles P. Noll, of 115-37 155th St., Ja- 
maica, and daughter. Pauline ‘Noll, 
Charles Noll, executor. 


Westchester. 


ROGERS, JOHN, A., Mount bh men (Dec. 
, 1934). Estate $710. To Alice I. Rog- 
ers, widow and executrix. 


New Jersey. 


HUDSON COUNTY. 

BELL, EDWARD, North Bergen (March 5). 
To Winifred Bell, widow and executrix, 
1,000 Park Av., North Bergen. 

DOROSZ, DANIL, Jersey City (Feb. 20). 
To Wasyl! Dorosz, son and Rozalia Dorosz, 


sey City. 

FARRINGTON, WARD H., West New York 
(Feb. 9). To Mina Farrington, widow and 
executrix, 735 Dewey Av., West New York. 

MONACO, DONATO, Jersey City (Jan. 7). 
To daughters, Louise Agresti and Rubbina 
Monaco, 5th St.: Anthony Monaco, son, 
Manning Av., $1 each; residue to James 
Monaco, son and executor, 21 Albert St., 
North Arlington, N. J 

PETERS, MARY, Jersey City (Feb. 18). To 
Catharine Peters, Conanier in-law, 274 
North Pearl St., Albany, +» personal 
effects; residue to Catharine Peters, 
daughter-in-law, Lillie Willis, sister and 
Fred Willis, nephew, 662 Bergen Av., Jer- 
sey City, and William Peters, nephew, 274 
North Pearl St., Albany, Se. eae 
Company of N. J., executor. 


LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION. 


Granted by Surrogate John H. Gavin on 
the following estate: 





F | HAUSE, ERNESTINE A., Jersey City (Feb. | 
il. | 
Jersesy City, with bond of | 


6). husband, 
Brinkerhoff St., 


$6,200. Other heirs, two daughters. 
ESSEX COUNTY. 
BROWN, RACHEL, Newark (March 3). 


To mother, Susanna Brown. Federal Trust 
Co. of Newark, executor. 

CRAWFORD, HENRIETTA M., Montclair 
(Feb. 12). To Jessie M. Darling, $300 a 
year, and to Gertrude Green, $180 a year 
from a trust fund of $10,000; niece, Eliza- 
beth Bowne Crawford, and nephew, Henry 
Victor Crawford, executor, residue, share 
equally. 

FINK, CHRISTIAN, Newark (March 3). 
To daughter, Katheryn C. dams, $500 
household and personal effects and use of 
home for nine months free of charge; 
grandson, Edward F. Adams, $300 and 
gold watch and chain: son, Charles C., 
Fink, $500: children, Philip C.. and Fred- 
erick F. Fink and Katheryn C. Adams, 
residue, share equally. Philip C. Fink, 
executor. 

GORN, LYDIA, Newark (Feb. To 
step-sister, Emma Leyendecker, $1,750; 
niece and nephew, Anna M. Reynolds and 
Walter H. Bornmann, $975 each; brother, 
Karl Gorn, Clara Leyendecker and niece, 
Eleanor Stadtler, $100 each; Anna M. 
Reynolds, Walter H. Bornmann and Clara 
Leyendecker, residue; step-brother, Albert 
E. Bormmann and Walter H. Bornmann, 
executors. 
HEINEKE, ANNA RAVEN, East Orange 
(Nov. 12, 1934). To husband, Alfred C. 
Heineke, administrator. 

KELISNER, ARTHUR JOHN HENRY, New- 
ark (Feb. 21). To father, August H. Kell- 
ner, executor, and sister, Dorothy Kellner 


Kramer, 

LIPPEL, DAVID, Newark (Feb. 24). To 
daughter, Frieda L. Fried, money, stocks 
and building loan shares, to be held in 
trust for maintenance and education of 
grandson, Charlies R. Fried, who is to re- 
ceive principal when he is 21; wife, Rachel 
J. Lippel, who with nephew, Nelson F. 
Stamler, is co-executor, $3,000; daughters, 
Frieda L. Fried and June L. Metsky, 
residue, share equally. 
McCABE, JAMES JjJ., Newark (March 3). 
To wife, Susie eves, executrix. 
SCHROEDER, ARTH Caldwell (Aug. 
18, 1934). To wife, lh M. Schroeder. 
Harold W. Schroeder, administrator. 
WILLINS, THOMAS LSON, Montclair 
(Feb. 23). To James W. Rochester, if 


To Louis G. Hause, 


27). 


still in employ of deceased at time of his | 
bh, $3,000; wife, Louise H. Willins, who | 2 


deat 
with William H. Bell is co-executrix, resi- 
due. 





Estates Appraised. 


Kings. 
CLARKE, ELISABETH 
Gross estate. $14,575: net, 
ter, Helen Carroll Clarke, 
Guarantee and Trust Company, 
sen St., executor. Chief assets, 
tate, $2.250; mortgages, notes, 
insurance, $9,575. 
NOONAN, JOSEPH F. (Oct. 23, 
Gross estate, $26,405; net, $24,824. To sis- 
ters. Anna Moore, 518 East 28th St., and 
Mary Cuddy, 397 East 16th St., adminis- 
trators, equally. Chief assets, mortgages, 
notes, cash and tnsurance, $26,405. 


(July 7, 1934). 
$9,000. To sis- 
12 Monroe St. 
175 Rem- 
real es- 
cash and 


1934). 





Police Department. 


These orders were issued yesterday: 
Pensioned. 
PATROLMEN. 

On their own applications: 

Frank J. Maulick, 10th Precinct, at $1,500 
per annum. Appointed March 11, 1910. 

Herman C. Bressel, 14th Precinct, at $1,- 
500 per annum. Appointed Jan. 17, 

William F. Connell, 44th Precinct, at $1, - 
500 per annum. Appointed Nov. 28, 1903. 

On police surgeon’s certificates: 

Henry F. Waitword, 76th Precinct, at $1,- 
500 per annum. Appointed June 17, 1912. 

Assignment. 

ACTING SERGEANT—William N. ” Mc- 
| Donald, Bureau of Telegraph, designation 
as acting sergeant revoked. 

Temporary Assignment. 

PATROLMAN—Joseph J. Quinn, from 5th 
Precinct to Office of the Police Commis- 
sioner, assigned to clerical duty, for 16 
days, from 8 A. M., March 16. 

Leave Without Pay. 


for 1 day. from 4 P. M., April 12. 
Pay While on Sick Report. 
FIRST GRADE DETECTIVE—William J. 


| Dillon, 18th Division, 4th Detective District, 


ang 2:55 P. M., Dec. 20, to 12 P. M., 
Feb. 25. 

PATROLMEN- -David B. Cagney, 
from 9:30 A. M., Feb. 18, to 12 
noon, Feb. 23; Edgar C. Sneden, 14th Pre- 
from 7 P. M., Feb. 26, during dis- 
Michael P. Higgins, 18th Precinct, 
from 3 A. M., Feb. 24, during disability; 
Austin P. Bostick, 28th Precinct, from 8 
P. M., Feb. 21, to 12 P. M., Feb. 24; Ed- 
ward S. Southern, 103d Precinct, from 9:35 
A. M., Feb. 24, to 12 F. M., Feb. 26, Den- 
Kavanagh, Traffic Precinct E, from 
6:25 P. M., Feb. 23, to 12 noon, March 5; 
7 R. Paeper, Traffic Precinct K, from 

P. M.. Feb. 27, to 12 P. M., March 7; 
John J. Collins, 18th ah 8th Detective 
| District, from M Feb. 9, to 12 

noon, Feb. 25. 


Restored to Duty. 


PATROLMEN—John J. Bosworth, 

ae er Philip J. Coyle, 42d Precinct; 

liam J. Cassidy, 43d Precinct. 
Amendment. 


So much of paragraph 2, 8. 


17th 
Wil- 


Oo @ & &, 


as grants leave of absence, without pay to | 


Captain John W. Kenna, 101st Precinct, for 

days, from 8 A. M., March 16, 1935, is 
amended to read, for 3 days, from 8 A. M., 
March 18, 35. 


Death Reported. 


RETIRED PATROLMAN—Alphonsus 
formerly of the 74th Precinct, died 
at Midwood Sanitorium, 19 Winthrop S&t., 
Brooklyn March 14, from natural causes. 

Funeral from Boyertown Funeral Pariors, 
38 Lafayette Av., Brooklyn, at 8:30 A. M., 
March 18. 

Interment, Holy Cross Cemetery. 





Army Orders and Assignments. 


Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


WASHINGTON, March 16.—The War De-. 
partment released the following orders to- | 


day, dated March 15: 
Aleshire, Col. O. C., Q.M.C., Fort Mason, 
Calif., orders to Hawaii revoked. 

Severson, Ca.. G. Fa 

(Inf.), 
of the General Staff Corps, 
D. C., to Panaima Canal Department; 
sail from New York about July 6. 
Gray, Lt. Col. E. B., ‘C.A.C., 
dD. C.. to Se Coast Astiiiocy, Fort 
cock, N. J. 
Huddleson, Lt. Col. G. H., Q.M.C., 
Huachuca, Ariz., to Hawaiian Department, 
about May 17. 
Shedd, Lt. Col. 
to Fort Monroe, Va. 
Haney, Maj. C. W., 
leave, April 1. 

Maj. M. Adjutant General’s 
partment, Washington, D. i. ae 
Sam Houston, Texas, about Aug. 14. 
Patterson, Maj. 
Department, Washington, Te Ges 
Hayes, Ohio. about June 25. 
Teter, Maj. J. J., Adjutant General's 
percenens, to Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 

nstead Chicago, Ill. 
| Tindall, Maj. R. G., Inf., 

command and General Staff School, 
Leavenworth, Kan., for duty as an in- 
structor. 
Lohman, Maj. E. A., 

Field, Calif., to General 


to 


Q.M.C., 


De- 
Fort 


to Fort 


Paris, France, to 


Air Corps, 
Staff School, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan., for duty as an 


instructor. 

H. C., Inf., Army War Col- 

. C., to Fort Leaven- 

worth, Kan.. y as an instructor 
at the command and General Staff School, 
about Aug. 1. 
Irwin, Maj. “. L... 48. 
Haines, Maj. O. L., Cav., 
to tame. 
Young, Maj. G. 
reys, Washington, D. C. 
lege), to Port Angeles, Wash., 


to sa 
Fort Bliss, Texas, 


R., Engrs., Fort Humph- 
(Army War Col- 
to sail from 


cisco. 
| Atwood, Maj. C.A.C., Hawaii, 
| Organized Reserves, Washington, D. C. 
| Easterbrook, Capt. C. A., Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department, 1 day leave, March 18. 
| Green, Capt. T. H., Judge Advocate Gen- 
| eral’s Department, 1 month leave, April 8. 
' MacArthur. Capt. J. C., Chemical Warfare 
i gervice, Fort Leavenworth, Kan., to In- | 


R. 8&., to 


widow and executrix, 203 Liberty Av., Jer- | 


fantry School, Fort Benning, G@., as in< 
structor. 

Church, Capt. J., Inf., Cleveland, Ohio, to 
— Infantry, Fort Howard, 


me V 
snatin Capt. G. L., Inf., Army War Col< 
lege, Washington, D. C., 2° Fort Leaven- 
worth, + about Aug. 1, as instructor, 
Command — General Staff School. 
Wilson, Capt. , F.A., to same. 
Augur, Capt. Ww. B., Cav., Fort Knox, Ky., 
to same. 
Coffey, Capt. J. W., Ordnance Department, 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., same 
Goe, Capt. W. E., Inf., An to the 

M. C., with rank from Jul 1920. 
Easterbrook, Capt. C. Adjutant —_ 
eral’s Department, Washin , 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, about July L 
previous orders revoked. 
Rush, ist Lt. H. P., Air Corps, 2 months 
and 5 days leave, May 2, with permission 
to visit foreign countries. 
Lynde, ist Lt. N. M. Jr., Inf., 1 month 
and 15 days’ leave, April 19. 
Valentine, ist Lt. C. H., Cav., 3 months’ 
leave, May 7. 
Esposito, 1st Lt. V. J., Engrs., 1 month 
and 12 days’ es tage, poe 19. 

Cc. A. 


McPherson, ist 
Arbor, Mich., a Fort Md Va. 
G. F., Air Corps, Panama, 
Texas. 


Hartman, 2d Lt. 

to Randolph Field, 

Bolland, 2d Lt. G. L. (Inf.), Air Corps, ree 
lieved from detail in the Air Corps, Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas, to Hawaiian Depart- 
= a sai] from San Francisco, about 


Gustin Chaplain L. A., Fort Benning, Ga., 
to Fort cPherson, Ga., for observation 
and treatment. 

Miller, Chaplain C. L., promoted toe rank of 
lieutenant colonel. 

all, Warrant Officer A. B., Fort Bliss, 
Texas, 4 months’ leave, April 1; previous 


orders revoked. 

Whiston, Warrant Officer GC. R., Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark., to Army Re- 
examination. 


tiring Board for 
Air Corps Changes. 


C., Ang 





These officers of the Air Corps are as« 
Signed to duty indicated with temporary 
rank set opposite his name for the period 
of assignment. 

The following located at Randolph Field, 


exas: 

TRAINING CENTRE. 
Capt. A. E. Easterbrook, Executive Officer, 
as sontenees Colonel. 
Capt. H. Dowman, Director ef Ground 
Training, as Major 
Ca. 2. Cannon, Director of 
Training, as Major 


PRIMARY FLYING SCHOOL. 
Maj. L. N. Keesling, Assistant Comman- 


dant, as Lieutenant Colonel. 
Major W. Miller, Executive Officer, ag 
ajor 


wd E. D. Jones, Engineering Officer, as 
capt. ~% L. Koontz, Supply Officer, as 


jor 
Capt. ea C. Strickland, Director of 
Liga a as Major. | es, 
Ca a Finter, 
_rraining as Major 
apt E. Nowland, 
cmander, as Major Primary Stage Com« 
ap . a filiams, Basic 8st 
mander, as Major. — om 
67TH SERVICE SQUADRON. 


Capt. = _P- Wood, Squadron Commander, 

"The" “Soliowtn located at K 

oon. £ elly Field, 
ADVANCED FLYING SCHOOL. 


Major H. H. C. Richards, Assistant Com- 


mandant, as Lieutenant Colonel. 
Capt. L. A, Dayton, Executive Officer, ag 


Maj 
ist Lt. W. H. Hardy, Adjutant, as Capta 
io Jamison, Operations Ofticer: 


ist Lt. G. 
“Cc. ’ Nutt, Engineering Officer, ag 


Flying 


Director of Ground 


as Capta 
Capt. Cc. 
Major. 
+ T. L. Gilbert, Supply Officer, aa 
ist Lt. 0. P. Weyland, Secretary, as Cap- 


Gest BR. a Sale Director of Flight 

oan een as Major 
Wainer, Director of Ground Train<« 

‘=. an Major. 

ist Lt. W. E. Whitson, Chief Bombard-« 

ment Section, as Captain. 


39TH One Aaa a SN ADaes 
RPS AND ARM 
Capt. U. 


a. ae Squadron yee 
as Major 


ist Lt. J. B. Burwell, Intelligence and 
aobenstions Officer, as Cap 
Mustoe, Engineering Officer, 
a First ‘Lieutenant. 
Ist Lt. G. A. Wwaaster, Flight Commander, 
‘A’’ Flight, as 





ptain 
Ist Lt. C P, ‘Bradley, Flight Commander, 
““B,”’ as Capta 
40TH ATTACK SQUADRON. 
Major A. Healy, Squadron Commander, 
Major 
A. F. Shea, Flight Commander, 
AY r Plight, 3 as ae us 
1st itzmaurice, Flight Com- 
mands, “Br Fii ght, as Captain. 
11ST OBSERVATION SQUADRON. 
Capt. J. A. Laird Jr., Squadron Comman- 
cor at Major. 
G. L. .Murray, Intelligence 
Operations One as Captain. 
Lt. Ferris, Flight Commander, 
A” a, ‘as Captain. 
42D BOMBARDMENT SQUADRON. 
Squadron Commander, 


and 


Selzer, er a and Opere- 
ations Setter as Cap 
Ls. By oe Butler. Armament Officer, 
as First Lieutenant. 
1st Lt. th, Flight Commander, ‘‘A’* 
wae. as Captain. 
H. Steele, Flight Commander, 
Be "Flight, as Captain. 
43D PURSUIT SQUADRON. 
Capt. L. N. Eller, Squadron Commander, 


as Major. 

ist Lt. S. E. Anderson, Intelligence and | 
ry oe Officer, as Captain. 

2d | a Ss os Sas Avueneas Officer, as 
rivet Lieutenant 

Lt. J. &. Griffith, van Commander, 








PATROLMAN—Herman Hordes, 27th Pre- | ist Lt. 


13th | 





, Capt. J. B. Carroll, 


E. | 


| SECOND LIEUTENANTS—S. 


General Staff Corps | 
relieved from detail as a member | 
Washington, 


Washington, | 
an- | 
Fort | 


ae tay SS ae 
W. E., Jr., C.A.C., Hawait, | 


4 months’ | To Command and General State School, 


| General Staff School, 
R. B., Adjutant General’s | 


Fort | 


March | 


t 

‘‘A’’ Flight, as Captai 

Ist Lt. K. Rich, Blight Commander, 
“—_ ight, as Capta 

ist Lt. H. E. Master, Fight Commander, 
“C”’ Flight, as Captain 

68TH SERVICE SQUADRON. 

Capt. R. N. Ott, Squadron Commander, as 


Major. 
R. C. Rhudy, 


ist Lt. 
Captain. 
A. R. McConnell, Engineer Officer, 
Captain. 
81ST SERVICE SQUADRON. 
| Capt. L. C. Mallory, Squadron Commander, 
as Major. 
R. J. Browne, 


=. H. Underhill, 


Supply Officer, as 


as 


Supply Officer, as 


Engineer Officer, 
ptain. 
ae following located at Chanute Field, 
Ill 


“AIR CORPS TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
Capt. E. Harper, Assistant Comman- 
yar as Lieutenant Colonel. 

Capt. F. Carey, Executive Officer, 


Major, 

ist Lt. R. W. Harper, Adjutant, as 
tain. 

ist Lt. H. a Anderson, Operationg Officer, 


as Captai 
Capt. 8. M. ’ Connell, _Engineering Officer, 


’ Turnbull, Supply Officer, as 


W. O. Eareckson, Secretary, 
Captain. 
Capt. W. A. Hayward, Director Mechanics, 
as Major 
Capt. W. T. Meyer, 
tions, as Major. 

48TH PURSUIT SQUADRON. 

Capt. W. K. tac Squadron Com- 


mander, as Majo 
98TH SERVICE SQUADRON. 


Cap- 


Director Communica- 


as Major. 
To Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kan. 
These cavairy officers ordered from sta- 


Se indicated to the Cavalry School, -Fort 
| Riley, 


Kan., about Aug. 29, for duty as 
student in the 1935-1936 courses: 


REGULAR COURSE. 


FIRST LIEUTENANTS—J..L. Hitchings, 


Kan. 

M. Sanford, 
Fort McPherson, Ga.; W. H. 8. aa 
Fort Bliss, Texas; B. S. Cairns, 
Candler, W. E. Chandler. Fort Osiethorpe, 
Ga.; P. H. Bethune, F. H. Britton, W 
Culp, J. R. Pugh, ; Scherer, Fort 
Bliss, Texas; L. F. Cole, Fort Myer, Va.; 
R. T. Coiner Jr.,. Fort Bliss, Texas: J. B. 
Corbett, Fort Clark, Texas; G. C: Cowan, 
J L. Inskeep, C. M. Iseley, Fort Brown, 
Texas; H. J. Fleeger, Fort Des Moines, 
lowa; G. R. Mather, Fort Myer, Va. 


SPECIAL ADVANCED EQUITATION 
COURSE. 


J. P. Breden, Fort Riley, 


FIRST LIEUTENANTS—C. P. - Jr., 
J. P. Willey, Fort Riley, Kan.; J. Hines 
Jr., Fort Sam Houston, Texas; as 
Johnson, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga.: J. A. 
Micheia, Presidio of Monterey, Calif. .- 
NTS—J. O. Curtis Jr., 
W. Porter Jr., G. F. 


ge, R. 
S “¢ Wing Jr., Fort Riley, Kan. 


Fort Leavenwort 


These officers ordered to Command and 
Fort Leavenworth, 
duty as a student, to the same 
for duty as an instructor, aboubd 


 &2:. @& 


Kan., 
school 


| Au 
De- | “ 


» 
MAJORS—C. R. Doran, 
ae. —— Corps. 
CAPTA a * — Engrs Ss. L. 
— _o r Corps; A F. Kibier,. F. A.; 
C. R. Moore, Engrs.; EL 8. _ FA. 
To gn Medical Centre, cncnieesail 
These Medical Corps officers ordered 
from stations indicated to Army Medical 
Centre, Washington, D. C., about Aug. 28, 
for the purpose of pursuing a course of in- 
struction at the School: 
MAJORS—J. J. W. Duck- 
worth, Fort Benning, Ga.; C. H. Dewey, 
Fort Sill, Okla.; H. E, Keely, Hot Springs 
J. 





New York about July 30 for San Fran- | 


National Park, Ark.: . McCormick, a 
Adams, B 


. Lt a ae 
IN. C.; G. W. Ky.; 
| Y.: R. K. Sim 


y. ‘ 

| son, Randolph Field, Texas, ‘ 
' Fort Slocum, N. D. Franklin, El 
Texas; W. H. Mitchell, March Field, Calif. : ’ 
B. H. Olmsted, Presidio of San Francisco, 
_Calif.; D. C. Campbell,  easeton Col.; E. J. 
| Strickier, El Paso, Texa 
ee H. Albee, Fort Slocum, 
 * & H. Forsee, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. ; 
ie Ee F Phaed Fort Sam Houston, - Texas; 
U. R. Merikangas, Fort H. G. Wright, 
N. Y.; A. B. Ramsay, Fort Monroe, Va.; 
|K. H. Gates, Fort Totten, N. ¥.3 J. Bs 
Herman, Fort Logan, Col. 


Squadron Commander, — 


Ww. 


Md., about | 


? 


. 
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END OF BANK NOTES 


MEETS NO DISSENT 


Sound-Money Advocates as 
Well as Inflationists Hail 
Administration Move. 








ECONOMISTS URGED PLAN 





Treasury to Pay $31,850,000 
to National Institutions in 
$675,000,000 Deal. 





Elimination of national bank 
motes from the currency system 
through the retirement of bonds on 
which circulation may be based, 
which was announced last week by 
the Treasury, will involve, as be- 
tween the Treasury and the na- 
tional banks issuing the notes, little 
more than a bookkeeping opera- 


tion. As concerns the public, the 
change will involve merely the im- 
perceptible disappearance from cir- 
culation of national bank notes 
over a long period of time and the 
equally gradual substitution of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. 

From a monetary viewpoint, vir- 
tually no change will be involved in 
the reserve position of national 
banks, but the Treasury will have 
the temporary use of extra funds, 
against which it will assume lia- 
bility for redemption of the nation- 
al bank currency as it trickles 
back from circulation. An impor- 
tant step toward the simplification 
of the currency system will have 
been achieved, besides elimination 
of a factor in the banking system 
that enabled national banks to some 
extent to expand or contract their 
reserves independently of the pol- 
icy of the Federal Reserve system. 


Method of Retirement. 


The process of retiring the na- 
tional bank notes and redeeming 
the bonds which secured the circu- 
lation, reduced to its essentials, 
will be as follows: 

A national bank having cur- 
rency outstanding will forward to 
the Treasury certified copies of a 
resolution by its directors au- 
thorizing the withdrawal of the 
bonds securing the circulation 
that are in the hands of the 
Treasury. The resolution must be 
accompanied by receipts for the 
bonds issued to the bank by the 
Treasury when the currency was 
emitted. 

Upon advice from Washingtun 
that the resolution has been ap- 
proved, the bank will advise the 
Federal Reserve Bank in its dis- 
trict to debit its account and 
credit the account of the Treas- 
ury with a sum of money equal 
to the amount of circulation it 
has outstanding. Upon receiving 
word of this transaction, the 
Treasury would ordinarily return 
the bonds to the issuing national 
bank and at the same time in- 
struct the Federal Reserve Bank 
to debit its account and credit 
the account of the national bank 
with a sum equal to 5 per cent 
of the amount of circulation that 
the national bank nad outstand- 
ing. This 5 per cent represents 
the refunding by the Treasury of 
the redemption fund in lawfu! 
money that national banks are re- 
quired to deposit with the Treas- 
ury. 

In the present case, however, 
the 2 per cent consols and the 
Panama Canal bonds ire to be re- 
deemed by the Treasury. It will 
not, therefore, send the bends 
back to the national banks, but 
will, on the redemption date, Aug. 
1 next, instruct the Federal Re- 
serve Bank to transfer from the 
Treasury’s account to that of the 
issuing national bank an amount 
equal to the value of the bonds, 
plus the 5 per cent redemption 
fund. 


Called Bonds Total $675,000,000. 


The bonds called total about $675,- 
000,000. If all were being used to 
secure circulation of national bank 
notes, there would be a fairly close 
balance between the debits and 
- credits on the books of the Federal 
Reserve Banks to effect the ex- 
change of funds between the issu- 
ing national banks and the Treas- 
ury. The banks would pay the 
Treasury $675,000,000 to provide for 
redemption of their currency and 
the Treasury would pay the banks 
$675,000,000 in redemption of the 
bonds, plus $33,750,000, representing 
the refund of the 5 per cent re- 
demption fund. The national banks 
would gain $33,750,000 in funds. 

However, on Feb. 1, out of $677,- 
000,000 of bonds pledged with the 
Treasury to secure national bank 
note circulation, only $531,000,000 
was in 2 per cent consols and Pan- 
ama Canal bonds, the remaining 
$146,000,000 being other Treasury 
bonds which temporarily carry the 
circulation privilege under. the 
Glass-Borah Amendment to the 
Federal Home Loan Act of July 22, 
1932. 

This means that the Treasury will 
pay out in redeeming the bonds 
‘$144,000,000 more than the national 
banks will have to put up for re- 
demption of the circulation against 
them. This $144,000,000, plus $26,- 
550,000, the 5 per cent redemption 
fund of $531,000,000 of circulation, 
would make a net addition to mem- 
ber bank reserves of $170,550,000, 
if no other factors were involved. 
But the circulation privilege be- 
stowed upon all government bonds 
carrying coupons of 3% per 
cent or less by the Glass-Borah 
.Amendment will expire on July 22 
and national banks have already 
been instructed to put up funds for 
redemption of the circulation they 
have outstanding against these 
bonds. 

When the banks retire their circu- 
lation issued under the Glass-Borah 
amendment, they will get in return 
mo fresh funds, merely the bonds 
they had deposited, plus the 5 per 
cent redemption fund involved. Ac- 
cordingly, they will lose $138,700,000 
in funds, or $146,000,000 less $7,300,- 
000 of redemption fund, which will 
be restored to them. Briefly, the 
banks will pay to the Treasury a 
total of $677,000,000 to provide for 


Continued on Page Seventeen. 




















Movements of the Day 
In New York Markets 


Stock Exchange. 

Stocks closed irregular in quiet 
trading; turnover, 300,500 shares. 

United States Government obli- 
gations slightly higher, other 
bonds steady; transactions, $6,- 
988,500. 

Curb Exchange. 

Stocks irregular; 59,555 shares 
traded. 

Bonds steady; sales, $1,740,000. 

Money and Exchange. 

Money market dull, rates carry 
over week-end. 

Sterling and Scandinavian cur- 
rencies strong, franc firm, other 
European Continental currencies 
mixed in trends. 

Commodities. 

Grains, cotton and other staples 

lower, rubber higher. 


PARLEY IN PARIS 
ON BELGA TODAY 


Theunis and Three Ministers 
Advance Scheduled Visit as 
Belga Plunges Downward. 


GOLD BLOC SEEN IN PERIL 

















Franc Holds Unchanged for Day 
Here, With Apparent Support 
—Sterling Up 1 Cent. 





Wireless to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

BRUSSELS, March 16.—Because 
of the critical view taken here of 
the belga’s situation, four Belgian 
Cabinet Ministers suddenly decided 
today to advance their scheduled 
visit to Paris. Finance Minister 
Camille Gutt and Premier George 


Theunis started hastily for Paris| 
this afternoon and will be followed | 

















MERCHANTS FlGhT 
RAYBURN MEASURE 


Public Utility Bill Called ‘De- 
structive, Unworkable’ by 
City Association. 








‘SANE LEGISLATION’ URGED 





Six Specific Points Listed in 
Criticism—Findings Sent 
to the President. 





Louis K. Comstock, president of 


' the Merchants Association of New 
York, made public yesterday the 


unanimous vote of the board of 
directors of the organization on a 
report denouncing the Wheeler- 
Rayburn public utility bill. Re- 
ferring to the measure as ‘‘destruc- 
tive, unworkable, arbitrary and con- 
trary to fundamental American 
principles,’’ the association favors 
‘‘sane, constructive legislation which 
will provide protection for both con- 
sumers and investors.’’ 

The report calls the bill an inva- 


sion of States’ rights ‘‘which would. 


establish an unwieldy, politically 
controlled bureaucracy and inevita- 
bly to lead to public ownership 
and operation. Furthermore, it is 
charged that it would cause a loss 
to investors which would many 
times exceed any possible benefit 
which might ultimately accrue to 
consumers. 

Mr. Comstock said the association 
had considered the bill purely from 
the standpoint of its broad business 
effect on the country, and that the 
report adopted had been presented 
by the committee on public utilities 
and law after a careful analysis. 
The findings are being placed be- 
fore Congress and President Roose- 
velt, he added. 

In its recommendations and con- 
clusion the report says: 

‘“‘Powers previously granted to 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission over sales of securities by 


tonight by Emile Francqui and For-| holding companies, write-up of as- 


eign Minister Paul Hymans. 


It is thought here that they have, 
arranged an urgent conversation | 
with the French Government and’ 


financial officials for tomorrow and 
that they will return to Brussels 


tomorrow night or Monday morn-! 


ing to report the result of their 
journey to a Cabinet Council al- 
ready summoned for Monday. 


It is not too much to say that the; pear appropriate to give either the | 
'future of the gold standard in Bel-| Securities and Exchange Commis- | who firmly believed a year ago 
' sion or the Federal Power Commis- | 


flicting reports were in circulation | sion authority to regulate manage | 


Offi- | 
cially no statement was made, but, 


gium depends on this visit, and con- 
with regard to it tonight. 


there was a report that Belgium’s 
requirements to be submitted to 
France virtually amount to de- 
manding a customs union with 
France. | 


Theunis Outlines Policy. 


At a Cabinet council this morning | 
Premier Theunis outlined the poli- | 
cy he intended to adopt in Paris. 


and it is his intention, if success- | mduce 


ful, to get back to Brus-els in time 


to make a reassuring announce-' 


ment before the Bourse opens on 
Monday. 

L’Indépendance Belge says 
night that the Premier’s departure 


was advanced because of the nerv:-| 


| er br es of business in- 
ousness of the Bourse and because | other branches of business and in 


the fall in Belgian rentes, with a 


corresponding rise in industrial se-' 


curities, had become alarming. 


Premier Theunis and the other; which the report criticizes the bill 


Ministers left Brussels before the 


news was received here of Ger- 


many’s open rejection of the Ver- 
sailles treaty, and their absence 
prevented any extensive official 
comment. 

“It is an action of extreme grav- 
ity,’’ Minister of War Albert De- 
veze declared. 

It is thought here that Mm. 
Theunis and Hymans may take an 
opportunity on their visit to Paris 
to consult with the French Gov- 
ernment on Germany’s action. 


Agitation Puzzles Newspapers. 


Newspapers here are asking what 
the significance is of the strange 
agitation that has come over Bel- 
gium this week. Great activity in 
all the banks and exchanges is re- 
ported. The Antwerp Métropole 
asks whether the four Ministers 
are going to Paris to obtain en- 
largement of quotas and better 
treatment for Belgian exports to 
France, and comments that finan- 
cial solutions should always be 
found at home, not abroad, point- 


ing to the belga’s 60 per cent gold 


cover. 

Le Matin of Antwerp, represent- 
ing the commercial classes, says the 
Belgian Premier should be grateful 
to the inflationists who have placed 





Continued on Page Fifteen. 











|sets, paper profits resulting from 


inter-company transactions and to 
require adequate information for 
investors have already corrected 
abuses listed in the bill necessitat- 
ing Federal regulation. 


Urges Use of Commission. 


“To bridge the gap now existing 
between State regulation of operat- 
ing companies and Federal and 


State control of holding company | come chronic since the devaluation / Light. 


financial transactions, it would ap- 


ment fees, construction fees and 
other transactions between the 
holding company and its subsidi- 
aries and to cover other interstate 
business and transactions. 

‘‘In place of this destructive and 
short-sighted bill, the Merchants 
Association pleads for sane, con- 


structive regulation for protection 
'for both consumers and investors, 
incentive for management to ex-| 

















FINANCIAL MARKETS 





Stocks, Cotton, Grains Move Downward; Bonds Make 
Substantial Improvement—Dullness the Rule. 





With the exception of cotton which 
continued to command unusual at- 
tention, the domestic markets gave 
yesterday a spiritless performance. 
The quoted values of stocks were 
reduced moderately, but bonds were 
firm. Cotton extended its losses by 
as much as $1.35 a bale, which 
brought the net depreciation for the 
week to more than $6 a bale. Of 
the grains, corn was the weakest, 
reaching a new low level for the 
season. A severe break in the belga 
was the feature of the foreign ex- 
change market. 

Continued weakness in cotton was 
the result largely of heavy selling 
coming from foreign markets, where 
the position of the staple is ap- 
praised more pessimistically perhaps 
than in this country. The fact that 
the market for some time has been 
backing steadily away from the gov- 
ernment’s 12-cent-loan basis reflects 
the growing apprehension and un- 
certainty as to the fate of the pro- 
gram of artificial control. 


Foreign interests obviously are 


discounting the ‘‘assurances’’ ema- 


nating from Washington with more 
skepticism than is the American 
trade, which does not mean that 
confidence has not been seriously 
impaired here also. The May deliv- 
ery closed yesterday at 10.90 cents 
a pound, compared with 12.12 a 
week before and 12.45 a fortnight 
ago. Middling spot quotations at 
11.20 cents were the lowest since 
December, 1933. 

Only a few stocks broke away on 
the Stock Exchange from the ex- 
tremely narrow limits to which the 
general market was confined. One 
of these was American Telephone 
and Telegraph, which broke more 
than 2 points to a new low price 
for the year to date. Most of the 
other market leaders departed less 
than a fraction of a point from the 
level of the previous day. A con- 
siderable number of stocks sold at 


‘‘new lows,”’ most of them on small | 





turnovers. The composite index 
showed a net loss of a half point. 
The 300,000-share volume was 12,000 
shares greater than that of the 
Saturday before. 

Those traders who dabbled at all 
in the market merely swapped 
stocks among themselves. They 
found nothing in the day’s news 
either to encourage them or depress 
them; they seemed only mildly in- 
terested in the news that the Presi- 
dent had signed a resolution appro- 
priating $750,000 for an investiga- 
tion of American Telephone and 
Telegraph, a development which 
obviously inspired the selling in the 
stock of that company. 

Transactions in bonds amounted 
to about $7,000,000, about 40 per 
cent of this being in government 
issues. Resuming the advance, the 
government group showed net gains 
of 1-32 to 7-32 point. Final prices 
were near the best of the day. Sec- 
ond-grade rails were strongest 
among the corporation bonds, the 
averages for which showed small 
fractional gains in all sections. For- 
eign loans were under pressure, 

Yesterday’s decline of more than 
1-5 cent in the Belgian currency, 
with respect to which there is in- 
creasing concern, raised further 
doubt as to the results that may 
flow from the gold-bloc conference 
which will convene tomorrow. This 
is the widest break for the move- 
ment in this unit. Other gold cur- 
rencies were heavy, but the French 
franc recovered an early loss and 
closed unchanged at 6.59% cents, 
which is approximately the ‘‘gold 
point.’’ There were indications that 
this currency was receiving official 
support. The belga, which some 
observers suspect will lead the way 
eventually to a breaking up of the 
gold bloc, fell to a low price of 23.5 
cents and-closed at 23.10. The 
pound sterling rose another cent as 
frightened capital continued to flow 
into London. 








TOPICS IN WALL STREET 





Gold-Bloc Crisis. 
Crisis in the gold bloc has be- 


of the dollar, and many of those 


that it was 


more skeptical today. Having 
heard and echoed so often the cry 
‘‘Wolf!’’, they are not inclined to 
be so agitated about the present 
loud alarms as once they might 
have been. There is, however, one 
circumstance about the present 


pand and develop its business, and jcrisis in the gold bloc which deeply 


give confidence to private capital to 


employment of labor. 


“In determining this position, 


your committee feels that the asso- | 
ciation should bear in mind the like- | 


at lihood that its passage would serve | 


as an opening wedge for extension 
of government control i 


dustry. 
Six Specific Points. 


The six specific grounds upon 
follow: 

“1. The dissolution and abolition 
of holding companies is certainly 
deflationary and of doubtful con- 
stitutionality. It would chuse such 
confusion that the loss to investors 
would many times exceed any pos- 
sible benefit which might accrue to 
consumers. 

*“*2. Usurpation by the Federal 
Government of all regulatory duties 
and functions now exercised by the 
States over operating companies is 
an invasion of States’ rights and 
contrary to American principles of 
government. 

“3. Arbitrary rearrangement of 
the utility map by compelling sale 
and purchase of operating compa- 
nies at prices determined by the 
Federal Government in order to 
form ‘geographically integrated 
systems’ transgresses upon indi- 
vidual rights. It is therefore con- 
trary to constitutional provisions. 
The potential economies expected 
to result are greatly overestimated 
in the light of the vast superpower 
system now in operation. 

“4. Federal regulation of about 
2,000 operating and 200 holding com- 
panies verging on management will 
create an unwieldy, politically con- 
trolled bureaucracy. 

‘5. The bill is so drawn that the 


Continued on Page Fifteen. 











Arizona Irrigation Bondholders Salvage 
Investment With RFC and Citizens’ Help 





Completion of a reorganization 
and readjustment plan for the Mari- 
copa County Municipal Water Con- 
servation District No. 1 of Arizona, 
whose $4,500,000 of bonds went into 
interest default on Jan. 1, 1930, was 
announced yesterday by the bond- 
holders’ protective committee, of 
which Frederick Yale Toy is chair- 
man. Mr. Toy said that the reor- 
ganization, begun five years ago, 
provides one of the first examples 
in which holders of defaulted irri- 
gation bonds have been able to 
salvage their investment through 
the cooperation of the bondholders’ 
committee, the RFC and the citi- 
zens of the territory involved. 

The property owners conveyed 
15,000 acres of land through the 
district to a company known as 
the Maricopa Reservoir and Power 
Company, organized and owned by 
the district. 
tures of the company, due in twen- 
ty-five years, and 
were exchanged for the 


The 3 per cent deben-' 





of 
income bonds) 
district | 


bonds at $250 par value of deben- 
tures and $750 of income bonds for 
each $1,000 district bond. The in- 
come bonds are to bear interest at 
not more than 1 per cent the first 
year, 1% per cent the second and 
3 per cent thereafter. 

W. W. Lane was engaged as gen- 
eral manager and chief engineer 
of the district in 1931. With the 
estimated cost of reconstruction 
placed at $1,350,000, the RFC agreed 
to buy at par that amount of 
the district’s bonds if all bonds 
were deposited with the trustee. 
Such deposit was made and the 
RFC purchased the district bonds, 
which will mature from 1937 to 
1949. These bonds must be ser- 
viced before the obligations of the 
new company. Mr. Lane estimates 
that earnings of the new company 
in a twenty-five-year period will 
exceed $8,500,000, or more than 
enough to pay all costs. The stock 
the new company has been 
placed in trust with the Valley Na- 
tional Bank of Phoenix. 


investment with resulting | 





impresses close students of cur- 
rency matters. This is the indica- 
tion abroad, coming daily stronger, 
that the popular opposition to de- 
valuation is being weakened under 
the pounding of deflation. Accord- 


‘ing to reports, the prospect of de- 
over still} : 
' valuation is being discussed in the | 
|press and where men gather with 
‘something approaching calm resig- | 
|nation. This is plainly a new turn | 
'of events, mare significant, per-| 


haps, than any drain of gold would | 


be. 





Last Week’s Markets. 


Starting with a sharp break in 
cotton early Monday, financial 
speculative markets generally ex- 
perienced last week the greatest 
decline for any single week in sev- 
eral months. Although cotton sub- 
sequently made a moderate recov- 
ery in a highly nervous and erratic 
market, the share market closed 
not far from its low level of the 
week. Grains and other commodi- 
ties also were affected and sizable 
losses were recorded in most of 
this group. Silver, which no longer 
is considered among the com- 
modities, although some _ econo- 
mists have had it there for years, 
established a new high level in the 
world market at the close of the 
week. Uncertainties over the mone- 
tary situation abroad and the cot- 
ton market at home are recognized 
generally as important factors in 
the price situation. 





The RFC Takes Over. 


At various times since the start 
of the depression, utility investors 
have seen banking institutions step 
in and reduce to possession utility 
securities pledged against bank 
loans, but last week they saw for 
the first time the controlling stock 
in a large utility system taken by 
a government organization. This 
was the seizure of control of the 
Public Utilities Securities Corpora- 
tion by the RFC in satisfaction of 
a $2,000,000 loan originally made 
by a bank in Chicago and passed 
later to the RFC with other col- 
lateral. The Public Utilities Securi- 
ties Corporation owns 40 per cent 
of the voting trust certificates for 
Class B (voting) shares of the Util- 
ities Power and Light Corporation 
and other securities. This is vir- 
tual control of the $472,000,000 util- 
ity system. Associated Gas and 
Electric interests own about one- 
fourth of the voting trust certifi- 
cates for Utilities Power and Light 
Class B shares. The voting trust 
is due to expire on April 1, and the 
financial district is wondering how 
the RFC and the Associated group 


“only a matter of) 
-weeks”’ before the gold standard | 
would topple in its last refugé are | 








will get along as large interests in 
joint. control of Utilities Power and 





Threat to Volume Seen. 


The decline on Friday of approxi- 
mately 50 ;er cent in the price of 
memberships in the New York Curb 
Exchange to the lowest point since 
1925 was said yesterday to reflect 
members’ fears of the effect of Fed- 
eral regulation upon the Curb’s vol- 
ume of trading. Under the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act an Exchange 
may not extend unlisted trading 
privileges to a security after June 
1, 1936. 
only 346 stocks and 16 bonds are 
listed, while 818 stocks and 601 
bonds are in the unlisted class. The 
possibility that many of these un- 
listed issues may be forced off the 
Exchange and into the over-the- 


'counter market by the middle of 


seats there some uneasiness. 





Deflationary Influences. 


The recent decline in prices of 
stocks has been ascribed by one 
broker to six ‘“‘deflationary influ- 
ences.’’ He lists them as follows: 
Government emergency expendi- 
tures during December, January 
and February were $855,000,000 less 
than in the corresponding period of 
last year; resumption of large pub- 
lic expenditures has been delayed 
by the delay of Congress in approv- 
ing the President’s public works 
program; the public utility holding 
company bill has resulted in mark- 
ing down the market value of util- 
ity securities; refunding of almost 
$2,000,000,000 of Liberty Loan bonds 
will suspend any inflationary activ- 
ities in the period during which 
these bonds are being refinanced; 
plans for the elimination of 550 
NRA codes, the scrapping of which 
may affect prices or wages; and 
the ‘‘general pessimism that en- 
velops the Eastern financial cen- 
tres.’’ 





Outlook for Municipal Bonds. 


When the Monday lists of deal-| 


ers’ offerings of municipal bonds 
are scanned tomorrow, a crop of 
new high prices will be estab- 
lished. These lists had to be dis- 
continued generally last week be- 
cause sheets issued in the morning 
became obsolete before noon, an 
unusual circumstance in the gener- 
ally slow-moving municipal bond 
market. Over the week-end, at 
least, there is the opportunity to 
sift bids and thus determine actual 
market levels. With the market in 
its present temper, however, there 
is no assurance that tomorrow 
morning’s lists will be in effect by 
nightfall. 





Last Week’s Gold Transactions. 

For the first time since the week 
ended on Sept. 29, 1934, neither im- 
ports nor exports of gold were re- 
ported here last week. The only 
transactions in monetary gold to be 
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PAY CUT TOBE TEST 
OF RAIL LABOR LAW 


Roads Aim at 10°, Reduction 
to Offset Restoration 
Scheduled for April 1. 








ACT AMENDED LAST JUNE 





Adjustment Board Formation 
and Ending of Company 
Unions Among Results. 





The desire of the railway man- 
agements for a 10 per cent general 
wage reduction to offset a 10 per 
cent wage restoration to be com- 
pleted on April 1 is described as 
holding the possibility of afford- 
ing the first real test of -the rail- 
way labor law. The law, enacted 
in 1926 to supersede a previous one, 
was amended in June last year. 

To date, the chief results of the 
1934 amendment have been the for- 
mation of the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board and the ending 
of-railroad company unions. The 
board has been active since. the 
first of the year and has made 
about 200 ‘‘awards’’ or decisions in 
cases involving rules and working 
conditions, 

In accordance with the terms of 
the law, the board was organized 
within thirty days of the law’s 
enactment, its membership com- 
prising thirty-six memhers divided 
equally between management and 
labor representatives. Functioning 
of the board was delayed because 
of lack of appropriations for main- 
tenance of its office and staff, 
which, under the law, are financed 
by the government. The board is 
now organized with an office in 
Chicago under the chairmanship of 
Macy Nicholson, formerly of the 
western train service adjustment 
board. 


First Division Most Active. 


The first division of the. board, 
which has jurisdiction over train 
and yard service employes, has 
been most active. There also have 
been some decisions issued by the 
third division, which acts for teleg- 
raphers, signalmen,'_ sleeping-car 
porters and maids among others. 
The second division deals with the 
shop crafts and the fourth with 
marine workers and other em- 
ployes not covered by the three 
other divisions. 

In respect to changing the status 
of company unions or associations, 
the most pronounced result of the 
new law in this region was ef- 
fected on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. There, the former employe 
associations have been replaced by 
system boards of adjustments in 
which the management and the 
employes are represented. The 
changes affect chiefly the shop- 
men, Pennsylvania train service 
employes being members of the 
standard brotherhoods. 

The new Pennsylvania employe 
organizations are members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Shop 


| Crafts of America, an organization 
next year is causing the owners of | 


formed after the enactment of the 
1954 law. This body competes with 
the American Federation of Labor 
for the support of employes for- 
merly organized in company unions. 
Boston & Maine Railroad shopmen, 
now represented by the federation, 
are soon to vote -to determine 
whether they should affiliate with 
the new union. 


Division to Settle Disputes. 


The machinery for adjudicating 
important controversies, such as 
would be precipitated by a move to 
reduce wages, follows closely the 
means provided by the law before 
it was amended last year. 

Under the amended law, the 
Board of Mediation, comprising five 
members created by the law of 1926, 
was replaced by a National Media- 
tion Board composed of three mem- 
bers. The chief activity of the new 
board has been supervising voting 
by employes to determine the union 
by which they shall be represented. 
It is empowered to act in cases in- 
volving rates of pay, rules or work- 
ing conditions not adjusted by man- 
agements and unions in direct con- 
ference. 

Should the board fail to reconcile 
the views of management and labor, 
it shall endeavor to induce the 
parties to submit to arbitration. If 
arbitration is refused, no changes 
shall be made in rates of pay, rules 
or working conditions for thirty 
days, or until the appointment of 
an emergency board by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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Cotton Slamp Inquiry 
Is Voted by the Senate 


Special to THe New YorK TIMEs., 

WASHINGTON, March 16.— 
Senate approval of an investiga- 
tion of the recent cotton market 
break was given when the resolu- 
tion by Senator Smith was 
adopted today without discussion. 
The Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee will probably name a subcom- 
mittee to map out plans for the 
investigation, which Senator 
Smith declares he will press. 

Senator Smith believes that the 
sharp decline of prices on the 
Cotton Exchanges last Monday 
was artificially stimulated. 

The Agricultural Committee 
asked for an appropriation of 
$50,000 to finance the inquiry, but 
the Audit and Control Committee 
cut this down to $10,000, which 
was approved by the Senate when 
it adopted the resolution. 


— 


SHORTS ABSOLYED 








IN COTTON’S BREAK 





Members of Exchange Welcome 
Inquiry—Deny Sales for De- 
cline Figured in Drop. 





FEDERAL LOANS BLAMED 





Uncertainty Over Government’s 


Policy and the New Crop 
Also Felt in Market. 





The coming Senatorial investi- 
gation into last week’s break in the 
prices of cotton will be welcomed 
generally by the members of the 
New York Cotton Exchange. It is 
maintained that the usual short in- 
terest in cotton has been non-exist- 
ent for at least four months and 
that at the time of the break last 
week there was little, if any, short 
selling. 

Because of the government’s pol- 
icy of lending 12 cents a pound on 
cotton stored in the South, the 


range of the market for several 
months prior to the break was con- 
fined to less than a half cent a 
In the last four months, 


12% cents on the New York Cotton 
Exchange, there always were un- 
limited selling orders which pre- 
vented an advance. With the gov- 
ernment lending 12 cents, the sell- 
ing orders would diminish as quota- 


‘tions receded from the 12%,-cent 


level. 

This situation, it is pointed out, 
prevented development of a short 
position in the cotton market. On 
the other hand, mill and spot inter- 
ests, which normally hedge their 
purchases of spot cotton in the fu- 
tures markets as a  proteceiaa 
against a decline of price, largely 
had discontinued this practice in 
the belief that the government’s 
lending program would maintain 
prices around the 12-cent level. As 
a result, the turnover on the New 
York Cotton Exchange in recent 
months has been the smallest in 
several years. 

Besides the sensational break on 
Monday, enormous selling pressure 
was put on the new-crop months 
last week by spot and mill interests 
in order to limit losses in the event 
of a change in the policy of the 
Federal government relative to its 
program of lending on this year’s 
crop. At the close of the market 
the new-crop months 
were around 10% cents a pound, 
whereas a week before they had 
closed about 12 cents. In the break 
on Monday, the October solid at 
10.35 cents, while it closed yester- 
day at 19.52, against 11.93 a week 
earlier. 

A factor also in the decline of the 
new-crop months was the uncer- 
tainty of the size of the crop now 
being planted in the southern part 
of the belt, and the pressing of cot- 
ton not eligible for the government 
loan into immediate consumption. 
Heavy rains recently in parts of 
Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
have materially improved the out- 
look for this year’s yield. 

The speculative long interest in 
cotton had been lulled into confi- 
dence on the price level because for 
four months the market always had 
recovered from its limited reces- 
sions. Also, it was argued, substan- 
tial price advances would be re- 
quired to bring out spot cotton from 
the strongly intrenched holders. 

When futures prices, however, ap- 
proached the 12-cent level, the spec- 
ulative long cotton began to come 
on the market, and many in this 
group of holders who did not sell 
placed stop-loss orders just under 
the market. The execution of these 
orders accounted in part for the 
sharp break on Monday. 








Interest in Standard Gas’s Financing Plan 
Spurred by Bill to End Holding Companies 





Investment banking circles were 
interested particularly yesterday in 
the plan of the Standard Gas and 
Electric Company to extend $24,- 
690,500 of notes due on Oct. 1 next, 
because of the Wheeler-Rayburn 
bill in Corgress, which, if enacted, 
will require the elimination of vir- 
tually all public utility holding com- 
panies within five years. The ma- 
turing notes would be extended 
until Oct. 1, 1940, under the plan 
and thus would fall due about the 


end of that period. 
The purpose of the plan is two- 


fold—to conserve cash for the bene- | 


fit of the security holders and to 


retain the capital structure intact) 
until such time as Federal public | 





bonds of the Wisconsin Public Ser- 
vice Corporation, controlled by 
Standard Gas and Electric, which 
were registered some time ago with 
the SEC, is expected to be made 
late this week. When this transac- 
tion is consummated and the cor- 
poration’s bank loans are paid with 
the proceeds, neither Standard Gas 
and Electric nor any of its subsidi- 
aries will have any bank debt. 
Further, apart from the parent 
company’s maturities on Oct. l, 
there will be no other sizable ob- 
ligations falling due within the sys- 
tem for several years. Also, none 
of the assets of Standard Gas and 
Electric will be pledged in any way, 
and the provisions for extension of 
the notes due next Fall will prevent 
the pledging of any assets under 
any outstanding debt unless the ex- 


reported by the Federal Reserve | utility legisldtion has been worked|tended notes are secured ratably 


Bank in its daily statements were | out and teste 


those of gold earmarked for for- 
eign account, the quantity of which 
was reduced $700,000, making a net 
gain of that amount in the gold 
stocks of the United States, 


for later amendment, as in the case 
of the Securities Act and Banking 
Act, are probably good, in the opin- 
ion of financial observers. 

Public. offering of $7,000,000 of 


d. Even if a severe | 
bill were passed now, the prospects | 


with the bonds of the company. 

The extended notes are to be reg- 
istered with the SEC, it is ex- 
pected, because the assistance of 
security dealers will be required to 
further the extension plan as there 
are 15,000 holders of the notes. 








END OF WAR LOANS: 


HEARTENS WALLST, 


Calling of First Liberty Issues 
Held to Indicate Last of 
Monetary Uncertainty. 








| CONVERSION PLAN AWAITED 





Combined Note and Bond Offer 
Believed Likely—Gold-Clause 
Debt $5,000,000,000. 





The boldness of the stroke by, 
which the United States Treasury, 
elected last week to call the entire 
$1,933,209,950 of First Liberty Loan 
bonds outstanding for redemption 
on June 15, whipped up a -lagging 
government bond market, insured 
the success of conversion now in 
progress of the called Fourth Lib- 
erty 4%s and presaged a tremen< 
dous saving to the government in 
interest on its debt. “ 

In Wall Street, the decision of the 
Treasury to retire the last of its 
war loans—the calling of the re- 
maining $1,250,000,000 of Fourth 
Liberty 4%s for redemption next 
October is regarded as a foregone 
conclusion—is interpreted as official 
notice that the country is in for a 
period of freedom from monetary 
uncertainties. Thus, the magnitude 
of the operation, by which all gov-« 
erment obligations which must be 
refunded within a year, bonds, 
notes, consols and discount bills, is 
brought up to the record figure of 
$7,695,048,280 and entails an abiding 


faith in the government bond mar~ 
ket. 


‘Gold Clause”? Debt Reduced. 


With the retirement of the First 
Liberty Loan issues, and the Consol 
2s and the Panama Canal 2s an 
nounced early last week for redemp- 
tion on July 1 and Aug. 1, respec 
tively, the Treasury will have re~« 
duced its “‘gold clause’ debt to a 
little more than $5,000,000,000. At 
the same time, however, with the 
placing of the Liberty bonds in the 
short-term debt category, only about 
40 per cent of the government’s out- 
standing obligations may be classed 
as long-term. 

With money available at abnor- 
mally low rates and a distinct pref- 
erence shown in some parts of the 
banking community for short-term 
obligations, it is, of course, far 
cheaper for the Treasury to borrow 
on discount bills or notes than by 
means of bond offerings, while at 
the same time it leaves the bor- 
rower to hazard an increase in 
money rates. On this score, the 
financia: community has begun al- 
ready to canvass the possibilities 
of the terms of a conversion offer 
which the Treasury will make sub- 
sequently for the called First Lib- 
erty bonds. 

There is a considerable opinion 
that’ holders of the First Liberty 
Loan will receive an offer of long- 
term bonds or five-year notes. Yes< 
terday the new 2% per cent bonds, 
due in 1960 and callable in 1955, 
which were offered in exchange for 
the called Fourth Liberty 44s on 
April 15, closed at 100 26-32 on the 
Stock Exchange, or an indicated 
yield of about 2.80 per cent. The 
present market on government note 
issues would indicate that a 1% per 
cent coupon could be placed on @ 
five-year note issue. 


War Finaneing Ended. 


With the wiping out of the last 
of the Liberty loans this year, pro- 
vided, of course, that notice is given 
by April 15 of intention to redeem 
the balance of the Fourth 4%s on 
Oct. 15, the Treasury will have paid 
or refunded at lower interest rates 
the $16,937,551,700 of bonds issued 
to finance its participation in the 
World War. The First Liberty 
Loan became callable on June 15, 
1932. This loan, originally issued 
in 1917 in the amount of $1,989,- 
455,550 of 344s, was converted in 
part into the First Liberty 4s and 
into two issues of First Liberty 
44s, with a small amount since 
paid off. The Second Liberty Loan 
4s, originally issued in 1917 in the 
amount of $3,807,865,000, were con- 
verted subsequently into another 
issue of the same bonds bearing 
4% per cent and later reduced-by 
refunding operations, with an ex- 
change in 1927 for Treasury 3%s 
due in 1947. The Third Liberty 
Loan, issued in May, 1918, in the 
amount of $4,175,650,050, was whit- 
tled down by refunding offers in- 
cluding an exchange in 1924 for 
Treasury 4s due in 1954 and in 
1928 for Treasury 3%s due in 1943. 

The Fourth Liberty 4s, issued in 
October, 1918, in the aggregate of 
$6,964,581,000, first became callable 
on Oct. 15, 1933, when close to 
$900,000,000 were exchanged for 
Treasury bonds due in 1945 which 
bore interest at 4% per cent to 
Oct. 15, 1934, and thereafter at 3%. 
Then followed three more calls of 
certain series of the bonds for re- 
demption; one of $1,875,000,000 for 
redemption on April 15, 1934, with 
an exchange for Treasury 3% per 
cent bonds due in 1946; another of 
$1,250,000,000 for redemption on 
Oct. 15, 1934, with an exchange for 
the Treasury 3s of 1946 and 2% per 
cent notes due in 1938, and the pres- 
ent redemption on April 15, with 
the exchange offer of 2% per cent 
bonds. ‘ 

Inasmuch as one of the offers of 
an exchange for called Fourth Lib- 
erty 4%4s entailed conversion into 
long-term bonds of five-year notes 
at the option of the holders of the 
called bonds, there is ground for 
the current belief that a combined 
note and bond conversion offer may 
be made to the holders of the First 
Liberty bonds. 

Last week United States Govern- 
ment bonds made moderate gains, 
except in the cases of the First Lib- 
erty Loan issues, the 3s, first-con- 
verted 4s, first-converted 4%s and 
the first-second converted 4s, 
which showed sharp declines. Be 
cause of the complete tax-exemption 
features of the First Liberty loan, 
these bonds have had a preference 
rating, from the standpoint of ac- 
tual market yield, over other Treas- 
ury bond issues. On this score, the 
offering of a five-year note issue, 
with its special tax-exempt privi- 
leges, would operate to promote 
heavier conversion of an. 
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| 3 | 36°, '\Aus. Nich. pr. “A (5)* | 38%) 36%! 365, y %, | J 50 1¥g\ 74 |\|Goodrich (B. F.),...! 84%! me | & 1, Stand. Gas & Elec. ..| 1%! 174 etd 
Established 1891 ? 4 petit se ok) Es 3 sy sy engedaai _ 92" va + wee gg EY . pi 1744) 175, rc | | 53, , Stand. G. & El. $4 - ray 234 ze 
New ve aoe Exchange ; i 71, Baltimore a Okie. | gi, rid 8" ag _y 8 git 4 1%! Graham-Paige seen | hoes tt EM ; 6 : Sea - EL 37 Pe | ry 3" sl 6 } . 6 | Open to Public 
New York Curb Exchange | 100*,||Bamberger pf. (64)* 104 |104}, ™ 10414 '+ if 10444 106 _* os al waaen -| Sel Sl an | £1111 |!Stand. Oil Exp. pf. (5) 1131/1131 113%4 13 1) Commodity Exhibition of unusual 
Chicago Board of Trade | | _5%@|Barnsdall Corp.. 6} 6) 6) 6 | .. 1 6 | 6% wei) of deen tee 2" A ane : Ai oa! . fe| 27%! Stand. Oil of Cal. (1)| 2a%| 28%;| 2814! | 2814) 285 satevest to ts ee 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. oi) Hd bed uk ee (b4) 3815; 3814) say, 3814/+- &% | 7% 3845 a 4! 291, oo (W.T) pea) ; 4 @}oee i a | 23 ||Stand. Oil of Ind. (1).! 2314 235%| 23% | 233% imterest to the ~~ or trom 
'|Beatrice Crm. (a C)| 16%| 16%! 16%, 163, !+ 161, M4 ‘4 | | 8. | | 36 ||Stand. Oil N. J. (41%) | ae | 361, 4) 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. daily. 
AS Besadway, Now York ||) ts | 7 Bera, recta) ity) dial ful itl <: | BBL ae kes ; | Sy Schlag boat) Swe 
My \4.\|Belding-Hem. (a50c 5 5 | oe os ' | | | : | 36 terling Sec. cv. uy ; 
Telephone: BArclay 7-0100 171,| 117, |Bendix Aviation .... | 12%) 12%, 1213 /— vat 1215 i | | | prop. (50c) | | gi 9% + : | Hs pebem J Warner ~ste 4 36 
Cable Address: — 1739) 151, '|\Ben. Ind. Loan (114) 9 | s| 1556]. 1546/ .. || ort ‘Gt. West. Sug. (2.40).! ”® . ‘| 29 | | | mrl|Stone & Webster.. 25%, 2% 
BRANCH OFFICE 3814; 34 Best & Co. (2) 35 7 ee | 351/ s. '\Guantanamo Sugar..| ly | . ¥, || | 9 3 | rit imiudabaker Cu, now.| 0 oi ” 
60 East 42nd S MUrray Hill 2-6353 3453} 225,', Bethlehem Steel tree 2345 la} 2334) 23% |— 3, || | 3%|' Hahn Dept. Strs.... vo 3% | + ly! | 11914/11544||Sun Oil pf. (6) 119 (119 o. oO 
Bradford, Pa. New London, Conn. 13%5 | aaa... 110 | 10%! 10 | 104 + 0 | 1039! 00 | ore |Hahn De mek gecia | | 8 et ie | 664) | 16%| 11%s| iSuperheater (SOc) ... a3 12 12 7 | LEIGH J. SESSIONS 
uffalo, N. ‘ Yiagara Falls, N.Y. 8 | + eee! : . 7i,| | a ° ae | >, — 4 53! uperior Se seéeee06e ° 3 ‘SB Aa /8 | 
Detroit, Mich. North Adams, Mass. 97, 49%'|Bohn Al. & Br. (3)..) BY, | Ya | | 16 ‘ove -Walk. Refrac.| | | | | Crior’ StSGl cccecel) FF SY, Bl cs |] OF | 
Geneva, N. Y. Olean, N. Y. 90 . ‘Bon Ami, A (75)....* 4| 974 4| lt | 98 | \ | | wt. | | Ra foe tat tng sete | 17% 1754 sr] 21% ve ‘ 39% CORPORATION 


| 500 
Hartford, C . P ic, N. J. 3, | ; 5/ 2 | | ; ; i, 
artfor onn assaic 44! 211.) Borden Co. rt ) %! 215; .. || 215 oy) 81 | 36%; | 3C14|/Texas Gulf Sul. (2).. 31% 34 | 30%) 30" “ a y Established 1925 
; 1/ 
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Jamestown, N. Y. Paterson, N. J. | ans 5/ | | rt A | ; At 
Jersey City, N. J. Pittsburgh, Pa. ¢: 28% Borg-Warner (1%4).. | eumar’ £8 | | 30 | 5 oi 3 . 775 I add 85 85 8414 My 7a} } 82 | 84%) 253%,' 1544!||\Texas & Pacific | 15g 
New Britain, Conn. Pittsfield, Mass. : s| 24% Briggs Mfg. 3, 26 | re 4 %| 26 | 753 71 | Hercules * S sien | ++ || 69 | 70% a| 414! 31,/|Texas Pac. Coal & Oil| 3 Ai «+ || 
Toledo, Ohio 3, 2316 |Briges & Stratton(3)! 2 | | | mI Ye! 2814) 125 |122 |'Hercules P. pf. (7). *e| 1241, 12414 124% 24 —— 123%, 4112414 11} 81, \Texas Pac. Land Tr.| 1014! ot ae Z| 17 East 42nd St. New York 
4 os dean od 7 ( pond 3 34 4 3 | a! Ms wat ts, a ante f Cho. pf. (15) |107% 107% (1074, 10712 + ry 10634: ‘107% 193, 15i, Thatcher Mfg (a25c) 17 s Al 63, | 00 VAnderbilt 3-3407-8 
1/ . 29°) | : y 3/ ‘i an } oR TE , , 
a yn.-Man. T.(a75c) 38 | ea 4% O84, Holland Furnace ....' 6%!| 6% rt 65+ % | 64% 7 | may | | 
15, a & Queens Tr.’ 15%! 1%) 14) 1%/— 4 | 11 | 7 ‘!tHollander & Son (S0c)} 7 {| 7 | 7 | 7 | .. | 7% tig The Fair pf 
43°, Bklyn. Union Gas (5) 43%4)! x | eee | 91; 6% Houdaille-Hersh., B..|) 714 7% s— ) 
. . : ; | 3. : ’ | d 25,' Third Avenue 
41. Brunswick-Balke-C. eR : 17%,’ 9!,° Houston Oil 10 10 0 ; 
N » ¢ k 81, Bucyrus Erie cv. se Vg 8 mir 3 , 383: 114° Houston Oil (new)...! | 2y + 1% wide Wat piping : 
ew ror 54 344 Budd (BE. G.) Mfg... 3% 3% 31, 31). 3 BBR 1,000 |] 52m 43° Howe Sound (3) 5 | 4514 Silt: | | fella ee, Saeee oe r ' 
it] & M 7 28, Budd Whee] ee ° 2" 2 23; 2: ~ 23, ‘ 1344 614 Hud. & Man, pf 7 7 7 + _ : 4 a4 te Heh Detroit | : 8 4 a7 j 4 97 5 ' | ; Sehu ler T ust 
ay / / at P j P s ° ; y ‘Rm eo . ) 4 ; *-e | 
litle tge. apt ay Burr Adds Mt. ran MY Sie Yt mR Willeeee Wetes Cars| we 3" yl Sl 8 {| 28%, Timken Roll. Bg. (1), 29%) 2954) 2914| 20i4'+ || 28%,| 29% ‘| y r 
. . + . 4 . * ee / ‘ « < Ky 47 


+ 
| a fC , ® | 6 |T ‘r. Cp. (25c)! D4) | ee 1 } 5M | 
F1 = BK - te "4 et —tenionge Sere: “4 oe es 171,. 9!, Hllinois Central | mr %& M4 33, 17, #ri-Continental ee 14 g| 214! r Tell 2%] 2% | Shares 
‘4 ‘4 “4 } ; 5 j 
























































S71, 44 Illinois Cen. isd. li. ) ' 36 | Trico Products (244). 
£: y tes. la | "8 «9%, Canada D. G. Ale (1); 10'; ’ Ro ee - 2', 2', Indian Refining , i} 2 ; 6 | 3%''Truscon Steel | 356! 35, ; ee | 33 
tificates and specific participa- || 3° 9, Canadian Pacific ... | 975; .. 97% e 33 255, Indus.-Rayon (1.68).. , , 264 31, Twin City Rp. Trans. . | Bal Be. : 3 344) if A Modern 
tion certificates sold through || 46%, Case (J. I.) Co....... ‘ ; 33) 475, | | 701, 60'4 Ingersoll-Rand (2)... 61% 513, i 34 yi %, 18% Tw. Cy. Rp. T. pf...*| 20 | R14  S | | ‘ 
; ; : 361, Caterpillar Trac. (1). 38'9 358 3§ 38%, 4- * : iq 47 4 Ins'shares Ctfs (Md) | | o ; aT | , 
the leading title companies. 353,' 201; Celanese Corp = eT a, ® we ang Oy aca P | >| 54 Und.-Ell.-Fisher (2)..| 54}, : | S44gi+ 4 | ‘| investment Frogram 
Wa. aden? ® d sell whole || 27%, 224. Cent. Aguir. As. (14g); 25 | 25 | 2 + 9 | 24%) 23 0 || 16's 8% Interboro R. Tr. (k).) 10% 104 * a o | ie. care. oe See) ee : | 
—o sO buy aid — W 4 eT 385, Cerro de Pas. Cop.(2) / : % a "s : 5 , 2%! Int. Agricultural ....! “3 3l% : 5 | = 9 Nap 7 
mortgages — paid-up or e- |) | 35, Certain-teed Prod. ..| 4 | 4 .. 2M v 16114 1491, Int. Business M. (p6) 154 154 154 134 Hs, “ifie pt. 
faulted. 36 | Chesapeake Corp. (3) | 3714, 3735) ¢ + ¥ | | 65, 3%, Int. Carriers 97,''Unit. Aircraft 
| | 3, 3714'\Ches. & Ohio (2.80)..| 3815! 38a! 373 er ) “i @, ei (200) : ul 4%) 4% 4% | 41o|\Unit. Air Lines v t.c.. 
As dealers we do not charge | : 5.\\Chicago Gt. West.(k) a ee % ' a 33 | 22% Int. C i 2 a 2 | | 23%/|'Unit. Biscuit (1.60)... 
commission — net prices will | 4ig! 182\Chi. Gt. West. pf.dk)| 1&1 2°| 18 aH 9d | ~gitnt, Cement (1) 3%| 23% 534,| 46 ||Unit. Carbon (2.40).. 
; 4 2 | 43%; 3414; Int. Harvester (60c). TI ni 
be given by letter or wire 14:/C., M., St. P. & Pac. 7, ‘7 3 144 |Unit. 
‘to those who cannot call. | 3/ a C., M., St. P. & P. pf.| al | 4, | aaltiee + eatnttngg Pred, : Sy 29%) 203,||Unit. 
® ce 3) 7) = / ? | >| 44} ‘ ; ‘ . ~ . eee- - | S| it. 
| 73e rea cag ea Tool. | Yj 53, Ol pala d 2a, an a Nick., Can. (60¢) 2314) 2314 | 231,| 2354 + etd 3 \\Unit Electric Coal.. 
e 78)! . v8 | Z Ya | | nt. . eo] 5 47, 41, |— 7 | vat . 
DUNNE &CO. oT Gh ee Boe aa O74) | Di) Int, | 64] 6 STs) 644 — tz) “oH (Unit, Gax Imp. Cs. 
om ‘oh Cc. RIAaP 1% vf. (| 36 | 31 .|/Island Creek Coal (2)| 31 | 31 | 31 | 31 |— 0244 8714|\Unit. Gas Imp. pf.(5)| 88 
SL eEmoers A: Z) 1/1) a ’ 1/4! 12 . . s 
; 93;| 951, hicka t.Oi] (2 575s| 3844||\Johns-Manville 405% ' 4055 391, | 3914 '— 39 | 39% 7 71U. S. Distribut. pf... 7 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 4 a dpe Se COL 125 |11714||Johns-Man. pf. (7).. “118 1118 (118 |118 |+- 20 | 7 
40 Wall Street, New York a1) 31 iChrysler Corp. 


Complete Information and 
Distribution Plan will be 
sent to Dealers on requeat. 
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11178 1120 ; Express 
| | 10 | 74||Kaufmann D. S. Coney) 2 oi 914/ 8% o4\t Gypsum (1) .... 
; 
BOwling Green 9-2180 9% | 87 | \City Ice & F. | | 90 | 90 | .. || 88%! 9014) 10 |f 19 | 15%||Kayser (J.)&Co.(50c) | 16%) 16%) 16% . Indus. Alco. (2)| 
14! g\|City Stores ( 4 oa fh: SH) 800 2%%| %||Kelly-Springd. T. Ck) | 7 a 1 peered | 
7 a. City Stores v. t e(k)| 3% 3, | 4 44 | oY Sn 63%||Kelly-Sp. T. ORPECE)) 7 seeenee, 
18032 ae Eee tag pf. (7)* be, 178K, tts, 2'121%4)+- U4 | 0 10 6 |\Kelsey- layes Wh., 9 | 10 a Man i tee 
iad : oca-Cola (8) 117814 '17814'178%4|17814, 2. | | 71, 34/|\Kelsey-Hayes Wh. BI 63, eaity + 
We Own & Ofler—Complete First 18%4) 16% \Colgate Palm. P.(50c)| 16%) 17, 17 | 885 | 16%! 17 | 18% 14% ‘Kelvinator Cp. (+70c) 15% i . a ell Be of. | 26% 26% ot 
o%|. § ollins ikman....' 95s 5a; . 955 .. || 95e 1833, 13% Kennecott Cop. (60c)! 14%) 15 | 14%) 15 |+ 15 u ‘ 
TITLE MORTGAGES 69% ||Collins & Aik. pf. (7)*| 71172 | 71 | 72 [41 |! 70 0 | 26%)\Kinney (G.R)Co. pf.*| ih a7y,| 2714 27%4'— 27 7% 40 || 124%4/106%4 U.S. S., R. & M. (h9) 113% 113% gran 
51, Colorado F. & I. (k).| 1 | 1% 1 “OS | ae Ge et? 22 19%, ||Kresge (S.S.) Co. (1)| 20 | 20%) 20° | 20%) .. | 69 | 62%| U. S.S. Ref. pf. (3%4)| 67 | 67 | 2814) 
$15,000 eaten & Trost 4 5 | Colo. F. & I. pf. (k)* 7% 4) T%-MHMit- Mi 7] 8 | 20 106), [Kresge (S.S.) pf. (7)* 108%) 110% 108%4'11014|+ 4° 11044) 4014, 28 ||U. S. Steel A | 2a” 4 | 2314 
ond 35-32 29th St., Astoria--for $9975 4) ont |coumbia Gas & Bi. |. oi | 464 4 1, %| 23% Kroger G. & B.(1.60)| 24%) 241g, 241g) 244 + | 247%! Me: a yp et | | 
ee 3514 Col. G. & E. pf. A (6) 37% | 94 9d - 23,''Laclede Gas | 33 138 | 38.118 1+ %I 118 | 7) 3% United Stores, A . a | 53 
$6,0 Title Guarantee & Trust || 34; 31 Col. G. & E. pf. B(5)* 34! 3 32}; 3 i+ ¢ i ¢ | , - Y ; -, a) a ae) | ar o)| aaa | 65), 481, United Stores pf. | 
34) 2417 ° b ' : 8 ambert Co. ‘ y 3 26%, 2654 a a , 263, | 27 2 14 1/} 
No. 299 E. 45th St, Bkiym--lr $5000 | $55 3434 Colum, “Pie'vit.. (mi) a 44} gag! ta a 1il Gael | 8. Lane Bryant i ee ee ee rast) 12 Univ. sige & Rel 16) 16) 158 | 
$4,000 Title Guarantee & Trust | 4 3914 Commercial Credit(2)| 4114) 41% Vel 41044 iG)! ant 5, 49, 107s|| benign Port. C a) oe | ee et oe 2 1 ||\Util. Pw. & Lt., A...| ls! Mh . 2 tei} 1 6 | : S d f 
No. 2306 Kenmore Pl., Bklyn—for $3250 | 33 29'g Coml. Cr. pf. B ati, 305% 305 0% : i, a bee d as a 3 rl Ye ee YZ ‘is at 1%; 14||Vadsco Sales Corp. : 1 & , ee en or 
621, 5614''Coml. Inv. Tr. (*#214)) 575g! , ed ouey | ok oe if 2 <? 3? — 14 7 4 13%,| 145 eer | oe 
$5,500 New York Title & Mtge. |. 11513 111" Gomi, I. T. ev-pf.(e6) 112%, 113% 1124 1121, = Libbey-O-F. G. (1.20) 24%) 2474 24% 24%'+ 24% 24%) aD) See aee Chee. | a ae \ a 2%) 3 4 Prospectus 
No. 1541--64th St., Bklyn--for $2750 237, 175% Coml. Solvents (4 85c) | 19 | 18%) 181, Liggett & My. (*5).../103% 103% 102%, 102%, .. 102! 2'103% 45. 2%, Va.-Car. Chem. +0 oie “2. 7 # p 
; ow | “488 By Poneman yp seine may 1 el Wl | Liggett & My., B(i5) 104% 104%4'103!, 10314 — 103° |103%%4| 27, a Va. “Car. Ch. 6% ee. ~ | » | 19% ut + Aie,| 19% 1985) i 
y ; | 5; : ; | 4 Ls Lima Locomotive ...| 14%, 14% 14 | 14 |= 143; | 91 i Va. w. Pp "4 | | 
Sond oF Lan fer information ai ral tin Arete er Q). I 3, hata de , gee 171g Link Belt (60c) a 14th | 19% 110 '10914! Vulcan Detin. pf.(7)*.110 [110 /110 |110 4 | Dealers in ee cities 
e ~ 4 EVs . . at* / ter, Ve 4 7; 7 i i i P p ' r} ' 
| 4014' 9 | Congress Cigar 4 oi, 2 gZi— Yl 9°! gy i in eds gery le. nf | 26, 2%| 1%||Wabash (k) .........| 14; 1%! 1%! 14’... || Ve VY THE PARKER CORPORATION 
@. ay Deixc 1014, 7 Consolidated Cigar...| 7g Zig Tig Tig ig|| | | | 31% ||Loew's, Ine. - (2 34% | | 7% 4%||\Waldorf Sys. (h20¢) . 414) 414 + 4% | 
a = ; 7iZ: 41,’ Consol. Film Ind. ...| 4%| 45! | 45q'— | an : ‘Loft, Inc. Ly) 1 45| 2%4||Warner Bros. Pict.. .| iP 2 TH 24) || 2% 2%! | 60 State Street. Bostom 
32 Broadway, N. Y. Digby 4-9640 ot 6 Cun tan ee | | a : 4| 3314 Loose-Wiles Bis. .| 34 247, 14's Warner Br. P. pf.. 15 | .. | 15 | 16%! | General Distributors 
| (j2), cash 19 | 19 19 | | 9) 28 | eortlard (E.) (13.29).| 2%) : |Warren Bros. 134 3% | "3% : : 
225, 15% Consolidated Gas (1), | 17% ii 17 oy | Lou. G. & E., A (144), | 3014! Wesson Oil&Sn.(71%)| 32 | 32 
82 °| 7214) Consol. Gas pf. (5). reid | 7644+ %\Lou. & Nash. (3)....| 38%| 38%) 38%) | 34 ||\West Penn El.,A(7)* 
| 6%! . '|Macy (R. H.) (2) 35) 8 | 


| 8%! 644 Consol. Oil (h42c). Biel 6%! 6%! .. || . 6&1 6% 700 ) 36 | WestPenn El. pf.(6)*| 
| 135, 95;|'\Container Corp., A..| 103 10%, 4) 204i... 11-20 | ‘ 14| 185g||:Magma Copper (2).. 5, 20% 
O S 544, 35, Container Corp., B. {4 3% ‘gi 3% + WI! , | | | 1 |\Mallinson (H.R.)&Co. | 1%! 

1 | a, ''Contl. Baking, . a ee ; 1344||Man. Elev. m. g. (kK). x 1434) 


o4 
| 95 ||\West Penn P. pf.(6)*| 
%| §514!!|West. Maryland..... 

° — ; 7344) 62%, Contl. Can. (2. 40). | | Y a ‘ ' j f 4%,||Marancha Corp. ede { 4% 

In listed securities carried 13; | '\Contl. Motors %| | -%| ee ¢ 634 4||Marshall Field 7 7 8 
on conservative margin. 19% 15it ‘Contl. Oil of | | | | 23%||Mathieson Alki. 2414 
| (a12tge) 15% 6} 15%) asu| .. | , 28 ||McCall Corp. (2) 28%, 

y I —_ , 68 , 62 |'Corn Prod. Ref. (3).| 64 | | 64 >|| 633% '4;'McCrory Strs., A (k)| 9 9 

- Your Inquiries Invited 157 149 '\Corn Prod R. pf. (7). 187 ee 7 |\McCrory Strs., B (k) 
6%%| 414||Coty, Inc. %4||McGraw-Hill Pub. .. 
| 357° A Gr. of Wheat (42%). McIntyre Porc. M.(2) 


| 23%4|\Cr. Cork & Seal (1). McKeesport T. P. spe 
Bunsrombe & Cn. 54! 23i4\iCr, Cork & § y 


oo agua Ait isc 

it Gugany Pe Sug. pf.* McKess pf | 

5 |lcurtis Publ 7 ie a). McLellan Stores (Kk). O%| 30% . va ? Dividend rates as given in the above table are the annual cash pay- SCRIP 
urtis Publishing . } 


160 Broad St. New York /8 A Curtis Publish. pt.@ Mesta Machine (1'4). “ 3 ments based on the latest quazterty or half-yearly declarations. 
6\\Curtis Publish. p 


Miami Copper 25% .* 1% *Unit of trading less than 100 shares. +Partly extra. {Plus 9% in stock. | 
Branch Offie 2 '|\Curtiss-Wright —esaws of Mia -Cont. Pet. (hdc); 9% , : 9 a Paid this year. Payable in stock. e Payable in cash or stock. f Plus : HANS UTSCH & Co. 
° ° | .64||Curtis-Wright, A.... "a 


814||Mid. Steel Prod , } % id last m 

+) ' 1 i ecial preferred stock. Plus 4% in stock. h Pa ast year—no 2 

66 Court St. Brooklyn, N. Y. %.| 16 ||\Cutler-Hammer ,.... 6014||Mid. Stl. P. istpf.(8)* 64 | 64 — 6414 a Mg rate. ~ Accumulated dividends. k Companies reported in receiver- 30 Becadwag New York 
| 23 ||\Deere & Co. 


| pay ¥, | 58 Minn. 7 mee. eA) | | / ship or being reorganized. m Plus 5% in stock. nPlus 3% in stock. ‘=Tel. BOwling Green 9-8825=— 
24 | Delaware & oe : 3) oy ; oy x Ex dividend. 
%! 11 |'Del., Lack. & West. 


=| 19% | 31 |\Minn.-M. P. Imp. pf. 32 | 32 | | 32. o] p Plus 2% in stock. 
%4| 345% | Di Match pf.(1} | | : ™ | 
STOCKS—BONDS [0412 342 Diam. Mines (@) oon 


14'/|Minn. & St. Louis(k) ; Y 4 "y : | 
25,'|Mo.-Kan.-Texas ..... 4 | | 
COMMODITIES Bi, ‘Dom. Stores (1.20). A ethene ge ae tte 7 | | Oa ts : | 2| 37 M A R K E T A V E R A G E S 
a7 ~i* j / | j i. a ve /4 | ' 
vi | | %| 1744''Douglas Aircraft .... an iiMonsanto Chem. (1). | 74 | 57% y | STH! Saturday, March 16, 1935. 
a Gees akerees® ana oc! 3 |! Dunhill Internatl.. : @ + | 3% ,| 21%'|Montgomery Ward ..| V, | 3} 23%'— 34) | | 23%! ama 
a ec ; » 875, Du Pont de N. (2. 60), 8814| 8854) 8754! 875, I— | n| 8734) 471 = , 4' 18 call | be 
s /2 2. , ‘ 1 oi +g | 300 FULL YEARS. | 
a se cemaggeaan mt | 107 {104 ||Duq. Lt. 1st pf. (5).* 10444 110414) 1041, 10414) +- 14) 102% | 10414] 40 +4 "74 ered —* : Z| | | | Sours e Net High. Date. Low. Date. .| wee - ALL ISSUES. 
ash or Margin Accoun 8 | 3%||Eastern Rolling Mill.| 414) 4¥4| 4%) 4u4| .. || 4%) 4341 | 7 |\Mullins Mfg. ......0-| 7—! 7%! 73) Tit %!| Ti High. Low. ) ) -++ 84.24 Apr. 20 72.97 Jan. $ 82.34) B: | BOUGHT + SOLD - QUOTED 


Inquiries Invited 1231,':1104%, Eastman Kodak (5)./117% 117% 1173; 117Y, ‘| | an 33... 79.31 July 18 60.05 Mar. 3 $e: 

231 S Yai— 1 117 1181, K 48,|\Murray Corp. ..cecces V4 | , oe ‘| | 25 railroads.... 21.84 21.65 -10 Be: 

A. Ae t & Cc 207% 165, i[EFaton Mfg. (1).......| 173%! 17%, 17% 17%| 7 } 1714| 173; A opt : 7982! gan | 25 industrials. 1137.64 136.53 136.59 —. 1932... 72.61 Aug. 23 51.94 May 31 | ALPHA DISTRIBUTORS 

a a A Cos a JID 99 | 191. Elec. Auto- Lite 207; | 207, ! 0 | 4, 9 2034, ‘2 | writd bower es (1). asia cies 4g P +; . i . ' me BORG. c cwces 9.74 79.09 79.13 —. : * 

+ aenit ~ /2 = >||Nationa BOGS . oss } ay, | a. - 1 : r | 

eee ee 11014107 \\Elec. Auto-L. pf.(7)*! 109541085 109 109 |— ¥X| | 108% 109% v4 95%,|\Natl. Biscuit (2) .. | , 4 | DAILY nape ore STOCKS. FOREIGN BONDS. | 80 Broad St., New York. HAnover 2-8606 

1, | 7! | 4) ) y : Al : ; — 9. 78. . ~——Met C —— 

SPRINGS & CO. 85 6% (Elec. & Musical Ind. | eet Bl T*) Tal Moo] 19e! 13 IiNatl. Cash Reg: (Sie)) 144 14 + %!| 13%) 1444) | 400: | Mer. 4 fas fo 2% = Net Change — 

Members New York Stock Exchange || 3 | li, Elec. Pw. & Lt. 396) .... - |] : ye) 454. 114 ‘'Natl. Dept. Strs. (k). A va | "aaa | | | 200 a ee ae ' 9: 10 foreign bonds..107.89 —.53 —2.86 —5.36 
and other leading exchanges | 44, 214!| Blec. 
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INDIVIDUALS WITH MONEY 


offered unusual opportunity to par- 
ticipate in short-term, self-liquidati 
secured loans showing high yiel 
THEODORE TAYLOR DISCOUNT CORP. 
COMMERCIAL LOANS 


40 Exchange Pi. Est. 1886. HAnover 2-2970 
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EXEMPTION RULES 
AMENDED BY SEC 


Revision Affects Those Securi- 
ties Admitted to Unlisted 
Trading Privileges. 








THREE SECTIONS CHANGED 





Among Them Is No. 16, Cover- 
ing Persons Who Hold 10 Per 
Cent of Such Issues. 


~— 





Special to Tas New YORK TIMES... 

WASHINGTON, March 16.—Rules 
governing securities admitted to un- 
listed trading privileges and their 
exemption from the reporting re 
quirements under the Securities Act 
of 1933 were amended today by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

The revised rule exempts from 
Section 16a a person who is a 10 
per cent holder of an unlisted secur- 
ity and is not a holder of 10 per 
cent of a listed security or a direc- 
tor or officer of the issuer. 

The text of the revised rules 
reads: 


AMENDMENT TO RULE JF4. 


Effective April 18, 1935, Rule JF4 
is amended to read as follows: 
Rule JF4 (a) Exemption of Unlisted 
Securities From Sections 12 and 13. 

Any security as to which permis- 
sion to continue or extend unlisted 
trading privileges on a national se- 
curities Exchange is effective pur- 
suant to the rules of the commis- 


sion, the issuer of which has no, 
security registered as a listed se-| 


curity on the same Exchange, shall, 
while such permission is effective, 
be exempt from the provisions of 
Sections 12 and 13 with respect to 
the filing of reports or statements 
by the issuer with such Exchange, 
and, unless the Issuer also has a 
security registered as a listed secur- 
ity on any other national securities 
Exchange, with respect to such fil- 
ing with the commission. 


(b) Exemption of Unlisted Secur- 
ities From Section 16. 

(1) If an issuer has no equity se- 
curity registered as a listed secur- 
ity on a national securities Ex- 
change, any equity security of such 
issuer as to which permission to 
continue or extend unlisted trading 
privileges on a national securities 
Exchange is effective pursuant to 
the rules of the commission, shall, 
while such permission is effective, 
be exempt fron the provisions of 
Section 16. 

(2) If an issuer has any equity 
security registered as a listed se- 
curity on a national securities Ex- 
change and also has an equity se- 
curity which is not so registered, 
but as to which permission to con- 
tinue or extend unlisted trading 
privileges on such or any other na- 
tional securities Exchange is effec- 
tive pursuant to the rules of the 


commission, such unlisted security | 


shall be exempt from the provi- 
sions of Section 16 in so far as those 
provisions would otherwise apply to 
any person who is directly or in- 
directly the beneficial owner of 
more than ten per cent of such un- 
listed security and is neither a di- 
rector or officer of the issuer there- 
of nor directly or indirectly the 
beneficial owner of more than 10 
per cent of any class of any equity 
security of such issuer which is 
registered as a listed security. 





Eastern States Power Vote Set. 

Stockholders of the Eastern 
States Power Corporation will vote 
on April.10 in Baltimore on chang- 
ing the name of the company to the 
Eastern States Corporation. The 
company’s only substantial invest- 
ment is 1,000,000 common shares of 
St. Regis Paper Company. 








Federal Reserve System: 
Ratio res. to notes and dep. 
Total reserves 
U. 8. 
Rediscounts 
Note circulation 


United States Treasury : 


Monetary gold stocks 


Gold movement (New week) s 
Imports 


Ome eles of dollar:* 


GLAND— 
Gold holdings (pounds).. 
Note circulation (pounds) 
FRANCE— 
Gold holdings (francs). 


GERMANY— 
Gold holdings (marks). .f 


Bank exchanges: 


Money rates: 
COED nn cevceewes sesec 
Time (60-90 days)..... seeee 
Commercial paper 
Bankers’ bills (90-day).. 


Sales of securities: 
Stocks (N. Y. Stock Exch.) 
Stocks (MN. Y. Curb) 
Bonds (N. Y. Stock. Exch.). 
Bonds (N. Y. Curb) 


Market averages: 


New financing: 
Domestic bonds .. 
Miscellaneous: 
Carloadings (cars) . 
Crude oil output (barrels).. 
Elec. power output (kwh.). 
*Based on French franc. 





193,005,880 
378,919,751 


.82,619,000,000 
Note circulation (francs). 83, 008, 000,000 
80,200,000 

Note circulation (marks) t 3,489,300,000 
New York Clearing House.$3,866,695,424 


7,129,759 


,310 
$82,647,800 
$21,146,000 


$9,040,000 


2,526,400 
1,724,131,000 
tAs of March 9. 


Previous 
Week. 


72.4% 
5,819,303,000. 
2,430,486 ,000 


$8,016,400 


99.48c 
99.09c 


193,092,176 
380,065,454 


82,195,000,000. 
83,744,000,000 


80,100,000 
3,617,400,000 
$4,301,267 ,468 


1 
%-1 
% 


* 


8,875,483 
809,395 
$94,126,200 
$21,937,000 


%-1 


% 
Ys 


82.34 
78.74 


83.85 
80.43 


80.83 
80.02 


81.91 
81.16 


109.05 
107.89 


109.44 
108.59 


$69,864,000 
604,642 


2,473,850 
1,734,338,000 


587,270 





Iron and steel (tons): 

Ingot production 

U. S. Steel Corp. shipments 
Railroad earnings: 

145 Cl. I rds. (net o 
Construction contrac 

37 Eastern States. .......00* 
Cotton: 

Consumption (bales) 

*January. 


. ine.)* 


$21,348,557 
$99,773,900 


MONTHLY COMPARISONS. 


February. 
2,742,125 


Previous 
Month. 
2,834,170 
534,055 
$38,738,295 
$92,768,900 


546,787 


583,137 


478,281 





contraction in turnover. 


a contra-seasonal trend. 
preceding years are as follows: 


was the most important change. 
than the Federal allowance o 





$24,000,000, 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 
WEEK ENDED MARCH 16,- 1935. 


Last 
Week. 


"12.8% 
,824,135,000. 
2,430, 361,000 


$6,425, 08,000 7,000 
$3,136,652,000 $3,159, 989,000 $2,989, 052, 000 


Same Week 
Last Year. 
68.2% 
4,503,776,000 
2, ag ,840,000 


Total money in circulation .$5,454,000,000 $5,478,000,000 $5,345,000,000 
$ ‘551,000,000 $8,546,000,000 


$7 ,605,000,000 
$35,322,900 


100.9c 
100.6c 


192,020,920 
369,632,045 


73, 980,000,000 
81, 937,000,000 


312,900,000 
3,386 ,000,000 


$3,734,014, 786 
1 
%-1 
1 

Ve 

7,129,759 


900 
1,647,024,000 


Same Month 
Last Year. 
2,183,160 
85,500 
$31,058,275 
$186 ,468,700 


477,046 


The Federal Reserve System’s ratio of reserves to liabilities de- 
clined slightly in the week ended on Wednesday due to an increase 
in the system’s deposits, in spite of a $5,000,000 increase in reserves. 

Total money in circulation was down 
roughly in accordance with the seasonal movement. 

Monetary gold stocks rose $5,000,000 further in the week ended 
on Wednesday, chiefly as a result of the additions from mines, but 
in the past calendar week there were no imports or e 
for the first time since the week ended on Sept. 29, 19 


The dollar was strong, closing at 100.6 cents of the French franc 
parity, a new high on the movement. 
showed strength, but the gold bloc currencies were weak. 

Sales of stocks on the Stock Exchange showed an increase in 
volume over the preceding week, but the trend was lower, the aver- 
age group closing at a loss of $2.90. Bond sales, however, showed a 


which was 


i of gold, 


Sterling and the Scandinavians 


Electric output in the week ended March 9 declined slightly, in 
Comparisons with corresponding weeks of 
4.68 per cent over 1934, 
cent over 1933, 12.07 per cent over 1932, 2.84 per cent over 1931, 1.48 
per cent below 1930 and 1.27 per cent over 1929. 

Crude oil production in the United States was up 52,550 bales. 
An increase of 56,800 bales in the daily average output of ‘California 


Production was 6,100 barrels more 
2,520,300 daily. 


23.98 per 








CORPORATION LOANS 
7.2% OF OLD AVERAGE 





Exchange Trading Also, Fell 


in 1934, Reaching 13.2% of 
1927-29 Mark, Says Ballock. 





Corporate underwritings last year 
in the United States were only 7:2 
per cent of the 1927-1929 average, 
according to the firm of Calvin 
Bullock. The approximate value of 
security trading on the New ~York 
Stock Exchange last year was Orily. 
13.2 per cent of the 1927-29 average 
and in the first two months of this 
year 8.8 per cent. 

“It has been commonly —ob- 
served,’’ the survey continues, ‘‘fol- 
lowing major cyclical depressions 
that new corporate financing has 
always expanded rapidly close on 
the heels of general business recov- 
ery. This has been the recent ex- 
perience of England and Canada. 
Clearly it has not been so in the 
United States. Our total domestic 
corporate underwritings in 1934 
were actually 27 per cent below 
the 1932 volume. 

“But industry cannot long con- 
tinue without capital. The urgency 
of this necessity has. become so 
patent that new capital has already 
been supplied, but out of the public 
purse. The declining trend of pri- 
vate long-term capital financing 
has been met by a rapidly rising 
trend in new government financing. 
A substantial proportion of the pro- 
ceeds of huge public borrowings in 
recent years is being passed on to 
private business in intermediate 
long-term credits through several 
governmental lending agencies, 
thus directly displacing in part the 
need for private credit.’’ 


ASKS VAN SWERINGEN CURB 


Dr. 








Beard of Mlissourl Pacific 
Group Protests to RFC. 





Special to Tos NEW Yorx Tres, 

WASHINGTON, March 16.—Re- 
organization plans for the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad have been discussed 
here with Chairman Jones of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion by Professor Charles A. Beard, 
chairman of an independent com- 
mittee of bondholders, and Maxwell 
Brandwen, the committee’s coun- 
sel. 

Dr. Beard said later he had asked 
that the RFC ‘‘decline to permit 
the Van Sweringen interests to 
make use any longer of conferences 
with government officials in Mis- 
sourl Pacific matters,’’ contending 
that this gave the impression that 
the Van Sweringens were proceed- 
ing with the concurrence of the 
government. 

The attention of Mr. Jones was 
called also to the fact, Dr. Beard 
said, that ‘a New York banking 
syndicate, headed by J. P. Morgan 
& Co., is a creditor of the Van 
-‘Sweringens to the extent of $48,- 
000,000’’ and that ‘‘the interests of 
this syndicate are in highly impor- 
tant particulars adverse to the in- 
terests and safety of Missouri Pa- 





cific bondholders.”’ 


| ~Meetings for Dividends 
Listed for This Week 


The following table shows some 
of the important dividend meetings 
scheduled for this week by com- 
panies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the.last dis- 
tribution ordered by the directors: 

Tomorrow. 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit com. 


(75c). 
Gotham Silk Hosiery pf. ($1.75Q). 


Tuesday. 
Amer. Brake Shoe and Foundry 
com. (20cQ), pf. ($1.75Q). 
Public Service of N. J. 6% pf. 
(S0cM). 
Wednesday. 
Abraham & Straus, Ine. 
($1.75Q). 
Austin Nichols & Co. Cl.A ($1.25). 
. Cudahy Packing com. (62%cQ), 6% 
pf. ($38), 7% pf. ($3.50S).. - 
Pullman, Inc. com, (75cQ). 
Thatcher Mfg. conv. pf. (90cQ). 
Thursday, 
Bon Ami Co. A ($1Q and $lex), 
B, (SWcQ and 50c ex). 
City Investing pf. ($1.75Q). 
MacAndrews & Forbes com. (50cQ 
and $lex); pf. ($1.50Q). 
‘Friday. 
Corn Products Refining com. 
(75cQ), pf. ($1.75Q). 


TH pf. 








UNION CONFERS WITH CURB 


Moffatt Says Exchange Is Not Op- 
posing Organization of Employes. 








John Stone, organizer of the Wall 
Street section of the Office Work- 
ers Union, accompanied by five for- 
mer employes of the New York 
Curb Exchange, conferred yester- 
day morning with Fred C. Moffatt, 
president of the Exchange, while 
half a dozen page boys who were 
dismissed by the Curb on Friday 
picketed the Exchange’s entrance 
in Trinity Place. The Exchange 
discharged twenty-seven employes 
in a move to end the stagger sys- 
tem of employment which, it held, 
had tended to make its workers 
easy prey for loan sharks. 

Mr. Moffatt told Mr. Stone that 
the group had not been dismissed 
for union activities; that the Ex- 
change had no objection to its em- 
ployes organizing and that it had 
not violated Section 7a in reducing 
its staff. Mr. Stone, it was said, 
admitted that the union which he 
represented had made no demands 
on the Exchange before the dis- 
missal of the group on Friday. 


ROADS TO ADD EQUIPMENT. 


Plans by Wheeling & Lake Erie 
and Norfolk Southern Lines. 


The Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
road plans to build five freight 
locomotives in its shops and has 
issued inquiries for parts. 

Receivers for the Norfolk South- 
ern Railway have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
for permission to issue $83,060 of 
notes to buy from the American Car 
and Foundry Company four gaso- 














line mechanical-drive cars at a cost 
of $92,288. The railway will pay 
$9,228 in cash. 








The Bank of Nova Scotia reports | 
for 1934 net profits of $1,850,330 
after taxes and appropriations to 
contingent companies, including 
bad and doubtful debts. Added to 
the $637,125 balance carried for- 
ward, this made $2,487,455, from 
which were paid four quarterly div- 
idends of $360,000 each, $115,000 
was contributed to the officers’ 
pension fund and $250,000 was writ- 
ten off for bank premises, leaving 
$628,455 to be carried forward. 








oc 





MONEY AND CREDIT 


Saturday, March 16, 1935. 





Rate of call loans on the New 
York Stock Exchange in this week 
for a series of years: 

wi te High. Low. Rul. 
on ie ae aay 
4 i ans 3 
3 im © © 

Dg 24 1! 1928 120 4 4 4 

Call loans on Curb Exchange this 

week oad a series of years: 
High.Low. Rui. 
—— -. = 
mS 
om 34 412 


Time Loans. 


5-6 months ..... 
Range in this week for a series of 


years, 60-90 dsys’ mixed collateral: 


1935. 1934. 1933. 1932. 1931. 1930. 
%G1l %@1 3405 303% %12:@2 3%G4 


Commercial Paper. 
Fri- Year 
day. Ago. 
Prime names, 3 to 4 months. % a 
rime names, 4 to 6 months.1 1 1% 
ss known names on same 
maturities 14% 1%1%4@1% 


Range in this week ‘or a series 
of years, 3-4 months’ commercial 


paper: 


1935. 1934. 1830. 
% 1 


4qG4% 


1933. 1932. 1931. 
4@41g 34% @4 21202% 


Bankers’ Acceptances. 


Prime bankers’ acceptances, eligi- 
ble for purchase or rediscount by 
Federal Reserve Banks. Rates 


quoted are for discount at purchase: 


Year Ago. 
Ask. Bid. Ask. 
1 


6 months 
Rediscount Pate, N.Y. - 


Rdte on all classes of rediscount- 
able paper, 1% per cent. Rate effec- 
tive Feb. 2, 1934, when it was re- 
duced from 2 per cent, in effect 
since Oct. 20, 1933. Rate a year 
ago, 142 per cent. 

Rediscount rate at this date in a 
series of years: 
1935. 1934. 1933. 1932. 

1% 1% 314 3 


1931. 1930 1929. 
2 3% 5 


Clearing House Exchanges. 


Total exchange of checks for the 
week in New York City, as reported 
by the clearing house, was $3,866,- 
695,424, compared with $4,301,267, 468 
in previous week. 

Comparison with the correspond- 
ing week in previous years: 

1935 ...$3,866,695,424,1930 ...$6,465,457,050 
... 3,734,014,786:1929 ... 8&,817,812,077 

... 3,293,831,129 1928 ...10,076,137,594 | 

. 3,866,318,719 1927 ... 8,051,472,890 | 

Total exchange of checks for the 
week for the country as a whole as 
reported by The Financia! Chronicle 
was $5,270,484,767, compared with| 
$6,310,419,847 in previous week. 


Comparison with the correspond- 
ing week in previous years: 

. .$5,270,484,767)1931 ...$9,498,693,635 

... 5,594,208,483:1930 ...11,395,333,893 

.++ 4,658,574,891/1929. .. .13,949,398,631 

.«. 5,879,122,361 1928 ...12,856,838,452 


London Market. 


Money unchanged at one-half of 
1 per cent. Short bills unchanged 
at nine-sixteenths of 1 per cent; 
three months’ bills unchanged at 
nine-sixteenths to five-eighths of 1 
per cent. 





BULLION. 


Gold. 

Gold bullion on the open London 
market, in terms of British curren- 
cy, off 74d at 145s 5d per fine 
ounce. Price before British suspen- 
sion of gold payments on Sept. 21, 
1931, was 84s 95d. 

Range of yearly prices: 


——-Highest-—— Lowest 

498 4d Mar. 6 140s 10!4d Jan. 2 
43s 3d Oct. ii 126s d Jan. 
134s 8d Oct. 3 118s 
1932..130s 10d Dec. 8 99s 
41931..1268 10d Dec. 8 99s 
*To date. *+After Sept. 21. 


Treasury price per ounce for 
home and foreign gold, under Ex- 
ecutive order of Jan. 31, 1934, $35. 

Treasury price per ounce for pur- 
|chase through the New York Re- 
serve Bank of newly mined domes- 
tic gold under >order in force Jan. 
16 to Jan. 31, 1934, was $34.45. 

Range of RFC price per ounce for 
newly mined domestic gold under 
order in force Oct. 25, 1933, to Jan. 
15, 1934, authorizing home and for- 
eign gold purchases: 


*1935.. 
1934. . 


1933. 4d Apr. 


7d Sep. 


8 
1 
1 
7d Sep. 22 


Highest. Lowest. Last. 
$34.06 Dec. 18 $31.36 Oct. 25 $34.06 Jan. 15 

Range of United States Treasury 
price per ounce for sales through 
the Federal Reserve of newly mined 
gold to arts and crafts under regu- 
lation in force from Sept. 8 to Oct. 
24, 1933, inclusive: 


Highest. - Lowest. Last. 
$32.28 Sep. 20 $29.00 Oct. 16 $29.80 Oct. 24 

Under statutes in force from 1837 
to 1934 the price paid at the United 


States Mint for gold purchased for 
coinage was $20.67. 


Silver. 
Bar silver in London 3-16d lower 
at 274d per ounce. New York price 


%c- lower at 58%c. Quotations apply 
to silver not eligible for purchase 
by United States Government from 
newly mined American products, 
under Executive proclamation _of 
Dec. 21, 1933. 

Range of open market price for 
1935: 
| Highest. 


| New -York.....58%c Mar. 8& 
London 2714d Mar. 6 


Range for 1934: 


Highest 
New York.....504ec Mar. 15 531gc Feb. 1 
| London 


27%d Mar. 14 244d Jan. 8 


Market price of silver eligible for 
| Treasury purchase, 64%c, 





Lowest. 
5314c Feb. 1 
244,4d Jan. 8 


Lowest. 


Earnings of Bank of Nova Scotia | STOC 





K EXCHANGE BID AND ASKED QUOTATIONS||. 





Closing quotations for issues not traded |! 
in on the Stock Exchange yesterday: 


STOCKS. 


Bid.Asked. 
os A & Straus. 7. hee 


pf 11 
Do pf called.111% uN 
Adams Exp pf. 87 
Adv Rumely.. 
Affiliated Prod 7 
Allegheny Cp 
7 a. ws 3 
Do pf w340w 1% 338 
Allegheny Steel 20 
Allied Chem pf.125% 127%, 
Alpha Port C. 15 15%, 
Amal Leath pf 25 30 
Am Ae Ch, Del 45% 47 
“—<* i Note tas 16 


2214 
12 


Am Car & 
f 


p coe 
ets ice 8 
Chicle .... 72% 
— eas 
Colortype.. 

Am) ne, eal 

Am Express 
Do 6°o pf.. 
Do 2d pf ... 
Am Haw §8 8. 9% 

Am Hide&L nm 1712 


Am 
Am 
Am 
Am 


110 
12 
414 


pf 
Am Laco ad 
Am M & Fdy. 
Am Metal pf.. 
Am News .... 
Am Rad & 8 
i 
Seating ... 
Shipbidg... 

ar) 


Sug R pf. 13013 
Sumatra ™ 194 
7 rh 


Pp 34 
Anaconda W&C 15 
Anchor Cap .. 
Andes Copper.. 

A P W Paper. 
Archer Dan M R 


op 
Armeer Del pf. 103 
Armour Ill pf. 90 
3% 
o pf 68% ig 
Assoc Dry Gds 8 2 
Do ist pf ... 75 
Do 2d pf ... 41 
A, T&S F pf. T5! 
Atl, Guif&W I. 3! 6 


Do pf 
Atlas Pow pf.110%4 
Atlas Tack ... 4 
Austin Nichols. 6% 
Bald Loco pf.. 8% 
Balt & O pf... 9% 
~~~ & Ar. 36% ; 

10612 
+s aa 

Do 
Shaw 

ist p 
eg Cream pf.101 
Bel N Ry p pf.106 
Bethlehem Stl 
7% pf 58% 59 

Bigelow-Sanf’d 15% 
Bloomingdale . 16 

Do pf 107 
Blumenthal pf. ty 
Boston & Me. 
Botany C Mills 
Bklyn-Man 


Tr pf 1s" 
ee - BB ce 


p 
Bullard Co ... 
Bulova Watch. 
Burns Bros, A. 
ne . > ctfs.. 


Bush ne 1 
b 
Bush, Ter Bd 


E¢ ctfs .. 
Butte 
Byers (A 


CAR 3” 40 
Pe of 33 :™ 
Callahan Ne 
Calumet a 5 2 
Gampbell, W&C _ 7%, 
Canada Southn .. 
Cannon Mills.. 32 
Capital Adm, A 4} 
= = a 
Car, Cl & Ohio 81 
Do ctfs, sta. 85 
Case Th M pf.. 80 


. = 


Do pi 
Certain-teed - 
oe Cab. 
Chi & Til. os 

Do 


6 | Col 


Chi. t Aa, prid. Asheed. 
, In 1 
Chi & -- % 2. 


a Ci 


City Investing. 
City Stores, A 
Do A, ctfs 


ey Equipmt 
&s L 8 


— 
Cleve " Pitts. 
Do special .. 
Cluett-Peabody, 
Coca-Cola, A.. 
Do int’l 


Col Beacon Oil 
Southern.. 
a , 


pf 
Con Cigar 6% 


Do 7% ws 
Cons Laundries 
Cons Oil pf.. 
Con nase Cuba 


p 
Cons Textile... 
Cont Bak, A... 
Do pf 
Cont Dia Fibre 
Cont Insurance 
Corn Ex Bank 
Crosley Radio.. 
Crown C&S pf. 
Cr’n WP ist pf 
Crown Zellerb.. 


Cuba RR pf. 
Cushman’s Sons 
7° pf 


Davega Stores. 
Deere & Co pf 
D& RG ww pf 
Detroit 7. 
Det, H&S W 
“os & Mack 


hover & ie Mhie 
Do 1 pf. 


vee. - ans 


Durham Hos 


Eitingon Schild 
Elk Bayo yall Coal. 


V 
Exchan 4 Buf.. 
Fairban ‘ 
Fairbanks- M. 
Fed L & T 
Fed M & 8... 


Foundation Co 
Fr Simon pf.. 
Freept Tex 
Fuller * pt. 
Do 2d pf 
Gabriel Co, i 
Gen Amer Inv.. 
Do pf w w.. 
Gen Bak pf.... 
Gen C 


Gen Mills .... 


Do 
Gen 
Gen Outdr Adv 


Do 
on Stl ana 





2212 
57 


348 
Colgate PP pf. +9 

6 

- 


A 111’, ' Hershey 


ww. 
Do 615% pp, xw ort 


1! 
er 


Crucible Steel.. 
45 


36 9 
115 116% 
me. Match 134 28%, 


. ag 15 
03 


Do 
Du Pont deb. 128 
pf 23 25 
EFastmn Kod pf.151 


Bas P S 5%pf , 28 
Do Na oe ww vs 


Evans Product 17 


ive 2014 
pf 52 p m 
40 ! ey ..11T% 120 


35 
#.114 
. 14 17 |Manhattan 


87} 


Gen It Edis... .. 


Gen Prt Ink ‘ A 


Glidden’ pr pt. 107 108% |Mohawk Carpet 11% 12% 


Bid. Asked. 
GimbelBrothers 
19% 


p 19 
Gold Dust pf. ty in = 
Goodrich pf . 
onnem Silk H 3 ou 


% P 
5 1% Grencity ty st 1 aa? 12 
7 Gt W 7s, a. i 12614 
10 104 2 Green B 
12 |Greene Senanee 20% 
— 


Natl 


21%  aaers 


Do as 
414 
144 


7 BO WE. Beons 

80 |Hall (WF) Prt } 

-. |Hamilton Wat. 514 7 

25 ‘Hanna pf ....103% 10413 

57! 4, Harbison-W ~ 104 . 
Hat Corp, A. 

106 Hav co yg Ry. 

rer Do 


137 

934 | Hazel-Atlas 

7 .|Helme (GW). 

‘ai Do pf 

30% |Hercules Mot.. 

Choc. 
| Homestake 

28 iH Hershey. : 

47 | Housch’ a F pf. 7. 
Hudson an 

75 | Tiltnols Cen pf 14 17 Nor Ger 

797, |Ing-Rand pf...120 .... Norwalk 

70 ‘Inland Steel... 48 93, pf 

1% | Inspiration C.. 2% 





NY 


Do “o 


a4 Norfolk 


pr 


int Nickel pf.. 


Int P & Pr, Otis Stl 


49 ‘ 

& B 7 | Outlet Co 
29 Do C Do pf 
Owens Ill a 
Pacific Coast. 


Do list 
Do 2d 
Pac Tel 
In 
eee Pan 
Int Silver .... 


pf 
Park & 
Intertype mm ¢ 
Isl Cr — pf. ei 
Jewel 
Joliet ft Chic. 138" 


Jones & L pf. 
K . r & oa 


Peerless 


564g 
175 
55 Do 


"2% ‘a 
4%, 
Pet 
40 


10% 
4 


oP Do 
Kendall pf.. $6 
4 ,_|Kimberly Cl. 
“4 Kinney (G R). 
Kresge pe a 
pf 


1414 
7 


4 
64 
6014 
24 
9% 


105 
128%, 


155 

4 
‘ 

6014 


15 
17 


3% Pirelli, 
3 
Og 


Leh Val C pf. 
Lehman a a 67 69 
Lehn & Fink. 51g 
Life Savers... 21% 
Liggett & M pf157 

Lily- ng Cup 17 17} 
Loew's ~~ oe om te 104%, 
Long-B L 

“a ¥° Bis 12 


Lorillard Co ‘pfiz7 
——- ie 


o pf 
a 


Pitts & 


0 
$13 Pittston 


p ams 


; Por 

3 ae 13% . tk Pressed 
. Do pf 104 

MacA & Forb. tay 45 

Do 6% cu 

sseteete a 65 
McLation.”' Sise 


Mack Trucks.. 
Mar 84a Garden 5 
Mahoning Coal .. 
Mallinson pf.. 
Manati Sugar. 


0 Y 
Mandel Bros... Va Do 
Man El gtd... 
Sh. 
4" Maracaibo Oil. 
1 Marine Mid .. 
6 Market. St Ry. 


op 
Do 
Do 2d pf.. } 
Mar Rockwell. 21 
Martin-Parry.. 8 7 
Math Alkali pf145 150 
May Dept — 37 a 
<< ee 
-_ a 
40 








Do xX W .... 
_|Melville Shoe.. Rutland 


Mengel C 





Do pf 
Merch & Min. 
pf. 
Mexican Pet. 
Min- Honeywell 


Do pf 
Do leased line 1 
Missouri P pf. 





20 | 


Morrell (J)&Co 6014 
Morris & Essex .. 
Mother Lode .. 
Moto Met G&E 5 
Mullins Mfg pf 50% 
Munsingwear 
Myers (FE)&Br 31 
Nash, C & StL 14% 
Aviation.. 73 
Nat Biscuit pf. 141 
16% Enam 


pf 1 
NY “shipbidg pf 72 
© mom 6% 


Oliver 


p 
Gneen Collins.. 
Otis Elev pf. 


Pacific West 
Am 
i: wre P&R 


Parmelee Trans 3, 


Penn Coal & C 2% 
Penn Dix 
pf 


Penney(JG) 1 
Peop Dr St pf. 11214 116% 
Peoria & Eas 1% Vy, 
+ Pere Le emathe p.. 

Milk 514 
Phila Co 6% pf th 


pf 
Philip Morris. 
ea Jones . 


nl on pf.. 
A 


Pitts Steel pf.. 
Pitts Ter Coal. 
so United. 


Plymouth Oil.. 
RA 


Procter&G pf..120 . 
- 


i) 


98 
Pure Oil 8% pf 3 
Purity B . 
Radio: = 1% 


pf, 
RR Sec li C 5! 
Rayhestos a 16% 
Reading Co. 


Do 2d 
Real 
Do 


Reynolds Tob. 

Rhine West E 
Ritter Dental.. 
Roan Antelope. 22% 23 


Scott Paper .. 
Ss A L. 


Do 
geavonré Oll.. 
Beagrave ,mim 3% 


Bid. Asked. Bid.Asked. 
63 Second Nat Inv al 1 
70 Do pf 7 46 7 
Sn lo 
20 
a | 
- 13% 14% | Silver King ... 
32 Skelly O pf ww 50% 
ee ~% field. 11% 


24 
Snider FOte .. 17% 


Solvay Am pf.110 111% 
SP Rico § pf. ax te oe 
ws Sg - Dairies, A. 


77 


1430 

St 227, 25 

152\@ 165 
“<a 100th 
.126% 


5 BY 

gala eae i, 50 
Spang Chal pf 61 
Spear & Co.. “i's 
ane pf 

pencer Kello 3334 
- gt Mfg ~ 


2 
Stand Brds £12714 130 
Sta Com'l too 3° st 
Stand Invest.. 1% 
Stand Oil Kan 28 
Starrett (LS). 117%, 
3 te a. .: 


31 


| 
South. 


Norfolk&W pf.101- .. o pf 
North Am pf. 35! ; 
North Central.. 


Sweets 
Symington 
Do A 
Telautograph 
Tenn a 
Tex Pac 


8615 
Lloyd. .. 
T&R 


-111 


pr pf. 27 Third Natl Iny 1512 
5% 


Thom(J R). 

Thomps Prod.. 1414 
Thomps St pf. 12 
= gee Oil 26% 

i. 1 ee 

pf.. 

& Tel 7614 

0 

. 11% 

Be. 


dl & Will 
Tri Cont pf... 70% 


Pet. Bag & P.. 


Un Oil Cal.. 

Un Tank Car. + 
Unit A Bosch. 7 
Un Biscuit pf..116 
Unit Dyewood. 4% 

Do pf 65 

Un Paperboard 25h 
Un Nan Dye. 


614 
Tilford 141, 


Corp.. 1% 


Cem 3M 


pf 3) > 
1144 
14 


o pf ne 
Univ Pic ist pf 391 4 41 
Utah Copper... 4014 4 
Vadsco Sa of. 1914 
175 Van Raalte.... 12 
ist, 24 me 300 pe wesc & 

o oe Vick Chem ... 36% 
a a7 be at ie S&P 49 

‘4 *- 


oO p 

5 27 o(* 
6 10% Va ~ P Chem 

Va te 


1% 1% 
67, 7 
Valean Detin. 
Wabash R 


a «ase 


T, A 1% 
Stl pf. 61 


Walgreen Co. 
Do pf 

Ward Bek. sceea 

Ww 


ak 


° PI 
Warr Br cv pf 
Wart Fdy & P 23 
ee -Eisen.. 


\% 
. 31% “4 
Wesson Oil pf. 15 —— 
W Penn El, 


West Md 2d p 
West Pacific... 
Westingh E& &M 


ist p 
West El Inst. 
Do A 
561, 
5% 


_% soe 2% White "Real aa 
White Sew M.. 
Wilcox, Rich A 
Willison & Co pf 
Worthingt P. 

Do pf, A 

a i. a oce ae 
Wright Aero .. 
Yale & Towne 
Yel Tr & C pf 3 
Youngs S&T pf 
Zenith Radio. 
Zonite Prod.. 

*Ex dividend. 





—“ 











FACTS and FIGURES prove the economic. 
growth of the SOVIET UNION 


The economic record of the Soviet Union includes a series of accomplishments un- 
paralleled in the history of modern nations. Moreover, the country today is progressing « - 
at an ever-accelerating rate, carrying out its program of planned security for the -~ 
country’s 170 million people. 


lL. The Soviet Union has more than doubled its 
industrial production in the past five years, sur- 
passing the other leading powers of the World. It 
now stands second only to the United Sates. 


2. Wage-earners have increased from 11 million in 
1928 to 23 million in 1934, more than doubling in 
six years and effecting the total elimination of un- 
employment. Annual wages have increased in the 
same period from 8 billion to 41 billion roubles. 


3. Intensive development of the nation’s gold re- 
sources has enabled the Soviet Union to become 
the second largest producer of gold in the World. 


The same careful planning that has promoted and governed the extraordinary growth of the Soviet Union 


SOVIET UNION 7% GOLD BONDS 
PROTECTED BY PLANNED SAFETY 


Some of the more important provisions of 
the bonds are: Principal and interest payments 
are based upon a fixed quantity of gold and are 
payable in American currency at the prevailing 
rate of exchange .... Obviously, any further in- 
crease in the price of gold in terms of the dollar 
would cause these bonds to appreciate in value... 
These bonds are offered at 102% of par and accrued 
interest and issued in denominations of 100, 500 


Send for circular T-3 for full information about these bonds. 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 
30 Broad Street 














Gold production in 1934 amounted to approzi- 
mately $147 millions. 


4. The extensive commercial credits involved in 
more than $4.5 billions worth of foreign purchases 
have been paid off dollar for dollar, as due, without 
resorting to delays of any kind. Today remaining 
foreign commercial indebtedness amounts to less 
than 4% of these purchases. 


5. Coincident with the striking increases in the —_— 
cultural and industflallproductionofthecountry,the . 
national income has grown from 29 billion roubles in 
1929 to 55 billion in 1934, an increase of nearly 90S. 


has been applied to 


and 1000 gold roubles. (Present parity of gold rou- 
ble $0.8713.) ... Interest is paid quarterly at the 
Chase National Bank of N. Y. 

The State Bank of the U. S. S. R. with a gold 
reserve equivalent to more than $744 millions, 
agrees to repurchase these bonds on demand of the 
holder at par and accrued interest at any time, thus 
establishing marketability equivalent to that of a _ 
demand note. 


Te). HAnover 2-5330_ New York 
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Two weeks free trial 


GARTLEY’S WEEKLY 
STOCK MARKET REVIEW 


A technical digest of cur- 
rent market situations 
and stock —. trends, 
compiled by H. M. Gart- 
ley, an outstanding au- 
thority on the technical 
interpretation of stock 
price movements. 


H. M. GARTLEY, Ine. mative 


2 Low Priced 
Bargains? 


Send for FREE Bulletin NTM-17 





American Institute of Finance 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








BUSINESS CONTACTS 





—Branch Office Manager 


Available; investment; seven years’ pro- 
ducer, all types of securities, commodi- 
ties, lobbyist, contact, publicity promo- 
tion experience, ten years branch office 
claim manager, P. I. P. D. and surety, 
legally trained investigator; nationally 
known and local references; age 36; 
earnings in past to $15,000; Christian: 
records past history will be submitted; 
desire salary and future. D 556 Times. 














WANTED. 


Successful mining company wants 
to expand operations. Invites indi- 
vidual or syndicate take 
interest. Requires about 
spread over year. 

Call or Address 


o Pe Riba 
Hotel New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 


controlling 
$250,000, 


























MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS. _ 





,| Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company 
Netice of Annual Stockholders’ Meeting 


St. Louis, Mo., February 9, 1935. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN ‘that the 


\ Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of Missouri- 


Kansas-Texas Railroad Company will be held, as 
a in the by-laws, at the general office of 
the C y in the Railway Exchange Building 
in the > City of St. Louis, Missouri, on Friday, 
the Sth pond of April, 1935, at 9:00 o’clock, A.M. 
Central Standard Time, for the following purposes: 

(a) for the election of fivé directors for 
a term of three years; 

(b) to consider any and all action there- 
tofore taken or authorized by the Board of 
Directors or by the Executive Committee of 
the Company which may be submitted to 
the meeting; 

(c) to transact such other business as 
may lawfully come before the meeting. 

Pursuant to Section 4532 of the Revised 
Statutes of Missouri, 1929, stock of the Company 
transferred on its books on or after Wednesday, 
March 6, 1935, will not be entitled to vote at 
said meeting. The stock transfer books will not 


closed. 
By Order of as? Board of Directors, 
. A. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
NOTICE OF MEETING 
165 Broadway, 


New York, N. Y., February 1, 1935. 
To the Stockholders: 

The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders 
of che Southern Pacific Company will be 
neld at the cffice of this Com y in Spring 
Station, Woodford County, entucky, on 

ednesday, April 3, 1985, at 12 o’clock 
noon, Central tandard Time, for the fol- 
i purposes, viz. 

1. To elect fifteen ‘Directors. 

2. To transact all such other business as 
may legally come before the meeting, in- 
cluding the | epezovel and ratification of all 
action of the of Direetors and of 
the Executive Committee since last 
annual meeting of the Stockholders of this 


pany. 

For the purposes of the meeting, the books 
for the transfer of stock be closed 
at 3 o’clock P. M., Monday, March 18, 1935, 
and will be reopened at 10 o’clock A. M., 
Thursday, — 4, 1935. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

Ww. F. BULL, Secretary. 


INFLATION COMING— 
PREPARE NOW 


Don’t be misled by the slowness of inflation. in 
developing. While the full effects of inevitable 
inflation may be many months off, this is the 
time to study and prepare for it. Even though 
the U. S. does not indulge in further dollar 
devaluation (and this is open to question), we 
have present the basis of a far greater credit 
inflation than in 1929. 


Every investor should now readjust his holdings. Before 
you do so, be sure to read our March analysis on the various 
aspects of inflation. This valuable study contains 20 
specific recommendations of stocks that should afford 
an excellent hedge. 


It is hard for many people to conceive of serious inflation 
because in many directions deflation still persists. Don’t 
be lulled to sleep by this temporary phase. The fact that 
inflation may not show its full effect for several years.does 
not alter the necessity of a prompt study of the subject 


Mail this ‘‘ad’’ and $1 for the above inflation 
study, and next 4 issues of America’s 33-year-old 
Investment Weekly, besides a copy of “Inde 
dent Appraisals’’—the popular stock ratings 2 ‘d 
data book. You will also receive “10 Promising 
Stocks for 1935,” “10 Low-Priced Dividend Payers,” 
3 “New Year Investment Programs” and “An 
Analytical Basis For Selecting Stocks.” |. ; 


' 


Tee TINANCIAL WORLD: 


53 Park Place New York 
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BUSINESS CONTACTS 











Representatives Wanted 


Former investment snd banking executives, security salesmen, customers’ _ 
men and others with a thorough knowledge of stocks or bonds are offerei=ze 


an agreeable, profitable and permanent association with a large securities 
originating an distributing organization. Nation-wide connections and 
excellent trading department. 

Our expansion program, based on the knowledge that good securities are 
being bought, requires additional representation in New York City ond 
environs, Northern New Jersey and Eastern New York. 


Present earnings of our representatives prove that the cooperation and con- 
structive assistance given will enable you to earn substantial commissions 
with us. Discussions with men of ability, integrity and ambition are invited. - 


Your reply, which should give fully your past experience, will be opened 
by a partner and treated in strict confidence. r own sales organization 
is advised of this advertisement. Address Department 8-M, P. O;* 
Box 47, Trinity Station, New York ea | 


pRTet? 


=. ft = 


ALBANY SALESMAN 


Rapidly age young invest- 
ment securities f + he ey ual. . 
opportunity available for aA 
resentative in Albany and vicih®* 
ity. Active leads and cust 
accounts will be ass 
man who can meet strict require- 
ments as to character and ability. 
Liberal commission and drawing {| 
account if qualified. 


Write fully as to ex 
etc., preliminary to personal 
terview. 


P 616 Times Downtown. ‘ 























Do You Need a 


New England Representative? 


well-known Boston investment 
ecster with office and gotng business 
will consider a connection. 
Has ere —_ ed ae 
England, and personally a n 
wi majority of dealers. “¥ 2666 
Times Annex. 


WANTED 


I am a lawyer with 20 years’ experi- 
ence in large corporation, — and 
commercial law in Wall Stree 

I am of New England birth ‘ose hold 
two degrees from Harvard University. 

I wish employment in a semi-legal 
semi-executive capacity with a large 
corporation, investment firm or bank. 

E 5S TIMES. 





























—CUST OMER’S MA 


Commcdity Deena ann 











A MEETING OF THE LOT OWNERS OF 

The Green-Wood Cemetery will be held at 
its office, No. 170 Broadway, New York, on 
Wednesday, March 20, 1935, at 12 o’clock 
noon, to receive the annua) report of the 
Trustees. 


ALFRED L. SHAVER, Secretary. 





Commodity gg for 
customer’s man with 

stock exchange Gama that _ 
could | be interested in com 5 - 


-—"~}y — EMPLOYERS advertise 

in The New York Times to fill a wide 
range of positions—ard desirable work- 
ers use the Situations Wanted columns 
to find employment. Both have confi- 











dence in The Times columns and ina the 
quality of ita readers.—Advt, 






















































































14N C RESERVE BANK STATEMENTS THE NEW wsORK TIMES, SUNDAY, MARCH 17, 1935, BOND SALES 


EE Stim naa ————. ' 
sradually and the reliminary fig- a a .s. : 
DEBITS DECREASE iss Kriss, "s| v.8. TEASURY WOTES. |G N » SALES ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGED US BILLS 
| AT MEMBER ‘ ANKS and yee hp 4 — a -_ Rate. Bid. Asked. Yield. SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1935. F herr quoted are — - 
total indicated by the wee y esti-/ June, 1985...8 101.11 101.138 ..j/—— rchase: . 
a * tae el re Aug., 1935...1% 101.4 1016 yi U. S. Govt. Domestic. Foreign. Total All. ) Year to Date. U.S. Govt. Domestic. Foreign. Total All, |Mar. 20, 1985. .........0.10%  ... 
a ae oe in oo on rox.|Dec., 1935...2% 1098 102.10 ..{ Day’s sales..... $2,636,500 $3,788,000 $564,000 $6,988,500| 1935 treeeee.$232,269,400  $438,796,500 $83,197,500 —$754,263,400 |Mar. 27, 1935.42.64... 0.10% 
mnating the ce | gain. | April, 1936. 2% 09° 103.6 Friday ........ 2,381,200 6°718'000 1743/2000 10,236,200 | 1934 1.2772 1:°918'897'100 39971000 203,730,500 1,093°714'600 | a 8, 1935......... 0.159% 
Federal Board Reports Drop |imating the usual seasonal gain. . oa ) um} Year ago.....:. — 1'061'000 5,268,000 1,544,000 7,873,000] +1933 11/7" °*’ 110,657,600 — 332,094'900 137,949,000 — '580.701'500 Apr. 10. 1935 0 
. cre given: bareg index, numbers | June, 1936, ..1%4 a1-9 101.11 T 554,000 —-2°343'000 1,353,000 4'250'000| i935 155,810,750 357,791,500 171’760'900 685,362 250 PP 
of 16 Per Cent for Week were given, based on 1923-25 aver. Aug., 1936...3% 104.9 10411 wo years ago.. . mi — ov whit nth ts tins —— 902,20 17, 1935......... 0.15% 


ages: +» 1936. ..11 - 24, 1935..........0.1 
Ended March 13. | rasbeutian 936...1% 102 1022 9, 


= *» 1936...2% 104.15 10417 0, UNITED STATES Gov ERNMENT LOA NS 1, 1935. .........0.15% 
1935. 1935. 1934. +» 1937...3 105 105.2 eee eneninininnmncnsnineititiitttiaie 8, 1985.....0....0.15% 


} | Automobiles (Cram’g esti- il, 1937...3 105.4 105.6 r-———Range Since Date of Issue.—____ Range, 1935. Sales in Net -—Closing— M 15, 1935. ....+....0.15% 
TOTAL 1s $7,229,000,000 | , mate) <7. oon +» 1987...3% 106.4 1066 0 High. Date. Low. Date. High. Low. 1,000s. Issue. Open. High. Low. Last. Change. Bid. Asked. Yield. 22, 1935. + 4-40044 0.15% 


Lumber ore See wee =SkS > 1938...2% 105.5 105.7 9, 106.14 Jan. 12, '85 86.1 June 2, '21 105.14 101.13 21 Liberty 3%s, 1932-47....... 191.13 101.14 101.13 101.14 101.13 101.15 _ 29, 1935......... 0.15% 
| Steel owl | "64.3 "64.3 7 on” te pd gp 104.12 May 7, '34 84.00 May 21, '20 104.4 101.18 103 Liberty ist ev. 4%s, 32-47 101.19 101.19 101.19 101.19 ... 101.18 101.20 .. P 1935. 12117777 10-15% 
Department of Commerce As- DISTRIBUTION. Sept., 1938...2% 104/24 104/26 104] 105.5 May 19 31 82.00 May 20, '20 104.16 103.2 4 Liberty 4th #748, 1933-38... 103.5 103.6 103.4 1034 - "i 103.4 1036 °° 19, 1995. 2777277 019% 
jal | Receipts at-principal markets. June, 1939. 121, 99°74 102.16 Oct. 13, '34 100.17 Mar. 15, '35 10216 190.17 = 17_—s Lib. 4th 4%, '83-38, 34 cid 100,92 120-26 100.23 100.25 +.5 100.22 100.05 3 5% 
sembles Industrial, Commercial Cotton me 33 2) Mare jose 32 my tae ies] 202.9 Oct. 36° “sa Tye 1) Mar. 15, ‘85 101.31 10015 16 Lim ath AAS: Teg., 3d c'ld. 100.22 100.28 100.22 100'28 +s. 26, 1935. «44.000. 0.15% 
and Financial Statistics. wanes —— Fig an . “as | 10634 Bob 25, '35 98.1 Mar. 27, '23 116.14 1136 15% Treas. 4%s 1947-59 115.24 115.24 115.22 115.99 115.18 115.29 3, 1955. 22222722 015% 
| WHOLESALE PRICES, sures after decimals are 32ds, 111.24 Feb. 23, '35 94.00 Jan. 11, 32 111.24 108.24 76 Treas. 4s, 1944-54 110.24 110.24 110.16 110.29 110.18 110.29 _ ro ebebeene 
en mepariment of Labor index (1926~ 100): Hos seem 109.28 Feb. 23, 35 98.16 Jan. 12, ’32 109.28 107.00 50 Treas. sseeeee 109.14 109.14 109.12 109-12 109.12 109.18 ' +seteoten am 
Special to TRE New York Times. Farm. products (6: 2.8 79. U.S. BOND QUOTATIONS, | ing 3 Mar. 5,.’35 87.20 Jan. 12, '32 106.30 103.98 28 Treas. 3%, 1943-47... ... 106.20 106 29 106.18 106.18 106.18 106.24 ry betes 
WASHINGTON, March 16.—De-| Foods (122) ft ——___ 107.20 Mar. 5, '85 87.24! Jan. 12, ‘32 107.90 104.15 Treas. 3%%s, 1940-43....... 10710 107 10 107.10 107.10 107.8 107.11 7, 1908... oe 
— Elna Fisher's inde igee yoy, es “losing quotations for issues not| 10717 Mar. 5° '35 ae’. Jan. 11, ’32 107.17 104.14 Trent: 5%s, 1941-43....... 107.6 107.10 1076 i0y 20 107.9 107.11 14, 1998.20.02 
pits ‘to individual accounts, as re- Copper, electrolytic 63.8 jona2 Mar. 5, '35 99.24 Sept..12, °34 10517 02°24 Treas. 3%s, 1944-46....... 105.6 1068 4105/4 105.7 105.7 105.8 21, 1995....ccccce oe 
“tiene <| ete B cltics | Smeae eeAdlng, N."¥:: fe rn _— a ne oo ee 97.27 Jan. 11, '34 107.19 104.18 Pree 34s, 1041 ........ 10711 10711 10741 iOr et 107.10 107.13 Aug. 28.3985 ooo Toast" 
for che qennks in leading cities | Wiest, No. 2 red, 76. 28, ,'30.100.16 100-19 |Pan 2,'36 104.28 Feb. 23, 83.00 Jan. 11, '32 104.28 101.26 Teens: 326s, 1946-49....... 104.13 104.15 10410 ioc ee 104.10 104.15 Sept. 4,1935..........0.15%, 
for the week ended March 13 FINANCE. Be, or 4g: 7 108% 109 Pan 24,'3300-% 100.24] 104.08 Fep, 23, 101.5 Dec. 15, '34 104.28 101 15 Treas. 3%, 1949-52....... 10412 104 15 104.12 104.12 104.10 104.16 Sent a cocina 
*sgregate $7,229,000,000, or 16 per | Banking: 38, Tr, '47./108% 109/7|° 92 28 100.20 100.24 | 103.29 Feb. 23. 82.3 Jan. 12, ’32 103.29 100.20 Treas. 3s, 1951-55........ 103.10 103.16 103.10 103.14 103.12 103.13 Nov. teeeeeeee 0.20% 4... 
cent below the total reported for oe — = 85.0 82.3 63.8 | 95 © "47. .108% 10914 Pan $s,61.110 111% 103.27 Feb. 23, 97.26 Sept. 18, 34 103.27 100.20 Treas. 3s, 1946-48 103.15 103.15 103.11 103.11 103.10 103.15 Dec. 4, OU. cceseaue wee. 
the preceding week and 3 percent | Federal Reserve reporting } 100.29 Mar. 16, 100.19 Mar. 15, ’35 100.29 100.19 Treas. 100.28 100.29 100.26 100.26 100.25 100.28 Dec. 11, 1935. . 66.0: 0.20% — 
bove the total for the correspond-| perimber banks: 143.9 142.8 1127| U. S. INSULAR BONDS. 105.20 Feb. 25) 97.26 Jan. 11, 34 105.20 102.98 meas. 4%4s-3%s, '43-45.... 105.10 10512 105° 105.10 105.10 105.12 
al ove the total | a the p Deposits, net arr 1203 1213 a a. | 104.00 Mar. ‘4’ 98.00 Sept. 18, 34 104.00 10114 Med. Farm Mtg. 3%s, 1964 103.2 10310 103° 103.6 103.8 103.16 N. Y. PORT AUTHORITY BONDS, 
| ° : ate. ue. , , ’ 
Aggregate debits for the 141 cities Federal ‘Reserve’ ratioie) fo me ai sK-1 102.12 Feb. 237 94.27 Sept. 12, '34 102.12 99 16 red. Farm Mtg. 3s, 1949.. 101.25 101.26 101.92 101.24 101.23 101.24 a Hes 
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Oct., 1959 10214 104 35 102.14 100.20 Fed. F Mtg. 3s, 1947.. 101.24 101 28 101.23 101.28 101.24 101.28 
total been] Interest rates July; 1952 103 102.14 Feb. 23, 100.20 Feb. 6, '35 ed. Farm Mtg. 3s, +s : 44s, i 
ee ee Call: loans (a) 24.2 242 22 “srsi1:B" ABE, 1958 100% 102 | 101.28 Jane 2 94.26 Sept. 12, '34 101.16 100.19 Home Owners Loan 4s, '51 101.12 101.13 101.10 into 101.10 101.12 0B. Noveniber tis o-46 108% 107 
amounted to $6,743,000,000, com. pS edged edt oie 55:0 63°9 Do ~ ae’ a aoe 10, | 102.14 Feb. 23, 94.26 Sept. 12, '34 102.14 9918 Home Owners Loan 3s, ’52 101.24 101.27 101.22 101.24 101.23 101.24 ee + — a Mar., 1935-60.110 111 
pared with $8,053,000,000 the pre-| Security markets: Gov 4% Jan., 1956107 109 100.16 Mar. 5, 92.28 Oct. 2, '34 100.16 96.20 427% Home Own. Loan 2%s, '49 100.8 100.10 100.5 100.8 100.7 100.8 8, Bridge, B, December. 1936-50.102 104 
ceding week and $6,553,000,000 the| Bond prices (a) 107.2 108.0 “7. Do July, 1948 107% 109% - 


ae T% Do C, January, 38-53. .......100% 102 
k prices (a) 84.6 86.3 93.8 | Terr of Hawaii... ..4% Oct.’ Quotations after the decimal point in the above table represent One or more 32ds of a point. 4% Midt Tun., notes, Juiy,*43-1 ne 
week ended March 14 of last year, caine qvemman (b)Weekly average awa % Oct., 1956111 114 | % own uly,’43.100 


Summary by Districts 1928-30—100. (c) Actual figure, not an in- |’ 
° dex. 


March 13, March 14, seine F O R E I C N B O N D ~ FOREIGN BON DS—Continued. FOREIGN BON DS—Continued. FOREIGN BON DS—Continued, 


' 35. . "35. Net Net "35. 

a y t43,228 900 W554 708 Gee BANK STOCKS OFF IN VALUE Range '35. Sales pret ight Loe in 10008. High. Low. Last. Chge. High. Low. Last. Chge. | Rans* ng 1000s. 

Philadelphia 331,705,000 319, 189/000 | | High. Low. tn 1000s. High. Low. Last. Chge. 61% 54 3 Buenos A 6s, ’61 (Py) , 28% German Gov 5i%s,’65t 30% 2914 291, ¥ 2 PANAMA 5is, 

Cleveland ...°"° 381/116,000 332; 290/000 | | i hig | 114 33% 3 ABITIBI P&P5s,'53t§ Se 345% 345, — . stpd 5 5 — % | 47862 308°) German Rep 7s. '49.+ 4] 4014 4016 1 Peru 6s, 1960 
207,796,000  191.926,000 | Quotations Drop in Week in This 11}, 1% or Ee > '45.* 1% i% re y | vi Graz, 8s, '54, unmat ' Ve  $ Bolan 6s, 1940 
188,206,000 175,859,000 City and in Boston. : 8 Oo s, © 1 2 CALDAS 7s, '46...° 101;  . coup on "107% 107144 107%, y 2... Det, ey ..c.ceee 
1819R1,000  1¢97944-000 : ; see ag Antwerp Sige tags” 100% 100% 100! 107%, 1048 23 GALDA 48, *60 108°» 105% 106 4°" | 1164, tone 30 Ott Brit & I 5i4s,°37.112 7 111%, 111% —"% | “95 Do 8, 1950 

Minneapolis ...: 119'807'900 96,538,000] The aggregate value of the stocks! | ‘3 B > sagged a * oe ™ | 113% 110% Do 5s, 1952...... - ‘er Br . i 119 1085, Do 4s, 1990 112% 1124 1124, 

‘ . e 1/ / x / f 


rd 901, Do 6 ‘ a7 ’ / / 
Kansas City ... 215,307,000 191,837,000 ‘ MM 8 gs,’ * 8914 863, Grt C El P Ja 7s,'44 8814 gai 8814+ 1 ) , °41.. aes 
— 39,714,000  119.056'000 | of sixteen leading banks of this city 9014 Do 6s, B ie i e 1967, pO ee -y ‘ Pp a 4 fa 4 QUEENSL’D 7s, ’41 107% 107% 107% My 
RHINE W EL P 6s, 
1952 
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1 
#98,882,000 456,520,000 decreased 1.63 per cent to $1,251,- Do 6s, Do 68, 1961, Jan...* 125, : . | 31 2Y% HEIDELB'G 7s, '50* 281, 284%, 2Y4— y 
Do 6s, 1961, Sept.. % | 103% 10114 Helsingfors 64s, oe Ge eee ‘a ¢€¢ @ | 
Do 6s, 1 y % 12% 37% 32 Hung Con M 7s, '46, 44 40 Do 7s, 1950, sl5d.. + 40% 40% 40% 2. 
12% 12% % unmat coup on.t 33 33 33 — 2Y Rio de Jan , 53, 
Chile Mtg Bk 6s,’62* 12 12° 49 ra Aug. coup off....¢ 138% 19% 196 — 
Christiania 6s, ‘Deis 1% 101% 101%. =| 8 88% 2 ITAL CRD P W 7s, — 1h 7 | 
Colombia 6s,’61, Oct+ 27 a.lUC<C 8344 834 ~— SANTA FE ARG 7s, 


aa, Do 6s, May, 1960... 
$7,228,642,000 $6,997,408, 000 020.000 on Friday, according to 95 ¢ Do 6s. Sept. 1960... 


FEDERAL REVIEW OF TRADE Hoit, Rose & Troster. This com-| 95” ; De a, zee. pm ee 
° : 9 { 0 6s, ay, 1961... 
en aad oo. with $1,286,504,000 the week Australia 41,8, 1956. 


General Recovery Indicated in Issues of the nine leading banks 9 SSA _ a pe 


9 
Week to March 9. in Boston were valued at $115,916, - . 0 Austrian 7s. 43 
Seeman 250, against $115,986 250, Brown, . Do 7s, 1957 
Special to Taz New YORK Times, Anthony & Co. reported, 


WASHINGTON, March 16.— ; 10744 102 BELGIUM 6s, '55....102% 1024 — 96%, 
Slight changes in most of the week- Bank Women Meet Friday. 107% 103 Do 614s, 1949 1051, 105% — 7 | oe 
ly indicators show that business Miss Henriette J. Fuchs, trust of- | 117% 110% Do 7s, 1955 | sonst + 24 | 105 es, 


; | 11044 106 Do 7s, 1956 091, 108% — 15, | 63 591, 
Senerally recovered last week part ficer of the Underwriters Trust 44 Berlin Elec 6s, 34Y uy... 
955 


of the sharp drop experienced in Company and regional vice presi- 30% M4 : ao iy r 33 33 ra 95 84% 
the previous week, the Department| dent for the Midatlantie division | 39% iwin ie v 
ge wa 14 BS Bolivia 8s, ) 4 | 108 103% 

of Commerce said today in its of the Association of Bank Women, 3112 y, Brazil 6148, '26-57._|+ , 101% 100 
weekly review. announced yesterday that the sec-/ 313; Do 64s, 1927-57....+ 2 % 23% ¥/ a | 190 181% 
The less-than-seasona] decline in| ond of two conferences of the asso- m% rede =. Lae 76% 76% 5s | 190 18444 
i roduction was a_|ciation arranged in cooperation | 4114 33% remen Sane) tt 38% 384 "4 ji 
; with the Wenvea’s City Club will | 102% 97%, Brisbane 6s, '50 98% 98% 98% .. 46% 3714 

be held on Friday in the Women’s| 39% 32% Budapest 6s,’62 pong oe ia o5% 44 
City Club, 22 Park Avenue. ia wo ae St 
SSS ls 


To Build Diesel-Electric Engines DOM ESTI C e OND ~ DOMESTIC BONDS—Continued. DOMESTIC BONDS—Continued. DOMESTIC BON DS—Continued. 
CHICAGO, March 16 echelons Range '35. Sales Net . Hn tant in 1000 High. Low. Last i ie? hay i 100ee High. Low. Last Chee nee, 35. ate High. Low. Last. dias 
° ed 4 Ow 8. gn. WwW. LAS ° - ] e be Ve . ~ be ve be . i q 4 ‘ ‘ © 
Electro Motive Corporation, a sub- High. Low. in 1000s. ‘44g nigh. Low. Last. Chge, 10944107 2 Cons Power 58,'52..10814 10814 10814, 112% 98% 24 N Y Cent cy 6s,'44. 10134 100% 101% 17% 10 St_L-San F 4s.A,'50*§ 101° 10% 5” ae 
Sidiary of the General Motors Cor- 75% — 1 oy gli bos oa oa 66" — 905, 83 1 Container deb OS,'43 847, 347 84424 % i, 74 5 = 4s, con, oo**** phe 7? T444,+ 1 1444 8% un ae 1978 Fe a p. a p. “ 
~ 1. 28. 90, ctfs..7 4 " A i : i 6s, 1946 102%, 10214 1023, y 5. 464% 4 O ref 414s, 2013.... 47% 4 Y 443, 27 t oWgen ref5s,’ 
indicated poration, announced today that | 1015, 100%, Allis Chalm 5s, 1937.101 : 101 ' 101 + ¥& "0% O70 7 Seewe Mee '40,ww 99 % 7 = at i , to 8 Do ref 4g, 2013, n. 48 . ' i 175¢ 12 StP Kc s L 448,41 12 12 jo _ uy 
by the schedules announced by the construction would be Started soon 10214 991, Am Chain 6s, 1938. . .102 , 102 102 a 401; 99 * 1 Cuba RR 1st 5s, "5232 32° «(38 4 4% i 49 1 Do ref 5s, 2013 504 ' 2 108%, 106 St P, M&M 58,'43,ext.107 106 mt 43 
American Iron and Stee] Institute. | near this city of the first complete; 61'4 52— Am & For P 53,2030. 52% S252 50 17 Cuba Nor RR 5i4s,'42 43 42% 42% 4. : 5 NYCn Mich C 3%s,'98 30 80 Ss | 103 102° Do Mont ext 4s,'37.102% 10214 102% .. 
Output of ots in the first | factory in America for Diesel-elec- | 1974 oe © oe tora eg ett — — % % 5 Cub Cane P 6s,'50*#$ yy fe |. 1 NY, C&StL 1st '6s,'35 53 53: : 3 | 107% 100%, SanAn Pb S§ 6s,A, 52.106% 1064 — 
Slightly below tric locomotives. Contracts | a ~ah ve 28; rt - meat 1043) __ 9 Do 415s, 1978 50%, i : 18 131, Seab’d A L 4s. 50. . $8 4% 13% 13 ; 
ity, c¢ d ti of the plant, to consist , '3 Am Ro M 5s, , 104% ‘4 DEL & H ref 4s, '43 791, 78% 79 — 43 6 N Y Dock 5s, 1938... 45 44 "9 11% 65 ‘ Do 6s, A, 1945... .9§ mm 35% SK .. 
y, compared | erection plant, “cep 4 2 Am T&T 4148, 39... 110714 107 10744 +. Del Pw&Lt 4155.69. 10644 106%, 1065; 41084 6 NY Edis 5s, Cc 1951.1093, 10914 So 103%, 1021 Shell Un Oil 5s, 1947.103 ” 103 7 10 
2 
1 
5 
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2 
3 
9 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
8 as 0s. on 1 83 , | 
1 Copenhagen 44s, 8744 8744,~— 1 % 854 855 % 1942, stpd _* BA - 
945, 90 10 Do 5s, 1952 91° 9 “7 2 33% + ~ ala 
267 3 
20 
3 
5 
1 
2 
5 
4 
1 
1 
1 
4 
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Sax Pub W 7s.'45. 


91 <. ‘ 
Cuba 54s, 1945 23% 23% — 8414 774 JAPAN 54s, 1965... 80% 80% 80%4-— y Serbs, Cro & S 7s,’62. 
3 wiihtsing 90 Do 6%4s, 1954 92% 925 924, unmet coup Guid al 44 


97 
DENMARK 4s, 62 924, 924 92 oe Do 8s,’62,unm ep on as 
1955 $ rth oot t 34 264, KREUG & T 5s, "39, ° ie om oth 
Dominic 2d Sigs, '40 614, 614 614% — s15d 
LOWAHE 6148,'44* 9514 4a I4— 1% 
ESTONIA 7s, 1967.. 95 95 95 ee MILAN 614s, 1952... Ty, 1T% + ¥ 
FINLAND 6s, 1945. .107% 10744 107144 — A , . N S WALES 5s, ‘57. 99% % 993, Y 
Finnish 6%4s, A, '54..100" 100 | lc 99%, Norway 5%s, 1965... .101%4 10177 1018 > ry 
1 


+ 
French Govt 7s, ’49.1831, 18341834 .. LY, Do 6s, 1944 10414 1041, 104444 ¥ 
Do 7s, 1941 185 185° 185° —"2 ’ Do 6s, 1952 102% 102% 10214 4 i 
97 


Norw Hy El! 544s, ’57 93 923%, 923, — 
GER C A A6s,’60,0ci 39% 39% 39% — , ogy Nuremberg 6s, 1952+ 28% 287 97 
Do 6s, '38, s15d.'...+ 464 4612 460. & 1 28% 28% 287% + 


Ger Gen E 6%, "40.4 45% 454 45%, + 14 ORIENT DEV 638,'53. 82% 825, 824% + ¥ 8014 
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Tokyo El Lt 6s,’53... 
Trondhjem 54s, ’57.. 98 
Tyrol Hyd El 7s, 
Do 74s, 1955 
UJIGAWA E P 7s8,’45 8 8914 
Uruguay 6s, "Oi awan 35 
YOKOHAMA 6s, ’61. 82% 82 82 
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with 52 per cent in January and 46 nine buildings, have be 1081. Do col tr 5s. 1946. .19934 109 1091, +. 7285 N Y, L&W Ist 4s '73 993, 993, 993 60 4914 Silesian Am 7s, 1941. 50 4 49 
per cent in March, 1934. sti Company of Cleveland, | 11313 111%; Do 514s, 1943 3 113 113 Dene ent — 7 7 - Do 414s. B. 1973, 10612 10614 1061, % | 105 1031, Sincl C Oil 6%s,B,’38.1041% 10414 1 
bile production continues to expand io. (113) 111% Do deb 5s, 1: +++T12% 1121, 11214 De 58, 55, as “s ; ; - 2% * N Y,NH&H 314s, 1947 28 98 28 1 104 102%, Do 7s, A, 1937 1038 
113% 111 Do deb 5s, 1965....11214 112 412 | Met Wille en D,’61.109%4 1091, 1091, Do 319s, 1954 4 25% 251 , | 110 10812 So Bell T & T 5s./41.1 
97% 80 Am Wat OS, °44. 87 86 or +9 a) ; ‘3 . Jee 1 1 y 721, 62 3S So Pac col 4s, 1949.. 

Ths Do 5s, 1952 0914 10914 1091 Do 3/48, , ae oe og 92 


———— | 
791 2-77 7 ' es . : , ; 
637% Do 6s, 1975 -— — «4 ; ‘ 301, Do 4s, ; : % 91 
NEW YORK WEEKLY BANK STATEMENTS | 254 201 2 Am Wr Pap 65347744 20% 21, 2 x Dodge Brae Aiss:'61. 108) 1051? ios? + % | G0" 60 561, 
ia 10314 102 Armour &Co 4'98,'39.10314 103% 103% — 1. oy Se Br cv dbés, ‘swe a a: 4 5514 
FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 16, 1935. 10637 103 Arm’r of Del 5i4s,"43.105°2 105 * toe z Dul, SS & At 5s, 9 33% 33ig4 1 Do col tr Ga, 1940;. 2 * 56 
. —— | 10486 1043 Armst'g Cork 5s, "40.1041 1041, Duq Lgt Ist 4%s, 109% 109% — N Y,O&W ref 4s, '92 455% 455, 83, 
: 11114 106%; A, e gen 45,'95.109 1083, rs i 65. 
Clearing House Return. 110’ 105” Do 41s, 1948 106 ie ERIE gen 4s, 96 3 7 we y ~ Te Rock Gs "se 60” we. ) 
*Surplus and Net Demand Time | 10614 101 Do adj 4s, 1995... .10314 103% Do ref 5s, 1967 2 9644 5614 "ys NY, W&B 414s,'46... 19% 19% , , 1994 9634 ss 
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CLEARING HOUSE Undivided Deposits Deposits 106%, 101% Do adj 4s, 1995, st.104% 10444 104: Do ref 5s, 1975 4 8% 554 — 1 be Niag, L&O Pw 5s,’55.108 ~ 107 on Do gen 6s, 1956.... 56 
BERS. e ita). Profits. Avieewe ivaee e. | 11214 1087, Do Cal Ariz414s,’62.111 75% 621; Wiatose Sh 5%4s,’50.. 70 70 7 Pr 57 Do 614s, 1956 5914 5 
& Trust Co.. $6,000,000 $10,298,100  $114,587.000 $6,328,000 | 10914 105 Atl & Cha L 5s. GEN AM INV 98,"52.10214 10214 10214 +. 1914 12 Norf Sou Ist ref 5s. Stand O NY 4%%4s,’51.103% 103% 103 
; ie Manhattan Co. 20'000. 25,431,700 6 31,003,000 | 10313 9914 Atl Cst L 1st 4s,'52. Gen Cable 5's, 1947. 83% 885% 885 .. 1961 t$ 13% , Studebaker 6s,'42.¢§* 33 
Nationa] City Bank 38,273,300 ‘ ; 921, 85 Do un 414s, 1964.. Gen Stl Cc 544s, 1949, 109%; 106% : Do 6s, 1942, ctfs..§* 34 
d 4 


Chemica] Bank & Trust Co. ,000 48,104,400 » #02, : At] D [Ist 4 42 1 ~ Do CONV 6s, 1945..* 46 46 
Guaranty Trust Co. 000,000  177'294709 b1, 114,089,000 oe a, Eq 6s, % "3 "Be ~'"% | ss” "BIN M 87° srt a 46 . 


Manufacturers Trust Co..... 10,297,500 88,548 000 7 

Cent. Hanover B. & T Co.. 000,000 623,354,000 — 25'323'0u0 be: BALT & 

Corn Exch. Bank Trust Co. 124. 202,253, 000 Do 4\4s, 4 
First National Bank 218, 433,762,000 Do ref 5s, A, 1995.. 
Irving Trust Co. 408,704,000 344, , Do ref 5s, D, 2000. . 
Continental Bank & ‘ ‘ : Do 5s, F, 1996 


3,608,900 32601000 “y 5414 % 5414 55), 
Chase Nationa] Ban ,839, 1, 442,477,000 Y, Do 1st 5s, 1948 4 1041, 1041, 
4 


ore 


Hote + Hey 
t+ et of 


++ 


aR ak’ grax’ ox ata 





_ Noi 


Do 6s, 1940, ctfs. 8 S ae 84 74% ' : 4 14 82, lg TENN EL P 6s,A,’47 954% 95 % + 
Goodrich 6s, 1945.... 93 — 3 & 71% . 1969 L a: ga % Texarkana 544s,’50... 85 85 85 ‘ 
Do 64s, 1947 0814 108% — 8814 7814 Do 5%s, 1963 87 86% 3 Texas & Pac 58,D,’80 844 844, 84 — 
Goodyr T&R 5s, , 105 + 109 104% No Ohw TéL 6s, '47.108% 1085, ee ws Do Ist 5s, 2000 115 115 115° ~— 
Gotham S H 6s, 1936. 85 85 be 7644 7314 No Pac gen 3s, 2047. 74% le , / ly Do MPT 5448,'64.. 95 95 ae 
Gt N Ry gen 7s,A,'36 85 84% — 4 | 107 102% Do 4s, 1997 oe gc Texas Corp cy 5S,'44.10414 103% 103% — 
Do 54s, B, 1952.... 77% we 8914 80 Do 4%s. 2047 587% Third Av ref 4s,’60.. 554 
Do gen 5s, C, 1973. 72 we 102%, 9314 Do 6s, 2047 Do adj inc 5s,’60..7 2344 234 2314 — 
Do gen 414s, D, '76. 67 ¢ % 66: 10844 10514 80 670 Truax Tr C 6%s,’43. 79% 79% 79% — 
100% 100% 100% 


Do 4'4s, E, 1977.... 6714 6714 94 54 % | 102% 100 Trumball Stl 6s,’40.. 
, , Bang & Aroos 4s ’51..103 103 Gulf, M&@&N os, '50. 5514 
Com’! Nat. Bank & Tr. Co.. 000, 7,644,700 97,525,000 1,210,004 - * ' , | ' . . ’ ; 
Public Nat. Bank & Tr. Co. 822) 5,148,200 —_53'996'000 37,526,000 | 39914 103, dh Pa’ Rts 52 2-104% 10414 Sa 11054 1075, OF LO PUB S 7%, 47.1104 110 110 — x 109% 107 Un Oe&h 5s.’57....108 108 108 + 
v/2 ad ' ‘ e of Pa 0S,5B, 48.1173, 117% 117 _— ® 112 1094, Do Tl4s 1946 112 112 112 105% 102% Un Oil Cal os, 194 . 
Hock Vai ‘4 5115115", | 18 13% 4 ola’ Bed C lst 65,'44°§ 14% 144g “1445 —""y 11114 107% Union Pre tot éa%ai 110% 119d 193, 
oc a 28, 1999.. 115 115 - a 1 ze 61. ; : : ; 19 Ve ‘nion Pac Ist 4s, ‘ 
Hoe (R) 62° "34 4a: Hy 31% 31% — gry | 105% 101%, Ore-W RREN 4s, 61.103 103 ” 103 + X Do Ist ref 45, 3 
Houst’'n Oil Sigs, '40. 8814 881, ggi :, | ; 3 Do 4148, 1967 
| , Se ieee Hud & M ref 5s, '57. 99° a9 89 + % | 101% 99 PAC MO Ist 4s, ’38..100 100 oa Unit Biscuit 6s,’42 |" 
Bot Con M 6148,'34*t§ 6% 6% 6% 4 | 39% Do inc 5s, 1957... .+ 36 35% 35% — YX “4 5 Pac T & T Ist 5s, 37.197 — a 9 Unit Drug 5s, 1953._ 8 
Bklyn Edis 5s,A,'49..11014 110 * 110 * 4 5834 Par F Las 6s, ’47,filt 10% 69% 70 — 9: we ge a> Sees 524 aa a2 
Do 5s, E, 1952 119 110 110 + % ; , 7544 591 Par Pbx 4s, '50. Ita 5s,A,’44.. a 
Bklyn M T 6s.A,"68...10514 105% 1054 7. : “Ey, BELL ‘a eae -_ : aieies filed {71 7% 71 — Do 5s, 1944 8244 82° ga _ 
Bklyn Un = ag 104%, 105 e Do 64s, 1936 = * O06 - 208 Pathe Exch 7s, 1937.1035, 10353 1035, + 7m a UM Pau Se, , a9 30% —~ _ 
yn Un Gas 5s, ’50.10! 5 7 3. Rar SC @sT ww [7 eu Seu meee 2’ 's, y ‘ Penn R R 44s, D,’81.1028, 10214 102% + Me O Sigs, 
Do 5s, B, 1957 111° 111 ICC. St L NO 5s,'63 55% D47% 55 : 4 4 e/a 102% 


is i, % 99% 9 Do 4ks 1684 102% 102°” 102% +. 
B. R & P con 448,"57 5414 541; 5414 4° ‘1 , 53 Do 4/48, 1963 = = - ‘a, | 119% 11412 Do cor . «116% 116% 1161, — 


~ ‘ - yy ’ 1 7Z / , 
Sy-Prod Coke Stgs,'45 83% 83% 83, ig 103%, Inland Sti was A sg er 1048 108 > 108% 105% De Gen 4248, 1965. ..106% 1064 106%, + 
Seen a ee 4 103 Do 4/os, B, 1981.....105 104% 105 1 i; nae ele, De Geb 448, 1970... 92% 9134 oe? 
CAL PET 5s, 39... 1021 1021, 10214 + 373, I R T ist&ref 5s,'66.§ 87% 865 874 : 106% 104%, 0 4%s, 1963 106% 106 ; i — 
Can Nat Rys 414s, 04.1037, 103% 103%, — 65 Do 6s, 1932 ...... 3354 53° 84 4 10714 105 Do 5s, 1964 106% 10534 be 4 — 
Do 4798, 1956 112 112 Fea % 84 2 Do 7s, 1932 't§ 87 87 a ie S, a = gen 5S, eo ll aaa a 
Do 4145, 1957 110% 110% 110% a 995 4 Int Ag col 5s, stpd,’42 97% 97%, 97%, sain Yy a Ye 0 644s, 1936 43 047%, , 734 — , 
Do 5s, 1969, July. ..11414 11414 114% .. : Int Cement 5s, '48...100 100° 100" B 71% Fenn Dixie C 6s,’41.. 73 as 1 19% 124 WABASH 5s, B,'76*§ 12% 124 1 
Nero, Oct...117 11614 11684 4 Int Gt Nor 5s,B,'56.°§ 26 26 95  °' 34 Fenn P&L, 4's, 1981. 103 102% 108 + 50" 38 Walworth 6s,A,'45..* 33i¢ 3g ge” 
orth deb 7s, 40. 106% 10634 10675 ,. ‘ Do lst 6s, p % ’56..%§ 28% 28 28 ] Peo GL&C ref 5S, a . FR 77 he 6014 4814 Warner Bros cv6s,’39 504, 493, 50 + 74 
Do deb 6l4s, 1946. . - 12432 123 1243, + 1% Int Hydro El 6s,'44... 29% 29 20% — va Pere Marg Ist ds, 36.. 78 13 ‘as he 29% 26% Warner Quin 68,'39.. 27 7 «7 <n 
Can Pac deb 4s, perp 84% 84% 841, 1 M% iz 50 Intl M Mar 6s,'41.... 54 53 53ig 4. 1g Phila, B & W 4s, £3. . 108% 108% at 119%4 114 W Pa P ist 53,H,’63.119 118%119 4+ M% 
Do 4%68, 1960 97% 97 5, Intl Pap Ist 5s,A,’47.. 65 64 65 ia Do 414s, 1981 -2° +++ 109% 109% 10914 + 961, art West Md Ist 4s, 52.. 91 94 a <4 
Do 5s, 1954 na’ 202% 102% 102% 4 58 Do ref 6s, 1955...... 43% 4214 4244 — 1% ! Phila Co 5s, ot ae : : A 102-96 Do 58, 1977... 
Garth aay os:Ay'52. 109% 1094 10x + xf Int T & T 4%s,'52....52 51% 51iZ— if O4 Snila El Co 4s,'71.... i a ual a om: NY&Pa ist 5s,'37.106% 106% 1 
Carth & Ad gtd 4s,’81 74% 14" 74% ~ Do conv 44s, 1939. 6044 59% 591, — % _ kh. - 41% Sac 7: 37 96274 West Pac 5s, A, '46.° 28 
Cent Dist Tel 5s, 43..10914 1091/ 10914 + % 56%, Do 5s, 1955 564 574 — ¥ “4 0 5s, 197 % 7 36%, Do 5s, A, '46, as... 28 
Cent Ga con 5s,’45*§ 1 18 y a Phillips Pet Ss, ‘37. 958 102% 10214 — 88 «82 West Un 4%s, 1950... 82 82 7 
Cent Hud G&E 5s,’57. KAN C & 24%, 2214 Philippine Ry 4s, 37.. 235% 2354 235% ., 102% 101% Do col tr 5s, 1938. ..102%4 — 1024, — 
Cent Ill E&G 5s,°51.. g2ig ee ae, ties *§ 35% 35% 35% — 108% 106” Pillsbury Fl M 65, '43.108% 108% 108% |. 91” gai? Do 5s, 1951 Be, 
Gent iy ier vedas 49 98 98 - 78% 71% KC South Ist 3s,'50. 72% 72% 724 1 re “sO Port Gen El 4143,"60.. 55%, 55% 55% 102 100%, be és "1936 101% 101 101 tei 
Be fe tons 72% 718 74144 57, Do ref & imp 58,’50. 58 5754 5754 — * be Do 414s, 1960, asst. 55% 55. 55 ot 106% 102% Wh & 1, E con 4s,'49.104%2 1043 3 if 
ol Clearing wciude items not 6514 57° Cent RR B Ga 5s,'37§ 59% 595) 109" 105% Kan C Ter 1st 48,°60.107% 106% 107% 4 17 Do 1st 5s, 1935 ma ma 96 se 95 135 
48. . 
104 . 


ms 
~] 


—* 
oe ta Troe 


Fifth Avenue Bank 3, 004; 000 2/000 | Do ref 68, C, 1995.. 6434 64%, 6414, y 
Bankers Trust Co. 386, : 05: 100° 9 Do PLE&W V 4s,'41 953, 95 © 
F see o eee hl ge Re Piet na 7. ' 270,000 Ql, § Do Southw dy 98,’50 9144 91 
arine idian rus Mees : 57, 43,000 : ; : 7712 ; ’ 7 
New York Trust Co 246,641,000 2,000 ? Do Tol C div <2 te 


$614,955,000 $721,990,000 $7,620,373 000 $566,982,000 | 122, 116% ary, 3? C1960 +e iT a 
> | * ’ . . . o* / « 5 c 4 *-e ‘ : 
"As per official statements Dec. 31, 1934. Includes deposits at foreign | "7. . rt, tend & Me Se °67) oor "e2 eat —" 1125, 
branches . a$206,971 ,000, b$59,936, 000, c$82, 800,000, d$27,482, 000. 74 60 Do 4%, 5, rd 1961 ta 60%, 601, 60%, me Y 


7934 63 Do 5s, 1955 90%, 


INSTITUTIONS NOT IN CLEARING HOUSE. 11012 10818 


FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 15, 1935. +4 ood 
NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS—Average Figures, _ 105 1005. 
Loans, Other Cash Res. Dep. Dep. Other | 1055 103) 
Disc. and Including N.Y. and Banks and Gross | 111 10814 
MANHATTAN — Invest. Bank Notes. Elsewhere. Trust Cos. Deposits. 708, 54 
Grace Nationa] - -$24,653,700 $93,700 $2,843,400 $1,682,500 $24,377,800 8714 77% 
Trade Bank _- ( ee 4,006,978 159,026 907, 849 149,493 4,325,179 


BROOKLYN— /103 101% 
eople’s National 91,000 1,269,000 236,000 5,020,000 | 1043, 1023, 
TRUST COMPANIES—Average Figures, etsy ~ fa 
Loans, Res. Dep. Dep. Other 118 ¥ 1123, 
Disc. and N.Y. and Banks and Gross 2014 115° 
MANHATTAN Invest. sh. Elsewhere. Trust Cos. Deposits. 107%. ' 
mpire $8,627,100 $2,470,900 $57,118,700 125, 
Federation 662,493 1,102,031 ~ 7'359'418 87% 833; 
PO Cag 566 562,123 y 11,864,307 S ais 
Fulton aesac ed 00 —879'600 ‘586, 30% 96% 
Lawyers County ‘:: 30,422,800 *5,108'500 506'500 33,554,400 | 104% 10214 
United States 58,427,199 22'196'622 67,085,677 | 109% 10714 
., Includes amount with Federal Reserve as follows: Empire, $4,550,900; | 78, 74% 
Fiduciary, $476,669 ; Fulton, $2,838,400; Lawyers County, $4,400,600 2 5 
BROOKLYN— 11 
Brooklyn $85,634,000 $2,854,000 $30,643,000 $121,000 $104,748,000 8 
ings County 28,200,471 2,079'299 7,415,126 31,464,701 
AGGREGATE TRUST 
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944, 884 VANAD cv 5s, 1941. 90% 99 99 _ 
1124, 110 Va EMP ev 5108,'42.11114 111441114 ., 
10744 105% Do ref 5s, 1954 10743 1071 1074— & 
106 10414 Va Rwy 414s,B,’62...105 105 MS =. 3 
113 110% Do ist 5s,A.’62 111 111 o 

5 63% Ver Sug Ist 7s,’42,cf* 5 5 5’ +¥ 
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Wheel Stl 44s, ’53. 
2 | ; ; ; 68% 68, .. ‘03 44 «843% 44 44 
) 75%, 63! Gert'd deb 5ics, 65% 6514 65% +. 7444 6714 Keith 6s, '46 12 68% 3 Postal Tel & C 5s,’53 % Do 54s, A, 1948. 02% 
ear a gina ore. Manan companies. sere ote. 105° 10132 Chesapk C '44.102% 102% 102% +. 57 94414 Kelly Spr Tire 6s,’42 50 495, 50 +1 55 4 Pressed Stl C 5s,’33t$ 40% 40% 40% 4 % Willma? S F 5s, 

° Se sho ry Ay. . wr fou, 106144, 1021, Do 5s, 1947 103 10214 103 + ’ 
eet Teasce B.&T... 797 686,000 New Yoruaand 312'840'o00 120% 114%, Ches&O gen 4%s'92..117 117” 117 ; - 3 : Pure Oil 54s, ’40....101%4 10114 1014 — % 
Chemical Bank & Trust’. Title Guarantee ‘.""' 16,483,800 | 111% 108y, Do 4%s. B, 1995... 109% 109 109% +. 100% 9714 Do ref 5s, 193 100% 100% 100%... % Purity Bak 5s, 48... 8714 87% 8714... | 
Continental Bank & Tr. : ——__" | 110 106% Chi, B&Q gen 4s, 58.1091 10814 joait + 69% 61 Me a, D- 1960... 63° 63" 63 || poi? 78 YOUNG S&T 5s,A,'78 93% 93% ata o 
Corn Exchang Ghia ateteeseeveseetees $5,144,413,500 | 11456 11, oe Set Se, 2071.....018 118° 119° — — i Erie&W 1st ar re et : enh 








~~ 
PSE PSPS ape 


Pub S El&éG 4748,’67.107% 107% 107%, — % | 110% 1081 Wilson & Co Ist 
7 61% LACL’E G i48.C,'53 63% 63 ditties 1941 


aeatr 


98%, 5 
es 991, 9214 1 Do 5s, B, 1970 93% 93 
PURRUET an se cisac.. /513,000/ Change *....*. Wet eeesees. + 7,632,500 | 1095, 1061; Do 414s, 1977 oe ie : Lautaro Nitr 6s, *54 5% } 6 1 “Do tie Be ee 108 106 106 + ih 3 ha 
rving 458,399, 200 17) 111% Chi & Erie Ist 5s. 82.113% 113% 113% — 105 101% Leh C&N 414s,A,'54. .105 , 105, 105 ~ > 4) | R Ran 5148,A,’47,ww.10] 101 101 + ¥% *Selling flat due to default in principal, interest or 
10514 103% Chi G L & C 5s, 37.105. 105 105° + 50% 32%, LV (Pa) cons 48,2003 33% 33% 33%, + ii Revere Cop&B 68.48 108 108 108 — & S 
35%% 201, Chi Gt West 4s, ’59*§ 217 215% +. 544, 35% Do cons 4148, 2003.. 36% 3614 361, +. . peers 5 oan “ati 27m ce 18, T off | both, 7 
84 6. Chi, In & L gen 5s, | 7 60 3914 1. V RR cons 58,2008 40% 40% 40124. x7 | 331? 2 smenticlé s...*§ oe om Suid 2 ‘Selling flat for partial default or other reasons, 
TR E A S U R = S LA z E M EN T * 1966 . 134 130 Liggett & 13314 133% 1334, S34 24% och Clee Seda, yeu 2th 2a + “a lability impaired by maturity 
143, Chi , eh - 120% 115% Do 5s, 195 120 120 120 ss : 109 107% Roch G&E Sigs, 48...108% 108 10814 +. y tNegotia ity imp y , ~ . ati outi 
1975 a 106 103% Loew’s 6s, '41 % 1045, 1045 — 58,'41.106%, 106 1 $Companies reported in rece vership g 
Special to THE New York Tres. ie adt ie. sine’ 4 a , % | 104% 101% 4. Long Is ret 4s,'49...104%4 10414 1041, +. 41, 111% 106 ST JO LEAD 5%4s,'41.106% 064+ % ganized. 
WASHINGTON, March 16.—Revenue receipts and expenditures as at the close of busi- Chi. M A St P 4s. '29 414 11 11 5, | 12814 1264, - Lorillard 7s, °44 12614 126%, 12614 + == 
Bese March 14: : | ; tt S 
UTILITY EARNINGS. 
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GENERAL FUND. 


Receipts. Corr. Period Fiscal Year Corr. Period 
Interna! ; 1935. Fisc. Yr. 1934. 

- . $516,586,702.36 $406,795,578.34 
73,489,844.44 52,000, 1,151,593, 719.72 1,047,751,475.99 
43,343,877.92 9,292.2 396,094, 268.26 234,594,438.78 
14,589, 138.58 235, 670,040.76 236,375,045. 60 
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Miscellaneous— 
Proceeds of securities: 
Principal for’n obligations — 64,354.77 394,175.17 
Interest for’n obligations 438,016.24 19,869,636.08 
All others 377,631.27 633,338.91 36,190,364.24 46, 267,565.73 
Panama Can ¢ P 1,058, 202.86 17,756,590.16 16,776,818.02 
Seigniorage 7 54,876,174.53 78,066.29 
Other misce] 1,369,482. 60 4,558,658.47 37,139,570.24 38,959,764.40 
Tota! general fund receipts. 184,397,659.83 162, 261,323.55 2,446,409; 792.34 2,047,862,564.40 
Total general fund expenses 109,366,727.76 77,437,302.86 2,294,828, 273.26 1,904,052,167.62 


EMERGENCY FUNDS. 109% 100% 
Agricultura] Adjust. Ad a" *1,854,377.88 3,767,968.41 126,840, 856.14 59,293,075 00 115 111 
Farm Credit Administration. 3,619,903.28 41,862,379.93 40,000, 92 
Federal Land Banke 2,785,210. 82 084,805.66  30,265'998, 9844 
Fed. Emerg. Relief Admin. 9. 23,706,370.91 749,726'044.38 209.55 | 10456 103 
Civil Works Administration 9, 83,663,777.31 10,786, 485.93 98/105 102 
Emerg. ervation Work. . 15,788,196.25 282,179,069.49 965. 6 51%, 
me of Agriculture—Relier. 954, , 77,322,717.21 8 79 
Public Works: 107 1033; 
pone ainey gAuthority tre ee 533,151.90 23,244,768.53 3,552,744.38 oa 101% 
O railroads ee bee ee ,395,960.4 ,990,000. 
Loans and grants to States, $5,505, 960.46 oe ” 110% 109 
municipalities, &c. 2,812 057.01 1, 653,036.73 93,058,258.91 54,559,449.61 77% 
Public highways 5,509,881.14 10,244,580.98 257,028,970.80 167,276,428. 46 
Boulder Canyon zed 762,214.29 216,436.14 7, 207,099.51 11,050,239, 25 
River and harbor work. ~~ 4,069,948 93 3,903, 488.47 114,050, 423.38 39,807,768.99 
Subsistence homesteads .. 142,536.86 2,717,154.95 
All other 12,639,820.21 6,786,069.14 218,001,092.29 70,755,268.51 
Fed. Sav'gs and Loan Assns 2,136,303.35 40,000.00 17,495,741.89 88,500.00 
Emergency Housing 303,535.36 3,160,926.87 
econstruction Fin. +++ %1,292 26882 49,597, 963.38 323, 482,021.24 1,260,730,997.30 
ed. Deposit Insur. oe 10,564,828 45 497,850.35 119,772,184.21 
Admin. for indust. 537,149.07 204,118.63 8,171,189.28 3,667,938.17 
Total tn ee 138 ,839,994.79 213,455,197.52 2,465,313,817.20 2,624,611,813.03 
Total expenditures 248,206,722 55 290, 892,500.38 4,760,142,090.46 4,528,663,980. %g 68 
Excess of expenditures 63.809,062.72 128/631,176,83 2,313,732,298.12 2)480,801.416 25 112% 110% 
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Do gen 414s, C, '89 44 4 | 6954 58t¢ La & Ark 5s, ’69 
| , iil a Cincinnati Street Railway Company , 
Do | | y 1108 105 Do Atl K&C 4s,'55.106% 106 0614 F | R S 
ry we . > . 
Do ref 4s, 1934. .++§ 1132 10% 10534 102 Met Ed 1st ref 5s,’53.105% rte! 105% + _ 641, against $60,356 last year. A greater coverage of the financial field than 
42 2 a 2 1935. 1934. 
. b ’ : 
Chi U Sta igen 83 10 2M {2K | 1% wg * @ 82 7“ ee Net after Sxpenses, 1 7ee38  S18e in e CIRCULATION AMONG 


baa + 
Do 414s, E, 1989.... 4 112 107% Louisv G&E 5s, A,"52.11114 111% 111% 
—February: Net income after 
Do 
Do 4%s, 1952....4¢§ 111 10% 14 — 102 9577 Do 4%s, 1968 10 + 
. 5 
£ we 
Do 644s, C, 1963....11112 114 ae 895, 83 83 83 —1%]| Five months aa Sen an 38, F FINANCE 
Chi a I con 4s,’52 9714 96” 4 73 49% vee 50% 50% ++ 4%, | Net after expenses MEN O 
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| 103% 102 Lou&Jeff Bgs 4s,'45.10314 10317 10314 +. 
a” ae ~ 1712 16%, * | 10612 1044 Lou&Nash unif4s,’40.105% 10542 1057? 
104 
taxes and charges $4,466, against 
Do Nor W 6is, 50 BO 2 93 McKES & R s,'50. 9 97144 97144 ~ , , 
Chi. R I & P gen 4s, 50” site Man Ry 45,90” t§ 51% 513, 51% — $22,253 last year. Two months ine NEWS OF FINANCE 
55 
1 Midvale Stl&O 5s,’36 103% 103 103% Southern Canada Power Company other newspaper 
Do 4%4s, 1960 10344 102 idvale 8,'36. oe ’ an 
oT a 7 - Mil El Ry & L 5s,’61 91%, a4 91% Ltd.—February and five months: y 
vo 
De oe aoe weet — 3 reater circulation among ‘investors. bro 
Do 5%s, 1962 04° 103% 104 th - 20.9 15% 15% 15% + 1 INVESTMENT TRUST, A greate 4 ¢ , 
23 + XY Rae Sapiacag 




















Do 9914 Do 4%8, C, 2003.... 99% 99% g9q/ 4. 
1% 106% 
1988 t§ 36% 3614 Marion St Sh 6s,’47.. 58 + 3 ended Feb. 28: Net income, $11,- 
42 4 53 3 Mil Spa NW, 43,'47 40 40° + 1% 
Childs Co 5s, 43... 54 54" eg ers, bankers, and business executives than 


- a 
mm R69 





Chile Cop deb 5s ,’47 80%, a. ‘ ‘ 
Cin Gas, El 4s,A.*68.106% 1068 10654. 1, Do 54s, .. 4 5 5 oe North American Bond Trust—State any other publication 
Cin, I, StL&C 4s,’36.101%4 101 Do 48, 1975..... <3 o% K+ % - 28: Market value 
Cin Un Ter 434s, 2020. 1101 11045 11 “ 6 Mont en ett 100% 100% 100% — "y as $4,547,357, or 
1 ’ ’ eee ae 4 . 

Do Se aT ie = zs Mont Pow ref 5s,’43.102% 102i4 10214 4. g than cost. Six in @ FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
Clev Un Ter 448,77 814% 801, Y mor & Co 4s, 1939. 10344 1034 1034+ hs age ie 

Do 5i4s, A, 1972.... 9614 96%, Mor & Esx 3%s, 2000. 9314 93% 93%-+ % | securities held More financial advertising than any othe 

Do 5s, B, 1973 ~ 87g 88 Rf Do 5s, 1935 974% 97 OT + 1, $254,945 more than cost. : : ; 
Col Fuel & I 5s. 80 +. journal—all subject to high standards of at- 
Col In col tr 5S,’34¢t§ 2 2414 5 NAS E con gtd 4s,’51 51 51 — 2% ,s “ys 
Col & So ref 4145,'35. 9314 9314 05° Nat Dairy 5%s, 1948.1035 103° 103% + ¥ To Retire Preferr ed Stock. ceptability. 
Col G&E db 5s.'52,Ap 72 693, +2 ,: N Ry M 4%s,’57,asst* 2% 2% 2%— %| The Metro-Goldwyn Pictures Cor- 

= ng — May... 3 oO% net i a prinel Se, Bice 46 10u2 100 100% % | poration announced yesterday that i. 

O 5s, 1 Ar ewh'ry, JJ, s,’40. : : 
Com Inv Tr 5'%4s,'49.1124 112 132 7 iy Newark C Gas 5s,’48.117% 117% 117% — it had drawn 3,741 shares of its Che N pur York Gimpn 

Balance today, $2,090,607.814.39. 10614 105 Con GNY deb 51, 45106% 105% 106% +. y N E T&T 1st 5s,’52.120* 190 190 - . Preferred stock for redemption on 
Public debt this date, $28,601,844,472.83; year ago, $26,052, 884,416.24. 105%, 102% . 1957 10544105 105%. 681 New Or Pb S 5s,A,’52 65% 65% 65a + 3% | June 15 at $27 a share plus ac- 
“Excess of credits (deduct). 103%, 99 Do 4%8, 1951 ...:..103%% 103% 1031444 y % 555 Do 5s, B, 1955...... 65% 65% 654+ % Icrued dividends. ° 
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CALLING OF BONDS 
HEAVY LAST WEEK 


Retirements Set for Later 
Months by Government 
and Corporations. 








FOR MARCH 


Total Now $62,469,000, Against 
$16,567,000 at Corresponding 
Time Last. Year. 


FEW ADDED 








The calling of bonds before their 
dates of maturity reached new 
heights last week when the govern- 
ment announced the coming retire- 


ment of several large issues and 


corporations either actually called 
or arranged to retire large blocks 
of bonds. New bond financing reg- 
istered with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission for the pur- 
pose of refunding bonds having) 
high interest coupons has increased 
sharply recently and is now the. 


largest since the Securities Act be- 
came effective. 
Few new calls for redemption this 


month were made last week—only | 
gzome small lots of municipal war- 
redemptions | 


The month’s 
total $62,469,000, 


rants. 


now compared 


with $165,634,000 in February and) 
$16,567,000 for March, 1934, at cor-' 


responding dates. 

Seven issues of United States ob- 
ligations were called last week for 
redemption in future months— 


Mamely, all first Liberty Loan con-, 
vertible 34s, converted 4s and 44s) 
and second converted 44s, due from | 
redemption on | 
June 15; Panama Canal Loan 2 per | 


1932 to 1947, for 


cent bonds, due from 1916 to 1936, 


and Panama Canal Loan 2 per cent | 


bonds, due from 1918 to 1938, both 


for redemption on Aug. 1, and all | 
the 2 per cent consols of 1900 for 
All the above | 


retirement on July 1. 
redemptions are to be paid off at 
par. 


Aside from the government’s calls, | 
the leading industrial refundings of | 


the week were: $561,000 Chesapeake 
Corporation convertible collateral 
trust 5 per cent bonds due in 1947, 
called for redemption on May 15 at 
par by J. P. Morgan & Co. for the 
sinking fund, and $5,009,000 City of 
New York 4 per cent revenue notes 
due in 1936, called for redemption 
on April 8 at par by the City Con- 
troller. 

Other large redemptions planned 
for future months, awaiting com- 
pletion of various financial details 
necessary for su@h refunding, 


per cent debentures, due in 1940; 
$16,000,000 Chicago Union Station 
Company first mortgage 6s, dated 
1915, and the entire issue of Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company first re- 
funding C 5's, due in 1952. 
Bonds called for redemption 
March are classified below: 
PROUSATORS x 6 és 
Public utility 
State and munic ipal. 
de SAT ee , 
Reilroad eo 
Miscellaneous : 


in 


oe. 1,942,000 
~.. 49,820,000 
103.000 
1.562,000 
Total 


In an accompanying table 
listed bonds 
rea emption. 


FEDERAL BONDS UP; 
NEAR WEER’S TOPS 


eee 


Utility, Rail and = Indastrial 
Issues Also Improve in 
Fairly Active Trading. 


i $62. 19,000 


are 
and stocks called for | 





Prices of bonds of the United | 
States Government and of domestic 
corporations ifMproved moderately | 
on the Stock Exchange yesterday in | 
the two-hour trading period as for- | 
eign loans moved irregularly lower. 
Tracing was fairly active, amount- 
ing to $6,988,500, compared with $7,- 
407,600 the Saturday before. 

Federal bonds closed aroun 
best levels of the week on mine ee 
tz to ss point for most issues. The 
principal setbacks on the week were 
in Liberty 344s and First Liberty 
41;s, which were called for redemp- 
‘tion on June 15. 

A rise of 7: point yesterday in the 
called series of the Fourth Liberty | 
44\s presaged early announcement | 
of 2 speeding up of the conversion | 


of these bonds into the new Treas- | 


ury 2%s, due in 1960. The latter 
issue, which enjoyed its second day 
of trading on the Stock Exchange, 
closed at 100 26-32, up »s point on 
the day. 

All groups of domestic corpora- 
tion bonds, public utility, railroad 
and industrial, moved irregularly 
higher in the order named. Some 
recoveries of 1 
points were made by 
priced rail issues. 

Belgian Government loans were 
fairly aetive for a Saturday in view 
of the apprehension felt for Bel- 
gium’s ability to remain on the gold 
standard. Three of the four Bel- 
gian loans that were active yester- 
day sold off 1, to 15% points, while 
the 7s, due Sng 1955, moved up 2% 
points on the day. German loans 
finished easier. 

On the Curb Exchange, domestic 
bonds pointed higher as foreign 
loans ruled dull. 


RAILROAD STATEMENTS: 


Pullman Company. 


CHICAGO, March 16 (/P). — The’! 
Pullman company, sleeping-car 
company, affilate of Pullman, Inc., 
reported today gross revenue of 
$4.°31,088 for January, compared 
wtih $3,722,196 for January, 1934, 
and net revenue of. $89,300, com- 
pared with $315,744. George A. 
Kelly, vice president, said the de- 
cline in net revenue was due prin- 
cipally to increased expenses for 
car maintenance. 

ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN. 
1935. 1934. 
*January net loss.... .$36.086 +$27,097 
*After taxes and charges. iIncome. 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE, 


1935. 1934. 
gan; 31, °'35. Jan. 31, °34. 
Current assets ......$55,612,244 $50,207,288 
Current liabilities . 18,850,685 17,117,043 
tInvest in stocks, 
bonds, &c. ..» 27,690,576 27,464,766 


+Other than those of affiliated companies. 
SOUTHERN RAW. _— 


the 





19:34 
*January net loss... $! 540. 879 $339.977 


*After taxes and charges. 


WESTERN PACIFIC. 
1935. 
*January net loss... .$248,302 $203 508 
*After taxes and charges. 
Current assets $4,738,011 $3,854,868 
rent liabilities .. 5,289,620 5,583,381 
99,253 


Invest stocks, 
bo 102,613 


in 


nds, &c. 
Funded debt due with- 
in 6 months 


tOther than oft 
Danica, 


in- | 
clude $30,150,500 Dodge Brothers 6) 


$8,977,000 | 
55.000 | 


to more than 2) 
lower- | 





By EUGENE LOKEY. 





| One result of President Roosevelt’s request to Con- 
‘gress for speedy passage of the Wheeler-Rayburn 
Bill which imposes a death sentence upon utility 
holding companies may be the ending of the truce 
between Wall Street and Washington. This was in- 
dicated plainly by the angry remonstrance that fol- 
lowed publication of ithe unusual message. It is 
contended that n« measure sponsored by the present 
administration, with the possible exception of the 
Securities and Exchange Act as presented in its 
originally objectionable form, has aroused such oppo- 
sition on the part o> financial and business interests. 
It is insisted that much of the uncertainty that is 
'retarding business enterprise, if not actually the 
result of the bill itself, arises from the fact that it 
is a manifestation of Washington’s attitude. Just 
what influenced the President to interest himself so 
aggressively in this particular matter was not clear. 
Wall Street did not go as far as did some of his 
usually friendly Waslington critics in imputing 
political motives to him; it conceded that there was 
much common sense in what he said. This the util- 
| ities themselves had to admit. What distur bed them, 
| however, was that the President apparently did not 

take into account the progress already made in end- 
! ing holding-company abuses, that he did not recognize 
‘that most of the objectives can be accomplished as 
| well or better by regulation and that he did not go 
| further in urging Congress to insure the continued 





crop, 





some 2 


' existence of those companies that can “justify them- 
s-'ves as necessary for the functioning of the oper- 
There still 
seems to be some doubt whether the President, by his 
' appeal, has rallied faint-hearted supporters of the 
bill sufficiently to insure its passage. But the fact 
that he saw fit to address Congress so strongly on 
the subject indicated at least that the lines had 
begvn to waver as the result of a rising public 
protest. Interested observers are far from being 
convinced that the bill will be passed in anything 
like its present form. Many security holders, it was 
' remarked, had not really credited their own exec- 
utives’ warning that the Wheeler-Rayburn Bill meant 
extinction of holdiny companics until they had heard 
from the President himself. So far as the Pres- 
_ident’s indignation over company-inspired propa- 
ganda is concerned, ‘Vall Street did not overlook the 
opportunity to remind him of the incomparably 
larger propaganda factory constantly at work in 
Washington. wnlightened utility executives realize 
that some companies had been indiscreet in the 
methods employed to oppose the pending bill, but 
they pointed out that because a utility employe or 
security holder may have used a conveniently pro- 
vided form of protest was no sign of indifference 
on his part to the dangers ‘hat, from his viewpoint, 
are inherent in the proposed legislation. 


ating utility companies of the country.” “bear party,” 


“crashing” 


of the National 


signed by 


Picking a President for the Exchange. 

Trying to outguess the nominating committee of 
the New York Stock Exchange, which on April 8 
will present its slate of officers for balloting in the 
| election in May, is a favorite diversion in brokerage 
| offices now that the market no longer provides enter- 
'tainment. Although the committee has scrupulously 
avoided giving any indication of its probable choice, 
reports are current that Richard Whitney, who has 
served through the trying post-panic period, will 
not be renominated and that Charles R. Gay, senior 
partner in Whitehouse & Co., will be named instead. 
Friends of Mr. Whitney, on the possible chance 
| that the reports are true, have rallied to his sup- 
port, contending that sentiment among the members 
|and their office partners is strongly favorable to 
him. They insist that after he has served the Ex- 
change during the most stressful period in its his- 
tory the brokerage personnel would be ungrateful 
in failing to return him, assuming that he is willing 
to serve again, and that furthermore it would be 
unwise to change leaders at this time, when the 
Exchange is adapting itself to the unaccustomed 
yoke of Federal regulation. Mr. Gay has not, so far 
‘as is known, said that he would serve. But his 
friends are urging that a change is desirable in 
order to end unrest within the Exchange and that 
‘it may make it easier to obtain relief from sections 


He explained 





ALONG THE HIGHWAYS OF FINANCE 


of the regulatory acts which tend to restrict the 
volume of trading. This argument is countered by ails 
the contention of Mr. Whitney’s adherents that 
nothing could be more disastrous to the Exchange) 
than for its members to stage a Donnybrook Fair | 
over the presidency. But the possibility of an open 
fight is recognized nevertheless. Tomorrow’s final 
open meeting of the nominating committee may fur- 
nish a forecast of future events. 


Cotton Breaks Wide Open. 


Breaking away from the anchorage which a. 
benevolent government had provided, cotton gave up,| 
last week more than $6 a bale of its market value) 
in one of the costliest declines in recent years, Cal-, 
culated on the basis of existing stocks of 10,825,000 
bales of American cotton in the United States and was steady today, 
the production officially assigned for this year’s stagnant. The results of last night's 
the theoretical loss to holders of old cotton | 
and prospective growers of the forthcoming crop is 
estimated at more than $135,000,000. The govern- 
ment itself has a paper loss for the week of $33,000,- | 
000 on the 5,500,000 bales that are held for its | gig not affect the market. 
account, not to mention its contingent liability on|many’s announcement of military | 


artificial control by which the government has sought 
to limit production and “peg” the price. Some mem- 
bers of Congress from the South, apparently suspect- 
ing that the break was precipitated by selling by a 
have arranged.for an investigation, 
which the Cotton Exchange here welcomes. What- 
ever the various market influences may have been 
the farm product that has received more attention 
than any other at the hands of a solicitous govern- 
ment, now is quoted in the futures market 1% cents 
a pound below the 12-cent figure which is the basis 
for government loans. 


Telling It to the Stockholders. 


The spectacle of a spokesman for striking employes 
an annual meeting and airing their 
grievances in no uncertain fashion gave stockholders 


Biscuit Compuny an unaccustomed 


thrift on last Wednesday. Because this happens to 
be one of the most “ignified and conservative of 
industrial companies, the incident was of special 
interest. The meeting-crasher was William A. Galvin, | Got 
president of the Biscuit and Cracker Bakers Union, 
who thoughtfully had provided i'mself with proxies 
several employe-stockholders, 
Tomlinson, president of the company, had been reply- 
ing to the inquiries of various stockholders, assuring 
them that 100 per cent of its customers in this terri- 
tory had been supplied in spite of the strike; that | 
the union had violated agreements, and that it had 
presented no demands to the company. 
gained the floor and, introducing himself, countered 
by charging that contracts had been broken by the | 
company, and that its officials had declined to sit | 
down with their employes and discuss arbitration. 
that the question at issue was the 
equalization of pay fc: certain types of work. The 
cost to the company of adjusting the differences he 
estimated at $22,000 a@ year. 
good-will and in business. 
employes in the New York plant were doing as much 
work as 8,000 did some years ago. 
entered the discussion, suggesting that Mr. Tomlin- 
son reply to the complaints, but the latter’s reply | 
was the annual meeting was 
discussing the matter.” 


“Prince of Wall Street.” 


The Rev. Charles ©. Coughlin’s allusion to Bernard 
M. Baruch as a “Prince of Wall Street” brought 
forth the remark that if Mr. Baruch is of royal 
standing in the financial district, he has been devot- 
ing little time to his dominion in recent years. 
has been prominent in many movements of public 
interest, has done some writing, and has enjoyed 
considerable leisure. 

: a Wall Street figure; he does not even maintain 
a downtown office, having moved from 120 Broad- 
way to 597 Madison Avenue. 


Roy E. 


Mr. Galvin 


He cited the loss in 
He contended that 3,000 
A stockholder 


“not the tribunal for 


He 


But he no longer is regarded 
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| recent low point of $4.72%, reached 
about ten days ago. 

The franc gave every appearance 
of being supported, although the 
resistance shown by the exchange 
may have come Jargely from the 
| natural operation of the gold stand- 
aaa under which banks here would 
_ buy francs at about 6.59 cents in 
| order to buy gold in Paris and ship 

it here. The exchange did not fall 


“PARLEY IN PARIS 
ON BELGA TODAY 


Continued from Page Eleven. 








the Belgian money problem before 
'the gold bloc with all its conse- 
quences. Current opinion favoring 
‘inflation has developed, tending to 
reinforce Premier Theunis in his | 
negotiations in Paris. France, says | 
the newspaper, can help Belgium} 
'in several ways. She can lend | 
money to enable Belgium to bal-| and 52 points on the week. Forward 
ance the budget, which is one of} contracts in belgas continued to be 
the conditions maintaining the bel- | quoted at a heavy discount, rang- 
ga at its present rate. Foreign | 
loans, a necessity since the ac-' 
knowledged deficit of 1935, amount 
to 200,000,000 francs and if taxes | 
continue delinquent will be nearer | 
400,000,000. This is only temporary | |was 4% points under its gold im- 


aid, however, and if inflation of | port point and down 1.02 cents on 
the belga is to be avoided, French | the week. Swiss francs closed at 
help must go further. If the pound | 32.35 cents, off 2 points on.the day 
falls lower the position of Belgium | 2d 52 points on the week, At this 
will be untenable and France must | | price it was & points below its gold 


import price. 
therefore open her frontiers to Bel-! ftalian lire resisted the trend of 


gium to a eonsiderable extent or|the gold bloc and closed % point up 
she will force Belgium to inflate. | at 8.29%, cents, while German marks 
ils F | were unchanged at 40.21 cents. 
Assails French Customs, Under the leadership of sterling, 
Baron Moffarts in the Senate|the Scandinavian exehanges rose 5 
ented the French customs iniqui-|to 7 points, the Japanese yen gained 
| tous. 2 points to 28.22 cents and the Ca- 
3-16 cent to a 
“If M. Theunis only brings back | Nadian dollar rose 
the value of promises by Paris, the | 4iscount of 13-16 per cent. 


fate of the belga already has been | 
decided and perhaps with it the | Commitments Closed Out Here. 


fate of the florin, Swiss franc and The tendency here and abroad 
the whole gold bloc,’’ he said. “Our was to close out commitments in 
French friends believe they can/gold-bloc exchanges in ‘advance of 
easily hold out until the end. If | the conference tomorrow. The fin- 
they do not want us to turn to the ancial community here has felt, for 
sterling bloc, they must take rapid! the most part, for more than a year 
measures.’ 'that the gold bloc would have to 
| break up sooner or later. It has 
Belga Weakens Further Here. been felt that our devaluation of 
On: the Inst day of trading: before | © Tees sity and the depreciation 
the scheduled convening of the of sterling before and since that 
gold-bloc conference in Paris to-| eyent had thrown upon the remain- 
morrow, the currency of Belgium, | ing defenders of the pre-depression 
which generally is regarded as the 


; standard of currencies a deflation- 
weakest link in the gold-bloc group, | ary pressure which could not be 
plunged further downward yester- 


er- permanently resisted. 
day to reach the cheapest price It has been the opinion that Euro- 
since Jan. 18 last. Other gold cur- 


pean economists. and _ statesmen 
vencies also weakened, but the fully recognized this situation but 
French franc held stubbornly at were helpless to act because of in- 
about its gold import point and tense public opposition to devalua- 
closed unchanged on the day at tion. With dispatches from Euro- 
6.59%, cents. The pound sterling, | pean centres describing an apparent 
_forced upward by the rush of, breaking down of this popular op- 
money to escape from the belea-| position to devaluation, the belief} be 
guered gold bloc, rose to $4.80%, the | has been heightened im financial 
best price since March 1, and/circles here that the time when the 
closed at $4.80%, up 1 cent net. The| gold bloc could risk the political 
pound was up 4% cents net on the 


shock of going off gold waa rapidly 
week and was 8% cents above its approaching,» 


low in the past ‘three days, nor did 
| it rise above 6.59% cents. 

The fall in the belga carried that 
currency to 23.05 cents, compared 
with parity of 23.5419 cents and a 
theoretical gold import point of 
23.39% cents. It closed at 23.10 





cent on an annual basis. 


sidered a likely follower of the 
belga, if that currency should be 
taken off gold, fell 6 points to 67.60 
cents yesterday, at which level it 














‘cents, off 22 points net on the day, 











MERCHANTS FIGHT 
RAYBURN MEASURE 


os 


Continued from Page Eleven. 





inevitable consequences are public 
ownership and operation. 

“6. The strangling processes, sub- 
tly and deviously woven into this 
bill to discourage investment of pri- 
vate funds in the public utility in- 
dustry will inevitably result in gov- 
ernment ownership.”’ 

‘The output of the public utility 
industry is for the first time ex- 


ceeding the 1929 péak,’’ the report. 


continues. ‘‘Because of widespread 


reductions in domestic rates with a/| 
‘ing up to the equivalent of 20 per| likelihood of more to follow, and 
| because of a 
The Dutch guilder, which is con-| promotional plans and inducements 


growing number of 


to increased domestic use, it is 
likely that within the next five 
vears domestic consumption will 


double and the average rate will} 
decline. | 
The need for additional capital to. 


show a very substantial 


meet the demands of such increased 
consumption is obvious. 

‘‘Little has been said concerning 
the large industrial customers sup- 
plying 35 per cent of the total elec- 
tric and 22 per cent of the total gas 
revenues. 

“It can, therefore, be assumed 
that one of the purposes of this 
bill is to protect the 20,000,000 do- 
mestic electric customers whose 
average bill last year was $33 for 
electric service and the 14,800,000 
domestic gas users who paid an 
average annual bill of $36. 

‘Important as this item may be 
to the average budget, the possible 
saving in dollars to each consumer 
is insignificant in comparison to the 
destruction of capital values and 
the deflationary effect on business 
recovery which would result from 
following this destructive program.’* 


DINNER FOR 2 SENATORS. 


Penn Zone Association to Enter- 
tain Thomas and Wheeler. 











The Penn Zone Association will 
give a dinner for Senator Elmer 
Thomas of Oklahoma and Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana on 
Wednesday in the Hotel New York- 
er. Invitations have been sent to 
members of the New York Stock, 
New York Cotton and New York 
Commodity Exchanges and to lead- 
ing financial writers. 

The chairman of the dinner will 

Rebert M. Harriss, vice presi- 
dont of the Sound Money League | 


and an executive member of the | 


National Monetary Conference.. 
Samuel Kheel is president of the 
Penn Zone Assovlation, 





‘counted in advance. 
announcement made today of the 
closing of the Treasury bond issue 

















NEWS OF STOCKS 
IN PARIS, BERLIN 





Mieade on French 
Bourse, With the Volume 
of Trading Small. 





MARKET WATCHES Leacontd 





Tone Generally Stronger in the 
German Market — Heavy 
Industrials Active. 





Wireless to THe New York TIMES. 
PARIS, March 16.—The Bourse 
with trading 


|Parliamentary debate had been dis- | 
The official | 


tonight also had been expected and | 
Ger- | 





| 





| 


| 


2,500,000 bales of last year’s crop which have! conscription was not known here | 
not yet moved into sight. Cotton operators and the before the Bourse closed. 
trade blame the break upon growing distrust of the | 


| 


PRAISES SECURITIES ACT. 


C. H. Meyer Sees Aid to Investors 
and Financial Houses. 





Federal regulation of the securi- 
ties business not only will insure 
greater market stability to investors 
but will benefit the banking and 
brokerage businesses by restoring 
public confidence in Wall Street, 
Charles H. Meyer, a specialist on 
|Stock Exchange law, said yester- 
_day afternoon in an address broad- 
cast by WOR. 

‘The elimination of the sale of 
fraudulent securities under the Se 
curities Act of 1933,’’ Mr. Meyer 
asserted, ‘‘should make available 
for legitimate investment funds 
which otherwise would be devoted 
to dishonest promotions. The safe- 
guarding of the resources of inves- 
torg against the depredations of 
financial panics should assure 
stockbrokers and investment bank- 
ers greater stability in their own 
business. All this should provide a 
'sounder base on which to build for 
_the future.” 


TRADE FAVORS CANADA. 


Balance for Eleven Months 
March 1 Was $127,126,784. 


OTTAWA, Ont., 








to 





March 16 (Cana- 


Virtually the entire attention of | dian Press) —The Department of 


the market was concentrated on | National 
Despite prompt official | 


the belga. 
intervention it remained weak, 
especially with regard to forward 
rates. The closing after the offi- 
cial bolstering showed a gain of 
% point on the day at 3.53%. The 


,, other gold currencies showed frac- 


tional losses. Both the pound ster- 
ling and the dollar continued to ad- 
vance, The dollar closed at 15.17 
francs after reaching 15.17%. The 
pound closed at 72.70 francs, with 
72.75, the highest of the day. 
Rentes closed as follows: The 3 
per cents, 79.50; 
83.40; 1917 4s, 85; 1918 4s, 85.19; 
1925 4s. 100.50; 1932 4s, Series A, 


91.25; Series B, 92.15; 1920 amortiz- 
able Bs, 116.15. 


Paris Closing Prices. 
Net 
Francs, Change. 
Air Liquide 2 cs 
Bang de France 
Cen menses .cceeee oe ce eee ee 
ty eee 4 
Credit Lyonnais .. 10 
French Ford “— 
Gen Ae — 
Gen Transat] ... Secees 23 1 
Lyons des Faux.. 10 
Orleans 6% 
Royal Dutch ..... 


Suez Canal +100 





Trend Upward in Berlin. 
Wireless to THE New YorkK TIMES. 
BERLIN, 
was slightly stronger today. Reichs- 


|'fuehrer Hitler’s military decree did 
/not become known until after trad- 


ing hours. The closing, however, 
was slightly weaker. Heavy indus- 
trials were active, but potashes 
were quiet. 

Machineries were exceptionally 
strong, Berlin Karlsruhe gaining 
1% points. The electricals generally 
improved although A. E. G. lost 
% point. Chemicals were firm, 
Farben advancing, gaining 1 point. 
Shippings were mixed, with a ten- 
dency toward weakness dominant, 
Hamburg-American losing % point 


jand North German Lioyd gaining 


44. Reichsbank shares were % point 
lower: 


Fixed interest securities were firm 


following an announcement that 


only 0.6 per cent of the domestic 
holders of government loans, repre- 
senting 12,500,000 marks out of a 
total of more than _ 2,000,000,000 
marks, had refused to give ‘‘passive 
consent’”’ to the conversion scheme 
reducing interest to 4% per cent. 
Call money was unchanged. The 
dollar was quoted at 2.489 marks. 


Berlin Closing Prices. 
Net 

Change. 
A FE 
Berliner Handels 
Berlin und ‘ + j 
CG Aes Pe lv couse coccces - i] 
Dessauer Gas 1 
Deutsche Bk und Dis Ges.... 8: 
PE ED WR ss ee cetres cee ce 120 
Deutsche Erdoel 
Dresdner Bank 
Gesfuerel 


| Hapag 


Hambure El 

I G Farben. 

Mannesmann | 

North Ger Lloyd 

Reichsbank 

Rheinsche Braun ... 

Siemens & Hal.....ssceeess: 
*Ex div. 





Belga Weaker in London. 

Special Cable to THe New York TIMES. 

LONDON, March 16.—With the 
Stock Exchange closed today, 
money for the week-end was in 
moderate demand at one-half of 1 
per cent. Discount rates remained 
firm, with three-month bills at nine- 
sixteenths to five-eighths of 1 per 
cent. Gold declined 74d to 145s 5d 
a fine ounce and £224,000 of the 
metal was sold on keen bidding. 

Uneasiness over the belga again 
caused foreign exchanges to move 
in favor of. sterling. Forward 
belgas continued to be offered and 
the three-month rate closed 1% 
belgas above the spot quotation. 
The dollar lost ground slightly, clos- 
ing at $4.80 to the pound, while 
francs also weakened to 72 29-32. 





Adriatic Elec 

Banca d'Italia ..scescseess:s 
Edison Elec . 

Fiat 

Italcable 

Meridionale El ceoc coc coe se 
Montecatini 
Pirelli Ital 
S1P Elec 
Terni Elec 
Unes Electric 





Geneva Closing Prices. 
Swiss 
Francs. 
914 


Net 
Change. 
Do pf +1 
misseho Amer ....-. weeese 787 +22 
Italo Argentine 
Nestle & Anglo.. 798 
Swiss Fed Gvt 4s, 1933- 53. 100%, 
Swiss Fed Ln Ly 1932-62. 9114 
Swiss Fd Ry 3448,1899- pipes 95% 


CLARKE ‘ANNOYED’ AT RFC. 


But He Says He Is Willing to 
Cooperate in Utility Move. 











Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

CHICAGO, March 16.—Harley L. 
Clarke said today that he was 
“slightly annoyed” at the action of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration in putting in its own board 
of directors for the Public Utilities 
Securities Corporation, but that he 
was willing to cooperate in any way 
that he could. 

“T believe that the RFC is acting 
according to its own best judgment 
in the matter,’’ he went on. He 
declared that he had no knowledge 
whether the RIC planned to as 
sume control of the Utilities Power 
and Light Company, the intermedi- 
ate holding company of the Clarke 
system, which is controlled by Pub- 
lic Utilities Securities. The annual 
meeting of the company will be held 
on April 24 in Richmond, Va. 


amortizable 3s,. 


March 16.—The Boerse | 


Revenue here _ reported 
that Canadian exports jn February 
were valued at $46,719,461, com- 


| pared with $37,842,403 in February, 

















| 








| 
| 














1934, and imports for consumption 
at $37,053,287, compared with $33,- 
591,884. The favorable trade bal- 
ance for the month was $9,666,174. 
Exports in the first eleven months 
of the fiscal year were $601,376,374, 
compared with. $521,705,424 a year 
before, and imports $474,249,590, 
compared with $386,279,334. The 
favorable balance at the end of 
February was $127,126,784.. 
Customs and excise revenues in 
February were $16,297,776, or $685,- 
169 more than in February, 1934, 
and for the eleven months they 
were $209,186,565, a net increase of 
$23,892,353 over a year before. 





Rochester Bond Club Election. 
The Bond Club of Rochester, N. 
Y., announced yesterday that the 
following officers had been elected 
for the ensuing year; Ray Wil- 
liams, investment dealer, president; 
Earl Uebel of Schoellkopf, Hutton 
& Pomeroy, vice president; Mon- 
tague B. Phillips of Albert A. 


- 4 
10| Houck & Co., Inc., secretary; Rich- 


ard Coulton ‘of Sutro Bros. & Co., 
treasurer. 


|CANADA 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


Saturday, March 16, 1935. 





<a 


Value of Dollar in Exchange. 
The value of the dollar on the 
local foreign exchange market, 


based on quotations for the French 
franc on the days indicated, com- 
pares as follows. Quotations are 
in cents: 

Mar. 


16. 
100.6 


Mar. Mar. Mar. 
|. 2. 2 
100.6 100.6 100.1 
Low 100.6 100.4 100.3 100.0 99.75 99.40 
Last 100.6 100.6 100.5 100.0 99.82 99.79 

Range since legal devaluation: 

High—107.6 Low—99.04. 
Feb. 5, 1934. Apr. 21, 1934. 

The President’s proclamation of 
Jan. 31, 1934, fixed the domestic 
gold price of the dollar at 59.06 per 
cent of its old par value, 

On the basis of the old parity, the 
value of the dollar in terms of the 
French gold franc was 59.43 cents 
at the close. 


Mar. Mar. 
12, 11, 


High 99.90 99.79 


Range of Rates, Sight Exchange. 
Fri- 


High. 
LONDON ... 


Low. 
“ 79%, 


0 17 
S'DAM .. 
USSELS . 

SWITZ’L’D . 

. 99.18 


23.05 
32.32 
99.00 


Closing Rates. 


Quotation on sterling represents 
dollars and decimals of a dollar; all 
others represent cents and decimals 
of a cent. 

Parity of the exchanges in the 
following tabulation is based on the 
new gold value of the United States 
dollar as established by Presiden- 
tial proclamation on Jan. 31. 

Europe. 
— 4 
as == tay 4 2307 


Demand 
Cables 


Week Year 
ay. Ago. Ago. 
nd pound. 
4.75 5.0914 
, 4. + 4. Te 5.0914 
Com., 60 d. . 79 4,781 4, 14% 5.08 
Gom., 90 d. 4.791, 4.78 5.07% 


4.7414 
STLRLING—Srench srane. 
12%, 1234 T1ay 77H 

AUSTRALIA—Par $8.2397 per poun nd. 

Demand .. 3.84! 3.83 3.80% 

Cables .... 3.84 3.83%, 3.80% 
NEW ZEALAND—Par §%.2397 per sound 

Demand .. 3.87% 3.86% 3.8316 4.08% 

Cables .. 3.87% 3.8642 3.8314 on 
SOU AFRICA—Par J. i bg poun 


Demand .. 
} 80 r) "3 4.75 


4.07 
4.07 


a 11 
Cables .... 5.11 
FRANCE—Par 6.6335 cents per franc. 
Demand .. 6.59 6.5014 5.681 6.57%, 
Cables .... 6.59 6.59%, 6. reth 6.57% 
GERMANY—Par 40.3325 conte per mark. 
Demand ,.40.21 40.21 40.78 
Cables ....40.21 40.21 40.78 
(TALY—Par 8.91112 cents per lira. 
Demand .. 8.29% _ 8, 2919 8.40 8.57 
Cables .... 8.29% 8.2915 8.40 8.57 
BELGIUM—Par 23.5419 cents per belga. 
Demand ome 10 23.32 23.62 23.32 
Cables ....23.10 23.32 23.62 23.32 


AUSTRIA—Par , ak F cents per mY 
ac al . 18.8 8.87 19.10 9.00 


Cables ....18. a7 8: 87 19.10 9. 00 





—_— 
>» 


Week = 

o. g?. 
is® eents per 
4.16 


—_ > rf 


Satur- Fri- 
CZECHOSLOVARIA—Par 4.18 
crown 


Demand oe OF 4.19 4. 
Cables .... 4.18 4.19 4. 4.16 
DENMARK Par 45. oy cents r ae 
Demand ..21.50 21.4 21. aa ts 
Cables . er 50 21, 21.24 
FINLAND—Par 4.2642 cents per BO a 
Demand .. 2-14 2.12 il 2.27 
Cables .... 2.14 2.12 11 2.27 
GREECE—Par - 198 cents per drachma. 
Demand .. .93 947, .94 
Cables .... ‘O38 94 94 
HOLLAN D—Par 68.0567 cents’ per florin. 
67.66 68.62 Ae 4 
.60 67.66 .62 
HUNGARY—Par 29.6125. cents per pengo. 
Demand ..29.70 29.70 30.08 29.62 
Cables ....29.70 29.70 30.08 .29. 
NORWAY—Par * 3740 cqnts r krone, 
Demand ..24.1 24.13 86 25.58 
24.12 90 


Cables ....24, 8 A ye 
POLAND—Par 18.9938 cents a 

9.12 %5.00 
19.12 19.00 


Demand ..18.92 18, ‘92 
Cables ....18.92 18.92 
PORTUGAL—Par 7. - you Pj escudo, 
Demand . 4.36 4.69 
: 38 ry 38 - 4.37 4.70 
Deman 1. + 
ta, 
Demand a 13,63 
3 $7 2. $s 3. oa 63 


Cabies «coc 
RUMANLA--Pee 1.0137 omnte ia leu. - 
ee 2m 1,02 
Cables .... io8 1.03 
SPAIN—Par 3. a cents B.. 
sWEDEN—Par 45. 740 cen 
Demand ee ~ ’ ae . ” a 


ge 
w80 Ga oe == 
Cables ....32.35 32.37 323.87 32.29 


YUGOSLAVIA—Par 2. Bagh cents dinar, | 
Demand .. 2.28 a32 3 o . 
Cables .... 2.28 : 3:32 238 


Canada. 
MONTREAL Pas $1.693125 per Canadiag 
ollar 
Demand ..99.18 98.00 909.06 90.94 
Mexico. 
MEXICO, D. F.—Par 84.40 cents per silver 
peso. 
Demand ..27.85 27.85 37.88 27.90 
Far East. 
CHINA—Cents per ne dollar for Hong- 


48.12 


39.06 


48.44 
48.50 39.12 


38.84 
38.90 


38.62 
INDIA—Calcutta: 61.7978 
Demand ..36.31 a6 4 


“a6. 
Cables ....36. 37 


Reg 
PHILIPPINE Tat Aseaelea Pom a 
cents per silyer peso, 
Cables .,.,50.00 50.00 50.00 650,37 


ee GE EY IE ose 


JAPAN—Par 84.3057 cents per y 
Demand ..28.16 28.14 27.9 30.128 
Cables ....28.22 28.20 28.06 30.18 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—Par 96.13 cents 


aed _— ; 
- 56.25 56.25 56.00 60.60. 
South America. 
“ine Saae ae 71.8724 cents per Argene- -- 
@ paper o, 

e In’ld. 25°35 25.30 25.40 oo a 
ar ~ scitiiees 20.2550. cents per paper mik 
wee ‘In’ ld. 6.29 6.28 6.423 _ 

CHILE—Par 20.5900 cents peso, 
Cables (of- 7” - 
ficial) ... 5.20 5.20 5.20 10.25 
COLOMBIA—Par 1.6479 
Cables ...51.0 o° 51 00° akon P73.00 ‘ 
PERU—Par o. 0 cents ig 
Cables . 23.45 x 75 25.00 
URVEUAS_fer 1, ist peso, 
Cables (of- ’ = 
--80.25 80.25 81.235 80.25 


34.94 
35.00 
TUDEO, 


Cables .. 


ficial) . 
+Nominal. 








BONDS CALLED FOR REDEMPTION. 





Amount 
Called 


(000 
Omitted).Price. 


MARCH, 


& coll. 


ya CHALN ist mtge. tr. 


go Sig MEM. HOSP. (Memphis, Tenn) 
8 
Bergen (City of) 4% ‘loan. 
Broken Hill Proprietary, 
mtge. deb., Ser. B 
CHICAGO (City of), IIL, 
bidg.-tax antic. notes 
DELTA CO. (Col.) warrants 
Denver (City and County of), Col. 
FLORENCE, Col., pav. bds 1 
Port Collins and Larimer Co. (Col.) bds. 
GARFIELD CO. (Col.) warrants 
a aaa ELEC, ref. & imp. Ser. A 6s, 


L909 
Ltd., 


, bds.. 


NAGAYA (City of) 5% ster!l. loan, 1909.. 


¥YUTURE MONTHS. 


ar > gene of), Finland, 644% sterl. loan, 
Albemarle- Oat ag ag Ist s. f. A 6148 °45. 
Albuquerque, N. M., bds 
Allentown Bethlehem Gas 54 
Am. Mach. & Fdy. coll. sec. . f. 6s, , 
Anglo-Amer. Oil, Ltd., 514% deb., 1937. 
Annapolis & Chesapeake 14 Pwr. 
s. f. gold A 6s. B 544s and Sl4s, i948... 
Austrian Gov’t 7% s. bds., 19 
ican Trauche) 


BALABAN & KATZ serial 514% notes, 

Barry (Rt. Rev. Patrick) (Bishop of the 
Diocese oS t. Augustine’s R. C. Church) 
Ist 544s, 1928 

Beatrice, Neb ref. 4448s, 1950 

Bedford, Va., elec. plant & water wkzs., 
4s, 1945 

Belgian 1322 and 1923 (Fed- 
eration des Go-Operatives aoe Dom- 
mages de Guerre). ‘ eee 

Bergen (City of) 4% loan, "1901. 

Bernalillo Co. (N. M.) oldg. 6s, 1923. 

Bethany Heights, Neb., Pav. Dist. 4, 4%s, 
1936 


Big Horn Co. (Wyo.) 6% bdz., 

Booth Bldgs, (Ottawa) ist's. f. les, 

Borden Mills 7 8. f. gue 6s, ext. to 42. 

Boulder, Col., b 

Boyd (H. N.) Sepeotanens 6148s, 1936-37... 

British Nor. Borneo (chartered) Co 5% 
lst mtg. deb. 

Brussels 24% bds., 


CANADIAN COTTONS, LTD., ist & ref. 
gold 5s. 1940 : ‘ 
central Connecticut Pw. & Lt. ist bs, 37. 
Chadron. Neb., 434s, 1950 
Cheyenne, Wyo., imp. bds 
a eT (The) Corp. cv. 5% coll. 
194 


ser. 1954. 


— 


tr. 


s 3 os, 

Chinese 

loan, 1905 

oon 19 i Flambeau Impvt. list gs. 


Christiania (City of), Norway (now Oslo, 
Norway) munc, ext. s. f. 6s. 1954 
Colorado Springs, Col., imp. bds 
Compania Argentina ‘de Navegacion Mi- 
hanovish, Ltd., ist mtg. 6%4% sterl. deb. 
Compagnie Houennaise de Linoleum S. A. 
5% deb. 
Congo 100-Franc Bonds of 1888 
Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd., 
Craig, Col., 5% water bds., 1940 
Cuneo Ptg. Indust. ist s. 
Czechoslovak s. f. 8s, 
Czechoslovak s. f. 8s, Ser. 
DANZIG EL. awe sterl. 7s, 1948. 
Davidson Co. (N. C.) 58, 1955 
Denver Gas & er. gen. (now Ist) 5s, 


ELMORE CoO. (idaho) mountain home 
highway dist. bds 

Ephrata Bor. Sch. Dist. 4%, 

Equitable Office Bidg. s. f. Fo aie. 1952. 


‘uns CEMETERY ASS’N ist 6s, 


Finnish Guar. Mune. ext. A 6%46, 1954. 
Finnish Guar. Mune. ext. 8B 6'9s8, 1954. 

Fort Collins & Larimer Co. fc Col.) bds., 
sch. dist. bd 

Fort Worth, Texas, DdS......+++eeeeeenes 

Fort Worth, Texas, imp. 


bds 
Fort Worth, Texas, i. 444s, 1949....... $33 


Fremont Co. (Col.) b 


GENERAL Papman e 314% deb., 1942.. 

General Mtge. Br. of Palestine 1% debs., 
Ser. 1. 11 OC. D, SB. pe 

German Atl. Cable ist Ts, 1945... seaweee 

German Redemption Rig 

Gold Coast Govt 344% 


1934-59 
Gothenberg (City of) 4% loan, ‘1909 
Great Britain & Nor. Ireland 
Kingdom of) 3% Treasury hds 
a Co. (Neb.) 5 per cent. refunding 
19 


eather Gas coll. tr. 6s, Ser. J, 1936.. 
Greenville (Miss.) bds., 1911 


HARTFORD, Conn., Brown &ch. Dist. 


414s, 1958 
Hartford, Conn., ist Sch. Dist. 414s, 1959. 


Haverford Township, Pa., gen’l imp. 44s, 
Ltd., hates notes, 1936- 
6 s, 1960. 


1960 
Hawaiian Pineapple, 


1940 ~ ae 
eran geet city of) ext. f. 
Hickok Oil f. per cent. deb, 
Hughes Tool ist mtge. 5% 


IMP. CHINESE GOVT. 

Rwy.) loan, 1908 
JAMAICA (N. J.) WATER SUPPLY ist 
mtge. 54s, Ser. A, 1955 
Junior Orph. San Fran. ist ser. Ts, 1936.. 
KALBFLEISCH CORP. ist & ref. 17% 
mtge., 1936 
Kentucky Title Trust (Louisville) Ser. 

& 


LAMAR, Col., bd 
Leader Building (St. Louis, Mo.) ist 5s, 


1946 

Lehigh Tel. ist & oes. ws Se. 10940. 
Loew's, Inc., s. f. deb. a 
Louisiana (§tate of) 
1940 


MARLIN (City of), Texas 
ee Texas, st. imp. Lo 1923 
Marshall, Texas, sidewalk bdsa., 1923 
ars ’ Texas, sch. bidg. bds., a 
lara » Texas, waterworks bdg., 

Tex sewer bds., 1923 
ey Realty of Ma. ist s. f. és, 1947 
McClatchy (James) Co. ist 66, 1946 
ay ~ ay — & Harbour Board 344% 

* 


Metropolitan Water Sew. & Drain. Board 
(New South Wales, Australia) s. f. Bye, 
1950 


&L, 


























E.I. 
$126 
1935-65 E.1. 


$44 
Mids RA Co, % steri, bds., SNe B.L. 


Redemp- 
tion 


100 Mar. 20 
Mar, 29 
Mar. $1 


100 Mar. 31 
100 Mar.19422 
100 Mar. 20 
100 Mar. 31 
100 Mar. 19 
100 Mar.21&425 
% 
1000 Mar. 27| Nett ist mtg. 


Ist mtge. 
Mar. 31 
Natal (Govt.) 3 
National. ayn 


_ sw & 
National Econ. 


munc. 


July i munc. 8s 


June ton a 


June 
May e. 4148, 
Nestle 


1955 


Apr. 
May Newport, Ky., 4% 
Apr. 
5 
Norfolk, Neb., 
Norway. (King. 
Northw’n Util. 


June 1-15 


June 30 Ltd. 


Oregon City, Ore. 
Oslo (City of), 


eet bt pet bt pt bt 


notes, 1937 
Palestine, Texas, 
bds., 19 


Pawnee Co. 
69, 4! 1 
Pathe 


June 15 


July AA1 


May 5s, 1 
4% bds., 


Sep. , 
Portland (City of), 


Apr. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
rf 


Pueblo, Col., 


LS deb., 


Saunders Co. 


Shawinigan Wat. 
Sloan & 


Vicinauz 3% 
Sommers (G. 


Sonoco Prod. 


Sydney (City of), 
sew. & drain. 54s ’ 


TATA PWR., LTD., 
deb. stock, 1929-48 


Temple, Texas, 
Temple, Texas, 


Temple, 


cons. 7s, 1 


100 


100 
101 
100 


second conv. 4145, 
4348, 


nal Loan 2s, 1916-3 


100 
100 
100 


1L0% 
101 
10? 


100 


nal Loan 2s, 1918 


Victoria Falls & 


Virginia Elec. 
1942 


DApr. 


105 
100 Apr. 


Westerly L 
West. ae 


s. f. 414s, 


Astociated Elec 
R. Lazarus 


Harbauer Co 
Page-Hersey Tubes, 
bearer se 


Inc., 
aoisiones. Ltd.. 


Time, 
United 


rious bonds. 
arious warrants. 





cer Os. 


* 
» 


FUTURE MONTHS (Continued). 


Millbourne (Borough of), 
Mississippi Levee Dist. bdz., 
ea Water Wks. ist s. 


Montreal Pub. Service (now Quebec-New 
Eng. Hyd.-E!. Corp.) ist /f ref, 5a, '42. 1 
6 1 


Nassjo- Oscarshamn New Rwy., Ltd., 4% 
s 
Natal Govt. 314% consol. stock, 1934-44. 


Rank (Warsaw, Poland) 

munc. 7s (new parity, 2d iss 

National Econ Bank i Wceneen, Poland) 
7s, 2d issue § 

Nationa) Econ. Bank (Warsaw, Poland) 


414% sch. bds., 1950 
of) munc. bk. 


Ser. 


Penama a lst 6s, : 
a Neb.) Cons. Sch. Dist. 


xchange o£. Ga. Ti Beeeocee ee 
Penn Mary Coal ist 5s, 1939 

Pennsylvania State College s. f. "Bi ‘$, 45. 
Pennsylvania Tank Line Equip. Ber. 


ctfs 
Philadelphia Suburban 
Pittoburgh Coal-Dock & Wharf lst ana 
5. 1938 


Ore., 

Potomac Elec. Pow. gen. & ref 

public park refunding bds.. 

QUEBEC TEL. & PWR. 5s, 1952 

we ogg (JOS. T.) & SON zs. f. 3% 
4 


SAAR BASIN CONSOL. COS, ext. seem 
(Neb.) sch. dist. a 
Saunders Co. (Neb.) sch. 4 

& Pwr. 6% 

Nook Prod s 
Societe Nationale des C 


Southern Gas s. ft. deb. A 6448, 1936.. 

South German Blec. 6% mtg. bds., 

eg & Western Gas ist mtge. s. t. 
193 


Strutwear Knitting ist 7s, 1940 
Australia, met. wat. 


we 


Taylor Co. (Texas) Court House 
pav. bds., 1909 
pub. 


Texas, sewer Ser. I bds., sats. « 
Twin Falls Co. (Idaho) sch. dist. bds.... 
Twin Falls Co. (Idaho) sch. dist. bBds.... 


UNITED LIGHT & POWER Iiat lien 


United States of America ist gee 
conv. 3148 and conv. 4s and 44s, and . 

1932-47 

United oreees of America 4th sanety 

1933-38 (3d call). 


United States of name ‘Panama Ca- 
United States of t Amerien Panama Ca- 


United States of America cons. 2s, 1900.. 
United Steel Works of ae Bich- Du- 
delange (‘‘Arbed’’) 8. 


bd WATER ad, “Ast. & gen. Bis, 


oe Farms ist 7s, 1936........- 60 
Transvaal Pwr., 
54% 2d mtg. deb., Ser. A & 
& Pow 


nme ag oar. LTD., 
& Power 1st 5s, 

Hes y By 6s, 1936 

— — S Stationery ist 8. Lt 6s, 


Wigen Corp. deb. stock. 1874-80 
Woonsocket oot y Mch. & Pow. cons. mtg. 


*eree 


STOCKS CALLED FOR SEDEMPTION. 


Abraham & Straus 7% of 
indust. 4% deb stock. 


& pf 
General Eiectric a spec stk 
7™ pref stoc 
Hawaiian Pineapple, Ltd., 6% cum. pf... 
Ltd., 7% pref stock.. 
Rand Water Board 4% inscribed stock & ai 


NOTE—(E.i.) Untire issue. 

(N.S) Not stated. 
V (V.R.) Various rights. 
(E.M.) Entire maturity. 


Amount 


a te 


ini 
100 
100 


Pa., 
1911 


$12 


Morris Paper Mills ist 6s, 
Mount Royai Tunne) 
‘st rent charge 5s. 1970 


aon OSCARSHAMN NEW RWY., 


& Terminal, Ltd., 
100 


*e#eet ee ~-e eee 6 oo 


bds 110 


0 
100 


% inse. stock, 1914-39,.. E.I. 100 
ank (Warsaw, Poland) 


106 
100 
100 
100 


2 


14s 
Natl. “ym Box, Ltd. (Vancouver, B. C.) 
. 64s, 1936 


eer ewer 


Natl, Telephone ist 614s, 1939.......... 
4. Transcont. Rwy. ‘Branch Lines 1st 


agian’ areve, Neb., bidg. 414s, a 

sch. ref. bds., 1940 

New York (City of) 4% rev. notes, 1936. . 

Niagara Falis Power ist & cons. 
AA, 1950 


‘6s, Ser. 


5s, 1967.. 
lst s. f. 7a, 1938... 


Norway (Kng. of) 314% loan, 1894 
Sanus POW. HOLD. ist s. * 54s, 


Omaha (City of), he, 4ls 


Orleans Ry. 6% ster. bds., 

Norway 4% loan, 

Otero Co. (Col.) warrants 

PACIFIC CLAY PROD. ist 7s, 1938,..... 
Pacific Portland Cement cons. 6% 


A & B schoolhouse 
1939 


Water ist ‘mtge. 


6% imp. ar 


t 


1924.. 


gtd. A mtge. 


AES 


WWF Pome 


free sch. 


<SMs 


$162 
1,933,- 
$1,93 | 100 
$1,370,-) 
{ 000 ¢ 100 
100 


= 
: 
& 


E.I. 
, E.I. 
E.I1. 
. $141 


-- $53 
$5 


3574 


$3,683 
$10 


13 
V.B. 
-. $1,000 


875 
V.B. 


$106 


100 
100 
. 7s, 1951.. 100 
100 
Ltd, ins 


102 
105 
195 
101 
103 - 
100 ° 
100 
100 


ist 6s, ie 
1937.. 


nw Be mh meee Ye ol 


110 
110 


RERHEE FRGHHP EH PEERS 


Ra nSntntn 


6% inc. deb 
(E.8.) Entire series. (V 

(V.N.) Various notes. 
(P. or" 


: 
‘ 


2 
b 


(V.P.) Various prices. 


7 
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BUSINESS SHOWS 
MODERATE GAINS 


Retail Trade Steadier Last 
Week—wWholesale Lines 
Also Picking Up. 








LIGHT INDUSTRIES 





Brisk Buying for Seasonal Sales 
Noted—Reports From Re- 
serve Bank Areas. 





A steadier trend developed in re- 
tail trade last week and in some 
‘areas moderate improvement was 
noted. 


Owing to the fact that compar-| 


isons with a year ago are rendered 
inaccurate by the lateness of Easter 
this year, it is only in relation to 
prior weeks this year that the ten- 
dencies of business activity can be 
gauged. In this respect, retail 
trade appears to have reached its 


bottom and therefore will advance 
as soon as active Easter buying 
begins. 


As a result of the firmer situa-| 


tion, jobbing and wholesaling were 
again looking up last week and the 
strength of light manufacturing ap- 
pears to have been consolidated. 
Merchants in general are laying in 
sizable lines for their seasonal 
sales and in some cases moderate 
price reductions have brought out 
new buying. 

The lower trend in commodity 
prices for the late Winter period 
appears to have been highly bene- 
ficial to trade, which was becom- 
ing increasingly wary of price 
mark-ups. It is becoming more 
and more evident that a greater 
dollar volume and a much greater 
unit volume will be had for Spring 
trade this year if moderate pricing 
is retained. 


RETAIL TRADE QUIET HERE. 








Improvement Is Noted in 


Wholesale Markets. 


Some 





Adverse weather and the late- 


ness of Easter continued to restrict. 


metropolitan | 
di ‘sponding month of 1934. 


in the 
week. Comparison of 


trade 
last 


retail 
area 


sales volume with the same period. 


& year ago shows a sharp decline, 


inasmuch as trade then was ap- 
It | 


proaching its pre-Easter peak. 
is expected, however, that the busi-| 
ness lost this month will be 


bined figures for both months will. 
show an increase over 1934. 


Some improvement featured the) 
wholesale markets here, but in gen-, 
eral they continue to await the ex-, 











‘of house furnishings, 


| purchases 
‘Sales of 
_with the arrival of milder weather. 
ACTIVE for the week compared with $7,700 
-a year ago. 
area last week was 3.5 per cent. 








re- | 
gained in April and that the com-' 


Easter. Retail sales are about at 
last year’s levels, while wholesale 
turnover is lagging a little. The 
sharp break in raw cotton has been 
a somewhat disturbing factor in 
the textile section, retailers holding 
off on all save necessity purchases 


in the belief that prices may go. 


lower on finished goods. 
Retailing saw good active buying 
paints and 
similar March items, with the usual 
of dress 
ready-to-wear 


Building permits here at $532,750 
Power output in this 


ahead of the like 1934 week. 
Packers have encountered some- 
thing of a consumers’ strike on 
pork and are having difficulty in 
selling pork products at present 
prices. Coal demand was slow, al- 
though dealers sought to drum up 
trade by talk of a possible strike in 
the industry. Automobile sales con- 
tinue satisfactory. Steel output for | 





January, 1934. Southern pine mills 
reported an average weekly pro- 
duction of 208,850 board feet, 18 per 
cent more than in December, and 
24 per cent more than in January, 
1934. Shipments increased 32 and 
40 per cent, respectively. 

Figures for February and March 


are expected to show more favora- 


accessories. | 
improved | 














ble comparisons. The building ac- 
tivity has been most marked since 
the first of the year. 

Manufacturing and __ industria] 
plants are enlarging their facilities. 
Textile plants report that activity 
increased in the last month, while 
manufacturing plants’ generally 
have added to the number of em- 
ployes. 

Retail trade has declined in the 
last ten days, believed to be only 
Seasonal, but with a few more 
warm days merchants believe re- 
tail buying will increase. 

Work has been resumed on proj- 


.ects in the relief program after a 
‘shutdown of more than a week. 


the district was 51 per cent of ingot | 


capacity. 
Several brokerage houses 
have been laying off men because 


market. 





PICK-UP. IN CLEVELAND. 





Most Steel Plants Increase Output 
—Shoe Factories Busy. 





Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
CLEVELAND, March 14.—Steel 
production in the Youngstown dis- 
trict increased this week as the new 


here | 


Persons on relief rolls have become | 


fewer. 


GAINS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 





Retail Sales Up, Bank 
of the light trading in the stock | P Reserves 


High—Labor Troubles Felt. 





SAN FRANCISCO, Calif., March 


| 15.—Labor disputes involving mari- 





| 
| 


continuous wide-strip plant of the | 


Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- | geles also are affected. 


and the} 


pany began production, 
Bessemer furnace resumed opera- 
tions on a large pipe order. Wheel- 
ing mills also increased production 
quite sharply and activity at plants 
in Pittsburgh was up slightly, 
chiefly as result of a broader de- 
mand for structural steel. 

Operations at shoe factories in 
this Federal Reserve District con- 
tinue at or near capacity levels. 
Some indicated that shipments to 
dealers and distributers in recent 
weeks were at the highest level 
ever recorded and _ considerably 
above last year at this time. 

Some hesitancy in the demand 
for machine tools and machinery 
was reported in February and new 





orders received by members of the | 


‘National Machine Tool Builders As- | 


sociation were down quite sharply | 


from January, 


tinued slightly above the corre- 





ST. LOUIS TRADE RETARDED. 





District Feels Effects of Floods in 
South—lIndustry Slow. 





Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo., 
eral business in the Eighth Federal 
|Reserve District has felt the ill 
effects of devastating floods in the 
South. Losses of stock and farm 


although they con- | 


March 15.—Gen- | 


pansion of consumer Spring buying. | products generally have been heavy | 


The sharp drop 


one-quarter to three-eighths cent. 
the decline was felt in allied mar- 
kets, with the knit goods trades, 
particularly underwear, being great- | 
ly upset. 

Some reorders were noted for, 
women’s apparel and accessories, | 

with coats and dresses meeting a. 
fair demand. A _ gain was also 
noted in the call for men’s Spring 
clothing. Orders for furniture and) 
rugs were smaller. 
featured home wares and electrical | 
appliances. The pre-Easter call for | 
shoes showed a spurt. 

Prices of groceries and foodstuffs 
continued firm at wholesale, with 
the demand reported fair. 


PHILADELPHIA SALES RISE. 


Easter Trade May Rival 
Christmas Holiday Activity. 








the 





Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 


Easter trade in this district appears | 
to be striving to rival the holiday | 


activity prior to Christmas and 


merchants are preparing for a 
strong retail demand. 


spend what one earns appears to 
be having the influence desired by 
its promoters. 

Retail sales are running about 12 | 


in raw cotton | 
prices demoralized the cotton goods | 
market and gray cloth prices fell, 


15.—| 
'made no inroads into deposits, as 
Ordi-| 


The theory | 
propounded here that it is best to 


‘ating on full sciedules. 


and a relief call has been issued. 


Trade in department stores has. 
been of good proportions and retail | 
‘trade generally has been satisfac- | 
‘tory, 
future in many lines have retarded | 
additions to inventories and buying | 
State legislation, with | 
‘sales tax and other measures to in-| 
_crease revenues, have affected the) 


but uncertainties on 
is cautious. 


industrial situation. 


The unemployment problem fails | 
Brisk activity | to approach solution and strikes are. 
One large concern has| 
‘renounced its Blue Eagle and car-| 


: indicated. 


ried its opposition to the NRA into 
the courts. 

The industrial situation is slow, 
although a large chemical concern 


has announced a $4,000,000 addition 


Some industries have 
slightly on operation 


to its plant. 

slackened 

schedules. 
The banking situation is one of 


ample deposits, but restricted lend- | 


ing. The sale of baby bonds was 
not of the magnitude expected and 


forecast by local financiers. 
nary loans unsecured by collateral 


are rarely obtainable. Chetks drawn | 
'on individual accounts and clearings 
continue well ahead of last year. 

Sales of automobiles have shown | 


slight evidence of decrease, and 


| with the arrival of Spring and the 
| close of the Lenten season are con-| 
| fidently expected to pick up. Auto- 


mobile assembly plants are oper- 
Zine and 


per cent ahead of last year with a | lead prices continue steady. 


broad demand for apparel of all | 
kinds, while activity in repairing is | 
reflected in consumption of hard-| 
Pennsylvania will | 
receive $11,000,000 of Federal funds | 


ware and paint. 


for relief aid this month, there be- 
ing 1,700,000 persons on the State 
relief list. To meet consumer de- 
mand textile mills, particularly 
hosiery plants are showing activity. 
Full-fashioned hosiery mills are 
running at capacity, which has in- 
duced litigation over patents. 
Anthracite shipments in February 
fell 24 per cent below those of Feb- 
ruary last year. Every anthracite 
carrier shared in the decrease of 


1,252,389 tons, reducing the total to 


less than 4, 000, 000. 
NEW ENGLAND TRADE RISES. 








Retailing Fair—Some Wholesaling 
Gains—Construction Spurts. 





Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

BOSTON, March 15. — Retail 

trade in New England is character- 
- ized as not better than fair. Lately 
some wholesale and jobbing lines 
have picked up, particularly in the 
clothing industry, including both 
men’s and women’s wear. 
- The wool market here has been 
more active in the last fortnight 
than at any other time in more than 
a year. The recent large govern- 
ment orders for woolen cloth have 
stimulated mill operations and in 
general woolen and worsted manu- 
faciurers are active. 

The cotton end of the textile in- 
dustry. on the other hand, has 
lately been slackening, and the un- 
satisfactory conditions were empha- 
sized this week by the sharp drop 
in the raw cotton market. 

The shoe business is fair, but 
orders lately have been tapering 
off, mainly a seasonal influence. 
Building operations rose sharply in 
the last week, bringing the volume 
of contracts awarded up to -more 
than three times the average of pre- 
vious weeks this year, and above 


the level of the corresponding week | 


of every year since 1931. 
TRADE STEADY IN CHICAGO. 


Retail Sales at 1934 Levels, but 
Wholesale Turnover Lags. 











Special to THe New YorK TIMES. 
CHICAGO, March 15.—Trade is 
giving a fairly good account of it- 
self in this Federal Reserve Dis- 


-triek, compidering the lateness of 








UPTURN IN KANSAS CITY. 





Wholesaling Volume Is Above the) 
Preceding Week and a Year Ago. | 





Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., March 15.— 
Retail trade in the Tenth Federal 
Reserve District this week kept on 
a par with that of last week and a 
year ago, although Easter buying 
was nearing its peak at this time 
in 1934 and has barely started now. 
Wholesale trade showed good gains 
from both last week and a year ago. 

The weekly statement of the Kan- 


sas City Federal Reserve Bank 
showed gold certificates decreased 
$19,000,000, government securities 
increased $15,000,000 and govern- 
ment deposits fell $5,000,000. Total 
clearings were $183,000,000, $21,000,- 
000 less than in the ‘preceding 
week, but $15,000,000 more than a 
year ago. The items, however, were 
fewer than in the 1934 period. 


TRADE BRISK IN ATLANTA. 








Business Generally 15 to 20 Per 
Cent Better Than Year Ago. 





Special to THe NEW YorK TIMES. 

ATLANTA, Ga., March 16.—Spring 
buying continued to increase in the 
Sixth Federal Reserve District this 
week. Several leading department 
stores reported sales exceeding 
expectations, as trade generally 
ranged from 15 
greater than a year ago. 


to 20 per cent’! 


the | 


i time workers, 





Wholesale houses received an un- | 


usual number of rush orders. Em- 
ployment by private corporations 
showed a further slight rise. 

Bank clearings were maintained 
approximately 11 per cent above 
those of a year ago. 


BUILDING SPURT IN TEXAS. 


Whole Eleventh Reserve District 
Reports Rise in Construction. 











Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
DALLAS, Texas, March 
Building permits continue to 
crease throughout the 
Federal Reserve District and are 
doing much to lift this part of the 
country out of the depression. In 
the forty largest cities in Texas, 


15.— 


‘which is the greater part of the 


district, they were 174 per cent 
larger in January than in Decem- 
her, and 312 per cemt moze than im 


in- | 
Eleventh | 





longshoremen and 
the cleaning and dyeing industry 
harassed. Pacific Coast business 
this week. A sugar refinery on San 
Francisco Bay was forced to close 
because of the activity of picketers 
and a Standard Oil refinery was 
threatened. Seattle and Los An- 


The agricultural outlook from the 
standpoint of soil condition is re- 
garded as the best on record, mak- 
ing bumper crops this year a cer- 
tainty. Retail sales improved great- 
ly on better weather. Tne preced- 
ing week was wet and shopping 
was poor. 

Most reports of earnings of in- 
dustries on the Coast showed 
marked increases over 1933. Among 
dividend declarations was an in- 
crease of 25 per cent in the Bank 
of America’s disbursement. The 
Western Pipe and Steel Company 
showed a net profit of more than 
$250,000, against a deficit of $100,- 
000 the year before. 

Bank reserves are at the highest 
levels in history. Member banks 
of the Reserve System in the seven 
States from Utah west had on 
March 13 reserves of $282,209,000, 
a new record. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco had re- 
serves of $359,326,000, also a rec- 
ord, and its ratio of reserves to lia- 
bilities was 70.8 per cent. 





BUSINESS IN SPAIN 
SHOWS NEW GAINS 


Returning Confidence and In- 
creased Bank Activity Is 
Revealed in Survey. 








AUSTRIAN TRADE GROWING 


—_—~— 





Hunyary Aliso |lmproves—Unem- 
ployed Reached New High in 
January in Switzerland. 


Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
WASHINGTON, March 16.-—A 
general feeling of confidence in 
Spain, with an opinion by most 
business men there that conditions 


were more hopeful than in 1934, 
was reported this week in the Com- 
merce Department’s weekly survey 
of foreign trade. This has been 
reflected in increased activity on 
the Stock Exchange and in bank 
clearings. 

Reports from other countries fol- 
low: 


AUSTRIA—Imports tor January totaled 
93,000,000 schillings, compared with 91,- 
540,000 schillings for January, 1934, while 
exports amounted to 59,000,000 schillings 
against 57,110,000 schillings. 


SWITZERLAND—Unemployment at the end 
of January reached 110,283, a new high; 
increased unemployment was felt in all 
branches of business except the hotel and 
restaurant industries, with building con- 
Struction most heavily affected. 


HUNGARY—The year 1934 in Hungary end- 
ed with a slightly increasing trade vol- 
ume and confidence. The favorable set- 
tlement of certain problems, together 
with amiable relations with Italy and 
Austria, furthermore changed the atmo- 
sphere from one of isolation to one of 
greater security. The budget of the State 
administration was balanced, but the un- 
profitable State undertakings presented | 
a deficit in the aggregate account. 


ALGERIA—Conditions in Algeria 
became more difficult as the year pro- 
gressed. A major adverse influence, in 
addition to the prevailing low level] of 
prices for its leading products, was the 
intensification of the depression in 
France, which accounts for more than 80 
per cent of Algeria’s foreign commerce. 


*“RAQ—Conditions during 1934 were favora- 
ble. A substantial expansion occurred in 
exports, which were estimated at I. D. 
3,500,000, as compared with I. D. 2,652,- 
580 in 1933, whereas, in imports only a 
slight change was reported, the respective 
figures being I. D. 6,000,000 and , 
6,102,730. (1. D., Iraq dinar. is equal to 
the pound sterling.) Building activity in 
1934 expanded over 1933, chiefly because 
of the increase in the number of private 
dwellings under construction. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA—Favorable 
reports on January manufacturing activi- 
ties were received from all industrial sec. 
tions. Bankers are beginning to sound a 
note of warning against overestimating 


in 1934 


Trade in the Northwest 
Up Sharply in February 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 16 (P). 
—Country check clearings in the 
Northwest were higher in Febru- 
ary than at any time since 1929, 
according to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis. 

Business volume pained over 
January and over Febuary, 1934. 
City department stof*s and 200 
country general storé, found re- 
tail trade 6 per cent *>tter than 
last year. 





——== 


* 
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the potential demand for btilding materi- 
als. Preliminary returns show imports 
into South Africa for 1934 valued at £66,- 
108,000, compared with £48,127,000 worth 
during the previous year, an increase of 
34.5 per cent. Exports from South Africa 
declined from £73,149,000 in 1933 to £60,- 
540,000 last year, or 17.2 per cent. 


JAPAN—Export trade during February to- 
taled 178,335,000 yen, a gain of 12.5 per 
cent, and imports amounted to 254,008,- 
000 yen, an increase of 44 per cent over 
the same mont hilast year. The unfavor- 


able trade balance was 320 per cent high- | 
owing to heavy arrivals of raw ma- | 


er, 
terials, particularly cotton for use in ex- 


port industries and to supply the require- | 


ments of munitions plants. 

CHINA—The National Economic Council 
has reported progress in its efforts to 
control silk cocoon prices in Kiangsu and 
Chekiang Provinces, and has appropriated 
140,000 yuan for the purchasing of reeling 
machines to improve and standardize the 
silk output of those provinces. One hun- 
dred and sixty trade associations and 
guilds of Shanghai formed, on March 2, 
a China Trade and Industrial Rehabilita- 
tion Association. 


HIGHER TIN QUOTA URGED. 


London Quotations Drop on Inter- 
national Committee Report. 











Special Cable to THE NEw YorK TIMES. 


LONDON, March 16.—The inter-| 
national tin committee on Priday | 4 


recommended to the member gov- 
ernments that the quota for the 
period from April 1 to June 30 
ij should be fixed at 45 per cent of 
the standard tonnages, against the 
present figure of 40 per cent. 

On the Metal Exchange tin im- 


mediately fell 20 shillings to £218/10 | 


a ton for cash and 40 shillings down | 


for three months at £213/7/6. 

By the present increase in the 
normal quota, permissible monthly | 3 
exports of the four member coun- 
tries will be raised from 5,522 tons 
to 6,210. 

It is reported the committee’s de- 
cision was due to favorable de- 
velopment of visible supplies and 
the belief that recent purchases by | 


the United States automobile indus- | 


try have been made mostly for. 








actual consumption purposes. 





TRANSACTIONS 


BOSTON. 
Sales. High. s te 
20 Adams Ex 5 
10 Alles Fish. 2% 23 
97IS A T & T. - 101% $101 


10 Amoskeag. 35 

75 Anaconda... 8%, a3, 81, | 
40% mH 
991, 9914) 





Sales. 


10 Am 


20 Atchison... 401, 
19 Bost & A 99%, 
5B & Me pr 

Oe aces Eee 
19 Boston El]. 61%, 
19 Brown Dur 3 
12 Cities Svc 
31EaGéa&F ;< 
41 Do pf .. 40% 
50 E.dis El Ill. 1091, 
10 EmpGroup 135s 
185 F N Strs. 47%, 
200 Gen Elec.. 21% 
45 Gillette.... 12%, 
10 Kennecott.. 145, 


100 Chi 
50 Chi 





105 Penn RR.. 

5 Pond C P 

27 Quincy 

20 Shawm As 

60 Stone & W 

15 Unit Drug 
100 Unit Fnd.. 
178 Unit Fruit 

90 Unit Sh M 

32 US Steel.. 
125 Utah Metal 

10 Waldf Sys 

5 Wal Watch 

eS | 

45 Warren Br 3% 

Sales, 6,585 shares. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Sales. High. Low. avd 
65 Am Stores 34% 
10 Am Superp i} 
30 Atl Ref .. 21"5 


Sales, 


Sales, 


35 Phila E pf. 106%, 1 
107 Phil El Pw 3214 
50 Phila Trac 12% 
26 Taco’y-P,B 20% 
200 Tono Bel. 
144 Union Trac 35% 
897 Uni Gas I. 97% 
3 BO we x. 873, 


CLEVELAND. 
High. Low. Last. 
aia 20% 

57 
27 a7 | 
104 104 | 
3 3 
1 1 


204 | 
34 
33, 

873; | 


Sales, 





‘Sales. 
Sales. 
50 City 1 & F ati, 
10 Clev Ry . 57 
100 Elec Cont. 27 
30 Hanna pf.104 
198 Har Sey P 3 
30 Peerless 1 


BUFFALO. 
erat me 


70 





Sales. 
107 City Union 14 
12 Liberty Bk 10% 

4M & T Sec 3 


10% 10% 4\% 
9Niag Sh.. 2% 3 2 


SAN ee 


Balt C 
4s, 





CHICAGO. 


100 Alto Br pf 19% 
PS pf 10% 
250 Arm 
50 Auto Prod 
100 Bergh Br. 
450 Borg-War. 
20 Cen Ill P 


S Bt... 
30 Cen&Sw pf 
50 Do pi pf 
& NW 
850 Chi sy ah 


550 Cities Ser. 
450 Comwit El 
10 Congress H 
300 Cord Corp 
200 Crane Co. 
60 Eddy Pap. 
100 Elgin N W 
350 Gen Ca, A 
50 Gen House 
100 Houd-H, B 
150 Iron Fire. 
50 Katz Drug 
20 Ky Ut Jr 
cum pf. 
100 K-R T&L 
50 Keyst Stl. 
200 Lib-Mc&L. 
50 Mars Field 
400 McGraw E 
20 Mil & H pf 
50 Noblitt- ~ 
50 Pub S n 185@ 
20 Qua O of. 136%) 1361, 
100 Ryerson . 7 
50 Std Dred. ] 
1,000 Swift & Co 16), 
150 Swift Int. 
8,000 shares. 


CHICAGO CURB. 

* 5O Engesser 
450 Heilem Br 

240 Minnea 

200 Paducah... 

230 Sterling Br 

100 Willys-Ov.. .14 > | 

1,270 


10 se cient 

x2 CHICAGO TRADE BOARD | 

1253; 600 Allied M. 

| - 400 Cent Br, 
50 Sundstrand 3ly 

1,050 shares. 


ON 


OUT-OF-TOWN 


EXCHANGES: 





DET ROIT. 
Sales. 


45 Am T & T. 10d 
100 *Det M St ly 
100 *Hall’ L’p. 4% 
300 *Houd H,B 7, 

10 Kelvinator 147, 
200 *Kr’ge(SS) 20 

65 Kroger . 24% 
100 *Mich Sug. X 
100 “Murray C 5%, 

50 Std Brands 158, 
100 *Warn Ajir ¥ 


“Listed. ’ 
Sales, 1.170 shares. 


High. Low. Last. 

193, 193, 
108, 108, | 
4 41g | 
TM | 


& Co 4% 
7% 
3 

3014 


anid 

1813 
3g 
1% 

Cab 1 E 


TORONTO. 
Last Continued. 
101% Sales. High. Low. Last. 
, 10 Monarch pf 85 8&5 8&5 
14 Muirheads.. 25 
100 NatGrocers wy 
200 PageHersey 80 
15 Photo Eng. 21 
50 Union Gas. id 
40 UnitedSteel 
840 H Walkers. 
120 Do pf. 
120 Weston G, n 34 
a Bee Oe. ‘1117 
10 WinpgEl pf cen 


h. Low. 
1012 
4 
7g 
147, 
20 
a 7 


si) 
le 555 


% 


Tl, 





High. 
“tS CinéS B T 66 
43 CinG&E pf 81% 
100 Cin . StYd 24 





Pl Cd 3215 


Sales, 291 shares. 


CINCINNATI. 





ri s | sales es. 
ms 16 Burkart Mfg 
pf 


. 26 
2 Bovd Rich 
lst pf.108 
10 Falstaff . 
20 SW Bell 


. 27 pf +122% 
161, 60 Wag El. 15 


ST. LOUIS 
High. 


Banks. 
59 Canada.... 57 56 5614 
5 Toronto....230 230 230 
Loan and Trust. 


21 Nat Trust.200 200 
10 Tor Gen T.111 111 


TORONTO CURB. 


4 461. 

18% 185 220 Brew Corp. 3% 3 
3214 25 Do pf.... 17% 17 
“| 235 C B Brew.. 7% 

5 CanWireBx 15 
15 Con Sand & 
Grav pf. 25 
= — one 16 
om Tar.. 7 
6 2 5 Penieites 3% 
| 5 0 pt... & 
108 3% 5 HonDew pf 7 
3% 3 594 ImperialOil 16 
12214 12214 | _25 IntMetIn pf 40 
2 
14% 15 


—_. “om 
S14 S14 
, 24 | 
* ist J 


200 
111 


2 


Low. Last. 


775 Inter Pete.. 29 
50 McC’lFront 14% 





32t 32 


s. 
131 


Surp 
79 3 Bell Tel. 
1,165 Brazilian. 
65 B w, A 95 
30 Bruck Silk 16 
155 Can Cem'’t 614 
10 Eee see 
25 Can N Pw 19 
10 Can SS pf. &l, 
5Can W&C, 


7 ohae Oe 
20 Can Car pf 13% 
10 Celanese .. 19 
41 Do pf...108 
2 Can GE pf 61, 
147 Can HE pf 48i. 


B .79 
514 

1 re 
.o9 
35, 


.79 

es 

so 
31 


B 
3m 


shares. 


13%, 


A 2, 





| BALTIMORE. 


150 Arunde! 
10 Com Cred 
pf, . 
5 Con G&EL 

5¢cpf,A. _— 

| 35 Humphrey. 5 
Do pf.. 
| 20F&G Fire 23% 
80N Amst C 6, 
271 U S Fid&éG 6s; 


Bonds (Sales in $1,000 Units). 


_ re 
1 Md Elec Ry 6s 41 
12 Uni Ry ist 4s 127, 
16 Do rfg S5s.. 


610 Ind Al, A gi; 

100 Do B. oan 7% 

906 CR Ws s.x 1015 

25 Smelters aes 

190 Dom Coa 
f 


High. Low. Last. 
ae 155, 16. | 
i p ‘13814 
B.. 30144 30% 3042, 2g1Dom 8S & 
~~ 
35 Dom Text. 79° 
10 Do pf...145 
75 Holl’ger ..16.80 
520 Imp Tob.. 125 
218 Int Nickel. 235, 
20 Int Pw pf 47 
25 L Wood pfi00 
85 Mass Harr 4 
125 McC Fron. 145% 
501 Mtl Power 30 


1081 10814 
5 


- 16 18 


233, ait 
68 


16 | 
2334 
61, | 


w L 
110 110 
41 


12% 
ly 


110 
41 
123, 

ip iy | 





h. Low. Last. | 
9 
38 


Sales 
100 B Jackson " 
200 Caterp Tr. 38 
100 Crn Z vtec. 3 
100 Di Giarg F 31 
100 Eldor Oil.. 21 
30 Fmn F In 78 
300 Gol S Milk 4 
6 HaikuP pf. — 
100 Honol Cns 1 57% 
. 27% 


toe 
ou 
22 

14% 

: . 18% 
21\% 
2017 
74 

% 
a 
isane 
5 ee tao 7. 


200 Shell Un oO ‘6 
100 Sou Pac.. 28% 
400 Std O Cal. = 
50 Tele Inv.. 35 
100 Tid W 7 
pf ; 85 85 
,700 oe «ha am 5 
300 Un O Cal. 15 15% 1% 
400 Union a | —- = 3 


5 Wells 
& rr 240 240 


Sales. 


15 


190 Pitt 
10 Pitt 
100 Pitt 





21% 
20 
La 


16if| Sales. 
120 68 A 


ys 


13 


a 
761 

120 
70 


4 
te 
281; 
35 


100 








FRANCISCO CURB.| ,% 


101 ae 
273, 
. 8! 
127 


148) 


107, 
22 
18% 


2% 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


(Mining. ) 
High. Low. Last. 
. oS 


SAN 
200 Am T&T..103 
20 Gen Motor “2 
10 Ital P pt. .& 
100 Pac Am F 12% 
10 Pac E Cp. 1%s 
295 Pineap H. 147, 
11 So Cal Edi 11% 
E 





10 


*Listed. 


Sales. 


 # 000 Bel Met.. 
3,000 Blk Bear. j 
1,000 Comstock . 
400 Com T&D . 
8,000 Div Ex... .0f 
500 Gold FC. . 
1,000 Nor Div. . 


1,000 Mos 





1,000 Par 


1,500 West Am. . 


SPOKANE Cwining). 


Sales. High. Low. Last. | 
20 Bunk’hl .33.00 33.00 33.00 
500 Jack W. oD 36 - 
2, 800 Mont Con 
1,500 Sher M. 
8,000 Silv’ smth 
50 =e 





Holly Oil’ 


PITTSBURGH. 


10 Blaw 


100 L Star Gas 
Do 6% pf 
160 Do 


p 
100 Nat 
1,000 Phoenix 


Firept 


500 Victor Brw 
200 West P §S.. 
19 W Airbr’ke 


se ae 
1140 
20 St L Corp 1.25 
15 St L Pap: 
p 2 
30 Shawinigan 1614 
5 Sher Wil 12 
60 Wpg Elec.. 1.70 
25 Ee eee | OS 


Bond. 
$3,250 Pow debs.. 48\4 
Banks. 


High. Low. Last. 
& K 10 10 10 


614% 





7 Commerce.145 
19 Royal . 158 


0 55 Canada 


Brew. he 258 
Pl Gl y 4 Ma | 
S&B 6 6 3 
90! 1,200 Assoc Oil. .12% 
, 3%| 255B A Oil... 14% 
1912 19%! 10Can N Pw 





LOS ANGELES. 


Am 
100 Beth’m = _ 
*Bol Ch O 


73 “Centt 

20 *F&M 

300 *Hanck Oil, 
A 


500 *Kin 
1,900 *Linc 
200 *Lockhd A 
200 *L A_ ind. 
50 — 


100 ‘Pac Light 
*Do 6°%opf 
100 Packard M 
3 *Samson, B 
"ae. 2.. 
300 *Sizg 
A 


, 200 *Transam. 
20 *Un Bé&Tr. 
200 *Univ Con 


pf 
100 Comm ‘Alc 


High. Low. Last. 50 Dist Sees. 


T&T. 101%, 1038 1330 


2% ae 27% 
‘Inv 64, 68, 
NB.350 3507 350 


183, 


- 
1135 
.65 


75 = S, 
B. 


15 Mitchell R 3% 
50 Regent Kn 47, 
558 “—_ Pow 


595 Walkerville 3. a18 
5 Walkers pf 1714 


18% 
.521 
4 

1.35 

.65 


A&M 
Pet. 


All, 5 Abitibi pf. 5 


51 
200 Brew Dist. .60 
40 Brew Corp 3% 
100 Cl Neon... 
1,185 Cons Pap.. 

168 Ford, A. 
100 Steel W pf. 46 
200 Price Bros 
ie: 20° 





4 
2016 


4 
2014 
74 7 


O&G, 








SALT LAKE CITY. 
(Mining.) 


1 pre Bing M 

00 Chief en 

500 Comb M 

2,300 E Utah. 

600 Eur’k L 

200 Horn _ 
so 


100 Naild’vr 
3,300 Park Cy 


4 
P 3 
200 P Utah. 2. 621, 
150 Tin Ld.. 48 
25 Tint Std 4.73 4. 15 4.75 { 


Hig 
+» oe 
eauharn 
e7 Bell Tel... 


5 
131 
910 Brazil.. i) 
200 Brew&Dist. 055 
15 Bldg Prod. 2844 
50 CanPackers 52 
15 Can Cem pf 57 
14 CanCan ipf i 
25 Do 2d Ps 
5 CanC&F pf 
200 Can G El pf ai 
200 CanIndAlc. 8 
10 Can Oil pf..125 
Sis GO Haeecce 
2i.Cockshutt.. 6 
Conduits pf 61 
23 Cons Gas. .191 
20 Cosmos pf. 10512 
55 DomSé&C,B 
100 FanFarm,n ont 


High. —_ —- 
= - 


Sa ce ‘02 


7 ri 47 
02% 102 02% “O2% 
56.56. 56 
38 


36 §.36 
.03 


03 
2. 62%4 2.6213 
18 








COLORADO SPRINGS. 
(Mining. ) 


Golden Cycle 


Holly Developm’t Oil 
08% | De ly Sugar Bs 
Do pf 


805 Ford, A. 27% 
190 Hard Carp. 3 

§5 ImpriTobac 12% 

20 Int Mil pf. 111% 

815 Int Nickel.. i 

50 Kelvinator. 

10 Laura Sec.. 

= —s Ba. 1st; 

Do B 17 

; 310 Massey-Har 3% 


Bid. Asked. 
1.22 





MONTREAL. 
—. aw. am. 


MONTREAL CURB. 


Unlisted Stocks. 


TORONTO. 
h. Low. Last. | 


45, . 45 


37 
25 Moore — 1 EE 
P be Aik si 

De Ruka 


15 Do pf....100 
100 Nor Star pf 3.00 3.00 3.00 
100 Power Corp 814 814 &% 
75 RSmpsn gage? 105 105 
155 Rog Majes. 614 Ble 64% 
5 Shawinigan 16% 1644 16}, 
40 Stand Pav. . 95 .98 
5 Tmblyn pf. 1121, 11214 11214 
19 Tor E! pf..111 111 #4111 
10 UnFuel pf 20 20 20 
150 Wlkrvie Bw 3 3 3 
Total sales, 9,644 shares. 


130% 
95 ) 
15! 

61, 
57 
19 

814 


13014 


= 


TORONTO (Mining). 


High. Low. Last. 
2414 24 .24%% 


20 «| 
13! 
Sales. 
108 | 3,600 Acme Oil. 
6144 | 12,500 Ajax Oi]..1.09 “102 1.02 
48 45 4,500 Alexan . 02% 02% -0214 
Sly 83, | 2/500 Algoma .. .06%% .06%4 .061, 
73, 100 Anglo-Hu.3.85 3.85 3.85 
| 3,500 Astoria 06 .05% .05%% 
7,900 Bagamac.. .074%% .07 .07 
500 Barry-Holl .06 .06 .06 
yr: Base Met. .43 .43 .43 
| 2000B E A R. .1514 .15 
500 Beattie -1.90 1.90 90 
400 Big Mo .. .37 > 
| 2,450 Bobjo ... .27 .26% .263% 
gu} . 210 ee 8.70 8.70 8.70 
os.| 1000B R X. .19 19 .19 
100 Buff Ank. 2.93 2. 93 
400B H Ext. .05'9 .051g 
550 Can. Mal. .66 66 
37., 2,500 Cas-Treth. .66%, .66 
3,600 Cent Pat.1.52 *) 45 
100 Chem Re.1.89 1.89 
11,700 Chiboug .. .21 .20 
500 Cmlth Pet .05 .05 
300 Coniarum.2.20 2.19 
450 Eldorado. .1.23 1.22 
300 Fcbdge ..3.65 3.65 
4,500 Fed Kirk. .03% 03% 03% 
5,543 God’s L..1.45 1.42 1.4 
1,866 Gran Gold .31 .31 tn 
4, os Greene St. = ae a 
Grull Wih. -08} .081 
a aT 3,700 Gunnar ~ 85" a2 a 62” 
‘| 5,500 Harker 


106 
611g 


10 
128 
137} 2 


414 
79 
145 
16.80 
1214 
9313 
47 
100 
37, 
145, 
29%, 
90 
323 
381, 
140 
1.25 


10 
1614 
12 

1.70 
“1% 


481, 
145 


158 
57 


90 
32% 
38% 

140 
1.2 
10 


1614 
12 





145 
158 
57 te 
seca “O4Y 04 
5L L Lac.5. O48, 0 85 a. ot 
625 Macassa..2.33 2.30 2.30 
350 Mcintyre 45.25 45.00 45.00 
2,100 McK R L.1.12 1.10 1.10 
5,100 McMillan. .26 
.29 


12,525 McWatt ..1. 1.78 
1,500 Midw Oil. . Pm | 
1,400 Min Corp. .92 .92 
03% 
*9 


12 .12 
14% 48 
104 

75 

157% 

1% 

16 
£ 


"N 


3 


04 
75 
15%, 
7% 
15%, 9 
- 7,500 Moff Hall .0314 031% 
200 Nipissing.2.25 *o 25 2.25 
1,412 Noranda ..34.50 34.25 34. 25 
500 Olga Oil.. .04% Ct to 04% 
6,500 Pster 1 a 17" 
.03% a3 


.-2.95 2.84 
800 Pion Gold.9.70 9.65 
800 Premier ..1.60 1.59 
160 Pros Aijir..2.30 
50 O’Brien ‘a 
3,400 Read Au.. 
' 1,000 Reno Gid.1. 40 





5 
33, 


1,100 Sheep Cr. 1. 08 1. 05 1. 05 
1,650 Sherritt 45 45 ; 
5,450 Siscoe . .3.05 2.90 
3,700 Sou Trib. 1314 .13 
 F 7 Ss Anth.. 2 . 

0 Sudb Bas. 1. 30 1.30 
, & 500 Sudb Con. . 
1,300 Sullivan .. . , 
00 Sylvanite..2.35 2.35 
1,415 T Hughes.4.10- 4.00 
500 Towagmac .22 =. 
3,000 Vanson .. 00% 
2,000 Vacu Gas. .00% 00 
800 Ventures.. .93 

24,100 Wayside .. .21 ‘3 
2, oo Pad Eagle. .03% Osh .03 
re fe il Co A .05 -05 
1,340 9.50 9. 40 9.50 

800 Yn tr G 638 .23 .@ 


14%, 147,| 
5 

130 131 
9 9 
55 55 
23 28 
51 

56% 

3% 8% 
3 
& 61 
8 8 
125 125 


10 Bf 


61 61 


19014 191 
10514 


92 


CURB 
1,000 Alderm 
4,360 Assoc c Oil. 
1, 000 Brownlee.. 
3,000 Cent Man. 
10514 17,500 Cobalt Cc. 
‘8 45 * 
83, 
27% ora | "200 Home Oil. 
3. | 2. 000 Lake Mar. 
1214 123%4/ 6,200 Lebel Oro . 
1111, 111% | 6,500 McLeod R. 
2314 a 1,500 Oil Select. 
a” q.. pork Hill. 
Crn 
mM 2,000 Potterd me 
17% Mon 
3, on Be 5 Ban 
stn a 
Mnas.. .06 
ia Shoteern * 


—n 
: 
16 

.0 

05 


OT 
16 


On 
.03 





72 
.26 
, -02% 
.60 
04}, 
0 
O1Y 


%, | Prague 4s, 1919 


ee 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANIES 


SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1935. 








NEW YORK BANKS. 





Manhattan 





Yesterday.day. 
Bid. Asked.Bid. 
| Bank of the Man- 
hattan Co(i4) 20 21% 20 
| Bk Yorkt’n oo 32% = 
| Chase (1.40) 
| City (1) 3 3%, th 18% 
(8)..137 143 137 
| Fifth Av (734).1000 1050 1000 
First (100) ....1645 1685 1650 


321, 
21" 


and Bronx. 


Fri- ’ Fri- 


Yesterday.day. 
Bid. Asked.Bid. 
15 20 15 
g1 
i) 


814 81 
RS: 
19 
12 
30 


Nationa! Bronx.. 
Nat! Safety (25c) 
Penn Exchange... 
Public (144) 
Sterling 

| Trade 

| Yorkville 
tIncludes extras. 








NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES. 





Manhattan 


Bankers (3) oo Oe 59 5714 
Banca Com Ital.140 150 140 
Bk of NY T(14).332 339 332 
Bank of Sicily... 10 10 
Bronx s 
Cen Hanover (6)106 105 
Chemical (1. _ 3714 
Clinton (72.50). 40 
Colonial .... 12 
Continental (80) 1114 12% 
Corn Exch (3).. 424 43% 
Empire (1) soe 18 
Fulton (12) ....235 
Guaranty (12)...249 


5 
110 
39 


‘ 10 47 
10 


250 235 
234 251 


and Bronx. 


Irving (1) 


13% 
Lawyers 
(2. 


13% 
38 
19% 
94 
4\4 


Fagg gta 19%, 

iNew York (5). ot 

| Title Guarantee. 44 

‘Underwriters : a ae 65 05 

‘Un States (*70).1630 1680 1630 
tIncludes extras. 


40 
2114 
97 
a4 
Brooklyn. 


‘Brooklyn (4).... 8&3 RR &3 
‘Kings Co ($80).1680 1725 1680 








TITLE AND 


MORTGACE. 





Bond & Mtge 


Vy 
| Lawyers Mtge... 


tg 


eo T&G... 


ae 





OUT-OF-TOWN BANKS. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


day. 
Bid. Asked. Bid 
2414 26 2414 
15 19 15 
3214 34 


Cent Penn Nat... 
City Nat Bank.. 
Corn Exchange... 
First National...270 278 
Market St Nat..290 305 
Nat Bk German. 28 ~ 
Philadelphia .... 68 
Second National..13 
Tradesmen’s sone 


270 
290 
Soe 
70 8668 
14% 13 
124 119 


TRUST COMPANIES. 


Fidelity Phila...330 345 
Finance Co Pa..193 203 
Frankford ee 
Germantown . 17% 19 

. 88 90 
Industria! 9 11 
Integrity 54 6% 
Ninth Bank & T 8 9 
North Phila 68 
Northern 


330 

193 
28 
1714 
‘ 


al 


64 
465 


28-26%, 
9 
614 


a 
72 3" 





3214| First Nat Bank.. 


CHICAGO. 


| Bid. Asked. “Bid 
Am Nat Bk & Tr.120 


|Contl Ill Bk Tr.. 30% ‘* ‘= 
91 93 91 
Harris Tr & Sav..188 198 188 
‘tata Trust...415 422 485 


_— 


BOSTON. 
First Bost Corp. 24% " 24% 
'First Natl 29 
Merchants Natl. .340 on 340 
Natl Rockland... 48 52 48 
Nat] Shawmut... 164% 18% 16% 
Second Natl ......101 106 101 
1'U & Trust. ccccesse © 7% 6 


NEW JERSEY. 


[Lincoln National. 29 32 
\Nat Nw’k-Essex.100 105 
\Nat State Bank.300 én 


| TRUST en 
Federal. 134%, 12 
is _ = 


26 30 £26 
19 
17 





100 
300 


United peek vs 
West Side 





23. «19 
19 17% 





OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 





given upon request. 


NEW 


YORK CITY BONDS. 








Bid. Asked. 
10334 104 
.10634 107% 
110% 111%, m 

“t09 110%; 

, 109% 110%, 
109% 11014 
‘57.109 109%; 


| 6s, 
6s, 


Jan. 25, 
Jan. 25, 
414s, Dec., 
414s, Dec. » 1971. 
415s, July, 1967 
415s, 

4\ys, March 1963 
414s, May & Nov., 
41148, March, 1981 


1936.. 
1937... 


ts June, 1974 
yo April 16, 1972. 
48, April, 1966. 

‘igs. March. 

44s, March, 1962 


/ 4s. 
4) 344s, a+ 


Bid. Asked, 
1960. .- 10614 107 
1960- 30. -102 - 102% 
1980 2 10514 
1977. . 10415 10514 
Dee eee 1041, 10533 
1958 inc 10544 
Beet coesose 10514 
1956 .....103'4 104 
1955 
1944 
, 1940 


1954... 


| 4148, Sept., 

| 4% Ss, March, 
_ 

May, 
May, 
Nov., 
May, 
Nov., 
Nov., 


Ss, 
4s, 


oy 
4s, 
4s, 
4s, 
4s, 





34s, 
3s. 


Nov., 
May, 








NEW YORK STATE BONDS. 





Bid. Asked. 
2s, 
2s, 
| 3s, 
a 


- 


Bigs March 15, 
los, March 15, 
Sept. 15, 

March, 1961 


July, 


4s, 


4s, * 32716 


, 4iZs, Jan., 
“45s, 
B/ OS, 


3*3 J & J 1956-59 (reg)1124 


“ aun Bid. ately 
s, April, 

Ss, Jan., 
‘is Sept., 


1944 
1965 


1964 

March, 

March, 

5s, March, 13814 
*3 J & D 1956 (reg). 112% 114% 
114% 
3 | *Special exemption N. Y. Stale 
franchise tax. 








} 
| 


FOREIGN STOCKS AND BONDS. 





Foreign Internal Securities. 


| 


Securities payable in currencies 
of issuing countries. 
Bid.As 


| Beletan Nat Ry pf. 2214 
Bel Restoration 5s,’34. 4014 
| Belgium Prem 5s, '95 43 

Benigno Crespi 7s, ’56. 57 

Brit Consol 2)4s, perp. 82 

Brit Fund 4s,Mar.,’19.109 

| Brit Gov conv 3lgs...100 102 
| a Vic 4s, Sept. 19. 108 110 
Canadian ibs, 1 37. aa 10714 
French Govt 4s, 1917.. 57 
Do cv 4148 61 
Do 5s, 


tMidi R R 4s, 
tParis-Orleans 6s, 
*Polish 5s, 


ked. 


f4 
84 
111 


59 


56. 
cv loan. 





12 
20 


17% 


Payable in currency other than 
that of issuing countries: 
Bid. Askea. 
97 


2314; Argentine (resc) 48,’54 . 
a Bolivia 4s, 194 


Brazil 4s, i88 
D 
1910 
| Buenos passe 5s, 1915, 
(£100 pcs) 

Do 5s, F 
Costa Rica 5s, 1911.. 14 
Roumania 4s, 1922. 14 
‘Tokyo Sterling 5igs, *60 st 


; Uruguay 5s, 1919 4 38 
tPar 100 zlotys. $1,000 francs. 





PUBLIC 


UTILITY SECURITIES. 





Bid. Asked. 
Alabama Pwr pf (7).. 46 48 
Atk Pw & Lt pf (1.17) 42% 44 
Atlantic City E pf (6) 87 89 
Bangor Hydro pf (7). 9714 99 
Birmingham Elec pf.. 32% 34 


Buff, 
16 17 
cS Ohne & 5814, 
43 
. 47 
nt P pf (1. 75). 2644 rs) 
Cleve El lllum 6% pf.1124% 114% 
Columbus Ry, Pwr & 
Lt lst pf, A (6).. 75 7814 
Do pf B (644) 
Consol Trac (4) 
Consumers Pw 6% pf. 80% 
Do 6.60% pf STi 
Dallas P & L 7% 
Dayton P & L 6% ee 
Derby Gas&El pf (7).. 58 
Essex & Hud Gas (8).177 
Foreign L&P units (6) 86 
Gas & El Bergen (5). 109 
Hudson Co Gas (8)...177 
Idaho Power pf (7).. 85 
Illinois Pwr & Lt pf.. 19 
Interstate Power pf.. 10 
Jamaica W §S pf (3.75) +, | 
Jer Cent P a i 1% pf 561, 
Kansas G & E =: 85 
Kings Co Lt a4 ‘?~p 75 
Long Is! Lt 7% pf, A. 51 
Los Ang G&E ‘6% pf.. 88 
Metro Edison pf (6).. &1 
Do pf (7) 87 
Missouri! Pub Ser pf.. 2% 
Miss River Pw pf (6). 86 
Mnt State Pwr pf.... 6 8 
Nebraska Pwr 7% pf.. 9914 101% 
Newark Con Gas (5)..109% .. 
New Orl Pub Serv pf. 9% ll 
Y & Queens E]) 
& Pwr pf (5) 
N J Pwr & Lt 6% pf. 
Ohio Pub Serv 6% pf. ~~ 


811, 
106 


99 
60 


87 








| Ill Midwest 5s, 


Do 7% 


Pp 
| Okla Gas & El pf (7) 
| Pac Gas & Lt pf(1.50) 
| Pac Pwr & Lt pf (7). 
1544 | 
1. 


39 
831% 
31 
13 
88 
81 


4614 
2 


Penn Pwr & Lt pf (7) 
Piedmt & No Ry(?4}4) 
Puget Sd P&L pr pf.. 


Roch G & E 7% pf, B 
Do 6% pf, 

Sioux City G&E pt (7) 481, 

Somerset U Mid (4). 

So Cal Ed Fo A (1.75) 


Tenn Elec Pwr 7% pf. 
Do 6% pf 

Texas P & L 7% pf.. 

Toledo Edison 7% f. 88 

U G & E (Conn) - D 61 

Utah Pwr & Lt p Hu 

Utica G & E pf it 


a3t, 
38 


46 | 


68% 
41 


891, K 


-\So N E T&T(6).105%4 107 


Bid. Asked. 
| utinities P&L pf 3 5 
Virginian Railway ... 5 60 
i\Wash Rwy & E pf(5).100 102 

{ tincludes extras. 


Bonds. 
Bid. Asked. 


'*Assoc Tel Util 6s, “1 1a 1614 


Col (SC) G&E 5s, 36. 90 93 
’\Cons Trac 5s, 1938. 80 
Dallas Gas 6s, 1941. ..101% 

El Paso Elec 5s, ’50.. 95 

G & E Bergen 5s, °49.117 
Hudson Co Gas 5s, Ke 117 
Jersey + aaa no 

an y P 8 3s, 





101 
‘Mount St P 5s, 1938. 70 
Newark Cons G 5s,’48.117 
No Jersey Ry 4s, 1948.100 
Okla Gas & El 5s,’50.104 

Do 6s, 194 94 
Paterson Ry 5s, 1944. 
| Pu Sd P&L 544s, 49. 65 
aul G list 5s, °44. ree, 
Do gen 6s, 1952. 
Ss Di — 5s,’47. 104%5 10614 


107 108% 
3 10314 103}, 
So Jersey G&E 5s,’53.113 
|} Stand Gas & E 6s, on 38%, 
| Do 6s, gold deb.’51. 34 
Do 6s, gold deb, 66. . 3114 3214 
U EI! of J 4s, ’49. 110% 111% 
Wis-Min L&P 5s, °44..101% 102 
Wis Pb Ser ist 5s,’42.103 a 
Do ist ref 534s, °58. 97 ie) 
Do ist ref és, 952. .101 102 
*Selling flat due to default on 
| interest. 


| Louisville G&E 6s,’37. "eet 





Tel. and Tel. Stocks. ie 


ey Asked. Bid, 
‘Am — T NJ(4). 

Do pf (7) 
‘Emp & Bay T(4) 531 
\Franklin T (2.50) ul 
Int Ocean T (6). 
| Lincoln T&T (7). 39 89 
‘Mount S TeT (8). te 109 10713 
N Y Mutual (114) 24 
4 |NW BT pf(6. 50). aay 11444 112% 

Pas& AUS 15 
| Peninsula - cece “5! 7 614 
Do pf, A (7). 74 17 
‘Roch ist pf (614). 102 

2014 184 
1051, 


(1.25).. 18% 
| Wis Tel pf, A(7).112 115 112 





LAND BANK BONDS. 





Joint Land Bank Bonds. 
Bid. Asked. 

Atlant 58, 1932-52.... 
Atlantic N C 5s,’34-54. 9 
Burlington 5s, '33-53.. 9: 

Do 414s, 1937-57.... 9 

Do 414s, 1937-57..... 9 
California 5s, = 56. § 

Do 534s, 1931-5 
*Central Til 5s, 1933. - 
*Chicago 54s, 1931-51. ; 

*Do 5s, 32-5 


Dallas 514s, 1931-51. 
Do 5s, 19 

Denver 5148 1.. 89 91 
Do 5s, 935- 55 9 

Des Moines sae ’31-51.100 101 
Do 5s, 1932-52 99144 10014 

First Car 5s, 92 94 


) °6 
. 9914 100% 
98 99 


101 
10014 


86 
85 
99 
96 
85 


Do 514s, 1931-51 

Do 43js, 1936-66 
Greenbrier 5s, '38-68. 
Greensboro 5s, 35-55. 
"34-54. 


90 
Kentucky 5s, 1932-52. or 
Lafayette 5s, 1933-53. 
Do 4s, -5 
Lincoln 4%4s, 1937-67.. 
Do , 93 =5 
Do 5 


- 90 
Loui e 5s, 1933-83. 98 


Bid. Asked. 
| MinneapolisTr 5s,'32-52 95 97 
d-Va 5s, '35-55 § 


|\No Carolina 5s,’ 

Ohio-Penn 5s, 1934-54. 

3 | Oregon- -Wash 5s,’33-53. 
mn Los Ang 5s, 100 


Pac ‘st Pt 5s, 

|Pac Coast San 

58, 1933- 

\Pennsyivania 5s,’33-67 18 
Phoenix - 1 


Petemat 5s, : 
*St Louis 414s, 1936- 56 58 
*Do 5s, 60 
San Antonio 5s, sa 55 9844 Fr 
1931-51.. 
31 
a4 
Union Det 1934- 57 91 93 
Do 4s, ty. 57.. 89 92 
Va-Carolina 5s, '?37- 57. 94 96 
| Virginian 5s, 1933-53. 5: 7 
“Selling flat due to default in 
interest. 





|Federal Land Bank Bonde. 
ked. 

May-Nov.. °41-35. 39.1016 “01% 

May, 1942-35....101% 1018 


, Jan., 1943-35 "10138 
Jan.-July, "38-35, 1014 101 
1015, 


Jan., 101 
— ead 10332 
— 104% 
103% 104%, 


July, 1946-44....1 





SL. 28 2914 
Los aaa ‘G & E 6s,’42.109 109 


Quotations for Over-the-Counter Securities are unofficial. 
tained from many brokers and dealers. The source which supplied any quotations on this list will be 


INDUSTRIAL ISSUES. 


|'Bon Ami B 33). 43 


39%, | 


‘| Hartford F (2).. 


'Am Business Shares. 


Those included 


—— 


in these tables are ob- 





Fg 


Bid. Asked. Bid. 
Am Book (4) 60 6+ 
Am H’ware (1).. 
Am Hard Rubber 
Am Meter 
Am Manufact’g.. 

Do pf (2) 
Ang’st’raWp(730c) “4 4 
Babe’k&W (40c). 7 28 
ws aD CoP  xaa 3 l 

pf 10 10 
Bohack (HG) pii7) 50 50 
40 


301, 
“4 189 
1° 108 
10244 





Hill 
Sullivan Mac oe 
| Can Celanese. 


, Bunker 


Carnation pf (7).102\% 
Clinchf’ld Coal pt 32 
Colt’s P F (114). 26% 
sate -Broad, ey 

Do B (1.60)... 
Crowell Pub (1). 20 

Do pf 
Diam S pf (6%) 380 
Dictaph Co (25c) 22 
Dixon(J)Crue (2) 55 
Douglas Shoe pf. 15% 
?.-* Co(t4. — 5614 
E P 2%, 


24% 
23 
20 . 
97 
79 
22 
56 


561, 
ait 


81 


12 
88 
24% 


1241 
19 
14 


Oo ~ 
Fajardo Sugar.. 
ser + n(MHShrs) 


Do 93 
First Boston Cor. 24m e 
se Mills Am. 1 

r A&P T a hte - 127" 
Gt Nor Pap (1).. 19 21 

Herring H Safe.. 14 18 
Kildun Mining... 214 2% 
Kress(SH)pf(60c) 11% 121, ae 
Law Port Cem.. 15 17 
Lord&T ist pf(6)100 

Do 2d pf Aer 
wae an wa P 


(6 
a . Covtoe) 2 

Do 8% pf 
Mock J&V pf (7) 0 
Murphy (GC) pf(8s)111 
2 


Ohio LC (11%); 
Oldetyme Dist. ey 31g 
Param’t P com. 2 y 
Publication Corp. 23 261, 
Do ist pf (7).. 96% 100%, 96% 


1534) 


2%| 


2A 
1 “al *No Am Refr 614s,’44. 


Woodward Iron 5s, 


Fri- 


y,| Jaye 
Bid. Asked. Bid. 
| Reeves ; pt 


} 72 
, | ar Arms. 


2K 3m 


Do pf 
—— ) 
Savannah 
| Do pf D> 
| Schiff Co pf (7). = 
| Scovill Mfg (1). 
Singer M (1141 bags 
| Stand Screw (4). 
Unexcel Mfg(10¢) 
| United yy - 

Do pfc 
Us P wth fe 
“oe a a7 te iseS! ily 


is 
44 
. 99 


(80c) 
Wilcox & G 
Young (J_S) (6).95 
Do pf (7) 105 
| {includes extras. 
} 


Bonds. 
Industrial and ae. 
Asked. 
“\adams Express 4s, Nant tis 88l% 
Am Meter 6s, 1946 
Am Tobacco 4s, st. 
*Am Type Fdrs 68, ’37. 30 
Am Wire Fab 7s, °'42. 80 
| Bear Mtn-Hudson Riv 
Bridge 7s, rr <a: ee 
‘Butterick Pub 6lgs, '36 1214 
‘Chi Stk Yds 5s. "61 oe ° 
*Deep Rock Oil 7s, ’37. 32 
| saoeeiee Corp 8s, ’38. 12 
Hoboken Ferry a "46. 85 
|\Journal Com 6!zgs, '37. 52 
Maine Ctl RR é. "n> Te 
Merch Refrig 6s, ’37.. 96 
N Y Hoboken 5s, '46. 73% 
N Y Shipping 5s, ’46.. 95 


104 “a 
34 


14 
98 
35 
14 


78 


‘764 


52 58 
*Otis Stl 6s,’41, ct dep. 7 7 
'*Pierce But Gigs °42. 
1285. 10834 103% 


Struth-Wells E. ergs, 4 36 
Toiedo T R R 414s,’57.104 
Witherbee- — income 


6s, 
"S.. & 36 
*Selling flat due to default in 
interest. 





106 








INSURANCE 


COMPANIES. 





Fri- 


day 
Bid. Asked. Bid. 
Aetna C&S (7214) 


63144 6544 63 

Aetna Fire (1.60). rit, 47 45% 
Aetna Life (60c) 17 17 
b+ 


18 
Agricultural (3).. 70 73 
Am Alliance (1). ie 21 
Am Equit (1)... 16 20 1 
Am Home 84 9 8% 
Am Ins (50c)... 12 13 12 
Am Reins (2.50). 48 4 
Am Reserve (1).. 20 21 20 
Am Surety (1).. 32 3 32 
Automobile (1).. 23 5 
Balt Amer (10c).. 
Bkrs & Sh (3)... 74 
Boston (16)......522 532 
Camden Fire (1). = 19 18 
Carolina (71.10). 2344 22 
City of NY(10). 139 205 199 
Conn Gen LA 88e) yr! 
Cont Cas (60¢). 
Eagle Fire 
Emp Reins (1.60) 
Excess (50c). 
Federal F (42%). 
Fid & Dep (1). 
Firemen’s New’k 
Franklin (71.15). 
Gen Alliance(15c) 
Georgia Home(1) 
Glens Falls(1.60) 
Globe & Rep.... 
Globe & Rutgers 
| Great Amer (1).. 
Great Amer Ind. 
Halifax F (90c). 
Hanover F (1.60). 
Harm R (f1.10).. 


yu 3 
76 
524 


1144 
20 
32 

7 











id 
1914 


1642 
20% 208 
sot , 
Hart S B (+2.80). 


57 
oe nag 
Home (1f1.20).... 2 27% 


13%, | 
Hid 


4% 
23% 


Fri- 


) day. 
Bid. Asked. Bid. 
Home Fire 
Homest’d F 
Import & 
i/Knickerbocker 
Lincoln Fire .... ys 








Na 
11 |New Am Cas. 


New Br F(71. 15) 24 
New Eng (50c).. 14 14 
New Hamp (1. 60). 
New Jersey(1.60) 36 


1% 
(7314).. 74 79 74 
‘Nor’w Nat. (76). = = = 
Pacitie a es 3 4 
oenix 51 
Preferred —— 73% ioe ‘9 
'Prov Wash - a2 34 x2 
Rossia (60c _ 11) 
|St Paul F&M(6). (158 164 
Seaboard Surety. 13 in 13 
\Security (1.40)... 32% 34 
Southern Fire (1) 19 21 19 
Spg F M (4.50)..108 ay > 108 
Stuyvesant 24 
Sun Life of Can. .o 300 =. 
Travelers (16). 
U 8 Fire (71. 70).. “3% = 
8 Fid & 2 
28 BA 28 





G.. 
Westch F (71. 40). 
tIincludes extra. 





INVESTING 





COMPANIES. 





| Fixed or Unit Ty 


a anes 

| Assoc Nat Shrs 4 
Asso Std Oil Stks, A.. 
Collatera) Tr Shrs, A. 
Corp Trust A — 2.09 
2.09) 
2.90 

4 

41 


2.74 
88% 


Do accum ee 
Diversified Trust C. 
Do D 


Fundamnetal Tr Shrs. 

Independence Tr Shrs. 

Nation-Wide Sec, B... 

No Am Bond Tr ctfs. 

a ty 5 * hy Shrs, 1955. . 
oO 


Premier Shares 
Primary Trust sg 


Super Corp of Am, 5.34 
Do D 


Trust Fund Shares.... 
sues 5 Std Invest, C. 


o D 
Trustee Std “Oil Sh, B. 
Trusteed N Y Bk Shrs 
Twentieth Century, B. 
United N Y Bk — 
United Oil Tr Shrs. 

, A 


1.30 
2.40! 


Management. 
Amerex Holding Corp. 
Adminis Fund, w w.. 
Admin Fund Second. 
Am Bankstocks 


“13%, 10% 

-.10.69 11.37 | 
90 1.00 
2 





Bid. Asked. 
| An Founders pf, . 134% 17 


a & Gen Sec $3 pel. 


=| Bete Fund cictocee Me 
| Canadian a ceccee d20 3. 
;Century Shares ...... 


| Chartered fnvestess. 
Do 


4 


| Deposited Ins Shrs, A. 3.38 
| Dividend Shares ..... 
Equity Corp Del pf.. 
Fidelity Fund 
; Fundamental 
|Genera) Invest 
Incorporated Invest. 
Internat Sec Corp pf.. 
Do cum pf..... ious 
Inves.ors 
Mass Invest 
futual Invest ... 
Jation-Wide Vot Shrs. 
‘Northern Securities.. 
Petrol & Trad Corp. . 
Plymouth Fund, A. 86 
Quarterly Income Shrs 115 1. a 
'Second Inter Sec, ae 
Do 6% p . 35 31 
| Selected Amer Shrs.. ry 1.1 
d. ..12.87 13.68 
26 .28 


. .- 58.84 63.66 

upervised Shares .... 1.13 1.24 

(Trusted Am Bk Shrs. .81 .90 

Trusteed Indus Shares 1.01 1.12 
Uselps Voting — 40 «CA 
lU S @ Brit Int pf.... ¢ 








REAL ESTATE BONDS. 





Bid. Asked. | 
*B’ way Ps a ist mtg 6s, 


t 
B’way Mot LH 6s, ’48.. 62% 
Chesbro BI ist 6s, °48.. 50% 5114) 
Chrvsler Bldg ist L H 
6s, 1948 land 651, | 
Equit Off deb 5s, 52. 48 53 
50 B’way Inc ist 3s, 
46 27 


19 **eeeneeeaereeeneenre 
500 5th Av. stpd 644s, 
1949 3 





} 


60 
62%4 | 
40 | 


10 
46%, 


> &O ist fee 
“ H 6148, 1941. 3 
Fuller Bldg deb 6s, 44. = 
*Do ist 54s, 1949.. 
ees ig Bldg ist “ty 


, 1946 
——, B) 


6s, 
*Hotel St George ist 


IEE. coccceese GM 
Leteout Man ist ext | 








3s, 1946.0 c ccccasces 5234 Se 





EQUIPMENT BONDS 


2875 | - 


Bid. Asked. 


| Lineota Bidg inc. 514s, 
63 52% «53% 


6414 | Loew’ s New Broad ist 


fee LH 6s, 
eee Be 


nsemeel Bldg ist 64s, 


‘N YA C ist gen Gs, 
1946 

Y Journal “Ast 
61448, 1937 


eeeees “ | 10 
1 Park Av 6s, ae Se 
ey B’way ist 5s, a i 


— Bldg ist 
943 


*Pru "Co 


Rity Asso Inc 5s, 
st 


e *Savoy-Plaza 1 


1945 
Do ist fee L H 6s,’45. 15% 
ventods, Neth ist 5%s, 


eBelling fiat due to default 
interest.” 





tage basis, 
prices for all maturities: 


urit 
ne... 35-41 4 
. 35-44 4 





3. -38 5 





Py | Chicago aa piton:.. 
t 





Canadian Pacific. 


Cent of Ga R’ way. 35. 40 41) 
|Chesap’ke & on 35-45 413 
0 


yy 
hi 


The subjoined quotations, calculated on 
are the average of the 


5 
.'35-44 412,5,514,6 


Hocking Valley 
Illinois Central . 


Kansas City Sc.. 

Lehigh & N Eng.. 

Long Islanel 

Louisv & Nashv. 
Do 


CUnN@Ns=] 
SSRSSRSAE 


Maine Central 
Minn.St P&éSS M. 
Merchants ew 
Missour: Pacific. 
Do 


Nashv Ch & 8t L. 
NatI-St!l Car Lines. 
New York Centl... 


es) 
-_ 
os 














PNW H ph Mocs wna gon 


SSSSSSSAVSRSZBi 
eseeessess: 


~« 
oa 


NY + 
North Am Car Ge 





Nam Maturity. ya 
Gt North’ a ey. ---'38-38 5 


135- 38 
"35-45 4 
"35-42 4% 
- 35-38 412. 
’35-36 615 
'35-44 5,52 
.'35-38 4.445, 
35-45 414,5 
.' 30-45 4 


219 
35-38 7 614 
D4, 6 

45 444, 


N Y, w & St L..’35-44 


. td 
iy 
assks 


5,6 
5 


Shippers Cc 


Texas & 


1 


PORWOAP wISN WWW WWW! 
WOGO GADD CIO Co DOI NT CONN 


ant APG 
beep 


SBSSSSRSZoseyszrapase 





Pere Marquette 
Pitts & Lake Erie. 35 
Reading Company.. 


a 2 Pacific 
Sou Railway 
St L, So’western...’ 


Pacific... 
Union Pacific 


OE te 


an 
RR 
yo 
8 


Mite 
SSS3SRSRA 


P22 r+ G9 a gop Co wn 
ARSSRSRSSS 


ar Line. = 


9 69 eb 9 we Od 
Z38R38 
SCNWH Wr War 
S8SSS%h 


fan 
R 
“ 


Tt410 


onsen 





40% ~ 
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AIR BRAKE GROUP 
NETS 240 A SHARE 


Westinghouse Profit $656,398 
in 1934, Contrasted With 
Loss the Year Before. 








$171,644 SURPLUS CREDIT 





Results of Operations Reported 
by Other Corporations, With 
Figures of Comparison. 





Net profit of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company and subsidiaries 
in 1934 amounted to $656,398 after 
depreciation, Federal taxes and 
other charges, but exclusive of ex- 
traordinary credits and charges. 
This is equal to 21 cents a share 
on 3,106,889 no-par shares of capital 
stock outstanding, excluding shares 
held by the company, and contrasts 
with a net loss of $659,560 in the 
preceding year. 

The profit for 1934 is exclusive of 
surplus credits amounting to $304,- 
550; including inventory adjustment 
of $100,700, and also an extraordi- 
nary charge of $132,906 represent- 


taxes, 





ing cost of patents purchased, mak- 
ing a net credit of $171,644, which, | 
with the net profit of $656,398 from | 
operations, made a total of $828,042 
earried to earned-surplus account. 

Current assets on Dec. 31, 1934, 
including $19,915,279 cash, United 
States Government and other mar- 
ketable securities, amounted to 
$29,166,575 and current liabilities 
were $1,192,474. This compares with 
cash, United States Government 





and other marketable securities of 
$21,018,760, current assets of $30.,- 
409.498 and current liabilities of 
$1,531,238 at the close of the pre- 
vious year. 

The accounts of Westinghouse In- 
ternational Brake and Signal Com- 





'_Allied Products 


consolidated in the above state- 
ment, dividends therefrom being 
taken into income as received. The 


inclusion of the consolidated ac-. 


counts of these companies would 
have resulted in a decrease of $238,- 
148 in the consolidated net profit 
for 1934 and in an increase of 
$2,539,159 in the consolidated sur- 
plus account at the close of 1934. 


CUBA COMPANY CUTS LOSS. 








Two Subsidiaries Also Report 
Betterments in Late 1934. 





The Cuba Company reports for 
the quarter ended on Dec. 31, a con- 
solidated net loss of $399,129 after 
interest and depreciation, 
but before subsidiary preferred div- 
idend requirements and minority 
interests. This compares with a 
loss of $547,666 in the preceding 
quarter and $648,234 in the Decem- 
ber quarter a year ago. For the six 
months ended on Dec. 31, the indi- 
cated net loss was $946,795, against 
a loss of $1,288,502 in the corre 
sponding half year of 1933. 

The Consolidated Railroads of 
Cuba reports for the quarter ended 
on Dec. 31,.a consolidated net loss 
of $152,887, against a net loss of 
$424,458 in the similar period last 
year. For the six months ended 
on Dec. 31, the indicated net loss 
was $451,460, against a net loss of 
$829,761 in the corresponding time 
of the preceding year. Virtually all 
common stock of the company is 
owned by the Cuba Company. 

For the quarter ended on Dec. 31, 
the Cuba Railroad Company reports 
a net loss of $185,315, after taxes 
and charges, against a net loss of 
$365,575 in the December quarter 
of 1933. For six months ended on 
Dec. 31, the net loss was $343,112, 
against a net loss of $679,151 in the 
last half of 1933. Consolidated Rail- 
roads of Cuba owns all common 
stock of the company. 


OTHER CORPORATE REPORTS. 








Subsidiaries—For 1934: 
after interest, depreciation, taxes 
and other charges, $95,561, equal 
to $2.23 a share on 42,800 Class 
A shares, against net loss of $36,- 
165 in 1933. 


pany and its subsidiaries are not, American Manufacturing Company 





! 


' McWilliams 





Corporation and ' 
Net income 





—For 1934: Profit after expenses 
and other charges, but before de- 
preciation, $188,570. There was an 
appropriation of $466,569 made for 
depreciation, of which amount 
$368,901 was charged to capital 
surplus and $97,668 to earned 
surplus. In preceding year profit 
was $194,823 after charges, but 
exclusive of depreciation amount- 
ing to $325,000, which was charged 
to capital surplus account. 


Eisler Electric Corporation—For 
1934: Consolidated net income 
after interest, provision for doubt- 
ful accounts, depreciation, Fed- 
eral taxes and other charges, 
$19,562, equal to 6 cents a share 
on capital stock, contrasted with 
net loss of $172,682 in 1933. 


Kirkland Lake Gold Mining Com- 
pany, Ltd. (Canada)—For 1934: 
Profit after expenses, ordinary 
taxes, depreciation and other 
charges, but before income taxes, 
$163,512, compared with profit of 
$141,720 before Federal taxes in 
1933. 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company and 
Subsidiaries—For 1934: Net in- 
come after all charges, $326,392. 
The previous report of the com- 
pany showed a net loss of $696,- 
707, after all charges, for the pe- 
riod from Feb. 9 to Dec. 31, 1933. 


Lindsay Light Company—Pamphlet 
report for 1934: Net income after 
depreciation, taxes and other 
charges, $44,674, equal after pre- 
ferred dividends, to 50 cents a 
share on 60,000 common shares 
outstanding, against $33,182, or 31 
cents a common share, in 1933. 


Dredging Company— 
Net profit after de- 
preciation, Federal taxes and 
other charges, $571,901, 
$5.93 a share on 96,350 shares, 


For 1934: 


compared with $197,298, or $2.05! 


a share, in 1933. 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corpora- 
tion and Subsidiaries—For 1934: 
Net loss after depreciation, Fed- 
eral taxes, loss on sale or disposal 
of capital assets and minority in- 
terest and other deductions, $392,- 
235, against $255,292 loss in 1933. 

Sweets Company of America, Inc.— 
For 1934: Net profit after de- 
preciation, Federal taxes and 
other charges, $41,807, equal to 51 
cents a share on 82,202 shares of 
$50 par capital stock, contrasted 
with net loss of $86,522 in 1933. 


equal to) 


END OF BANK NOTES 
MERTS NO DISSENT 


Continued from Page Eleven. 








the redemption of their circulation, 
while the Treasury will pay to the 
banks $708,850,000, consisting of 
$675,000,000 for redemption of the 
called 2 per cent consols and 
Panama Canal bonds, plus $33,850,- 
000 of 5 per cent redemption fund. 
This will mean a net payment to 
the banks of $31,850,000, which will 
increase their reserves by that 
amount. 


$876 ,000,000 Bank Notes Out. 


Even this, however, does not 
quite complete the story of the full 
effect on bank reserves of the re- 
tirement of all national bank notes. 
Although the Treasury held only 
$677,000,000 of bonds as security for 
national bank note circulation on 
Feb. 1, there was outstanding on 
that date $876,000,000 of national 
bank notes. The odd $199,000,000 
consisted of currency for which the 
issuing banks had already turned 
in to the Treasury an equal amount 
of funds to be used to retire the 
notes. 

The Treasury had returned to the } 
issuing banks the bonds which had 
secured the notes, together with the 
5 per cent redemption fund. In this 
operation the national banks had 
lost a net amount of $189,050,000 of 
reserves, before the Treasury’s re- 
tirement plan announced last week 
had entered into the picture. The 
net gain of $31,850,000 which the 
banks may expect by completion of 
the retirement of all national bank | 
‘circulation for which they were 
liable on Feb. 1, after allowance 
for the redemption by the Treasury 
of the called bonds, will merely re- 
imburse them for a part of the re- 
serves they had given up recently 
‘in voluntarily retiring their circu- 
lation prior to Feb. 1. 

That on Feb. 1 there was out- 
standing $199,000,000 of national 
bank notes, provision for the re- 
tirement of which had already been 
made by the issuing banks, illus- 
trates the fact that the notes do not 
go out of circulation immediately 
upon steps being taken by a na- 
tional bank to eliminate them. It 











is considered likely that national 
bank notes will continue in circu- 
lation in diminishing amounts for 
years and that possibly for another 
year they will remain outstanding 
in substantial amounts. 

This means that for the period, 
however long it lasts, the Treasury 
will have the use of the funds paid 
into it by national banks, without 
having to pay out an equal amount 
to redeem the national bank notes. 
The Federal Reserve notes, which 
will replace the national bank notes 
in circulation, will not go out in a 
direct exchange of one currency for 
another. As national bank notes 
are deposited in commercial banks 
in the course of ordinary business, 
they will be sent to the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, where they will be 
separated from other kinds of cur- 
rency, canceled by having four 
holes punched in them, and shipped 
to Washington. 

As the public, in the course of or- 
dinary business, makes its with- 
drawals of cash from banks it will 
receive only Federal Reserve notes, 
where it might formerly have re- 
ceived national bank notes. Thus 
in the movement of currency in 
and out of banks, the flow of na- 
tional bank notes will be in one 
direction only—into the banks—and 
to the extent that their removal 
from the total of money in circu- 
lation calls for other types of 
money Federal Reserve notes wil] 
take their place. 


Economists Urge Retirement. 


Economists have advocated for 
years the elimination of national 
bank notes from the currency sys- 
tem. The notes had become an 
anachronism after the establish- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem with its machinery for issuing 
Federal Reserve notes, and it had 
been contemplated in the original 
Federal Reserve Act that national 
bank notes would be retired from 
circulation gradually and Federal 
Reserve notes substituted. The na- 
tional bank notes were not merely 
an inferior type of currency to the 
Federal Reserve notes, since they 
had no specific gold backing, but 
were issued merely against govern- 
ment bonds, but they were out of 
place in a system having a central 
bank, for they enabled commercial 
banks as well as the central banks 
of issue to put out currency. 

Although a national bank could 


not use its own notes as reserves, 
the national banks as a whole could 
increase member bank reserves, in- 
dependently of the Federal Reserve 
System, by the issuance of cur- 
rency. When they injected their 
form of currency into the total of 
money in circulation, they made it 
possible for some other form of 
currency to be retired from circu- 
lation, and in carrying back to the 
Federal Reserve Banks currency 
displaced by national bank rdttes 
the commercial banks of the coun- 
try acquired additional reserve ba!- 
ances. 

A striking feature of the plan to 
retire national bank notes was that 
it apparently pleased all shades of 
monetary opinion—something, it is 
believed, that has been accom- 
plished by no other monetary meas- 
are taken up by the administration. 
The sound-money men looked upon 
it as a wise and conservative move 
with no inflationary implications, 
but with, on the contrary, assur- 
ances against inflation in that it 
removed from the grasp of Con- 
gress all the remaining unallocated 
portion of the ‘profit’? resulting 
from gold devaluation. The infla- 
tionists, on the other hand, viewed 
the plan as a victory, because it in- 
volved the use of the gold ‘‘profit’’ 
to retire public debt. 





CURB BID AND ASKED QUOTATIONS 





Closing quotations for active issues not traded 


in on the Curb Exchange yesterday. 


Acetol Products, “7 77 
ceto uc 
Agfa Ansco ..... a 
Ainsworth —* 
Air Invest, Inc. 
Do w boty 
oh 
64 


~*~ 
11 
Amer Devesae 
Amer Book 
Amer Brit & 4% 


Gilbert (A C). 
a Sug, A. 


Geis } aS Electric... 
Gorham, Inc, A. 
f 


Amer Capital 
Am Cit P & Lt, 
Do B 


Am Cyanamid, A. 
Amer Equities .... 
Am & For Pow w. 
Amer Founders ... 
Amer Investors ... 
Do war... 
Am Laundry ‘Mch. 
Amer Lt & Trae.. 
Amer Maracaibo . 
yy Pot & Chem. 
Am — ist pf. 


Grd Rapids Var.. 

Gt A&P Tea n v. 
Great Nor Paper. 
Greenfield T & D. 


1 
- on 
% 
ve 

29 
i 
18 

1 
;% 


13 
8 Hamil Gas vtec. 


Happiness Candy.. 
Hartford El Lt. 


monn 
a 


Hazeltine Corp .. 
Helena Rubinstein. 
Heyden ey “ee 
Horn (A C) Co.. 
Huyler’s of Del. 
Hydro Elec Secur.. 
Imp Ofl, Ltd, reg. 
Ind Finance vte. 


Apex Elec Mfg.. 

Arcturus Radio T.. 

——_ Nat Gas. 
Do cum pf. 

Asso El Ind, Ltd. 

Associated Rayon.. 

Asso Tel Util 


Atlas Plywood ... 
Atlas Corp pf, A.. 
Bellanca Aircraft... 
Benson &. Hedges. 
Bickford’s, Inc ... 
Bliss (E W) Co... 
Blumenthal (8) 
Bohack (H C),.. 
Do ist pf.. ove 
Borne Scrymser oe 


Indian Ter Oil, 
Do B 


Sen noun ¢ 


Intl Cigar Mach. 
Intl Mining war. 


~ 
— 


Intl Safe Raz, B. 
Intl Utilities, A. 
Do 


Rone 


Do cv pf.. 





AGREEMENT: ON PANTEPEC. 


Deal Clears Way for Standard Oil 
Operations in Venezuela. 








Pantepec Consolidated of Vene- 
zuela, Inc., has concluded an | 
agreement with noteholders by 
which indebtedness was reduced | 
from $2,000,000 to $1,000,000 and/§ 
maturity extended to Jan. 1, 1939, | 
according to Pantepec Oil Com- 
pany of Venezuela, the-parent com- | 
pany. Such debt agreement was a/| 
condition under which Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey would de-| 
velop some of the company’s oil) 
concessions in Venezuela. 

Half the stock of the California 
Petroleum Corporation of Vene- 
zuela, which through a recent deal 
is wholly owned by the Pantepec | 
Oil Company, and 113,911 shares of | 
the parent company were assigned | 
to American holders of Pantepec 
Consolidated notes. 











or 





TRANSACTIONS ON THE NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 








Stock an | 
Dividend in Dollars. First. 


' . Closin 
ol | Bid. Atk. 


— oe Last. B Sales. 





*Aero Sup. Mfg., B..| 2%! 
Ala. Power pf. (7)...| 48 
21; Allied Mills, Inc 13% 

| ate ae a Co. of A..!} 3414! 
Alum.C. of A.pf. (114) | 70 "| 
Am.Cyanamid,B(40c)! 15%! 
Am. Gas & El. (1.40); 18%! 
5 Am, Gas & El. pf. (6) 861, 
» Am, Superpower 34 
5, Ark. Nat. Gas, A. oF 
Armstrong Cork (50c) 171, 
*Art Met. Wks. | 31, 
*;' *Asso. G. & E., : 
‘. Atlas Corp. 
‘s Atlas Corp. war 
,*Auto Voting M.(50c), 


*Blue Ridge Corp... 

53), *Blue Rge. cv.pf.(a3) 
Brazil T., L. & Pow. 
Brit. Col. Pow.,A(1'9) 
Butler Bros. 


Carrier Corp. .... 

Celan. Cp. Ist pf. (7) 

Cen. Hud. G. & E. ct. 
(ROc ) 

Cen. States 

Cities Service 

*Cleve. Tractor 


2 

6 

14% 
36 

83, 
241, 

63: 


5 
9315 


Comwith: Edison (4) 
Comwlth. & So. war. | 
Cons. Copper 
21¢ Cord Corp. 
s! *Cosden Oil (Maine).'! 
Creole Petroleum ... 
*Croft Brewing 


Dictograph Prod. | 
%, Distillers Corp.-Seag.! 
» Dow Chemical (2)...' 
i Sts. Pw. Pr. B 
. Bd. & Share.. 
Bd. & Sh. pf. (6) 
L/ Pw. Asso., A(40¢) 
; equity Corp.. 
2.|' Kur. El., Ltd..deb.rts. 
*Ex- Cell- O Air & T. 
i*Falstaff Brewing... 
1, *Fanny F. C. (*3144c) 
', *Fedders Mfg., A.... 
» Fisk Rubber 
‘, Flintkote Co.,A(p25c)| 
Ford Mot., C.,A(k1%) 
: Ford Motor, Ltd 


‘Gen, Invest. Corp....! 
,;) Gen. Pub. Sv. pf 

Georgia Pow. 

Glen A. Coal (71%).. 

Goldfield Consol.... 
jGray Tel. P. 5S. (1).. 
> Greyh'd woah (Del.) 


155, 
82 | 


EI 


12% 
274 
VA 


131% 
49 
133, 


36 


48 se 
3%! 135;'+- 
oA). -; 
| 70 
wR 15: 4 + 
“ 18°, 
89 


vs! 
2514 | 

9, 55M 
| 1614! 
1, | 

Sl, 
3214 


i} 
' 
1! 


100 I 
1, 700 _Day’s sales.. 





| 137 


| 121 











SATURDAY, 


Total Stocks. 
759,555 
140,270 
168,141 

78,508,913 

21,068,656 


Dom. 
Friday 3,1 
_A year ago... 
Year to date.. 
1934 to date.. 

TUnofficial. 


247,9 
254,7 


—EEE——E 


Btock and 
Dividend in Dollars. 








1935. 


High. | Low. ee 


MARCH 16, 1935. 


$1,698,000 


1,905,000 


ee 
me ee 


Bonds. For’gn Bonds. 
$42,000 
73,000 
236,000 
7,651,000 
21,193,000 


Total Bonds. 
+$1,740,000 | 
3,190,000 | 
2,141,000 | 
+255,633,000 | 
275,921,000 


17,000 


82,000 
28,000 


-———~= 


TT 





Net 


een 
High.’ Low. | Last. | Chge. 


Bid Bales. 








607,' 5014',Gulf Oil of Pa 

6 45,' Hall Lamp 

814. 6 | *Hecla Minin 

20% 163;'\Hollinger Gld.. (775c) 
1344; 1144 *Hud. Bay Min. & S. 
503, 44 | Humble Oil (1). 
344). 2 |\*Hygrade Food Prod. 


155,’ Imp. Oil, Ltd., coup. 
EE acess «+ 
33, Intl. Hy. El. S: 
pf. 
13 | *Intl. Mining (klodc). 
28 jIntl. Petrol. (72) 
334 ‘*Irving Air Ch.(p10c) 
434 \*Krueger (G.) Brew. 


| 48 ||Lake Shore M. (74). 
6 ‘Lehigh Cc. &@ N. (50e) 
ly vs '|*Leonard Oil 
5144, 40 ||*Lerner Stores Corp. 
8, 6% Libby, McN. & Libby 
53 | 48 ||\Long Isl. Lt. pf. A(7) 
6 | 48 |*Louisiana Lad. & Ex. 
331, 


28144'|Mapes Cons. Mfg. (3) | 
3014) 
40 


16% 
12 


463, 
2% 


4 
14 
2845, 
o%, 
5 


, 565 
6h. 
* 


49 


21%, McWilliams Dr. (2)... 
| 35 ||\Midvale Co. (k1). 

83 4 Miss. R. Fuel bd. rts. 
40 | 32 | Moh, H. P. Ist pf. “ng 32 
114%! 7% ‘Molybdenum orp. 

127 , Mont. Ward, A (7)... 
114' *Nat. Bellas Hess .. 

| 19 |\*Nat. Container (2). 

| 11% Nat. Fuel Gas (1).... 

| 4655 Nat. Pw. & Lt. pf. (6) 

51, *Nat. Rubber Mach. 

7 Nat. Service Co. .. 

714 *Natomas Co. (60¢ ). 
234;\*Nehi Corp. 

| 340 ‘*Newm’'t Mining (k1) 
11544''N. Y. Tel. pf. (64)... 
344! 214'|Niag. Hud. P 
Qi, | 2 |\\*Nor. Cent. Texas... 
5% 514 |North. Pipe L. (50c). 
2144! 20'. ‘Pac. G. & E. ist pf.’ 


(114) 
ye ec Oil 


*Pante 
38 Parke Davis (+1.70).. 


38 


4 


10 
. 137 


| 19 
124 
47, 


91, 

31, 
40% 36. 
120 


11, 
| 324 











‘DOMESTIC BONDS 


ange °'35. Sales 
igh rahi 1 < 
Tag, owe PW 5s, A, '46.. 
ee 
EE 
Alum, Eta, 5s, 1948.. 


Do 6s, 1939 


Am Pw & L 6s, 2016. 55 

104% 
96% 
1936. 841, 


Am Rad 44s, 1947.. 
Aim Roll Mill 5s, ’48.. 
Am Seating 6s, 
Appal El Pw 5s, 
Do 6s, A, 2024 
Do 5s, 194 
Ark Pw & L 5s, 
Asso Elec 44s, 


‘ae. inv ctfs.... 

Asso T Ut 54%4s,C,’447§ 
Do 5%4s,C,’44,c 0 d..f 
on. BED. oon e TS 
Do 6s, 1933, c o d..7 
Asso T&T 5's, A,’55. 


—. = CAN, 5s, 
A, 
Birm EI IMs, 


hs 
RM op DO Oe WO -100 CHINN Ww PD 


— 


1091, 


_ 


4135, 


R2 4914 
gg 70 
10914 106%, 

112%, 105 
961, 833; 

112 11M, 
R4 67 
8} 67%, 

194! 101 


We Ot 


Do 6s, 1942 


CAROL P&L 5s, 
Cedar RM&P 5s,’53.11 
Cen Ill PS 4gs,F’67. 

Do 414s, H, 1981... 


a 


Cen P&L 5s, 1956.... 


26 Cen Sta El 5s,’48. 
25 Do 54s, 'S, xWw.. 
Cen Sta P&L Py 
Chi Dis El 4% 


—— 


Cities Service "6a, 
63), 

27, 

261. 
111%, 109 
1091, 144 


Do 54s, 1952 


Do 4\%s, 1957. 


me 


: 73° 
98% 
Am El Pw 6s,A,’57.78 81, 
Am Gas & El 5s,2028. 963, 
Am Gas & Pw 58,'53T oii 


. 80% 
Broad Riv P 5s,A, 5A. S64, 86 
Buff Gen EI 5s, 1939. a 
1 


1956 955, 9514 95% 


79% 79 
79 
Cen Me Pw 5s,D,’55.103 
73% 
C Ohio L&P —" R2 
' 26% 


53 1% 
70.100" 
Cinn St Ry 51, 98,A,’52 65% 
"50 31 
Cities Sv Gas 54s, ’42 695% 
Cities S P&L 5%s,’49 pak 


27% 27%, 
Comwlth Ed 5s,B,’54. tt 11114 1111; 
107% 107 


aenee ‘25. Sales 
High Low. iv 10005. 
105 102% 
68%, 
76 


Net | 
Last. Chee. | 
991, — 
94%, — 
78 
987, ‘ 
gi? 
96 + 
2414 + 
271, + 
55 + 
104% 
96%... 


High. Low. 


a 


) 


— e -] — * ok 7 
seit sfaitag? 


ae 


69% 56%, 
95 84 
92 84% 
93%, 7314 
|| 105% 102% 
105% 1¢414 


75% 7414 
71%; 


i“ 
~ 


bt CD 
ww Ol-~1n bo We DAW 4 29 


OF. 958. 
asa 


~~ 
_~ 


wae 


110 110 
8044 + 
R614 

108 

106 + 


/4 


a 


108 
105% 


. 
~_— 
, 


a 


el ee Eo oe he ee a 


Ce 


Le 
— 


144 111% 111% — 
79 + 
79 + 


8 


79 

. 
33% 

$9 
265% 
2614 


ea 


| 


pt et. it 
ot -ad-o8 
On NS aS 


os 


| 36 
| 93% 
|| 105% 100 

90% 77% 
76 62% 
| 76 - 62% 
|| 104 10144 


107 98% 91% 


Firestone C M 5s,°48.1 
Fla Pw & L 5s, 1954. 72% 
Fla Pow 5s, A, '79.. 


GATINEAU P 5s,'56. 
Do 6s, 1941 


Gen Bronze 6s, 1940.. &4 
Gen Pub U 6%s,A,’56. 55 
Gen Refrac 6s, '38. xw.101 
Gen Wat ae G 


63% 
Ga Pw & Lt 5s, 1978. 63% 
ee Pw 5s, 1967.. 9114 
len Ald Coal 4s,’65. 
*Gobel 6448,A,’35,ww. 87 
Gt Nor Pw 5s,’50, stp.105% 
Gulf Oil of P 5s, '37..105% 


HALL PT 6s,A,’47,st 75 
Do 54s, A, 1947... 
Hood Rubber a 1936 96 
Houst L&P 5s,A 
*Hyegr Fd Pr 6s, A, "49 59 
Hyd P Niag F 5s,’51.106% 


ILL CEN RR 6s,’37.. 
Ill Pw & a 


Ind Elec 6s, A, 1947.. 
Do 64s, B, 1953 
Do 5s, C, 1951 

Ind Service 5s, A, 

Ind Pw&L 5s, A, 

Int’l Sec 5s, 

Interstate Pw 5s, 
Do 6s 4% 

Interst P S 44s, F,'58 5054 
TIa-Neb L&AP 5a. A, 

Iowa Pub § 5Bs, 


JACKSV GAS 5s, 
Jer CP&L 4%s,C,’61.. 


KAN P&L 5s, B,’57. oe 104%, 

Kan Pw 5s, A. 

Kent’y Ut 5s, 
Do 5s, 96 72 

Kopp G Coke 5s,’47..103% 10344 10344 + 


nr oo SEC 6s 


DOMESTIC BONDS—Continued. 


Net 

. Low. Last. Chge. 
104 2 10444 — 
72% 12% — 

79%, 79% — 


881, 885 + 
814 si, — 
80%, - 
83 


55 
101 


om : 
79% 
8914 
814 


3/ 


101 


89 
90% 


10 £ 105%, 


- T4% 
96 


+- 
,’53.106% 106% 106% — ~ 
5 


"S7. 


101% — 

% T05% + 
66 -- 
4454 -+ 
55 + 


'57 10154 
70% 


"57 99%, 
‘57... 90 


'42 464 
98%, 


461, 46% 


9814 — 


104% + 
47. 891, ss 
72 
71% 


ae 
ae 


72 
I, 11% + 


_ 


15; 


oP 


| i? 
* | 


V4 
, ae 
81 ; 
831, + 1, | 
55 


% 
ee ee 
6314 63% — 1% 
89 — My | 
a ee 
sey, — 19 | 
105% 105% ras’ | 
75 I 
74% 74% + % | 
96 +2 
1 
106% 106% + 1% | 
{|| 108% 105% 


10814 105%; 
5 || 107% 101 


id. | Ask. 
51 


53 
3% 4% 
6 64 
16% 1644 
12 


121, 
4614 
2 ' 


100 
100 
100 
500 
100 
500 
200 


ls 


] 
s 


44, 4°5 —_ 
6 | (C66 
1614 


| 12 
4) 46's 
2 


1614 

| 12 | 

16%, 
2 


1, 
1, 
463, 

2\4 


400 
50 


100 
400 


16s 


300 


| 
6%, 


D4) 
2844 | 
29 | 


1; 3, 
| 30%4| 34% 
9% 10 
135)4 137 
1,’ 15, 
184, 20 
124%: 13 
47 | 48% 
7, 8 
a 
Ql, 
3 
361, 
120% 
Yat 
214 
5a," 


4 
32 
10 
137 
15% 
19 
12%, 
4714 
7% 


48 
137 
1% 
| 19 
124 
471g 
7s 
\% 
93, 
a 
3514 
120 
254 
21, 


5, 

21, 

18% 
37% 


21 
aay 
37 


155 400 
37 o¢ | 37 | 200 





one Then, } Dividend in Dollers. | First. High. Lew. Last. | os Chee. | B 


Closing 


id. | Ask. Bales. 





643, 
21 
891 
3645 
1134! 
58 


55 ||Parker Rust. P. (3).. 
1 \Pennroad Corp. 
641, | Pepperell Mfg. (6). 
31 Hage Circle (2). 
8%'/*Pion. G.M.,Ltd. (80c) | 
47%) Pitts. Plate Glass (2)! 
1344',|Pug. Sd. P.&L. $5 pf. | 
6%. Pug. Sd. P.&L. $6 pf.) 
35 *|\Pure Oil pf 


™'|'Reynolds Investing .| 
34 |*Russeks Fifth Ave..| 


1 St. Regis Paper 
84 |'Sherwin-Wms. , 
1a ‘Smith (A. O.).. cccs 
144\;*Sonotone Corp. 
3°, So. Am. G. & P1.(40c)) 
3% |\Sou. Pipe Line (30c) 
4%4||*Southld. Roy. (725c) 
90 'Spiegel- -M.St. pf.(6'4), 
18 Stand. Oil, Ky. (71%) 
% *Stein Cosmet., Inc.| 
(r) 
\stinnes (Hugo) 
'*Stutz Motor Car.... 
1 *Sunray Oil 
1044/\*Sunshine Mng. (80c ) | 
31 | Swift Intl. 
78 | 16, Swift & Co. (775c)...| 
2 _ Swiss Oil Corp. (40c)) 
Bie eel 


,| Tastyeast, Inc., 
Technicolor, Inc. aie 
'*Teck Hughes (40c). 

*Tex. Gulf Pr. (10%) 
Tonopah Mining .... 
*Trans-Lux D, L. P 
ii S. (20c) 


; %||Unit. Founders 
4! 35 Unit. Gas Corp. pf.. 
: §4\|Unit. Lt. & Pw., A. 
70 |\Unit. Shoe Mch. (+434 
| 56||°U.S. & Int. S. (sl 
13 ||U. S. Radiator pf.. 
2%'|Unit. Verde Ext. (40c) | 
7 ||\Universal Insurance. 
re ‘*Walker (H.) 
'|*Wenden Copper .... 
60 | 53” ''West Auto Sup. »A(3)! 
7644 745, West. Power pf. (7). 
43,| 344 |*West Va. Coal & C.) 
2214; 18 |;Wilson Jones (p75c). 
10 | 8% Wright Harg. (760c)) 


We 58 


yh 
4| 
[ 


19% 
13 


2 
Qe 


118 
Se § 
34) 


21% 


} 


21 


91. 


58 


| Carnation Co 


| Chi Rivet & Mac 


| Community W Ss.. 
_ Compo Shoe M stc. 7. 





. i+ %|; 58 

1% 1%] .. || 1% 15.) 
6444) 644,|— 14 | 6414) 
3} 3573) 7 | 33%! ara 
51 ins 1 


it | 58 | 


1% 
64 


50 
| 13% 


Ye | 
| 13%) 
| 6% ™% 


| 745g 
335 


2,900 





Dividend rates in dollars based on 

tPlus 4% in stock. 
f Plus 5% in stock. g Plus 6% in stock. h Payable in 
k Paid last year—no regular rate. 
n Plus 10% in stock. p Paid this year—no regular rate. 


ment. tPartly extra. 
b Payable in stock. 

| scrip. j Plus 8% in stock. 
lated dividends. 


_4r Companies reported in receivership or being reorganized. 
' listed on the Curb Exchange; others are dealt in as unlisted issues. 


| dividend. 


last quarterly or semi-annual pay- 


a Payable in cash or stock. 
m Accumu- 


*Stocks fully 
x Ex 


> 





—- e ee 


DOMESTIC BONDS—Continued. 


Range ‘35. Sales 
cs? Tow. in 1000s. 
New Eng G&E 5s. 

o 5s, 1950 

Do 5s, 

Do 54s, 


42 308, 
105% 101% 
10534 103% 

1001, 898, 


— ame 
Oe eH) Ram won BE 


Nor Ind P § -* 
Do 4%s, E, 197 


Do 5s, 
Northwest P 6s.A 


N W Pub S 5s, A, 
— GAS CO 100%, 


| 104% 
‘| 10814 10 Ohio Pwr 5s, B, 1952.1 


| 105% 100% 
|| 104% 99 


Do 5%s, E, 1961. 
Okla G & E 5s, 


PAC = & E 54s, ~ 
1952 


1074 101 

'| 106%, 100% 
94% 87 

i 7% 57% 

104 9814 


9544 845% 
891% 6614 


|| 106% 103% 


> 
Pac Inv 5s, = 
Pac P & L Bs, 
Pac W Oil 6%s, 


Penn C L&P 4\, 
Penn O Edis ty 
1950, 
Penn O P 
A, 1954 


Peo Gas L 6s, C, 


1955.. 
"43, 


A, 


99 89 
8214 7514 
| 109° 107% 
9814 935% 
105 
102 93% 
1055% 10414 
91 76 


Pied Nor Ry 5s,A,’54 9 
Potomac Ed 5s,E, 
Do 4%s, F. 1961. 





85% 
North St Pw igs, 61. 90%, 
1940.. 


A,’60 32% 
Do 6s, A, 60, cod. 31% 
"57 80 


nie’ Baicen 5s, 1960. i i 


Ohio Pub Sv 6s, C,’53108 
.105% 105% 10544 + 
"50. .10444 104% 104%. 


.107 
57, reg. 106% 1064, 106% 
.106 
48, xw 90 
66 


103% 103% 103% .. 
'TT 94% 9244 92%~— 2 


Phila Rap Tr 6s, 62. 794%, 79% 
Phila S G&E 4748,'57. 108 108 108 


"56.104 

.101% 101% 101 

Potomic El P 5s,’36. 104% 104% 104 
428, 


Net i Range ‘35. Sales 
nih Low. Last. Chee. || High. Low. tn 1000s. 
48 48',-— 3, || 103% 9644 6 

48 


58%, 45 
e 5544 — 
58i, 584. 
61 61 +1 
3? 0s «37 ee 
, 104 
104} 
99 


33 
— & || 
4 81 
63% 
93 
92%, 
855 71% 
74 86660 
| 9414 77 
| 105% 104% ° 

68 37 


37 


32 
2544 
86 
| % 85% 
4 || 104% 102 
| 107 = 1034 


94%, 
985% 
| 100% 
89% 
565 


8544 
| 70 
! 101 
| 101 


104% + % 
105 + 


we Si NES 








1001, 


1034 1064 


1075% 105% 
107%, 10862 : 87, 78 
34.28 
35% 29 
491, 


rr" 
CAP ONW WNUAWW Ww-) 





30% 
9314 821, 
681, 55 
107% 105 
0° 73 
845% 6814 

103% 96% 
76-63 
5914 


BL 
| 102%, 91! 
| 104 102% 


ee 75 
101% 96% 
F 
67 658 


45 
12% 


~ 


105% 105% 105% — 
106% 106% — 


1066 106 — % 
8 90 +3 
65% 65%+ % 


— 


& & —1 


1064, 106% — 
94% 95% 
70% — 
75 97M 7% = 


104 
43 


% | 
WA 
% 


ae 


ooh oe 


% 


Sou Nat . A 6s, 1944 93 
S’west Asso T5s,A,’61 69 
S’west G&E 5s,A,'57.100% 100% 100% 
Do 5s, 
S'west L& P 5s,A,’57 R4iz 844, 844+ 
S’west Nat Gas 6s,’45 70 
S’west Pb Sv 6s,A,'45 93% 92% 93% off 
Stale 05 ; 
Stan 
Do 6s, 
Do 6s, 1951 
Stand P&L 6s, 1957.. 
Sup Pw IIl 4%4s,’68.. 
Do 4%s, 1970 
Swift & Co 5s,’40.... 
Do 5s, 


TENN EL PW 5s,’56 89 bet) 
Texas 
Texas P&L 5s, Pe 995% 995s 
Tide Water 5s, 
Twin CRT 514s, A’52 521, 5214 


UNION EL 4%s,’57..1064 1 
United L&P 5%s,’59. 8614 
Do 6s 7 2 


A, 
Utah P&L 6s, A, 2022 63 63 ~««63 


VA EL & P 5s, A,’55.107% 107 107 
Va Pub § 5 
Do 5s, B, 1950 


WASH W PW 5s,’60. 
W Tex Ut ya 
West News Del 6s,’ 
W Un G&E5d4s,A, a. 11% 101% 101%, + 
Westvaco Ch- 
Wisc P & L‘5s,F,’58. 
Wisc Pub S 86s, A, ’52.101 


REIGN BONDS 


BUENOS A74s,’47,st 62% 


CEN B GMY 6s,B,’51 51 
Chile Mtg Bk 6s,’31.§ 12° 
Comz & P Bk 5%4s,’37 41 


DOMESTIC BON DS—Continued. 


Net | 
High. Low. Last. Chge. 
Sou ge -_ of Cal 


; 


1 


% 


10214 102% — 


44s, 
< 93% 93% — 


+ A 
4 


100% + 


oe 


Mfg 6s, 42. --105 105 
G& 


1935 
98l, 
98 


1944 se 
89 
96% — 
995, ~ 
4, — 
5214 


106%4 
86%, 864, + 
295, 294, 4 
29% 30% 
39%, 39%, 
89 90 


El Sv 5s,’60.. 96% 96% 


A,’79. 8414 8414 


1974 “he 
L & Rys 5} 8'52 40 


- 
ke 
- 
Do 6s. 1952. . 90 + 


1 
1 


/ 
y, 


 - 


87%, 871, S7% (t. 
B21, B11, s2ic + 


103 102% 103 + 
73% 73 735 + 
0% — 


16s,A,'46. 


—_ 
a 


~ 
PS SN 


+ 1} 


104 
8844 
101 


s,"37.104 104 
89 88 + 
101 + 


624 62144 — 


| Crocker Wheeler .. 
| Crowley Milner ... 
Crown Cent Pet. 


| Cuban 
| Darby Petroleum. 4 VA 


| Davenport Hosiery. 
| Derby Oil & Ref. 


| Duke Power 


| Eagle Picher Lead 
| East G & F Asso.. 


| Easy Wash M, ‘B. 
| Eisler Electric ... 
_ El Bd &Shr $5 pf. 
| Elec Power Asso. 


| Elec Shareholdgs.. 


Karke 











RP SES oe SPS 


8 


D, 
101%, 94%, Do 4s, 


—y 


1015% 101% 101% 


Ee 


| 


94144 9456 +- 


Pow Corp N Y 5! 
1947 89% — 


37 
64 


Cuban Tel 74s,A,’41 65% 


Interstate Hos M.. 


Bourjois, Inc .. Ital 


Bower Roller Bear. 

Bridgeport Mach.. 

Brill Corp, A... 
Do B « 


Brillo Mf sueeee 
*. 4 coup. 
Brit Gelenans reg. 
Brown Co pf. 
Brown Forman ‘Dis 
Buckeye Pipe Line. 
Buf, N & E P _ 
| Bulova W ev 
| Bunker Hill - s. 
Burco, Inc .. 
urma Corp, Ltd. 
Cable El Prod vie. 
Cables & Wire, A. 
Do J 
Do 
Can Pa ‘Alco, - 
Canadian Marconi. 
Carib Syndicate... 


- 


RAE RE 


-_ 
a 


wS 


Lakey Fdry & a 
Lane Bryant pf.. 
Lefcourt Realty.. 


w 
7) S 


Lone Star Gas. 





Lynch Corp.. 


Maryld Casualty.. 


Catalin Corp Massey-Harris 


1 
Celluloid Corp ..., 
Centrifugal Pipe . 


: “st 
5 
rh 
Charis Corp ..... 


13 if 

Chesebrough Mfg. .13814 145 

h. "3% 145, 
os 


Mayflower 


Mead Johnson 
|'Memphis Nat — 
|Mercantile Stores. 


| Cities Service pf.. 815 Merritt, Ch & S 
c. 


Claude Neon Lts. * 
Cleveld Elec lium. 264, 20h 
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FINANCIAL NOTES. 


H. S. Howard has been elected 
|president of the American Home 
| Products Corporation to succeed T. 
| E. Caruso. 


| Richard J. Murphy and Francis 
|Wagner are in the new railroad 


and public utility bond department 
of Dunne & Co. 


William W. Tomlinson, advertis- 
‘ing manager of the company, and 
Charles R. Bandecarr have been 
elected directors of the Scott Paper 
Company. 

Homer & Co., Inc., have prepared 


a circular on ‘high- -grade railroad 
bonds. 
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Present Copper Prices Reasonable 


Coe prices around present 
levels are considered likely 
next decade by Per 
an article on “The 
Prices” in the current issue of 


The author discusses the factors 
governing the present price of copper, 
and their probable evo ution over the 
next ten years, as well as their history 
during the past half century. 

The author believes that the low- 
cost producers will be able to con- 
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$7.00; Canada, $7. 50: 


tinue to make money. “If the situ- 
Foreign, $9.00. 


ation is properly handled. there is no 
need,” he says, “for copper to go 
lower either at home or abroad.” 
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COMMODITIES 








MINING COMPANIES 
IN CANADA REPORT 


Kirkland Lake Area Resumes 
Lead in Gold in Ontario, With 
$33,636,481 Output in 1934. 








10% INCREASE FOR QUEBEC 





Mineral Production Last Year 
Valued at $31,083,165—Insti- 
tute Surveys Industry. 








Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

TORONTO, Ont., March 16. — 
Canada’s mineral industry was sur- 
veyed here this week at the thirty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
urgy. Almost 300 mining men heard 
Dr. Charles Camsell, Dominion 
Deputy Minister of Mines, make a 
brief allusion to the need of a 
greater measure of international 
cooperation in currency and min- 
eral questions. 

Toburn Gold Mines, Ltd., failed 
to earn its &cent dividend require- 
ments in 1934, the net profit of 
$133,710 comparing with $148,000 
paid in dividends. As a result, the 
surplus balance was reduced from 
$126,723 to $112,433. The value of 
ore produced was $706,166 and 

operating expenses were $353,788. 
Miscellaneous income was $1,231. 
Charges included $4,694 for admin- 
istrative expenses, $36,104 for taxes 


and $182,101 for depreciation. At 
the year-end current assets were 


Brandeis’s Ex-Secretary 


Gets SEC Post Here 


Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

WASHINGTON, March 16.— 
Robert G. Page of New York, a 
former Secretary to Justice Bran- 
deis of the United States Supreme 
Court was appointed today by the 
Securities Exchange Commission 
as head of its New York regional 
office. 

Mr. Page was graduated from 





Yale University in 1922 and three 
years later from the Harvard Law 
School. For a yéar he was an in- 
structor in the Law School, fol- 


tary to Justice Brandeis. 

He is a member of the law 
firm of Root, Clark, Buckner & 
Ballantine, from which he will 
resign. 


OPENS OBSERVANCE 
BY BUSINESS WOMEN 


Roosevelt in Letter 
Their Vigor as Aiding in 
Recovery Drive. 














WASHINGTON, March 17.—Pres- 
ident Roosevelt formally opened to- 
day the annual observance of Na- 
tional Business Women’s Week, to 
be celebrated by the National Fed- 


al Women, 

In a letter to the national presi- 
dent, Mrs. Geline MacDonald Bow- 
man of Richmond, the President 











$459,770, including cash, $380,211, 
and unliquidated bullion, '$69, 329, as 
major items. Property assets were 
$364,302 and current liabilities $52,- 


Opposes Closing of Granby. 


Permanent closing of the Granby | 
Consolidated Mining, Smelting and | 
-Power. Company, Ltd., at Anyox, | 
B. C., would be a catastrophe, 
Mortimer H. Lamb, secretary of the 
British Columbia division of the 
Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy, told the mining com- 
mittee of the British Columbia Leg- 
islature. It is planned to close in 
June. Mr. Lamb said closing would 
throw 1,000 men out of work and 
put 2,500 persons on relief. The 
company had arranged to move the 
entire population from the plant to 
Vancouver. 

The Kirkland Lake area resumed 
leadership in production of gold 
bullion in Ontario in 1934, displac- 
ing the Porcupine area, which had 
stepped to the fore in 1933, accord- 
ing to the preliminary report of the 
Ontario Department of Mines. 
Kirkland Lake last year produced 
gold bullion valued at $33,636,481 in 
Canadian funds, compared with 
$27,183,859 in 1933. Ten mines were 
active. Lake Shore led with output 
valued at $16,342,624, while Wright- 
Hargreaves and Teck-Hughes had 
$7,572,292 and $5,360,350, respec- 
tively. Other mines, in order of 
their production, were: 
$1,576,770; Macassa, $1,111,108; To- | 
burn, $708,119; 
$703,300; Barry-Hollinger, 
Moffat Hall, $88,288; 
$6,804. 

Net profit of $370, 530 available 
for dividends, or 7.41 cents a share 
on the 5,000,000 shares, was earned 


$152,076; 
Bidgood, 


by the Premier Gold Mining Com- | 
pany, Ltd., in 1934, against $248.- | 


081 reported in 1933, or 4.97 cents a 
share. The value of ore sold was 
$1,502,697, compared with $1,562,939 
in 1933, and operating expenses in- 
creased $97,000 to $691,713. Fire at 
the property increased operating 
costs to $4.47 a ton, against $3.21 
in 1933. 

J. B. Lynch, president of Siscoe 
Gold Mines, Ltd., in the annual re- 
port to shareholders, said that of 
six law suits pending against the 
company at the beginning of 1934, 
one case had been settled, two had 
been withdrawn and one ‘had been 
won in the first court but had been 
appealed by the plaintiff. There 
are pending an action taken in the 
name of the Janiec Estate Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., assignee of rights of 
heirs of the late Albert Janiec, and 
one instituted by the late Joseph 
Pluto. 

The company’s balance sheet of 
Dec. 31, 1934, 
sets of $817, 647 and current liabili- 
ties of $67,893. 
cluded about $631,000 in cash. 

Mineral production in Quebec in 
1934 reached a total value of $31,- 
083,165, according to the Quebec 
Bureau of Mines, an increase of 10 
per cent over the $28,164,540 report- 
ed for 1933. Gold output rose 7,189 
ounces to 390,075 ounces, valued 
at $8,063,566. 


Siscoe Gold Cuts Costs. 


Siscoe Gold Mines in 1934 milled 
124,151 tons of ore and recovered 
bullion to the value of $2,116,603. 
The total operating expense was 
$614,365, or $4.94 a ton. This is the 
first time operating costs fell below 
$5 a ton. 

In its annual report for 1934, New- 
bec Mines, Ltd., shows current as- 
sets reduced to $27,969 and current 
liabilities of $585. Assets are made. 
up of cash, $1,255; bonds and de- 
bentures, at cost, $26,712; market 
value, $14,787; 370 shares of Lartic 
Mines, shown at $1. 

The Franklin Gold Mining Com- 
pany, Ltd., with a capital stock of 
3,500,000 shares, of which 1,706,304 
shares are issued, has been formed 
to take over and develop the old 
Ontario Champion Mines, a partly 
developed property five miles north 
of Wendigo mines in the Kenora 
section of the Lake of the Woods 
district. Financial arrangements 

. have been completed for a develop- 
ment campaign to be started im- 
mediately after the break-up. The 
property is fully equipped with 
camps, mining plant and a test mill. 

A quarterly dividend of 2% per 
cent, payable on April 15 to share- 
holders of record of April 5, has 
been declared by the directors of 
United Gold Equities of Canada, 
Ltd. 


WORLD COFFEE STOCKS DIP 


Declined 3.6% From July 1 to Dec. 
31—Less Destruction in Brazil. 











World stocks of coffee fell to 26,- 
167,867 bags on Dec. 31, the small- 
est year-end figure since 1929, ac- 
cording to the New. York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange. The decline was 
3.6 per cent from the 27,140,899 bags 
on July 1. 

Of the total, 19,526,000 bags were 
in interior warehouses in Brazil, in- 
cluding 11,114,000 pledged against 
the. 1930-40 coffee loan, 1,721,000 

owned by the National Coffee De- 
partment and 6,691,000 in private 
hands. Private stocks were 7,075,- 
000 bags. Coffee destruction has 


Kirkland Lake, | 
| York, 


| ‘‘Opportunity”’ 


showed current as-| 


Current assets in-. 


credited the 60,000 members of the 


federation with having furthered 


‘The White House, 
March 2, 1935. 
My Dear Mrs. Bowman: 

In shaping the structures of 
contemporary life, the business 
and professional women of the 
nation have played a significant 
role. Today their abilities and 
qualifications enable them to help 
greatly in the integration of 
wholesome and sound endeavors. 

Confronted with distinctive 
problems and combating also the 
common perplexities that have 
challenged our resourcefulness, 
business women have responded 
with admirable courage. They 
have displayed vigor and insight 
in furthering practical economic 
recovery and correcting mal- 
adjustments. 

I am confident that the ob- 
servance of National Business 
Women’s Week, March 17 to 23, 
will serve as a means of strength- 
ening the many salutary forces 
now operating to promote the 
well-being of our people. 

Very sincerely yours, 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


More than 1,400 clubs in forty- 
eight States, the District of Colum- 





: | bia,-Hawaii and Alaska will partici- 
Sylvanite, | 


pate in the celebration beginning 
|tomorrow. In four key cities, 


business 
; women leaders will set in motion 
‘dinners and luncheons at which 


the slogan and the needs of the 
community will be discussed. 

They will show what the federa- 
| tion is doing to promote social and 
economic well-being for all citizens 
through its ten-year plan, which 
calls for a study of economic prob- 
lems and their social implications. 

New York’s contribution to the 
observance will include a reception 
at the City Hall Tuesday, when 
Mayor La Guardia will tell business 
and professional women leaders of 
the five boroughs and representa- 
tives of the National Federation 
how they can help the cause of 
good government; and a huge din- 
ner at the Astor Friday to be 
known as ‘‘New York’s Tribute to 
Career Women.’’ 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 











‘Rise From 15 to 21 Per Cent. 
| of Total of Trade Since 1909 
Is Cited in Report: 





Chemical companies spend more 


made public yesterday by the ter- 
centenary committee of the chemi- 
cal industries revealed. 

As a result of this researach, the 
chemical industry has been profita- 
ble in the depression, the study 


found. 

Furthermore, the report § con- 
tinues, the chemical industry has 
been growing in relation to other 
industries. In 1909 this group of in- 
dustries developed products valued 
at only 15 per cent of the total of 
all industry. . In 1933 that percent- 
age has risen to 21 per cent. 

The report, prepared by Dr. Theo- 
dore M. Switz, consulting engineer 
of New York City, said that of the 
total of 1,575 research laboratories 
in the United States, most of them 
are attached to companies in the 
chemical and chemical process in- 
dustries. It showed that the average 
research budget for forty or fifty 
leading companies is slightly less 
than $200,000 per year. Several con- 
cerns spend as much as $500,000 
each year. 

The tercentenary committee an- 
nounced a national symposium to be 
held in New York from April 22 to 
26. The celebration of the 300th an- 
niversary of the founding of the 
chemical industry in America will 
be held at the same time under the 
auspices of the American Chemical 
Society. According to the commit- 
tee, ‘‘the chemical industry, in ad- 
dition to its own achievements, has 
become stimulator and _ scientific 


as a whole.” 

Dr. Switz reported that the leader 
in the field of research undoubted- 
ly was du Pont, which in 1933 spent 
$5,800,000. Of this $1,800,000 was 
for the control of quality and yields 
of existing products and $4,000,000 
was for the development of new 
products and processes. 





Repays Government for Relief. 

Wells County (N. D.) relief of- 
ficials have found one man at least 
who does not expect charity from 
the government, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch from Bis- 
marck, N. D. A man walked into 
a relief office and asked how much 
relief he had received. Informed 
of the total, he handed the officials 





deceased considerably since Jan. 31. 


$54.28, nepresenting payment in full. 


Praises 


eration of Business and Profession- | 


lowing which he acted as secre- | 
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CITY RANKS HIGH 
IN WATER COSTS 


New York’s Rate Compared 
With 87 Others in Report 
Given Out by Mayor. 











SMALL TOWNS’ ALD 


ON HOUSING URGED 


B. M. Pettit of the PWA Holds 
Success of Program Hinges 
on Widespread Backing. 








WILL BE 55TH ON THE LIST|FEDERAL AIMS FLEXIBLE 





Bills Tend to Be Higher Where 


the Service Is Owned by 
Private Concerns. 





New York City’s water rates for 
one-family and two-family houses 
are thirty-first from the highest on 


a list of eighty-eight cities in the 


United States, 





| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 





it was shown in a 
survey of water rates made public 
yesterday by Mayor La Guardia, 
When the reductions proposed for 
these types of homes are put into 
effect the local rates will be fifty- 
fifth on the list. 

On the basis of one-family homes 
alone, according to the survey, 
New York City’s water rates stand 
thirty-fourth, and with the pro- 
posed rates will stand sixty-second. 
With regard to two-family houses 
this city now stands twenty-eighth 
and with the new rates will stand 
forty-fifth. 

Included in the survey was a 
study of 7,500 representative homes 
in the city, half of them single- 
family dwellings, which showed 
that the average water bill was 
$18.50 for one-family homes and 
$23.86 for two-family houses. 


Other Cities Cooperated. 
The standing of other cities, the 


/ national economic recovery by their | report explained, was established 


| vigor and insight. 
034. | His letter was as follows: 


| through cooperation of their offi- 
cials who checked water bills. This 
was a fairly easy task since most 
cities meter water. New York, the 
reported pointed out, is one of the 
few cities that still charge for wa- 
ter on a frontage rather than a 
| consumption basis. In this city a 
‘few water uses, particularly in 
Queens, are metered. The local 
metered rate is $1.50 for 1,000 cubic 
feet. 

In comparing bills in other cities 
'with those in New York, the re- 
port stated, only the combined 
average of Brooklyn and Queens 
was used, since, it was explained, 

“it would be manifestly unfair to 
include Manhattan, the Bronx and 
Richmond, each of which, in its 
own way, bears a disproportionate 
relation to the city as a whole 
when it is taken for statistical com- 
parison with other communities 
throughout the country.’’ A sur- 
vey showed, the report stated, that 
the average for 1,500 representative 
one-family houses in Brooklyn and 


| Queens was $15.66 and the average 


for two-family houses in these bor- 
oughs $23.73. When domestic rates 
here are reduced 30 per cent, ac- 
cording to the report, the average 
one-family house bill will be $10.47 
and the two-family house average 
will be $16.61. 

The survey covered 126 cities, but 


‘only eighty-seven aside from New 


Seattle, Chicago, Boston and New| 
and professional | 


York submitted sufficient data for 
comparison. Cities that failed to 


/supply adequate data included San 


| Francisco, 
will be presented as | 


Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mo. and 


Miami. 





GAINED IN en 


| concerns. 


In making public the report ial 


Mayor issued tables showing not 
only the average bills actually paid 
in the eighty-eight cities, but also 
showing cities where there .is a 
minimum water service charge and 
showing which water systems are 
privately and publicly owned. 


The Effect of Metering. 


Study of the data, the Mayor ex- 
plained, showed that in nearly 
every city listed all or most of the 
domestic service was metered, in- 
dicating, he said, ‘‘that the meter- 
ing of water does not in itself pro- 
duce either high bills or low bills.’’ 

‘‘Comment by officials of a num- 
ber of cities in which meters have 
been installed, or in which instal- 
lation is being made, was wholly to 
the conclusion that metering re- 
duces waste and saves unnecessary 
extension of costly water systems,”’ 
the Mayor observed. 

The survey showed that average 
bills tended to be higher where wa- 
ter service was owned by private 
Varying. conditions in 


| various parts of the United States, 
| such as the need for water for irri- 


money for research than any other | 
group in American industry, studies | 


pacemaker for American industry} 





gation in the Southwest, were taken 


into consideration in preparing the 
survey analysis, it was explained. 
Actual water bills paid by prop- 
erty owners and not the water 
rates themselves, were taken in the 


| survey as the basis for the analysis. 


The bills were taken as the unit 
of measurement, it was explained, 
because of the varying consumption 
due to purely local factors, since, 
the Mayor said, the important point 
is the actual amount of money paid 
out by property owners. 


ST. LOUIS GAS TO FILE 
REORGANIZATION PLAN 


Bonds of Two New Companies 
Would Be Allotted to Present 
Holders, With Part of Stock. 











Filing of a reorganization plan for 
the St. Louis Gas and Coke Cor- 
poration has been authorized by 
Federal Judge FitzHenry of Bloom- 
ington, IIl. 

A new company would be formed 
to take over the electric generating 
plant on property at Granite City, 
Ill., and the $1,554,000 first-mort- 
gage bonds on this plant would be 
issued and allotted to present bond- 
holders, who also would receive 25 
per cent of the no-par shares of the 
new generating company. The bal- 
ance of the shares would be issued 
to the Utilities Power and Light 
Corporation to be pledged as se- 
curity for the generating company’s 
bonds, which would have as addi- 
tional security pledge of the con- 
tract leasing the electric plant to 
the Laclede Power and Light Com- 
pany for an annual rental of $120,- 
000. 

The coke plant, iron furnaces and 
site would be acquired by another 
new company whose $388,500 first- 
mortgage five-year bonds would be 
turned over pro rata to present 
bondholders, to be secured by addi- 
tional collateral put up by the Util- 
ities Power and Light Corporation, 
with approval of the court. Capital 
stock of this company would be al- 
located 35 per cent to present bond- 
holders, 10 per cent to unsecured 
creditors and the balance to Util- 
ities Power and Light. Bonds as- 
senting to the plan are to be de- 
posited with Edward P. Allen, spe- 
cial master, in Quincy, Ill., by May 
18, 1935, 














Chief of Planning Branch Says 


Big City Developments Do 
Not Set Policies. 





Problems brought to light by the 
construction of low-rental housing 
by the Federal Government were 
discussed yesterday afternoon by 
several speakers at a meeting of the 
National Public Housing Confer- 
ence at a meeting at the Town 
Hall Club, 123 West Forty-third 
Street. 

B. M. Pettit, chief of the planning 
and initiation branch of the Hous- 
ing Division of the PWA, said the 
government is developing projécts 
in more than forty communities 
throughout the nation. These will 
house about 35,000 families, he said, 
and, further, the government pro- 
gram should not be considered as 
‘‘beneficial solely to large cities 
such as New York and Chicago.”’ 

The program, to be successful, 
must be economically helpful and 
have the support of the smaller 
towns and villages, he added, 


Views Aired at Forum. 


Mr. Pettit’s address was followed 
by a round-table discussion. More 
than 150 members of the confer- 
ence, and housing and social work- 
ers and guests attended. 

“The housing question is one in 
which we are all vitally concerned,’ 
Mr. Pettit declared. ‘‘While the 
progress made concerning this 
question has been startling in the 
last ten years, we are still in the 
experimental stage. 

‘“‘Unfortunately, many people seem 
to think of the problem of slum 
clearance and better housing as one 
applicable only to the large cities, 
and have disregarded the need for 
such work in our smaller towns 
and villages. The entire question of 
housing is a problem that concerns 
not only the large metropolitan 
areas, but every community in the 
country. We must look to these 
smaller areas for the support of 
the housing program throughout 
the nation. 

“In directing the housing pro- 
gram, I would like to impress upon 
you that the government has no 
preconceived ideas and ig in no 
sense the defender of any single 
plan. We welcome any suggestion 
from groups such as yours and are 
earnestly working for better hous- 
ing conditions throughout the 
country.”’ 


““Modern Architecture’ Urged. 


Mr. Pettit illustrated his address 
with numerous slides which showed 
how his department has improved 
the many plans submitted by archi- 
tects. Each change was made “‘in 
the interest of reduction of costs 
and improvement of living condi- 
tions.’’ 

Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovitch, presi- 
dent of the Housing Conference, 
who presided at the _ luncheon, 
opened the round-table discussion 


by urging members of the group to 


continue and broaden the scope of 
their work for the betterment of 
housing conditions, 

William Lescaze of the firm of 
Howe & Lescaze, architects, said 
modern architecture was the ‘‘only 
architecture’ that would solve the 
housing problem. Modern architec- 
ture ‘‘thinks of the building in terms 
of human beings living in it’’ and 
would reduce the construction costs, 
he added. 

The necessity for adopting mod- 
ern developments in housekeeping 
facilities in the government projects 
was stressed by Katherine Fisher, 
head of the Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. 
new appliances were built into the 
projects they would become ‘‘blight- 
ed and obsolete’’ within ten years. 

David Swope of American Houses, 
Inc., discussed the development of 
pre-fabricated housing and urged 
the installation of modern pre-fabri- 
cated building materials in the gov- 
ernment projects. Another exponent 
of pre-fabrication, R. L. Davidson, 
discussed the experimental produc- 
tion of such homes by his organiza- 


She predicted that unless. 


NEWS OF COMMODITY MARKETS 





CORN RUMOR SENDS 
GRAINS DOWN FAST 


Lower Prices, Larger Exports 
on Way, According to Report 
Laid to Washington. 








DUST STORMS RENEWED 





Wheat Off 14 to %4c, Corn 13- 
17%, Oats 13¢-2/2, Rye 12-7 
—Barley Unchanged. 





Special to THE New Yor«K TIMES. 

CHICAGO, March 16. — While 

many traders expressed the belief 
last night that liquidation in 
grains had run its course, a state- 
ment attributed to the Department 
of Agriculture that a somewhat 
lower level of prices was to be ex- 
pected in corn, with larger imports 
soon, started a selling movement 
today that did not culminate until 
May corn had dropped nearly 2 
cents and May oats 2% cents from 
Friday’s finish. 
- July and September corn and all 
deliveries of oats sold at new low 
levels for the season, with numer- 
ous stop-loss orders’ uncovered on 
the way down. Little or no recov- 
ery from the low point resulted, 
and corn ended 1% to 1% lower. 
Oats lost 1% to 2% cents. 

Wheat and rye showed relative 
strength, reports of the worst dust- 
storms on record prevailing for two 
days in parts of Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado, Oklahoma and Northern 
Texas, bringing in scattered buy- 
ing. Wheat closed % to % cent 
lower and rye % to % cent down. 
Barley was nominally unchanged. 

Mill buying of May wheat again 
helped the market but the volume 
was not so large as that of yester- 
day. Scattered and persistent com- 
mission house buying of new crop 
futures in small lots was also a 
factor. The reports of dust storms 
had little or no effect early, and 
the relative strength in Liverpool 
was also ignored. Some brokers said 
the outside interest in wheat in the 
first hour was probably the smallest 
in years in normal conditions. 

Liverpool wheat closed equal to 
% to 1 cent a bushel higher in Amer- 
ican funds, with no material pres- 
sure felt. 

Despite reports of drought and 
prospects of fair weather in a wide 
area over the week-end, there was 
an undertone of uneasiness in trade 
gossip after the close. The politi- 
cal and monetary situation in Eu- 
rope is regarded as likely to influ- 
ence the market trend, although 


feared owing to the pegged mini- 


tina. 

Wheat in Winnipeg closed % to 3 
cent lower in sympathy with the 
markets on this side of the line. 

Primary receipts of wheat were 
149,000 bushels, a week ago 134,000, 
a year ago 400,000. Shipments, re- 
spectively, were 295,000, 341,000 and | 
369,000 bushels. 

Corn prices never went above the | 
finish of Friday, and _ scattered, 
longs sold persistently, with stop- 
loss orders uncovered in profusion 
under 78 cents for May. Demand 
for cash corn did not improve de- 
spite the decline, although handlers 
here were said to have disposed of 
some grain held at Eastern ports. A 
fairly good reduction in the visible 
supply statement is expected in 
Monday’s statement because liberal 
shipments have been made from 
here. 

Primary receipts of corn were 
268,000 bushels; a week ago, 269,- 


respectively were 458,000, 369,000 
and 425,000 bushels. 

Oats held within narrow limits 
until corn started to break, when 
a rush of commission house selling 
swept aside all opposition. Distant 
deliveries ended only a few cents a 
bushel above the level of a year 
ago. 
being held up by dry weather and 
dust storms. 

Prices for the principal 
were as follows: 


Chicago. 





tion, the Standard Sanitary — 


ucts Company. 


ARIZONA EDISON PLAN 








Holders of First Mortgage 5s 
and 6s to Get Bonds and 
Common Stock. 





The reorganization plan of the 
Arizona Edison Company, which is 
returnable on May 6, provides that 
for each $1,000 of Series A first 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds there 
would be given in exchange $500 of 
new first mortgage 6 per cent fixed 
interest bonds due in 1945, $500 of 
income mortgage 6 per cent regis- 
tered bonds due in 1960 and voting 
trust certificates for five shares of 
common stock. 

For each $1,000 of first mortgage 


5 per cent bonds the exchange | 
would be $500 of first mortgage 5 
per cent fixed interest bonds due} 


in 1948, $500 of income mortgage 5 
per cent registered bonds due in| 
1960 and voting trust certificates | 
for five shares of common stock. 


| Sept. "a 


SETS UP NEW ISSUES | 


Voting trust certificates for 4832 | 


shares of new common stock would 
be issued for each $1,000 of notes. 
Holders of unsecured claims other 


than notes would receive 47 new jun 


common shares represented by vot- | 
ing trust certificates for each 
$1,000 of claims. 

Preferred stockholders upon sur- 
render of their certificates and 25 
cents a share to cover expenses 
would receive warrants good until 
July 31, 1940, for the purchase of 
one share of new common stock 
at $13 a share for each two shares 
of preferred stock held. The pres- 
ent common stock is eliminated un- 
der the plan. 





Warns on Excess Hose Stocks. 


The National Association of Ho- 
siery Manufacturers yesterday sent 
out a warning to its members to 
manufacture against orders only, as 
production rises for the _ early 
months of this year tend to exceed 
the gains in shipments. The build- 
ing of stocks, whether in the gray 
or otherwise, should be avoided, 
Earl Constantine, managing  di- 
rector, declared, if price weakness 
in the market is to be escaped, 


July 


| 
| 





WHEAT. 
Prev. Last 
Close.Close. Year. 
87% 
8758 
85% 


. High. Low. 
93% .92 
.90 .89 
.90 887% 

CORN. 
p45, tT P 
Tee Te 

794} -70% 
OATS. 

\, .464% .43% . 

> 


37% ‘30% ; 
RYE. 
S88 Brit 
60. 58% . 
maser’, 

.64 64 


| May na 
July 


51 
527% 
547 


BEY ove « 
ne: eee se 
Sept. 


May ... 
a sees 
Sept. 


33% 
34% 


ne see 2 
a 60-4 
Sept. 


59% 
62% 


46% 
48 


a ee-< 


ee 58 
PROVISIONS. 


Lard (includes process tax) — 
Mar. 12.52 12.57 
May ..12. 60 12. 15 12. 50 12.52 12.57 
July .12.67 12.75 12.50 12.52 12.62 6.55 
Sept. .12.60 12.75 12.45 12.45 12.60 6.77 


+ il Salted Bellies (includes process tax) — 
July ..16.20 16.35 16.20 16.35 15.95 
Sept. .16.10 16.20 16.10 16.15 16.05 
Minneapolis, 
WHEAT. 
1.01% 1.00 
O14 1.0045 
9313 928 
Winnipeg. 
WHEAT. 
83% 83% 
83% .82%, 
OATS. 
393, .38 
3916 .37% 
RYE. 
491g 4816 
501, .491¢ 
BARLEY. 
4534 4414 44 
46 «6.4415 445, 
Kansas City. 
WHEAT. 
May ... .911 9114 .89% 
July ... .8614 8654 .85%. 
Sept. .. .86 .861, .85% 
CORN. 
‘ , -80% .79 
767 | 
Cash prices follow: 
Chicago—Corn, No. 3 yellow, 81@ 
82%c; No. 4 yellow, 80@82c. Oats, 
No. 3 white, 47%4c. 
Minneapolis—Wheat, No. 1 North- 
ern, $1.05%@$1.06%; Friday, $1.057% 
@$1.06%. 
Kansas City—Wheat, No. 2 hard, 
94@99c; Friday, 934%@98%. 
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19%; 
751, .76% 





NAVAL STORES. 


eSAVANNAH, March 16 (A.P.).—Turpen- 
tine firm, 50l4c. Sales, 24 barrels; re- 
ceipts 63 barrels: shipments, 24 barrels: 
stock, 10,598 barrels, 

Resin firm. Sales, 30; 
a ores stock, 55,70 8. 
Quote: $3.80 ~. 
$4.55; G, "Ze ae 65: 
$4.70; M, $4.75; N, 
and x $6.35, 





receipts, 337; 
+4; m. 864.20: P. 

nd J, 4.465: K. 
$5. 30: wc, $5.60; WW 


no 


little or no imports of wheat are/, 


mum prices in Canada and Argen- = 


000; a year ago, 663,000. Shipments | ™ 


COMMODITY MARKETS. 





Futures Quiet but Fairly Firm, Coffee Easing 
Moderately—Cash List Loses Ground. 





Prices were fairly firm on the 
commodity futures markets yester- 
day in light trading for most 
staples, but coffee eased moder- 
ately. On the cash markets rub- 
ber gained while all .the grains, 
cotton and dairy products lost 
ground. 

Sugar futures were unchanged to 
1 point higher, slightly under the 
day’s best levels, with sales 6,000 
tons in the new and 3,300 tons in 
the old contracts. Coffee futures 
were firm in early dealings but re- 
acted later. Santos traded 11,000 
bags to end unchanged to 5 points 
lower, while Rios closed 1 point 
higher to 11 lower on sales of 1,000 
bags. 

Cottonseed oil futures rose 8 to 15 


points on a turnover of eighty-four 
tank-cars, fairly active for a short 
day. Tobacco futures were un- 
changed and inactive. Cocoa fu- 
tures traded 831 tons, ending 1 
point higher to 1 point lower for 
the day. 

Crude rubber futures advanced 9 
to 18 points on sales of 1,790 tons, 
with short covering noted. Gasoline 
futures traded 168,000 gallons, end- 
ing unchanged to 1 point higher. 
Raw hide futures were 10 to 15 
points higher on a volume of 600,- 
000 pounds. Crude oil futures were 
inactive and unchanged. 

Copper futures ended 1 to 2 points 
lower, standard and Straits tin 10 
points higher, and lead and zinc 
unchanged, with no trading in any 
of the metals. 


CASH PRICES 


Yesterday’s closing wholesale cash prices for commodities in the New 
York market, unless otherwise noted, were: 


Mar. 16, 

FOODSTUFFS— 1935. 

Wheat, ~~ 2, red, per bushel. .....20....-$1.08% 

Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. ..cccscsmcss .93% 

Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel. . oc nsensas 

Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel....cscccsces 

Flour, per barrel, 196 POUNGS. ...cemcesese 

Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per pound.... os 10 eee O06 

Coffee, No. 4, Santos, Per POUN. ....0 eee 

Cocoa, superior Bahia, DOF POURG.cccccoae .; 

Sugar, granulated, per _— oncdagoes ecceae Ve 

Sugar, raw, per pound.. cocceecesceooee 

Butter, creamery, 92-score, per pound. eee 

Eggs, mixed color, first, per dozen 

Lard, Middle West, per ‘pound 

Pork, mess, per barrel, 200 pounds. 

Beef, family, per barrel, 200 pounds......-. 20. 00@21.00 


METALS— 
Iron, No. 2, Philadelphia toundry, per ton.20.26 
Steel billets, Pittsburgh, per ton..... 27.00 
Antimony, per pound 
Aluminum, per pound 
Copper, electrolytic, per pound....casec.--- 3.09 
LeGG, POF POUNG. .. ccccsccccccccecs eeocece. eee 














Mar. 9, 
1935. 
$1.1144 
973 


Mar. 17, 
1934. 
$1.05% 
.66 
76 
.4 
6.65 


eeeenreece 


er eoness 1. 33 


1187 





1935 





Quicksilver, per flask, 76 pounds.......... 75.00 

Zinc, East St. Louis delivery, per pound.. .0390 

Zine, New York delivery, per pound...... .0425 

Tin, Straits Settlements, per p 4705 

Tin, standard, per pound (Commodity Ex.) .4670 
TEXTILES— 

Cotton, middling, upland, per pound 

Printcloths (64-60), per yard 

Silk, crack double extra (13-15), Fi 

Wool tops, New York, per pound. 
MISCELLANEOUS— 

Rubber, rib-smoked sheets, per pound.... .1106 

Hides, No. 1 packer light native cows, 

per pound 07% 08 — 
Gasoline, tank wagon, per gallon 0844 0845 12 
Crude oil, Mid-Continent, 33 to 33.9 grav- 
ity, per barre] (42 gallons)...... neneees: am .94 .94 

*Export price, exclusive of process tax. tIncludes process tax. tAverage price for 

preceding day. 
RANGE OF PRICES, 
-— Highest. 

.-$1.16% Jan. 
o & oe Jan. 


——Lowest.—, -— Highest. 
$1.08, Mar. 16 ~.-$0.14% Jan. 
.: oe 
09 Jan. 
ea .0370 Jan. 
Quicksilver. .75.00 Jan. 
Zinc, E.St +4 .0390 Mar. 
i. ii Meme 
Tin, Straits.. 
21] Tin, standard . 
3} Cotton 
Printcloths... 
Silk 1.4 
Wool tops... 
2iRubber .. 
Hides . 
Crude oil.... 
Gasoline .... 


—_— 
Jan. 
Jan. 


———— 
Antimony 11 $0.14 
.93% Mar. Aluminum .. .20 
O14 Mar. 


wb 


Jan. 
go% Jan. 
140 eb. 


.095% Jan. 
11% Jan, 
.0545 Feb. 
.0450 Feb. 
.0305 Mar. 
3814 


09 Jan. 
.0350 Feb. 


6 


Coffee, Rio.. 
Coffee,Santos 
Cocoa 

Sugar,refined 
Sugar, raw.. 


~~) ns 
NNW ONWNNwWODOdueE 


(1235 Mar. 
= .00 Mar. 
Iro 0.26 Jan. 
Steel billets. 3 00 Jan. 





08% Feb. 





FUTURE CONTRACTS 
RUBBER. 
Prev. 


High. Low. Close. Close. 
..11.08 11.03 11.08@.12 10.95 

. 11.13 11.01 11.10 11.01@.02 
..ee11.26 11.15 11.24@.25 11.14@.15 
eo ere 11.29 11.38@.40 11.25@.28 

.11.41 11.37 11.46 :. ae 

.11.65 11.57 11.64@.65 11.50 

.11.75 11.63 11.73 11.56 

One ‘contract is 10 tons. 








COFFEE. 

NO. 7—CONTRACT A. 
Prev. Con. | 

Close.Close. Trad. 

5.10 5.19 » aE 

5.17 5.28 1 

5.27 &.3i 2 


Con. 
Tra. 
7 
30 
51 
45 
4 
38 
4 


High. Low. 
ere 5.10 
| Sept. ccccccece: §.17 §.17 
; ee, - occcncesesaen. Bae 

One contract is 250 bags. 

SANTOS NO. 4—CONTRACT D. 

Prev. Con. 

. Low. Close.Close.Trad. 

41 41 1 


$14 
10 


| July 


HIDES. 
STANDARD CONTRACT. 
Prev. 
High. Low. Close. Close. 
June .... 9.09 9.09 9.05@.06 Se 97 
Sept. ... 9.37 9.30 9.36 24 
One contract > 40,000 ee... 


Con. 
Tra. 
1 

14 


6 
$15 
tincludes switcnes. 
One contract is 250 bags. 


SUGAR. 


CONTRACT NO. 1 (OLD). 
Prev. Con. 
High. Low. Close. Close. Trad. 
2.09 2.10@2.11 


2.09 %34 

2.16@2.17 2.15 %30 
2.2192.22 2.20 

Rh 2.28 2.27@2.28 1 

tIncludes switches. 


2.26 
One contract is 60 tons. 


Trading suspended on Saturdays. 


2.17 


GASOLINE. 
2.23 Prev. Con. 


High. Low. Close. Close. Tra. 
Sept. . 5.75 5.75 5.76@.79 5.76 


Seeding in the Southwest is | Pe 





grains | 


} 4 


-345% | Oct 


sas | LESS EXPORT WHEAT 


CONTRACT NO. 3 (NEW). 

Prev. Con. 

Close. Trad. 
2.08 22 
2.15 %38 
2.20 150 
2.26 10 


High. Low. Close. 
May ....2.10 2.09 2.09@2.10 
are * . 2.164@2.17 
Sept. eon 2.21@2.22 
2.264 2.27 


2.15 

27 2.26 
4 ee. switches. 
One contract is 50 tons. 


COCOA. 
Prev. Con. 


wr 5 Low Close Close.Trad. 





4.76 4.76 4.75 20 
4.88 °4.87 4.87 6 | 
4.97 4,98 4.98 


5 
515 °514 5.14 | 


ie 31 
*Nominal. 
One contract is 30,000 pounds. 


COTTONSEED OIL. 
Prey. Con. | 

Close. Close. Trad. 

10.60@10.80 10.50 . 
10.80@10.82 10.65 
10.83 10.72 
10.81 10.67 
10.52 10.40 

tank car load. 





High. 
..10.80 
. 10.84 
. 10.82 


. «10.53 10.49 
One contract is a 


March. 
May . 
July 
Sept. 


25 
25 
25 





Dec. 5.83 5.81@.85 5.80 2 


wake 83 
One contract 42,000 gallons. 





MONTREAL SILVER. 
MONTREAL, March 16 (Canadi- 
an Press).—Silver closed @ easier. 

Sales were twenty contracts. 
Prev. 
Low. Close. close. 
59.52 59.52 59.82 
52.95 59.90b 80.50 
61.25 61.00b 61.50 

10,000 ounces. 


Sales. High. 


59.75 


Open. 

. .-59.70b 
.»-60.15b 59.95 
~e 61.15b 61.25 
One contract, 





FLAXSEED. 
Minneapolis. 
Prev. Last 


May 
July 


1.72 
1.74 


1.75 
1.78 


1.79 
1.80% 


‘i os 1.74 
Duluth. 

May a 

July 


1.74 
1.74 


1.74 
1.74 


‘re oe 


Winnipeg. 
1.40 1.39% 1.39% 1.387 
1.40 1. 3954 1.39% 1.383, 


.1.40 
-1.40 


May .. 
July .. 


7 
1.49 








SEEN FOR ARGENTINA 


Bank Predicts 10% Decrease in 
Sarplas This Year—Big 
Corn Crop Forecast. 








Special Cable to THE New YorK TIMES. 

BUENOS AIRES, March 16.—The 
local branch of the First National 
Bank of Boston estimates that Ar- 


gentina’s exportable surplus of 
wheat this year will be 154,325,000 








bushels. This is 10 per cent less 
than last year’s exports, which 
totaled 171,851,000 bushels. The gov- 
ernment has published no estimates 
of exportable surpluses since the 
appointment of the National Grain 
Board at the end of 1933. 

The bank estimates the corn crop 
at more than 394,000,000 bushels, 
compared with last year’s crop of 
217,000,000. The corn harvest will 
begin next month. 

The bank’s bulletin says: 

‘‘The government’s official estimate 
of the area sown to corn is 7,030,000 
hectares, or 17,364,000 acres. With 
an average yield of only one and a 
half tons to the hectare (twenty- 
four bushels to the acre) the total 
crop should be more than 10,000,000 
tons, or 394,000,000 bushels. Even 
allowing for losses through drought 
and locusts, the indications point 
to a very large crop, if not a record 
one. The latest official report of 
the Ministry of Agriculture states 
that the average yield should be 
higher than that of last year.”’ 

This year’s corn acreage is the 


COTTON EXPORTS A RECORD 


67,301 Tons Shipped by Peru Last 
Year, 12,037 Over 1933, 


Special Cable to THE New YorK Times. 

LIMA, Peru, March 16.—Cotton 
exports in 1934 were the largest 
ever recorded, amounting to 67,301 
tons, valued at 81,715,579 soles, 
contrasting with 57,117 tons, valued 
at 67,626,370 soles in 1927, the pre- 
vious best year, and exceeding the 
1933 exports by 12,037 tons. The 
quality of the cotton in 1934 was 
inferior to that of 1933, which was 
exceptionally good. Tanguis formed 








the overwhelming bulk of the ex-| 


ports, being 60,880 tons, against 
»,173 tons of pima, the nearest com- 
petitor. 

Consumption at the national fac- 
tories showed a marked increase 
owing to a growing demand in the 
home market for locally made tex- 
tiles. The plants uged 1,285,000 
quintels, against 112,043 in 1933 and 
84,887 in 1932. The total produc- 
tion in 1934 was estimated at 1,591,- 
568 quintels, valued at 89,000,000 
soles. 

Although the area under cultiva- 
tion this year is greater than it 
was in 1934, the lateness of the 
rains in certain valleys and other 
unfavorable conditions lead observ- 
ers to believe that the 1935 crop 
will be smaller than that in 1934. 
Should the Summer be prolonged 
the difference may not be great. Fa- 
vorable prices have led to an ad- 
vance in sales estimated at 500,000 
quintels. Harvesting has already 
been begun in certain valleys and 
the first pickings indicate a quality 





largest on record. 


superior to that of 1934. 








other newspaper. 








the importance of its financial 


THE NEW YORK TIMES is found on the desks of more 
financiers and business men throughout the country than any 
It is subscribed for and read regularly for 


news reports.—Advt, 


3 distribution 


BIG COTTON SALES ' 
DROP PRICES HARD 


Liquidation Is Led Again by 
Foreigners, Closing List at 
Lowest Quotations. 








LOSSES 22 TO 27 POINTS 





May and July End Below 11ic— 
Private Dealers Undersell 
the Government, 





Under the heaviest selling pres- 
sure since the first two sessions of 
last week, prices on the Cotton Ex- 
change lost ground again yester- 
day and closed at losses of 22 to 
27 points. 

Whether due to lack of confi- 
dence resulting from the breaking 
away of the market from the 
12-cent government loan figure or 
to nervousness over developments 
in gold-bloc countries, foreign sell- 
ing reached large proportions and 
closed the list at the bottom. [In 
contest with the violent recoveries 


in the final trading on each of the 
two preceding days, mill price-fix- 
ing was not sufficient to sustain 
rallies and both May and July end- 
ed below 11 cents a pound, with 
October less than $1 a bale above 
the low marks of the week. 

A final quotation of 10.90 cents 
for the May delivery compared with 
12.12 on the previous Saturday and 
12.45 two’ weeks ago. A decline of 
30 points in middling spot quota- 
tions here to 11.20 cents established 
the lowest figure since December, 
1933. 

The amount on shipboard was es- 
timated at only 63,000 bales, com- 
pared with 150,000 a year ago. Ex- 
ports for the season are 2,392,000 
behind those at this time last sea- 
ny the heaviest deficiency thus 
ar. 

Despite improvement in Liverpool 
after Friday’s weakness, overnight 
selling orders from Bombay, Japa- 
nese and Continental interests 
caused an opening decline there 
and the market felt the weight of 
contracts from the start. 

A group of American print-cloth 
merchants was reported to have 
voted to recommend that mills cut 
output 25 per cent regardless of re- 
sults of conferences in Washington, 
where mill interests are urging the 
removal of the 4.2 cents a pound 


2| processing tax on all domestically 


consumed cotton to avoid the un- 
employment that would result from 
curtailment. Raw material has been 
costing % cent to % cent more than 
last year, while print cloths are sell- 


7| ing a cent a yard under quotations 


of a year ago. 

The market ccntinued to reflect 
nervousness over the contraction in 
and the mounting 
stocks under government control 


| which precipitated the break of 


nearly 2 cents a pound early last 
week. 

As a result of the decline, private 
dealers have been able to under- 
sell the government, and tens of 
thousands of bales have been 
bought by domestic and foreign 
consumers at a cent a pound or 
more below quotations of a week 
ago. Developments have forced 
owners of unhedged cotton to limit 
losses by throwing out protection 
in new-crop months, with pressure 
widening discounts under the old. 

Reports that government agencies 
refuse to sell below 12 cents, with 
receipts in the South going into 
the government loan, tended to 
drive hedging operations into these 
discount positions, which have 
come to be regarded as less directly 
influenced ‘by government opera- 
tions. After exchanging 800,000 
bales of contracts for spot cotton 
last year, the manager of the cot- 
ton pool reported the conversion of 


250,000 bales of spot cotton back* 


Open. — — Close. Close. Year. | 
ee » 


into futures recently. 

Half-yearly figures of the Inter- 
national Federation show that 
while the world consumed 1,028,000 
fewer bales of American cotton, 
the use of outside growths in- 
creased 1,448,000. This resulted in 
world consumption of 12,207,000 
bales in the first six months of this 
season, compared with 11,787,000 in — 
the same time last year. All kinds 
of cotton, exclusive of Germany, 
were considered. 

Yesterday’s quotations here were: 








Close. 

10.84 
10.91 
10.96 
10.53 
10.55 
60 10.60 

The local market for spot cotton 
was quiet at 30 points decline to 
11.20c for’ middling upland; sales 
none. 

Southern spot markets were: Gal- 
veston 11.15c, 25 points off, sales 125 
bales; Houston 11.15c, 30 points off, 
sales 194 bales; New Orleans 11.06c, 
27 points off, sales 200 bales; Savan- 
nah 11.00c, 41 points off, sales none; 
Dallas 10.75¢c, 30 points off, sales 
147 bales; Little Rock 11.00c, 27 
points off, sales none; Memphis 
11.05c, 25 points off, sales 1,291 
bales; Augusta 11.25¢, 29 points 
off, sales none. 

Liverpool cables: Spot cotton 
quiet at 10 points decline to 6.49d 
for middling; imports 1,000 bales, 
all American. Futures opened 
steady at 1 to 9 points advance; 
closed quiet at 7 to 6 points higher. 

Prices: March 6.33d, May 6.27d, 
July 6.21d, October 5.98d, December 
5.95d, January 5.94d. 


7 High. Close. 
Mar. .10.94 10.99 ‘ 
May .. 
July . 
aor 
See a 
Jan. 





Manufacturing Stock Sales. 
Special to THE Nsw YorK Times. 


BOSTON, Mass., March 16.— 
Among Friday’s sales of industrial 


stocks were: 
Sales. 
5 Ludlow Manufacturing Asso..... 
United Elastic Corp 
Hathaway Bakeries, $7 pf. 
American Founders Corp.. 
United Founders temp. ctts. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co 
National Dairy Products Corp.... 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 
Dennison Mfg. pf 
Sanford Mills 
ee 
one 


~ oo 
*eoee 


Match 


artic. 
. Stevens Mig. pf 


ri 





Fall River Cotton Stocks Quoted, 

Special to THz Nsw York TIMES. 
FALL RIVER, Mass., March 16.— 
The following are quotations on 
local mill stocks: 





Algonquin Pt Co 
Berkshire C seopeneuue 


Do C pf 
| Border c Mfg Co Terri, coeee 
| Bourne Mills 
| Chariton. Mills 


| Pilgrim Mill 
Pepperell Mfg Co 
R. Borden M 
Sagamore Mills 
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RETAILERS DEFEND 
STORES’ MARK-UPS 





Charge of Excessive Profits 


Will Be Found Groundless, 
Merchants Declare. 





QUESTION COSTLY SERVICE 





Retailers Considering Proposals 
to Change Their Procedure 
on Merchandise Costs. 





Retail mark-ups, with their influ- 
ence upon both distribution and 
production, are beginning to receive 
a greater degree of attention. This 
is usually the case in any period of 
depression followed by rising 
prices, but with the Lever Act of 
1921 in mind, retail authorities are 
watching the possibilities of the 
current trend with great care. 

Any charges of excessive profits 
will be found groundless, retail ex- 


ecutives declared, inasmuch as au- 
thentic data show the net profit 
percentage on sales to be very 
small. Symptomatic of the possi- 
ble trend, however, is the resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator Wheel- 
er, which has passed the Senate 
and is now in the House, calling for 
an investigation of margins on re- 
tail food prices. 

In some manufacturing quarters 
the view is being championed that 
retailers are taking ‘‘excessive’’ 
mark-ups, thereby reducing the 
volume of distribution. 


Low-Price Stores Successful. 


Attention has also been focused 
on the issue by the recent sales 
growth of several retail establish- 
ments, chiefly in dry goods and 
ready-to-wear lines, featuring a 
lower mark-up. The success cred- 
ited to these stores has raised the 
additional question of whether an 
increasing percentage of the Amert- 
can public is fed up on costly ser- 
vices and is preferring to do with- 
out them and pay less for its mer- 
chandise. | 

Retail authorities with whom the 
matter of mark-up was discussed 
last week pointed out that the Har- 
vard report for 1933 (the 1934 re- 
port is in process of preparation) 
showed that of $1 in sales, 64 cents 
represented merchandise cost, ac- 
cording to the general averages for 
department and specialty stores. 
The gross margin or sustained 
mark-up for that year was 36 cents, 
the gross being increased during 
the period by the rise in prices. 

However, the report shows that of 
the $1 in sales, the stores expended 
18.3 cents for payroll, 5.85 cents for 
rent and real estate costs, 4 cents 
for newspaper advertising, 2.1 cents 
for interest and 7.9 cents for all 
other expenses. This gave a total 
expense of 38.1 cents, against 36 
cents gross margin, or a loss of 2.1 
cents on the general average of 
merchandise operations. 


In other words, retailers paid out | 
which |the future 


program. The slump in cotton af- | 


in expenses in that year, 
showed a better gencral average 
gross margin than even in 1929 due 
to the peculiar price situation which 


prevailed, more than the 36 cents | 
(‘tric power series, THE TIMES busi- | 


above the 64-cent merchandise cost 
received in the $1 sale. Other in- 
come, from investments, &c., was 
3.9 per cent, enabling a net gain of 
1.8 per cent to be shown. 

Owing to the apparent confusion 
underlying charges of excessive 
mark-ups, retailers, it was learned, 
are still giving consideration to the 
proposed plan for changing the pro- 
cedure through which merchandise 
costs to the retailer are based. More 
than a few producers and others, it 
was pointed out, are prone to con- 
fuse mark-up with profit, a mis- 
understanding which retail authori- 
ties feel should be cleared up. They 
imply manufacturers are talking 
one language on the question and 
retailers another. 

If, for example, an item costing 
65 cents is priced by retailers at $1, 
the retail practice currently is to 
figure the mark-up as 35 per cent, 
while in numerous cases the manu- 
facturer tends to figure it as more 
than 50 per cent on cost, or 100 per 
cent as the case may be. 

It was pointed out that in order 








The Merchant’s 


By C. F. 


RADE dragged again last 

week and, looking around for 

reasons to explain slow de 

mand, merchants added in- 
come tax payments to their list of 
adverse influences. Comparisons 
with last year became more un- 
favorable, of course, as the days 
moved toward the pre-Easter peak 
of twelve months ago. Apparel 
business has made only slight gains 
and home furnishings volume was 
reported only fair. 

For February, department store 
sales of the gountry were 5 per cent 
ahead of the same month last year, 
the Federal Reserve Board reported 
in the week. The results by sec- 
tions became more spotty and 
ranged from a decrease of 1 per 
cent in the Cleveland Reserve area 
to a gain of 12 per cent in the 
Kansas City district. The New 
York report showed an increase of 
1 per cent, which was somewhat 
under estimates. 

Sales of twenty-three chain store 
systems, ag compiled by Merrill, 
Lynch & Co., showed a gain of 6.85 
per cent over the same month last 
year. 

In this area department store 
business may show a. decline of 
about 10 per cent for the half 
month, according to present views. 
This does not take into account the 
loss of a business day in the month 
this year. Sales of March and 
April, however, will be combined 
for comparison purposes with last 
year, and next month there is an 
extra business day. 

In spite of slow retail business 
there was a fair amount of activity 
in the wholesale merchandise mar- 
kets last week, due to the showing 
of new apparel lines. The whole- 
sale dry goods market, however, 
came to a standstill after the break 
in cotton. 








Some further slack- 
ening was probably the 
trend in general busi- 
ness during the week 
as the legislative out- 
look at Washington continued un- 
settled. Financial interests are dis- 
turbed over proposed banking 
changes and the power holding- 
company attacks, while business is 
upset by the NRA muddle and the 
general public by the clash of dem- 
agogic addresses. 

The influence of legislative uncer- 
tainties furnished a concrete ex- 
ample last week in the wide break 
in cotton prices. While there was 


Further 
Slowing 
Down, 





an accumulation of bearish factors, 
such as mounting cloth stocks and 





dwindling exports, the break was 
precipitated by doubts concerning | 
loan and adjustment | 


fected other commodities. 
Due chiefly to the rise in the elec- | 


'ness index has regained part of its | 


| 


Sharp setback. The only other| 
series to advance was steel mill | 
activity. Losses in the other com- 
ponents were minor, so that’ the) 
combined number moved up. | 

The recession in industry since | 
the beginning of February has not 
been severe enough to account for 
the marked change in sentiment 
recently. Measured by the index, 
the loss has been around 2 per cent. 
The conclusion must be drawn, 
therefore, that perhaps sentiment 
has been unduly depressed by those 





thus attacking legislative proposals | 
which they strongly oppose. | 
It seems unfortunate that such | 





opposition at this critical stage in) 
business recovery must take this | 
form, since it jeopardizes the whole. 
| Situation for specific advantages | 


Point of View 


HUGHES 


berg that his program of consolidat- 
ing more than 500 codes was in the 
way of a suggestion and not a rec- 
ommendation. However, it was 
difficult to see how consolidation 
would mean much else but elimina- 
tion. Most of the small codes con- 
tain provisions particular to the in- 
dustry or trade which adopted 
them. 

Master codes, on the other hand, 
would undoubtedly preserve some 
of the essential advantages of the 
Recovery Act and at the same time 
bar those artificial controls and 
rigidities which have restricted busi- 
ness and free enterprise. The idea 
that hour and wage legislation, a 
ban on child labor, regulation of 
common trade practices and en- 
forcement of the anti-trust laws 
would about cover what is needed 
is growing stronger, even as con- 
fusion over the present host of rules 
multiplies. 

In the meantime, it is safe to say 
that the wavering plans for the 
NRA may lead to nullification along 
the same route over which prohibi- 
tion passed. . 











- . 

The downward trend 
in retail prices which 
began almosta year ago 
continues, according to 
the latest figures. The 
Fairchild index for March 1 dis- 
closed another drop and the decline 
for the year has amounted to 3.3 
per cent. The retail level rests at 
27 per cent under the November, 
1929, high. 

Over the year there have been 
small gains in homefurnishings, in- 
fants’ wear and piece goods and 
decreases in women’s wear and 
men’s wear. The rise in homefur- 
nishings is found principally in 
floor coverings, Cotton wash goods 
are higher, but silks lower. The 
lower level of the women’s wear 
group was brought about chiefly in 
the hosiery and underwear lines. 

Continuation of the present trend 
is viewed as likely when conditions 
in the various merchandise markets 
are canvassed. While stocks are 
fairly clean in most of these indus- 
tries, with the possible exception of 
piece goods, production facilities 
quickly take care of any sudden de- 
mand. There are spurts of price 
firmness, but they are soon ended 
as output expands. 

Outside of actual conditions in 
the markets, there are important 
influences of a contradictory sort. 
Tremendous bank credit reserves, | 
government expenditures and the 


Retail 
Prices 
Lower. 


| COTTON PRICE DROP 


SEEN AS CHALLENGE 





May Have Been Engineered 
to Oppose Government. 


[ATTACK CONTROL PROGRAM 


} 


| 


|Administration Cannot Maintain 
Inflated Figure on Staple, 
Executives Declare. 














Involving the fundamental eco- 
nomics as to whether the price of 
any international commodity can 
be successfully pegged by any one 
country, the break in cotton prices 
last week was regarded in some 
textile circles as a definite chal- 
lenge by the big cotton houses to 
the government’s attempt to freeze 
quotations at the 12-cent level. 

The investigation into the col- 
lapse, authorized by the Senate, 
will undoubtedly reveal whether it 
was engineered or not. Cotton- 
goods executives who felt that such 
was the case admitted they could 
not prove their assertions. Never- 
theless, it was their opinion that 
the commission houses have finally 
felt the urgency to assert their 
function and to express in tangible 
form their opposition to the gov- 
ernment’s control program. 

Short Interests Discouraged. 

This conclusion was not held by 
many, most of the explanations 
laying the break to a very weak 
technical market. It was observed, 
however, that some houses pointed 
out the vulnerability of a market in 
which the short speculator is dis- 
couraged from playing his normal 
role, such as the present cotton 
market. The shorts have been dis- 
couraged, chiefly because of the 
general assumption that prices 
would not dip below the govern- 
ment’s 12-cent loan mark. 

The question involved, textile ex- 
ecutives declared, is how long can 
the government maintain a price 
above that of the world market. 
The assertion was flatly made that 
the administration has overvalued 
cotton in relation to the interna- 
tional market, and that under such 
circumstances an inflated price 
cannot be maintained. The govern- 
ment will, according to spokesmen 
statements, make no change in its 
plan, despite the fact that a huge 
supply of ineligible cotton is still 
available and that exports are fall- 
ing off at an alarming rate. 

It is this loss of the world mar- 
kets, not merely for raw cotton but 
also for cotton cloth, that is 
generating the growing opposition 
to the control plan. Plans have 
already been made for American 
exporters of cotton to finance Bra- 
zilian production, and now a start 
has been made by an American 
cotton goods house in setting up 
a mill in Argentina. Spindles and 





veterans’ bonus point to eventual 
inflation, while modification of the | 
NRA and expansion of industrial | 
output would mean lower prices. 
. 2 
For more than a year| 
Jobbers’ wholesale interests 
Discount have been striving to 
Argued. have their price differ-' 
ential plan approved) 
by the NRA. This would permit 
them to establish special discounts| 
as against quantity buyers, such as 
chains and large stores, in the re-| 
tail field. Hearings last week at 
Washington brought voluminous 
testimony on both sides of the ques-' 
tion. | 
A representative of the Consumers’ | 
Advisory Board characterized the 
plan as an ‘‘extreme form of price 
control’’ which would probably drive 
mills and manufacturers to increase, 
direct selling. Various retail inter-' 


in positions of influence, who are| ests denied that the small dealer) 


would be helped. Wholesalers at- 
tempted to meet all these attacks 
and emphasized that the differential 
was fully warranted by reason of 
the service they performed in dis- 
tribution. 


In an essential way the question 


looms from one of its domestic 
mills have been shipped to a site 
just outside of Buenos Aires and 
it is expected that a small finish- 
ing unit will have to be added. 
Other mills here are watching the 
experiment and, if it succeeds, 
most likely there will be a con- 
certed movement to emulate the 
example, mill executives declared. 


Not merely will such branch mills | 


be able to regain a good deal of 
South American business, but they 
will also be able to ship goods to 
foreign countries. 


Handicaped as American export- | 
when they have to pay | 
12 cents for their raw material, it | 


ers are, 


is the only action they can take 
to hold onto their foreign markets, 


executives declared. Unless, through 
the | 
price of the American staple is) 


removal of the control curb, 


brought into parity with that of 
other countries, whose production 
is expanding rapidly, this country 
will lose the major portion of its 
foreign markets for both cotton 
and cloth. 

A graphic example of the growing 
importance of other cottons was 
given late in the week, when a re- 
port indicated that the Liverpool 
Cotton Exchange is perfecting suit- 
able futures contracts for Brazilian, 
Peruvian, Argentine and African 


cotton. 


Heavy Inventory Losses. 


Textile Interests Think Collapse | 


Weekly Business Index Advances Due Chiefly to Power Rise 
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Recovering a little from its sharp 
setback in the previous week, THE 
New YorK Times weekly index of 
business activity has moved up to 
85.9. This compares with 85.6 (re 


vised) in the former period and 83.0 
for the week ended March 10, 1934. 

The upturn in the index was due 
chiefly to the rise in the electric 
power series. The only other gain 








was in steel mill activity. However, 
the declines recorded by the other 
components were all small. In 
weighted influence these were led 
by railroad oarloadings, where the 


decrease for the week was larger 
than seasonal. 

In the following table are given 
the combined index and its com- 
ponent series, each of which has 





been adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion and, in the case of cotton cloth 
output, for long-term trend: 
Weeks Ended-—, 
Mar.9, Mar.2, Mar.10, 
1935. 1 
Combined index ...... 85.9 
Freight car loadings. 65.1 
Steel mill activity..... 64.9 
Elec. - productioa .101.1 
Automobile production. 89.0 
Lumber production... 60.4 





Cotton cloth 
*Revised. 
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EXPORTERSCONCERNED 
OVER PRICE PROBLEM 


Rising Costs Making It Difficalt 
to Keep Quotations in Line 
With Consumer Demand. 








Determined to hold the gains 
made in foreign markets since the 
dollar was devalued, manufactur- 
ing exporters are giving serious 
thought at present to the problem 
of keeping quotations on foreign 
orders in line with consumer de- 
mand abroad. Confronted with ris- 
ing costs for raw materials and 
labor at home and badgered by re- 
cent fluctuations in the pound and 
other currencies in Yoreign ex- 
change, export interests are finding 
it difficult to quote prices on goods 
for delivery three to five months in 
advance. 

Automobile manufacturers and 
producers of radios, electrical re- 
frigerators, cosmetics and drug 
items are exceptions to the general 
rule. They have succeeded in keep- 
ing prices on levels similar to those 
prevailing in 1932 and early 1933, 
when the country was on the previ- 
ous gold basis. Other producers 
however, including manufacturers 
of grocery products, many types of 
‘electrical appliances, hardware, tex- 
tile products and novelty goods, 
'have advanced quotations 10 to 15 
per cent, and are faced with the 
necessity of making further upward 
revisions in the near future. 

Export executives coming here 
Tuesday to attend the annual get- 
together meeting of the Export 
Managers’ Club at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania will exchange opinions on 
the pricing problem during the 
group luncheons which will be a 
feature of the session. 

In addition, the exporters will 
study the means by which price 
and credit extension difficulties are 
likely to be smoothed for them 
‘through assistance extended by 
'the government. Reciproca) trade 
treaties, under which concessions 
for American products can be ob- 
| tained from other nations, and the 
‘financing facilities of the Export- 
‘Import Bank of Washington, are 








'expected to be of material benefit | 


| to foreign traders in holding their 


| markets. 


FURNITURE PLAN FAVORED. 


| 


| Proposal for Market Week Here 











Consumer Cooperatives 
Show Big Gain in Year 


A heavy increase in the num- 
ber of consumer cooperative buy- 
ing organizations developed last 
year, according te Dr. Kenneth 
Dameron, professor of marketing 
at Ohio State University. A sur- 
vey he has just completed, he 
said yesterday, showed a gain of 
over 1,500 cooperatives through- 
out the country in the last twelve 
months. 

Dr. Dameron said the increase 
was continuing. While originally 
confined mainly to purchases of 
gasoline and oil products, the 
‘‘co-ops’’ are now broadening the 
number of merchandise lines they 
are purchasing. Increases in such 
organizations among university 
students and faculties have been 
marked, he said. 








FAVORABLE WEATHER 
TO AID RETAIL SALES 


Easter Buying Expected to Reach 
Peak in Week of April 8, 


Association Reports. 








With areas in the South and 
Southwest already experiencing a 
demand for Spring merchandise, 


generally favorable weather will 
lift Easter retail buying to a high 
pitch of activity in all sections, the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion said yesterday in a survey of 
th; pre-Easter trade outlook. 

*‘Merchants,’’ the report says, 
“generally agree that the buying 
movement for its season will reach 
its crest during the week of April 8. 
Sales increases during April as 
compared with that month a year 
ago May run in many cases as high 
as 25 to 30 per cent. 

“The general sentiment among 
retailers is that February, March 
and April sales throughout the 
country will show at least an 8 per 
cent increase in comparison with 
the same months a year ago. 

‘Unfavorable weather has done 
much to slow up demands for mer- 
chandise by stores in the markets, 
but a number of lines are receiving 


————S 


FAIR ‘ACTIVITY NOTED 


IN RETAIL PURCHASING 


Stores Experiencing Difficalty 
in Approaching Figures 
Recorded Last Year. 


Retail trade has been only fair 
and retailers are finding it diffi- 
cult to approach the pre-Easter fig- 
ures of last year, according to the 
market report prepared especially 
for THs Times by Kirby, Block & 
Co. Most stores, the report points 
out, expect to consider March and 
April volume together, when mak- 
ing comparisons. Some stores are 
narrowing the margin of decrease 
by exerting greater pressure 
through intensive promotions. 
“Although prices have been 
named on blankets of all kinds for 
Fall, there has been no active buy- 
ing so far,’’ the market review 
continues. 

“Shopping of second apparel lines 
continued last week as many more 
important lines opened up. Reor- 
ders came in on sports coats in tail- 
ored styles to be worn over hip- 
length suits. Swagger coats were 
favored in checks and plaids. 
Checked swagger suits were also 
reordered in 38 to 45 inch lengths, 
New semi-sports coats are being 
shown in both light and dark mono- 
tone woolens with light long-haired 
fur collars to retail mainly at $49.50 
to $59.50. 

**‘Dressy coat reorders emphasized 
swagger types, the demand run- 
ning about 80 per cent navy. The 
dressy suit business is almost en- 
tirely centred on 36 to 44 inch 
swagger models to retail up to 
$29.50. We recommend that some 
of the swagger coats be bought 
with skirts. No desirable stocks 
are on the racks, ten days to two 
weeks being required for deliveries. 

“Calls for dresses with white trim- 
ming on navy and black were most 
prominent in last week’s requests. 
New items noted at the openings 
were chiffons, both plain and print- 
ed, mainly in jacket styles. Taf- 
feta in the entire costume, as a 
trim, or a slip under sheer daytime 
and evening fashions continues as 
an important note. Net or chiffon 
stitched over prints is a fascinating 
high style combination in jacket 
frocks. 

‘Summer presentations intro- 
duced costumes in chromatic color 
scales in attractive flower shades. 








BUSINESS ow 


ATTACK LAUNCHED ' 
ON TRADE TREATIES 


Industry Here ‘Put on the Spot" 
by the Government’s Polisy, | 
W. R. Peabody Savs. 








EXPORTERS DEFEND PACTS 





Appeal Sent to 10,000 Producers 
by Association to Support 
Foreign Trade Program. 





Charges that American industry 
has been ‘‘put on the spot’? and 
deprived of a chance to make any 
intelligent defense against the Fed- 
eral Government’s reciprocal trade 
policy, were made here yesterday 
by Walter R. Peabody, secretary of 
the American Tariff League. 

In an interview, regarded as the 
opening gun in an organized attack 
upon trade treaties with nations 
producing competitive manufac- 
tured goods, Mr. Peabody charged 
that domestic manufacturers are 
being robbed of their constitutional 
rights by existing rules governing 
public hearings on pending trade 
pacts. 

Coming almost on the eve of the 
hearing on the Canadian trade 
treaty opening in Washington to- 
morrow, Mr. Peabody’s arraign- 
ment of the administration’s policy 
took special significance in the eyes 
of foreign traders and others in- 


terested in promoting the trade 
treaty plan. 


Exporters’ Support Sought. 
Anticipating the attack on the 
reciprocal pacts, the American Man- 
ufacturers Export Association, in a 
special bulletin to 10,000 manufac- 


turers selling goods abroad, yester- 
day called upon all exporters to 
rally to the support of, the trade 
program and indicate their egdorse- — 
ment by sending letters to Wash< 
ington officials. 

The American Tariff League like- 
wise is making a special appeal to 
its membership. In a bulletin dis- 
patched to domestic producers yes- 
terday, the league analyzed the 
Belgian treaty, pointed out that 
concessions given the Belgians will - 
be extended to all nationg and 
urged producers to fight conces- 
sions in coming treaties with other 
industrial countries. | 

“Under the existing rules of pro- 
cedure by which the negotiations 
are carried out,”’ Mr. Peabody told 
THs Times yesterday; “it would 
seem that domestic industries are 
made the defendants in each pro- 
ceeding, and that the summons is- 
sued for them is in the nature of a 
‘John Doe’ document. In other 
words, when a negotiation is an- 
nounced the attitude of the admin- 
istration is that this is adequate 
and sufficient warning to an indus- 
try that it is ‘on the spot.’ 

‘If the industry does not come to 
its own defense, it is judged by evi- 
dence collected by a corps of gov- 
ernment agents and officials, and 
by the interpretation they see fit to 
put upon the evidence. Even when 
testimony is offered by an indus- 
try, the results are uncertain. It 
is much as though the identities 
of the prosecuting attorney, the 
jury and the judge were merged 
into one and the rules of evidence 
were made up by the prosecuting 
attorney and judge as they went 
along. There is no appeal from an 
adverse finding.’’ 

Particular criticism was directed 
by Mr. Peabody against the fact 
that, in making concessions to Bel- 
gium, the administration altered 
the language of some of the tariff 
paragraphs to cover specific items 
manufactured in Belgium. 


Results Declared “Vicious.” 
“I realize that this was done for 
the purpose of confining conces- 
sions as much as possible to the 
particular items produced by Bel- 


gium,”’ he continued, ‘‘but the re- 
sult is vicious in its effect on Amer- 
ican manufacturers. The effect of 
the procedure is to make it impos- 
sible for producers to anticipate 
the concessions that may be under 
consideration, with the result that 


In May Wins Trade Approval. an active call.’’ 


The survey reported evidences of 
a somewhat marked interest in bet- 
ter quality merchandise this year, 
which it saw as an indication of in- 


| 


seems to be one of a discount for 
general re-, quantity where shipment is made’ 

| to one point. Why the name “‘whole- 
|saler’’ should be enough to qualify, 


Printed linen evening ensembles 
found immediate appeal in the 
showrooms. 

‘‘Good blouse activity was noted 
on silks at $2.95 to $5.95, with a 


even if they file an affidavit it is 
unlikely it will apply to particular 
products under consideration. 
‘The only way in which this in- 
justice can be rectified is to modify 





Regardless of the internaiional | 
aspect of the situation, the govern-| General trade endorsement.of the 
ment is not disposed to let the price; New York Furniture Exchange's | 
of cotton drop, it was conceded.| proposal to hold a May market of a 
The suggestion was advanced that! week’s duration for the showing of 


to make the basis of merchandise which would certainly disappear in 
cost and mark-up comparable to ithe event of another 
that used by the manufacturer, re-| lapse 

tailers would have to figure costs of | : 


* 
merchandise ‘‘delivered at the re-| 


* . 





tail counter,’’ by adding approxi-| 
mately 10 per cent to take care of 
buying, receiving, marking and oc- 
cupancy expense, which would 
justifiably, in retailers’ opinion, 
raise the merchandise cost to 75 
cents and cut the actual mark-up to 
25 cents per $1 of sales or 25 per 
cent, instead of 35 per cent as in 
current practice. : 

Many stores, it was pointed out, 
in their group and direct buying 
have taken over to a considerable 
degree the functions of jobbers and 
now have as expense items some 
elements previously included in the 
cost of goods to them, as for ex- 
ample, warehousing and handling 
of reserve stocks which range from 
1 to 2 per cent on sales. 


Total Expense Increases. 


The recent tendency of many 
large retailers to create their own 
designs, &c., has taken over an- 
other province formerly confined 
to the manufacturer, a develop- 
ment which also adds to total ex- 
pense and hence to mark-up, but 
which previously was included in 
the cost of the goods. 

However, in some departments, 
retailers admitted that there ap- 
peared justification for complaint 
that eosts and hence mark-ups 
have gotten far out of line. This 
was said to be particularly the case 
with home furnishings, which in 
quite general retail practice require 
an expense ratio of 50 per cent of 
the selling price merely to break 
even from a profit standpoint. This 
appears true of high unit price 
items, generally, on which the 
mark-up is high, but from which 
expenses and markdowns leave no 
resulting profit. 

In conclusion, retailers felt that 
competition of itself would take 
care of excessive mark-ups. Here 
and there, it was said, single items 
may agueee to show a larger-than- 
normal mark-up, but these cases 
have not materially affected the 
average or sustained mark-up. The 
attack on mark-ups to lower them, 
it was agreed, must be an attack 
on expenses. The consumer was 
said to have the determining 
choice. If the services, ranging 
from deliveries to charge account 
privileges, are wanted, they must 
be paid for. If not, retailing will 
adjust itself accordingly, 


: 


Some confusion was 


| NRA anticipated over what 
Prospects the new NRA legisla- 
Confused. tion would embrace, 
but not to the extent 
that is now in evidence. Mr. Rich- 
berg’s plan, the attacks of Sena- 
tors and the absence of defenders 
all contributed to a rather chaotic 
condition. Meanwhile the barrage 
of adverse court decisions con- 
tinued. 





It was made clear by Mr. Rich- 


a buyer to receive this discount 
when it is refused to a chain or 
large retail store upon the same 
basis is not understandable. 

On the other hand, the costs of 
direct selling, where they comprise 
additions to the sales staff, promo- 
tion work and the handling of nu- 
merous small orders, are substan- 
tial, as many mills and producers 
have discovered. When they are 
relieved of this expense the justice 
of the differential becomes plain. 








DRY GOODS UNSETTLED. 


Many Wholesalers Withdraw En- 
tlrely From the Primary Markets. 





The primary dry goods market 





will not be re-established on a suf- | 
ficiently firm basis to invite large-| 
scale operations by buyers until | 
June, at least, according to opin- 
ions expressed here yesterday by 
wholesalers. Last week they with- 
drew entirely from the market, de-| 
claring that in the present circum- | 
stances it was unwise to place any 
business. . 

The jobbers based their prediction 
on the assumption that some form 
of curtailment will: be put into ef- 
fect in the industry for the next 
several months and that it will take 
some time for the effect of such 
output reduction to be felt. Heavy 
cloth stocks in the hands of mills 
still have to be moved, and, until 
they are, prices will continue weak. 
Uncertainty over the future course 
of cotton prices will also have a 
a effect on buying, it was 
elt. 





Sales Executives to Elect. 

Members of the Sales Executives 
Club of New York, Inc., will hold 
their semi-annual election at a 
meeting in the Hotel Roosevelt to- 
morrow. Harry Cook is not a can- 
didate for re-election for president, 
and the choice of a new executive 
lies between Kenneth M. Goode, 
advertising counsel, and Merrill B. 
Sands, vice president and sales 


manager of the Dictaphone Prod- 
ucts Corporation. 





ADVERTISING VOLUME UP. 


Increase In Appropriations Noted 
Following Gold Decision. 








A considerable volume of adver- 
tising, previously held up by the 
uncertainty over the gold clause, 
has been released since the Su- 
preme Court decision, according to 


comment by advertising agents | 


here yesterday. This added volume 
is expected to swell the 12 per cent 


_gains which advertising for the 
| first two and one-half months of 


this year has been registering over 
the corresponding period of 1934. 
The current. uncertainty over 
legislative action in Congress is 
holding advertisers to a fairly cau- 


tious policy and they are still refus- 
ing to place contracts very far in 
advance. Nevertheless, they feel 
that the current volume of business 
justified their present increased ap- 
propriations and their budgets will 
be enlarged as soon as the situa- 
tion clears up. If no serious set- 
backs occur to business, it is now 
expected that advertising volume 
for the year will wind up about 15 
to 20 per cent ahead of 1984. 





Booklet on Sales Ideas Issued. 
Publication of a booklet entitled 
‘250 Ideas for Increasing Retail 
Sales’’ was announced yesterday 
by the University of Wisconsin. The 
attempt has been made to select 
ideas that are both practical and 
novel, to describe them concisely 





and to classify them for ready ref- 
erence, 


possibly the administration would 


allow the price to go to around 10 
cents and nullify the drop by exer- 
cising its right to increase the 
processing tax 2 cents. In this 
manner, the Southern farmer 
would be assured of an unchanged 
return on his crop and his purchas- 
ing power would be maintained. 
The current unpopularity of the 
tax, however, makes it - unlikely 
that such action would be taken, 
it was held in other quarters. 

While domestic mill interests are 
anxious to see the price they pay 
for cotton brought down, through 
removal of the processing impost, 
they were thrown into confusion by 
the break last week. Not only did 
they suffer an inventory loss of $5 
to $6 a bale on the cotton they 
owned, but the prices of gray goods 
were forced down and the finished 
— market weakened percepti- 

y. 

This development will tend to 
hasten the execution of some form 
of organized curtailment, it was 
pointed out, which in itself is a defi- 
nitely bearish factor for cotton. If 
mills cut operations 25 per cent 
djiring the next few months, cotton 
usage will decline a corresponding 
amount. 
diate outlook for the staple is not 
bright, executives declared. 











SPECIAL STYLING OPPORTUNITY 


A young Parisian society lady well 
introduced in the Haute Couture, fa- 
miliar with women’s wear novelties 
would make styling arrangement with 
an important American firm for fabrics, 
trimmings, fashion sketches and all 
kinds of novelties. Write Box No. 10, 
The New York Times, 16 rue de la 
Paix, Paris, France. 


TEXTILE TECHNICIAN 
Silks, Rayons, Acetates 


Manufacturing, converting, sales; 
man especially qualified in the concep- 
tion of new yarns and fabrics; prac- 
tical in processing and experienced in 
sales promotion; open for connection 
with manufacturer or converter. 

E 360 Times. 

















Buyers’ Wants 





Men’s Wear. 


MEN’S Suits, Topcoatse, Boys’ Suits Wanted 
—Telephone Sunday, Monday, Sparks, Ap- 

plegate 6-8835. 

MEN’S Used Suits Wanted—Highest ces. 
Write Klausner, 1,149 Biake Av., Bklyn. 

















Accordingly, the imme-| 


Fall furniture styles, has been won 
in the last two weeks, it was an- 
nounced here yesterday. Southern 
manufacturers as well as producers 
from the Midwest who have ex- 
hibited goods here in the past at 
July markets, favor the new period 
on the ground that it affords them 
an opportunity to book orders for 
August furniture sales as well as 
for regular Fall merchandise. In 
previous years, they explained, the 
Fall markets have come so close 
to the opening dates of August 
sales that buyers were unable to do 


offered or to the regular Fall mer- 
chandise. 

Criticism of the May showing 
among some of the producers is 
based upon the contention that 
May ordinarily is an active furni- 
ture month at retail and that many 
buyers will be unable to get away 
from their stores for the showing. 




















SWISS INDUSTRIES | 


BASLE 


FAI 


1200 Exhibitors offer you unique 
opportunities for profitable busi- 
ness connections. 


MARCH 30 TO APRIL 9 


Obtain full information from Con- 
sulate General of Switzerland, 468 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., or 
any Swiss Consulate in U. S. A. 
American passports require no visa, 
Visitors’ courtesy cards on request, 





justice to special promotional goods | 
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SWITZERLAND 





he 


creased income among store cus- 
tomers. 

Few merchants, the association 
said, are of the opinion that legis- 
lative confusion would have any ef- 
fect on Easter trade, although un- 
certainty as to the future of the 
NRA may have some effect on 
Summer buying by the stores. The 
placing of Summer orders in vol- 
ume usually begins about May 10. 








Because they’re made of fine, 
lustrous broadcloth in popular 
color combinations and three 
attractive styles, and because 
they carry the Lord ah = gue 
name, famous for quality on 
men’s shirts and shorts, these 
pajamas are making profits for 
dealers. If you would like to 
sell them, write to Preferred 
Shirt Company (Division of 
H. D. Bob Co., Inc.), 15 Ease 
26th Street, New York City. 


) Lord 
| PEPPERELL 


SHIRTS «© SHORTS 
and PAJAMAS 
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P WANT 
Making Rayon or Knit Underwear 


Recognized sales 0 ion, 
having well-rounded sales force, 
covering East of the Mississippi 
interested In selling entire output 
of plant making ladies’ Rayon or 
Knit Underwear. 

Strictest investigation invited. 
Credentials furnished te princi- 
pals. 


Box 546 Realservice Inc., 


== 


LL * 


temporary lull noted in the lower 
brackets. The strike in this indus- 
try affects jobbers of inexpensive 
goods mainly. Their stocks, how- 
ever, are ample to take care of 
immediate needs. 


the rules of procedure so that in- 
terested parties will be notified 
when their products are to be in- 
cluded, and be given an opportu- 
nity to appear and oppose the 
move.’’ 
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15 East 40th St., N. Y. C. y 


CLOTHES 


From Joseph May & Sons, Ltd., London and Leeds : 
3 


DICTATED BY 
GOOD TASTE 


Tailored with a vigorous, 
easy draping line which only 
adds emphasis to its inherent 
dignity of styling. A Maen- 
son coat for town or country 
Is always in accord-with the 
requirements of the con- 
servative man, 


At representative shops in America—names on request te American 
Representative, Edgar B. Walters Organization, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave. N. Y, 
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BRAVES, WITH RUTH, 


CONQUER YANKEES 
IN THE NINTH, 3-2 


Jordan’s Single Decides as 
_ Babe Makes Debut Against 
| His Former Mates. 


ONE HIT FOR THE BAMBINO 











His Try for a Shoe-String 
Catch Fails and McCarthy- 
men Tally Twice. 





RECORD CROWD AT GAME 





Paid Admissions Total 4,726, 
Setting Mark for Waterfront 
Park, Victors’ Training Field. 





By JAMES P. DAWSON. 
Specia! to THE NEW YoRK TIMES. 

ST. PETERSBURG, Flia., March 
16.—The Yankees renewed acquaint- 
ance with Babe Ruth and his tribe 
of Boston Braves at Waterfront 
Park today, with disastrous results, 





In a struggle that was decided in 
the ninth, the Braves won, 3 to 2. 

The largest crowd to witness a 
ball game at the Braves’ proving 
grounds, breaking a twelve-year 
record, saw the Yankees drop 
their opening Spring battle with 
their National League rivals. Offi- 
cial announcement was made that 
exactly 4,726 paid to see the first 
of the skirmishes between the two 
teams: The mighty Ruth, for ten 
years a familiar figure here in the 





Ruppert spangles, made his debut 
against the McCarthymen and was | 
the magnet for the crowd. 

Colonel Jacob Ruppert was in the | 
throng, with the chieftain of his. 
farm system, George Weiss. Ford 
Frick, president of the National 
League, was present and went 
through the motions of catching 
the first pitch, made from the 
pitching mound by Mayor Robert 
Blane. 

So great was the interest in the, 
Ruth-Yankee spectacle that box) 
seats were sold out a week ago, and | 
reserved seat tickets were exhaust- | 
ed an hour before the game started. | 


Consolation for the Losers. | 


If there was any consolation for’ 
the Yankees, it lay in the fact that | 
Ruth had no hand in the Yankee | 
defeat. For a time he held the un-, 


enviable position of being the chief, 
influence in what promised to be a) 
Yankee victory. After four score- | 
less innings, the Bambino, with his 
flare for the spectacular, missed a 
shoe-string catch on a rap by Joe 
Glenn and played a single into a 
triple that. resulted in two runs. 

George Selkirk, Ruth’s successor 
in the Yankee outfield, whistled a 
triple over the Babe’s head for the 
first Yankee hit. Ruth didn’t hit, 
the ball out of the infield on two 
trips to the plate but on the third 
he connected for a rousing single 
and retired. His single was wasted, | 

Shanty Hogan and Baxter Jordan 
shared the limelight. Hogan's 
double into the left field overflow 
crowd opened the ninth. Later 
Jordan crashed a single over Ben 
Chapman’s head as the Alabama) 
flash played in close with one out, | 
the score tied and enemies on first | 
and third. Jordan’s blow chased. 
home Elbert Fletcher, who ran for | 
Hogan, and decided the issue. | 

Bill McKechnie sent his pitching | 
ace, big Ed Brandt, to the mound | 
as a greeting to the Yanks and for | 
four innings he was successful. He 
gave up a hit an inning, but never 
was threatened. 


Yields Only One Hit. 


Johnny Broaca was even more 
effective in the first three innings. 
The lone hit he yielded was 
Brandt’s double in the third, after 
a sparkling double play nullified 
an error by Frankie Crosetti which 
allowed Mallon to reach first as 
the first Brave to enjoy the distinc- 
tion. 

Scoreless innings ended with the 
departure of Broaca and Brandt. 
Bob Brown took up the burden for 
the Braves in the fifth and a pass| 
to Crosetti, the single Ruth played | 
into a triple off Glenn’s bat, and a 
force play, gave the Yanks two 
runs. 

Cliff Melton, rookie southpaw, 
protected this margin after replac- 
ing Broaca, until the seventh, when 
he went to pieces. Two successive 
singles, Melton’s wild toss trying 
for a play at third, and three passes 
deadlocked the score, the tying run 
being forced in. 

Marvin Duke relieved Melton 
after the seventh and got safely 
through the eighth. But in the ninth 
Hogan’s double, a sacrifice by Bob 
Smith, third Boston hurler, a pass 
to Urbanski and Jordan’s single 
settled the issue. 











Florida’s Biggest Crowd. 


It is believed today’s turnout was 
the biggest ever to see a major 
league exhibition game in Florida. 
Back in 1923 the Giants and Braves 
drew 4,000 and the record stood un- 
til today. 


Colonel Ruppert greeted Ruth 
with due formality before the game 
started. Operators of still and 
sound cameras posed Ruth with the 
Yankee owner, Manager Joe Mc- 
Carthy, Lou Gehrig, Babe’s succes- 
sor as No. 1 man on the Yanks, and 
with Manager McKechnie. 


To date, the Babe has made two 
hits in three games. 


After Ruth went heels over head 
missing a shoestring catch of 
Glenn’s rap, Selkirk showed 'him 





‘parently has yet to be broken. 


‘balls, not any one of which caused 
‘the Cardinal fielders any undue ef- 


|Frank  Gabler,.- 
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FORMER FOOTBALL STAR 
Dixie Howell, who excelled on the gridiron for Alabama, catching a high 
throw at the Detroit club’s camp at Lakeland, Fla. 


NOW WITH THE TIGERS. 








Deane Gain Spotlight as Cards 


Take Measure of the Giants, 6-2 





Contributes a Timely Pinch 


Daffy, on Mound, Blanks Terrymen for Three Innings and Dizzy 


Hit—Gene Moore Delivers 


Homer Which Helps St. Louis Square the Series. 





By JOHN DREBINGER. 


Specia] to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


MIAMI BEACH, Fila., 
16.—The Deans, even when work- | 
ing on nothing more than a part- | 
time schedule in an_ exhibition | 
game, still seem to have our Giants | 
shackled, and the spell they cast | 
over Bill Terry’s men in 1934 ap-| 


Today Paul, the. Daffy one, 
pitched three well-nigh perfect in- 
nings to send the Cardinals away 
to a 2-0 lead. Subsequently Brother 
Dizzy entered the fray as a pinch- 
hitter, cuffed the first ball pitched 
for a single and, after cutting up 
a lot of monkeyshines on first 
base, so confused our Giants that 
the world champions stalked off 
with an easy 6to-2 victory. That 
squared the present series at one 
game apiece. 

Paul swept through the first 
three innings with a blazing fast 
ball that seemed to give the Giants 
the impression that somebody was 
tossing pebbles past their chins and 
under their noses. 


Gabler at Disadvantage. 


He good-naturedly walked one 
man, Dick Bartell, in the first in- 
ning, but retired nine others on fly 


fort. 

It was, therefore, all very exas- 
perating inasmuch as the youthful 
‘ whom Manager 
Terry assigned to battle against 
Paul for “the first three-inning 





March | stretch, fell two runs in arrears | 


right off the bat. 

Pepper Martin walked to start 
the game. Ro hrock singled to left, 
Medwick singled to right, Gabler 
juggled Collins's rap to the box 
just long enough to prevent a play 
at the plate and there were two 
runs across and Paul Dean firing 
away as though propelling the ball 
out of a slingshot. 

Off Clydell Castleman the Cards 
fetched up with another tally in 
the fourth when Collins doubled 
and Virgil Davis singled, and the 
margin moved up to three. 


Seventh Is Conclusive. 


In the fourth a youngster named 
Raymond Harrell came on to pitch 
for the Cards, but the Giants, still 
suffering from the Dean complex, 
apparently never noticed the differ- 
ence. For it was not until the 
sixth that they finally broke 
through. A quartet of singles by 
Critz, Bartell, Leiber and Wein- 
traub scored two for the Terrymen 
and for the moment put them back 
in the game. 

But in the seventh everything col- 
lapsed when the Cards hopped on 
Larry Benton for four hits, in the 
middle of which Mark Koenig in- 
serted two costly misplays. Gene 
Moore opened the drive with a wal- 
lop to centre, which he outraced for 
a homer. 

Then. Durocher singled, grabbed 
an extra base on a wild heave by 
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LATE DATE SCORES 
AT TROPICAL PARK 


7-1 Shot Defeats Fidelis by 
Neck, With Stand Pat Third 
in Royal Palm Handicap. 








Special to THe NEW YORK TIMES. 

MIAMI, Fla., March 16.—After a 
long string of defeats at Hialeah 
Park, the 6-year-old mare Late 
Date ran to her best form at Tropi- 
cal Park today and won the fea- 
tured Royal Palm Handicap by a 
neck in one of the most thrilling 
finishes thus far of the meeting. 
Earl Porter got the daughter of 
Hourless home first over Fidelis as 
the result of a strong drive. 

The victor now carries the colors 
of the Brentwood Stable, but is best 
remembered as a member of the 
Audley Farm string. She finished 
the mile and a sixteenth in 1:44 2-5, 
and the triumph was worth $1,450. 
A length and a half back of Fidelis, 
Stand Pat, the 6-to-5 favorite, 
crossed the line third. Then finished 
Hardware and Moralist. 


Wright Fast Away With Fidelis. 


Late Date was one of the outsiders 
in the betting and returned $15.10 
for $2. She evidently was backed by 
quite a tew for there was consider- 
able applause after the close deci- 
sion in her favor. 

When the barrier was sprung 
Wayne Wright, who triumphed with 
five mounts yesterday, got away 
fast with Fidelis. Porter sent Late 
Date in close pursuit and since his 
mount, with 108 pounds up, had @ 
six-pound weight pull over Fidelis, 
he had no hesitancy in forcing the 
pace. 

In the meantime Stand Pat, bur- 
dened with 126, found the pace of 
the pair in front too swift. Tommy 
Malley sent him along faithfully, 
but it was soon clear that he was 
having trouble in staying within 








striking distance of those in front. 
The task of gaining on them was) 
beyond him. 

Fidelis was given a good ride by 
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GHARIOTEER TAKES 
THE SANDHILLS CUP 


Mrs. Boyd’s Entry Victor by 
3 Lengths in Steeplechase 
Inaugural at Pinehurst. 








Special to THE NEW YoRK TIMES. 

PINEHURST, N. C., March 16.— 
A fashionable crowd of more than 
8,000 persons saw Mrs. Jackson 
Boyd’s Charioteer win the Sandhills 
Cup today in the inaugural of 
steeplechase racing here. Charioteer 
took last year’s Carolina Cup race 
at Camden, S. C., and was a dis- 
tinct favorite in the first running 
of what is planned as another an- 
nual steeplechase classic. 

Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus of 
North Carolina presented the trophy 
to Mrs. Boyd, who is spending the 
Winter at Southern Pines. The 
Sandhills Cup was donated by Mrs. 
Verner Z. Reed Jr. of Pinehurst 
and Newport. 

Chico, owned by Mr. Reed, fell 
at the first fence. His rider, Mor- 
gan Macy of Camden, was unin- 
jured. Then Hal Dale, an outsider 
owned by Mrs. Simon Patterson of 
Pittsburgh, and Oliver C., belong- 
ing to Mrs. T. H. Somerville of 
Middleburg, Va., staged a nip and 
tuck duel. 


Wallach Rides Winner. 


Richard Wallach of Middleburg, 
Va., who rode Charioteer, held him 
well back until the stretch, where 
Oliver C. had Hal Dale beaten. 
When Charioteer cut loose, he won 
going away by three lengths. Oliver 
C. was second and Hal Dale third. 
The Mole, owned by Mrs. George 
Eustis of Washington, was never 
in the running. 

The winner covered the three- 
mile timber course in 5:48 2-5. 

Before the first race the attend- 
ance numbered about 6,000, and 
spectators were flocking from 
every direction to the $50,000 course 
recently completed by P. S. P. Ran- 
dolph Jr. of Pinehurst, racing sec- 
retary of. the Sandhills Steeple- 
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Mangin Vanquishes Bell 
And Captures Net Title 





Rallies to Triumph in a Stirring Five-Set 
Match, Retiring National Indoor Trophy 
—~Score Is 8-6, 7-5, 2-6, 0-6, 6-2. 





In the finest match the national 
indoor tennis championship has wit- 
nessed in recent years, Gregory 
Mangin of Newark defeated Berke- 
ley Bell of New York yesterday to 
win permanent. possession of the 
Challenge Cup at the Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory. 

Two hours and a half after Ben- 
jamin Dwight had called ‘“‘play’’ 
from the umpire’s chair the wiry 
little Georgetown graduate was re- 
ceiving the trophy from President 
Walter Merrill Hall of the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association. A 
crowd of 1,500 spectators paid trib- 
ute to both victor and vanquished 
for a magnificent onslaught be- 
tween two of the gamest fighters 
on the courts. The score was 8—6, 
7—5, 2—6, 0—6, 6—2. 

To gain the victory and the prized 
challenge trophy, which now takes 
its place in his collection alongside 
the Heights Casino Bowl, Mangin 





yz to rally his forces in the face | 


of an avalanche of burning passing 

| shots, volleys and service aces that 
|had swept him off his feet for 
eleven successive games. 


Bell Stages Comeback, 


With characteristic courage and 
perseverance, Bell had come back 
after losing two bitterly fought van- 
tage sets to take advantage of a lull 
in the spectacular attack of his tir- 
ing opponent. 

The abatement in Mangin’s of- 
fense came at 2-all in the third set. 
From then on until the end of the 
fourth chapter Bell was playing 
with such cyclonic fury and unerr- 
ing accuracy that Mangin was 
utterly at his mercy. On the third 
set, the Jersey youth had been con- 
tent to submit passively, realizing 
his physical limitation after using 
up so much energy in going to the 
net and adopting a policy of con- 
serving his energies for the fourth 
set. 

But following 





the rest period 


By ALLISON DANZIG. 


Bell came back to the court to play 
with such lustre and savagery 
that Mangin was unable to launch 
the counter-attack he had planned 
on. 

The fiery little Texan never gave 
him the chance to take the offen- 
sive, scoring at will on his return 
of service, putting Mangin to rout 
at the net and playing the ball at 


angles that left Mangin straining 
vainly to get his racquet up on it, 


Mangin Loses Control. 


The Georgetown graduate was 
like a man in a fog, with his whole 
game out of hand and his court de- 
fenseless against the rapacity of 
Bell’s racquet. Not only was he 
missing his shots but he was slow 
of foot and, what was most deplor- 
able of all to his adherents, his 
usually magnificent overhead game 
had gone to ruin. 

The lobs that Bell had been throw- 
ing up steadily from the third set 
on evidentlly had taken their toll, 
sapping Mangin’s strength and 
undermining his control. 

When the Texan swept through 
the fourth set at love with the loss 
of only nine points in hardly more 
than ten minutes, the outlook 
seemed dark indeed for Mangin. He 
had gone back so far and Bell was 
so squarely in the saddle and filled 
with such confidence and vitality 
that many of the former’s stanchest 
backers lost hope. 


Storms to the Attack. 


But with the fifth set the excited 
crowd, which was cheering on 
Bell’s game rally, saw a new Man- 
gin. With the very first rally of 
this deciding chapter, the Newark 
youth threw off the lassitude which 
had marked his play and tossed 
himself into the fray with a tiger- 
ishness that warned Bell to be on 
his guard. 

Now it was the Mangin of the 
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PENN STATE BOXERS 
‘GAIN COLLEGE TITLE 


Capture 21 Points to Lead 
Western Maryland, With 14, 
in Collegiate Tourney. 








SYRACUSE FINISHES THIRD 





Defending Champions Score 
12—Criswell and Pontecarvo 
Retain Their Crowns. 





1935 BOXING CHAMPIONS. 
*115-Pound —Russell Criswell, Penn State. 
125-Pound—Allan Volk, Rutgers. 
135-Pound—Mike Zeleznock, Penn State. 
145-Pound—Arthur McGivern, Syracuse. 
155-Pound—Lou Ritzie, Penn State. 
165-Pound—William Smith, Harvard, 
175-Pound—Tony Sala, Villanova, 
*Heavyweight—Tom Pontecarvo, 

Maryland, 
Team—Penn §&8tate. 
*Retained title. 


By LOUIS EFFRAT,. 
Special to THE NEW YorRK TIMEs. 
STATE COLLEGE, Pa., March 
16.—After a lapse of five years 
the Eastern Intercollegiate boxing 
championship returned to Penn 
State tonight as the Nittany Lions 


Western 


ture the team title. 

With the rise of Penn State the 
three-year reign of Syracuse came 
to an end, the Orange mittmen 
finishing third, with 12 points, two 
behind Western Maryland, the run- 
ner-up. 

The dethronement of Syracuse 
did not come as a surprise. In fact, 
it was foreseen as the preliminaries 
ended last night, and became an 
absolute certainty at the comple- 
tion of this afternoon’s semi-finals. 
Only two of its representatives 
reached the finals. 


Criswell’s Victory Decisive. 


Penn State clinched the team 
laurels with the opening bout in the 
final round. The issue was defi- 
nitely decided when Russell Cris- 
well retained his 115-pound title by 
outpointing Bob Bennett of West- 
ern Maryland in a lively three- 
round engagement. At this point 


Continued on Page Three. 





recorded a total of 21 points to cap- | 


UAHIGH TEAM KEEPS 
LEAGUE MAT CROWN 


Scores 23 Points and Takes 
Title Fifth Year in Row as 
Scobey and Ashman Win. 











PENN STATE NEXT WITH 17 





Light and Johnston Star for 
Runner-Up—Chilvers and 
King Columbia Victors. 








1935 WRESTLING CHAMPIONS, 
118-Pound—Rudolph Ashman, Lehigh. 
| 126-Pound—William Chilvers, Columbia. 
| 135-Pound—John Light, Penn State. 
145-Pound—Samuel_ Servis, Syracuse. 
155-Pound—Julian Gregory, Princeton. 
*165-Pound—Howard Johnston, Penn State. 
175-Pound—Edward King, Columbia. 
Heavyweight—Howel Scobey, Lehigh. 
*Team—Lehigh. 
*Retained title. 


By KINGSLEY CHILDS, 

Special to THe New YorK Tres. 
PHILADELPHIA, March . 16.— 
| Two Eastern indivdual crowns 
| apiece went to three colleges, Le- 
| high, Penn State and Columbia, to- 
| night as Lehigh clinched the East- 
ern intercollegiate wrestling asso- 
ciation team title for the fifth 
straight year in the final session of 
the thirty-first annual competition 
at University of Pennsylvania’s 
palestra. 

The Lehigh men garnered 23 
points during the two-day meet to 
win by a wide margin over Penn 
State, which compiled 17. Prince- 
ton was third with 14, Yale fourth 
with 13 and Columbia fifth with 12. 

Behind Columbia in the point 
score came Syracuse with 8 and 
Cornell with 6. Penn placed eighth, 
although it did not score a point, 
for Harvard, which actually tallied 
Do, finished with minus 5 because 
the Crimson did not enter a full 
team. Harvard had only six repre- 
sentatives instead of the required 
eight and lost 5 points for each of 
the two absentees. 

In rounding out a half-decade of 
team supremacy, the Brown and 
White annexed the laurels for the 
eighth time in its history, and those 
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Chrostowski and Higgins Set School Marks 


In Taking 3 Events at National Swim Meet 





NEW HAVEN, Conn., March 16.— 
Mat Chrostowski and John Higgins 
of Central High School, Providence, 
R. I., were outstanding in the na- 
tional interscholastic swimming 
meet in the Payne Whitney gym- 
nasium pool today. Chrostowski 
was the only double winner, taking 
the 50 and 100-yard free-style races 
and setting interscholastic records 
in each. He swam the 100 yards in 
53.2 seconds and the 50 in 0:23.6. 

Higgins created an American and 
interscholastic record by winning 
the 100-yard breast-stroke in 1:04.2. 
Incidentally, Chrostowski broke his 
own record in the 100 yards and re- 
tained the title he won a year ago. 

Bill Farnsworth of Mercersburg, 
who made the fastest time in the 





. Special to THE NEW YorK TIMeEs. 


qualifying heats of the 50 yards in 
the morning, finishing in 24 sec- 
onds, was forced to take third place 
in the final. 

Harold Stanhope of Warwick 
(R.I.) High, who won the final 
heat in the 100-yard back-stroke 
race in the fast time of 1:05.8, was 
pressed by E, Martin of Stuyvesant 
High, New York City. 

Dan Endweiss, who took the only 
first place won by Mercersburg, 
which came here favored to, win, 
captured the fancy dive, scoring 83 
points. 

Fred Brandt of James Madison 
High in Brooklyn, took the 220- 
yard free-style race in 2 minutes, 
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VICTOR IN NATIONAL INDOOR TITLE TENNIS. 


Gregory Mangin, who turned back Berkeley Bell in the final at the 
Seventh Regiment Armory yesterday. 











Cruising Club Lists Conditions 
For 3,050-Mile Race to Norway 





Five American Yachts Are Among Seven Already Named as Likely 
to Start From Newport Jane 8—King Haakon VII to Present 
Cup—Event Will Be the Longest Ever Sailed. | 





By JAMES 


Conditions for the transatlantic 
yacht race to Norway this Summer 
crak announced yesterday by the 





Cruising Club of America, which is 

'to conduct the contest along with 
‘the Royal Norwegian Yacht Club. 
|The start will be at noon on June 
8 at Brenton lightship off Newport, 
R. I., where the ocean race to 
Plymouth, England, began in 1931. 

This transatlantic event will be 
the longest yacht race ever held. 
With the finish at Bergen, Norway, 
the course is 3,050 nautical miles. 
The yachts must pass to the north 
of Scotland. 

Now that the conditions have 
been decided upon, entries may be 
made. The race is open to yachts 
from forty-five feet to seventy-two 
feet over-all length, and it will be a 
handicap affair, the time alowance 
calculated by the tables of the 
North American Yacht Racing 
Union. 


Mistress a Likely Entry. 


King Haakon VII of Norway has 
offered a cup for the winner, or the 
one having the best corrected time 
with handicap taken into considera- 
tion. The City of Bergen has of- 
fered a cup for the first yacht to 
finish. If four or more yachts 
start, a prize will be awarded for 
the second best corrected time. In 
addition, special Cruising Club pen- 
nants will be awarded for the first, 
second and third places. 

There are seven likely entries list- 
ed, five of them American yachts. 


| 





ROBBINS. 


They are George E. Roosevelt’s 
schooner Mistress, Philip Le Bou- 
tillier’s yawl Stormy Weather, 
Vadim S. Makaroff’s ketch Vama- 
rie, Walter Barnum’s schooner Bril- 
liant and George A, Whiting’s 


——— 


CUNNINGHAM WINS 
1,000 IN GARDEN; 
SETS WORLD MARK 


Beats Hornbostel by 2 Yards 
in 2:10.1 at the Knights 
of Columbus Games. 








13,000 ACCLAIM VICTOR 





Kansan Also Takes Columbian 
Mile, With Venzke Next— 
His Time Is 4:14.8. 





HORNBOSTEL HOME FIRST 





Comes Back After Defeat to 
Annex 600—Metcalfe, Sears, 
Ray Others to Score, 





By ARTHUR J. DALEY. 

Shoulder to shoulder they thun- 
dered around the white pine boards 
in a pulse-quickening duel that sent 
a crowd of 13,000 in Madison Square 
Garden into deafening acclaim last 
night. But Glenn Cunningham had 
the strength at the end to turn back 
the bid of Chuck Hornbostel in the 
1,000-yard race that featured the 
Knights of Columbus games. 

By a scant two yards the mon- 
arch of the mile repulsed the chal- 
lenge of his Hoosier rival, extended 
his domain and set a new world’s 
record. 

Before the withering pace and 
dynamite drive of that titanic 
struggle, no record could endure. 
Clocked in the magnificent time of 
2:10.1, the burly Kansan removed 
from the books one of the oldest 
marks of them all, Hal Cutbill’s 


figures of 2:12, as he came within 
one-tenth of a second of Luigi Bec- 
cali’s outdoor mark, time never 
before quite approached. 

That 1,000 was the first link in 
the “‘iron man”’ stunt of the human 
running machine from Kansas. The 








schooner Dauntless. 


The British cutter Jolie Brise 
may be named as well as the Nor- 
wegian ketch Sanderfjord. The 
Jolie Brise, an ocean-racing vet- 
eran, has been re-rigged. She now 
is owned by Stanley Mortimer of 
this city, but still is under British 
registry. Michael Cumberlage of 
England is understood to be inter- 
ested in her. He sailed in the last 
transatlantic race. 


Will Come Here. 


The plan is for Jolie Brise to sail 
shortly from England for this coun- 
try to compete. The Sandefjord 
is owned by Erling Tambs of Nor- 
way. The entries will close on 
May 28. 

George Roosevelt sailed the Mis- 
tress in the race to Plymouth. Bril- 
liant went abroad and competed in 
the Fastnet race last year. Stormy 
Weather is to be sailed by Rode- 
rick Stephens Jr., owner with his 
brother, Olin J. Stephens, of the 
little yawl Dorade, which won the 
Plymouth and Fastnet races. Last 
year Roderick Stephens § sailed 
Dorade to Norway, blazing the way 
for the coming event, which his 
voyage suggested. 

Numerous inquiries abroad and in 
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HARVARD QUINTET 
TOPS YALE BY 34-18 


Scores Decisively for First 
Triumph Over an Eli Team 
in Eight Years. 








FINAL STANDING OF TEAMS. 
W. L.| y 
2} Princeton ees. 
3| Cornell coon O 9 
4 Harvard .eeos 3 oy 


A 
Columbia ..+-. 
Dartmouth ... 


Special to THE New YorRK TIMES. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 16.— 
Displaying its best scoring punch 
of the year, Harvard’s varsity bas- 
ketball team registered its first vic- 
tory in eight years over a Yale team 
by drubbing the Elis, 34 to 18, in 
the Harvard indoor athletic build- 
ing tonight. 
| Previously this season Yale took 
ithe measure of the Crimson, 36 to 
24, in New Haven, but the Harvard 
margin tonight was 4 points larger 
than that rung up by the Elis in 
the first game. 

The victory was Harvard’s third 
in the -Eastern intercollegiate 
league and gave the Crimson a tie 
for sixth position with Cornell, 
each quintet having won three 
games and losing nine. 


Yale First to Score. 


Yale was first to score on a one- 
handed basket by Don McNeely, 
but Harvard tied it on foul shots 
by Captain Dick Boys and Bill 
Gray. Gray, Harvard’s high scorer 
for the night with 14 points, made 
an overhand shot for a basket to 
put Harvard ahead, 4-2, and the 
Crimson was never overtaken. 

Following Gray’s goal, Dick Miles 
made a free try for Yale, but dur- 
ing the next five minutes the Crim- 
son piled up points on a pair of 
baskets by Gray and single goals 
by Charley Kollinites, White and 
Jack Mason. 

Miles halted the Harvard av- 
alanche with a shot from close up, 
but the Crimson offset this on 
another Gray basket. and another 
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COLUMBIA RETAINS 


amazing Cunningham came back 
from that grueling battle an hour 
later to win the classic Columbian 
Mile with a two-yard triumph over 
Gene Venzke of Penn in the mighty 
sound time of 4:14.8, 


Takes an Early Lead. 


No other test of the year could 
quite compare with the 1,000 for 
thrills. Cunningham ran the only 
kind of race he could run to win. 
He seized the lead shortly after the 
start, opened up a huge ten-yard 
margin in the middle stages and 
then had enough left for that ding- 
dong battle on the last lap to bert 
back the challenge of Hornboste’. 

As the Kansan fled over the 
boards with that powerful stride of 
his there was a low moan from the 
crowd, disappointed over what 
looked to be another Cunningham 
runaway. But in crescendo fashion 
the roar grew louder and louder 
until the very rafters trembled at 
the excited cheering. 

Hornbostel was coming on, 

The bespectacled Indiana runner 
crept up from 10 yards behind to 
only 5 with just a lap and 40 yards 
to go. Every one else had been out- 
distanced by this time. To all in- 
tents and purposes, there were only 
two men running. 

The rataplan of their spikes 
drumming on the hard pine surface 
was drowned out in the exuberant 
outburst from the spectators. Up 
Hornbostel came as they rounded 
into the straightway for the last 
great whirl of the boards. Closer 





WATER POLO TITLE: 





Gains League Crown by 44-8 
Rout of Penn—Lions Also 
Win Swim Meet, 39-32. 


r 


FINAL AQUATIC STANDINGS. 





Water Polo. 
W.L. 
5 0} Rutgers 
4 1/P 


Columbia retained the water-polo 
championship of the Intercollegiate 
Swimming Association last night, 
ending its second successive season 
without a defeat by downing Penn- 
sylvania, 44 to 8, in the Morning- 
side Heights pool. The Lions led 
by 21 to 4 at half time. 

Pennsylvania was unable to score 
a touch or a thrown goal against 
the powerful Lion team, all of the 
Philadelphia’s points coming on 
fouls. Redding starred for Colum- 
bia with six touch goals. 


Swimmers Third in Race. 


Columbia also closed its swim- 
ming season by defeating Pennsyl- 
vania, 39—32. The victory enabled 
the Lions to finish in third place 
in the final league standing, for 
previous to the meet Columbia and 
Penn were tied at two victories 
and two defeats. 

Chiefly due to the outstanding 
performances of Captain Gene 
Jennings, Columbia was able to go 
into a commanding lead early in 
the meet. He won the 50-yard free 
style by. five yards from Gene Gis 
burne of Penn, followed with an 
easy victory in the 150-yard back- 
stroke, and then finished third in 
the 100-yard free style for a total 
of 11 points. 

Columbia was especially powerful 
in the 220 and 440 yard free-style 
events and the back-stroke, finish- 
ing one-two in each event. Tom 





and closer he came as the frenzy 
of the crowd knew no bounds. 


One Full Lap Left. 


The finish was to be at the end 
of the straightaway, not in the 
middle, agd there was just one full 
lap left as the red jersey of the 
Hoosier drew even with the dark 
blue one of the Kansan. 

The frantic clanging of the bell 
never was heard. Bedlam had 
broken loose. To Cunningham’s 
shoulder Hornbostel charged, and 
he stayed there all the way around 
the turn and into the backstretch. 
Down that long straightaway they 
drove together, muscles taut: for 
one last great struggle. 

Inch by inch Hornbostel crept up, 
but he never quite drew even. He 
hung there in the sweep of the final 
curve and they were in the battle- 
ground of the last forty yards. The 
terrific, blistering pace had taken 
its toll. The straightaway sprint 
was a crawl, and it was just a ques- 
tion of which one would crack first. 

Cunningham, the iron horse from 
the Midwest plains, was not the one 
to crack. He lasted through to the 
end, calling on his last ounce of 
reserve strength to stretch his win- 
ning margin from six inches to six 
feet. Even at that Hornbostel car- 
ried through to the end, breaking 
a world’s record himself and still 
failing to win. 

The Indiana star was clocked in 
2:10.3, but, like in his world’s 880- 
yard record feat at Princeton last 
Summef, some one else was ahead 
of him. Then it was Ben Eastman. 
Las‘ night it was Cunningham. The 
Kansan, by the way, fled past the 
quarter in 55 seconds and the half 
in 1:54.8, proof enough of his ter- 
rific pace. 


Makes Track History. 


In all the history of track there 
is no double that can quite compcre 
with the twin performances of the 
Kansan. 
hausted after his brush with Horn- 
‘bostel, but he still was able to con- 
quer Venzke, the fresh and psycho- 
logically right Penn stylist. ' 

It was a smart race that Cunning- 
ham ran, staying behind the pace 
until the proper moment, a lap 
from the end, Then he surged past 
Venzke in that indomitable fashion 
of his to the victory he so well de- 
served. 

Cunningham scorned all thought 








j Continued on Page Three, . 
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Corlies, East Orange High Fencer, Wins Annual Scholastic Foils Tournament 





CASTELLO DEF BATED | 
IN SCHOOL TOURNEY 


Bows to Corlies in Fence-Off 
for Laurels in Annual 
Foils Competition. 








MATCH IS DECIDED AT 5-4 





Rivals Tie in Round-Robin 
Final With 4 Victories Each 
—CGoldstein Is Third. 





Released from the hospital four 
‘days ago, Malcolm Corlies fought 
through approximately ceven hours 
of fencing and then waited through 
a drawn-out judges’ debate on the 
final point to win the annual inter- 
scholastic foils. competition staged 
by the Amateur Fencers League of 
America yesterday on the strips of 
the Fencers Club. 

The plucky East Orange High 
School youngster turned back 
James Castello of Morris High 
School, 5—4, in a fence-off after 
they had tied with four victories 
apiece in the regular final round 
robin. Castello, third in this tour- 
ney last year, seemed headed for 
the triumph, He had beaten Corlies, 
5—2, in their final-round match. 

Corlies, so weak that he had to be 
helped from the strip after each of 
his enagagements toward the close 
of the competition, waged a grip- 
ping battle to gain his victory. 
Castello tallied first. A snappy di- 
rect attack by the Jersey lad 
evened the count. Castello went 
ahead on the next touch, but 
Corlies drew even once more. 

Castello Ties the Score. 


A disengage and a beautiful at- 
tack netted Corlies the following 
point. Castello came from behind 
to make the score 3—all. Corlies 
forged ahead with another direct 
“thrust,. but again Castello scored, 
to bring the bout even for the 
fourth time. 

The deciding touch voted in fa- 
vor of Corlies was in doubt when 
a question of rules developed. Di- 
rector George B. Ludliam put 
through a hurried call to Harold 
Van Buskirk, chairman of the bout 
committee of the league, for a final 
ruling. The chairman’s decision 
gave Corlies the gold medal. 

Castello received the silver medal 
and Morris Goldstein, captain of 
the Seward Park High School 
team, took third prize with three 
victories. 


| 
In all there were sixty-nine con- 


testants. This topped the record 
entry of forty-seven which entered 
last year. Twenty-nine schools and' 
centres of New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut were represented. 


Corlies in Extra Bouts. 


Corlies’s fence-off triumph over, 
Castello was his second such con-| 


quest. On the first strip of the 


semi-final round he defeated Archie) 


Ignatow of Erasmus Hall, 5—1, in 
an extra bout to gain the last pool. 

Four fencers, Goldstein, Ernest 
Mueller, Corlies and Ignatow were 
tied with three victories apiece. The 
first two got through on greater 
number of touches scored. The lat- 
ter pair, however, had been reached 
17 times and tallied 19 touches each, 
necessitating the fence-off to see 
which of the two would compete in 
the final. 

THE CONTESTANTS. 


James Stangerone, Ted Stern and John 
, New Rochelle; D. Sidney Appleton 
and James 8. Fair Jr., Somerset Hills; 
Harold Lube, Al Parsons and Irving Katz, 
Flushing; Anselm L. Strauss and Fred- 
erick Luks, A. B. Davis H. S., Mount 
Vernon; William Fleck and Michael Car- 
bone, Dickinson, Jersey City; Evan Quinn, 
Lowenfeld and Silvio Giolito, 
Stuyvesant; John Townsend Suydam 3d 
and William Martin, Trinity School; Sid- 
ney Schenfeld and J. Hillman, Fastern 
District; Daniel T. Alagna and Fred J. 
Haberel, St. John’s Prep; Morris Gold- 
stein, Seward Park; P. Feldman, _ 59. 
Keznick and G. Ratzkin, Boys H. S8.; 
Harry Burans, Douglas MacKenzie and 
Dougias Deppe, Port Richmond; Jack 
Hagenbuck and George Boutsikaris, Cen- 
tre Community Centre, New Jersey; An- 
gelo Liloia, McKinley Community Cen- 
tre, New Jersey; Malcolm Corlies, Wil- 
liam Flanagan and William Harrison, 
East Orange; Murray Geisler, Julian 
Shapero and Harold Yellen, Townsend 
Harris; Franklin Clifford, Ralph Cunning- 
ham and Louis Kleinschmidt, Manhassett; 
Spiro P. Valmy, Nicholas Mirissis and 
Edmund Clermont, George Washington; 
Ernest Mueller, Larry Laughlin and 
Jerome Lesser, Textile: Lewis Shaff, 
James Castello and Saul Reiss, Morris; 
Fdward Walsh, Morris Evening. 

Peter Mauriello, ‘Orlando Calcagno and Diaz 
Cetrulo, Barringer, Newark; Karl Lowen- 
berg, South Side, New Jersey: Harry Cos- 
takos, Albert Reinert and Justin Feldman, 
De Witt Clinton; Paul Perlowin, Frank- 
lin Loew and Archie Ifnatow, ‘Erasmus 
Hall; Jack Bellimor, Clement Staples and 
Albert nes Commercial, New 
Haven, Conn.; ilton Goldberg, Ben 
Suchoff and Phil Small, Abraham Lincoln, 
Brooklyn; Abraham Glickman, Sol Rosen- 
berg and Bruno Pettrini, Evander Childs; 
George Polack, Woodmere Academy. 

THE SUMMARIES. 
PRELIMINARY ROUND. 
First Strip. 

Stangerone defeated Valmy, 5—3, Loew 
5—3, and Shapero, 5—1; Castello defeated 
Stangerone, 5—3 Vaimy, 5—1, and 8ha- 
pero, 5—2; Valmy defeated Loew, 5—2, 
and Shapero, 5—4; Loew defeated Cas- 

5—3, and sha ero, Shapero 
all his bouts. at ‘and Cas- 
tello qualified for the quarter-final round. 


Charles 





> 


assistant manager. 








Reg. 


HOSE stupendous and horrendous heavyweights, 
Primo the Carnivorous Carnera and Ray Im- 
pellittiere, the Peekskill Powerhouse, met in a 

teeth-gnashing, snorting, wild-swinging, thumping 
match at the Garden and Mussolini’s Mighty Man 
was the chief thumper, which was more or less ex- 
pected. . 

The vast Venetian overpowered the Peekskill Pow- 
erhouse. It was most amusing except, possibly, to 
Impellittiere and his relatives and friends. This last 
category apparently included his manager, Mr. Harry 
Lenny, who saw his young man being battered from 
post to post in the ninth round and came galloping 
"up the steps to the ring waving the white flag. 

It was a kindly thought by Mr. Lenny because by 
' that time his man Ray was pretty tired of the whole 
| thing and the crowd had seen about enough of it, too. 
In the early rounds Ray thought he had a chance 
and the crowded house thought he had a chance. 
But from the sixth round on it was apparent that 
Carnera was going to win. He was whacking Ray 
here and there and raking him fore and aft and Ray 
wasn’t even giving him hard looks in return. He ran 
| out of hard looks in the fourth round. Carnera wiped 
them off his face. After that the best defense Ray 
had was an appealing look in his eye. 


Safe for Schmeling. 


It appears now that Herr Max Schmeling has a 
fairly clear path to a championship match with the 
Big Bad Baer of sunny California. Nothing that hap- 
pened in the recent colossal collision at the Garden 
should frighten any husky, hard-hitting heavyweight 
into fighting shy of either principal—or both. 

Carnera performed up to his usual standard. He 
is big. Heis strong. He stamps and snorts and paws 
and swings. He works hard. He can take a stiff 
punch in the ribs and a fair punch on the jaw, both 
of which Ray had but neither of which was much 
good to him. Ray didn’t punch hard enough and, 
more particularly, he didn’t punch often enough. 
He stared and he shuffled his feet and he waited. 
When he saw a good opportunity to strike a rousing 
blow for Peekskill, he clinched. 

Primo the Ponderous, in the meanwhile, was in 
there using his well-known lumbering style of fight- 
ing, a combination of a sawing and chopping move- 
ment. It wasn’t graceful but it was effective in the 
long run. The long run began in the seventh, with 
Ray setting the pace backward and Primo plodding 
forward in pursuit. 

By this time the Carnera lumbering attack left his 
opponent showing many signs of wear and tear. Ray 
was no longer a Hudson Valley oak standing firmly 
against the storm. He was swaying with the breeze 
of every punch that Carnera was missing. 


A Large Disappointment. 


In one way the bout was a large disappointment. 
Here were the elephantine heroes of the ring, a 
quarter of a ton of bone and muscle, Mussolini’s 
Mighty Man against the American Giant—this being 
the title embroidered on the back of Impellittiere’s 








Sports of the Cimpes 


U. S$. Pat. Off. 


By JOHN KIERAN. 


The Colossal Collision. 


red, white and blue bathrobe—and there wasn’t even 
one knockdown in the whole hurly-burly. 

There were times when Carnera and the crowd 
were wondering what kept Impellittiere up. Prob- 
ably he was too tired to fall. 





“LEHIGH TEAM WHICH CAPTURED FIFTH STRAIGHT COLLEGE WRESTLING TITLE. 


Seated: Arthur Loux, Walter Crockett, Captain Roy Case, William Conrad, Rudolph Ashman and Edwin Chickering. 
Hoddinott, assistant manager; Howell Scobey, Coach Billy Sheridan, Richard McClintic, manager; Stanley Goodrich and Lawson Calhown, 
Ashman, Conrad and Scobey were in the finals at Philadelphia last night. 





| 


\within the last nine years. 


U.S. Team of 14 Sails to Compete 
In Jewish Olympics at Tel-Aviv 








Financial Difficulties Overcome at Last Minate, the Squad Is| 


Sammoned Hastily and Departs on Conte di Savoia—Miss 


Copeland, Miss Lifson, Sheinberg, Steiner in Group. 





If the United States Jewish Olym- 
pic team shows as much speed in 
the coming second World Macca- 
biad in Palestine as it did in its 
final organization on the Italian 


a | Line pier at West Eighteenth Street 





Standing: Wilbur 





LEHIGH TRAM KEEPS, 
LEAGUE MAT GROWN 


By KINGSLEY CHILDS. 
Continued From Page One. 








eight triumphs have been registered 
How- 


And Carnera was too ever, Cornell still heads the list, 


tired to hit him. A half dozen falls might have been | having won the crown on eleven 


funny or one crashing fall might have been dramatic. . | occasions. 


The championship has 


But neither great man went tumbling or crashing ‘gone to Penn State six times, to| 
to the canvas and the bout, in that respect, did not | Yale five and to Princeton once. 


live up to the great expectations. 

Still, it was the first professional pugilistic debate 
in some time to fill the Garden from cellar to rafters 
and there were no loud complaints as the spectators 
filed out into the night. Carnera is always amusing, 
win, lose or draw. He is a good actor. But of the 
amiable Ray Impellittiere it must be said that he 
was not adequate. 


Interested Parties. 





Old Johnno Dempséy, as they now call him, was | 


in there as referee and along about the sixth round 
the venerable and silver-tongued Joe Humphreys 
claimed that he heard a spectator say: ‘“‘And the 
referee can lick ’em both.”’ 

Possibly the erstwhile Manassa Mauler was think- 
ing the same thing. It would have stirred the spec- 
tators no little if he had suddenly shouted: ‘‘Who 
wants to buy a restaurant? And will somebody lend 
me one glove for about half a minute?” 

Also among the interested parties in the Garden 
were James J. Braddock, the Jersey longshoreman, 
and Art Lasky, the hawk-nosed, black-haired busy 
battler from Minneapolis. According to the schedule, 
the winner of their bout will draw the assignment of 
going in with Carnera. They watched Primo press- 
ing and pounding his Peekskill opponent, but Brad- 
dock didn’t raise a shudder of fear at the sight and 
the artistic Art Lasky was observed rocking with 
laughter at one point. 


Two Good Men and True. 


It still looks like the two Maxes for the big money, 
Herr Max, the Stolid Man from Hamburg, and Mad- 
cap Max, the Harlequin of Hollywood. They have 
the class. They also have the punch. 

Carnera and Braddock and Lasky are still in the 
field and Joe Louis is on the fringe, threatening to 
pass all the others on this reserve list. Braddock 
has a punch and nothing else. Lasky is a good 
boxer but he has yet to face the fire of a hitter like 
Schmeling or Baer. Carnera is the same lumber- 
ing, snorting, pawing giant who was knocked for a 
row of rotating butter tubs by Madcap Max under a 
Long Island moon. The unknown quantity is Joe 
Louis, the Black Diamond of Detroit. 

But Herr Schmeling is a known quantity and the 
Big Bad Baer is the heavyweight champion. There 
may be some preliminary flourishes and maybe a 
knockdown or two before they get together in the 
ring, but the way things look now the next battle 
for the grand prize of pugilism should see the Stolid 
Man from Hamburg in there against the hilarious 
Harlequin of Hollywood. 











5—1; Lowenberg lost all his bouts. Par- 
sons and Boutsikaris qualified for the 
quarter-final round. 
Eighth Strip. 
Rutenberg defeated P. Feldman, and 
artin, 4; Feldman defeated Martin, 
5—4, and Liloia, 5—4:; Martin defeated 
Liloia, 5—3; Liloia defeated Rutenberg, 
5—4. Rutenberg and Feldman qualified 
for the quarter-final round, 
Ninth Strip. 


final round. 


5—4, 
gerone, 5—l, 
and Reinert 
Parsons, 5—i: 
one, 5—1. 
Calca 


stein and Fleck qualified for the quarter- 
QUARTER-FINAL ROUND. 
First Strip. 


Calcagno defeated Parsons, 
and Reinert, 5—1; 
defeated i 5—1, 


8 
oRelnert defeated Stanger- 
lost all 
o and Mueller qualified for the 


Parsons 


Corlies, 5—3, Walsh, 5—2, and Quinn, 
5—3 (touched 17 times, scored 19 touches) ; 
Quinn defeated Corlies, 5—2, and Walsh, 
5—3; Walsh defeated Mueller. 5-4. Fénce- 
off: Corlies defeated Ignatow, 5—1. Gold- 
stein, Mueller and Corlies qualified for 
the final round. 
Second Strip. 
Castello defeated Giolito, 5—1, Lube, $—2, 
P. Feldman, 5—0, and Laughlin, 5—2; 


5—1, Stan- 
Mueller 
5—~1, 


tangerone defeated 


Parsons, 


his bouts. 


| 


' the mat, 
'task which confronted him. 


| ton, Ww. Va., 
off. 





| the 
Lehigh’s men in the lightest and | 


yesterday morning, its success is 
assured. 

Uncertain as to the full group 
until the final warning blast from 
the Conte di Savoia, fourteen Amer- 
ican-Jewish athletes and David 
White, manager, embarked upon 
their athletic crusade to Tel-Aviv. 

The United States Maccabi Asso- 
ciation was undecided until early 
Friday morning whether a team 
would be sent or not. Financial 
difficulties arising out of the col- 
lapse of promised sources cast a 
blight upon the entire enterprise. 
Rather than send only three repre- 
sentatives for whom money was 
available the entire trip was doomed 
to cancellation. 

A last-minute appeal, an under- 
writing by several responsible per- 
sons, and the dismal outlook be- 
came somewhat brighter. Hastily 
the eligible athletes were sum- 
moned, papers were put in order 
and the squad triumphantly sailed 
on schedule, 


Flies From the Coast. 


By plane and train and other 
means the team was finally as- 


'sembled. The speed of organization 
| was not 


without its anxious mo- 


ments. From Los Angles by plane, 


| Miss Lillian Copeland, Olympic dis- 
'cus champion and world’s record | 
| holder, 


had come on, still in the 
dark as to the actual sailing. 
/Came on her own risk and the late 
decision to sail made her move a 
wise one. 





compete in the diving and swim-j| 
ming events, while Miss Kelman is. 
to race in the breaststroke test. | 

William Steiner of the German- 
American A. C., metropolitan mar- 
athon titleholder, will represent the 
squad in the longer foot races. 
Harry Hoffman, former New York 


| University captain and member of | 


its champion intercollegiate mile 
relay team, is down for the sprints 
and relay events. | 

Julius Finkelstein, also of New 
York University, and place winner | 
in the intercollegiate champion-. 
ships, is slated for the weight) 
events. Finkelstein was the first | 
to make the boat, arriving Friday 
before sundown to observe the He- 
brew sabbath. 


Sandler Will Compete. 


| 
! 
Holder of the New England inter- | | 
collegiate high jump title, James I. 
Sandler of Northeastern University, 
will compete in his specialty and | 
the broad jump and hurdles. He| 
has marks of 6 feet 4% inches and | 
23 feet 6 inches. Another Michigan | 
State Normal athlete to join the 
squad was Abe Rosenkrantz of this 
city, who is entered in the quarter, 

half and mile races. Listed for the | 
boxing and wrestling events, Mar-| 
tin Weintraub of Brooklyn and | 
Solly Horstein of New York City | 
will be the lone United States en- | 
tries outside of those in track and 
field and swimming. Martin Fel-| 
den of Brooklyn, member of the 


first team in 1932, will make Pales- | 


| this 


tine his home after the competition | 
Spring. Charles Coates of | 
Brooklyn, University of California 


| star, will be in the sprints. 


She | 
| Gibraltar, 


} 
| 


‘land 
There was no time for details | mode. 


The itinerary calls for stops at! 
Nice, Genoa, Naples, 
Athens and Haifa, from where the | 
journey to Tel-Aviv will be 

American settlers there will 


| such as baggage arrangements to) put up the squad until the games, 


be carried out, and 


it was. dele-| 


/gated to Miss Gertrude Drasnin, a| 


| cousin, who had come from Charles- | 
to se@ the Californian | 


‘‘Just like California,’’ Miss Cope- 


‘land declared, commenting on the) 
to 


weather. ‘I feel fine and hope 

do right by the team.’’ The 1936 
Olympics are ahead for the world’s 
record holder and if she makes that 
team it will be her third appear- 
ance in the colors of the United 


States. 


Sprinting from a taxicab just as 
last warning was sounded, 
George Sheinberg, C. N. Y. 


heaviest classes on the program, rope captain, was the last to 


Rudolph Ashman and Howell Sco- | 
through | 
Ashman | obliging and anxious friend took 


bey, respectively, came 
witb impressive triumphs. 
won with the largest time advan-| 


| tage compiled by any one in the 
| finals, and Scobey triumphed more 
quickly than any other finalist. 


| 


Penn State’s two finalists, John) 
| Light in the 135-pound class’ and 
Captain Howard Johnston in the 
165-pound division, took titles as 
did Columbia’s two representatives 
in the final round, William Chilvers, 
126-pounder, and Edward King, 
175-pound entrant. 

Others to climax their two days 
of wrestling in successful fashion 
were Samuel Servis, Syracuse 145- 
pounder, and Julian Gregory of 
Princeton, who won in the 155- 
pound division. 

Ashman, sophomore 118-pound ace 
of the Lehigh squad, who has never 
met defeat during his wrestling 
career, either in high school or in 
the collegiate ranks, culminated his 
first quest for an intercollegiate 
crown in a victory over Gregory 
Shallenberger of Cornell with a 
time advantage of 9 minutes 49 
seconds. 

For only eleven seconds of the 
ten-minute duel Ashman was not 
on top. 

The Brown and White's football 
captain-elect Scobey, took the 
heavyweight crown in less than 
two minutes. As he stepped onto 
Scobey got down to the 


Gains Fall in 1:49. 


In fact, he almost pinned his 
rival, Kenneth Crotty of Syracuse, 
during the first minute,. having ob- 
tained a reverse body hold soon 
after the two men began hostilities, 
but Crotty managed to crawl -out 
to avert a fall. 

However, the end came within 
the next minute when Scobey ob- 
tained a similar hold and pinned 
the Syracuse man’s shoulders to 
the mat. The actual time was 1 
minute 49 seconds. 

Scobey’s victory was highly popu- 
lar with the crowd, which was 
slightly partisan to Lehigh. At the 
conclusion of his match, many of 
the onlookers leaped to their feet 
and cheered him while several 
others swarmed onto the mat and 
carried off the Lehigh heavyweight. 

In only one other final did the 
2,500 spectators see a new cham- 
pion win by the fall route. The 
other grappler who turned the trick 
was Gregory. He tossed George 
Brownell of Cornell in 8:39 with a 
half-nelson and body press. Brown- 
ell had obtained a slight time ad- 


dash up the gangplank. Since early | 


morning he had been attending to 
his passport downtown and an 


care of the baggage arrangements. 


In the short space of a day, Shein- 


berg had obtained leave from his 


the Greenpoint Y. M. C. A. 
May Join ‘os Squad. 


The sudden boost in finances w 
not enough fully to take care of a 
those named to go. Harry Werbin, 
New York boy who had flown East 
from Ypsilanti, where he attends 
the Michigan State Normal School, 
was the main casualty. His bag- 
gage was already aboard, his pa- 
pers in order, but his passage un- 
attended to. Myron Bluestone of the 
association announced that every ef- 
fort will be made to have Werbin 
join the squad in Palestine either 
by a boat from Boston today or one 
from here Wednesday. 

The lone defending champion to 
sail was Miss Sybil Koff of Brook- 
lyn. A quadruple winner in the 
first games in 1932, she will com- 
pete in almost every track and field 
event this trip. The women’s group 
was completed by Miss anice 
Lifson of Elizabeth, N. J., and “Miss 
Dorris Kelman of Providence. Miss 


| Lifson, who recently retained her 


metropolitan diving crown, will 





April 2-7. 

Manager White made known that 
i'the squad possibly will compete in 
the Egyptian championships on the 
way back and also tour Europe as 
a team. The time of return is not 
'\definitely settled, but should be 
within two or three months. 


Sober Lends Support. 


Pincus Sober, former national 
junior half-mile titleholder and 
committee member, was among the 
chief well-wishers of the team pres- 
ent yesterday. He arranged for the 


| Clinton, 


EVANDER CONQUERS 
CLINTON AT FENCING 





‘Wins, 6-3, to Break Tie With 


Losers for Division: | 
P. S$. 4. ae 


— 


ERASMUS TOPS SEWARD 





Textile Scores by 6-3 and Also 
Keeps Record Clean in 
Division I! Race. 





STANDING OF THE TEAMS. 
Division I. 
W. L.| 


BVamager .<«<sE 0| Lincoln 
Morris 


Citem iceccstoun. = 
Stuyvesant ....4 t| Cleveland 0 
3 2'Washington ...0 


ushing 
Division LI. 
0,New Utrecht...1 

Textile 4 0|} Seward Park...1 
Port Richmond.3 2)| Eastern Dist...1 
Boys High 2 3) Townsend Har,.1 
James Madison.2 3 

The Evander Childs High School 
team gained undisputed possession 
of first place in Division I of the 
Public Schools Athletic League’s 
annual championship fencing tour- 
nament when it defeated DeWitt 
with which it hed been 
tied, by 6 to 3 on the strips of 
|Washington Irving High School 
yesterday. 

The match was the feature of the 
day’s schedule, 
teen squads in action. In. addition 
to the Evander-Clinton meeting, 


Erasmus 


| three other encounters were staged 


in Division I. In these Flushing 
routed George Washington, 8—1; 
Morris vanquished Grover Cleve- 
land, 7—2, and Stuyvesant. con- 
quered Abraham Lincoln, 6—3. 

In Division II, Erasmus Hall and 
Textile continued to show the way. 
Each scored triumphs, Erasmus re- 
pulsing Seward Park, 7—2, and 
Textile subduing James Madison, 
6—3. Eastern District defeated 
Boys High, 5—4, and Port Rich- 
mond gained a 5—4 decision over 
New Utrecht in the other matches. 

Match Is Hard Fought. 

Despite the fact that it won by a 

three-point margin, Evander was 


hard pressed by Clinton. Five of 
the bouts were decided at 5—4 and 





track and field tryouts and was in- 
strumental in the last-minute de- 


cision to send the team. 


The underwriting was mainly by 


a $2,100 note signed by Mrs. Nathan 





‘college and from a Pw he holds at | 


} 





L. Goldstein, wife of the president 
of the association, who has con- 
tributed greatly to the fund; Myron 
Bluestone of the Manischewitz 
Foundation; Israel Chipkin, direc- 
tor of the Jewish Educational So- 


|ciety, and Samuel Goldstein, broth- 


er of the president. 

Two trophies donated by the 
Manischewitz Foundation were 
taken along by the team. One, a 
bronze statue of two runners fin- 
ishing, is to be offered for the 
country scoring the most points in 
track and field, with permanent 
possession for three victories. The 
other will be given to the champion 
1,600-meter relay. 

The squad will defend its title 
gained in the first games of 1932, 
when twenty-five nations took part. 
This year thirty countries are listed 
to try for the championships. The 
American squad will be one of the 
smallest, a group of forty to fifty 
being reported as representing Eng- 
land, Other large squads from 
other nations are announced. 

Bernard S. Deutsch, president of 
the Board of Aldermen, received 
the squad at City Hall Friday. At 
the pier yesterday, the bustle of 
making the boat eliminated any 
ceremony outside of the taking of 
a group Main 0 








their encounter. 

Two of the 
Chilvers and Servis, each had to) 
ning their laurels. Howland Stod- 
dard of Harvard, Chilvers’s oppo- 
nent, proved a stubborn foeman 
and a pair of three-minute extra 
sessions were necessary before the 


cision. 


opposition by Hadlai Hull of Yale! 
and neither had a sufficient ad- 


first ten minutes. There was some, 
lively action in the overtime 
stanzas, with the rivals exchanging | 
holds frequently, but late in the 
final session Servis obtained a good 
grip and held it to the time limit, 
thereby gaining the officials’ ver- 
dict. 

At a meeting of the association 
this afternoon it was decided to 
hold the annual title meet at Prince- 
ton next séason. 

At the conclusion of the cham- 
pionships tonight the Columbia 
squad elected Peter Brown, 135- 
pounder from Livingston, N. J., 





captain for next season. 








vantage during the early stages of | 
new easaiiaid | 


go two extra periods before win- | 





Columbia man got the referee’s de- | 


Likewise, Servis was given keen | 


vantage at the conclusion of the | 


| TEXTILE FIVE ANNEXES 
P. S$. A. L. GROUP TITLE 


Downs Stayvesant High, 25-24, 
to Captare Manhattan Di- 
vision Crown. 








The undefeated Textile High bas- 
|ketball team clinched the chani- 
pionship in the Manhattan division 
of the P. S. A. L. tournament by 
‘beating Stuyvesant High, 25—24, in 


the Stuyvesant gymnasium yester- 


|'day as both teams concluded their 


; 


regular schedules. The result 
relegated Stuyvesant to a tie for 
second place with Seward Park. 
The game was keenly fought 
throughout and Textile did not acs 
complish the victory until the clos- 
ing seconds. With fifteen seconds 
to go, Stuyvesant called time out. 
It developed that the team al- 
ready had exhausted its allotted 
number of times out and a tech- 
nical foul was called. This gave 
Erajerino, Textile guard, an oppor- 


most of the encounters were 
cided after long battles. 

Abe Glickman and Anadio Petrini 
were the individual stars in Evan- 
der’s victory, each accounting for 
a pair of triumphs. 
gaged in two difficult tests, halt- 
ing Harry Costakos, 5—4, 


fore scoring by a similar count. 


man, 5—2, and then went on to 
subdue James Cerruti, 5—4. 8. Ro- 
senberg halted Reinert, 5—4, and 
A. Panetta vanquished Costakos, 
5—3, to account for Evander’s other 
points. 


Evander Wins Fifth in Row. 
As a result of its triumph Evan- 


sion I competition with a record of 
five victories in as many starts. It 
was the first time since the tourna- 


any team was able to claim the 
lead undisputedly. 

Clinton, as a result of its setback, 
dropped into a second place tie 
with Stuyvesant. 
of four victories in five meetings. 

By triumphing, Erasmus and Tex- 
tile remain the only unbeaten teams 
in Division II. Erasmus has won 
all five of its tests and Textile has 
captured four in as many attempts. 


THE SUMMARIES. 
DIVISION I. 
Evander Childs 6, DeWitt Clinton 8. 

Abe ea Evander, defeated ry 
Costakos and Al einett 
Anadio Petrini’ Evander, detvatell Justin 
Feldman, 5—2, and James Cerruti, 
Ss Ter Sie Evander, defeated Reinert. 
ea anetta, Evander, defeated 
George Costakos, a Harry ostakos, 
Clinton, defeated Rosenberg, 5—4; Féld- 
man, linton, defeated anetta, ee. 
Leonard a Clinton, defeated 
hs v. Director—Staniey Sieja; 


Flushing 8, George Washington 

| Harold Lube, Flushing, defeated lsdasena 
Clermont, 5—1, and Spiro Vaimy, 5—0; 

ee , a defeated Rebato 
Montalto, 3, ick Mirissis, 5—4; 
David sects. Flushing, defeated Montalto. 
5—1; Alfred Parsons, Flushing, defeated 
Mirissis, 5—2; Irving Katz, Flushing, de- 
feated Herbert Badler, ‘3—1: Howard 
Gerry, Flushing, defeated Valmy, %-1; 
Clermont, Washington, defeated Gerry, 
5—2. Director—Robert Cardozo, Rich- 
mond Hill. 

Morris 7, Cleveland 2. 
L. Shaff, Morris, defeated Emerson Weeks, 
5—4, and Mike Tancredi, 3; Sa 
Morris, defeated Weeks, 5—4, Aan 
Tancredi, 5—3: Bert Goudket, Morris, de- 
feated John Foy, 5—3; Hyman Werislav- 
sky, Morris, defeated Vincent Scarpuzsz 
5—3; Benedict Melucci, Morris, defeated 
Geralad Rothman, 5—2; Tancredi, Cleve- 
lana, defeated  Yrelucel, 5—3, and Foy, 
5—4. Director—George Menacker, N. Y. U. 

Stuyvesant 6, Abraham Lincoin 8. 


E. Quinn, Stuyvesant, defeated Ben Suchoff, 
5—3, and Miltom Goldberg, 5—3; 8. Gio- 
lito, Stuyvesant, defeate "suchoff, 5—4; 
Martin Goris, Stuyvesant, defeated Phil 
Small, 5—4; Lowenfeld, Stuyvesant, 
defeated Richard Sutcamp, 5—4; Kibel, 
Stuyvesant, defeated Murray Kornfeld, 
5—4; Milton Goldberg, Lincoln, defeated 
Giolito, 5—3; Small, Lincoln, defeated 
Lowenfeld, 5—2: Sutcamp, Lincoln, de- 
feated Goris, 2. Director — Lasarus 





Riess, 


which found six-_ 


de- a 


Glickman en- 4 


and then ‘ 


being extended by Al Reinert be- | 
Petrini turned back Justin Feld- | 


der forged to the front of the Divi- | 


ment started five weeks ago that § 


Each has a siate .” 


er ae pete: Dee Oe Re eT 3, 


_ ” 
Sk” Soke 


aca as 


- ~s -" r 
oe PES SI aI oe 


Giolito defeated Lube, 5—3, Feldman, 
5-3, and Laughlin §—1 (touched 17 
times): Feldman defeated Lube, 5—2, 
Calcagno, 5—2, and Laughlin, 65—3 

5—2; Corlies detentes Stern, (touched 17 times); Calcagno defeated 
5—3, Boutsikaris, 5—8, and rich 5—3 Castello, 5—4, Giolito, 5—3, and Laughlin, 
Boutsikaris defeated Stern, oni S—4 (touched 21 times): Lube defeated 
Castello, 5—4; Fleck defeated here 5—3, pony 5—4, and Laughlin, 5-4; 
and Boutsikaris, 5—1. Stern lost all his hiin lost all his bouts. Castello, 
bouts. Castello and Corlies qualified for Giol to and Feldman qualified for the 
the semi-final round. final round 

Third Strip. FINAL ROUND-ROBIN, 


Quinn defeated Ignatow, 5—4, Shaff, 5—4 ae ole ae defeated Giolito, 5—4, 
and Pettrint, 50; Ignatow defeated| 6-2, Goldstein, 5—3, and 
Rutenberg, 5-2; Shaff, 5—1, and Pettriat Corites defeated Gictito, 
Rd; Bhatt defeated Ignatow, 5—4, 5-2, Goldstein, 5—3, M 
Pettrini, 56—3; Pettrini defeated Ruten- Goldstein defeated Gidiito, 5—4, Fe idman’ 
berg, 2, Rutenberg lost all his bouts. 5—2, and Mueller, 5—4; Mueller defeated | 
— and Ignatow qualified for the semi- Castello, 5—4, and Giolito, 5—2; Feldman 

final round. defeated Mueller, 5—4; Giolito defeated cision (two extra periods). 
Fourth Strip. Feldman, 5—3. 155-Pound Class—Julian Gregory, Princeton, 

P. Feldman defeated Clermont, 5—1, Bell- FENCE-OFF. threw George Brownell, Cornell, with @ 
mor, 5—1, and Laughlin, 5-8; Laughlin | Corlies defeated Castello, 5—4. e . nen See pody ge a — Pp 

Clifford 5—4; Lesser defeated Harrison, defeated Lowenfeld, 5—1, Clermont, 5—3, 3 ~e ass—mowar T oma, ri enn 

5—4: Harrison defeated Clifford, 5—4. Bellmor, 5—3; Clermont defeated Lowen- arate, ye wr riede rinceton. 

Clifford lost all his bouts. Rosenberg and| feld, 6—1, and Bellmor, 5—3; Lowenfeld TRINITY SCHOOL ON TOP 175. Pou se at as er 

Feldman qualified for the quarter-final defeated Bellmor, 5—1. ellmor lost all . M n asse—Edwar ing, Co T , 

round. his bouts. Feldman and Laughlin quali- defeated Richard Emory, Harvard. ime 

Rallies to Turn Back Storm ne | 

Quintet t by 31 to 29. 

Special to Tas New Yorx Times. 

CORNWALL, N. Y., March 16.— 


fied for the semi-final round. allowance—5:33. 
Rallying in the last few minutes of 


Fifth Stri Heavyweight Class—Howell Scobey, Lehigh, 
P. threw Kenneth Crotty, Syracuse, with a 
— defeated Walsh, 5—3, and Rosen- 749. 
er 50; Wal 
play the Trinity School five of New 
York defeated Storm King today, 


h defeated Rosenberg reverse body hold in 1 
als e 2 
Geisler, 5—2; Rosenberg de- CONSOLATION ROUND. 
31—29. 
The line-up: 


and 
feated Geisler, 5—2; Geisler lost all his (Right to Wrestle Runner-Up to Champion 
TRINITY (31). 


inal round. 
Second ow 
Castello defeated Stern, 5—1, Corlies, 5—3, 
d Fleck, 


semi- tunity to sink the goal which broke 
a 24-24 tie and gave Textile its tri- 
umph. 

The line-up: 


TEXTILE -, 


G.F 
D’Angelis, If..0 5 5} Kauftman, 
Finer, 0 1 1/'Bailey, rf. 
Bellows, -1 0 2) Macioce, c .... 
i. cok cea 2; Markowitz, 
5 : 2 


Second Strip. 

Jgnatow defeated Stern, 5-2, Polack, 5—0, 
Reiss, 5-2, and Yellen, 5—1; Stern de- 
feated Polack, 5—2, Reiss, 5—2, and Yel- 
len. 5—4; Reiss defeated Polack, 5—0, and 
Yellen, 5—3; Yellen defeated Polack, 5—1. 
Polack lost all his bouts. Ignatow and 
Stern qualified for the es 


round. 
Third Strip. 

Clermont defeated Bech, 5—0, Walsh, 5—4, 
and Burans, 5—4; W alsh defeated Bech, | 
5—2, Burans, 5—1, and Schenfeld, 5—2; 
Burans defeated Bech. 5—2, and Schen- 
feild, 5—2. Schenfeld and Bech lost all 
their bouts. Clermont and Walsh quali- 
fied for the quarter-final round. 

Fourth Strip. 

Quinn defeated Appleton, 5—2, Mauriello, 
5—1, and Hillman, 5—2: MacKenzie de- 

leton, 5—4, Qu uinn, and 

Hillman, 5—1; Appleton a . tener 

iello, 5—4, and fliman, 5—1; Mauriello 

defeated MacKenzie, 54. and Hillman, 

5—4; Hillman lost all his bouts. Quinn 

and MacKenzie qualified for the quarter- 


final round. 
Fifth Strip. 
Giolito defeated Fair, 5—3, Calcagno, 5—1, 
Deppe, 2, and Alagna, 5—0; Calcagno 
defeated Fair, 5—1, Deppe, 5—0, and 
Alagna, 5—1; Alagna defeated Fair, a 
and Deppe, 5—3; Fair defeated Deppe 
5—4; Dep ppe lost all his bouts. Giol to 
and ~~ qualified for the quarter- 


final 
Sixth Strip. 

eonens Lowenfeld, 5—3, Cetrulo, 
lagen buck, 5—2, and Haberle, 5—3; 
feld “defeated Cetrulo, 5—4, Hagen- 
}—1, and Haberie, 5—1: Cetrulo de- 
feated Hagenbuck, 5—2, and Haberile, 
5—4; Hagenbuck defeated Haberle, 5—2: 
Haberle ost all his bouts. Lube and 
— qualified for the quarter-final 


round. 

Seventh Strip. 

Parsons defeated Lowenberg, 5—1, Boutst- 
karis, 5—4, and Small, 5—3; Boutsikaris 
defeated Suydam, 5—1l, Lowenberg, 5—3, 
. Small, 5—3; Suydam defeated Par- 

s, 5-2, and Lowenberg, 5—3; Small 
de eated Suydam, 5—2, and Lowenberg, 


Kupferberg, New Utrecht. 

DIVISION II, 
Erasmus Hell 7, Seward Park 2. 
Paul Perlowin, Hrasmus, defeated Morris 
Goldstein, 5—4, and Charles Gubernick, 
S—1; Frank ew, Erasmus, defeated 
Goldeatein, 5—3, and Gubernicl 
Archie Lon Erasmus, defeat 
enthal, 5—1: Leonard Rapoport, E 
defeated ‘Vesananak 5&4, and 
54; _— Seward, defeated 
Joe Abramowitz, Seward. 
Director—Har- 


Corlies defeated Strauss, 5—1, Mueller, 
5-3, Costakos, 5—0, and Suchoff, 5—3; 
Mueller defeated Strauss, 5—3, Costakos, 
5—0, aand Suchoff, 5—3: Suchoff de- 
feated Strauss, 5—2, and Costakos, 5—2. 
Strauss and Costakos lost all their bouts. 
Corlies and Mueller qualified for the 
quarter-final round. 

Tenth Strip. 
| Laug hlin defeated Glickman, 5—2, Reinert, 
5—3, Flanagan, 5—1, and Goldberg, 5—3: 

Reinert defeated iam 2 5—z2, Flana- 
gan, 5&—4, and Goldber 5—1; Goldberg 

defeated Glickman, 5—4, and Flanagan 

5—3; Glickman defeated Flanagan, 3. 

Flanagan lost his bouts. Laughlin and 

ee qualified for the quarter-final 

round, 


— 


College Wrestling Summaries 


CHAMPIONSHIP MATCHES. 

118-Pound Class—Rudolph Ashman, 
defeated Gregory Shallenberger, 
Time advantage—9 :49. 

126-Pound Class-—William Chilvers, Colum- 
bia, defeated Howland Stoddard, Harvard, 
referee’s decision (two extra periods). 

135-Pound Class—John Light, Penn State, 
defeated William Cofirad, Lehigh. Time 
aAdvantage—4 :47. 

145-Pound Classe—Samuel S8érvis, 
defeated Hadlai Hull, Yale, 





: 


“we awa.” 





» | STUY VESANT 
If. 


CONSOLATION ROUN 
feated Btanley Goodrich, Venigh, referee’s 
decision. ’ 
Heavyweight Class—W. 8S. Rawls, Prince- 
ton, defeated Henry Weigel, Cornell. Time 
advantage—1:45. 
SECOND PLACE BOUTS. 
118-Pound Class—Kinftie defeated Shallen- 
berger; referee’s decision. 
126-Pound Class—Valas won from Stoddard 
by defa —8 minutes. 
threw Gordon 


ult. 
135- rg Class—Conrad 
wi a leg tilt i : , 
145- Pound Eiass—Hull defeated Elms; ref- " ben Ballaban, 5—4, and Milton Frutkin, 
eree’s decision. ARMY RIFLE TEAM SCORES 5-3; Larry Lau hiin, Textile, defeated 
155-Pound Class— Brownell defeated Walk- Dublirer, 5—2; Paul Doppman, Textile, 
er; referee’s decisi defeated Ballaban, §—3; iman, Mad- 
165-Pound Class—Triede defeated Loux; ison, defeated Laughlin, 5—3; tkin, 
referee’s decision Garcia" adiaom, defeated 9 + oo eg 
175-Pound Clase— Emer defeated Graham; arcia aqison ea ex MU 
referee's decision . . Director—John Anspacher, Columbia. 
Heavyweight Class—Crotty defeated Rawls; sti District 5, Boys High 4. _ 
referee's decision. N. Rosen, Eastern District, defeated J. 
THIRD PLACE FINALS. Ratzkin, 5-2, and G. Robinson, 3—2; 
118-Pound Class—Shallienberger (automati- Schenfeid, = ee Hillman,” defeated S. 


cally). Kozinick, eg 2 ar 3 
126-Pound ye a ay (automatically). 


trict, defeated 
135-Pound Class—H,. £E. ec Princeton, high on rh 
Cadet McGoldrick was high gun,| eee ted ehen/era = 


ee sDistrich 
won from Gordon by defa Scharfman 
with a count of 280 out of a pos- kin, Boys High, aa 


145-Pound Class—Elms Pam mw William 54; Rats 
sible 800. Freeman, 3~3: G. Robinson, Boye. fugn 
; ward 


. ne. — State, —_- ~ on. ; 
- ss—W au 
— ~~ alser “yo The scores: lefeated Freeman, §—<1. Director— 
a 889). Menacker, Columbia. 








Lehigh, | 
Cornell. 





Sperber, 
Ignatow, 54; 
defeated Allan Blum, 64. 
vey Cook, 2. & 
Textile 6, James Madison 3. 

Ernest Miller, Textile, defeated <a 
Freedman, 5—4, and Arthur Dublicer 
1; Jerome Lesser, Erasmus, Gefeated ann, 


| Erajerino, 1 | Edwin 
Cruz, Cuneo, rg ... 


WHOM MO 
-Oroon’s 


7 11 25. Total 
Referee—S. W. Benson. Time of quarters 


Byracuse, 
referee’s de- 





Eleventh Strip. 

Rosenberg defeated Lesser a" auartinns 
5—4 and Clifrord 5—4; ‘J. man de- 
feated Lesser 4, TCR. er 


feated AP 





and Sets Back Vermont and Colgate— 


McGoldrick Cards 280. 


Special to Taw New YorxK Trmxs. 
WEST POINT, N. Y., March 16. 
~Army’s Riflemen won a triangu- 
lar meet today from Vermont and 
Colgate. The score was: Army 
1,359, Vermont 1,209, Colgate 1,165. 














Twelfth Strip. 


Pettrini defeated Perlowin 5—4, Geisler 5—1 
and Cunningham 5—4; Geisler defeated 
Carbone 5—3, Perlowin 5&4 and un- 
ningham 5—2; Carbone defeated Pettrini 
5—2 and Cunningham 5—3; Perlowin de- 
feated Carbone 5—0 and Cunningham 5—4. 
Cunningham lost all his Douts. Geisler 
and Pettrini qualified for the quarter- 
final round. 

Thirteenth Strip. 
BShaff defeated Kleinschmidt 5—0, Kesznick 
and Bellmor 5—4; Bellmor defeated 
Kleinschmidt 5—2, Keznick 5—4 and Luks 
5—3; L Keznick a 
: Kleinschmidt defeated Luks, 
5—3; Keznick defeated Kleinschmidt, 5—0. 
Shaff and Bellmor qualified for the 
quarter-final round. 
Fourteenth Strip. 

Goldstein defeated Ratzkin 5—1, Katz 5—0 
and Staples 5—0; Fleck defeated Ratzkin 
5—3, Katz 5—O and Staples 5—3; Ratzkin 
def ated Katz, 5—3; Staples defeated 
Kaz, 5—4. Katz lost ‘all his bouts. Gold- 





bouts. Giolito and Walsh qualified for for Second Place.) 


118-Pound Class—McKnight Kinne, Yale, 
defeated Melvin Lustbader, Cohithbia. 
a s decision. 
126-Pound Class—Peter Valas, Yale, defeat- 
ed Charlies Moore, Penn, referee’s decision, 
135-Pound Class—Samuel Gordon, Penn, de- 
feated Peter Brown, Columbia, referee's 
decision. 
145-Pound Class—Kenneth Elms, Columbia, 
won from Chafles Shoemaker, Cornell, by 


default. 
155- Pound Classe—Morgan Walker, Yale, 
Penn, with a 


threw Alvin Mazursky, 
double arm roll, in 1:59. | 
165-Pound Class—Arthur Loux, Lehigh,! Penn State 17 | Cornel! 246) 
Arew Joseph Green, Columbia, with a bar —— Penn y 236' Allebaugh 
and chancery hold, in 2:30. | ¥ oes | 232) 
175-Pound © ss—John Graham, Yale, de- | Columbia eee o 12. SCRA) .ccces 


the semi-final round, 
Sixth Strip. 

Lube defeated MacKenzie, 5—2, and J. Feld- 
man, 5—1; Goldstein defeated MacKenzie, 
5—2, and Feldman, 5—1; MacKenzie, de- 
feated Feldman 5—3; eldman defeated 
Goldstein, 5—3. Lube and Goldstein quali- 
fied for the semi- final round, 

SEMI-FINAL ROUND. 
First Strip. 


Golstein defeated Walsh, 5—3, Quina, 5—3, 
and Ignatow, 5—1 (touched 17 times 
scored 21 touches); Mueller defeated 
Goldstein, 5—4, lgnatow, , and Quinn, 
5—4 (touched 21 times, scored 23 touchés); 
Corlies defeated Walsh, 5—1, Goldstein, 
5—2, and Mueller, 5-4 (touched 17 times, 
scored 19 touches); Ignatow defeated 








165- ‘Pound Class—Loux defeated William 
vis, Harvard, referee's decision 

175- Pound Class—Ray Yoder, Penn State, 
defeated C. J. Schmidlapp, Princeton, 
reféree’s decision. 

Heavyweight Class—Joseph O'Dowd, Penn | 
State, defeated Henry Jochun, Columbia, 
réferee’s decision. 


THE POINT SCORE. 
a3 Syracuse 


ARMY 
McGoldrick 
Compton 
| Williamson 
| McCorkle 
| Russell 


Civits, Penn State, referee’s decision. 





| VERMONT (120. 
280; Churchill H. Buraus, Port Richmond, defeated L. 


Launer, 5—4, and T. Marchiolo, 5—2; 
MacKenzie, Port Richmond, defeated 
255; Marchiolo, 5—2; D. Deppe, Port Rich- 
| ake Gtulte Pane a = a oo entee Boi in 

- ulio, Por chmon 7 as 
cites aa 1,359 Me, covacast 1s 299 | 5 M. Itteman, New Utrecht, defeated 
COLGATE (1,165). ppe, 5—1, and Di Giulio, 5-1; Launer, 
240;McBean ........ oa Ne Utrecht. "Sdeahaa MacKensie, 5—3; 
2271; Sola New Utrecht, defeated R. 
awntind 1 Schwarts, 5—4, Ditector—Albert Greene 
o 1,160 wald, N. Y¥. U. 
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ighth Straight Victory of Season Is Scored by a S Indoor Polo Team 


ARMY POLO TEAM 


DOWNS PRINCETON 





Combs, Wilson and Estes Gain 
13-10 Victory to Conclude 
Regular Season Unbeaten. 





FOURTH CHUKKER DECIDES 





Cadets Gain Winning Margin 


With Four-Goal Drive on 
West Point Tanbark. 





Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

WEST POINT,|N. Y., March 16.— 
Army concluded its home indoor 
polo season today with a hard- 
fought victory over the Princeton 
trio, 13 to 10. 

It was the Cadets’ eighth straight 
victory, and they will enter the 
intercollegiates in New York next 
week undefeated this season. 

The Cadets hit hard and accurate- 


ly, Combs and Wilson leading the 
scorers with five goals each, while 
Estes made three. For Princeton | 
Wood and Sullivan starred on the 
attack. 


Wilson First to Score. 


Wilson tallied the first goal early | 


in the opening chukker. Sullivan 


evened 


In the second chukker Wood and 
Sullivan scored before Army could 
get its breath. However, 
counted on a beautiful carry after 
three minutes of fast play, and 
Wilson, after a carry 


Combs rammed in Army’s final goal 


of the period in 5:30 to put his side | 


ahead, 4 to 3. 

A Tiger pony helped by kicking | 
one in 30 seconds after the open- 
ing of the third period. Beautiful 
passing, Combs to Estes to Wilson, 
gave Army a goal in 4:35, but Wood 
drove in two for the Tigers to give 
the visiting riders the lead at 6 to 5 
as the half ended. 

The Cadets wrested the lead in 
the next period, Combs tying the 


. score at 6 to 6 with a clean shot 


from the side and Wilson following 
thirty seconds later with a clout from 
the centre. Estes and Combs each 
scored, the former after a nice take- 
away from Wood and the latter on 
a pretty shot from the side. 
led at the end of the fourth chuk- 
ker by 9 to 6. 


Tigers Fight Harder. 


There was a heavy bombardment 
in the fifth chukker as the Tigers 
fought harder. They cut 


the Cadets, 4 to 3, during the pe- 
riod. A foul for crossing gave the 
Tigers one, Sullivan rode 
fwo more and Wood scored the 
other. For Army, Estes scored two 
and Wilson one. 
‘In the final chukker Combs added 
the final goal for Army after 
minutes of hard riding. 
The line-up: 
ARMY (15). 


1—-Combs 
2—Estes 


| PRINCETON (10>. 
1—Wood 
—Sullivan 
Back—Wilsons Back—Johnson 
Goals—Army: Combs 5, Wilson 5, 
3. Princeton: Wood 4, Sullivan 3, Johnson, 
pony, foul. 

Referee—Lieut. R. L. Howze, West Point. 
Time of periods—7% minutes each. 





Tennis Body Changes Rule. 

PARIS, Marcs 16 (P).—The Inter- 
national Lawn Tennis Federation 
adopted a motion today reducing 
the legal quorum for meetings to 


twenty-one nations—half of the fed-| 


eration’s membership. The motion | 
was offered by the Italian delega- 
tion and was passed, 18 to 7, with 
the United States representative be- 


ing numbered among the affirma- | 


tive voters. 


the count for the Tigers | 
with a pretty shot from the side. | 


Combs | 


and pass | 
from Combs, tied the score in 4:30. | 


Army | 


down | 
Army’s lead slightly by outscoring | 


five | 


Estes | 





| Tarn Down Ping Pong 
And Vote to Keep Rugby 


| WINNIPEG, March 16 (Cana- 

dian Press).—Husky students and 
pallid pupils won't play ping pong 
instead of Rugby at the University 
of Manitoba this Fall. 

The university council decided 
to hold a plebiscite on ‘‘Do you 
favor abolition of Rugby entirely 
as a major sport in university 
athletics?’’ If against, the voter 
was expected to name his substi- 
tute sport. 

But the students voted to con- 
tinue Rugby by a vote of 1,178 to 
580. Among the suggestions for 
substitute sport suggested were 
soccer, baseball, lacrosse, swim- 
ming, tennis and ping pong. 


MANHATTAN LISTS 
FOOTBALL DATES 


Louisiana State and North 
Carolina State Among Five 
Newcomers on 1935 Card. 




















NINE GAMES ON PROGRAM 


ome a 





All Will Be Played at Ebbets 


Field—Holy Cross, George- 
town to Engage Jaspers. 


} 


— —~ a --<—-— 


Five newcomers are on the nine- 


i'tan football team will 
| year, according to the 
nounced yesterday by Brother An- 
| selm, director of athletics. | 

Two of the contests will be inter- 
sectional affairs and will bring here 
teams’ which never have played on | 
a local gridiron—Louisiana State 
and North Carolina State. The lat- 
ter eleven is coached by Hunk 
Anderson, former Notre Dame men- 
tor. 

The three other colleges which 
will be newcomers next season are 
Niagara, Brooklyn College and 
La Salle College of Philadelphia. 
Niagara will furnish the opposition 
in the opening tussle for the Jas- 
pers, this game Deing listed for 
| Sept. 21. All the games will be 
played at Ebbets Field. 
| Five opponents met last year are 
|'missing from the schedule, these 
| being: Michigan State, Kansas State, 


play this 


| 





Villanova, Catholic University and | 


Clarkson Tech. 

The annual game with City Col- 
lege will be played on Nov. 2, while 
Holy Cross, Georgetown and St. 
Bonaventure round out the card. It 


He will be the fourth consecutive year) 
in with | 


that the Jaspers have faced elevens 
from Holy Cross and St. 
ture and the third time they have 
opposed a Georgetown team. 

The schedule: 


Sept. 21, Niagara; 
Oct. 5, Brooklyn 
State: 19, Holy Cross: 
State. 
Nov. 2. City College; 8, 
Georgetown. 


°8, St. Bonaventure. 
College: 12, Louisiana 
26, North Carolina 


La Salle: 





West Indies Cricketers Lead. 

Special Cable to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 

KINGSTON, Jamaica, March 16. 
—The West Indies led the touring | 
Marylebone Cricket Club of Eng- | 





completed their innings for a total | 
of 271 runs, as against the 535, 
which the West Indies had com- 
| piled. Marylebone then started the | 
| second innings and at the close of 
play had fourteen for no wickets. 
The four-day match will 
‘ morrow, 








game schedule which the Manhat- | 


} 
} 


card an-. 


HARVARD CUBS SUBDUE 


| 





Bonaven- | 


| 1—Von Stade 


16, 


land at the conclusion of the first | cent Athletic-Hamilton Club met 
innings in their fourth test match | the eleven of the Horn & Hardart 


| 


end to- | 


ene | OF Tee ACTIVE 7 IN SPRING Lecsinescieiadl At PRINCETON. | 


Times Wide World Photo. 
J. A. McWilliams, track eaptain. 
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YALE FRESHMAN TRIO 


John Roosevelt Plays Stellar 
Game on Defense in 13-3 
Triamph at New Haven. 








Special to THe New Yorx Ties. 
NEW HAVEN, Conn., March 
16.—John Roosevelt, youngest son 
of the President, played a brilliant 
defensive game as the Harvard 





freshman polo team beat the — 


cubs, 13-3, today. Roosevelt, at! 


back, distinguished himself by his | 


strategy and scored two of a 
vard’s goals. ? 

Skiddy Von Stade, an experienced | 
polo player, and Larry Davis led' 


the Harvard attack, Davis scoring | 


seven goals and Von Stade six. Jef- | 
fords played well for Yale. | 

Harvard scored three timee dur- |, 
ing the opening chukker and 
blanked Yale. The Crimson game 
was superior throughout. 

The line-up: 
HARVARD FR. YALE FR. 
Cnhesne\ 

| 2—Jeffords 
Back—Beals 
Von Stade 6, Davis 7, 
Roosevelt 2. Yale: Jeffords 3, Chesney 2. , 
Fouls—Harvard: Roosevelt 2, Von Stade, | 
Davis. Yale: Beals 2, Whitman, Chesney. 
Substitutions—Yale: Whitman for Beals. 
Referee—Lieutenant Svihra, Yale. 


(19>. 3). 


2—Davis 
Back— Roosevelt 
Goals— Harvard: 





Crescents in Soccer Tie. 
Resuming training for the Spring 
season, soccer players of the Cres- 





|'Bay Ridge, yesterday, the result 
being a 2-2 tie. Rosser opened the | 
Crescent scoring and Kennedy tied | 


the count. Jones gained the lead | 
for the visitors early in the second | 
half but H. Wetter evened 


' secore. 








PENN STATE BOXERS. 


GAIN COLLEGE TITLE 


By LOUIS EFFRAT. 
Continued From Page One. 





Western Maryland was left without 
even a mathematical chance to 
finish first. 

As the twelfth annual tourna- 
ment wound up in the spacious 
Penn State gymnasium only two of 
the men who defended individual 
crowns had retained them. Criswell 
was one and Tom _ Pontecarvo 
of Western Maryland, head man 
among the heavyweights, the other. 
One unusual feature of the compe- 
tition was that in the entire thirty- 
six bouts not a single knockout was 
recorded. , 

Pontecarvo, a fast-stepping, fast- 
punching big fellow, remained in 
possession of his title by triumph- 
ing over Izzy Richter, Penn State 
hope, and former national ie Ss 
leader in an exciting final. 


Pontecarvo’s margin over Richter | 


last-round rally 
It also gave 


was close, his 
enabling him to win. 


Western Maryland second place in) 
much to the 


the team standing, 
delight of 7,000 enthusiastic specta- 


tors, who jammed Recreation Hall | 


to capacity. 
Two Champions Defeated. 


The 


quished their titles were Andy 


Gorski of Western Maryland in the | 


165-pound class and Bernie Kaplan, 
his team-mate, in the light-heavy- 
weight division. 

Gorski bowed before Bill Smith 
of Harvard in the final, while 
Kaplan lost a close decision to | 
Tony Saia of Villanova in the semi- 
final this afternoon. Sala tonight 
ascended to the throne by beating 
Russ Janzan of Army. 

Criswell’s triumph over Bennett 
was featured by a two-fisted attack 
on the part of the defender, who 
did all of the leading and most of 
the punching. After outboxing his 
man at long range in the first round 
Criswell centred his blows for the 
body in the second and just before 
the bell dropped Bennett for a’ 
eount of three. 

The Western Maryland entrant 
grew desperate in the third and /|§ 
rushed in with wild punches, some) 
of which landed, but most of which 
were blocked. lEennett, realizing 


the importance attached to the out- | 


come, swung from the heels, 
Criswell was too clever 
evaded everything. 

There was little doubt about 


but 
and he 


the 


two champions who relin- | 


— I a ee ee ee eee 


verdict, since Criswell won handily, 
still, 
made, 


from the spectators. 


an enthusiastic cheer came 


had assured the Nittany Lions of 
the team title. 


when the announcement was '| 


Not only had) 
Criswell kept his own crown but he/! 


Mike Zeleznock, Penn State, who, 
won the 125-pound crown last year. 


but who outgrew the division, added 
the 135-pound laurels to his list as 


| liant 
thrilling was the meeting between | 


he battered Walter Parmalee in the 


final. 
Zeleznock Shatters Precedent. 


With this decisive victory Zelez- 
| nock became the first man in the 
| history of the Eastern Intercollegi- 
ate Boxing Association ever to have 
| annexed titles in different weights, 
| although quite a number have at- 
'in the past. 

The 125-pound final, which had no 
bearing on the team championship, 
went to Allan Volk, red-headed 
Rutgers battler, who pounded out 
a decision over Eddie Gardner of 
Yale. Volk, a tireless worker, 
turned in a pleasing performance 
as he ducked under Gardner’s left- 
hand leads to score with heavy body 
blows. 

It is interesting to note that Volk 
'and Sala, both lone entrants from 
‘their respective colleges, came 
through with individual champion- 
ships. 

In the 145-pound final the fans 
witnessed one of the best fights of 
the tournament. 
thur McGivern of Syracuse 
_posed Frank Goodman of Penn 
State for the welterweight honors, 
with McGivern gaining the award. 





|pointed McGivern in the 
‘round, but the Syracuse man, pri- 
'marily a slugger, finally found the 
range in the last chapter as he 
| sent Goodman to the ropes with 
hard rights. Except for the first 


| tempted to attain this achievement | 


In this bout Ar-.' 
Op- | 





Goodman, boxing beautifully, out- | 
first | 


| session Goodman was on the de-| 


|fense most of the time, with Mc-| 
ee landing more solid blows. 
| Penn State Defaults Two Bouts. 


Having clinched the honors early 

Penn State, with two potential 
third-place winners, defaulted 
the extra bouts as a_ sporting 
gesture. 





Other point scorers were Harvard, 
6; Villanova, 5; and Yale, Prince- 
‘ton and Army, 3 each. Officials 
and veteran observers agreed that 
it was the most successful tourna- 
ment ever staged. Eleven colleges 
| were entered. 


a 


nus, and erstwhile varsity football ; 
coach at Western Maryland, who 
will lead the Harvard eleven next 
Fall, was an interested spectator, 


in | 





| 


| Zeleznock defeated Parmalee. 





puzzled at the predicament in! 
which he found himself. As he, 
stated himself, ‘‘I rooted for all,’’ 
so the situation was relieved. 


The aft on session, in semi-. 
finals wer contested. attracted a 
crowd of -,500. Despite the slim 
gathering the boxers turned in bril- | 
performances. Especially | 


Kaplan and Sala. 


THE SUMMARIES. 
115-POUND CLASS, 
Semi-Final Round. 

Russell Criswell, Penn State. 
Stuart Finer, Harvard. 
Final Round. 
Criswell defeated Bennett, 
land. 


defeated | 


Western Mary- | 
125-POUND CLASS, 
Semi-Final Round. 

Edward Gardner, Yale, defeated Ben Solo- 

mon, Syracuse. 

Allen Volk, Rutgers, defeated Francis Mc- 

Andrews, Penn State. 
Final Round. 

Volk defeated Gardner. 
185-POUND CLASS, 
Semi-Final Round. 

Mike Zeleznock, Penn State, defeated Larry 

Crampton, Harvard. 

Walter Parmalee, Princeton, defeated Bill 

Meany, Army. 
Final Round. 


145-POUND CLASS, 
Semi-Final Round. 


Son era 
eS 
.» 


— Wide ‘World Photo. 


and Eugene Grace, weight men on the track team. 








Times Wide World Photo, 


Baseball captain J. Leo Myers Jr. and Coach John H. Jefferies. 











College and School Scores 








BASKETBALL. 
COLLEGES. 
Brooklyn Pharmacy 45 
Harvard 3 


Wyoming Sem. $s. a dr. Col. 


Bogota High 28 Cranford 
: helsea (Mass.) 34.Westfield (Mass.) 
Collingswood ; St. Robert's 
lreeland $31 Luzerne 2 
Hamilton Twp. 35...Ridgefield Park 
irving School 45 Peekskill M. A. 2 
Mantius 29 

Meriden (Conn.) 40..Warren Harding 
New Hampton 32 

Pennington 32 .. . Benedict’s Prep 
St. Mary’s(Rath.)$2.St. Peter’s(N.B.) 
Staten Is. Acad. 25.Upsiion Om. Soc. 
Textile 25 Stuyvesant 2 
Trenton High 26@.....New Brunswick 
Trinity School $1 

FRESHMEN. 


Harvard Fr. 36 


Bryn Mawr Col. 35......Swarthmore 
Eden Hall 36....Sacred Heart Acad. 
George Sch. 28 est Town 
a Dame Col, 24..Mt. St. Vincent 
we ft. nape: Col, 
Raton Island Acad. 56. .Alumnae 2 


HOCKEY, 
SCHOOLS. 


la Salle M. A, 3 St. John’s Prep 6 
Se. Frameia @...-cece . damaica Eagles 6 
West Phila. Cath. 1..... Upper Darby 6 


SWIMMING. 
COLLEGES. 


Colgate 40 
Columbia 39 


FRESHMEN. 
Fr. 40 Brown Fr. 27 


WATER POLO. 
COLLEGES. 
Columbia 44 


RIFLE SHOOTING. 
COLLEGES. 
N, U. 1,839 
TO By Col. 1,208 
.Geo. Washington 1,327 
mn. State 1,265 
FRESHMEN. 


Boston U. 


oe . ee We Bee 
Columbia ‘eae 
Navy 1,493. 
Yale 1,267 





Frank Goodman, Penn State, 
Charles Kaddy, Western Maryland. 
Arthur McGivern, 
Montrello, U. S. Coast Guard Academy. 
Final Round. 
McGivern defeated Goodman. 
155-POUND CLASS, 
Semi-Final Round. 
Regan, Syracuse, defeaied 
Keyser, Western Maryland. 
| Lou Ritzie, Penn State, defeated Fred 
Westbrook, U. S. Coast Guard Academy. 
Final Round. 
defeated Regan. 
165-POUND CLASS&. 
Final Round. 


Harvard, 

Western Maryland. 
173-POUND CLASS, 
Semi-Final Round. 

Russ Janzan, Army, defeated John Saw- 
chak, Penn State. 

Tony Sala, Villanova, 
Kaplan, Western Maryla 


Final Round. 
Sala defeated Janzan. 
HEAVYWEIGHT CLASS. 
Final Round. 
Tom Pontecarvo, Western Maryland, de- 


feated Izzy Richter, Penn State. 
THIRD-PLACE BOUTS. 


115-POUND CLASS. 
Asher Black, Syracuse, won from Finer by 


default. 
125-POUND CLASS. 
Solomon won from McAndrews by default. 
135-POUND CLASS. 
Crampton won from Meany by 
145-POUND CLASS. 


George 


Ritzie 


William Smith, 
Gorski, 


defeated Andy 


o_o Bernie 


/ 


default. 


|Kaddy defeated Montrello. 


Dick Harlow, Penn State alum- | 


155-POUND CLASS. 
Keyser won from Westbrook by 
175-POUND CLASS. 


Kaplan won from Sawchak by default. 
“Only .three men entered the 165-pound 
and unlimited heavyweight classea, 


default. 


defeated 


Syracuse, defeated John | 


Don 


McKinley High 1,357..Navy Plebes 1,335 


2 





FENCING. 

COLLEGES. 
a. Ome we OOM. ewes Saltus F. C. 1214 
Columbia 17...... ooeegece Cornell 10 
DY TUE, * « « o‘sea6eumues — Purdue 5 
Lafayette 11. seeebbece .Temple 6 
New York A, Cc. TB. eeeeeeseess Nawy 9 
PC , 8 
Seth Low 1014 oeeaues a ong Island vu 

SCHOOLS. 
ERastern District 5.......... Boys High 
Erasmus Hall 7 ... ... Seward Park 
Evander Childs 6. De Witt Clinton 
Flushing 3% eben . Washington 
Morria 7 eevee. .Cleveland 
Port Richmond e astee New Utrecht 
ee .. senemene ee < Lincoln 
Textile 6 .Madison 


wwe Pris eH ie 


FRESHME N. 


Germantown Acad, ! 
Princeton Fr. 9 


~~ 


Penn Fr. 
Yale Fr. 


COLLEGES. 


Princeton 10 

Chicago 19. 

aebeke os rae ¢7 

Squadron A Freebooters 612 Yale 41, 


FRESHMEN. 
Harvard Fr. 138 


LACROSSE. 
COLLEGES. 
Cc. 10 ,. Swarthmore 9 
GYMNASTICS. 
COLLEGES. 


Phita. L. 


Princeton 
we Ie. = 
Se Us oo ecbeeevdeiaee<coec cue 


FRESHMEN, 

Army Plebes 33 Emerson High 
. TRACK. 
COLLEGES. 


Western State Tea. 75 1-3, 
Ohio ooncteen 27 2-38 


Exeter 43 Andover 38 


SOCCER. 
COLLEGES. 
Phila. Cricket Club 2 
WRESTLING. 


SCHOOLS. 
Andover ee ee Exeter 4% 








FRIENDS CONSOLE HAMAS. 


| Cablegrame Deluge piinebe, Con- 

fined to Berlin Sanatorium. 

BERLIN, March 16 (P).—An ava- 
Janche of cablegrams from anxious 
friends poured into Berlin today 
| for Steve Hamas, American heavy- 
| weight, trying to recuperate in a 
|sanatorium from the pummelling 
he received from Max Schmeling 
last Sunday. 

Charlie Harvey, the _  fighter’s 
manager, told The Associated Press 
that Hamas is feeling “fairly well.’’ 

Hamas and Harvey played hide 
and seek with newspaper men try- 
ing to get information as to Ha- 
mas’s condition. Questions as to 
his whereabouts brought this stoic 
reply from Harvey: 

‘‘Hamas told me over the tele- 
phone he will be all right in a 
week, but I don’t know where he 
is staying.”’ 

It was learned today that Harvey 
will leave Berlin about the middle 
of next week for Paris, but it is 
uncertain whether the fighter will 
accompany him. 

Harvey said physicians at the 
sanatorium hope that the leg numb- 
ness from which Hamas is suffer- 
ing is-due to exhaustion. He said 
Hamas’s knee was weakened by an | 
operation some time ago. 














N.Y. A. C. DEFEATS NAVY. 


Wins With All Three Weapons to 
Triumph by 18-9. 


Special to THE NEW Yorx TIMES. 
ANNAPOLIS, Md., March 16. 
The Nava: Academy fencers lost to 
the New York Athletic Club today, 
18 to 9, being beaten with all three 

weapons. 


Navy made its best showing with | 


the épée, the Winged Foot team 

getting large margins with the foil 
and saber. The summaries: 

FOILS. 
N. Y. A. C. 6, Navy 3. 
Pngogii, N. Y. A. C., defeated a aw eo 
Hanger 5—0: Fragosi, | we - 
defeated Hanger 5—1, Taylor 5—3; Weber 
N. Y. A. C., defeated Taylor 5—4, John- 
ston 5—3; Carmichael, Navy, defeated 
Weber 5—1, Fragosi 5—2; Taylor, Navy, 
defeated Ingoglia 5—3. 
EPEE. 
N. Y. A. C. 5. Navy 4. 

Weber, N. Y. A. C., defeated Johnston 
2—1, Hathaway 2—1; Gerwick, Navy, de- 
feated Kunzig *2-0, Weber 2—1 ; Bennett, 
gual te defeated Fragosi 2—0; Kunzig, N. 

A. C., defeated Bennett tn 1; Fragosi, 
N. Y. A. C., defeated Johnston , 
wick 2—1; Johnston, Navy, defeated Kun- 


zig 2—0. 
SABER. 
BN. ¥. A. GF Navy 32. 

prea. nm. : xX. ‘&, defeated Bilohm 

5-2, Neyman 5—2, Vance 5—3; Kunzig. 

N. Y. A. C., defeated Neyman 5—0; 
Weber, N. Y. 5—1, 
Blohm 5—4, Neyman 5—2; Vance. Navy, 
defeated Kunzig 5—1; Blohm, Navy, de- 
feated Kunzig, 5-2, 


A. C., defeated Vance 





Alexander. 


McVey, 





wenapen. Yale 


|'Mason made 


for the first time 
scored more than two points in suc- | 
|cession with Ed Wilson making a 


over Yale. 
McGowan scored the Harvard bas- 
kets in the overtime. 


[a Meoeee 
| Lavietes ..... 
| Moser 
| Boys, 





—l, Ger- | 


| Snell, 


fl rece TOPS YALE 


| IN FENCING MATCH, 9-8 





ss Saber Victory Decides 


—Eli Freshmen Subdue 
Tiger Cubs, 18-9 


Special to THz New Yorx TIMEs. 
PRINCETON, N. J., March 16.— 
In the closest match staged here all 
season, the Princeton fencing team 
subdued Yale, 9 to 8, in the unil- 
versity gymnasium today. In a pre- 
liminary the Yale freshmen de- 

feated the Tiger cubs, 18 to 9. 


Johnny Wise won the varsity 
meet for the Orange and Black, 





coming through with a victory over | 


Jack Ridgway in the final saver 
bout, after the score had been filed 
at &all. 


VARSITY SUMMARIES. % 
FOILS 
Princeton 6, Yale 3. 
Princeton, defeated 
»-3, amd Calhoun, 5-—2: Harris. Prince- 
ton, defeated Mitchell 5—1, and Tomp- 
kins, 5—2;. Schein, Princeton, defeated 
Holcombe, 5—4, and Calhoun, 5—3: Hol- 
combe, Yale, defeated Alexander. 
and Harris, o—3; Mitchell, 

Schein, 5—1. 


Mitchell, 


Yale, defeated 


EPEF. 
Yale 3, Princeton 1, 

Tompkins, Yale, defeated Alexander. 2? 1. 
and Smith, 2—1; Evans. Yale. defeated 
Smith, 2—0: Alexander, Princeton. de- 
feated Evans, 2—v. 

SABER. 
Yale 2, Princeton 2. 

V Yale, defeated Harris. 5—3. and 

Wise, 5—4: Harris, Princeton. defeated 

Ridgway, 5—3; Wise, Princeton, defeated 

Ridgway, 5—3. 


FRESHMAN SUMMARIES. 
FOILS. 
Yale 8, Princeton 1. 


defeated Spitz, 
—1, and Lazaron, 5—3: 
feated Spitz, 5—4, 


5S—3, Copp, 
fiscidi, Yale, de- 
and Copp, 5-2, and 
Lazaron, 5—2; Perakos, Yale, defeated 
Spitz, 5—1, and Lazaron, 5—4; Moore, 
Princeton, defeated Stillson, 5—1. 
EPEE. 
Yale 6, Princeton 3. 
Grasson Yale, defeated Sarnoff, 2— 
lor, 2—1, and West, 2—0; Miller, 
defeated Sarnoff, 2—0: Randall, 
feated Taylor, 2—1; Ramsey, 
feated Busby, 2—0; West, 
feated Randall, 2—0, and Miller 2—1; 
Sarnoff, Princeton, defeated Walker, 2—0. 
SABER. 
Princeton 5, Yale 4. 
Peckworth, Princeton, defeated O'Connell, 
4, and Scott, 5—2; Littlehale, Prince- 
ton, defeated O’Connell, 5—4: Yale, 
Princeton, defeated Seymour. 5—3: 
ilton, Princeton, defeated Seybolt, 
Viscidi, Yale, defeated Hamilton, 
Peckworth, 5—3, and  Littlehale. 
O'Connell, Yale, defeated _Hamitton. 


HARVARD QUINTET 
TOPS YALE BY 34- 18 


Continued From Page One. 


0, Tay- 
Yale, 


Yale, de- 


o—3; 
ws 
aa 





one by Ray Lavietes. Again Miles 
broke the Harvard streak, this time 


| on a shot from the right corner. 


Before the half ended, however, 
a foul and then 
Lavietes and Gray got two-pointers 
giving ‘Harvard a 23-7 lead at the 


|end of the opening session. 


Dick Fletcher started the Har- 
vard scoring in the second half with 
a free try and then Tom Wilson 


made a fine left-handed shot from 
| the side for Yale. 
|a basket and a foul and Gray and 
| Fletcher baskets apiece to give Har- 
'vard a 28—9 advantage at the end 
| of the first five minutes. 


Kollinites made 


With Harvard ahead, 31—11, Yale | 
in the game | 


foul goal and Tom Wilson a basket 
but it was just a momentary threat 
as Harvard soon found the range | 
and coasted in for the triumph. 
The freshman game resulted in a 
50-29 overtime victory for Harvard 
Bill Lee and Captain | 


The line-ups: 
VARSITY GAME. 
(34). YALE 


HARVARD (18). 


Oo 


| CORP ORCOCOOO™ 


oan 


Mason 
Gray, 
Spring 
Fletcher, 
Kollinites, 
Robinson .....0 0 


T 3 834| Total 
Referee—Dave Walsh. Umpire—E. 
her. Time of halves—20 minutes. 
FRESHMAN GAME. 


HARVARD sh Sy: 1 YALE FR. 


3 ° 7 | Franz, 
mi | Jellinghaus 7 
) VIL. Gallag’r, rf.2 
9 ' Currier 0 
2' Wells, 
0 | Foskett 
hd Speers 


SORHOOWNO 


S) 
ee 
&Onc HOCH NCO: 


|. MOWOOONHO 


| Armstrong 


Qo 
to 
= 
vs) 


~~ 
~ 
_ © 


wewococcocer”™: 


McGowan, 
Lowman, 
Shirk 
Lee, c 


a 
— 


~) 


Referees. Clark and Appiani. Time 


balves 20 minutes,” 


a—3, | 


Yale, de- | 


Princeton. de- | 


Ham- | 


PENNINGTON RETAINS 
BASKETBALL CROWN 


Roats St. Benedict’s, 32-21, to 
Keep New Jersey Group 4 
Prep School Title. 


Special to THz NEW YORK TIMES. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., March 
16.—Pennington retained its New 
Jersey State Group 4 preparatory 
schools State championship today 
by scoring a 32-to-21 victory over 
St. Benedict’s of Newark. 
Group 2 prep schools crown was 








which vanquished St. 
New Brunswick, 32 to 31, 
overtime period. 


in an 


division Bogota disposed of Cran- 
ford, 28 to 24, to gain its first State 
title in the history of the school. 

Hamilton Township of Trenton 
won its first State basketball 
crown by subduing Ridgefield Park, 
35 to 7, in the Group 3 final for 
high schools tonight. 

In group 4, Trenton captured the 
honors for the fourth straight sea- 
son by defeating New Brunswick 
High, 20 to 16. The game concluded 
the seventeenth annual tournament. 

The line-ups: 

PENNINGTON (32).(ST. BENED’T’S 
G.F.P. G. 
Benyon, If....3 1 7|W.Golgosky,if 1 
Appel, rf.....3 0 6E. Groome... 
Dubino, ¢.....1 2 4, Delaney, rf.. 
Jost, ig... -ccee4 210\F. Groome... 
rg. ones 1 3/Kenah, c .... 
1 0 2!}McDonald ... 


—| Sweeney, 
13 6 32. Kelly, 


| 


.-) ST. PETER’S: «8 


— 
a 


of esimeaalel 


| WS OM 
ed y 
el wwoowwonw. 





= ON 
~ 


ST. MARY'S ( 


| Kraft, 

| Sheridan, 
Shea 

|} Bischoff, ° 
Smith, lg... 
McCabe, 


Total 


S| Horveth, 


~ isd meg” 
co) eens De 
| encom com.>” 


Ww 
— 


5 Kolb, oS 
~ 


In Group 2 of the high schools | 


MICHIGAN MERMEN 
WIN BIG TEN TITLE 


Collect 59 Points for Fifth 
Straight Triumph in Meet 
Marked by New Records. 








ILLINOIS’ FINISHES NEXT 








won by St. Mary’s of Rutherford, | 
Peter’s of | 





BOGOTA 9), CRANFORD (24). 
G.F G.F 
| H. Roberts. 
|} Smith, rf. 
Beckman, 1 
R. Roberts, 
Thorne, rg.... 
Sparago 


Dadd, rf 
‘Lusardi, 


Cameron, 


HA’TON TSP. 


z 


~ 
Bl mene mesents.e 


RIDGEF’D PK. 


ll 


"ts oo 
ho 


| econmooro”™ 
= 
|cooomanmmo-” 


Victoria, If... 
Pfeifer, rf... 
rr 
Mihanowick . 
Fackienier, c. 
C’nningh’m,lg 
Cohen, 
D 


Koerner, Iif.. 
Sedor, rf. 
Wate Gecce 
Welsh 
Lanning, 
Murphy, 
Stillwell 


i) Lib isbaieing 
| OR pee 


~ 
ro 





S| COOMMHOOO 


> 


~ 
one 


0! HBPORROM Ow Te a3 


2 SS 
3/ Tretchy 
0] Saweceny, 
: 5| Brock 
H. Olinsky, rg. 0) Eisler, Se . 
I.. Olinsky ... 
el -e«ccsceoe 
20 | Yuran, rg ... 





a 


| RPOorWoOOoNW 4 
~~ at enone, 
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SWIM HONORS TAKEN 


The | Scores 25 Points, Leading lowa 


by One—Victors Place Four 
Individual Champions. 





CHAMPAIGN, Ill., March 16 (2. 
—Michigan won its fifth consecutive 
Western Conference swimming 
championship tonight with a total 
of 59 points in a meet that saw every 
standing Big Ten record, with one 
exception, shattered. 

Illinois. finished in second place 
with 25 points and Iowa trailed 
closely behind with 24. Other teams 
scores were: Ohio State, 20; North- 
western, 14; Chicago, 9; Wisconsin, 
7; Indiana, 4; Minnesota, 3. 

The title-winning Wolverines 
placed four individual champions 
and one relay winner. Chuck Flach- 
mann won two first places for Illi- 
nois in eclipsing the Big Ten rec- 
ords in the 50 and 100-yard dashes, 
and Wes Busby of Iowa annexed 
first place in the fancy diving to 
account for the other first place. 

Michigan’s 300-yard medley relay 
team clipped seven seconds off the 
old record and bettered the national 
collegiate mark in winning the 
event in 3:03.5. Taylor Drysdale 
set a new mark at 1:39.3 in the 150- 
yard back-stroke. 

Jack Kasley, ace Wolverine breast- 
stroker, set up a new record in the 
200-vard event, with a 2:30.3 race. 
Tex Robertson smashed the old 440- 
yard free style record by eight sec- 
|onds with a 4:58.6 effort. 

The other mark was bettered by 
the Illinois 400-yard free style relay 
squad when it negotiated the dis- 
tance in 3:40.1. 


SULLIVAN AND COFFIN 
ADVANCE AT BUFFALO 


Tarn Back Bargard-W yckoff to 
Reach Semi-Finals of Squash 
Racquets Play. 











BUFFALO, N. Y., March 16 (7). 
—Neil Sullivan and Roy R. Coffin, 
national champions, advanced to 
the semi-finals of the United States 
Squash Racquets Asosciation’s 
doubles tournament today, playing 
| only once to gain their place. They 


| defeated Henry P. Burgard and G. 


| |: OF ST. FRANCIS PREP 


'usurved the other semi-final posi- 


Brooklyn Team Scores in Meet 


at Lehigh—McDermott Sets 
Record in Backstroke. 


Special to THE New YorK TIMES. 

BETHLEHEM, Pa., March 16.— 
| Represented by a well balanced 
| squad, St. Francis Prep of Brook- 
lyn, with 27 points, captured the 
team honors in the fourth annual 
interscholastic swimming meet at 
Lehigh University today. 

In addition to winning the team 
honors the Brooklyn boys took the 
majority of the individual laurels. 

Tom McDermott of George Wash- 
ington High, New York scholastic 
champion in the backstroke, set the 
only new meet record when he ne- 
gotiated the 100-yard distance 
1:06-1-5. 

THE SUMMARIES. 


200-Yard Relay—Won by Haverford High 
(Young, Garthwaite, Harrison and Tag- 
gart); Allentown High, second; 





in 


| 
i 
f 


M. Wyckoff, Buffalo, 15—10, 15—8, 
15—12. 

Three other Philadelphia teams 
tions, with Don Strachan and 
Brendon R. Walsh, favored with 
Sullivan and Coffin, also advanc- 
ing without trouble. 

The tournament be 


will con- 


cluded tomorrow. 


| 


| 





THE SUMMARIES, 
First Round. 


Neil Sullivan and Roy R. Coffin, Philade|l- 
phia, drew a bye; Henry P. Burgard and 
G. M. Wyckoff, Buffalo, defeated John 
S. Ewing and J. Crossan Cooper, Balti- 
more, 17—14, 12—15, 6—15, 15—9, 15—13; 
David McMullin and William H. Large, 
Philadelphia, defeated Cyrus H. Polley 
and Hardin H. Littel, Buffalo, 15—12, 
15—11, 12—15, 15—5; Andrew C. Ingraham 
and Leroy Weir, Cleveland, defeated John 
T. Nitterauer, Buffalo, and 8. P. Clark, 
Philadelphia, 15—7, 15—8, 15—12. 

J. C. Cornish and A. Sonnebend, Boston, 
defeated Charles Symington and James 

Standish, Detroit, 15—10, 13—18, 
15—4; William Slack and Fred 
’ Philadelphia, defeated William R. 
Boocock year, Buf- 
falo, 15—12; . a 
Bigelow, New York, and * 
Buffalo, defeated Jesse Dan 
Adrian W. Smith, Buffalo. 10—15, 
15—7, 17—15; Don Strachan and Brendon 
R. Walsh, . Philadelphia, drew a by¢. 


Second Round. 


|Sullivan and Coffin defeated Burgard and 


West | 


Catholic High, Philadelphia. third; Massa- ' 


chusetts Military Academy, fourth. Time— 

| 1343 2-8. 

, 100-Yard Breast-Stroke—Won by Steven- 
son, St. Francis Prep: McKee, West 
Philadelphia Catholic, second: Brooks, 
Bethlehem High, third; Folwell, Allen- 
town High, fourth. Time—1:09. 
50-Yard ree Style—Won by 
Massachusetts Military Academy; Fred- 
erick, Allentown High, second: McDer- 
mott, George Washington High, New 
York, third; Zinkand, St. 
fourth. Time— 0:25. 

| 200- Yard Free Style— Won by Kevil, 
Francis Prep; Miller, Barringer 
second; Coll, St. Francis Prep, 
Young, Haverford High, fourth. 
2:29 


100-Yard Back-Stroke—Won by McDermott, 
George Washington High, 
Blose, Allentown High, second; Davidson, 
F. and M. Academy, third; Wetmore, 
Easton High, fourth. Time—1:07. 
Diving—Won by Lacombe, Massachusetts 
Military Academy; Price, St. Francis 
Prep, second; Zenwartz, Reading High, 
third; Dreas, Allentown High, fourth. 
100-Yard Free Style—Won by Hytowitz, 
Massachusetts Military Academy; Kevil, 
St. Francis, second; Miller, Sorringes 
High, third; Taggart, Haverford High, 
fourth. Time—0:54 1-5. 

150-Yard Medley Relay—Won by § 8t. 
Francis Prep (Barlie, Stevenson and 
Zinkand); West Philadelphia 
High, second; Allentown High, third; 
Massachusetts Military Academy, fourth. 
Time—1:27 1-5 


Hytowitz, 


St. 
High, 





LA SALLE MILITARY WINS. 


Defeats St. John’s Prep Sextet by | 
3-0—St. Francis Prep Ties. 
| 


| The La Salle Military Academy 
|hockey team defeated the _ St. 











| John’ ¢ Prep sextet at the Brooklyn | 200-Yard 


Wyckoff, 15—10, 15—8, 15—12; MeMullin 
and Large defeated Ingraham and Wier, 
10—15, 15—13, 9—15- Strachan and Walsh 
defeated Cornish and Sonnebend, 15—9. 
15—8, 15—11; Slack and Hart defeated 
Bigelow and ‘Rogers, g@i5—9, 15—8, 15—7. 





COLUMBIA RETAINS 


Francis Prep, | 


third; | 
Time— 


| 


Sew York: | Wright won 


| 





Catholic | 


WATER POLO TITLE 


Continued From Page One. 


the 220 and Charley 
Schetlin scored an easy victory in 
the 440. 

Bill Roveto, Lion sophomore star, 
was in excellent form. He won the 
fancy dive with a total of 109.88 
points, against Bob Helme’s total 
of 90.84 for the Red and Blue. 


THE SUMMARIES. 
SWIMMING. 
220-Yard Free Style—Won by Tom Wright, 
Columbia: Charles Schetlin, Columbia, 
second; Howard Boerner, Penn, third. 
Time—2:25 2-5. 





| 50-Yard Free Style—Won by Gene Jennings, 


| 


Ice Palace last night, 3 to 0. Wil-| 


for 
team’s 


‘fred Valiquette, centre 
| Salle, tallied two of his 
| goals. 
| team played 
same rink. 


to a 2-2 tie on the 


La | 


A week ago last night the! 


| In a preliminary game the St.) 


‘Francis Prep stick-wielders 


|held to a 
| maica Eagles. The rival goalies, 
|'George Wilder and John Waade, 
| played brilliantly. Al. Prieato, St. 
'Francis’s star centre, turned 
several fine dashes, 
beat Waade. 
The line-ups: 
os P.: secpapaang We eppprene: ~ 


(@). (0). 
Goal d 


Wing 
Francis: 3 
OO’ Keffe. 
B. Edwards, 
Boyle, 


Spares—S8t. 
Lind, Ferrara, 
Waade, J. Obst, 

Penalties—Ferrara, 
each. 

Referees—Murray and Burk. Time of pe- 
riods—Three of 12 minutes each. 

LA SALLE M. A. (3). ST. JOHN’S P. (6). 
Lombardi C. Anderson 
Helies 


one minute 


Valiquette 
Zith 


. Wing 

Valiquette 2, Fleming. 
ermylin, 
John’s: 


Goals—La ‘Salle: 
Spares—La Salle: 
Bordman, Hayes. 
Coy. 
Penalties—Heiles, 
one minute each. 
Referees—Murray and Burk. Time of pe- 
riods—-Three of 12 minutes each, x 


St. Reilly 


Bailey, Reilly, 





in | 
| Ameno 

but could not | 

| Wright 2, Ameno 2, Patterson. 

/+ —Ameno 2, Coleman 6, Gleed 2 


were | 
scoreless tie by the Ja- | 


Columbia; Gene Gisburne, Penn, second; 
George Groff, Penn, third. Time—0:24 1-5. 
Fancy Dive—Won by Bill Roveto, Columbia 
(109.88 points): Robert Helme, Penn 
(90.84), second: Cecil Fowler, Penn 
(85.84), third. 
440-Yard Free Style—Won b Charles 
Schetlin, Columbia; Tom Wright, Colum- 
bia, second: Howard Boerner, Penn, third. 
Time—5:31 2-5. 
150-Yard Back Stroke—Won by Gene Jen- 
nings, Columbia; Jack Mulcahy, Columbia, 
second; Fred Wood, Penn, third. Time— 


1:54 2-5. 

Breast-Stroke—Won by Joe 
Hugh Olson, Columbia, 
Columbia, third. 


Style—Won by 
Bill Smith, Penn, 
Columbia, third. 


Esherick, Penn; 
second: Alan Lowenthal, 
Time—2:49 4-5. 
100- Yard Free 
Groff, Penn; 
Gene Jennings, 
0:55 1-5. 
400-Yard Relay—Wor by Penn. (Nearing, 
Sanville, Gisburne, Groff); Columbia, sec- 
ond (Smythe, Schiffer, Staples, Barber). 
Time—3:54. 
WATER POLO. 
(44). PENN 


George 
second; 
Time— 


COLUMBIA 
Patterson 


| Redding 





aietketieiks J: Anderson | 


Donahy, | 
Mc- 


Hicks, | 


Mulcahy 
Wright 
Schetlin 


pitt 

Coleman 

ws Meier 
Mulcahy 3, 
Foul Goals 


Touch goals- Redding 6, 


Substitutions—Columbia: Philips for 
Wright, Davenport for Patterson, Lincoln 
for Redding, Shoesmith for Schetlin. Penn: 
Keliberg for Meier, Smith for Gleed, Esher- 
ick for Sloane. 

Referee—Beard, Bedford Y. M. C. A, 


Time of halves—8 minutes. 
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Worters Has Star Role as Americans Play Scoreless Deadlock With Maroons 


_ 


— 





National Hockey League 
Results and Standings 


Last Night’s Results. 
Americans 0, Maroons 0 (over- 
time). 
Toronto 5, Canadiens 3. 
Chicago 5, Boston. 2. 


AMERICANS TIE 0-0 
WITH MAROON SIX 


Close Their National League 
Season in Turbulent Game 
at Montreal Forum. 








Standings of the Clubs. 

INTERNATIONAL GROUP. 
: tb. 

14 

19 

21 

27 

30 


Toronto 

Maroons ..... os cae 
Canadiens 
Americans 
a ee 





WORTERS STARS IN NETS 





; AMERICAN GROUP. 
Goalie Plays in Sensational 


Manner, Making Two Saves 
While Prone on Ice. 





By The Associated Press. 

MONTREAL, March  16.—The 
New York Americans battled the 
Montreal Maroons to a scoreless he 
tonight in their last game of the) 
National Hockey League schedule 
before a crowd of 7,000. 

The Maroons were the aggressors | 
through most of the three regular | 
periods and the ten-minute overtime | 
session, and were only kept from | 
victory by a marvelous display of 
goal- keeping by Roy Worters in the | 
American net. 

Time after time in the first two 
periods, which were dull in spots, | 
Worters made sensational saves. | 
On one occasion he swept back two 
shots which seemed going for med 
while flat on the ice, after warding 
off a drive that sent him sprawling. 
In the furious overtime rush of the 
Maroons he had eight saves, all 
hard ones, to four for Alex Connell, 
the Montreal netman. 


Three Get Major Penalties. | 


The game, full of minor penalties | 
for rough work, was climaxed by 4} 
free-for-all in the closing minutes of 
the third period, when Bill Brydge 
and Lionel Conacher ogame wd BOSTON, March 16 
tore off their gloves and waded in| ; 
with their fists, Hooley Smith then National Hockey Leagues line-up 
coming into the fight. In a moment | 
nearly all the members of both ‘cided tonight when the Chicago 
teams were embroiled. After they; Black Hawks gained a 5-2 victory 
finally were straightened out, Con- | oy rer the first-place Boston Bruins 
acher, Brydge and Smith were | before 15,000 at the Boston Garden. 


given major penalties. Th 
e victory clinched second 
ee ee american | 'place in the American division for 


rushes on Connell, as did Brydge | 
and Schriner, Brydge passing out) the Hawks, who drew into a 3-0) 
from the side of the nets, but | lead during the first period. Harold 
Schriner’s shot was blocked. The 
Maroons dashed in on Worters but. 
were unsuccessful. 

Conacher and Trottier led two at- 
tacks for the Maroons. Schriner | 
slammed a hard shot at Connell, 
the force carrying the Montreal! 
goalie’s stick into the boards. Carr 
_ was skating to the net in the final 
minute of the period when Ward 
stole the puck from him, and, 
Evans. Maroon defenseman, was} 
then given a penalty for high stick- 
ing with Carr. 


Maroons Stay on Attack. 


Tonight’s Schedule. 


Rangers vs. Chicago at Madison 
Square Garden. 
Canadiens at Detroit. 


BLACK HAWKS TOP 
BRUIN SEXTET, 0-2 














can Group of League Before 
15,000 Onlookers. 





MARCH TALLIES 3 MARKERS | 





Maple Leafs Halt Canadiens by 
5-3 at Toronto, With Conacher 
Showing the Way. 








Chicago tallies and the other pair. 
| were turned in by Louis Trudel | 
and Art Coulter. 

Dit Clapper and Nels 
rammed in the Boston tallies dur- 
ing the second session. was a| 
costly setback to the 
'during the final session Paul 
| taynes, speedy third-line centre, 
suffered a deep gash on his left 
‘instep when tripped by Defense- 
man Art Wiebe on the 
blue line. 
| - The injury was expected to keep 
|Haynes idle during most of the 
| first-place 

Despite the fact they were a man tween the Bruins and the Toronto 
short, Evans being still in the box) wanle Leafs, who open their series 
serving the remainder of his first | here next Saturday night. 
period penalty, the Maroons opened; The line-up: g 
a heavy attack on Worters. In the! ¢pyicaco 1). BOSTON (2). 
second Evans returned and at full! Chabot ............Goal......... Thompson 
strength the Montrealers continued | BUTKE -+e-- sees on goed 
their offensive. Wentworth dashed | Morenz . Kaminsky 
down the ice from centre and after Cottselig arry 

. : " Arce .. Ving 
getting control of a bouncing disk, | Goais--March 3. ‘Trudeli, Coulter, Clapper, 
drew Worters out of the net but | Stewart. 
missed. Banco Chicago: Romnes, P. 
ompson, Levinsky, Wiebe, Mc- 

The Maroons swept into a fast! Fadyen, Kendall, Trudell. Stew- 
offensive which forced Worters to Rag omen -—— Davie, 
step around, but the pace slack-|~ penalties oO Neill 2” 
ened when Carr and Evans were | Siebert, Couture, Shill, 
waved to the penalty box for rough- | “*®s each). 
ing. Ward was ready to slam the 
puck at Worters when Oliver 
dashed in to steal the puck. North- 
cott sent a long drive at Worters 
and on the next play Himes was in 
on Connell, but was skated off be- 


fore he could get his shot away. 
3, in a National Hockey League 


+ 
Aw 


Couture, 
Cook, 
Boston: 
McInenley, 

Shannon. 
Wiebe 2, March 2, 
McInenley (2 min- 


Becomes Double Hero. 


TORONTO, March 17 (7?).—Char- 
lie Conacher tonight established 
himself as a double hero while the 
Toronto Maple Leafs were hum- 
bling the Montreal Canadiens, 5 to 





| for the play-offs was definitely de-' 


Clinch Second Place in Ameri- 


CANTOWITZ BREAKS 
MILE MARK IN MEET: 





(7P).—The | 





'March accounted for three of the. 


Stanley Cup strife be- | 


Stewart | 


/ ances, 


| 440-yard run, 





Wentworth’s Rush Stopped. | game. 


The Maroons swarmed around the : 
American net as the third period. 
got under way. Wentworth left his, 
defense post to Stage a long rush, 
his shot being stopped by Worters. 
Robinson had Worters stretched out 
on the ice, but the New York 
goalie stopped his shot and then, gest thrills of the season. The 
halted the drive of Blinco, who/ Leafs were always in front, but the 
pounced on the rebound. | Habitants threw caution to the 

After Emms had toppled Ward,.| winds and were always dangerous. 
R. Smith charged Emms from be-; Conacher, in form again after 
hind. Brydge piled in with his! missing a couple of games because 
fists, and for a moment a general! of a severe cold, bagged two goals 
flare-up threatened. .R. Smithand' in the first period as he went out 
Brydge were given two-minute pen-/| early to fatten his league-leading 
alties. The period ended with no! scoring record. His other goal 
scoring. came late in the second frame after 

In a general free-for-all at the} goals by Roy Goldsworthy and Wil- 
close of the third period, R. Smith, | dor Larochelle had put the Cana- 
Brydge and Conacher collected; diens in the running. 
major penalties. After these pen- Hainsworth was cut over the eye 
alties were handed out, Murray} in the play on which Jack McGill 
was given a minor. The teams! scored the third Canadien goal. 
battled through the overtime period | While he left the ice to get patched 
with no scoring. up, Conacher guarded the. net for 
~ The line-up: about two minutes. 


AMERICANS (6). TORONTO (5). CANADIENS (3). 
f Goal Hainsworth ] Cud 


team’s goals, 
turn in the 


the big fellow took a 
nets while Goalie 


| pairs. 

With nothing at_ stake, 
| teame played wide-open hockey, 
giving 9.546 fans one of their big- 


MAROONS (90). 
biases, SAGGa 
Wentworth 


.. Northcott | 
. Conather 
Trottier 


Hing 
Goals—Conacher 3, .Kilrea, Thoms, Golds- 
worthy, Larochelle, McGill. 
Spares—Toronto: Kelly, Boll, Hollett, Day, 
Cotton, Conacher, Jackson, Primeau. Cana- 
diens: G. Mantha, Savage,. Crutchfield, 


Riley, McGill, Mondou, Goldsworthy, Jen- | 





Robinson 

- McManus | 
Gainor 

Miller 

Evans (2 min- 


ciIns. 
Penalty—Clancy (2 minutes). 





~_—-- 


Penalties--First period: 
utes). Second period: Carr. Evans (2 min- 
utes each). Third period: Brydzge, R. 
Smith, Murray (2 minutes each). Brydgze, 
Conacher, R. Smith (5- minutes each). 
Overtime period: Carr, Trottier (2 minutes 
each). 

Referees—Eusable,. 
Bell. 


_—_—_—_— 


Sports Today 








AUTOMOBILE RACING. 


Midget race at New York Coliseum, East | 
177th Street and Bronx River, Bronx, 
2 


P. M. | 
| FENCING. | 
|Saber tournament at Fencers: Club, 320 

East Fifty-third Street........ 2:30 P. M. 
HOCKEY. 

New York Rangers vs. Chicago Black 
Hawks, National League game, at Mad- 
ison Square Garden, Eighth Avenue and 
Fiftieth Street 8:4 - M. 

Brooklyn H. C. vs. Metropolitan Junior All 
Stars, Metropojitan A. A. .U. junior 
championship final, at Madison Square 
Garden Pe ae 

Bayside-Summit Bears vs. Jamaica Hawks, 
Lester Patrick Trophy series game, at 
Madison Square Garden........ 2:15 P. M. 

Crescent Athletic-Hamilton Club vs. Her- 
shey H. C., Hershey Cup series game, at 
Madison Square ae 3:30 P. M. 


MARATHON. 


Metropolitan A. A. U. championship, from 
City Hal! to Jamaica 2P. M. 


Daigneault and Billy | 


Time of periods—20 minutes. 


RANGERS PLAY TONIGHT. 


Meet Black Hawks in Final Game | 
of Regular Season in Garden. 











The regular season of the Na- 
tional Hockey League will come to 
a close on Tuesday night, on fronts 
considerably removed from this 
city. The final game of the regular 
campaign in New York will be 
played at Madison Square Garden 
tonight, when the New York Rang- 
ers oppose the Chicago Black 
Hawks. 


The probable line-up for the game 
tonight: 


New York R. C. vs. French R. ye * Gas 
Companies Field, Astoria...... 2:30 P: M. 
SOCCER, 

New York Americans vs. Scots-Americans, 
Eastern semi-final of National Challenge 
Cup at Starlight Park, East 177th Street 
and Bronx River, Pronx 3 P. M. 
Brooklyn Celtics vs. Ameri- 
can League game, at Commercial Field, 
a Avenue and Lincoln Road, | zBrook- 

M 


rege. 
SEs os ... Chabot 
pamPEUNO. «2 00--.. Coulter 
[UeR. secceosss.. Burke 
Se Es «0 co 00 coe o MOFSRE 
Pe. ccceteces >... MOreh 
bes SUPER. cr csecee. Gotteciizs 
Ce. sccecsess.+ WiIeee 
. Spare........ Thompson 


Brookhattan, 


SWIMMING, 
A. A. U. meet at Park Central wee 


Besides bagging three of his | 





SCENE ‘DURING RECENT GYMNASTIC EXHIBITION AT MOUNT HOLYOKE. 





Misses Elizabeth Lambert of Scarsdale, N. Y.; Barbara Palser of Worcester, Mass.; E. Virginia Becker of Maplewood, N. J.: Dorothea 


Love of Maplewood, N. J., holding. Lois. Krieger of East Orange, N. J.; Evelyn Battey of New Rochelle, N. 


chester, Mass., and Betty ’ Abbot of Wellesley, Mass. 


Y.; A. Beryl Sutherland of Dor- | 











Covers Distance in 4:47.6 to 
Beat Record by 3.2 Seconds 
at School Centre Games. 





Two meet records were shattered 
and another equaled last night in 
the nineteenth annual indoor track | 
and field championship games of | 
the League of Neighborhood School | 
Centres at the 102d Engineers’ | 
Armory. 

With a crowd of more than 3,000) 
| looking on as 1,150 athletes com-| 


Bruins for | peted, two Brooklyn youths, David | 


| Cantowitz and Joseph Perganment, 





| 


| 


| woman, 
‘standing broad jump and running. 


registered record-breaking perform- | 


Harold Perlman of P.S. 75, 


Chicago : the Bronx, equaled the standard of; 
>" | 10.6 seconds for the 100-yard dash, 


barely heating Karl Smith of Rich-| 


mond Hill High School. 
Cantowitz, a rugged youngster of 


Leading | 
the Brooklyn entrant 


Joseph Fox of P. S. 86, the Bronx, 
was third. Cantowitz-bettered the 
former mark by 3.2 seconds. 


Greene Also Victor in Mile. 


Because of the large number of 
entries for the mile, the committee 
conducted two races at the distance. 
William Greene, P. S. 189, Manhat- 
tan, won the second event in 4:53.8. 
A fast finish won for Greene from 
Morris Luft of P. S. 147, Brooklyn. 
Richard Kammann, P. S. 127, was 
third. 

In producing a new mark in the 
Perganment, from 
P. S. 66, covered the distance in 
55.3 seconds, bettering the record | 
by 3-10 of a second. Running in| 
the van from start to finish, Per- | 


_ganment won by three yards from | 


George Hainsworth retired for re-| David Schubert, 


| 


both | 
|Nick Pallidino of P. 








Murdoch ., PeEEEDs wcccces.+. Couture 
Keeling ... SPOre.......... Levinsky 
Connolly .. See SEE. cc ceccce ee MOUGAall 
Pee EER. pe cececcce he COOK 
DER. cc cecscess GRORRROCH | 
. spare........ McFadyen '! 
Es 0 vane cc cece SIU 


Seventh 

Avenue and Fifty-sixth Street. P. M. 
YACHTING. 

nt (N. Y.) Yacht Club, dinghy re- 

catta A. | 

Manhasset Bay (L. I.) Yacht Club, Wy A 

regatta . Mz. 


Somers ... 
‘Johnsok! . ‘ 
re 
MacKenzie . se aaee 


Larch 





ereeeew eos Ce ee eeste st eeeeeae 


| 187, Brooklyn. 


lyn.. George Judge of the High | 
School of Commerce was third. 

One of the youngest competitors, 
S. 115, Man- 
hattan, won the 220-yard dash. 
Nick, a 15-year-old sophomore at 
Textile High, won by two feet from 
Henry Winitt, P. S. 75, Bronx. Ed 
Epstein of P. S. 96, Brooklyn, was 
third. The winner's time was 25.4 
seconds. 

Tony Burtolamy of P. 8. 137, 
Brooklyn, was impressive in lead- 
ing a formidable field in the 60 
yard dash. Burtolamy, who nego- 
tiated the distance in 7:04, was a 
yard in front of Joe Martin of P. 
S. 189, Manhattan. 


Sturn Takes 70-Yard Dash. 


The winner of the 70-yard dash 
was Joe Sturn of P. S. 189, Brook- 
lyn, who gained a victory over Al 
Delvecchio of P. S. 189, Brooklyn, 
in 8.1 seconds. 

Morris Berkofsky of P. S. 183, 
Brooklyn, with a leap of 5 feet 11 
inches, captured the high jump. Ed 


ne} Krelus of P. S. 147, Brooklyn, was 


runner-up and Irving Katz of P. S. 
75, Bronx, third. 

In the relay competition P. S. 
189, Manhattan, dominated the mile 
event. P. S.18 of Manhattan won 
|the 880-yard relay, beating P. S. 
The 440-yard relay 
‘went to P. S. 89, Manhattan, with 
'P. S. 189 the runner-up. 


P. S. 189, with 31 points, won) 


ithe team prize, P. S. 27 being sec- | 
ond with 27. P. S. 183 was third | 


| with 24, 


GOLDSTEIN IN TRIUMPH. 


Advances in Title Handball Play 
by Victory Over Grossman. 








Harry Goldstein, top-ranked play- 
er from the Trinity Club, advanced 
a step nearer to his second National 
A. A. U. one-wall handball singles 
championship by halting Harold 
Grossman, a team-mate, 21—8, 21—14 
in the quarter-final round yesterday 
at the Union Temple gymnasium in 
Brooklyn 

Dave Margolis, Trinity Club, up- 
set George Baskin, second-seeded 
entrant and last year’s runner-up in 
straight games, 21—9, 21—20. Bas- 
kin represents the Bensonhurst Jew- 
ish Community House. 

Others to gain semi-final brackets 
were Sol Weissbein, Twenty-third 
Street Y. M. C. A., who eliminated 
Louis Cavallone, Trinity, 21—8, 
20—21, 21—17, and Jack Londin, 


Palm 
Trinity, who conquered Harold Was- a 


serspring, 21—8, 


21—14. 


Union Temple, 


| 


_P. 8. 183, turned in the outstanding | as oS ae 
feat of the exciting card in winning 
'one of the mile events. 
| throughout, 
| won by ten yards in 4:47.6, defeat- 
_ing Leo Diegan of P.S. 70, Queens. 


| events that make her a real threat 





| 





Women in Sports 








By MARIBEL Y. VINSON. 
When the women’s national in-,; tion for College Women is to be 


door track and field championships 
take place in St. Louis on Friday, 
the Metropolitan district will have 
only two representatives, but they 
will be strong contenders in their 
chosen events. Miss Alice Arden of 
the Dragon Club wilf defend her na- 
| tional high jump title. The attrac- 
tive tall blonde athlete, who holds 
the record with a jump of 5 feet 3% 
inches, is favcred to repeat. Mrs. 
Effy 
Turn Verein, 
will enter the _ shot-put, 


high jump. 


Miss Rena MacDonald of Boston 


is the ranking star in the shot-put, 


‘Boston Swimming Association holds 


the record of 8 feet 10 inches in the. 


standing broad jump, but Mrs. Storz 
in both 


for top honors. As a high jumper 
Mrs. Storz is among the best as 
she won the Newport A. C. invita- 
tion event last week with a leap of 
5 feet %& inch. 





Oord Storz of the Newark | 
a versatile sports-| 
technique and organization. 
dents will conduct discussions for 
| the most part, the only professional! 
speakers being Miss Agnes Way-. 
'man, Barnard College; 
| while Miss Dorothy Lyford of the} 





Gymnasts Will Compete. 
With the action of the Interna- 


tional Amateur Gymnastic Federa- | 


tion, the world’s governing body for 
gymnastics, definitely allowing par- 
ticipation of women gymnasts in 
the 1936 Olympic Games at Berlin, 
this strenuous sport for women has. 
received considerable impetus. 
Interest this year will. culminate, 
for local turn vereins, at least, in 





the Metropolitan championships for 
junior and senior women at the 
Twenty-third Street Y. M. C. A. on 
Saturday night, when the 
| champions on the parallel bars, fly- 
| ing rings, side horse and calisthen- 


| ics will start defense of their titles. 


P. S. 183, Brook-| 





' 
; 
| 


| Defeat 


{ 





The semi-final round will be con-| 


| tested tomorrow night. 


EASTERN HOCKEY | LEAGUE. 
Atlantic City 6, Baltimore 3, 
Crescenta 7, Hershey 1, 





| 6. 


While the flying rings event cg ait 


probably the most spectacular in 
the work of women gymnasts, the 
parallel bars, 
apparatus, offer opportunities for 
the more exact handstands, somer- 
saults, pirouettes and levers to be 
performed in fluent sequence for 
form, difficulty and combination, 


as contestants are graded in that | 
|'peting but, as usual, 


order. 


Miss Helen Kullman of the Mount | 
last year’s) 


Vernon Turn Verein, 
junior champion, will enter senior 
competition this year against such 
experts as the Misses Adeline Mey- 
er, Thera Steppich, Anne Bolgiano, 
Mary Wright and Irma Haubold. 
The championship is expected to 
draw more than one hundred en- 
tries in junior and senior classes 
and it will be necessary to hold 
events for both classes simultane- 
ously. 


Radcliffe Swimmers Scored, 


Items of collegiate interest in- 
clude recent swimming meets. at 
Radcliffe College. Against Wheat- 
on, Radcliffe was victorious by 43% 
to 40% points, and against Jackson 
the Cambridge women won by the 
substantial margin of 68 to 17. The 
Misses Constable, Hempel, Saul 
and Hunnewell were high scorers 
for the winning team. 


From Thursday through Saturday 


a conference of the Athletic Federa- | 


students 


1934 | Miss Catherine Swank of Johns- | 


town, Pa., defeated the team led by 
Miss Barbara Brown of Greenwich, | 
by 15 to 10, to win the intra-_ 


being a stationary | 








held at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro. Miss Doris Poole, 
president of the athletic association 
at the Woman’s College, is presid- 
ing officer and has general charge 
of the program. It is expected that 


100 delegates will attend, represent- | 
ing athletic associations of colleges | 


from Maryland to the far south. 
The conference will discuss the | 


general athletic association details 


as well as specific sports, with their 


Miss Mary 
Channing Coleman, physica! educa- 


tion professor at the hostess col-| 
lege, and Dr. Harold D. Meyer of) 
ithe University of North Carolina. | 


The program throughout is planned | 
with special reference to sports not ! 
only in college life but as a part of 
one's educational equipment for 
leisure time interests and capabili- 
ties, 


Gym Exhibition Saturday. 


Saturday also will be the date for 
a dance and gymnastics demonstra- 


ition by students of the Russell Sage 


College, School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education, at Troy, N. Y., 
for the benefit of the New York 
alumnae of the college. The demon- 
stration, under the direction of Miss 
Helen McKinstry, will be held at 
the American Woman’s Association 
in the evening. Proceding the dance 


program will be a diving and swim-| 


ming exhibition and a dinner wad 
and alumnae. 


The basketball team captained by 


Conn., 
competition of Edgewood | 
Park Junior College at Greenwich, 
Conn. 


Foils Meet Wednesday. 


Stu- 


: 70,000 SEE SCOTLAND 


_ter won the second annual indoor 


‘the rival Phillips academies, 


_ SCORE AT RUGBY, 10- “Wl ah 





Early Drive Defeats England— 


Ireland Becomes Winner of 
International Series. 








EDINBURGH, March 16 (Cana- 
_dian Press).—Scotland, last in the 
international Rugby table, scored 
|a 10-7 victory over England today. 
| A crowd of 70,000 attended. 

As a result of the Scottish fif- 
teen’s great comeback at Murray- 
field, Ireland became the winner 
| of the international series with four | 
points. England and Wales are| 
(tied with three points, 
land has two. 

Scotland scored twice in the first | 
half 
both tries being converted by the 
former player. England tallied on 
|a fine dropped goal by Cranmer. 


English’ three-quarters 
strongly. Booth finally crashed his ; 


| 


New England Title Won 
By Meriden High Five 


Special to THE New York TIMES. 

NEW HAVEN, Conn., March 
16.—Meriden High won the New 
England interscholastic basket- 
ball championship today by de- 
feating Warren Harding High of 
Bridgeport, 40 to 22, in the final 
in the New Haven arena before 
several thousand spectators. Chel- 
sea, Mass., High took the con- 
solation final conquering West- 
field, Mass., 34 to 26. 


EXETER TRACKMin 
CONQUER ANDOVER 2» ox aencus rem 


| swimming meet conducted by the 


Sweep by Victors in the Broad | ae Central Y. M. C. A. last 

night. Peter Fick, national junior 

Jump Decides Indoor Meet | 100-meter free style ‘champion, estab- 

lished a new standard in a fifty- 

by Score of 43 to 38. meter free style by negotiating the 

| distance in 0:25.8. The old record, | 

| 0: ae , was made by Paul Kealoha’ 
of Honolulu on April 12, 1924. 

TWO RECORDS ARE BROKEN John: Wickham Gan ae Dreaeil 

| Club lowered the figure for the 


THREE SWIMMERS 
SET A. A. U. MARKS 


Fick Lowers 50-Meter Free. 
Style Time to 0:25.8 at 
Central Y. M. C. A, 

















‘WICKLUND BEATS RECORD | 





Friesel Also Betters American 
Figures for Short Pool in 
Race Against Time. 


























Hite 


‘old standard for the shot-put by al- 





| 40-Yard High Hurdles—Won by Osborn, 





while Scot- | | 1,000-Yard Run—Won by Watson, Andover; 
Ha 
| 


through Fyffe and Lambia, | 
| Pole Vault—Won by 


| 


With twelve minutes to go, the | High. ge At 


attacked | 


way over but Boughton failed with | 


the kick. 
Booth again got over but the ref- 


forward. 
The line-up: 


ENGLAND—Boughton; Booth, Cranmer. 
Heaton, Leyland; Gadney, Auty; Webb, 
| Nicholson, Longland, Clarke, Dicks, Weston, 
| Payne, Cridla 

SCOTLAND. ~ Merchant: Forest, Dick, Mur- 
doch, Fyffe; Shaw, Logan: Murray, Tait. 
Rieve, Beattie, Burnet, Thom, Waters, 
Lambie. 








AMER. BASKETBALL LEAGUE. 
So. Philadelphia 37, N. Y. Jewels 33. 


In the closing stages | 
| 
eree refused to allow a try, Cran- | 
mer’s pass apparently having been | 





|seventy-five-yard breast-stroke from 
Shot-Put Mark, 0:45.8 to 0:45.2, while another 


Shatters 
Whil L Standard 'Dragon swimmer, Paul Friesel, 
ile Horne Lowers Standar brought the mark in the fifty-meter 


for 600-Yard Run. 'breast-stroke down from 0:35.6 to 

0:31.6. George Kojac held the pre- 
vious seventy-five-yard mark, and 
-R. L. Davis of Oakland, Calif., set 
the old standard for the fifty-meter — 
swim. All the record breakers swam 
against time last night. 

Fick also scored a victory in com-, 
petition, finishing first in the 100— 
yard free style. Herbert Glass of 
the Dragon Club was second, and’ 
Ted Whitesell of Brooklyn Central 
was third. The time was 0:52.8.' 
Leonard Spence, New York A. C. ; 
star, captured the 440-yard -free 
style in 5:10, finishing ahead of 
Walter Medville and Art Ambresen.. 

THE SUMMARIES, 
Competitive Events. 
Metropolitan Y. M. C. A. 200-Yard Relay 

Championship—Won by Brooklyn Central j 

Y. M. C. A. first team (Brick, Fricke, 

Miller, Gisburne); West Side Y, M. C. A., 

second; Brook! n Central Y. M. C. A. 

second team, ird. Time—1:78.6. 
100-Yard Free Style—Won by Peter Fick, 

New York A. C. i Herbert Glass, Dragon 

Club, second; ed Whitesell, Brooklyn | 

Central Y. M. C. A., third. Time—0:52.8. | 
440-Yard Free Style—Won b Leonard ; 

Spence, New York A. C.; alter Med- | 

ville, Dragon Club, second; Art tes. 

Dragon Club, third. Time—5:1 
50-Yard Free Style (closed to igh school 

swimmers)—Won by Horton Henderson, 

Richmond Hill; Ted Zaner, Abraham Lin- | 

coln, second: Henry Fricke, Marquand 

School, third. Time—0:25.8. ; 
100-Yard Back-stroke (handicap)—Won by 

John Dreyfuss, Terrace Club (10 sec- 

onds): Douglas Nelson, Brooklyn Central 

(9 seconds), second; Frank . 

a Central (9 seconds), third. 





Special to THE New YorK TIMES. 
EXETER, N. H., March 16.—Exé- | 


track meet from Andover, 43 to 38, 
today in one of the most exciting 
/and interesting contests between 


The meet was not decided until 
the last event, the broad jump. 
Exeter swept all three piaces in 
this event. ; 

Two cage records were broken. 

b Hite of Andover shattered the 


most two feet and a half in tossing 
the ball 52 feet 1% inches, and Al 
Horne, also of the visitors, lowered 
the 600-yard mark by finishing in 
1:18 3-5. Nick Kerr of Exeter 
equaled the record for the 40-yard 
dash, which he won in 43-5 sec- 


ond 
THE SUMMARIES. 


Andover; Wilson, Exeter, second; Ford, 
Andover, third. Time—0:05 4-5. 
40-Yard Dash—Won by Kerr, Exeter; Gam- 
mons, Andover, second; Clark, Exeter, 
third. Time—0:04 3-5. 
300-Yard Run—Won by Kerr, Exeter; 
Kiley, Andover, second; Donnelly, An” 
dover, third. Time—0: 33 3-5. 
600-Yard Run—Won by Horne, Andover; 
Thompson, Exeter, second; Parker, Ex- 
eter, third. Time—1:18 3-5. (New cage 
record ) 
Time 
second; James, An- 
Time—2:27. 
Shot-put—Won by Hite, Andover, 52 ft. 114 
in. (New cage record) ; Downing, Exeter, 
second, 46 ft. 10 in. - Clark, Exeter, third, 
4 


5 tt. 1 ia. 

Beltzner, Exeter, 10 
tie for second between Trask, 
10 ft. 


wkes, Andover, 
dover, third. 


10- ‘Soe y won Dive (invitation)—-Won by 
John Berbich, Brooklyn Central (63); ; 
Ben Minchowsky, Park S. A. (58.9), sec- 
ond; Guy Clark, Brooklyn Central (58), 
third. a 

100-Yard Free Style (handicap) (closed to } 
the Central Swimming Club)—Won by | 
Robert Semons (4 seconds); George - 
Rafter (3 seconds), second; Art Hendrick | 
(6 seconds), third. Time—1:02. 

Women’s 100- ‘Yard Free Style ey ee : 
Won by Miss Frances Solomon, Park 8. 

(15 seconds): Miss Margaret Burn, We. 
men’s §. A. (15 seconds), second; Miss. 
Wanda Wright, unattached (10 seconds), 
third. Time—1:14. 

Women’s 100-Yard Back-stroke (handicap) 
—Won by Miss Dora Gleissner, unat- 3 
tached (28 seconds): Miss Jean McCul- | 
lough, unattached (10 seconds), second; 
Miss Anna Nerich, Women’s 8 A. (10 7 
seconds), third. Time—1:38. 

Exhibitions Against Time. 

75-Yard Back-stroke—John Wicklun, Dragon) 

Club, 0:45.2. (Broke American record of 

0a 8 set by George Kojac, Feb. 18, 
) 


1928). ; 

50-Meter Breast-stroke — Paul Friesel, 
Dragon Club, 0:31.6 (broke American rec- | 
ord of 0:35.6, set by R. L. Davis, Aug. | 
19, 1934). 

50-Meter Free Style—Peter Fick, New York 
A. C., 0:25.8. <Broke American record 
- 30:21-2, .2, set by Paul Kealoha, April 12, | 


ft. & in. 
— and Rosenblum, Andover, 


for first between Wilson, 

and Sharretts, Andover, 5 ft. 107%, 

5 ft. & in. 
Exeter, . 


Exeter, 
in.; third, Beltzner, Exeter, 
Broad Jump- -Won by Beltzner, 
ft. ‘§ in.; Kerr, Exeter, second, 20 ft. 
in.; Ulen, Exeter, third, 20 ft. 1% in. 
R2 ay Race—Won by Exeter (Rathbone, 
Hagge, Green, Heintz); Andover (Wolfe, 
Donnelly, Parsons, Gammons), second, 


INTERNATIONAL HOCKEY, 


Last Night’s Results. 


Buffalo 5, Cleveland 1, 
London 2, Detroit 1. 


Standing of the Clubs. 





Detroit 
London 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Syracuse .. 





Tonight’s Schedule, 
Cleveland at Syracuse. 











CUNNINGHAM WINS; 


' 





| 


By ARTHUR J. DALEY. 
Continued From _Page One. 


of a record. Even that was beyond | dropped back. 


| his reach, superman that he is. In- 
|Sstead he gave Venzke the pace-| 
| setting burden and still had the 


DEBTS WORLD MARK 


| 
| 





The women’s foils team cham-| heart and the strength to fight him | 


pionship, which takes place Wednes- | 
day night at the Fencers Club, will | 
have about a half dozen teams com- | 
attention will be the 
the Fencers Club. 
Miss Dorothy Locke and Miss 
Marion Lloyd will lead the defend- 
ing Vince team, but Miss Muriel 
Guggolz, whose fencing has im- 
proved noticeably in the last month, 


has transferred her allegiance to/| 


the Fencers Club and will strength-| 
en that team, 


Following a yearly custom, almost) 
200 Mount Holyoke students yester- | 
day took part in a demonstration | 
staged by the physical education de- 
partment of the college. In the| 
form of a world tour, many of the 


popular activities of the depart-| 


ment were on display, 

Tap dances by the crew of the 
good ship ‘‘“Gymnasium,’’ tumbling 
by Far Eastern experts, a Hindu 
dance, an Italian tarantella, a fenc- 
ing bout in France and an exhibi- 
tion of deck sports, such as deck 
tennis, shuffleboard and badmin- 


' ton, completed the afternoon’s pro- 


gram. 








Me Vo Us 


St. Joseph's 
Team, 31-28, for Ninth Victory. 


GIRLS TRIUMPH. 








The New York University girls’ | 
basketball team conquered St. Jo- | 
| consecutive game of the season yes- 


seph’s College of Brooklyn, 31—28, 
in a keenly contested game on the. 
losers’ court yesterday. It was the 
ninth victory in ten starts for the 
Violet players and their second in 
two days, N. Y. U. having beaten 
Hunter College on Friday. N. Y. U. 





led at the half, 24—21. 

Miss Doris Palmer and Miss | 
Helen Locus led the attack for the! 
winners with sixteen and fifteen | 


points, respectively, while the St. | 
Joseph’s scoring was done by ie | 5 
Misses Kathleen and Betty Hu-| 
mann. 
The line-up: | 
mae ee Gh. CF. ees to (28). 
L.F B. Humann 
-K. Humann 
Grace 
Callahan 
Grogan 
R.G English 
Field goals—N. Y. U.: Locug 7, Palmer | 
St. Joseph’s: B. Humann 6, K. Humann | 
Foul goals—N. Y. U.: Locus, Paimer 4. | 
St. Joseph’s: B. Humann 4. 
Referee—Miss Margaret Dignan. 
~—Miss Sehma Broder, 
minutes, 


Umpire | 
Time of quarters—8 


| Droughton 
' Droughton), 
/ ( livan 2, Vacca 2, Drougfiton 2, Telentano 2. 


"MANHATTANVILLE ON TOP. 


Basketball | 





Basketball Team, 36-16. 


The undefeated Manhattanville | 
girls’ basketball team won its fifth 





terday when it defeated the N. Y. 


_U. School of Physical Education, 36 | 


to 16, on the loser’s court. 

Miss Marjorie Powers and Miss 
Marion Sullivan accounted for all 
of the winning team’s points, the 
former registering eight field goals 
and four fouls for a total of 20, 
while Miss Sullivan made the rest 
on seven field and two foul baskets. 


The line-up: 


MANHAT'’NY, 
Powers 
i an 


(36).N. ¥. U. PH. E.(16). 
L.F Vacca 


Rafter 3 
Field Goals—Powers 8, Sullivan 7, "Wasen. 
2 Telentano (substitute for 


2. Foul Goals—Powers 4, Sul- 





Run A. A. U. Marathon Today. 
The Metropolitan A. A. U. mara- 


‘thon champignship will be conduct- 
ed this afternoon, starting at 2 
o'clock at Jamaica, 


the centre of | 
rivalry be- | 
tween the Salle d’Armes Vince and | 


off for that final fling of the boards 
'to hold his precious two-yard mar- 
gin to the end. All others were out- 
distanced, for, like the thousand, 
this was strictly a two-man race. 
| As,if the achievement of Cunning- 
ham were not enough for one 
night, the equally amazing Horn- 
bostel also came back from the 
#igors of the 1,000 to score an im- 
'pressive victory of his own. 

The tall Hoosier, sprinting from 
fifth place to second just before 
| the bell lap, completed his remark- 
able advance to win the Casey 600 | 








by four yards from his friend and | 


| fellow alumnus, Ivan Fuqua, in the | second Heat—Won by Eulace 


|grand time of 1:12.7. 
Returns to His Own, 


_ back to reclaim his own in the 60-| 
yard 


| Metcalfe Marquette led the) 


of 


_speediest field of dash men assem.- | 


bled this season to score his first) First Semi- vinel—Wwen by Peacock; Owens, 
| secon 


New York victory of the year. 


Columbia as the national 





| 
The world’s fastest human came | Third Heat—Won by Ben Johnson, Colum- 


invitation sprint as Ralph! Fourth Heat—Won by Ralph ae 


| 


Dethroned by Ben Johnson of; § 
indoor | 
king, the man who has equaled or | 


|beaten every world’s record from | 


(40 yards to 220, finally 


time powerful finishing 


of Ohio State for the first fifty 
‘yards of the journey, 


a foot from Peacock. 


By one of those strange coinci-' 
'dences, the winning figures of 0:06. 4 | Won by Bill Ray. 
were the slowest of all preliminary | 
and semi-final heats. There was a| 
| bit too much tension and too many | 
| false starts for anything else. Pea-| 
‘cock had tied the world’s record | 
‘in one of the trials in 0:06.2, but 
second was the best he could do in 


the final. 


| win. 
Comes From Behind. 


ing last-lap sprint, 





9:14.2. 
hind 





aces have staged 


Sears broke up what apparently 


came 
through on the wings of his old- 
burst. | 
Blanketed with Eulace Peacock of 
'Temple, Johnson and Jesse Owens 
Beats N. Y. U. Physical Education | 


Johnson, the national titleholder, 
was placed fourth although it ap- 
peared from the press box that he 
clearly deserved third, since Owens 
did not force himself at all once 
he discovered that he could not 


Coming from behind with a blaz- 
Ray Sears of | 
Butler nipped Johnny Follows of 
‘the New York A. C. at the tape by 
.a foot to win the two-mile run in 
Joe McCluskey of the New 
York A. C. was a stride or two be- 
in the closest of the many 
bristling races these three distance 


‘Won by 


Metcalfe | 
surged up in the last ten to win by | 


1,000-Yard Run (Invitation). 


Fourth Heat—Won by Charles Pessoni, | 
Manhattan; Edward Kickham, Boston | 
College, second. Time—0:07.6. 

Final. ; 
McLaughlin, second: Rob- z 
Fatseas, fourth, Time— ” 


| wae to be a grim finishing battle 
between Follows and McCluskey. 
The two Winged Foot runners had 
rushed by him with three laps to 
go and as they struggled neck and 
neck around the track, the Butler 
entrant was forgotten, some ten 
yards in the ruck. 

McCluskey’s bid for’ victory 
reached its climax on the next to 
last ‘turn. After that he faded and 
Meanwhile, Sears, 
developing terrific momentum in 
the backstretch, came up on even 
‘terms with Follows on the final 
turn and nailed him in the last few 
strides. 

Bill Ray, long-striding Manhattan 
junior, outfooted an unwieldy field 
; score his first invitation triumph 
in the special half-mile. The Jas- 
per youngster outlasted Ken Gil- 
more of Columbia and Ed Brown, 
Georgetown freshman, in a blazing 
last-lap drive and breasted the tape 
two yards in front in 1:57.1, 


The Sammaries. 


GENERAL EVENTS. 
60-Yard Dash (Invitation). 
Preliminary heats, first two qualify for 
semi-finals. 
First Heat—Won by Edward O’Sullivan, un- 
attached: Jesse Owens, Ohio State, sec- 
ond. Time— 0 :06.3. 


“ew 


Won by Pessoni; 
inson, third; 
0 :07.6. 





Columbian Mile. | 
| Won by Cunningham; Gene Venzke, Penn- | 
sylvania, second; arry Williamson, §% 
North Carolina, third; Dawson, fourth. 
Time—4 :14.8. . 

Two-Mile Run. f 

Won by Ray Sears, Butler; John Follows, 5 

New York A. C., ‘second: Joe McCluskey, 

New York A, C., third: Frank Crowley, 
New York A. C., fourth. Time—9:14.2. 


Ranning High Jump. 

Won by George Spitz, New York A. C., 6 
feet & inches: Harold Osborn, Philadelphia 
College of Osteopathy, and Albert Th 
gill, Temple, tied for cacend. e feet 8 
inches; Vincent Murphy, Notre Dame, 
fourth, 6 feet 4 inches. ; 

Running Broad Jump. | 

Won by Eulace Peacock, Temple, 24 feet = 
11 inches; Jesse Owens, Ohio State, 24 7 
feet 10% inches, second; Louis Tan 
German-American A. C., feet 
inches, third. 


RELAY EVENTS, 
One-Mile College Relay. * 
Won by Manhattan (Bert Beaudet, Bill © 
Averill, Bill Morrissey, Jack Wolff); @ 
Northeastern, second. Time—3:26.7. , 
One-Mile College Relay. 
Won by St. John’s University (Shanahan, > 
Egal, Zeitler, Costello); Catholic Univer- 7] 
re P sess St. Peter’s third. Time— 


One-Mile College Relay. . 
Won by Fordham (Frank Nolan, Charlies © 
Deubel, Jerome Calijone, James Gallico); ~ 
Syracuse, second: New York University, — 
third. Time—3: a 
Two-Mile College Relay. ‘ 
Won by New York University’ (Philip Mer- - 
riam, George Eiss, Edward Friedman, Ed- 
mund Burke); Boston College, second; © 
Manhattan, third. Time—7:59.7 
One-Mile Y. M. C. A. Relay Championship. | 
| Won by West Side Branch first team (J. 
O’Keefe, Dolphin, R. Hardy, D. O’Keefe); 
Huntington Avenue Branch, Boston, sec- 
ond: enty-third Street Branch, third. 
Time—3 :37.2. 


a 


Peacoc 
Sam Maniaci, Columbia second. 

(Equals world’s indoor rec- 
by Lorem Murchison and 
equaled many times.) 


Temple; 
Time—0: 06 :2. 
ord made 


bia; Ben Lander, Brooklyn College, sec- 
ond. Time—0:06:3. 

Marquette; John Kunitzky, N , 
second. Time—0: 06:3. 

Semi-finals, first two qualify for final. 


Time—0 


econd Semi-Final- 
Johnson, second. 


Won by Metcalfe; 
Time—0 :06.3. 
Final. | 1-Mile Club and College Relay (Handicap). ~ 
Peacock, second; Owens, | Won by Millrose A. A. (John Winkler, John = 
Time—0 :06.4. | Gilhooly, William Carr, George Arnold, 60 
60-Yard Dash (Handicap). yards); New York Curb Exchange 
High School (3 feet): Louis Tanassy,| (80 yards), third. Time—3:26.8. 
German-American A. C. (3 feet), second; 1-Mile Club and College Relay (Handicap). 
Melvin Joffey, unattached (6 feet), third; won by Fordham Freshmen (William 
Howard Walker, Catholic University (3 Lynch, Victor D’Amore, Paul Fay, Ar- & 
feet), fourth. Time—O :06.4. | thur — 60 ag Radice nage BO a. ~ 
The Casey 600, (40 yards), secon xty-nin 
Chuck Hornbostel: A. A. (100 yards), third. Time-3°25.7. 
Ind., second; 1-Mile Catholic High School Relay 
third; | Timoth Championship. | 
Time—1 | Won by St. Augustine's (Eric Williams, Jo- | 
seph Dooley, Thomas Costello, wo 


(Invitation). 
Manhattan; Kenneth; Reilly); BrooklynPrep, second; 
second; Edward Academy, third; Manhattan Prep, fourth. 
third; George Bull- Time—3 :37. 
h One-Mile High School Relay. 


C., fourth. Time— 
Won by George Washington (James Mc- 
Poland, Fabian ard Berg- 
man, Robert Dixon); 

second ; Evander Childs, third.. Time— 


Four-Lap Elementary School Relay. 

Won by Ascension School (H. Jensen, J. 
Brown, B. Dreher, W. Gilson); Immact- 
late Conception, second; St. Augustine’s, 
third. Time—1: 19.4. 


PLAY TENNIS 


All Season 


10” 


24 Excellent Clay Courts, located in 
Brooklyn! Dressin . rooms, lockers, 
hot & cold showers for men & women. 

Easily Reached By Either 

Subway, Trolley or Bus— 

20 Minutes From W ° 
Courts Will Be Ready For Play on 
or Before April ist. e Number of 
Permits Issued Wil] Be Limited. 

For Information & Applicaties 
Write Box P 238 Times 
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Won by Metcalfe: 
third; Johnson, fourth. 


Ivan ae | 
Jack Wolff, 
y Ring, Holy | 


Won by 
Evansville, 
Manhattan. 
Cross, fourth. 


880-Yard Run 


Gilmore, Columbia, 
Brown, Georgetown, 
winkle, New York A. 
1:57.1. 


unattached, 
Hornbostel, 
Tulsa 


Won by Glenn Cunningham, 
- Charles 
Indiana, Glen Dawson, 
Skelly Club, Oklahoma City., Okla., third; 
Elton Brown, Kansas City % C.; ‘fourth. 
Time—2:10.1. (New world’s indoor rec- 
ord; old record, 2:12, made by Harold 
C. Cutbill at Buffalo, March 18, 1922.) 
1,000-Yard Run (Handicap)—First Division. 
Won by John Gresser, Columbus Council 
+ i A Cc. (30 yards); John Perry, New 
York University (30 yards), second; 
Douglas Hanks, Georgetown (10 yards), 
third. Time—2:17.8. 
1,000-Yard Run (Handicap)—Second 
Division. 

Won by Louis Burns, Manhattan (scratch) ; 
Fred Titzel, Millrose A. A. (15 yards), 
R. Stillwell, Columbus 
(20 yards), third. Time—2:20.6. 

60-Yard High Hurdles. 


Preliminary heats, winners qualify for final 
Firat Heat—Won by John Fatseas, N. Y. 
U.; Joseph Wiseman, New York A. C., 
secon Time—0 :07.9. 
Second ‘Heat—Won by Ray McLaughiin, 
Boston A. A.: Otto Lee, Columbia, sec- 
ond. Tim 707.8, 
Third Heat—Won by Joseph Robinson, New- | 
ark A. C.; Jacob Deutscher, Manhattan, 











second: 
K. of C. 
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| gecond,. Time—0:07.8. i 
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DODGERS SMOTHER 
THE REDS BY 8 10 1 


Open: Grapefruit League Sea- 
son by Scoring Triumph in 
Game at Tampa.’ 


MUNGO BAFFLES LOSERS 











Hurls Shut-Out Ball for Five 
Innings, Then Babich Excels 
for the Last Four. 





By ROSCOE McGOWEN. 
Special to THE New YORK TIMES. 

TAMPA, Fla., March 16.—Blowing 
the lid off their grapefruit league 
season today before a crowd of 
1,000, Casey Stengel’s Dodgers 
smothered the Reds, 8 to 1, and are 
in first place once, if they never 
make it again. 

Chuck Dressen’s youngsters found 
the fast balls and curves served by 
Van Lingle Mungo completely baf- 
fling, getting only three singles and 
no runs off the big fireball ace. 

From Johnny Babich, who hurled 
the last four frames, they derived | 
a little nourishment, scoring their 
lone marker in the eighth. Lincoln 
Blakely singled, Henry Erickson, 
rookie catcher, dropped a lucky one 
in right and Joe Morrissey, who had 
just entered the game, lined a single 
to centre that brought Blakely 
home. 


Clinch Game Early. 


In view of what had preceded this. 


flurry, however, the run was a thing 
of no importance. Stengel’s boys | 
. clinched the contest in the third in- 
ning when they fell upon Gene 
Schott, native Cincinnati right- 
hander, and pushed six runs across 
before one put out had been ef- 
fected. 

Singles by Stripp, Lopez and Frey 
and a two-bagger by Len Koenecke 
coupled with a mismanaged play at 
the plate, a pass to Buzz Boyle and 
Cuccinello’s long fly to Sam Byrd 
were sufficient for the sextet of 
counters. 

With Al ‘Hollingsworth, young) 
southpaw, on the mound in the fifth 


Boyle singled; stole second and af- | 


ter two' were out rode home on 
Johnny McCarthy’s single to right. | 

Frenchy Bordagaray treated Terry 
Hermann similarly to start the sev- 
enth. The little outfielder rifled a 
single to centre and on his theft of 
second was up dusting himself by 
the time the throw arrived. 


Delivers a Lusty Wallop. 


Frenchy went to third as 
after Koenecke's long fly had been 
collared hy Goodman. Len's blow, 
if hit at Ebbets Field, would have | 
endangered the plate glass on the, 
other side of Bedford Avenue, but! 
the vast acreage of Plant Field 
makes a home run outside the en- 
« Closure a rare achievement. 

Mungo was generous with passes, 
issuing five, but was stingy with 
hits in the pinches and fanned four 
Reds. Babich walked three, but 
pitched himself out of trouble 
twice with the bases filled. | 

Errorless support, some of it bril- 
liant, especially by Cuccinello, Frey 
and McCarthy, was accorded both 
Brooklyn pitchers. Chicago Johnny 
did get himself picked off second 
and first, which might have an- 
noyed Stengel more had the runs 
been needed. 


Lopez Wildly Cheered. 


Lopez, called Chico by his coun- 
trymen here, received an ovation 
when he appeared and.more cheers 
when he singled on his first time 
up. Manuel Onis, another local | 
boy, was greeted similarly and re-| 
sponded likewise with a rousing | 
blow to left. 

Frey hatted left-handed against | 
failed to 
paw. 


switch against a south-| 


Several ex-Dodgers were among 
who! 
will play with the Rochester club, 


the spectators. Jake Flowers, 


was one. 


The box score: 


BROOKLYN (N). | secant (WN). 
ab. r. h.po.a.e. r.h.p 
0 0| Myers, 6. 
4| Riggs, 3b... 
0 | Goodman, 
0| Mize, 1b... 
0|Byrd, cf.. 
f' Riakelevy, 
0} Comorosky, 
0| Campbell, 
0| Erickson, 
0; Kamp’rs, 
0| Morris’y, 


e. 
Revit, Wseoat f) 
Bord gry, rf 
3. a | 
Koenecke, cf. 
Chapman, cf. 
MeCarthy,1b.4 
Cuccin'lo,2b : 
Tasier, cf... 
Reis, cfh.... 
Stripp, sb... 
Lopez, Ceocoees 
Onis, 

Mungo, p....2 
aStrong ....l 
Babich, p...1 


Total....37 8 12 37 13 Q! Total... 
aBatted for Mungo in sixth. 
bBatted for Hollingsworth in sixth. 
Rrooklyn 900606010 #106 0—8 
Cincinnati 000 000 01 0—1 

Runs batted in—Mungo, Frey 2, Koenecke 32, 
Cuccinello, McCarthy, Morrissey. 

Two-base hit—Koenecke. Stolen bases—Boyle. 
Rordagaray. Double plays—Frey, Cuccinello and 
McCarthy; McCarthy (unassisted). Left on bases 
~-Brooklyn 5, Cincinnati 15. Bases on balls—Off 
Mungo 5, Babich 3, Schott 1, Hollingsworth 1. 
Struck out—By Mungo 4, Babich 1, Hollings- 
worth 1, Herrmann 1. Hits—Off Mungo 3 in 5 
innings, Babich 7 in 4, Schott 4 in 8, Hollings- 
worth 3 ih 3, Herrmann 5 in 3. Winning pitcher 
~ Mungo. Losing pitcher—Schott. UWmpires—Sears 
and Magerkurth. Time of game—2:18. 


-SCOTS-AMERICANS SCORE. 


Defeat New York Americans, 2-0, 
in Metropolitan Cup Soccer. 
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.34 110 27 100 








Special to The New Yorx Tres. 

NEWARK, N. J., March 16.—In 
the first of two home and home 
matches to determine the metro- 
politan section winner in the East- 
ern division of the annual U. S. 
F. A. Cup competition, the Scots- 
Americans of Newark today de- 
feated the New York Americans, 
2 to 0. A crowd of 2,500 soccer fans 
witnessed the game at Clark’s 
Field. 

The teams will meet again tomor- 
row at Starlight Park in the Bronx. 

A penalty against Wiles for 
handling yielded the first tally, 
when Lennon negotiated the kick. 
In the second half, Clark, outside 
right for the Scots, netted a beauti- 
ful shot to clinch the victory. 

The line-up: 


SCOTS-AMER. 
David 
Patterson 
Zipkowski 
McGregor 
Aitken 
Lennon 
Clark 


(2). N. ¥. AMER. (0). 


. Schwarcz 

Collins 

Michaelis © 

; weaned 

Goale—Lennon, Clark. — 

Substitutes- Chappell for Patterson, Mazza 
for Brown. Time of halves—45 minutes. 


a 


| safely four times, 
(cuit. Crowder was nicked for three, 


| Legett: 


0 


0) 
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Associated Press Phota, 


MEMBERS OF THE BROOKLYN DODGERS’ CATCHING STAFF. 


Manuel Onis, Fred Maass, Gordon Phelps and Al Lopez during a lull in a recent drill at Orlando. 








TIGERS’ 17 HITS 
ROUT PHILS, 15703 





| Three Other Safe Blows in 
Encounter at Lakeland. 


-———— - < _——— 





ATHLETICS SCORE, 4 TO 1° 


—_—— —--—— ee ee —$—_ 


| 16.—Ford C, Frick, making his first | 


—_— —  —— 








Ruth Will Draw 500, 000 Fans 


FIVE NEW LEADERS 


To National League, Says F rick IN A. B. i TOURNEY 








a Boom Year—Still Fancies 


Cards for Pennant but States 


Giants and Cubs Cannot Be Overlooked. 





—— — - -~ 


By The Associated Presa. 


ST. PETERSBURG, Fla., March 


Set Back Red Sox as Foxx Leads: swing around the baseball training 


the Way—News of the Other 
Major League Teams. 





—_ -~_ — —_— 


| LAKELAND, Fla., March 16 (P). 
—The Tigers opened their exhibi- 
| tion schedule today with a 15-3 vic-| 
tory over the Phillies. 


| 
| 


camps as president of the National | 
League, predicted a boom year for | 


his circuit today upon his arrival 
from California. 

“I know it’s customary to be 
| optimistic at this time of the year,’ 


said Frick, ‘‘but’I honestly think 
this is going to be a banner season, 
for three big reasons. First, I am 


Working behind the hurling of| convinced the world series victory 
Alvin Crowder and Clyde Hatter | of the Cardinals, featuring the Dean 


the Tigers connected for seventeen 
hits. Despite the presence of three 





rookies in the line-up, they fielded | 
‘smoothly. 
Frey | 
grounded to Mize and trotted home | 


Hank Greenberg led. the attack. 
In five trips to the plate he hit 


‘hits in five innings and Hatter, the 
| Louisville recruit, for two in four. 


| Wilson used four hurlers in a vain 


attempt to stop the champions. 
The score by innings: 

Phila. (N.)...000 300 000-3 5 

Detroit aes 162060000 -15 17 : 
Batteries—C, Davis, FE. Moore, S. Johnson 


eand Todd, Jonnard; Crowder, Hatter and 
Hayworth, Reiber. 


FORT MYERS, Fla., March 16) 
(P);.—Two of Connie Mack's pitch- | 
ing youngsters and his ace bats- | 
man, Jimmy Foxx, showed some 
mid-season form today and led the 
Athletics to a 4-to-l triumph over 
the Red Sox in an exhibition game. 

Foxx’s triple in the opening in- 
ning, which brought in one of the 
runs, was the only extra-base smash 
of the game. The hurlers, Dutch 
Lieber and Johnny Marcum, lim-| 
ited the Sox to four hits. Manager 
Joe Cronin scored Boston’s only | 
run in the fourth on a single by 
Dahlgren. The Boston twirlers, 
|George Pipgras, Henry Johnson and | 
'the rookie Hanlon were reached for. 
six hits. 


> = 





| The score by innings: 


= oe. 


| Boston (A.) ..000 100 090 0-1 . 2 


. ; 'Phil’phia (A.).200 000 20..--4 6 1 
Hollingsworth, the first time he has | f 


Hanlon and 
Pezzullo : and 


Batteries—Pipgras, Johnson, 
Lieber, Marcum, 
Foxx, Berry. 


Indians Down Pelicans. 


NEW ORLEANS, March 16 (7). 
-The Indians defeated the New 
‘Orleans Pelicans today in an ex- 
| hibition game, 8 to 1. They played 
'errorless ball and Clint Brown and 
'Thornton Lee held the Southern 
Association team to a single hit. 
While they were playing, Short- 
|stop Bill Knickerbocker was oper- 
|ated on for appendicitis, the sec- 
ond player to be stricken. in camp. 
°| Al Milnar, promising pitcher, also 
underwent an appendectomy today. 
The first of the Indians’ homers 


| were made today by Odell Hale and 


Charlie George. 

The score by innings: 

R.H.E. 

New Orl. (SA)..010 000 000—1 1 2 
Cleveland (A) ..005 200 01..—8 9 UY 
Batteries—Osborne, Hudson, Albrittan and 
Autrey, Fernandez; C. Brown, Lee and 
George, Brenzel. 


WEST PALM |} BEACH, Fia., 
March 16 (®).—A blow-up on the 
part of Pitcher Moore in the ninth 
inning today paved the way for the 
Browns’ 4-to-3 victory over the Bal- 
timore Orioles in an exhibition game. 

Moore passed the first two bat- 
ters. Walkup sacrificed them along 
and Harland Clift, making his fourth 
hit of the day, scored Melillo with 
the winning run. The Browns used 
Andrews and Walkup onthe mound. 

The score by innings: 

as. &. 
Baltimore (I1L)003 000 000-3 9 2 
St. Louis (A).110010001-4 9 1 

Batteries—Lohrman, Grabowski, Moore 

and Mackie; Andrews, Walkup and Grube. 


White Sox Blank Cubs. 


LOS ANGELES, March 16 ().— 
The White Sox fell on Larry 
French, Cub southpaw, for nine 
hits in four innings to defeat the 
National Leaguers, 5 to 0, today. 

The American Leaguers combined 
two hits, including a double by 
Mule Hass, a walk, and an error, 
to score three runs in the seventh. 

The score by innings: . 


a a 

Chicago (A.)..000 001310—5 11 2 

Chicago (N.)..000 000 000—0 7 1 

Batteries—Whitehead, Stine, Vance and 

Sewall, Shea; Warneke, French and O'Dea, 
Hartnett. 


SAN BERNARDINO, Calif,, 
March 16 (#).—The Pittsburgh 
Pirates were forced to play ten in- 


| nings to defeat Los Angeles today, 


12 to 11. The Pirates collected six- 
teen hits and the Coast club four- 
teen. 

The score by innings: 


R.H.E. 
Los Angeles— 
260641011 O11 14 3) 
i 


38.93% 488 26 1 





Ratteries—Garland, Gampbell. Donovan 
and Veltman; Steiner, Bush, Weaver, Lu- 
cas and Epps, Grace, 


| 


once for the cir-. 


} 
| 
| 


Oys, revived interest all over the 
country, and secondly, I believe 
| Babe Ruth will prove a tremendous 
drawing card with the _ Boston 
Braves. Finally, I look for the ex- 
periment in night baseball to prove 
a big success 
point.’’ : 

Frick said he considered !t con- 
servative to figure Ruth will draw 
a half million additional fans 


(through National League turnstiles 


} 


| 








| 
: 


this year. Plans are being made, he 
disclosed, to give the Babe a gala 
_reception on every first visit 
league strongholds. 


An Inspiration for Babe. 


‘Tf it’s any to 
Babe to know that he 


inspiration 


ito make something of a come- 
'back,’’ added Frick. ‘‘It may be 
tough on the big fellow’s legs in 


from every stand- 


to | 


the | 
is still the. 
idol of baseball followers he ought! 


that outfield, but if he can play 100. 
games he will do a lot we the 
league as well as the Braves.’ 

Frick stands by his prediction. 
that the Cardinals are the ones to 
beat in this year’s pennant race, 
‘but brought word that the Chicago | 
Cubs, as well as the Giants, cannot 
be overlooked. 

‘The Cubs look greatly improved 
with Freddy Lindstrom on. third 
base,” said Frick. 
and Tex Carleton look to be in 
'great shape, too, and will make the 
Cubs’ pitching staff much stronger. 


And if the Pirates don’t challenge, held 
standing as a target in the big pin 


the favorites I miss my guess. Pie, 
Traynor may have some pitching | 


problems but he has a grand club, | 
-armory 
| years one of the aces of the Maple. 


| Ways, 


fast and powerful.”’ 
Interest in Latin America. 
Frick noted unusual baseball! !n- 





| 


| 


| 


‘Larry French;town pin aces 


terest in Latin America on his trip, 
from New York to Los Angeles, and | 


discovered that 
aroused to sudden ire as easily in 


B illa, Col ia, as an) 
arranquilla, Colombia, as they c 1,009. The Employers Mutuals 


The occasion was a play-off series | 


at Navin Field, Detroit. 


between the Barranquilla and Car- 


tagena ball clubs. The umpire re- 
versed a vital decision at the home 
plate, 
up the game. 


the fans can he| 


| 
| 
| 


| place. 


whereupon the crowd broke! 
A regiment of in-, 


fantry had to be called out to pre-| 


_vent a clash between citizens of the 
rival towns. 








MANGIN TOPS BELL 
AND RETIRES GUP 


By ALLISON DANZIG. 
Continued From Page One. 





blazing first set that the Texan had 


to reckon with, an adversary whose | 
lightning effect | 


racquet hit with 


'and whose nimble legs carried him 





to the net and 


cat. 
Not since Jean SBorotra was 


all over the court) 
| with the spring and quickness of a| 


in | 


ble faults. 
vice cost him heavily. 

Mangin, who won the crown in 
1932 and 1933 also, succeeds Lester 
Stoefen as the titleholder. 

After a rest period, Bell and Man- 
gin returned to the courts to meet 
Sidney B. Wood Jr. and Dr. Eu-| 
gene H. McCauliff in the final of | 
the doubles. In spite of the energy 
| they had 
other, the former pair gained the | 
| verdict and the title at 6—3, 4—6, 
7—§, 6—1. 

The point score and stroke analy-| 
‘sis of the singles final: 
FIRST SET, 
Point Score. 


ee ageee 
934542 











| Mangin. 


his hey day has a gallery at the) 


Park Avenue armory seen such an. 
exhibition of volleying as Mangin | 
in this concluding set. | 
whether | 
from a high backhand or a slam-| 
ming forehand, seldom was easy to} 
But no matter how difficult ' 
was his assignment, from both the'| 
the. Be! 


furnished 
Bell’s return of service, 


take. 
forehand and the backhand, 


champion brought off lifting 
volleys, block volleys, stop volleys 


and rattling smash volleys that had) 


the gallery cheering in delight. 

Overhead, too, Mangin found his| 
touch, to smother lobs with gusto. 
His service was whiplash again’! 
and his superlative backhand was 
knifing through narrow openings'| 
straight down the line time after' 
time. 


Unable to Keep Pace, 


Bell had no answer to this kind | 
of tennis. He had the heart of a 
lion who never gave up and his 
service and ground strokes were 
compelling his opponent to reach 
dazzling heights, but Mangin was. 


so brilliant a shot-maker that noth- | 


ing could circumvent his intercep- 
tions and murderous rejoinders. 
Bell 


in a row. Bell saved himself at 
match point in the seventh game 


with two service aces and then 


yielded the eighth at love, to bring 
the play to an end. 

Though beaten, as he was also by 
Mangin in the final at the Heights 
Casino last month, Bell played a 
beautiful match that won over the 
gallery to him, and seldom has he 
shown the quality of his courage to 
better advantage than he did in ral- 
lying after losing two such hard- 
fought sets. 

Three times in that opening chap- 
ter, which started off at a magnifi- 
cent pace, he stood within a point 
of winning it as he established a 
lead of 40—0 in the twelfth game. 

Mangin’s searing service and net 
attack saved him at that critical 
juncture, as they did when he was 
behind at 0—30 in the second and 
fourth games. It was the cham- 
pion’s superiority at the net that 
was the most telling factor. Bell 
showed to excellent advantage at 
clog: quarters but he had to yield 
the palm to his rival in volleying. 


Double Faults Costly. 
The recapitulation of the point 


| score and stroke analysis shows 
| that Bell won more games than did 
| Mangin and only one less point. 

| He scored three times as many ser- 


| vice aces as did the champion, but | 


! 


he made seven times ag many dou- 


BECOND SET. 
Point Score, 
a2 ae 6a 8-3 
$1434456 
Stroke Rs es. 


Pits, G. 
4—43 7 


THIRD o. 
Point Score, 


, Mangin wae Ss £2 3 
EE uitcricdecensde. 2 eS 2 SS 
Stroke Analysis. 
| a. 2. 
| Mangin 
ell 


Pts. G 
41 0-22 2 
6 4 4—32 6 
&. Wee 
5 0 0 
g 1 2 
| FOURTH SET. 
Point Score, 
Pts. G. 
$1461 39 
4 §—-25 


y. O. A. DF. | | 135- Pound Class—Boesel, 
| Mangin 0 1 | 


| Bell 2 3 0 | 


| Point Score. 
| Pts. 
| Mangin 564444 8 3 4—36 
| Be 702026 5 O22 


G. 


A. DF. 
| Mangin 3 0 
Bel 


won the first game from | 
15—4 and then Mangin took five) 


ie 
Bell : 


Man ngin @ereeeer 
Bell 


112 
| Umpire—Beniamin H, Dwight. 
| aris 


| BRYN MAWR WINNER, 35-19. 


Miss Larned Stars in Basketball 
Victory Over Swarthmore, 











Special to Tue New Yorx Times. 

BRYN MAWR, Pa., March 16.— 
Bryn Mawr College scored its sixth 
straight basketball victory by de- 
feating the Swarthmore girls today, 
35—19. 

Miss Betty Larned starred with 
nine field goals and five fouls for 
a total of 23 points, while Miss 
Betty Faeth accounted for the other 
six field goals. Miss Caroline Wood 
excelled for the Garnet. 

The line-up: 

MAWR (88). .SW’ RTHMORE fim: 


iS «¢esesboes 
L. Whitecroft 
Jackson 
Field goals—Bryn Mawr: Larned 9, Faeth 
6. Swarthmore: Wood 4, Metcaife 4. Foul 
qoelearya Mawr: Larned 5. Swarthmore: 


Substitutions—Swarthmore: 
Latham, Latham for iJackson. 
Referee—Mrs. Brown. Umpire— Miss Vir- 
ginia Allen, Time of quarters—8 minutes, 


Hees... poet? 
Kent 


Feeeeeaees 





Dano for 


0—34 5) 


Those mistakes on ser- | 





| 


used up against each. 


| 


ZODm Duet 





ene a nn ' Cincait President Also Predicts Dean Boys Will Help Provide Dick Builders Top Field With 


a Total of 2,889 at 
a 


— 


‘SAGINAW FIVE IN 3D PLACE 





Compiles 2,844, While Milwaukee 
Combination Fails to Equal 
Score Made Last Year, 


enu—————  -- -—-——  - 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., March 16 (PP). 
—Five new leaders went up on the 


high ten standing board as out- of-| 
the | 


monopolized 
alleys in the American Bowling 
Congress tournament tonight. The 
Dick Builders team of Cleveland 
the top spot, its 2,889 still) 


' classic. 
A capacity crowd jammed 
to see Jimmy Smith, 


the 
for 


score a mediocre 554, with 
the Tudor Recreation team. Smith 
had games of 177—179—189. 

The Frazee Funeral 
sent 2.844 pins into the pits to soar 
into third place. The Saginaw, 
Mich., five had counts of 913-922 - 
avi} 
waukee, runner-up last year, fell | 
nearly 200 pins short. of its 1934 | 
total in registering 2,835 for fourth. 
Radio City, New York, 
climbed into seventh place by virtue | 
of a 2,799 count. 

The Weckerle 


Milks. Buffalo, 


totaled 2,773 for the eighth berth, | 
'while the Lansing Patterns, collect-. 
ed 2,761. | 


THE LEADING SCORES, 
Five-Man Teams. 
Dick Builders, Cleveland .........++.- 2,889 
Schmidt’s Garage, Cincinnati 
Frazee Funeral Home, Saginaw .,.... 
Employers Mutual, Milwaukee ,......2, 
Neemer Furniture, Buffalo 
Elm Bowling Hall, "ara cocccec sas 
Radio City, New 
Weckerle Milk Buffalo eS) cilia dian 
Crystal Soda Water, Scranton ......- : 
Singles. 
Craziano, Carbondale 
Mensenberg, Scranton 
Aarsini, Rochester 
Moro, Tarrytown 
WOOD, BUTE 2 o<--cvcee 
Doubles. 
Cook- R. Schlie, Cincinnat! 
Fisher—W. Warren, New York ,... 
Orzel!—C. Grzelak, Rochester ..... 
Lange—l.. Tackus, Cleveland ..... 
Rozzo—J. Kwiatkowski, Rochester.. 
All Events. 
Cook, Cincinnati 
> Seen, BE «=. owntcebeananesen 
. Mensenberg, Scranton 
Moro, Tarrytown 
. Tarutis, Scranton 


mEzHON 


| ANDOVER WRESTLERS WIN. 





Two Falls Mark 23'%4-to-4!%4 Vic- 


' 
} 


A. DF. | 
2 2, Andover won the second annual | 
/wrestling meet with Exeter today, 
23% to 4%, with the Red and Gray 
>| grapplers scoring only in the 135 











| 155-Pound 


’ 





tory Over Exeter, 





Special to THe New YorK TIMES. 
ANDOVER, Mass., March 16.— 


and 165 pound classes. Captain 
Bird and Elkan of Andover gain- 
ing the only falls, the latter throw- 
ing Hansel just twenty-two seconds 
before the time limit. 
The summaries: 
118-Pound Class—Borough, Andover, 
decision from Fritz. 


| 125-Pound Class—Elkan, 
Hamsel in 6:38. 


won 


Andover, threw 
Andover, 
O'Keefe drew. 
145-Pound Class—Kansel, 
cision from Illman. 
Class—Bird, 
Lacy in 5:40. 


Andover, won de- 


Andover, threw 


| 165-Pound Class—Gifford, Exeter, won dect- | 
2 | 


sion from Roe. 
175-Pound Class—Cochran, 

decision from Kidder 
Heavyweight—Adams, 
sion from Rumby. 


Andover, won 


‘Andover, won deci- 


Sheffield wncneittil Scores 
by 3-0 in Soccer Game as 
30,000 Look On. 


| 








West Bromwich Albion—Ar- 
senal Wins League Test. 


—** 





LONDON, March 16 (/).—Shef- 
field Wednesday made sure of a 
place in the English football cup 


division, 3—0, at Villa Park today. 

The Wednesday was the aggressor | 
throughout, treating 30,000 specta-| 
tors to a polished display of the 
dribbling code. Rimmer put his 
side ahead in the first half and af-| 
ter resumption scored a second | 
goal, Palethorpe completing the. 
scoring. Burnley played a strong 
defensive game, but was unable to 
do much offensively. 





‘continued their 


Home team | 


' 
j 


The Bolton Wanderers and West 


|'Bromwich Albion each scored one 
in their English cup semi- . 


goal 


final on the grounds of Leeds 


BOLTON WANDERERS IN TIE 


45,000 See 1-1 Deadlock With 


final by defeating the rugged Burn- | 
ley soccer eleven of. the second | 


United before 45,000 spectators. An- | 


other game will be necessary to de- 
cide which team will meet Shef- 
fiéld Wednesday in the final at 

Vembley next month. 

The Northerners had the better 
of the first half and scored through 
Walton, playing at centre-forward 
‘in place of Milson. After the 
‘Change of ends W. C. Richardson 
equalized and despite some strong 


no further scoring. 


| attacking by both sides there was | 


| 


Leading teams in the first divi- | 


sion of the English Soccer League | 


pionship with Arsenal defeating 
Everton at Liverpool, 2—0, and 
| Sunderland, at home to Stoke City, | 


| winning by 4—1. Sunderland gained 


a point on Manchester City, 
held to a scoreless draw by the | 
| Tottenham Hotspurs. 

The scores: 

ENGLISH CUP SEMI-FINALS. 
Bolton Wanderers 1, West Bromwich Al- 


i bion at 


Sheffield Wednesday 3, Burniey 0, at As- 
ton Villa. 
ENGLISH LEAGUE, 
First Division, 
Chelsea 7, Leeds United 1. 
Everton 0. Arsenal 2. 
Grimsby Town 1, Blackburn Rovers 2. 
Huddersfield Town 2, Portsmouth 0. 
Leicester City 2, Birmingham 1. 
Preston North End 2, ae ‘gatas @. 
Sunderland 4, Stoke City 1. 
Tottenham Hotspurs 0, at City 0 
Wolvershampton Wanderers 5, Liverpool 3. 
Second Division. 
Barnsley 2. Newcastle United 1. 
Bradford City 0, Plymouth Argyle 1. 
Manchester United 3, Blackpool! 2. 
Notts County -1, Bradford 1. 
Oldham Athietic 0, Nottingham Forest 5. 
Port Vale 2, West Ham United 2. 
Sheffield United 1, Norwich City |. 
Southampton 1, Fulham 1. 
Swansea Town 1, Bury 0. 
Third Division —Sounth. 
Aldershot 4, Gillingham 1. 
Brighton 2, Northampton Town 3. 
Bristol Rovers 5, Newport County 3. 
Cardiff City 1, Reading 1. 
Chariton Athietic 1, Exeter City 0. 
| Crystal Palace 3, Bristol City 1. 
| Luton Town 4, Bournemouth 0. 
Queen’s Park Rangers 1, Millwall! 6. 
Southend United 0, Watford 2. 
Swindon Town 1, Clapton Orient 1. 
Torquay United 1, Coventry City 0. 
Third Division—North. 
Accringtofi Stanley 1, Tranmere Rovers 0. 
Chester 2, Walsal) 1. 
Crewe Alexandra 1, Carlisle United 1, 
Darlington 3, Wrexham 1. ; 
Doncaster Rovers 2, Mansfield Town 1. 
Gateshead 0, Lincoln City 2. 
Hartlepools United 5, Barrow 2. 
New Brighton 3, Rotherham United 2. 
Southport 1, Chesterfield 1. 
Stockport County 3, Rochdale. }, 
| York City 0, Halifax Town 1. 
SCOTTISH LEAGUE, 
First Division. 
Aberdeen 1, Albion Rovers 1. 
Airdrieonians 0, Partick Thistle 2. 
Clyde 4, St. Johnstone a 
Dunfermline 1, Celtic 3. 
Falkirk 1, Dundee 1. 
Hearts 2, Queen’s Park 1. 
Kilmarnock 4, Hamilton Academicals 1. 
Motherwell 4, Hibernians 1. 





Rangers 5, Queen of South 0, 
St. Mirren 3, Ayr United 3. 
Second Division. 

Allo 4, Dumbarton 1. 

Abraroath 1, Fast Stirlingshire 0. 

Dundee United 8, Stenhousemuir 0. 

Forfar Athletic 4, St. Bernard's 4. 

King’s Park 5. Montrose 1. 

Leith Athletic 3, Cowdenbeath 1. 

Raith Rovers 6, Morton 0. 

Third Lanark 4, Brechin City 90. 
IRISH CUP SEMI-FINALS. 

Glentoran 3, Ballymena 0. 

Larne 1, Celtic 0. 


BELFAST CUP SEMI-FINALS. 
Linfield 2, Ards 1, 


| Newrv Town 2, Coleraine 2. 


INTERNATIONAL RUGBY MATCH. 
Scotland 10, England 7. 
RUGBY LEAGUE. 
Barrow 30, Featherstone 5. 
Batley 6, Wiran 28. 
Broughton 0, Swinton 9. 
Dewsbury 17, Bramley 13. 
Halifax 20, St. Helen's Recs 2. 
Hull 12, Castleford 5. 
Hunslet 41. Bradford Northern 12. 
Keighley 5, Huddersfield 5. 
Leigh 18, Widnes 7. 
Liverpool Stanley 4, Oldham 4. 
ne Hornets 12, Hull- Riedie Rov- 
ers 
Bt. ‘Helen’ s 8, Salford 26. 
Wakefield Trinity 20, hes 9. 
Warrington 15, Leeds 4. 


RUGBY UNION. 
Guy’s Hospital 0, Bedford 31. 





and | 





Harlequins 23, Aldershot Services 5. 
London Scottish 0, Waterloo 9. 

St. Bart’s Hospital 0, London Irish 6. 
Bath 8, Blackheath 13. 

Bradford 8, Huddersfield Old Boys 8. 
Bristol 12, Portsmouth Services 0. 
Bridgend 17, Exeter 3. 

Coventry 0, Richmond 9. 

Devonport Services 6, Plymouth Albion 8. 
Gloucester &, —— Pe ‘ 

Headingley 3, Kenda 

Leicester 20, Byte wy Park 10. 

Lianelly 3, Swansea 3. 

Northampton 6, Old Merchant Taylors 6. 
Neath 29, London Hospital! 5. 

Edinburgh University 15, Northern 0 
Watsonians 21, Gala 0 


drive to the cham- | 


' 


which | | team, 10 to 6 in the loser’s armory. 


000 Attend Opening 
Of Games in Salvador 


Special Cable to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

SAN SALVADOR, El Salvador, 
March 16.—President Maximilli- 
ano Martinez opened the Central- 
American Olympic games before 
18,000 spectators today. 

Teams representing Mexico, 
Panama, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala and Hon- 
duras, totaling 800 men and wo- 
men bearing their national flags, 
passed in review before the Presi- 
dent, high government officials 
and members of the diplomatic 
corps. The Nicaraguan team did 
not arrive in time for the open- 
ing ceremony. The Olympic hymn 
and the hymn of El Salvador 
were played by a national band, 
and batteries outside the stadium 
fired a salute after the athletes 
had taken the Olympic oath. 


RIDING CLUB'S TRIO. 
BEATS SQUADRON ¢ 


ee eee 








Triumphs by 10 to 6 to Gain’ 
Final Round in Low-QGoal 
Elimination Tournament. 


— — 


TO MEET FIRST DIVISION 


} 


Fort Hamilton Team Victor in’ 
One-Sided Contest, 101% to 4 
—Penn Military Wins. 

s 


—_——— 


_—_— — —— = 





Ry LINCOLN A. WERDEN. 


The Brooklyn riding and driving) 
club's team gained the final round, 


|of the Sherman Memorial low-goal | 


indoor polo sectional eliminations | 
last night, defeating a squadron C' 


The victors will oppose the first | 
| division trio from Fort Hamilton 
during the coming week for the | 
right to compete for the national 
championship. 

First division also scored 
semi-final victory last night, 


its | | 
tak- 


ing a one-sided contest by a 10% to) 
4 ver dict over another squadron C 


| outfit. 


Fine Hitting Marks Play. 
Fine hitting by the Riding and 


| Driving Club trio gained the upper 


Riding and Driving Club total, 


count. 


hand in an interesting contest. | 
Frank Fox and Harold Parsons ac- | 
counted for five goal: apiece and 
together with Reg Webster kept the 
game going at a rapid pace. 

At the end of the second period 
the club team lead by 3—2, but in 
the third period both teams played 
some splendid polo, Squadron C 
taking the lead at 5 to 4% following 
goals by Jim Howlett Jr. and Chet 
Daly. A foul further reduced the 
but 
Webster drove the ball in to tie the 


After that some spectacular stick- 


work by Parsons sent the Riding 


'Club off to a satisfactory lead. 


A 
beautiful long shot from his mal- 
let, followed by two other goals in 
rapid succession, boosted the Rid- 


‘ing Club’s margin to three and a 


‘half goals. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Offensive Is Maintained. | 


The victors continued on the of- | 
'fensive in the final period, with Fox | 
tallying as the final whistle blew. 


|The squadron team.received a two- | 
_ goal allotment on handicap, 


| 


| 


In an exhibition game closing the | 
program, Pennsylvania Military | 


| College turned back a Squadron C| 
team composed of the Pflug broth- | 
ers and Bert Leonard, 10% to 7. 


| played 





| Tl, minutes each. 


| 1-— Fox 
| 2--Webster 
| Back— Parsons 


The Collegians, with fast ponies, 
in fine style against their | 
smooth - working rivals. Buddy | 
Combs, the P. M. C. star, carried 
off the individual honors by rolling 
up nine goals, 

The line-up: 
IST PIVISION(1014).' SQUADRON C (4). 
1—Capt. Lockett | 1—Curran 
2-Lieut. Westlund | 2 Pfeifer 
Back— Lieut. Steph- | Back—Singer 

enson | 

Coals— First Division: Westlund 5. Lock- 
ett 3. Stephenson 3. Squadron C: Curran, | 
Pfeifer. Singer (by handicap) 2. Fouls— 
First Division: 1. Squadron C: 2. 
Referee—Vincent Lane, Time of periods— 











BKN. RIDING (10). Be Cc (6). | 
—Howlett 

2 —Hanna 

'Back—-Daly 
Goais—Riding and Driving: Fox 3, P 

sons 5, Webster 3. Squadron C: Howlett 4, | 


| Hanna. Daly (by handicap) 2. Fouls—Rid- 


: 6 Squadron C: 


ing ard Drivin 4. 
ium. Time of periods—7t, 


Referee—Horn 


, minutes each. 


' PENN MIL'Y (10%). [| Cc 
| 2—_C. Combs 


| Young. 


(7). 
1—W, Jones 1—C. Pflug 
Back—J. Young —H. 
Goals—Penn M. C.: Jones 2, "aa R, 
Squadron C: C. Pflug 5, Leonard | 
2, pony 1. 

Fouls—Penn M. 


Sé. Squadro 
Referee—Kornblum. me ‘of an ay | 


| minutes each. 





EXHIBITION BASEBALL, | 
By The Associated Press. 

Boston (N.) 3, New York (A.) 2. 

St. Louis (N, ) 6, New York (N.) 2. 

Brooklyn (N.) 8, Cincinnati (N.) 1. 

Detroit (A.) 15, Philadelphia (N.) 3. 

St. Louis (A.) 4, Baltimore (I.) 3. 
Philadelphia (A.) 4. Boston (A.) 1. 
Cleveland (A.) 8, New a BY (s.) 1. 
Chicago (A.) 5, Chicago (N.) 0. 
Pittsburgh (N.) 12, Los Angeles (P.C.) 

11 (ten innings). 








: DBANS HELP CARDS 
' DBFEAT GIANTS, 6-2 





By JOHN DREBINGER. 
Continued From Page One. 





Koenig, and Dizzy Dean came up| 
as a pinch hitter. He greeted the. 


first pitch for a single to left, scor- | 


ing Durocher, and thén added to, 
the general hilarity by calling on) 
tpg Robert O’Farrell to run for) 
him. 

As Dizzy returned to the bench 
the Cards all hopped up and dusted 
off the seat with their caps before 
they allowed the great man to sit 
down. 

One more run followed in this 
inning on Pepper Martin’s single 
and Koenig’s second error, and that 
was more than enough to sink the 


| Giants for the day. 


A Duplication of Names. 


Rarely has any series of games 
brought such a duplication of| 
names as this one. There are two) 
Davises, two Deans, two Martins 
and three Moores here. And only 
the Deans are related to each other. 


Pepper Martin, who operates his 


| gloved hand like a shovel, 


contri- 

buted one of the fielding gems of 
‘the afternoon when he dashed 
across the infield to scoop up 
George Davis’s grounder in the 
fifth. 


Met Ott, still resting a charley- 
horse, got into the game long 
enough to pinch hit for Gabler in 
| the sixth. 
| Put much of a strain on his dam- 
aged leg as Harrell struck him out. 


Only One Solid Drive. 
Of the nine flies hit off Paul 


' Rothrock, rf..4 


But he did not have to, 


i T. Moore, cf. 


Dean, George Davis was the only | 


one to produce a real wallop. Kiddo 


on a line. 
wick’s hands. 
Plucky Charlie Gelbert still 


as a regular. 





| performer as Durocher fails to dis- 
courage him. 


| al. 
met the ball squarely and drove it. 
But right into Med-| 


is | 
confident he some day will be back | 
He goes to short for | 
the closing innings of the exhibi- Fp 
tion games, and even the slim pros- |; 
| pect of crowding out so talented a. 


, G. 


Tomorrow afternoon the Giants | 
will face Dizzy Dean on the mound | 
in the final game of the current! 


‘three-game series. The encounter 
also will mark the Terrymen’s fare- 
well appearance of the year here, 
ag on Monday morning they will 


shove off on the long trek home, | 
with West Palm Beach the first 
stop. 


The box score: 
ST. LOUIS (N). 
ab.r.h 
JInoM'tin.3hb 4 


NEW YORK (N). 
ab. r.h. po. 


v 
i 
» 
° 


wi @ecocorrosoosocorreKoO O~ 


Worth'tn, rf.9 
Frisch, 2b. 
Whiteh'd,2b 
Medwick, If. 
Collins, 1b. 
VV. Devs. ¢. 
De Lancey, c. 


Weintr’b. 
Tess. Wea 
Malay, 1b... 
Jackson, 3b..3 
JoeM'tin,3b 1 
G. Daris, ef.4 
Mancuso, c..2 
Richards, c..1 
Gabler, p....9 
oa 
9 


coco 
> toh ew WHO > 


a 
— 


GQ. Moore, cf. 
]ourocher, #8. 
Gelbert, ss... 
P. Dean, pD. 
Harrell, p... 
Dean.... 
bO’ Farrell 
Ward, p 


9 


ceDanning 

' Castleman, D. 

| dOtt 1 
Benton, 

'eJ. Moore...1 


..338 2627123) 


St at et ot De SD 
eoerocoorreSCO oer Ooos2r- x 
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eocoooor NS 
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Total .. 

Total . 
aBatted for Harrell in seventh. 

bRan for J. Dean in seventh. 

cBatted for Gabler in third. 
dBatted for Castleman in sixth, 
eBatted for Benton in ninth. 

1—6 

New York 0—2 
Runs batted in—Medwick, Collins, V. Davis, 
Leiber, Weintraub, G. Moore, J. Dean. | 
Two-base hits—T. Moore, Collins. Home run— 
Moore. Stolén base—G. Moore. Double plays , 
—-Durocher, Frisch and Collins; Koenig, Cueri- 
nello and Malay. Left on bases—St. Louis 4, New | 
York &. Bases on balls—Off Gabler 1, P. Dean }, 
Harrell 1, Ward 2 Struck out—By Gabler 1. 
Harrell 2. Castleman 2. Hits—Off Gabler 3 in 3 
innings, P. Dean 0 in 3, Castleman 2 in 3, Har- 
rell 5 in 3. Benton 5 in 3. Ward 1 in 3. Win- 
ning piteher—P. Dean. Losing rhteher—Gabler 
Umpires—Parker and Pfirman. Time 


—1:54, 


of 


| steady 


| However, 


|Z in 2. 
| —-Duke. 


game | 


in Third Inning Marks Brooklyn's Triumph Over the Reds 


BURNLEY IS BEATEN 7% 
IN CUP SEMI- FINAL 


GOVERNORS ISLAND 
GAINS POLO FINAL 


‘Beats New York A. C., 71% 
to 2, in Manhattan Circuit 
Junior salaatones Play. 


_ eS SD 


FREEBOOTERS ALSO SCORE 
Defeat Yale Varsity Trio by 61% 
to 414 in Practice Match at 
Squadron A Armory. 








By ROBERT F. KELLEY. 
Governors Island rode into the 


‘final round of the Manhattan cir- 


cuit junior indoor polo champion- 
ship at Squadron A Armory last 
night and only ohe game stands 


| between it and the right to repre- 
| sent 


the circuit in the Eastern 
championships. The team of two 
lieutenants and a captain played 
fast, thrusting polo throughout to 
turn back the good New York Ath- 


'letic Club team, 7% to 2. 


Lieutenant Harry Cullins rode at 


| No. 1, Captain C. E. Davis at No. 2 
'and Lieutenant George Read at 
| back. Facing them were Tom Brad- 
iey, Billy Foales and George Sher- 


man, and for two periods the game 
was as tightly fought as any that 
the Winter of polo has seen. 


Fast Pace Maintained, 


Then, in the second half, the 
pressure of the winners 
brought them control of the game. 
The pace was extremely fast, even 
when Governors Island stretched 
its lead in the closing minutes, and 
there were bursts of wild riding and 


| hitting that brought shouts from 


the big crowd that jammed the 
armory. 

Lieutenant Cullins used his weight 
well in riding off up in front, and 
Captain Davis was a fast No. 2. 
it was largely the excel- 
lent play of Lieutenant Read at 
back that kept his team in the 
fight through the bitterly fought 


first half and finally sent it off on . 


its vgnning rush in the last two 
periods. 

Sherman played well for the 
losers, particularly in the first 
half, and he had frequent help 


| from the two other members of the 
‘team. In the last two periods, how- 
| ever, 


they were often chasing the 
others, who were turning inside 


them. 
Davis Ties the Score. 


The club team added to its one- 
goal handicap to get off in the lead 
in the first period and clung to the 
lead until the end of the second. 
Then Captain Davis tied the score 
on a long, angled drive and Lieu- 
tenant Culling scored from close up 
to put Governors Island ahead just 
before half time. Three goals in the 
third clinched the game for the 
eventual winners. 

Yale’s varsity 


trio galloped 


‘through a fast match against. a 


picked team in preparation for its 
opening game in the intercollegiates 
against Harvard next Saturday 
night. The Elis lost to an eleven- 
goal team which included Arthur 
Borden, seven-goal star of the New 
York Athletic Club, defending 


_champions in the senior champion- 
| ship, 


6% to 4%. 

Major F. A. Vietor and Bud Tal- 
bott of Squadron A played with 
Borden on the winning side, which 


‘rode as the Squadron A _ Free- 


booters. 

The line-ups: 
GOV. ISLAND (7%) - . x. a 
1—Capt. H. Cullin '1—T. A: 
2—Capt. C. E. Davis 2—W. Foales 
Back—Lieut. G. Read’ Back—G. C.° Sherman 

Goals—Governors Pay cy Culling 3, Davis 
4, Read 2. Y. A. C.: Sherman .3, Brad- 
‘ley, by handicap, . 

Fouls—Governors Island: Davis 3, N. Y. 
A. 


A. C. (2). 
Bradley 


C.: Bradley 3, Foales 3. 
Referee—Walter Phillips. Time of Periods 
—T\, minutes each. 


SQUADRON A (615).! YALE (415). 

1- Harold Talbott 1-—B. D. Dominick 
—Arthur Borden 2—P. H. Dominick 

a Fred’rk Vietor Back—W. B. Rand Jr, 


Substitution for Yale in third period~ 
R. F. L. Wilson for Rand 

Goals—Squadron A: Talbott 3, Borden 2, 
Vietor 2. Yale: D. Dominick, P. H, 
Dominick 3, Rand 2. 

Fouls—Squadron A: Vietor. Yale: B. D, 
Dominick, Rand 2. 

Referee—Walter Phillips. Time of periods 
—Ti_ minutes each. 





' Gehrig to Be Feted at Dinner. 


Lou Gehrig, first baseman of the 


| Yankees, will be honored at a din- 
ner to be held at the Hotel Bilt- 
ar-, more on April 14 by the New York 


Baseball Federation. A huge bat 
signed by 1,504 of the city’s sand- 


lot players will be presented to 


Gehrig, one signature for each of 
the 1,504 consecutive games in 
which the star has played. 


BRAVES, WITH RUTH, 
CONQUER YANKEES 


By JAMES P. DAWSON, 
Continued From Page One. 











'how it should be done with a daz 


zliing circus catch of Urbanski’s 
drive in the sixth. 


The box score: 


NEW — (Abe i BOSTON (WN). 
r.h. ab. 
o/U rbanski.ss 3 
1 Jordan, 1b..4 
0,Ruth, rf....3 
4 | Thompson. rt ] 
o | Berger, 
0| Lee, If. 
Whitney, 3b.3 
0;Mallon, 2b..3 
0 ‘Lewis, Occoel 
1} Hogar, c....3 
| Brandt, p..el 
Brown, p...1 
Smith, p....# 
aMowry ....1 
bFletcher ..9 


. re 


° 
eo 


Hill, 

Rolfe, 

Selkirk, 
Gehrig. 1D.. 
Chapman, ef. 
S tzg’v'r,.2b 
(rosetti, 6s. 
Giees. €... 
Broaca, p.. 
Melton, p.. 
Duke, p.... 


po. 
Ba 
3b. 11 

rf. 24 
013! 
2 
0 
] 
1 
1 
1 


uy) 
2 
3 
l 
f 
6 


ERS OR Re a» & 
eoonr0237990" 
oe OH Seno” ’ 


0 0 





Total. ..34 2 10°25 16 3 
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9 
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1 
My) 
1 
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0 
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0 
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Total....31 3 6 27 al 
*One out when winning run was scored. 
aBatted for Brown in seventh. 
bRan for Hogan in ainth. 


Runs batted in—Glenn, Rolfe, Jordan 2. 


Two-base hits—Brandt, Chapman, Hogan. Three- - 
| base hits—Selkirk. 


Glenn. Sacrifice hits—HIill, 
Smith Bases on balls—Off Brown 3, 
Melton 3, Duke 2. Struck out—By Brandt 3, 
| ao 1, Smith 1. Double plays—Saltzcaver, 
Crosetti and Gehrig; Mallon and Jordan.~ Hits— 
Off Broaca 1 in 3 innings, Melton 3 in 4, Duke 
2 in 11-3, Brandt 4 in 4, Brown 4 in 4, Smith 
Winning pitcher—Smith. Losing pitcher 
Umpires—Dun and Jorda Time 


game—1:55. 
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Meriden Dog Gains Triu 
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GAY'S SETTER WINS 
HUNTINGTON STAKE 


Eugene Jack Takes Derby in 
North Shore Group’s Trials 
on Livingston Estate. 








TOPS 3 SPOT IS SECOND 








Makes 2 Finds and Has Wide. 


Range—Middleburg Dan's Al 
First in Puppy Event. 





By WILLIAM D. RICHARDSON. 
Special to THe NEW YORK TIMES. 

HUNTINGTON, L. I., March 16.— 
Bugene Jack Gay, a beautiful Eng- 
lish setter, owned by Willard Gay 
of Meriden, Conn., won the Derby 
stake in the field trials of the 
North Shore Game Protective Asso- 
ciation today on the Gerald M. Liv- 
ingston estate. 

The trials were the first held on 
Long Island this year and condi- 
tions were perfect; it was a June- 
like day tempered by a refreshing 
breeze. The course was one that 
brought forth favorable comment 
from all the owners. The hunting 
ground had plenty of natural ee 
and a hazard. 

Eugene Jack Gay outperformed | 
ten other pointers and 
in the Derby by his 


ished bird work. He had speed and | 
range and, once in the bird field, 
showed marked consistency. His | 


work was intelligent from start to! 


finish. He had two finds to his 


credit and although his point was' 
sketchy on one it was perfect on | 


the other. 
Gains His First Victory. 


The winner black-headed, 
belton marked by Golden 


is a 
setter 


Beau out of Gay Grandview Dotty. 


Today’s victory was his first. 


Second award went to Tops 3° 


Spot, owned by G. H. Turnure of 





setters | 
purposeful | 
quartering in the field and his fin- | 





White Plains and handled by Sam | 


Faile. 
Eugene Jack Gay, Tops 3 Spot, a 
typically marked Rosedale Bob get, 
lemon and white, had really a 
wider and faster range, although 
his efforts were not so well directed 
as were those of his more success- 
ful partner. He had two finds, on 
one of which he honored Eugene 
Jack Gay’s point. His only fault 


Working in the brace with) 





START OF PUPPY besricney AND 
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THE DERBY WINNER IN 








* 





FIELD TRIALS. 


Times Wide World Photo. 


Handlers — their on away in junior event at Huntington yesterday. 











Sturdy Max Mania Best in Ses 
At 19th Annual Providence Event 


—_— 


Homebred English Setter Tops All Rivals as Nearly 600 Dogs Are 
Benched—Badshah of Ainsdart and Sascha v. Hildesheim 


Among the Victors in Breed Judging. 


-_ 


 —_—_i. 


By HENRY R. ILSLEY. 


Special to THE NEW 
March 16:— | 
|Champion Sturdy Max, white and | 


PROVIDENCE, R.I., 
orange English setter dog owned by 
the Sturdy Dog Food Company of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and handled in the 
ring by Charles Palmer, won the 


best-in-show title tonight at the} 
nineteenth annual bench exhibition | 


of the Providence County Kennel 


Club. Nearly 600 dogs were benched, 


was that he was not steady for | 


flush. 


On bird work alone, none of the | 


Artstone Sam, owned by Samuel 
Mellor of Wallingtford, Conn. Al- 
though he had six points, all per- 
fectly handled, outbirding all the 
others, he did not show either the 
speed or range of the dogs placed 
above him by the judges, Dr. 


Charles H. Beers of Waterbury and | 


Ellis 
eS 2 
Called for Second Series. 


Artstone Sam was a bye dog, 
working in his first heat with a 
puppy. Called out for a 
series with Harry B. Hollins’s 


J. Seaman of Smithtown, 


second | 
before 


entries in the Derby did as well as. boro, was born on Oct, 


other 


Broadmarsh Dinah, Artstone Sam. 


Broad- 
improve- 


made four 
marsh Dinah 


points, while 
showed no 


ment over her first heat and hence | 


lost the place. 

On the first series Broadmarsh 
Dinah went out with Matinecock 
Bambino, a setter owned by Har- 
vey Craft of Glen Cove. The judges 
had words of praise for others in 
the stake, particularly Maple More 
Peggy, owned by William B. Mc- 
Cabe of ~hite Plains. | 

Other participants in the derby 
were Black Cap, owned by W. R. 
Smith; Carman’s Lou, owned by 
Don Carman; Okemah Devil’s Dot, 
owned by F. Cuyler Cross, 
Rosedale Sally, owned by 
Faile of White Plains. 

Middleburg Dan’s Al, 


a white, 





and | Beagle--Cedar Lane Beagles’ Ch. Gallant of 


Sam | 
| Saluki 


black and ticked pointer dog, won | 


first honors in the puppy trials, 
scoring over a field of 
others. A son of last year’s all- 
age winner at these trials, Middle- 
burg Dan’s Al climaxed a good run 
with two bits of bird work and 
his owner, L. R. Durborow of Ma- 
Plewood, N. J., did the unusual in 
shooting over him. 

Second place was awarded 
Topsy Tip, pointer, owned by 
Donovan of Greenwich. 
ed one pheasant and handled nice- 
ly.. Matinecock Kernel, setter dog, 
owned by Harvey Craft, was third. 


C. C. N. Y. FENCERS SCORE. 


Beat Saltus Representatives in 3- 
Weapon Match, 14!'% to 12!'5, 








The City College fencers turned | 


back the Saltus Fencing Club, 142 


to 12%, in a three-weapon match on) 
| Japanese Spaniel- 


the losers’ strips yesterday. Nathan 


eleven | Dachshund 


| Boxer 





to | 
Ed | 
He point- | 


| Pekingese 


| English Setter 


| Irish Wolfhound 
| Newfoundland—Mr. 


| 


| 


Lubell led the Lavender team with | 


five victories, two in the foils and 


three in epee. The summaries: 
Foiis—Nathan Lubell, C. C. N. Y., defeated 
- Ellison 5—3, Ted Green 5—4; Cornel 
Wilde, C. C. N. Y., defeated Ellison 5— 3, 
Green 5—4; Chester Lambert, C. C. N. Y., 
defeated Al Ritayik, 5-3; Sid Kaplan, 
: > N. Y., defeated Ellison 5—2, Green 
5—2; August Von Munchasen, Saltus, 
feated Bert Diamond 5—4, Lampert 5—0. 
Babre—Ellson, Saltus, defeated Wilde 5—4, 
Harold Newton 5—0:; Al Ferro, Saltus, de- 
feated Newton 5-3, Kaplan 5-3; Ritayik, 
Saltus, defeated Newton 5—3, Kaplan 5- —4; 
Wilde, C. C. N. Y., defeated Ferro 5— 
Ritayik 5—2; Kaplan, C. C. N 
feated Ellison, 5—3. 
Epee—Lubell, C. C. N. Y., 
Munchasen 2-1, Ellison 2- 
Emanue! Olster, oe <. ae 
Ellison, 2—1; Von Munchasen, Saltus, 
feated George Lewis 2—1, Olster 
Ritayik, Saltus, defeated Lewis 2- 1, 
2—1; Ellston and Lewis tied, 2. 


ae. 


defeated Von 


de- 
2—-1; 
Olster 
2 


COLUMBIA VICTOR IN SHOOT 





Beats Brooklyn College, 
1,208—Lewis High Gun. 





Outscoring its rival at the three 
positions contested, the Columbia 
rifle team conquered Brooklyn Cco!- 
lege, 1,288 to 1,208, yesterday on the 
Blue and White range. 

Thomas Lewis on the losers was 
high gun with 282. 
Kenzie excelled for Columbia with 
268. 

The scores: 

COLUMBIA (1,288). 
. Kneel. Stand. Total. 
99 91 72 268 


McKenzie 2 
Kalamarides 256 
McMullin 


253 | 


| Pomeranian—Mrs. 


| Bulldog— 


de- | 





Norman Mc-'! 


1, Ritayik 2—1; | 
defeated | 


| Tops Princeton Gymnasts, 


1,288 to. 


the second largest entry in the his- 
tory of the event. 
Sturdy 


13, 1932. is 
a home-bred and has been coming 


'to the fore in Eastern competitions 
with a rush, having been five times 
_ best-in-show in.the last year. 


He is 


Max, a son of Rummey 
Stagboro and Rummey Girl of Stag- | 


best 
| bitch 
‘Ridge, shown by Mrs. 


a slashing dog in the ring and a 


great mover. 
44 English Setters Cusagete. 


The English setters 
breeds with forty-four excel- 
lent specimens onthe benches. Com- 


petition in both sexes was keen. 


Among the dogs the winner was 


the black and white Punch, an ex-| 


cellent type, but which went down 
the winning bitch, Clear 
Gold of Orkney, 
Mrs. Ira Haupt of Deal, N. J. This 
white and orange specimen appar- 
ently did not have a great deal over 


|the winning dog in the opinion of 


Phil Schwartz of Suffield, Conn., 


|'who judged the breed. 
It was interesting to admirers of | Hildesheim, 


topped all | 


owned by Mr. and ' 





YORK TIMES. 





rapidiyvy coming to the fore, to note. 


that Quincy A. Shaw McKean’s 
famous imported dog Badshah of 
Ainsdart has no rival on this size 
of the water. Badshah of Ainsdart 
has no rival on this side of the 
water. Badshah was outstanding 


at Westminster, went on to win at 
Boston and came back here today 
to top his breed. He was in splen- 
did show form. 


Good Fortune Best Boston. 
There was a good entry of Boston 
terriers, judged by George E. Phil- 
lips of- Providence. He selected as 
the dark mahogany 
Good Fortune of 


of New Rochelle, N. Y. 





brindle | 


Happy | 
A. J. Brock = 


Closely pressing the English set-. 


ters in numbers were the dachs- 
hunde, the breed that led all others 
at Westminster. 
by Robert A. Ross, the noted Ca- 
nadian expert from Ville St. Pierre, 
Que. Among the long-haired va- 
riety the best was 
Redledge Princess Marina, 
by the Redledge 
Ipswich, Mass. 
Among the wires the top award 
went to the well-Known champion 
Sascha V. Hildesheim, shown by'! 
Mrs. L. C. DuBois of Darfen, Conn.., 
which also went on to best of | 
breed. The best 
| was the winning dog 


owned 
Kennels of 


re an 
also from Mrs. 


the Afghan hound, a breed that is | Bois’s kennels. 





Chief Awards Made at the Show. 


BEST OF BREED WINNERS. 
Pointer—Purdy Dale Kennels’ Purdy’s Dela- 
ware. 


Irish Water Spaniel—Hillery J. Bergeman’ s | 


Plymouths Major Hooker 


| Afghan Hound--Q. A. Shaw McKean’s Bad- 


shah of Ainsdart. 
Cedar Lane. 
Arthur , 


Ps 


Milligan’s 
O’Brtf. 
Great Dane 
Hexengold. 
Robert Ri. 
Koenigsee. 


R. 


Stevens's 


Scott's Baldur von 
Mra. 1. 
V. Hildesheim. 
Russian Wolfhound. Mrs. 

Tanyarvar. 
Collie—-Tokalon Kennels’ 
the Day. 
Eskimo—Romeo Picardi's Meck. 
German Shepherd Dog-George 
Dana von Stolzenfels. 
Great Pyrenee—Mr. and 
Ch. Patou. 
Doberman Pinscher 
~~. o>,  Voen. 
Chihuahua 
tonio. 
English Spaniel 
Miss Odessa Jones. 
Miss Edith 


Tokalon Lady 


Mrs. F. C. Crane's 


Henry F. Hali’s Luxien 


Jesse A. Woodard's San Ant- 


Tov Charles C,. Pierce's 


Clark's Deermont 
Kayo. 

Sturdy Dog Food Company's 
Max. 
Ss. 


Ch. Sturdy 
Gordon Setter 
of Highlight 


Annie Brown's Diamond 


hamstead Kiora. 

and Mrs. 
F. Ingersoll’s Waseeka’s Stowaway. 

Old English Sheep Dog—Miss Edith N., 
Buckingham’s Ch. Wuffa. 

— Derb’s Leoff of Stolzen- 
els 

-Alice Burt’s Tam IIT. 

Papillon—Mrs. Danielson’s- Ch. Felicity of | 

Ardna. 

Roy Webber's Cairndhu | 


Good 


June. 
Boston Terrier—Mrs. A. J. Brock’s 
Fortune of Happy Ridge 


aroo, 

Chow Chow—Gin ‘Still Hill 
Fizz. 
Dalmatian—Mrs. 
rodale Gideon. 
French Bulldog—Dr. 
Tra La La 

Shetland Sheepdog- -Mr. Robert 
waite’s Neilsland Nuffaid. 
Irish Setter—Edwin Dresser’s Red Rocket 
Comet. 

Yorkshire Terrier—Mr. and Mrs. 
Shipp’s Ch. Rochdale Queen of Toys. 


Kennels’ 
John R. 


Walter S. 


D. J. Finlayson’s | 
J . | Sealyham 
of | - : 

Scottish Terriers—Mariu 


| Airedale Terrier- 


Ramieh | ~pegtihe 
| Irish Terrier 


Randoipn 


C. Duboia’s Ch. Sascha | 


O'Brien's | 


| Bull Terriers~— 


Fredson T. Bowers’s Sul- | 
Winchester | 


| Sporting Dogs—English setter, 


| 


Ernest Boyes’s Roseville’s Buck- | 
Gin | 
Gladding's Bor- | 
Kendall's | 

Braith- | 


John | 


BEST OF BREED WINNERS. 
| Poodle—Mr, and Mrs. Justin W. Griess's 
Edelweiss Du Labory of Salmagundi. 
eg ne -Mr. 
Ch. Burkee's Tarzan. 
Sergeant 
B. Proctor’'s Gamecock 
Cairn Terrier- Mrs. H. 
Ribbledene Ripper. 
Miss Nora F. Keller's 
teer Blackthorn. 
Kerry Blue Terrier—Mrs. 
Bushmount Rapscallion. 
Welsh Terrier—-Halcyon Kennels Ch. 
Playboy. 
Miniature Schnauzer--Marienhof 
Melissa of Marienhof. 
Terrier—Shelterfiecld 
Shelterfield Snowdrop. 


Lord Jeffrey. 


Jalicyon 


Farm Kennels’ 
Albourne Sandman of Marlu. 
Cocker Spaniels—Adibor Kennels’ 

bor Peter Pan. 
Harold L.. 


eh, Adi- 

Vallier's Vailson’'s 
Mitzie. 

Smooth Fox Terrier- FE, 
Flornell Special. 
Wire Fox | Terrier- 
Warwell Walker. 
VARIETY GROUPS. 

Hounds First, Afghan hound, Q. A. Shaw 
MeKean's Badshah of Ainsdart; second, 
beagle, Cedar Lane Beagle’s Ch. Gallant 
of Cedar Lane; third, dachshund, Mrs. 
L. C. Dubois’s Ch, Sascha V. Hildesheim. 
Non-Sporting Dogs—First, schipperke, Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis A. Burke’s Ch. Burke’s 
Tarzan; second, poodle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Justin W, Griess’s Edelweiss du Labory 
of Salmagundi; third, bulldog, Ernest 

Boyes’s Rosevilles Buckaroo. 
Sturdy Dog 


Sturdy Max; second, 
Irish setter, Edwin  Dresser’s ch, Red 
Rocket Comet; third, pointer, Purdy Dale 
Kennels’ Purdy’s Delaware; fourth, cocker 
spaniel, Adibor Kennels’ ch. Adibor Pan. 

Working Dogs—First Dobermann Pinscher, 
Henry F. Hall’s Luxien V. D. Voss; sec- 
ond, Great Danes, R. P. Stevens's Ran- 
dolf Hexengold; third, ‘collie, Tokalon 
Kennels’ TokKalon Lady of the Day. 

Toy Dogs—First, pomeranian, Mrs. Roy 
Webber’s Cairndhu June; second, Miss 
Edith Clark’s Deermont Kayo; third, 
papillon, Mrs, 
Ardna. 

Terriers— First, sealyham, Shelterfield Ken- 
nels’ Shelterfield Snowdrop; second, wire 
fox terrier, Warwell Kennels’ ch. Warwell | 
Walker; third, scottie, Marlu Farm Ken- 
neis’ Albourne Sandman of Marlu. 


BEST IN SHOW. 


English Setter—Sturdy Dog Food Company's 
Sturdy Max. 


Coe Kerr's Ch. 


Warwell Kennels’ ch. 


Food Company's 





ARMY GAINS $ 25TH IN | ROW. 


33-21, 
to Keep Four-Year _Mark Intact. 


Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 
WEST POINT, N. Y., March 16.— 
Army won its twenty-fifth straight 


victory in a dual gymnastic meet' 


with Princeton today by 33 to 21. 


The Cadets have been undefeated | 


during four years of competition. 
The Plebe gym team won by the 
same score from Emerson High of 


| Union City, N. J. 





2:56 | 


255 | 


1,288 | 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE (1,208). 
Prome. Kneel. Stand. Tota). 
99 95 &8 282 | 
77 247 
78 
79 
42 


392 


se eue 
Schwager .. 
Davis 
Rosenberg 
Lipkins seem ece 


Total tt me glee ee 


212 
, 208 


239 | 
228 | Rope 


The varsity summaries: 


Horizontal Bar—Won by Vanroo, Army, 
points; Cordes, Army, 474, second; 
cullen, Princeton, 473, third. 


Side Horse—Won by Hall, Army, 534 points; 
Hulse, Army, 500, second; Gucher, Prince- 
ton, 462, third 

Parallel Bars—Won by Taylor, Army, 
points; Jacobs, Princeton, 448, second; 
Houston, Princeton, 397, third. 


io Rings—Won by Powell, Army, 
points; Ferenbach, Princeton, 463, 
ond; Ostrander, Army, 432, third. 
inne teen by White, Princeton, 463 
points; Lewis, Princeton, 443, second; 
Willis, Army, 414, third. 
Climb—Won by Rogers, 4.7 
seconds; Gucher. Princeton, 
Princeton, tied for second place, 
onds. 
4 


Kil- 


sec- 


Army, 


5.0 sec- 


} 





NAVY GYMNASTS BEATEN. 


Second Meet 
Temple, 


in 16 Years to 
_ League Leader. 


Lose 


Special to THE Nsw Yor« TInEs. 

ANNAPOLIS, Md., March 16.— 
Led by Chet Phillips, one of the 
most remarkable all-round gym- 
nasts in the college ranks, Temple 
today clinched leadership of the 
Intercollegiate League by defeating 
Navy, defending champion, 30 to 26. 

It was the firs. time Navy had 
lost a team championship in its 


| thirteen years in the league and the 


second time in sixteen years that 


it lost a dual match. 


500 | 
| Horizontal 


5U2 


465 | 


and Houston, | 


The summaries. 

Bar—Won by 

630 points; Eppes, Navy, 567, 
Braverman, Temple, 542, ird. 

Side Horse—Won by Schook, Navy; 
points; Schneider, Temple, 571, 
Kinkle, Navy, 557, third. 

Parallel Bars—Won by Phillips, Temple, 
600 points; Schneider, Temple, 585, sec- 
ond; Bemis, Navy, 580, th third. 

Rings—Beaman, Navy, and Boyd, 
570 points, tied for first; Sisier, 
544, third. 

Tumbling— Won by Philips, Temple, 600 
points; Schneider, Temple, 571, second; 
Braverman, Temple, 556, third. 

Rope Cliimb—Won by Cruse, Navy, 4.5, 
4.4 and 4.45 seconds; Brancato, Temple, 
4.5, 4.64 and 4.9 seconds, second; Horo- 
wits, Temple, 4.8 seconds, thing, 


Phillips, Temple, 


second; 


579 
second; 


Navy, 
Navy, 


Terrell Van Ingen’s | a 
° 'mouth to Southampton Water 


Ban- | 


They were judged | 


the nice bitch | 


with speed boat 


| 
| 


of the amaetne | 


| 


-mouth, Eng., 


and Mrs. Louis A. Burdke’s | 


Major Clarence | 


> —_ 


Times Wide World Phote, 


William aay . seme setter slain Jack ath 
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Motor Boat Ne ews 








BY 
Although Hubert Scott-Paine, last 
to attempt to wrest the Harms- 
worth Trophy from Gar Wood, has 
said repeatedly that he was through 
racing, the desire 
for fast travel by water evidently 
iis in him still. A trial a new 
, boat of his design was evidence of 
that. 
The boat, a 45-foot craft built for | 
the British Government, was taken | 
out by Scott-Paine from Ports-| 


in 


than 60. miles an hour, 


10-foot seas breaking on_ shore. 


bor at 25 miles an _ hour. 
the seas abeam, 


opened up until the boat made 33 


and with | 


in a wind of more) 


' 


JAMES ROBBINS. 


not service ones. 
any type of carbureter ever used as 
stock by an outboard manufacturer 


method of fastening wrist pins im 
Class B motors is permissible. 
There now are no restrictions on 
fuels. 
to rotary valve gears. In order to 
compete in Class M, a driver may 
not compete in more than one other 
class at any one regatta, and motor 
and boat registration cards must 
be obtained by May 1. They now 


‘are ready. 
There were eight persons aboard. | 
The boat was driven down the har-| 


With. 
the motors were 


' miles an hour. The run from Ports- | 


Honora B. Hart's | 


Kennel's 
Kennel’ 


' inboard 





Danielson’s ch. Felicity of | 


| 


| Summer. 


| 





was 
at an average of 23 miles. The 
boat draws less than one foot, and 
is fitted with three 100-horse power 
motors. 


oe 


Expect Runabout Boom. 


With the racing rules simplified, 
runabout racing is ex- 
pected to boom this year. Two 
years ago ‘the motor 


| They 


More Racing Dates. 


and Summer 
arranged for at this time last year. 
The day of arranging a regatta on 
three weeks’ notice is gone. For 
one thing, 
been increased so drivers 
attempt racing on any old course. 
demand assurance that the 


. water is adaptable. 


restrictions | 


were changed from horse power to| 
rangers of contests will find them- 


cubic inch piston. displacement, 
which did away with much uncer- 
tainty. Now the word ‘‘stock’’ 
craft. has been done away with, 
opening up the field to many boats. 
There are new hull and waterline 
measurements. 

Record breaking already has 
started. Mike Vail of Daytona, Fia., 
set two marks at Miami, 


one mile speed trial. 


Back from Europe, Joel Thorne, 
leading outboard racing driver ‘in 
this country last year, contends 
that American drivers must get | 
going to compete with the Euro- 
peans in endurance racing next 
Summer. The foreign drivers have 
a wholesome respect for the skill 
of American drivers and their rec- 
ords in short races, but feel that 
their motors and boats will not go 
the routes, Thorne said. He will 
recommend to the National Out- 
board Racing Commission that en- 
'durance trials be held during the 
Plans are under way for 
a trophy for them. 


—— -_— 


Oppose Restrictive Measures. 


Motor boat bodies last 
called country-wide attention to the 
| bills introduced in State Legisla- 
tures and 
| considered restrictive 
mental measures. Appeals to ley 
islators against the bill were urged 
Licensing of all craft, minimizing 
the age of operators, examination 
of drivers, insurance regulation and 
local regulation are some of the 
proposals objected to. A few of 
then appear harmless, but upon 
consideration loom as dangerous 
entering wedges for further acts. 
On the other hand, a bill has been 
introduced in South Carolina for a 
refund of the 6-cent gasoline tax 
there to motor boat owners. 


The National Out Outboard Racing 
Commission has urged drivers to 
study the rule book this Spring as 
well as to get their outfits in shape. 
A majority of protests in the past 
have been made because drivers 
were ignorant of the rules. There 
also have been outcries against 
penalties imposed by race commit- 
tees for flagrant violations of the 
regulations. 

Few changes have been made this 
year. Chrome plated cylinders will 
be permitted for racing motors, but 


one of| 
39.735 miles an hour for Class E in| 
competition, and 42.775 miles for'| 


With the struggle for speed, 
number of active racing drivers has 
been cut down from 2,500 to ap- 
proximately 1,000. They plan their 
campaigns early, and the late ar- 


selves lacking in entries. 


It is generally agreed that 


| proper slip on the propeller of an 


outboard motor 
Weights of boat and driver | 


is about 12 per 
cent. 
affect 


the propeller; With much 











mph in First Field Trials of Season on Long Lsland | 





Notable Gains in Entries Reflect 
Increased Interest in Dog Shows 





Figures Announced by A. K. C. Reveal Substantial Advances by 
the Leading Exhibitions—Number and Attractiveness of Fixtures 


Mark Widespread Popalarity of Sport—Other News. 





By HENRY R. ILSLEY. 


No more striking evidence of the 
greatly increased interest in dog) 
shows is needed than is presented | 
_ by the number of entries in leading | 
| exhibitions that have been held this 


| year. 


Figures compiled by the American | 


| Kennel Club and announced yester- | 


| 
| 





| dogs, while Newark benched 761. 


and better 


'ed sanction already this year than 
_in any previous comparable period, 
and 


day indicate that in five represen: | 
tative bench shows, beginning with | 
Westminster and including Newark, | 
Boston, Buffalo and Detroit, the en-| 
tries comprised nearly 17 per cent| 
more dogs than were named for| 
these events last year. The gain| 
made by these events over the 1933 | 
figures was 26 per cent. 

The total entry for the five shows 
was 6,696, against 5,739 in 1934 and 
5,300 in 1933. While Westminster 
broke all American records for the 
number of dogs benched, it re- 
mained for Detroit to make the 
most startling increase, the entry 
jumping from 645 last year to 1,101. 


Eastern Fixture Holds Place. 
At Boston the Eastern Dog Club 


has long held the honor of being 
the second largest indoor exhibition 





in the country and held that place) 
this year once more with 1,225 dogs | 
on the benches. Buffalo had 772) 


Shows have been getting bigger | 
all over the United | 
States. Last year there were’ 
benched 62,152 dogs at 276 exhibi-| 
tions, while in 1933 the total num- 
ber benched was 47,613 dogs in 230. 
shows. More shows have been grant- | 


in view of the record to date 


'the total for the year will show an) 


|augmented entry lists. 


of the South, and the establishment 
'of a first-class Southern circuit 
this Spring should have a.decided 


On racing motors 


' procrastinate in entering their dogs 
‘and by a few handlers who like to 
in this country may be used. Any. 


Plates may not be attached | 





even more surprising gain. 

Breeders and exhibitors are in-| 
creasing in numbers through the) 
mid-West and on the Pacific Coast | 
and undoubtedly during the coming | 
months the exhibition in those sec- 
tions will reflect the prosperity and 
popularity of the sport by greatly 


About the same story may be told 





effect on the quality as well as the. 
number of individuals exhibited. 


Rule Approval Hailed. 


The prompt action of the board 
of directors of the governing body 
in approving the proposed new rule | 
for dog show entries was a pleasing 
surprise to many of those most in- 
terested. The regulation which will 
be presented to the delegates at 
their May meeting will become ef- | 
fective early in the Autumn if 
adopted and no general opposition 
is indicated, 

There may be some grumbling 
among: exhibitors who habitually | 


wait until the eleventh hour beforc 
making their decisions as to what 
they will exhibit. 

Strict enforcement of the rule is 


assured by $100 penalties against | 


the dog show committee and the 
superintendent, and neither is like- 
ly to take any chances. The latter 
will be the greatest beneficiary, 


being assured for every exhibition | 


he handles ample time to get out 
his catalogues promptly and ac- 
curately. 


The Hauppauge Gunning Club of 
Hauppauge, L. I., has made a wise | 





|/Move in setting back the date for | 
Racing dates scheduled for out- | 
board regattas the coming Spring | 


far outnumber those | 


speed of the boats has. 
will not. 


the | 


its ninth annual field trial meeting, 
the committee announcing that it 
will be held on Friday and Satur- | 
day, March 29 and 30. In other: 


| 


'Connecticut Field Trial Clubs, 


IN. Y., 


| official colors. 


| regular 
'team award 
|judging ‘of the final day even the: 


'and white English setter 
‘the Sturdy 
| Syracuse, 

|notable victory as best in show at 


| judges. 


years snow, low temperatures and | 
bitter winds have made conditions 
anything but pléasant for handlers 
and dogs. 

This year a change has been made 
in the location of the trial grounds, 
the new course having been laid 
out about a quarter of a mile East 
of the former site. For the several | 
stakes to be contested the judges | 
will be Dr. Wallace Vail of Green- | 
wich, Conn., and Harvey Craft of| 
Glen Cove, L. I. | 


List to Close Saturday. 


Entries will close on Saturday for | 
the first non-slip retriever trial of 
the new Long Island Retriever 
Club, which is to be held on Satur- 
day and Sunday, March 30 and 3l, 
on the estates of Wilton Lloyd- 
Smith and Willis D. Wood at, 
Lloyd’s Neck, Huntington. | 

The trials will be for Chesapeake 
Bay dogs, Labrador retrievers and 
golden, curly-coated and flat-coated 
retrievers. The entry fee will be $10 
per dog and should be sent with 
entry blank to Louis H. Lewis, 31 
Nassau Street, New York City. 


| 
| 
i 
) 
| 





Dr. Benjamin N. Pennell of New 
London, secretary of the Associated | 
an-, 
nounces that the Spring Field trial | 
meeting that had been scheduled 
for Saturday and Sunday, April 20 
and 21, at Enfield, Conn., will not 


be held this year. 


Thomas Hunter Jr. of Boston has | 
been selected by the recently organ- 


ized Boston Terrier Club of West- 


chester to judge its first exhibition, 
which will be held at White Plains, 
on Sunday, May 5. 


Marked Catalogue Issued. 

Westminster Kennel Club has just 
issued the marked catalogue of its 
recent fifty-ninth annual dog show. 
It is handsomely bound in cloth in| 
the purple and gold of the club’s' 
This makes a most. 
important reference volume, since | 
there is a complete record of every 
award made during the exhibition, 
together with the absentees in each | 
class. | 

In addition to the records in the 
classes every brace and 
is given and in the) 


names of the winning dogs in the. 
brace and team classes in the} 
variety groups are set forth. Re-| 
sults of the judging in the children’s 
classes and in the unclassified spe- 
cial prizes are presented also. All| 
corrections have been made and'! 
the book stands as a valuable record 
of the biggest dog show ever held 
in America. 

Champion Sturdy Max, the orange 
owned by 
Dog Food Company of 
N. Y., which won a 


the Elm City Kennel Club event ‘in 
New Haven, repeated at the Capital 
City Kennel Club exhibition 
Columbus, 


also best of breed at Cleveland. 


Thirty-four specialty clubs 
hold their annual specialty shows | 


'in connection with the Morris and | 


Essex Kennel Club all-breed exhibi- | 
tion at Giralda Farms, Madison, | 
N. J., on Saturday, May 25, accord- | 
ing to an announcement just sent) 
to exhibitors with the full list of | 
This year’s offerings in| 
cash and sterling trophies at the 
ninth annual exhibition will be 
larger than ever. 





COLGATE ANNEXES SWIM. 


Two Records Broken as Syracuse 
Loses at Home, 40 to 31. 


Special to THe Ngew York TIMEs. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., March 16. 


'Two pool records were established | 


| Syracuse, 40 to 31, 


'roon won the meet by 
the | 


defeated 
The Ma-| 
taking the 
400-yard relay in the record time of 
3:50. Bill, Dinehart clipped three- 


swimmers 
today. 


as Colgate's 


fifths of a second from the 220-yard 


| weight in rough water, over a short | 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


course, less pitch is required. 


The fastest drivers pay great at- | 


tention to their propellers, 
shaving off the excess edges of the 


_blades after attaining what is ad- 


judged the best speed of the boat, 


| 


| 





and thus reducing friction. 


To Enter French Race. 


It now appears likely that there; \)\Vira’ Breset-Stroke—_Won a 


will be three British entries for the 
Spreckels Trophy endurance race 
in France. In addition to Lord 
Forbes and P. Pritchard, Captain 
Palethorpe is considering sending 
in his entry. Lord Forbes will have 
his new Cooper-Soriano motored 
outboard, Pritchard his new one 


even | 


| Diving—Won 


| 440-Yard Free 


| 150-Yard Back-Stroke—Won 


| 





and one-half liter hydroplane, and! 
Palethorpe has a small hydroplane'! 


with a Sharland motor. At least’ 


ten starters in the new contest are 


week | 


| 


in Congress that they | 
and detri-| 








assured with the several countries 
to be represented. 


René Schoeller of the Yacht Mo- 
tor Club of France has organized 


| 38 to 34, 
_Elkins gained the final by routing 


a committee to make transporta- | 


tion arrangements for any Amer- 
ican drivers who may want to race 
over there this year. Aldo Dacco 
of Italy is another European driver 
who is considering coming to this 
country for the international re- 
gatta at Detroit over Labor Day. 
It seems to be a question of defray- 
ing all or part of the expenses of 
the Europeans to get a number of 
them over here. 


Boat owners visiting the Florida 
Keys have found the new Key West 
yacht basin most convenient. A 
part of the navy submarine base 
was utilized in the project. There 
are six piers with 3,600 feet space 
around them and a water depth of 
eight feet. 


The new basin at Charleston, 
S. C., is to be opened on March 28. 
It is on the Ashley River, directly 
across from the entrance of the 
inside waterway to Savannah. 


There will be a meeting of the 
Marine Trades Association at the 
Hotel Lexington on Tuesday night, 

4 





free style mark, being timed in 2:27. 
The summaries: 
220-Yard Free Style-—Won bv Dinehart, 
Syracuse; Haefele, Colgate, second; Hill, 
Colgate, third. Time— B32. 
50-Yard Free Style— Won by Wagner, 
gate; Hartman, Colgate, second: F. 
mer, Syracuse, third. Time—0:25. 
by Atterbury, Syracuse, 
108.08; Mesick, Syracuse, second, 104.82; 
Antrim, Colgate, third, 92.81. 
Style—Won by Dinehart, 
Colgate, second; Nichols, 
Time—5 :25. 


| year. 
bush Av., 


Col- 
Ham- 


Syracuse; 
Colgate, 


Hill, 
third. 
by Haefele, 
Syracuse, second; 

Time—1:49.4. 
Nieznal- 
second ; 


Colgate; 
Nichols, 


F. Hammer, 
Colgate, third. 


ski, Syracuse; Keppel, Syracuse, 
Cox, Colgate, third. Time—2:47. 
100-Yard Free Style—Won by Wagner, Col- 
gate, artman, Colgate, secon Giebel- 
haus, Syracuse, third. Time—1:01. 
400-Yard Relay—Won by Colgate 
Haefele, Nichols, Wagner); 
(Dinenhart, hae 
second. Time— “oe 


(Hill, 
Syracuse 
Hammer, Dick), 





DOGS S 





Elkins High ‘Annexes Title. 

BUCKHANNON, W. Va., March | 
|16 (4P).—Elkins High won the scho- 
lastic basketball championship of | 
West Virginia tonight, beating 
Washington Irving of Clarksburg, 
in the State tournament. 


! 


Ceredo-Kenova, 41 to 28, while 
Washington Irving won from Ben- 
wood, 39 to 30. Ceredo-Kenova sub- 
dued Benwood, 38 to 24, in the con- 
solation game. 





| «@rbilt 


| for N. Y. U. 


in | 
being placed at the top| 
of the 371 dogs benched. He was 
| 


will | | 


C. C. N. Y. RIFLE VICTOR. 


Beats N. Y. VU. by 1,342-1,339 in 
Metropolitan League Shoot. 











The C. C. N. Y¥. rifle team con- 
| quered New York University, 1,342 
to 1,339, on the Lavender range yes- 
terday. It was the first Metropoli- 
tan Intercollegiate League setback 
and the fourth victory 
in five starts for City College. Ben 
Baum of C. C. N. Y. had high gun 
with 275. 
The summari:-: 
C.: 3 SK. ee 
Prone. Koeel. Stand. Total. 
9s 92 8a 


Barberis 
Austern 


(1,339). 
91 
an 
Sg 
91 
RG 


Lipsius . 
Jacobowitz 
a 


446 














MACY’S 


34th ST. & B'WAY 


Macy's 
MARINE 
PAINT SHOP 
opens 
TOMORROW 


Here are some of the 
marine finishes we carry 
—a brand you will im- 
mediately recognize, 
\lacy low cash prices. 


at 


Anti-fouling copper 
Bottom Paint, qt. PBe 


Anti-fouling hard 
racing enamel, 


qt. 2.741 


Marine Deck Paint. 
qt. 9Be 


Yacht-White semi- 
gloss, qt. 1.39 


Macy’s Waterproof 
Marine Bakelite Spar 
Varnish, qt. 1.39 


The Paint and 
llardware Store— 


Basement. 











| 
W e sell only for cash. Resulting econo- 


_mtes including efficiency and volume 


| save, 


AIREDALE Puppies, Champion Warland | 
Protector of Shelterock stock, registered 
pedigree, beautiful specimens; Ne Sb aene | 


priced. STerling 3-2815, TRiangle 5-3660. 


ATREDALES, Scotties, Wires, Sakae. 

spaniels, kittens, monkeys, parrots, para- 
keets, bullfinches, mules. London Pet Shop, 
304 Sth Av. (31st). 


AIREDALES, Bostons, Scotties, Wires, | 
trish, Sealeyhams, Terriers, many others; 
100 dogs on hand. Variety, 161 W. 49th St. 


BOSTONS, Cockers, Seotties, Dachshunds, 

wirehairs, &c .; ife Insurance Free 1 
Long Island Bird Store, 107 Fiat- | 

1316 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


Scottish Terriers, puppies 
pedigreed. 














CAIRNS, 
adults, all ages, gga pa 
International Breeder, Haworth, N. 


and | 

DUmont 4-1329. | 
| 

| 





COCKER SPANIEL Puppies registered 
males. Bonnie Halpin, 23 Highland Av. 
1,onKers 6004. 


COCKER, good home for black | 
female; bargain. REgent 4-6660. 


SACHSHUNDS, pure bred, smooth, Dachs- | 
hund Kennels, Montville, N. J Boonton | 








,-1489M; BOgardus 4-0014. 





DACHSHUND, healthy, female; no dealers; | 
reasonable to good home. J 124 Times. 


FRENCH Bull Puppies, males: dam “Liu 
France Coquette 2d,’ sire Champion 
‘Tango.’” Moorepark, 164 East 37th. CAle- 
donia 5-8595. 


GREAT DANE PUPPIES, exceptionally | 
fine, out of champions Jamas and Nanda 
von Loheland;: 3 months. 
Kennels, . Madison Ave., 
12 








N. VAn- 





AE DANES, (MPORTED STOCK; ex- | 


ceptionally bred puppies; matured dogs. | 
tawns, hariequins, obrindies JRAKBE’S | 
— AT DANE KENNELS, Huntington | 
Bay Bane ——— L. b. Phone 412. | 


years: eligible A ee Gs 
immediate sale. Miss Marcia Fennessy, | 
R. F. D. 1, Ridgefield, Conn. Phone Wilton 
Ring 14 





93. 





GREAT DANE, splendid, registered, female, 


fine pedigree; $75; 


#@ months, show type, 
Boonton 8-1885. 


can be seen by appointment. 
TRISH SETTER Puppies; same stock West- 

minster Show winner. Kinvarra, Darien, 
Conn. 369R2 








AIREDALES | 
—AT STUB— 


America’s Outstanding Airedale 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN CH. 


WALNUT CHALLENGER 
FREDERIO H. HOE, Owner 
12 TIMES 


oF SHOW 
15 TIMES 
TERRIER 
52 TIMES 
OF BREED 
Sire of Ch. 


Standels 
Salutation 


Fer Particu- 
lars Apply to 


LEONARD BRUMBY 


Hicksville, L. N. Tel. 











815 


house- | 
R 179 | 


15 months, 
private. 


KERRY BLUE, male, 
broken, affectionate, 
Times. 
NEWFOUNDLAND Puppies, 
registered; reasonable prices. 
ay. Pleasantville 550M. 
SCHNAUZER Puppies, salt and pepper, 
high-bred. registered; $25 and $35. Muss- | 
man, 3653 Olentanqy Blivd., Columbus,Ohio. , 
SCOTTISH Terriers by ‘‘Champion Friar | 
Tuck’’; also wires. 135 Millard, Bronx- 
ville 7392W 
SCOTTIE, male, only $25; cute, pedigreed; 
lovable pet. X 2593 Times Annex. 
SCOTTIE PUPPIES—Biack, by Red Gaunt- 
let’s Friar Tuck. LOrraine 7-9501. Robb. 
WIRE Fox Terrier Puppies; well bred, 
healthy, attractively marked. Henderson, 
393 Highland Av., Upper Montclair, N. J. 
WIREHAIRED Terriers, Int. Champ Tal- 
vera Marcus strain. 311 White Plains 
Road. Tuckahoe 3258W. 
WIREHAIR, pedigreed, 5 months, pups; | 
reasonable. Private family, 223 East 49th. | 


WIREHAIRED Male Terriers, 522 East 74th | 
St.; private house. Call Saturday-Sunday. 


AKC Pal and Sporting Canines, all breeds. | 
JACK FLOCKER, Aspinwall, Pa, 





pure bred, 
270 Broad- 
































Warrendane ~ 


$60 each for! —— 


' So. Bayview Av., 


| McDONALD. only authorized I.. 1. 
| W. Merrick Rd., 


| Ft. Cropsey Av., 
| CABIN 


Conn. 


ave estimate, 6%. We endea- 
vor to have the prices of our merchan- 


| dise reflect this saving, subject to limi- 


tations over which we have no control. 


BoaTs 


Every Pur 


LARGEST PERMANENT T DISPLAY 
N NEW YORK: 


marvel CRUISERS 
RICHARDSON CRUISERS. 
RERMATE MARINE MOTORS 


-boats. @ Sailboats @ Outboards 
| Flening Skiffs @ Rowbvats @ Canoes 


LITTLE GIANT 25-FOOT CABIN CRUISER - $1445 
MATTHEWS CABIN SAILING SLOOP $2140 


D in at your leisure and inspect 
the how 1935 models. Terms. Trades. 


BRUNS-KIMBALL & C2. 


| Peviuee AVE. at 15th ST. - NEW YORK, N.Y N.Y, 


aaa o=-- ——— 


BOATS AND ACCESSORIES 


COME UP AND INSPECT THE 
FAMOUS JONESPORT BALTZER 
“8-Foot SPORT Cruiser at $2,250. 
Amazing value for such a well-built boaf. 
Sturdy Maine Seagoing Models. 
Also New York Agents for 
Mablehead Cruisers, 31-foot Auxiliary. 
Also Herreshoff Yachts and Accessories. 
MINNEFORD SALES CORPORATION. 
‘ity Island N. Y. C. Tel. Clty Island 8-1600. 


VISIT HOMAN’S BOAT SHOW. 

New, Used—50 on Display—Sundays. 

Amityville, L. ]. Tel. 130. 
BOATS WANTED. 


NOW ON DISPLAY. 

Richardson 25 ft. Little Giant, $1575. H. J. 
dealer, 
Amityville, L.I. Tel. 1623. 














TRADES. TERMS. 


-_- ——— 








GOOD USED BOATS. 
Write for list. Reconditioned. 
WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. 
Bklyn. ESplanade 2-5900. 


CRUISER, 28’x%’, 100 H. P. 
$850 cash. P 247 Times. 





scripts; 





For Charter. 


YACHT CHARTER 


speedy; can sleep 15 in 
comfortable, seaworthy. can #0 
competent crew aboard; avail- 
ab any length charter, but prefer long 
term; low rate. Wire T. E. BROOKS, 7il 
N. Miami Ave., Miami, Fila. 


Wanted. 


FLOAT WANTED ABOUT 40 FT., BOX 
type. Muzzio’s Boat Yard. Stamford, 
(Teller. ) 


Twin motors, 
staterooms; 
anywhere; 








Concession for Sele. 


FOR SALE—SPEED | BOAT CONCESSION 
in Roton Point, Norwalk. Conn. 3 fast 

speed boats and float included. Muzzio’g 
at Yard, Stamford, Conn. L. Teller. 
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Grueling 
STRAWTRACK FIRST 





IN POINT TO POINT 





Moffett Rides Mare to Victory 
Over Six-Mile Course at 
Warrenton, Va. 





MISS VAUX’S MOUNT NEXT 





Motherdy Trails by 2 Lengths 
—Mrs. Hazard and Streett 
Annex Team Event. 





Special to THE NEW York TIMES. 


WARRENTON, Va., March 16.— 


Strawtrack, a 77-year-old mare, 


plunged through six miles of un- 
charted rugged hunting country to- 
day with Horace Moffett, Middle- 


burg sportsman, up, to capture the 


gecond annual individual point-to- 


point race. An enthusiastic crowd 
of 2,000 spectators witnessed the 
closing event of the Warrenton 
hunt season. 

Miss Ruth Vaux of Three Runs, 
Pa., booted home the fast-finishing 
Motherdy only two lengths behind 
the winner. Be Happy, a handsome 


chestnut gelding with B. H. Gris-| 
wold 3d up, ran a consistent race 


to take third place handily from the. 
remainder of the field. 

Ideal Spring Weather. 
Ideal Spring weather favored the 
Spectators, but the high tempera- 
ture handicapped the _ thirty-five 


starters, many of which crossed the 
finishing line nearly spent. The 


race started on the Clark Baldwin | 
H. | 


estate and finished on the W. 
Emory property. 

In the second race, for teams of 
mixed riders and covering approxi- 
mately ten miles in the same vi- 
cinity, Mrs. Sylvia Hazard and 
William B. Streett. reined their 
mounts across the finish for an ag- 


gregate total of 68 minutes 18 sec- .nq 


| The result of the main event com- | 
_pelled a double for Porter as he) 
while Mrs. Emory S.| yas up on the long shot Bye Bye 


Mary in the second. This daughter 


onds. Miss Emily North King and 
W. H. Pool were second, ten min- 
utes behind, 


Carhart and R. D. McGrath placed | 


third. 
List of the Judges. 


The judges of the course were 
William Hulburt, Middleburg, and 
Major John C. Butler, Rectortown, 
assisted by Amory Carhart, R. J. 
Kirkpatrick and W. Henry Pool of 
_the hunt race committee. 

The spectators, 
tions of the East, assembled early 
in the morning to watch the racing, 
with the starting time for the open- 
ing event scheduled at 10 A. M. 
Both events had attracted fine en- 
tries and large fields went to the. 
post. 

THE SUMMARIES. 

FIRST RACE—lIndividual Point to Point for 
Frederick H. Prince Jr. 
First, Strawtrack (Horace Moffett); 
ond, Motherdy (Miss Ruth Vaux); 
Be Happy (B. H. Griswold 3d); 
Lark (W. 8. Stokes Jr.); 
trol (Dion Kerr Jr.); 
“(H.. & -twaed dy 
dred Gaines 

BECOND RAGE— Mixed Teams for Fred- 
erick H! Prince Plate—First, Mrs. Sylvia 
Hazard and William B. Streett; second, 
Miss Emily North King and W. H. Pool; 
ae a. A. 8. Carhart and R, D 

cGrath 


Oaklawn Park Entries. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
By The Associated Press. 
FIRST RACE—Purse $400; claiming; 
maiden 2-year-olds; four furlongs. 
O88 “Eh ssvceves 
Joaney B. .113 oad 
Harry Richman . .-116/En 
Brilliant Song . 116 /Impertai Maryan.113 
SECOND RACE— Purse $500; claiming; 4- 
year-olds and upward; fillies and mares; 
Oaklawn Course. 
Immune 
Ease In 
Petey Ti. «<< 
Mysterious Nell. 107 
Lady Mary 112' Lucky Racket .. 
Lady Dever 112! All Play 1 
THIRD RACE—Purse $500; 
year-olds;.Oaklawn Course. 
Game Annie ...106; Jolvon 
cane *111)| Prince 
Hannah Anne ,.*111; Army Game 
Willa T. 106| Fair Verbena 
Rough Party one Annie N. 
ngo Mica Rock 
FOURTH RAGE Parse $400: claiming; 
MNaiden 4-year-olds and upward; Oaklawn 
Course, ' 
Marine Star ..... 105 | Zemat ene on 
Straight Play .105'! Mayvisco 
Mack Ward ee e100) Fingai 
Stout Boy .+.+.<°100|Nervy ... 
Phenoz  .....0.<..105] Count Dean 
Ok Gold ........105' Lanca 
FIFTH RACE—The Steve Creekmore 
Purse; purse $500; 3-year-olde and up- 
ward; Oaklawn Course. 
Stroll Along . ; -104 
"107 
"112! 101 


Wittekind 
at Cc, ee a 
Chief’s Pride . Foreglow 
SIXTH RACE—Purse $500: claiming; 4- 
bee -oldg and upward; one mile and a six- 
eenth. 
Southland Lad ..112; Spartan Lad ....111 
Prince Westend ..112| Lady Emily .....°97 
Wrack Ace .....%111/! Daisy Cutter ....107 
Lady Oldham ...107| Northern Water ..116 
Friend Fred 112 ..°114 
gph ne Lin .116 
EVENTH RACE—Purse $400; claiming; 
4- veat-bide and upward; one mile and sev- 


enty yards. 
Chief’s Melody ..107; Bank Shot ......112 
Genie Jr. *107| Centennial ......%107 
Clinton Lucky Pal .....%107 
ll Polly .107 


107 
Busy Master poms 
— “ae 2 

lit Jessie Coppage . 107 
cAaucamiies” allowance claimed. 


sec- 

third, 
fourth, 
fifth, Dual Con- 


seventh, Nancy (Miss Mil- 





112; Singing River 
112, Eline Nielsen ... 
.*107| Kanal 

112) Twidgets 


1 
ciaiming; 3- 


eee 105 
«105 


+ +112 





eeeeeeee 








Bay Meadows Entries. 


SAN MATEO, CALIF. 
By The Associated Press. 

FIRST RACE—Purse $600; claiming; 
maiden 2-year-olds; three and one-half fur- 
longs. 

ADEE. wens 
Morfire 
Manteca 


e<gee -111; Barnsley 11 
90neeeeeee 115/Sue Grafton...... 
em 110 Cora Dora 
Take It Fasy.. .107'Bon Femme 
SECOND RACE- -Purse $600; 
3- ane -olds; six 
ST eee. | Good Dame......107 
Lady Waite Mies Moo ......%103 
The Pagan .106 Poco Diablo. eesseet 
Wilderness Way. #106 Peer TING... .0000*l1Ok 
Mopeek 06 | May Roam. .*100 
Dundreary 110'Rosser 8 12 

THIRD RACE-—Purse ong epetenang 4- 
year-olds and upward; one 
TheoreM ..c0ee.°107 aeaena” *107 
Mucker *107 —— Signal.. S111 

.sseeneaeees 0107) Chi *102 
occcwee hOF Judes seeesers. 6 
oaai Fran 
Northcutt iil Lady Goid.. 

FOURTH Race Pune $700; claiming ; 
3-year-olds and.upward; fillies ‘and mares; 
six furlongs. 

ueen Beth..... -*103) Barbara Lee... .°102 

estie .108| Snooksie Shot...*104 
Amy “Cooper... .*107| Jane Packard. east 
ee .106) Vagillate on enan 

vesaseeve -*103 Careful Kitty.. . .*107 
Handicap; 


.107 
claiming; : 


Bab 
Droie. Polly 

FIFTH RACE—Grade ‘‘D”’ 
purse § $700; 3-year-olds; six | 


ceceeccaue 
aHardatit ow cone .105 
Behemoth sits ieieesieea 3)b 
Hs stants Peeveweeete Cis pSicklebill ae 
ca . c e e*ee0nee 
r bMrs. J. R. G 


re. Gregory ‘and 
@addile spur Rable entry. 
SIXTH RACE—Purse $800; Palo Alto 
=> cial 3-year-olds and upward; gne 
Yaile. 


114 |Cantine Lass.... 
- 106 


Playaway 





103 
; claiming; 
one mile and 


*105\Fritter Circle.....110 
110 |Chatterfol pevececkae 
tf aes Blues......114 


4-year-olds and upward; 
weventy yards. 
Len Helker 
How High 
Ancelot 


°A pprentice allowance claimed, 


_ 








TAKING THE WATER JUMP IN 


Lodger and County Wicklow jumping together in the Burton Handicap at Derby, while John Pritchard, the winner, is just behind them. 


OLE CLA LIB 


he 


RECENT ENGLISH 


(ily Ga Ue 


STEEPLECHASE. 








LATE DATE BEATS 





Continued From Page One. 
Wright, but at the top of the 
'stretch he went wide. This gave 
Porter his opportunity and he sent) 
the 7-to-1 shot along the rail and | 


Through the stretch it was a hard 
and - bitter drive, 
outgaming Fidelis just before the 





of Black Servant returned $52.70, 


again was second, 
Sun Reverie, the favorite. 


was Chicle Ship. 
Sur Reverie Sets Opening Pace. 





here from all s€C-' on several previous occasions, 


sixth, Massapequa | 


Bye Bye Mary had disappointed | 


but 
| she appeared at the top of her form 
today. 
when the field of twelve got away. 


Wright was first to show in front | 
with Sun Reverie, and he had little | 


|difficulty in shaking off Gay 


| Music. 


Bye Bye Mary's challenge devel- 


Challenge Cup—| OPed in the stretch, where she was 


up in a hard drive to nip the fa- 
vorite. Wright did hig utmost to 


save the day, but Sun Reverie did 


not have the endurance to with- 
stand the victor, which is owned by 
P, Kandell. Her time for the five 
and one-half furlongs was 1:07 2-5. 

Wright got home first in the 
fourth. aboard Don Guzman, which 
returned a generous price despite 
the presence of the popular rider 
on his back. The favorite, Golden 
Fate, was second, after having held 
the lead at one time. Then came 
Broad Meadows, just able to nip 
Rebel Yell for the show. 


Don Guzman Comes From Behind. 


Wright had to bring Don Guzman 
from behind a fast pace set by the 
public choice, and his mount was 
equal to the feat. Merritt Kept at 
Golden Fate all the way, but his 








mount was outrun. 
Don Guzman’s late rush gradu- 


| ally cut down the leader and gave 
| him a clear advantage at the end. 
The mutuel return was $11.30. Don 


Guzman finished the mile in 1:38, 
comparatively slow time for the 
fast track. 

Wright and form players had 
more hard luck in the sixth. The 
Joseph E. Widener contract rider 
was up on Long Bit, which went to 
the post a hot favorite. He wound 
up seventh in a field of nine, the 
victory going to the long shot 
Elwawa. 

Elwawa, the property of I. J. 
Collins, returned $61.30. He won 
in a drive by half a length after 
leading practically all of the mile 
route. Grainer was second, an- 
other half length before Jirasol II. 
Jockey H. Manifold was up on the 
winner and he rode well to get 
home first with the outsider in the 
betting. 





Tropical Park Entries. 


MIAMI, FLA, 


FIRST RACE+Purse $700; 
year-olds; six Bagh, 
1449 Air * Lin .114 
1449 Tudor Qu n*104 
1415 Polly Rita. 109 
1442 Apple Fr’r*104 
1299 — 

1449 P 


claiming; 3- 


14492River Rose*104 
-- Templeton *109 
1430 Wanoah ..*105 
1449 Romola ...100 
14528 Masked Re. 114 
1352 For’n Lady.19 
1300 Scotch Q’n..109 
1436 Velantrie .*109 
14498 Bon. Mot...114 
SECOND RACE—Purse $700; maiden .2- 
year-old colts and 4 four furlongs. 
14132Willow W..112 1362 Engelic M..112 
14422Higher C’d.112 141332Two Edged.1 a2 
1413 Skotchy ...112)} 1451 Barsac 
1406 aMaeriel ..112 OFGNF sas 
1383 Johnny T’t.112 Sigh’'g Bar. 12 
1451 Aboveb’d ..112 Wise Will. .112 
1413 ere Li’it.112 Some Scout.112 
p and T..112 - Sir Quest...112 
1437 Weoawn .112 Whipowill ..112 
aMaemere Farm and W. P. O’S8haugh- 
nessy .entry 
THIRD RACE—Purse $700; claiming; 3- 
ar-olds: one mile and a sixteenth. 
714433 Winged F’t.111; 1442 The Aen’ eet 
(1431)Jack Che’y*113;} (1430) Jakovia .110 
(1443)Broken Up.106;) 14182Jeanne g.. 

1431 Araka .- 108) (1450) Playoff 
14312Bird re.*107 1430 Merry Go R*96 
1458 Happy F’d*108; 13962Shalot ..... 

1gasthere Ben. *103 

FOURTH RACE—Purse $700; ~~ “ale 4- 
year-olds and upward; six furion 
1429%Feudal L’ it 114; 1403 Some cnt” t.11 
(1463) Frederick -*109| illage V’'p. oy 
14202Trey 114) 14222Mou’n Elk. boa. 
Mrte RACE—The Cypress; porte $1, 
allowances; 3-year-olds; one mil 
1401 Sca arp 108) 14332Fake’ 
14422Teddy Carl. 105{ 1438 Col. 


203 (1381) Right 


134128anta Ba’y.100 

(1445) Banish F’r.103 

H RACH. Pures $700: claiming; 4- 

i ga and upward; one mile and @ six- 
een 

1462 ae Socks.112; 1438 Predict . 113 

, 1289 8t. Chris’ r. "He 


1438 Heiress ...*102 
1440 Potion .....112 
1438 Barkis ....112 
43 1462 Aszulikit .*107 
1418 Westko ... 


1440 Guiding L’t.107 

1456 Shuffle On.112 
SEVENTH RACE—Purse $700; claiming; 
4-year-olds and upward; one mile and a 


sixteenth. 
— Libretto ...112, 1412 Harper ....112 
+7 om ame 1406 Mareve ....107 
1341 Up In Armsi07 

1170 Conacher .*197 
1462 Candle Fly. 107 
14385 Carsono ...112 
14543Idle Filirt..107 


.*107 
*Apprentice allowance claimed, 
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FIDELIS BY NECK 


and scored bya half length. Wright | 
this time with | 
Another | 
half length away in third position 


She was with the vanguard | 


| 
| 


almost on level terms with Fidelis. | 


with Late Date) 








TROPICAL PARK CHART 


By The Associated Press. 
Saturday, March 16. Sixth day. Weather clear; track fast. 











1} 1469 SEVENTH RACE—Purse $800: 


1463 FIRST RACE—Purse $700; claiming: 3-year-olds and upward; six furlongs. 
Start good; won easily; place same. Went to post, 2:22, off 2:27}: Win- 
ner, Dik. g., 6, by The Porter— -Blow and Easy. Trainer, J. Webber. Time—1:12. 


Ind. Starters. _Wt. P.P. St t. 44 Str. Fin. sockeye, St. Pi. Sh. Toi. 


1378 Frederick ....115 » 11% Lindber 7.40 4.00 3.20 2.70 
(1438) Mad Beth ...110 ow. oo ea ae 
Erebus 120 . 2a ae 

; »» 110 
Wee Wink....105 
Coya 110 
Screen .. .115 
Royal Duch’: s.106 


Overweight— ‘Royal Duchess 1. _ 
Scratched—Nankin, Hymarque, 








| RE 
ey 
by 
4l, 
Qn 
G2 
8 
51 
72 








Hernandez 
Barnes 


oman 





Merovech, Moane Keala and Ogle. 

Frederick, running in his best form, moved up very fast turning out of the back- 
stretch, came to the outside, raced Mad Beth into defeat and drew out in the stretch 
winning nicely in hand. Mad Beth ran into the lead in the first furlong, saved 
ground all the way, amd ran a good race. Erebus was anchored under the weight. 
Dark War broke fast but was allowed to drop back around the turn. Wee Wink had 


no mishap. Ccya finished gamely. 
Owners-—-1, Amalgamated Stable; 2, B. B. Stable: 3, G. L. Hamilton: 4, A. G. 
Tumin; 5, A. C. Urban; 6, S. 8. ‘Friedlein; ie § La Flesh; 8, Miss M. E. Hen- 


Gerson. 








1464  §ECOND RACE—Purse $700; maiden 3-year-old fillies; five and a half fur- 
longs. Start good; won driving; place same. Went to post 3:04, off edb 
Winner, b. f., by Black Servant- __ Trainer, P. Brady. Time—1 1:07 


Ind. __Starters. — Wt. PAP st % _ Fin. Jockeys, St. Pi. ae “ToT. 
a 


1399 Bye Bye Mary.115 i, Po rter ... 52.70 14. a0 6.00 25.35 
1409 Sun Reverie...115 1h4 1g ue as seen Oe 2.80 1.55 
14362 Chicle Ship....115 Al, bai oes pe" 2.70 2.20 
1341 Queen Helen..115 

—- Blighted H.. .115 
1084 Clapworth 
1399 *Kacky 
1341 Gay 
1436 Easter Nation. 115 
1100 *Maple spe 
1396 The Vogue....115 

*Sumadora .. ALS 

*Field. 

Scratched--Lady Montreal, Diane S, Carom Gal, Amusing and Maple Queen. 

Bye Bye Mary. well up to the stretch, came to the outside and finished with a 
rush. Sun Reverie ran into the lead on the turn, where Wright carried the field out. 
Chicle Ship finished very fast. Queen Helen ran a good race. 

Owners—1, P. Kandell; 2, Fairfields Stable; 3, F. M. Alger Jr.: 4. H. Popper: 5, 
M. Goodpaster; 6, G. J. Rooney : 7. W. C. Goodloe; 8, F, E. Brown; 9, C. H. Knebel- 
kamp; 10, C. Swan Stable; 11, J. Hartman; 12, Miss M. J. Stewart. 








Bon Voyage. 
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ea a 


ai 
7 
5 
ait 
Dna 
105 
Qna 
118% 
12 


Lynch ... 
Madeley. 
Dupre . 
McDerm't. 
MmOrm ... 
MeCrossen 
Hunter ... 
Haines . 
Merritt 


a a) 
arregeamaaaaes 


93 9? 
1110 4410 193.10 
ee @ | 


. 29.90 





ee 








Start 


1465 THIRD | RACE—The Mossyhead; purse $800; 2-year-olds; four furlongs. 
Winner, 


go0d; won driving; place easily. Went to post 3: 3814, off 3:43. 
b. ¢., ,» by St. James— Black Bush. Trainer, ¢ G. H. Strate. Time—0: 147s. 
ta 


Starters. Wt. _P.P. St. % tr. Fin. Jockeys. St. Pi. 8h. Toil. 
(1391) James City...118 1 11% 2h 3.40 2.60 2.40 .70 
22 
3 
‘es 4 
§1 








Arcaro 
(1428) Blue Donna. .109 POURTSG «oc coeoe $240. 32.2 B.S 
Transit Lady.110 DEED cece 6eee Ge ae 
Bil. Highbrow.115 4n4 W. Wright . 5.2 
Miss Ginbar, .105 58 32.15 
a2 
§1 7 


Porter ... eeee esen 
Sachem ......108 
Jack Snipe....108 
os ht—Transit Lady i. 
James City broke alertiy, went right to the front, handled hig weight well and 
stood the long drive gamely. Blue Donna, a stout contender from the start, saved 
crown and held on gamely. Transit Lady followed the pace closely and made a game 
effort. Black Highbrow was hard ridden all the way. Miss Ginbar finished with a 
rush and should win @ face soon. Jack Snipe had a flash of speed around the turn. 
Owners—1, F. 8. Page; 2, L. E. Keiffer; 3, Maemere Farm; 4, L. B. Komorus; 
. ee oe Gallagher; 6, C.. H. Knebelkamp ; 7, G. D. Widener. 


Rainey sees 
I ine ee 


00.00 
- 16.50 


1 
3 
2 
5 
6 
7 
4 


51 














1466 ¢# OURTH RACE—Graded Handicap, Class B; purse $800; 3-year-olds and up- 
ward; one mile. Start good; won driving: place easily, ent to pOst at 
4:1314; off at 4:16%. Winner, b. g., 5, Dy St. M. F 

retti. Time—1:38. 

Ind. 


.__ Starters. wt. P P. 
1393 D 


Don Guzman. 112 
14102 Golden Fate..116 
13863 B. Meadows, .112 
1424 Rebel Yell....110 
13872 Volta Maid...110 
1274 Taunton 114 
14172 Paradisical 208. 


-~- a 


Scratched—Weast Main ¢ sad” Moraliet. 

Don Guzman, well ridden and going in best form, began to move up in 
last half mile, came. around the field entering the stretch, took the lead at 
sixteenth pole and won oe away. Golden Fate was sent to the front early, dis- 
layed good speed, save round and ran a fine race. Broad Meadows was a keen 
actor from the start but weakened a bit in the stretch. Rebel Yell was well up 
and a = sah, Voita Maid ran a miserable race. Taunton trailed far back. 

Own W. Muller; 2, BE. Sachsénmaier; 3, L. E. Komorous; 4, R. C. Win- 
mill; 4 'G. MoMitehel! 6, ‘A. G. Weston; 7, W. Axton. 


146 


to post 4 


James—Armada. Trainer, I, er- 





_ % Str. Fin, Jockeys. Bt. gee. ie .. an . Toi. 1. 


W.D.W'ht. 11.30 5.00 3.30 -4.65 
Merritt seooe CBD ee a 
MED bac See 2.90 3.70 
Cortellett y eoee 18.38 

OPTGP acs 4.65 
BeMIMOS ...2 cccec eee 18.68 
Lindberg. ° .. 10.40 


—_ —_-<. ao 


the 
the 





e*eee *et+e eee 


eae 





mm 
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FIFTH RACE--The Royal Handicap: purse $2,000 added: 3-year-olds and up- 
ward; one mile a a sixteenth. start ood; won driving; place same. Went 
4:49, off 4: 51%. inner, br. m., 6, y Hourless—Herd Girl. Trainer, A, 


Frost. Time—1:4 44%. Se 
‘Ind. ‘Starters. Wt. PP. Bt. 15 ee Se . Fin. Jockeys. 
Date...108 4 Sa 2% 


te Se __ 8h. . Tol, 
“14322 Late AY isk Porter ... 15.10 5S. 80 3.30 6.55 
(1432) Fidelis .....+.114 1 1 jhd jhd re W.D. ada t 3.40 2.60 2.55 
1380 Stand Pat....126 2 2 33 34 Malley. . o eco Ee ae 
1425 Hardware ...103 3 3 410 410 a30 Haines. ae seee cous Te 
1377 Moralist .....105 6 4 1 5 5 Winters . << shes: @med . 20.55 


ee 


Overweight—Hardware 5, Moralist 3. 

Scratched—Ridge Mor and Sabula. 

Late Date was allowed to go through on the inside around the clubhouse turn and, 
kept on the rail all the way, outgatmed Fidelis at the end. The latter broke very fast, 
but eased out around the turn and kept in firm going, tired suddenly in the last six- 
teenth. Stand Pat was hustled along from the start, but tired under the heavy im- 
Post. Hardware was néver a factor. Moralist was outrun, 

Owners—1, Brentwood Stable; 2, 3, E. F, Seagram; 4, Mrs. W. R. 
Fiemming, 5, W. H. Gallagher. 
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N. Kane; 











1468 SIXTH RACE—Graded Handicap, Class C; purse §700; 3-year-olds and up- 

ward; one mile. Start good; won an Age F a? same. Went to post 5:2314, 
off 5:28. Winner, ch. g., by Baby Grand—Maries Fol Trainer, A. Miller. Time— 
1: 39%. 


me 2m 
. 


Qha 
4 

a4 Reniok 0 ose 
3h : Garner .. 
9 W.D.Wri't 
wane 614 Hanford.. 
1394 Lillian Uhl. .110 Al Lindberg. 


Overweight— “Kiwawa , 5 Dancing Ck Cloud 1, Grandpas Boy 1. 

Elwawa, showing improvement, rushed into the lead root into the first turn, drew 
away in the run down the backstretch and stood the long drive gamely. Grainger 
slipped through on the inside entering the stretch and finished with a rush. Jarasol 
2d was well up @ll the way and held on well. Four Spot moved up gamely in the 
last half mile, but was taken to the outside oe the stretch and lost several 
lengths. He finished fast. Grandpas Boy closed a big gap. Long Bit lacked speed. 
Dancing Cloud tired after showing speed for six furlongs. 








— ee Bh. Sh. To i. 
61. 30 29.30 15.90 29.65 
17.40 9, 


Wt. P.P. St. 
14 433 eeeee 107 
14278 iaaeen or ee 
1334 Jiraso 1 


Ind. mrarters. Str. Fin. . Jockeys, 


Manifold. 
M 





Cloud. 111 
«+109 
i308 Stic nemaes 


OO WW 











<i 


Pa 





claiming}; 
and a furlong. Start good; won easily; place driving. 
Winner. ch. e., 3, by Reigh Count—In Bounds. Trainer, 


% &% §8tr. Fin, 1 Jockeys. 
th 42 11 11% Gritchfield 
4 4 

‘ 


3-year-olds and upward: 
Went to 
a” 


one mile 
ost 5:58, off 


: 5014. odd. Time— 
1:53. 





St. 
12.80 5. 


we 
5.50 3 


Ind. Starters. Wt. P.P. St. 


14393 Bound, Count.106 
14112 Big Show ,...118 
1439 Panalong .... 96 
14113 Old Judge ...113 
1368 yee man .110 
| aa A Ahm errr >| 
(1427 Annarita 





W.D.Wri't 
3 Hanford 

14 Lynch 

51 5% 51 Dupre ... 

25 3% 6“ Arcaro .. 

os 7 #£xLindberg . =e 

~~ Bounding Count, hustied along in the early part, came through on the inside enter- 

ing the stretch, drew out and won nicely in hand. Big Show broke slowly, moved up 

fast around the turn but went very wide in the stretch and finished fast. Panalong, 

trailed far back for Ralf a mile, slipped through on the inside and finished gamely. 

Old — had plenty of speed. Ahmed tired badly chasing the pace. Midshipman 
Was outrun, 


1 470 BIG GHTH RACE Purse @ $700: claiming; 4-year-olds and upward; one mile and 


4 —_——> e+ won driving; place same. Went to post 6:31%, rg 


6:33. Winner, b. t. James—Shady. Trainer, W. E. artis. Time—i:4 
St. Pi. &h. to 


Ind. Starters. we oe St. % Str. Fin. Jockeys. 
(1434) —, Wateh.111 1 : Lindberg 7.10 ees 


(1405) D 
1434 Beotch soid’r. 108 akte 


14343 Relativit 
1309 Flying Dere..1 109 
1440 Bleepy wee »+-210 


14412 Peed +. -108 

- Banderlog oe All 

t Rock ...113 

14i2 Chu Chu ....110 
Overweight—Chu C Chu 5, Flying Dere 1. 

Scratched—Matar, True Sentiment, Sound Money, Dont Blush and Tightwad also 


ran. 

Black Watch, A 
determined bid 
Scotch Soldier ea. 
turn but tired badly. 
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form at pregent, set a fast pace and gamely stalled off the 
xen. The latter closed with a rush in the final three furlongs. 
"good speed for a mile. Relativity made his bia: around the 
anderlog ran away below his true form. 





CHARIOTEER TAKES. 





| Liolele, 11 
| Rolling Wh’'ls, 103(Kurt’r) 
| Nappus, 113 


THE SANDHILES CUP : 


Continued From Page One. 


chase and Racing Association, and 
Noel Laing of Amissville, Va. 

In addition to the resorters and 
the officials from Raleigh and 
Washington, the army was well 
represented. Major Gen. Manus 
McCloskey from near-by Fort Brage 
led a large number of officers in 
uniform. 


Aughrim Boy Favored. 
Aughrim Boy, the favorite in the 
Pinehurst Steplechase, was second 
at the start. He is owned by Mrs. 
J. E. Ryan of New York, and was 
ridden by her husband. He took 


'the lead after two furlongs, win- 


'ning easily by five 
one time he 


lengths. At 
was fifteen lengths 
ahead. 


Grown Up, owned by Mrs. T. M. | 





Waller, was second. Aughrim Boy’s | 


time was 4:50. 
There were only three entries in 
the third and last event, 


| Impeach, 


the South- | 


ern Pines Steeplechase at two miles. 


over brush. Fairy Lore, owned and 
ridden by Mr. Laing, led all the 
way and won by five lengths from 
Muscogee, owned by Mrs. Somer- 
ville. Muscogee and Dock Light, 
owned by Arthur Hagen of New 
York, put up a battle at the start, 
but were outclassed. Fairy Lore’s 


time was 4:33 3-5. 


Hunter Trials in Morning. 
The hunter triais, held this morn- 


ing over an inside course of a mile, 


were 
| Double Time, 


featured by the victory of 
a big thoroughbred 


owned by Ernest I. White of Syra- 


/ cuse. 


_jumps 
heavyweight thorouguhbred class, 





Double Time faultlessly 
cleared a dozen brush and timber 
in the hght, middle and 


to earn a ciose decision over Sil- 
ver Mine, owned and ridden by 
Carter Wilkie Brown of Tryon, 
me Gh 

A jumping contest for teams in 
full color was won by the Tryon 
Hounds’ trio of Carter P. Brown, 


Carter W. Brown and Walter C. 
| Hill. 


| 


| 


The hunter trial judges were Wal- 
lace Armstrong, S. A. Warner 
Baltazzi and Rufus C. Finch, all of 
Aiken. They and other officials of 
the meet, as well as Governor and 
|'Mrs. Ehringhaus of North Caro- 
‘lina, were among 150 
| guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
‘their estate, Sandy Woods. 


THE SUMMARIES. 
STEEPLECHASE RACES, 

FIRST RACE—The Pinehurst Steeplechase; 
two miles over brush. Won by Aughrim 
Boy, owned by Mra. J. E. yan, New 
York, and ridden by J. FE. Ryan; second, 
Grown Up, owned by Mrs. T. M. Waller. 
Camden, 8. C., and ridden by E. Mitchell; 
third, Abuloir, owned by Mrs. C. K. 
Bassett, Camden, 8. C., and ridden by 
Noel Laing, Amassville, Va. 

R.., ime—4: Huntsman and Dofnin also 


SECOND RACE—The Sandhills Cup; three 
miles over timber. Won by Charioteer, 
owned by Mrs. Jackson Boyd, Southern 
Pines, and ridden by Richard Wallach, 
Middlebur Va.; second, Oliver C., owne 

ee H. Somerville, Middleburg, 

aha "akees by Laing; third, Hal Dale, 

owned by Mrs. Simon Patterson, Pitts- 

and ridden by Lyman Wright, 
Time—5: 48 2-5. 


Chico and The Mole 
also ran 


THIRD RACE—The Southern Pines Steepile- 
chase; two miles over brush. Won by 
Fairy Lore, owned and ridden by Laing: 
second, Muscogeé, owned by Mrs. Somer- 
ville, and ridden by C. K. Bassett, Aiken, 
S. C.; third, Dock Light, owned b 
ep Hagen, New York, and ridden by 

‘right 
Time—4:33 3-5. 
HUNTER TRIALS. 

Class 1, Non-Thoroughbreds, Lightweight— 
Won by Colonel, owned by Mrs. Sloan 
Colt, Tuxedo, N. Y., and ridden by Miss 
Julia Scott Butterfield, Detroit; second, 
Grey Mist, owned and ridden by W. 
Moss, Southern Pines. 

Class 2, Thoroughbreds, Light, Middle and 
Heavyweight—Won by Double Time, 
owned and ridden by Ernest I. White 
Syracuse; second, Silver Mine, owned and 
— by Carter W. Brown, Tryon, 


8 ae 3. Non-Thoroughbreds, Middle and 
Heavyweight—Won by Dark Star, owned 
by Mrs. C. W. Middleton, Greenwich, 
Conn., and ridden by A. C. Alexander, 
Pinehurst; second, Conductor, owned and 
ridden by Jackson Boyd, Southern Pines. 

Clasa 4, Teams of Three—Won by Tryon 
Hounds (Carter P. Brown, Carter W. 
Brown and Walter C. Hill); second. 
Moore County Hounds second team (Miss 
 ~ wlan Miss Margaret Kiely and 

te) 


ESSEX TROOP TAKES TITLE. 


Defeats Ramapo, 12-11!4, In Jer- 
sey Low-Goal Polo Final. 











Special to Toe Naw York Times. 

NEWARK, N. J., March 16.—The 
Essex Troop polo team of Newark 
retained its New Jersey low-goal 
polo championship tonight by de- 
feating Ramapo, 12 to 11%, in the 
final at Eesex Troop Armory 

The winners were trailing in the 
last period with only two minutes 
to go when Jules Wagner and 
Charley Hodge drove in the clinch- 
ing goals. 

The line-up 


ESSEX TROOP (12).! 


1 RAMAPO (11%). 
> Doetterl . Jones 
] 


\2—P. Rose 


iC. Hodge | 
Back—W. 


Back—J. 





agner 


Wagner 4. Ramapo: Jones 
Wood 3, po Foul—Ram 





, apo: 
Rolerce—- Lieutenant Charles Ls 


Broop. Time of periods—7% minutes, 


| ran. 
| EIGHTH RACE—Purse $800: 


| Dunlin Lady, 


| 








; 


| my N., 





Wood 
Goals—Essex Troop: Doetterl 3, Hodge 5, 
3. Rose 5, | 


y; ‘Essex | Lemon 


TOP ROW [5 FIRST 
AT BAY MEADOWS 


Defeats Slapped by Three 
Lengths in $5,000 Added 








St. Patrick’s Handicap. 





THOMASVILLE NEXT HOME, 





Victor Returns $3.40 for $2 and 
Covers Mile and Sixteenth 
Route in 1:44 3-5. 





SAN MATEO, Calif., March 16 
(P).—Top Row came home with a 
three-length lead to win the $5,000 
added St. Patrick’s Day handicap 
at Bay Meadows today. 

The A. A. Baroni entry closed a 
7 to 10 favorite and lived up to ex- 
pectations with Frank Mauro in the 
saddle. 

Slapped held on for second place 
and Thomasville, coming from far 
behind, took third. The time for 
the mile and a sixteenth was 1:44 
8-5. The winner paid $3.40, $3.00 
and $2.80. Slapped returned $7.80 
and $4 and Thomasville $5.20 for $2. 

A. crowd of 12,000, exceeding that 
of opening day last Tuesday, wit- 
nessed the racing. The pari-mutuel 
handled approximately $130,000. 





The summaries: 
FIRST RACE—Purse $600: 
year-olds and upward; 
fornia; 


claiming; 3- 
foaled in Cali- | 


cake ane 
Time—1:12 4-5. | Coa ie we 
| Swasey, Aroyo Grande and Judge Auatin 
| ae ran. 

| SECOND RACE—Purse $600; claiming; 3- 


six furlongs. 
(Neves) 10.00 4.80 3.990) 
5.00 4.20) 





year-olds and upward; six furlongs. 
| Black Forest, 118..(Groos) 4.40 3.20 2.80 
| Puako, 3 (Neves) 3.20 
Brown Idyll, —. : are ee 
Time—1:13. Easter Sun, Bright 
Babee, Sarilla and Allotment also ran. 
THIRD RACE—Purse $1,000; handicap; 2- 
year-olds; three and one- half furlongs. 
Harragate, 115....(Wovwlf) 15.60 7. 00 4.60 
Biaze Home, 115. . (Burns) » 60 4.40 
119. (Long’ ae eewd 3.40 
Time—0:40 4-5. Hasty Day, Calaveras, 
Valiant Fox and Orra also ran. 
FOURTH RACE—Purse $800; claiming; 3- 
year-olds and upward; six furlongs. 
Kent, 102 (Gray) 19.40 6.40 2.80 
Happy Knot, 103. (Howell) .80 2.60 
Bamboula, 111..(K’singer) 2.4 
Time—1:12. Gene D., The ‘Triumvir and 
Barcarolle also ran. 
FIFTH RACE—Grade 
$800; 3-year-olds and upward; 
and a sixteenth. 
Melody Lane, 102.(W’der) 14.80 7.00 3.60 
Would Dare, 108.. (K’ger) ° 4.00 ee 
Interpreter, ee hn r 3.40 
ime-—1:47. e Petter, ‘Rowdy 
Jazz Band and Mild 


D Handicap; purse 
one mile 


e- 
Boy, nn War, 
also 
SIXTH "RACE. —The St. Patrick’s Day Han- 
dicap; purse $5,000 added; 3-year-olds 
and upward: one mile and a sixteenth. 
Top Row, 112....(Mauro) 3.40 -s eo 


4.00 
, 105.(Longden) .. 5.20 
Time—1:44 3-5. Semaphore, 





Frank Or- 
mont, Toro Flight and Royal Blunder also | 
ran. 

SEVENTH RACE—Purse $800: Grade D/| 
Handicap; 3-year-olds. and upward; one 
mile and a sixteenth. 

Sand Baby, 110.(Longden) 8.20 5.20 3.20 

(Luther) . 10.00 4.60 

Mumsie, 108...... (Mauro) ai 4.40 
Time—1:46. Prince Pest, Pomposity, Cold- 

water, Regardiess and Bran Muffin also 





claiming; 
mile and 


4.20 3.40 


one 


6.80 


year-olds and upward; 
seventy hr 
Terrain, 106 .(Colpitts) 
Beeson, 11S. .cccese (Turk) 5.80 3.60 
Maj. Lanphier,110.(Burns) .... .... 3.80 
Time—31!4#17-6. Bill Andy:.His Way,. Lau- 
retta Nash and Hobnail alse ran. 
Weather cloudy; track fast. 


Oaklawn Park Resalts. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
By The Associated Press, 


FIRST RACE—Purse $400; claiming; 
4-year-olds and upward; Oaklawn course. 
Oderic, 105. ....ce- (Knott) 8.70 4.40 3.60 
Scrip Money, 105...(Vail) .. 5.40 4.00 
Gallopette, 103. (Carnahan) ee 
Time—1:11 1-5. *Brown Polly, *Good 
Faithful, ‘ites Pin, Kings Minstrel, Shilly 
Shally, *Al Green, Light o’ News, Sheriff 
Eugene and Stock Market<also ran. 
SECOND RACE—Purse $400; claiming; 
4-year-oldsa and u upward; Oaklawn course. 
Pop, .(Fermin) 9.20 4.99 3.30 
Alamae, 100........€Ritz) .... 2.60 
Galeway, (Terry) .. 3.00 
Time—1:11 2-5. *Sun Worship, Indianole, 
Marble Girl, Ultimate Vote, Pridie, *Prin- 
cess Ivory and Le Flore also ran. 
THIRD RACE—Purse $500; claiming; 
3-year-olds and upward: Oaklawn course. 
Mabel Krasa, 112.(Hardy) 6.00 :. 40 2.90 
Speed Quéen, ethene ‘ios Ge. ae 
Valise, (Vail) . ‘ 3.70 
Time—1:111-5. Top Way, *Baron, Jim- 
Brabble, Too Busy, *Colleen B., 
Donna Peep and Phyllis C. also ran. 
FOURTH RACE—Purse $500: claiming: 
4-year-olds and upward: Oaklawn course. 
Full Tilt, 105......¢(Terry) 6.40 3.60 3.20 
Shoot, Ritz) 4.40 3.40 
Jessie .(Vail) 2.90 
‘ Scythe, 


Dear, 


Xerseise.  Siiver- 


aha, Black os Rishi and Her Gold also 
luncheon | 5, 


Reed at 


FIFTH RACE—Purse $500: 
4-year-olds and upward; 
seventy yards. 

Runy Bean, 106...(Terry) 

Dark Vision, 108..(Faust) 5.40 5.40 

Bright Melody, 107. wae: eases soo SOE 
Time—1:44 2-5. Honohina, Cassada, Bar- 

ney Keen, *Axtel, Lessing, Lugano, Mar- 

celine B. and *Mary Francine also ran. 

SIXTH RACE—Purse $500; claimin 3- 
year-olds and upward: one mile and one- 
sixteenth. 

. Prince, 118..( Reno) 
Campagna, 108. (Kurente) 
Sassenach, 97. . (Ritz) 

Time—1:46 2-5. "My Ideal, Pan 

Gibby’s Choice and Debbie also ran. 

SEVENTH RACE—Purse $500; claiming; 
4-year-olds and upward: one mile and a 


furlong. 

Indian Boy, 112....(Vail) 6.00 3.50 3.10 
Eveline F., 107...(Cooper) .... 7 4.60 
Cherokee Sal, 99... (Faust) ... 4.10 
Strappy, Thistle Guy, Lon- 


claiming: 
one mile and 


8.90 5.30 4.70 


6.80 3.70 2.90 
oo 9.80 4.10 
2.60 


Toy, 


Time—1:53. 


gus, Royal Durbar and Tarnish also ran. 
Weather clear: track fast. *Field. 





Epsom Downs Entries. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
By The Associated Press. 
FIRST RACHE—Purse $600; claiming; 3- 
year-olds and wOers, six furlongs. 
Donup "Merry BUG .ccce kn 
Observation **e407| Fatty GR ccocse: 
Myrtle Brooks. -101| Grimace 
Winning Woman. .112! Hot Shot 
DOE «ccececés 106) Donna Louise ... 
Moresoria .*112| Chinese Custom... 
Her Hero *112; Triumpher 
Green Lotus ....* 96| Miss Jap 
Eternal Flash ....112' Hark 
SECOND RACE. —Purse $ 
year-olds and upward: 
Fair Robert 
Traplou 
Lamp. Black ... 
Jack Collins ... 
Golden Tip . 
Watcherun 
Peregrina 
Dot Dash.......*107 
Sweeperman ....%112' Phantom Rock.. 
THIRD RACE—Purse $600: claiming: 
year-olds; five and one-half furlongs. 
Amer. Emblem...1i11 [zee Over .. 
— Jean Lee 
104 Leonard Wilson.. 
.196 |Charlie Dawn. 
106 | Mannie 1 
FOURTH RACE—Pursé $700; claiming: 
4-year-olds and upward; five and one-half 
furlongs. 
Captain Red.....110 
cool 
ee 


17 

; claiming; 3- 
six furlongs. 
+ 00112 Solitar 

*112| Flag 
.*112| Forest Avenue.. 
.*112' Deadeye Dick. 
-*101/ Derek 

° 96) Darkest Hour .... 

112) Northvale 


3- 


Crackle 
Takus 
Lord "‘tcarhament. ox: 


Capitalist . 
By Product. 
ponedy Call 
Lero 
Martin Barton. ..107| Rapid 
FIFTH RACE— -Purse $600 ; 
year-olds and upward; one 
sixteenth. 
Foxland Hall. °° eae 
Corrymeela 
Cold Spill 
Rockhurst 
SIXTH RACE—Purse $600; claiming; 
year-olds; one oe and a sixteenth. 
Saxon Queen.. ge No Clesse..... 
Charlie H.......*1 Henry errr?) 
Grand Way.....*106|Darkie§ ......+...106 
Miss Angelo.....*101 World. Over...+++Al6 
SEVENTH RACE— awe $600 ; claiming; 
4-year-olds and ape one 
Finnie $62%0 ese Lamiiion 
Miss a. -« “oan Sam Pass..... ° 
| how ol oe .*105|Just Imagine.. 
Omare *110 |Coventry Queen. 1 
Drastic. Goal. vo «208 [Wtatoorast 115 
Tanner 
FIGHTH RACE—Purse $600; claiming: 4- 
year-oldé = woe one mile. 
Jean Brown. side | ancey L060 


| Mortise 
| Finga! 110 | 
Guinea Lady...-°100 
Pi nie ..*410 | Strong Bow.....°115— 
*Apprentice allowance claimed, 


claiming; 4- 
Mile and a 


By a i. . 106 
Dar 107 
$- 


»- "106 
Dew. 


| Tad caster 


| —Hasty 
| Creech’s filly, led a band of fleet 


4 ley, Plumage, 
ast 





‘Pony Express’ Carries JRCTING DRREATS 


News of Team’s Defeat 

LEXINGTON, Ky., March 16 
(P).—A modern ‘‘pony express” 
rode over mountain passes today, 
carrying to the 175 inhabitants 
of Inez, an isolated county seat 
town in Eastern Kentucky, an 
account of their high = school 
team’s heroic but vain attempt to 
achieve a State basketball cham- 
pionship. 

Inez lacks both telegraph and 
telephone facilities. So dispatches 
of the school’s semi-final game 
with St. Xavier of Louisville in 
the State tournament were car- 
ried in relays by automobile cour- 
iers from a railroad telegraph 
station at Kermit, W. Va., eleven 
miles away. 


St. Xavier beat Inez, 34 to 19. 








HOUSTON FEATURE 
TO HASTY GLANCE 





LEAROYD BY NOSE 





| Five-Year-Old Captures New 


‘Takes Mount to Front 


Orleans Handicap in Drive 
—Dauntless Miss Third. 





YOUNG ASTRIDE WINNER 





Stretch—Covers the Mile 
Distance in 1:39 2-5. 





| NEW ORLEANS, March 16 (P).— 


_Jesting, a 5-year-old member of C. 











Creech Filly Beats Cross Ruff 
by a Nose in Jim Hogg Handi- 
cap at Epsom Downs. 





12,000 SEE THE RACING 








Jockey Parvin Astride Victor in 


Mile Event—Single Ragan 
Lands the Show. 





| SECON 
March 16 (>). 


HOUSTON, Texas, 


Glance, Mrs. A. M. 


3-year-olds to the wire at Epsom 
Downs today, taking top honors in 
the featured Jim Hogg Handicap 
before a crowd of 12,000 fans. 

The winner returned $4.80 for $2 
straight to nose out Cross Ruff. 
Single Ragan was third. 

Hasty Glance paid $3.80 to place 
and $3.60 to show. Jockey Parvin 
was in the saddle. 

Cross Ruff paid $6.60 and $4.60, 
while show money on Single Ragan 
was $660. The mile was run in 
1:40 3-5. 

The summaries: 


FIRST RACE—Purse $600; claiming; 3- 
year-olds and upward; five and one-half 
furlongs, 

pores 114 (Jourdan) 15.90 re 4.70 

Bearer, 7 te ‘ 3.40 

irie Wake, 114...(Pikor) ... 5.20 
Time—1:07 4-5. ' Mary Litch, Thistle oak 

Whizz James, Miss Chicaro, Odd Blue and 

Maeantic also ran. 

SECOND RACE—Pure $600; claiming; 4- 
year-olds and upward; one mile. 

Brimfield, 106..(Deering) 11.50 5.30 4.00 

4.60 er 

6.10 


Vicki, aio 
*Lonell, i (Rose) ‘ 
Time—1:41. Sir Dean, Spanflow ‘*Dun- 
Nyack, Enro, *Truxton, 
The Broom, Dorothy Dale also ran. 
THIRD RACE~— wuree $600: 
year-olds: one mil 
Playsickle, 104.. , Deering) 11.50 
Moreanmore, = ome 3.40 
Borsodi, 114....(Graysoh) I 
Time—1 :42. Gran Way, ‘Bon Richard, 
Leonard Lee, Brilliant Pal, Instead, Bossie 
Eye and Miss Certificate also ran. 
FOURTH RACE-—The Speed Handicap; 
y baad — 3-year-olds and upward; five 


furl 
Rok x w14. Crempenten 11.30 4.50 3.40 
Marooned, 122. ..(Dabson) . 3.60 2.70 
ach. Em., 108(H, Hughes) .. 3.30 
Time—0: 59 3-5. Cant Remember, ‘Genteel 
Lady, Wise Anne, Ima Count, aCrazy Jane, 
Pharatime and My Dandy also ran. 
T. Flippen entry. 
FIPTH RACE. The Jim Hogg Lor aaa 
purse $1,500; 3- -year- Olds; one 
cro R Glance, 124(Parvin) 4.80 73.90 3.60 
Cro Ruff, 101 YS ae pexe _— so 
Time—1 1:40 3-5. Ace Up ‘Wise “Susman 
Countess Ann, Pompous Genie, Marmara, 
Gov. Sholtz and Maple Ricca also ran. 
SIXTH RACE—The Houston Post Handi- 
cap; purse §1,000; 4-year-olds and up- 
ward; one mile and a furlong. 
aDark Cong’t, 105.(Craig) 7.40 3.20 3.50 
Our Count, 107.,(Hughes) .... 4.10 3.10 
aGarden M’e, 105. (Parvin) ... 3.50 
Time—1:52 2-5. Rip Van Winkle. “Indian 
Salute, Jimmy Sutro and Glynson also ran. 
aJ. Freedman entry. 
SEVENTH RACBR—Purse $600; claiming: 4- 
year-olds and upward; one mile and a 


nn gee 
ntéegrity, 111. 5.80 3.70 2.90 
Patcheye, 107.. (Panauer) cos OD H a 
Sad wd 111. Gienara> ‘ 

Time ” 2. War Plane. Senator Mike 


and Caw Bs yo ran 
EIGHTH RACK—Purse $600: 4- 
year-olds and upward: and 
three-sixteenths. 
111.(Hughes) 15. - 7.50 430 
109.(Stevenson) .... 20.80 . 40 
Mint de Mie, 100(Deering) ... 4.20 
Time—2: 00 3-5. Foxland Hall, Tut Tut, 
Southard, Jodhpur, Regis Play, Sam Pass 
and Mynah also ran. 
Weather clear; track fast. 


3- 
4.30 3.50 
5.00 


claiming; 


.. (Hughes) 


ene: 
one 





Fair Grounds Entries. 


NEW ORLEANS, 
SUNDAY. 
By The Associated Press, 
FIRST RACE—Purse $400; claiming; 
year-olds; six furlongs. 
Ragawood *106 Dogentine , 
Doc OsteF .cceocc3k8 AM BAGS ccccccee 
Only Foolin nee Boo Cord ... 
Paradox Girl.....109| Goron ... 
TOIVOTES cccoce ---106) Redwick 
Lepidus *106' First General .. -*109 
SECOND RACE—Purse $400; claiming; 4- 
year-olds and upward; six furlongs. 
Oelniklas 112; Withharral 
Grattan 16 
6| Mt. Washington. -*111 
iil Nell Kuhlman...*106 
Dorsays *111| Vonnie cocccce “108 
Tennywood ......112) Forceful .........112 
Little Marcelle. .°102 Wig Rose...... --*107 
bane * gppee -*107| Burgoo 
-°111' French Knight....116 
THIRD RACH—Purse $400; claiming: 3- 
year-olds and upward; six furlongs. 
Bunny C, 10 echnocrat ...... 
ty cee Ry. 


3 Cotton. Patch.... "hie 
Hustling Time .. My Aga cocceockae 
Gay Granite vee @1hl Lovers Chat ee 
Sister Ikie *106| Little Ina 
Alcove ai oan mint 
Bessie Blues .. 3' Nell McClatchey.*106 
FOURTH RACE. mt $400: claiming; 
4-year-olds and upward; one mile. 
Gulfelano 3 Mary McCarthy. .105 
Donny Johnny...*105) Roya! Sport 10 
Marcelet ....0..cc108 
Grand Fii ht , 
Prince Pilato 11 
Sleepy Gal 


3- 


vim 7 
King a e< 








Idlewild 
Brilliant 
Hot Flash 





3} Yarnaliton 


| Ben Cloi, 








y Trust ‘ 
Stabilizer ... 3| Bob Weidel ... 
Northern Sir Showman ° 
Persuader Dusky Lass 
FIFTH nisith:femel $400; 
year-olds and upward: 
sixtenth. 
WT é&cebsvnck 
py 


ran 
Co 
Judge ropes see 





one mile and t 


Last 

Bitthday oe 
ritone *eeweeee#e 

Jack — - ee 

Lord Dean .*107 





eee 
|Halliard ....... 
Maudie. *102' 
RACE—The 
urse $3,000; 3-year-olds; one mile and 
urlong. 
Glittering 111; aOur Mae 
Clan secedeeens 111| Princess Belle 
“ae Chief Osceola .... 


pon »-112 
Sporting 
s 


Silver Blue .... 
Bulstrode 
Dark Woman 
Golden Throne... .111' Lean 
aE. K. Bryson entry. 
SEVENTH RACE—Purse ~ _ nN: 
4-year-olds and upward; one 
roadway ony ‘111; Fogarty 
*109; Anne L. 
100) cipio 
on! 





Prin 
Herewartd . 
Arctic Star .. 


— 

RACE—Purse $400; “em 
4-year-olds and upward; one mile and 
quarter. 
Prince Reno 112; lsostasy | 
Puttalong 103| Bourbon Prince. |*111 | 
Flanude *102; King Today 108 | 
Brown Admiral.. Wild Laurel .... 

Don Pablo , 
More Power .... 
Horatic Hugh 
ert Lahr 
yklas oe 
' *Apprentice allowance claimed. 
Weather clear; track f 


.*107 








Animator . » eae 


claiming; 3-) 


een 4 


Louisiana Derby; | 
-% ; 


J. Bild’s stable, triumphed by a 
nose in the featured New Orleans 
Handicap at the Fair Grounds to- 
al, 

Favored at slightly better than 
even money, the daughter of Snob 
II was extended to beat J. P. Ma- 
cey’s Learoyd. A. K. Miller’s 
Dauntless Miss was third. 


The mile event, run in 1:392-5, 
was athree-horse affair at the start. 


' Dauntless Miss was the first to 


show in front, but dropped back as 


| Learoyd moved into the lead at the 


half-mile post. Meanwhile, Jockey 
Young had Jesting under restraint. 
He moved her into the van by the 
narrow margin of a head at the top 
of the stretch and she held on in a 
determined drive. 
The summaries: 
FIRST RACE—Purse $400; 2 
year-olds; three furlongs. 
Seven Colors, 109..(West) 10.60 4.20 3.40 
G. Mercedes, 113. (Balaski) seus “se 2.40 
Natalie Alice, 109.(Young) .... .20 
Time—0 :36 1-5. Creole Beauty, ‘Magic 
Gift, Ae Folly and Genezel also ran. 
RACE—-Purse $400; claiming; 4 
weg: and upward: six furlongs. 
Flag, 107...(Martinez) 5.00 3. 3.00 
117. ..(Sylvester) .... 4.20 
2.60 
Don 
*Our 
*Jim 


claiming; 


P. 


M. Mater, 107...(Wagner) .... .... 

Time—1 :14. *Eleusagon, Carissa, 
Carlos, Bill Lutz, Princess Pyre, 
Sandy, Nona, Dark Thoughts and 
ayy also ran. 


THIRD RACE—Purse $400; claiming; 4- 
year-olds and upward; one mile. 

Pot au Mint, 110. (Young) 5.20 3.00 2.60 
Cabotin, 110. . (Martin) 14.40 9.40 
Carom, 100. .( Wagner) cased: mene. an 
Time—i:41 1-5. Southern Beauty, Grand 
Voivode, Cotton Time, Backstep, Bad 
News, June Bourbon, *Suneros, *Gold Tip 


eeee 


and “Visionary also ran. 

FOURTH RACE—Purse $400;. claiming; 2- 
year-olds; five ans one-half turlongs. 

Benediction. 105..(Young) 10.20 4.60 3.20 

Blue Cat, 105. .(Edwa rds) .... 6.60 4.40 

D. Roamer, 118.. .(Stuller) .ic. .... 3.@ 
Time—1:67. Bunty Apn, Miss Cog, 

Lepidus and Bellona ajso ran. 

FIFTH RACE—Purse $400: claiming; # 
year-olds and upward ; one “mile and @ 
sixteenth, 

David W., 112..(Bal sy 4.00 3.20 2.80 

L. Connell, 107. ¢ dwa .. 8.0 < 60 

Why Not, 110. “treaaas a ies 1.40 
Time—1i:47 3-5. Austerlitz, Shirley ‘ey, 

Holiand, Halliard, Lord Dean ahd Imel a 

also ran. 

SIXTH RACE—The New Orleans Handicap; 
purse $600; 4-year-olds and upward; one 
mile. 

Jesting, (rout 4.40 2.60 2.40 

Learoyd, ce) .... 3.20 2.4 

D’tless Miss 100.. (McCoy) en 2 80 
Time—1:39 2-5. Sazerac ana By Gracious 

also ran. 

SEVENTH RACE—Purse $400; claiming; 
4-year-olds and upward; one mile afd @ 
sixteenth. 

Brass B’tons, 108(Baldski) _— $3 4.00 

B’way Lights, 107( Young) 2.80 

Dodiodo, West) BDO 


Two Brooms, Bokie B., 
Ned he Jaabaiene and Justa Sheik also 


ran. 
EIGHTH RACE—Purse $400; 
year-olds _ upward; one 
Slip Knot, . (Wagner) 13.60 6.00 4.20 
Carus Clar’s. eet SP «sce mee ir 
*Thistle D’k, 102(M’tinez) 4.00 
Time—1:41 3-5. Canteron, ‘Nanny D., 
*Bright Wine, Patricia C., *Ba ataway, 
Our Pride, Traumagne, Hepseys Beau and 
Lommern ‘also ran. 
*Field. 
Weather clear: 


he ; & 


track ‘fast. 


AZUCAR GETS TOP WEIGHT. 








Point-to-Point Test Annexed by Strawtrack Over Virginia Course 


in the 


Santa Anita Victor to Carry 124 


Pounds In Bay Meadows Handicap..- 





SAN MATEO, Cal..., March 16 
(P).—Azucar, the reclaimed steeple- 
chaser which led the greatest field 


of thoroughbreds ever to face the 
barrier in the Far West to win the 
rich Santa Anita Handicap, has 
been assigned hs weight of 124 
pounds for the 000 added Bay 
Meadows Handicap, to be run here 
on March 23. 

Ladysman, second in the recent 
Santa Anita classic, and Head Play 
each drew 118 pounds. 
ply, winner of the mile-and-a-fur- 
long feature here last Fall, will 
carry 116 pounds, Top Row, which 
bettered the mile-and-a-sixteenth 
world’s record during the Fall 
meeting here, received an impost 
of 107 pounds. 








HORSES AND EQUIPMENT 


Zag 





RIDERS / 


If you ask how it is 
we can offer such sen- 
sational values as fine 
custom-styled boots at 
$4.94*—our modest an- 
swer is “VOLUMB at 
a very small margin.” 
And, of course, two 
generations of special- 


Time Sup-. 


ey 





ization. 
*Men’s .. 5.94 


Try us this Spring! 


Modells. 


200 BROADWAY 
132 Chambers &t. 
243 West 42nd St. 
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Martin & Martin, Whippy, 


RIDING TOGS * 


made to measure or ready 
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Schirmer Defeats Laylor in Shoot-Off 


to Iriumph at Travers Island Traps. 








SHOOT AT NLY.A.G 
GOES TO SCHIRMER 


Captures Extra String From 
Taylor by 23-21 After Tie 
at 96 Targets Each. 








CHAPMAN’S 93 PREVAILS 





Wins First Registered Event 
of the Year at Mineola 
—Other Results. 





J. M. Schirmer and D. L. Taylor, 
Class A gunners, tied for the High- 





Over-All Scratch Cup at the Travers 


Island traps of-the New York A. C. | ' 
yesterday. Each finished with a 


card of 96 out of 100 targets.! 
Schirmer won the shoot-off, 23 to 
21. 

Deadlocks prevailed in the com- 
petition for the handicap cups. | In 





Class A F. A. Scola and R. W. 
Bates each had 100 full targets, the 
former winning the extra string. 
G. N. Hersey and E. G. B. Riley 
each had a full card in the contest 


scoring in the second shoot-off. 
In Class C four gunners each re- 
turned a care of 100 targets. They | 


were W. A. Tate, J. Mercadante, F.! follow with interest the progress of 


C. Dunham and W. C. Gregory. | 
Tate annexed the extra string. 

In the shoot for the monthly cups 
a leg on the Doubles Scratch award 


} 


| Winter, 
' Bermuda for sport fishing. 


was captured by E. Milliken, who) 
had 22 out of 24 targets. G. F. Ter- | 
penning, 17—8—24; H. Thoens, 21— | 


inl — hy 
3—24, and Milliken, 22—3—24. Eac ities of angling in Bermuda waters. 


gained a leg on the handicap prize. 


Shooting from the twenty-two- | 
Garino won the leg. 
on the Distance Cup by breaking | 


yard line, P. 


24 out of 25 targets. A leg on the: 
scratch prize at 149 targets went to | 
Z. G. Simmons, who had 138. In| 
the handicap shoot the leg went to. 


Milliken, with a card of 143. 


Thirty-seven gunners were on the | 


firing line. 
The scores: 
HIGH-OVER-ALL CUP. 
Hit. H’cap. Tot. 
: 100 


(a).(b). 
. Schirmer.... - 


20 


| and the other forty. 





. Cornhill.... 
. MacNichol.. 
. Lawrence.. 
. Burns.. 


Wrwww ee PWR * 


c 
.  £e 
+ ae Se aus 93 
. Failey. 
L. Cornwell. . + en 
J. VanGonsic.. 
Sn. . «+ ses see 
E. Sprague.....‘ 
W. Hammons... 
Milligan....... 


* MAOVTOMHAP-ID-10-1 * 


.— eer 
Mercadante..... 
Cc. Dunham. 

C. Gregory. ‘ 
F. Terpenning. . 

B. Kaesche. 
; Be. 2 casts 4 
Trahan. 
Klopman. 


SNE. xs oe eoune 
B. Miller. pees 
P. Feeley... 5 


G. 
C. 
A. 
J 
E. 
N. 
E. 
Ss. 
Cc. 
E. 
Cc. 
Ww. 
J. 
F. 
Ww. 
G. 
M. 
WwW 
A. 
Ww. 
J. 
W. 
E. 


H. H. Ford. 
a—Doubles Cup, ” targets. 
b—Distance Cup, 25 targets. 


Handicap Cup to Kilpatrick. 


Special] to THE New Yorx TIMEs., 
- MINEOLA, L. I., March 16.—F. 
C. Chapman captured the first reg- 
istered shoot of the year at the 
Nassau Trapshooting Club today. 
He took the High Scratch Cup by 
breaking 93 out “of 100 targets. B. 
J. Field also had the same total, 
but was shooting for targets only. 


3| seeking variety rather than size, 


| snakefish, 
'_racuda and a little tunny in three 
days of trolling. 


‘| waters are breeding grounds for 
‘| record fish being a 400-pounder 


which was snared in a net in Mul- 


y; One 


_journeyed to the island for years to 





Six gunners tied for the handicap 


prize. It finally was won by T. 


Kilpatrick, with C. F. Morgan tak- | 


ing the second trophy. 
The scores: 
Registered Shoot—100 Targets. 
H.Hdp.TI. 

Chapman ..93 
Kilpatrick. .74 
Morgan 
Hyde 
Happel Jr..70 
Gardner ,..89 
Zilinski 
Field 


Griffith 

Simonson .. 

Wegg 

de Quilfeldt. po 
79 





Shoot—50 Targets. 
50) Ernst 
50; Ketcham .. 
50|Simpson ... 
50| White 
50! Reardon ... 
50| Carl 44 
50; Simonson .. 
{ae Ward.18 


_ 


Gardner ... 
Watts 

Zilinski 

Bayles ; 
Mathewson..42 


OOO ROH OC 


to 


Simonson ..49 


Rasmussen Is Winner. 


Spring weather brought seventeen 
gunners, the largest field of the 
year, to the Bath Beach traps of 
the Marine and Field Club yester- 
day. The shoot was a fifty-target 
handicap event. 

Five contestants returned full 
cards. In the first shoot-off, C. 
Rasmussen and F. Ballotto tied 
with 25 targets each. W. Mooney 
and B. Schaumburg each had 21, R. 
Rappoon, 20. In the second, Ras- 
-mMussen again had 25, while Ballotto 
broke 19. 

The scores: 

Hit.H’p.T. Hit.H’p.T. 
Rasmussen 44 50;MacInnes ..32 15 4 
Ballotto ...37 15 50!McEvitt ...35 
Mooney ...42 11 50! Lawton 
Schaumb’g 46 7 50| Schaefer 

35 50|McDonald . 

~++-40 9 —— 

- 15 

.-41 
Gayton ....32 15 47 


Dreyer Leads at Bergen Beach. 


Twelve gunners took part in the 
weekly shoot of the Bergen Beach 
Gun Club over its traps at Jamaica 
Bay yesterday. The best work was 
done by H. W. Dreyer, who had 
46 out of 50 targets. 

The scores: 

ey H’ ¢ .¢ 
Dreyer ....46 
Voorhees . 44 
McCl’ghan. 44 
—— nae 


Engel 40 
Leonhardt. 43 


Speer North Jersey Victor. 
Special to THe New YorK TIMEs. 
FAIRFIELD, N. J., March 16.— 
By breaking 49 out of 50 targets, 
C., Speer won the High-Over-All 
Scratch Cup at the traps of the 
North Jersey Gun Club today. 
The scores: 


Hit.H’p.T. 
50| Fleg’heimer.42 12 50 
; 50 Piccione ...43 6 
6 6 
17 3 
10 50! Went 0 


Hit.H’p.T. 
45 2 47 
45 2 
45 
.43 


Streelman 


Cooper ... 
Merritt . 

Mrs. Wolf. .43 
Limon 42 





Scheren ....41 
Frederick ..42 





baste oo08 — 


| ee 


N EW YORKERS WITH CATCH 








MADE IN 


BERMUDA 


WATERS. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Dutton with the barracuda and tuna they hooked in one day off the Castle Harbour. 











i Wood, Field 


for the Class B trophy, the former | 


and Stream 





By GEORGE GREENFIELD. 


American salt-water anglers will 


the campaign, inaugurated this 


to develop the waters of 


Louis L. Mowbray, curator of the 
government aquarium on the little 
island, first conceived the possibili- 


One day last January, accom- 
panied by his son, Louis L. Mow- 
bray Jr., he set out off the south 
shore with home-made tackle to 
see what he could find. In two 
hours of trolling he caught two 
tuna, one weighing thirty pounds 


From this experience there grew 
a movement to put Bermuda on the 
map as a big-game fishing resort. 
Impetus was given the plan when a 
number of sportsmen explored the 
waters following the close of the 
first international skeet shoot at 
the Castle Harbour Gun Club last 
month. 


Found Variety of Fish. 
A New York angler in the party, 


«wmberfish, 
bar- 


caught tuna, bonefish, 
frigate mackerel, 


Another visitor picked up a small 
tuna, weighing about three pounds, 
which lent weight to Mr. Mow- 
bray’s contention that Bermuda 


this species. Forty and fifty-pound- 
ers have been caught there consist- 
ently by commercial fishermen, the 


let Bay. 

Although fishing long has been 
of the principal industries 
among Bermuda folk, the sporting 
angle has never been developed, 
which is indeed surprising when it 
is considered that scientists have 


study submarine life in adjacent 
‘‘clear blue’’ waters. 


Boatmen Need Experience. 
As a result, the angler in search 
of sport must have the true pioneer 


spirit, as Bermuda boatmen, al- 
though skilled in handling their 





craft and familiar with water and 


weather conditions, lack experience | 
in such details of 


methods. 

The campaign to develop sport 
fishing at the island was intensified 
recently with the formation of two 
clubs. One will be known as the 
Anglers Club of Bermuda and the 
other will be a part of the Castle 
Harbour Gun Club, which in the 
future will be called the Castle Har- 
bour Rod and Gun Club. 


Engage Angling Director. 


Mr. Mowbray is president of the 
Anglers Club, while F. G. Rounth- 
waite of the Mid-Ocean Club is sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Captain Harold Driscoll, well 
known skipper, has been engaged 
to serve as angling director for the 
remainder of the season. He will 
explore the reefs and deeper waters 
to determine the varieties of fish 
that can be taken on trolled baits 
and lures. 

If Captain Driscoll’s survey sub- 
stantiates the claims that already 
have been made for Bermuda 
waters, the famous resort some day 


may take rank among the great’ 
game fishing grounds of the At-. 


lantic. 


Appeals for Cooperation. 


In an editorial in Field and 


Stream, 


Survey, 
America for cooperation in the cam-| 
paign to restore the depleted supply | 
of migratory waterfowl. 

‘‘Mr. Duck Shooter! Just Two 
Minutes, Please!’’ is the title of the 
editorial. Mr. Darling estimates | 
that it would require a sportsman | 


only two minutes to fill out the) 


blank space on the duck stamp ap- 
plications, recording the number of 
birds he killed last season. 

Addressing his plea to the half 
million duck shooters of this coun- 
try, he states: 

‘With these figures available we 
shall at last be able to strike a bal- 
ance between the number of birds 
raised and the number killed, and 
can then go about the business of 
managing our wildlife resources in 
a sensible, orderly fashion. We've 
been too long in the dark.’’ 





Tide Table for Waters 


Mar. 17—Sun rises at 6.06 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
-»- Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 





751 
12:10 | 
747 | 


For high tide at Atlantic City, 
Sandy Hook time. 


Peconic Bay | 
(Cutchogue) | tand = 
A.M. P.M. ; 


0:30 12 
1:05 1 

For high tide at Asbury Park and Belmar N. J., 
me 


N. J. (near bridge) add 1 hour and 10 minutes to 


Adjacent to New York 


A. M.; sets at 6:04 P. M. 
Fire Is- Barnegat | 
Bay Intet. 
P.M, | 
sou 


New 
A.M. _. a 

a 734 6:04 
750 
:23 
756 | 
12:16 | 
-Si | 
:27 | 


9:20 +4 


26 | 10:31 10:45 
:01 | 11:07 11:23 


atnutes from Sandy Hook 


ODM AaDaH'e 
, Haeesee 
ae 


9:11 
deduct 15 


(Supplied by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey). 








CONDITIONS LISTED 
FOR NORWAY RACE 


By JAMES ROBBINS. 
Continued From Page One. 








this country have been made re- 
garding the Norway contest, the 


plans for which were expected to 
be completed at least a month ago. 
It takes time for most owners to 
arrange to get away for such a long 
time as the race will consume, as 
well as to organize a crew and plan 
to commission and fit out a yacht 
for such an ocean struggle. 

The master and navigator of each 
yacht must be amateurs, and the 
minimum number in a crew will be 
five persons. Otherwise there are 
no restrictions. 


Qualifications Borne in Mind. 


Under the general conditions it 
is set forth that as the objects of 
the race are to encourage the de- 
signing, building and sailing of 
small seaworthy yachts suitable for 
offshore cruising and racing, and 
to develop in the amateur sailor a 
love of true seamanship and pro- 
ficiency in the science of naviga- 
tion, the committee has borne in 
mind the qualifications deemed nec- 
essary to achieve these objectives. 

It is pointed out that the yachts 
must be of a thoroughly seaworthy 
type, strongly built and rigged, 
properly ballasted, with enclosed 
cabins and watertight cockpits. 
Further, it is stipulated that the 
combined length of the overhangs 
of the boats must not exceed their 
overall length 

The start will be under the man- 
agement of the Cruising Club, and 
the finish under the Royal Norwe- 
gian Yacht Club. After the start 
the international rules of the road 
at sea will apply. In case of a right 
of way coming up at the start, in- 
stead of a yacht being disqualified, 
she will be penalized two hours’ 
time. 

However, if a yacht collides with 
another illegally, affecting the sail- 
ing qualities of the other, the of- 





fender will be declared. out. 
There will be no allowance for 
the propellers of auxiliaries, and no 


f 


Parachute and dou- 


rig allowance. 
So 


ble spinnakers will be barred. 


will light-weather mainsails. Square 


sails may be used forward of the 
foremast. Full seagoing equip- 
ment will be required. All the con- 
testants must be in Newport by 10 
A. M. on June 6 to report for in- 
spection by the committee. 

The race committee of the Cruis- 
ing Club is composed of Herbert L. 
Stone, chairman; Edwin H. Tuck- 
er, W. H. deFontaine Jr. and Eldon 
Trimmingham. On that of the 
Royal Norwegian Club are Crown 
Prince Olav, Georg V. Erpecom, 
Olaf Ellingsen and I. C. Isdahl Jr. 


CHROSTOWSKI SETS 
TWO SWIM MARKS 


Continued From Page One. 











20 seconds, winning by inches from 
Bob Johnson of Mercersburg. 
THE SUMMARIES. 


| 100-Yard Free Style—Won by M. Chrostow- 


ski, Providence Central: second, E. Sabol, 
Blair; third, Moonan, Mercersburg. Time 
—0 :53.2. (New national interscholastic 
record. Former mark 0:53.4, held by 
Chrostowski. ) 
Fancy Dive—Won by Dan Endweiss, Mer- 
cersburg, 83 points; second, R. G. Richey, 
. Huntington School, Boston, 74:83; third, 
. Horace Mann High, New 
70.5; rr — M. Charron, 
Crosby, Waterbury, 64 fifth, J. 
Erasmus Hall ew Torts City, 
sixth, R. Winkelman, Mercersburg, 
100- Yard Breast-Stroke—Won by Jo in Hig- 
ins, Providence Central; second, W. Mc- 
ullough, La Salle Academy. New York 
City; rd, K. Mitchell, Biair. Time— 
1:04.2. (New American and national in- 
terscholastic record.) 
220-Yard Free Style—Won by Fred Braudt, 
James Madison, New York City; second, 
%. Johnson, Mercersburg ; third, R. Hack, 
3lair. Time— 
)-Yard Back-Stroke—Won by arold 
3tanhope, Warwick (R. I.) High; second, 
a iggd* Se e High. New York 
ie eho artford Public 


Style—Won by Chrostowski; 
third, Farnsworth. Time— 
. (New ‘national interscholastic rec- 





serene Sabol ; 
0:23.6 
ord.) 





Loomis Captains Named. 

Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 
WINDSOR, Conn., March 16. — 
During the annual Winter athletic 
dinner at Loomis School tonight, 
the following captains for next year 
were named: Basketball, Ferguson; 
fencing, Cetrulo; hockey, Loutrel; 

wrestling, Curtis; rifle, Clark, 


| 
| 


CAMPBELL LIKELY 





technique as: 
preparation of bait and trolling | 


J. N. Darling, chief of the} 
United States Bureau of Biological | 
appeals to the gunners of | 


TO FOREGO TRIALS 


'To Stay in Florida Only Till 
Thursday to See if Beach 
Makes Runs Possible. 








DAYTONA BEACH, Fla., March 
16 (P).—Sir Malcolm Campbell was 
ready to ‘‘chuck it’’ today, crate 
up Bluebird and sail back to Eng- 
land unsatisfied but standing on 
the 276.816-mile-an-hour speed rec- 
ord he set here over a week ago. 

Insistence of city officials swayed 
him, however, and he agreed to 
stay until next Thursday at the lat- 
est, when the full moon of March 
brings the highest tides of the year 
to iron out a beach that at the 
moment is going from bad to worse. 
However, it seems a safe bet that 
if the sandy racing strip doesn’t 
improve early in the week Sir Mal- 


colm will be on his way before 
Thursday. 

“It’s terribly discouraging,”’ he 
said as he swung around the golf 
course blowing short putts and 50 
cents on each nine to The Associ- 
ated Press representative. 





up again. I can’t see any chance 
of it improving, but I promised to 
stay and I will.’’ 

Mayor E. H. Armstrong plans to 
|ask Edsel Ford to build an auto- 

mobile capable of bringing the rec- 

'ord back‘to America. 
| Edsel, son of Henry Ford, and 
| Campbell met for the first time to- 
| day. Ford talked shop with the rac- 

ing driver for forty-five minutes, 
inspected his Bluebird, and became 
one of the privileged few to sit in 
Bluebird’s cockpit. 

An appointment was made to see 
the Mayor tomorrow when the plan 
for an American-built car will be 
discussed. 


HOGAN VICTOR ON POINTS. 


Conquers Napolitano in 8-Round 
Bout—Grogan Triumphs, 











Billy Hogan, Orangeburg welter- 
weight, outpointed Ray Nopolitana, 
Williamsburg veteran, in the fea- 
ture bout of eight rounds at the 





| weighed 141% pounds, 


9:56 10:10) 


Ridgewood Grove in Brooklyn’ last 
night before 3,000 fans. Hogan 


Napolitano 
| 147. 


Tommy Grogan, 144%, Omaha, 
won from Frank Clinque, 145, 
Washington Heights, when the lat- 
ter was disqualified in 1:51 of the 
second round of the eight-round 
semi-final for foul tactics. In a six- 
rounder, Dominick Rizzo, 160%, 
Bayonne, defeated Joe Gorman, 
158%, West Side. 

Four four-round bouts, each of 
which went the route, completed 
the program. Eddie Slavin, 154%, 
Corona, defeated Pedro Nieves, 
149%, Puerto Rico; Dave Fleming, 
123, Washington Heights, drew 
with Dominick Nico, 126%, South 
Brooklyn; Pete Shettino, 130%, the 
Bronx, vanquished Charley Vaug- 
han, 130, Ridgewood, and Bruno 
Tretter, 142%, Yorkville, lost to 


Charlie Schmidt, 143%, Ridgewood. 


WHITNEY WINS AT TRAPS. 


Takes Fairchild Memorial Trophy 
Event at Nassau C. C, 











Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 

GLEN COVE, L. I., March 16.— 
Arthur E. Whitney of Garden City 
returned a card of 93 out of 100 
targets to annex the first annual 
handicap shoot for the Julian Percy 
Fairchild Memorial Trophy at the 
Nassau C. C. traps today. Howard 
W. Maxwell of Glen Cove with a 
score of 91 was runner-up. 

The winner received a replica of 
the large silver bowl presented to 
the club by the trapshooting com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Fairchild was 
a member for many years. 

Other participants in the contest 
were: A. Clarke Bedford, Henry 
Eagle, Frank R. Finlayson, War- 
ren Murdock, Innes O’Rourke, Wil- 
liam Rogers Coe, Crowell Hadden, 
J.Edward Meyer and E. Coe Kerr. 








.| open titleholder, and Charles White- 


HINES AND TAILER 
REACH GOLF FINAL 


Topple Runyan and Whitehead, 
- 2 and 1, in Pro Amateur 
Team Title Tourney. 








CLARK AND PARCO SCORE 





Account for Macfarlane and 
Lynch, Also by 2 and 1, Over 
St. Augustine Links. 





Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

ST. AUGUSTINE, Fla,, March 16. 
—Continuing the onslaught on fa- 
vorites, two unheralded teams 
reached the final in the first an- 
nual national amateur-professional 
match play golf championship to- 
day, and will contest for the title 
over the 36-hole route in the $2,500 
tournament tomorrow. 

The survivors in a field that in- 
cluded some of the greatest profes- 
sional golfers in the world are Jim- 
my Hines and T. Suffern Tailer, 
Metropolitan amateur champion, 
both of Great River, L.I., and Clar- 
ence Clark, long-hitting pro of 
Bloomfield, N. J., and Mike Parco, 
Buffalo junior champion, who is 


only 19 years old. 

Two of the prime favorites were 
routed by the identical 2-and-1 score 
in the semi-final. Tailer and Hines 
accounted for Paul Runyan, na- 
tional P. G. A. and Metropolitan 


head, South River, N. J., recent 
winner of the national champion- 
ship of club champions here. 

Clark and Parco defeated Willie 
Macfarlane of Tuckahoe, N. Y., 1925 


Golf Champions to Compete at Augusta; 
Jones Begins Training for the Tourney 





AUGUSTA, Ga., March 16.—Ac- 
ceptances from the nation’s rank 
ing professionals and amateurs are 
being received daily in reply to 138 
invitations extended for the second 
annual Augusta national golf tour- 
nament, starting here April 4. 

Among the first to announce that 
he would be on hand is Horton 
Smith, the Oak Park (Ill.) profes- 
sional who stroked his way to vic- 
tory in the inaugural tournament 
last March, topping a great field 
with a total of 284, four under regu- 
lation figures, for the seventy-two- 
hole grind. 

As an indication that the golfing 
brigade may expect a threat from 
him, Bobby Jones, the old master 
of the links, who could get no bet- 
ter than a three-way tie for thir- 
teenth place last year, taking 294 
strokes, put in his appearance this 
»week and started some serious train- 
ing for his only formal competition. 

Bobby, who retired from active 
tournament play after making his 


By The Associated Press. 


grand slam in golf—triumphs in the 
amateur and open tournaments of 
Great Britain and America in one 
year—plans to remain on the scene 
until the play starts, and although 
he does not admit it there is a gen- 
eral opinion that he has hopes of 
one of his greatest efforts. 

From Mexico City came a letter 
this week from Al Espinosa, saying 
he was looking forward to the tour- 
nament. Al wound up last year in 
a four-cornered tie for seventh 
place with 92. 

Paul Runyan, the national P. G. 
A. king, has forwarded his accept- 


‘Others sending in their accept- 
ances included Frances Ouimet, 
Tommy Armour, the Canadian open 
champion; Jonnny Farrell, Abe 
Espinosa, Henry Ciuci, Jim Foulis, 
Charles Yates, national] intercol- 
legiate titleholder; W. Lawson Lit- 
tle Jr., holder of the American and 
British amateur crowns; Phil Per- 
kins, Bobby Cruickshank, Harold 
McSpaden and Leland Hamman, 











Lynch of the Winged Foot Club, 
at Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


$1,100 in Prize Money. 


The professional members of the 
team in the final will fight it out 
for $1,100 in prize money. The win- 
ner will receive $700, and $400 will 
go to the runner-up. The defeated 
pros in the semi-finals got $225 
each. 

While both results were regarded 
as major upsets, the victory of 
Clark and Parco over Macfarlane 
and Lynch was the more surprising. 
This was due to the fact that the, 
veteran Macfarlane had been play- 
ing sensational golf for three full 
days, only to lose his masterful 
touch at the crucial stage. 

However, it was an inspired Clark 
that Macfarlane confronted, the 








U. S. open champion, and Arthur 


former clicking off the first nine 


holes in the morning in 32, five 
strokes under par, and establishing 
a lead of 3 up which the Macfar- 
lane-Lynch combination could never 
overcome. 


Maintain Their Margin. 


At the end of the first eighteen, 
Clark and Parco stood 2 up, and 
they held the same margin after 
playing 27 holes. 

Sensational playing by Hines, who 
contributed the best individual golf 
of the tournament to date, was re- 
| sponsible for the downfall of Run- 
‘yan and Whitehead, who entered 
the competition as the No. 1 fa- 
vored team. 

Hines had a 32 for the first half 
in the morning, and duplicated the 
feat in the afternoon. He needed 
a 4 for a 66 for the afternoon 
round when the match ended. 








SHELDON CAPTURES 
FINAL IN BERMUDA 


Long Islander Defeats Turner 
to Gain Laurels in Bel- 
mont Manor Colf. 








OLEANDER BUSH FACTOR 





Loser’s Drive Becomes Entan- 
gled in Growth and Helps 
Put Him Behind. 





Special Cable to THe NEW YORK TIMES. 

HAMILTON, Bermuda; March 16, 
—Kenneth Sheldon of the Nassau 
C. C. on Long Island captured the 
Belmont Manor men’s golf cham- 
pionship today from F. B. Turner, 
when an oleander-bush caught and 
held the Bostonian’s drive on the 
twenty-sixth hole. 

Turner made two unsuccessful 
attempts to dislodge the ball. Shel- 
don was 1 up at the twenty-seventh 
when the match was stopped to 
enable Turner to sail for New York, 

In other flights, George West, 
Bermuda, defeated C. Conklin of 
New York, 2 and 1, while W. R. 
Campbell of Walkerville, Ont., con- 
quered Howard Trott Jr., Bermu- 
da, 3 and 1. 

Today was the second Bermuda 
tourney in two weeks in which 
Sheldon has played in the final. He 
lost in the Warwick Vase tourna- 
ment at the Riddell’s Bay Golf 
Club last week to G. W. Wigle of 
Hamilton, Ont, 


Notre Dame Girls Triumph. 


The Notre Dame College girls’ 
basketball team of Staten Island 
defeated the Mount St. Vincent 
sextet on the former’s court yes- 
terday, 24 to 21. The visitors led 








at the half, 14 to 8. 




















AUTOMOBILE EXCHANGE 


The Times efforts to eliminate fraudulent advertisements guard the interests of its readers. 




















136 CARS SOLD 
IN 15 DAYS. 


to careful buyers who appreciated the 
excellent condition and bargain prices 
of our cars, in addition to our reliability. 


CADILLAC’S PRE-SPRING 
SALES DRIVE 


continues with 184 other outstanding 
values, among which are: 


CADILLACS 


Convertible Sedan de luxe........$2,3: 
1,( 





“The | 


beach seems actually to be breaking) » 





2 Fleetwood 5-pass. Coupe de luxe.. 
12 5-Pass. Sedan de luxe 
16 7-Pass. Fleetwood Sedan de |}. 1, 
Spec. 5-Pass. Conv. Coupe de luxe 1, 
12 Conv. Coupe de — R 
12 Town Sedan de lux 
12 7-Pass. Town Cabriolet de luxe 
5-Pass. Coupe 

V16 Club Sedan de luxe 

’30 7-Pass. Sedan de luxe 

'30 A. W. Phaeton de luxe 

'30 Convertible Coupe de luxe 

LA ALLES 


Coupe de luxe 
Coupe 
Sedan 
Sedan 


"31 
"31 


4-Pass. 
5-Pass. 
31 5-Pass. 
'30 5-Pass. 
’30 5-Pass. Phaeton de luxe 

OLDSMOBILES 
8 Convertible Coupe 
34 8 5-Pass. Sedan de luxe 
'34 6 4-Door Sedan 
’°33 8 Sport Cou 
'33 8 Tourin 
’33 6 Sport 
'33 6 Convertible Coupe 
'33 6 Touring Coupe . 

OTHER MAKES 

33 Buick 57 Sedan de luxe 
’°32 Buick 87 7-Pass. Imperial de luxe 
’31 Buick 96 5-Pass. Coupe de luxe.. 
‘31 Buick 87 Sedan 


’33 Chrysler 5-Pass. Sedan de luxe... 
'33 Chrysler Imperial Conv. Coupe... 
’33 Chrysler Imperial Conv. 

"32 = sler 5-Pass Coupe 

’34 Ford Sport Coupe 

"34 Ford Tudor Sedan 

'34 Ford Fordor Sedan 


"34 


'32 Nash 990 5-Pass. Sedan de luxe.. 
’°32 Packard 900 5-Pass. 
’32 Packard 901 5-Pass. 
’32 Packard 902 5-Pass. 
'32 Packard 902 Club Sedan de luxe.. 
'33 Plymouth PC Sedan 
’°33 Plymouth PD Sedan....s....+. eece 
'34 Pontiac 5-Pass. Sedan 
'34 Pontiac Conv. Coupe ......+e. 
’°33 Pontiac Sport Coupe 
’°33 Pontiac 4-Door Sedan 
'34 Studebaker 5-Pass. Sedan . 
’34 Studebaker Sedan 
'33 Studebaker Conv. Roadster de luxe 
'33 Studebaker Reg. Sedan 
’°32 Studebaker Brougham 
Others As Low As $65. 


CADILLAC USED CAR DIVISION, 
70 COLUMBUS AV., N. Y. 
Just off Broadway, Cor. 62d 8&t. 
OPEN SUNDAY AND EVENINGS. 





Buy a Factory Branch Recondi- 
tioned Pierce-Arrow at Low Cost. 


An excellent selection of 1929 to 1934 
automobiles, all at very attractive prices. 
Also Choice Bargains in Other Makes. 
PIERCE-ARROW SALES CORPORATION, 
NEW YORK FACTORY BRANCH, 
Broadway at 57th St., 
315 West 68th St. 


895 | LINCOLN 
eon | PIERCE 
2 | CADILLAC 
2 | CADILLAC 


IT’S HERE. 
SPRING USED CAR SALE. 


DON’T MISS 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY, 


BUY NOW! 


'32 12 cylinder convt. coupe. 
'32 12 cylinder imp. de luxe. 
'33 Le Baron convt. coupe. 

'33 Limousine de |., like new. 
‘32 Sport phaeton, exceptional. 
"22 Will. limousine, original. 
'32 Judkins Berlin Special. 

’33 5 pass. sport coupe. 

"31 
"30 Convt. 
CHRYSLER ’'32 Imp. convt. 
> | AT 1,710 BROADWAY. 





CADILLAC 
CADILLAC 
LINCOLN 
LINCOLN 
LINCOLN 
LINCOLN 


coupe de luxe. 


7-7520. ST. 4-6400, L. I. CITY 


150 others. 


CIRCLE 7 


Open Evenings. 


FORD MOTOR SALES CO. 


Lincoln Division. 


2 pass. coupe d.l. r’ble seat. | : 


sedan de luxe. |’ 


AT 32-14 NORTHERN BLVD. | *: 


BROOKLYN’S 


H 
BUICK BUILDING, 
ATLANTIC AND GRAND AVS. 
Now showing two floors of exceptional] 
reconditioned used cars being offered at 
SALE 
PRICES 
Buick ‘'56-S’’ Sport — 
Plymouth Sedan ‘‘P. 
Chevrolet De L. anton Phaeton. 
Buick ‘‘87’’ De Luxe Sedan 
Buick ‘'91’’ De Luxe Brougham... 
La Salle Conv. Coupe (Radio).... 
Buick ‘'96-C’’ De Luxe Cnv, Coupe 
Buick ‘‘94’* De Luxe Sport Rdstr. 
Packard 5-Pass. De Luxe Sedan... 
Pierce-Arrow De Luxe Limousine... 
Oldsmobile 4-Door Touring Sedan. 
Pontiac 4-Door Sedan 
Buick ‘‘57’’ Sedan 
Buick De 
Cadillac 5-Pass. 
Buick ‘‘90’’ De 
Terraplane ‘‘6’’ 
Ford Sedan 
Pontiac 2-Door De Luxe Tour. Sed. 
Oldsmobile ‘‘8’’ Sport Coupe, De L. 
Dodge Conv. Coupe 
Chrysler ‘‘C. A.’’ Sedan 
Buick ‘‘57’’ De Luxe Sedan 
Chrysler ‘‘Imperial”’ De Luxe Sed. 
Packard ‘‘900’’ De Luxe Sedan. 
Buick ‘'86’’ De Luxe Vict. Coupe 
Buick —— ’ Sedan 
Buick ‘‘46-S’’ Sport Coupe 
Buick ‘'96’’ De Luxe Vict. 
"33 Pierce-Arrow 5-Pass. Sedan 
Many Others to Select From. 
KINGS COUNTY BUICK, INC., 
943 Atlantic Av., 
PRospect 9-7091. 





De uxe Coupe.. 
Luxe 7-Pass. Sed. 
Conv. Coupe 


Brooklyn. 





SEE THESE REAL BUYS! 





‘91’ Town Sedan D.L. 
**20’’ Conv. Sedan. 
V12 Conv. Coupe D.L 
V12 Town Sedan D.L. 
V8 Town Sedan D. L. 
V16 Mme. X For. Sed. 
Imperial Conv. Sedan. 
Imperial Limousine. 
5-Pass. Sedan D. L. 
**145"’ 7 Sedan D. L. 
Limousine D. 
Brunn. Conv. Victoria. 
Dietrich Conv. Vict. 
5 Sedan D. L. 
8 Conv. Coupe. D. L, 
12 Conv. Vict. D. L. 
5-Pass. Coupe. 
8 Conv. Vict. D. L. 
12-Cyl. Club Sedan. 
2 Sport Roadster D. L. 
2 12-Cyl. Limousine. 
Touring Sedan. 
Phanton Conv. Coupe. 
Roliston Conv. Vict. 
DUESENBER’ 1931 LeBaron Town Cabrio. 
JACOD & CoO., 
1.739 Bh Bm COlumbus 5-7541. 


BUICK 
CADILLAC 
CADILLAC 
CADILLAC 
CADILLAC 
CADILLAC 
CHRYSLER 











CADILLAC sixteens $400 
DUSENBERG Murphy phaeton 
LINCOLN double-cowl phaeton 
CADILLAC 16 show-car phaeton 
LINCOLN Le Baron 7 touring 
PACKARD 100-mile speedster.. 
ROLLS ’31 Avon sedan 
PACKARD ’35-5 sedan 
LINCOLN ‘33-12 5 coupe. 
CADILLAC '33-12 limousine. . 
LINCOLN '34-12 limousine 
LINCOLN ’31 conv. sedan. 


PIERCE i 
ROBERT gt aus Sa 
1,757 Bway. at 56th St. 


00 to we 
4,500 





CHEV ROLET—PLYMOUTH. 
1934-1933-1932-1931, all types, models, at 
very low prices. Special for National Busi- 
ness Women’s Week. Theodore Luce Inc., 
Authorized Ford Dealer, 1,760 Broadway. 
Open 10 P. M. 533 West 57th. COl. 5-6930. 


1929 FORD station wagon, pérfect; reason- 
able. Volmer, 519 W. 23d. CHelsea 2-7056. 





BUI et = < aie 5 and ee F 
CHRYS OUPE conv. 

CADILLAC 34S 
CADILLAC 
CADILLAC 


Fitwood. 
Mo. 20 





Judkins- Berl. 
Conv. RDST. 
5-SEDAN 
’33 Conv. COUPE 
75 Others. Attractively Low 
ABORN’S, 228 West 56th St. 
| COlumbus 5-1261. Open Today, 11 to 6. 


| 
' 





CHRYSLER AIRFLOWS. 


| Used Broughams, $875; Sedans 
| Demonstrator Broughams and Sedans.. 
| Demonstrator Imperials 


SIMMONS-STEWART CoO., INC., 
Chrysler-Plymouth Distributers. 


1,745 Broadway, Cor. 56th, N. Y., 2d Floor. 
1,491 Bedford Av., Brooklyn. 





BUGATTI 19382 5-litre sedan 
BUGATTI 2.3-litre (supercharged) 
cabriolet 
BUGATTI 2-litre Grand Prix racer. 
M. M. “Midget”’ 2-seater roadster.. 
WOLSELEY ‘Hornet”’ sport phaeton. 
on 1930 8-cly. Nurburg cab- 
riolet 
MERCEDES 1930 Model ‘‘K’’ roadster 
BUGATTI M. G. SALES CO., 
47 West 64th St. (8th floor). 
Open Sundays. TRafalgar 7-7729. 


SUBURBAN OFFERINGS. 
LINCOLN ‘‘12’’ 1934 5 sedan. 
LINCOLN ‘‘8’’ 1932 5 sedan. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY MOTORS, 
310 Huguenot St. New Rochelle 8800. 


BUICK, PONTIAC, deposit, $264; any new 
model; sacrifice for $200. Wickersham 
2-5164. 











& SEDAN | 


SPRING MEANS 
HIGHER USED CAR PRICES. 
The Smart Purchaser.Is Buying NOW 
Prices Are LOWER, GREATER deiection. 


5-pass. Coach 
Conv. Coupe 
De Luxe Sedan 





Sedan 
Mode! 67 Sedan. 
Victoria Coupe 
De Luxe Sed 
Victoria Gaal 
De Luxe Sedan...... 





a4 BUICK 1934 De Luxe “67” Sedan 


BAKER .1931 Victoria Coupe.... 


Ss TUDE 


525 | | STUDEBAKER 1932 Sport Roadster.... 


STUDEBAKER 
STUDEBAK 
STUDEBAKER 





R 1934 | Be ‘este 3 


BRONX BUICK CoO., INC.. 
Authorized Buick-Pontiac Dealers, 


231 East 161st St., 
4 Blocks EAST of Yankee Stadium. 
Open oct and Sundays. 
Telephone JErome 7-7740. 





PACKARD 
USED CAR 
SALE 
IN ITS SECOND BIG WEEK. 


a 
’32 CADILLAC 5 sedan V-8...$ hah 
"33 CADILLAC 5 sedan V- 12. 750 
'33 CADILLAC all weather Ph. 1750 
33 PIE Ce ARROW Li cove 13880 
Cc Club Sedan..... 1350 
7 Sedan Limo. . sae. 
Coupe Rdster... 1195 
7 Sedan Limo.. 1750 
7 Sedan Limo.. 2550 
5 Sedan V-8... 1950 

5 Sedan V-12.. 2750 
D } Be Victoria.. 

5 Sedan 


1500 
1650 
1250 
1225 








vi 
KAR 
TAR 
34 PACKA! “3 
’'34 PACKAR!] 
"34 PACKAR]) 
’34 PACKAR 
’°35 PACKAR 






































Open Today and Every Evening. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR 
COMPANY OF N. Y.. 
Broadway at 61st St. COlumbus 5-3900. 


LINCOLNS. 
Limousine D. L.; low mileage; except’l. 
Club Roadster, D. L. ; original paint. 
5-Pass. Sedan; auxiliary seats. 
Club Roadster, D. L. ; radio, trunk. 
Sport Phaeton, D. L.; like new. 
Dietrich Conv. Sedan, + a 
Limousine, D. L.: low mileage. 
Sedan, D. L.; excellent. 
Cadillac Phae. , D. L., Tonneau Cowl. 
Packard ‘900’’ Conv. ‘Coupe, D. L. 
Studebaker Cv. Roadster, D. L. 
LAMBERTY MOTOR SALES, INC., 
236 West 54th (at B’way). ClIrele 7- 1391. 


FORD Dealer Exceptional —— 
FORD 1934 coupe, 8 cyl ‘ 
FORD 1932 roadster, rumble. 
FORD 1930 4-door sedan . 
FORD 1930 coupe, rumble 
No down payment under $300. 
100 others, $50 u 
Dave CONDON, I iC., 
. and 13th Av., Brooklyn. 


qeEcEDES BENZ, ’31 S.S. spchgd. phaet. 
ROLLS ROYCE, phantom, ascot phaeton. 
ROLLS ROYCE, phantom Brewst. town car. 
BUGATTI, 1500 c. c., 2-seater sport. 
ad a 1930 64, roadster de luxe; $285. 
FORD, 1933 roadster, de luxe, perfect; $345. 
MERCEDES, 28-95 phaeton; excellent: _— 
F. & D. MOTORS, 250 W. 54TH 


CADILLACS V16’s, 1931's, — 
priced right. Hilton’ s, MOtt 














"34 





60th S 








25 
limousines; 
Haven 9- 2150. 


$300 CREDIT new Buick; 
Call weekdays, ~- 5. COlumbus 5-1062. 








SEDANS 
BUICK, 1934, 61, CLUB SEDAN. 
ARLES L. MA 


CHA EL, INC., 
136. WEST 52D ST. 
CHAS. FISCHER, Mgr. Circle 77-7625. 








exceptional; 
HAvemeyer 


BUICK 1934 4-door sedan; 
new-car guarantee; others. 
4-6006. 





BUICK 1930 sedan, 57, excellent, original 
i sacrifice $295; private. WAdsworth 
642. 





BUICK, 1982 de luxe sedan; immaculate; 
21,000 miles; radio; sacrifice; owner. 
FAirbanks 4-3981. 


CADILLAC, 1933 V-12, custom de luxe, 

Fleetwood convertible sedan; low mileage, 
many extras, practically new; cost $5,200, 
accept reasonable offer. Prudential, 1,888 
Broadway. COlumbus 5-9100 


CADILLAC 1934 5-pass., 

model 20 de luxe club sedan. 
CHARLES L. MARTEL, INC., 

136 WEST 52D ST. 

CHAS. FISCHER, Mgr. Circle 7-7625. 














Special Golf 
Membership 


One of the oldest private golf 
clubs in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict, only six minutes by bus 
from the George Washington 
Bridge Plaza at 179th Street, 
reached by 7th and 8th Avenue 
subways, have created a‘ Special] 
Privilege Membership and also 
a Special Junior Membership 
ye very reasonable annual 
ues. 


Splendid greens and fairways 
and every club house conven- 
ience. Exceptional professional 
coach. Membership highly re- 
stricted. We require Al refer- 
ences. 


For further particulars address 
Executive Secretary, X 2698 





Times Annex. 














CADILLAC 19382 a guage — sedan, 

$975; de tuxe, like : ranteed; 
terms; others. LOrraine 7- "9408. ri: 915 Broad- 
way. 





CORD ’30 cabriolet, suitable for any weath- 

er; Brewster green body, cream trimming; 
very comfortable rumble seat, 6 white-wall 
tires, 6 wire waiente. large trunk, other ex- 
tras; canvas top and tire covers ‘in splendid 
condition ; deep-cushioned, dark green leath- 
er upholstery shows no wear; smooth and 
powerful motor; $345; you’ll find a demon- 
stration very convincing; come in today. 
STUDEBAKER, 1,751 Broadway, at 56th 8t. 


PACKARD '‘1-passenger sedan, 1928; 
fect condition: privately owned; 
Pelham 1088. 


a, 1982 five-passenger club sedan, 
wire els; like new; $1,250 cash. 
MAprble “T- sei. AShiand 4-7700. 


PIERCE 1931 ‘%-passenger sedan, $445; 
_ model, de luxe; others. LOrraine 7- 





per- 
$200. 











sedan; 45 


PLYMOUTH 1934 de luxe $1 
De Soto, 1,700 


down, balance 18 months. 
Broadway. 


7 


SEDAN S—Continued 


‘CONVERTIBLES 





PONTIAC, 19338, 4-Door Sedan, $525. 
KINGS COUNTY BUICK, INC. 
New Used Car Showrooms, 
Atlantic and Grand Aves. 
Brooklyn. PRospect 9-7091. 





STUDEBAKER, now, during final clear- 

ance you save $352 on Studebaker 1934 
custom sedans; complete de luxe equip- 
ment, built-in trunk; cost $1,027 new a 
few months ago, even though they are used, 
they look and run like brand new; enjoy 
one of these certified Dictators, fully re- 
newed the factory way, for only $675; come 
in today. STUDEBAKER, 1,751 Broadway 
at 56th St. 








COUPES 


LA SALLE 5-passenger coupe, 1932, driven 

16,000 miles; excellent condition: must 
sacrifice, leaving tor Europe; no dealers. 
Capitol Garage, 51 Moylan 


LINCOLN coupe bargain, 1929, first-class 

condition. private owner. See Kavanagh’s 
car, Broadway Garage, 3,160 Broadway. 
ALgonquin 4-7841. 


OLDSMOBILE 1934 coupe; also 1983 sedan; 
exceptional buys; others. HAvemeyer 4- 














PLYMOUTH '°'33 coupe, 4-passenger model, 
newly finished dark blue, red wire wheels, 
spotless mohair, deep-cushioned interior, 
even the tires look new; floating power 
anc tree wheeling; very economical service 
for many thousand miles; outstanding 
value $375. Come in today, many other 
ane. Studebaker, 1,751 Broadway at 
th St. 





PONTIAC 1934 coupe with rumble seat, 

blue; one of the most popular used cars 
on the market because of its distinctive ap- 
pearance and its ability to deliver luxurious 
transportation at low cost; Fisher body 
with no draft ventilation, safety glass, 
automatic manifold heat control, &c.; con- 
sidering its almost new condition, this is a 
sensational used car value ‘at $595; easy 
terms; 5-day trial. Bishop, McCormick & 
Bishop, 45-19 Northern Boulevard, Long 
Island City. 


AN UNUSUAL USED CAR. 


NASH 1933 (1192R) coupe de luxe, Diack, 6 
wire wheels, white-wall tires, automatic 
chassis lubrication, ride control, free-whee!- 








ing, looks and 
$775 for quick sale; terms, trades. 
teed for 60 Gays by NASH SALES. 
GLEN COVE i 


Guaran- 
Phone | 


is like new mechanically; | 


AUBURN EIGHT, 1932, de luxe convertible 
coupe, excellent, sacrifice, $425; private. 
CLeveland 3-5254. 


BUICK, 1934, Model 56C convertible coupe, 

khaki top; leather upholstery; snappy ap- 
pearance; fine performance; enjoy Spring 
and Summer driving in comfort; $1,095; 
100 others. Glidden Buick Corp., Broad- 
way at i3lst St. 


DODGE ’34, CONVERTIBLE COUPE, $650. 
KINGS COUNTY BUICK, INC. 
New Used Car Showrooms. 
Atlantic and Grand Aves. 
Brooklyn. PRospect 9-7091. 


LA SALLE 1934 de luxe converti- 

ble coupe, also 5-pass. sedan. 
ee L. MARTEL, INC., 
WEST 52D ST. 

CHAS. FISCHER. Mer. CIrcle 77-7625. 


LINCOLN 19% Le Baron converti- 
ble de luxe coupe, low mileage. 
CHARLES L. MARTEL, INC., 
136 WEST 52D ST. 
FISCHER, Mgr. Circle 7-7625. 


PACKARD special Dietrich 5- 
pass. conv. 
CHARLES L. 
136 WEST 52D ST. 
CHAS. FISCHER, Mer. Circle 77-7625. 


ROLLS-ROYCE convertible privately owned 

coupe, Murphy body, disappearing top, 
like new; little mileage; will give any dem- 
onstration; no dealers. Apt. 2609. ClIrcle 














CHAS. 








1934 PLYMOUTH CONVERT. 
coupe. R 260 Times. 


CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN. 











7) || 


PHAETONS 


AUBURN 1931 phaeton, 6 wheels, de luxe, 

real sacrifice; guaranteed; trades; free 
trial; $285 down, $85 balance, $4 weekly. 
Muller Corp.. 1 944 Atlantic Av., Brooklyn. 


LINCOLN, custom special, double cowl, 
Phaeton de luxe, sacrifice $1,550; also 
ea “g -sedan. East Sales, 1,723 Broadway 











LINCOLN phacton, late model, 
private owner; sacrifice, $395. 
Glihooley, 47 West 64th St. 


ROLLS-ROYCE sport touri 
ton; $400 sacrifice. Phoke 
2-2575 


like ne new, 
See Mr. 





, Rerfect cond condi- 
Wickersham 








AUTOMOBILES FOR RENT 


CADILLAC V-12 lmeusine . $15 week; 
owner drives; references. evenings, 
MOnument 2- 8307. 


CHRYSLER Sedan, Sundays or full week; 
reasonable; owner drive. *gTiliwell 4-9586. 
Frank. 

LINCOLN, 
chauffeur; 

erences. AU ubon 3-9158. 

LINCOLN sedan, ner drives; day, week, 
month. Call aspendeues 3-3517 evenings. 

PACKARD, part or whole time; reasonable; 
ae drives; references. AStoria 8-5843. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


TRUCK for hire, new V8 1935 Ford. UNI- 
versity 4-7058; MEdallion 3-8695. Fenton. 





Cal 








beautiful 























BUICK 1933 de luxe 7-pass. Ilimo.; 
wheels; practically new; bargain. Pru- 
dential Motors, 188 B’way. COl. 5-9100. 


CADILLAC 1932, 12 de luxe 7-pass. limo.; 
6 wheels: practically new; bargain. Pru- 

dential Motors, 1,888 Broadway. COlumbus 

5-9100 

ISOTTA-FRASCHINI, town DeVille, $2,500. 
HAnover 2-8213. 

LINCOLN 1932 17-pass, 
privately; quick sale. 

gar 7-4578. 


PACKARD, 1931 ‘‘845’’ town car; like new. 
238 West 55th. COlumbus 5-9755. 











Hmousine, owned 
Telephone TRafal- 





AUTOMOBILES eae TED 


ROLLS-ROYCE, private Fmperial se 

chase English phaeton (im ogh sedan. 7. x 
passenger), for cash; must 

condition; not older ‘than i930. a ony oo 
dealers. BB Y. Times Brooklyn 
Branch. 


STEARNS KNIGHT 8 convertible 
touring; cash. Telephone, 4 to 10 P. M., 
JErome 7-7540. Mathes, 1,215 Grand ‘Con- 

course. 


SEDAN, Buick, 
make, late 
4-8355. 











other 


Pontiac, or good 
SChuyler 


model, private. 





ROLLS-ROYCE—ORIGINAL OWNER. 


Special body by Barker of London, 
| lapsible brougham, low mileage, 
general condition. 
) West 19th St., New York. 





NEED cars badly, 1 models; high prices, 
HILTON’ 8, ott Haven 9-2150. 





col- | 
excellent | 
F. R. Wood & Son, 205 | AUTOMOBILE storage, dead $5, live $10, 








DEAD STORAGE 





36 West 63d (Broadway). ClIrcle 7-0915. 


af nf 
o~ mS 


$1095 


limousine; uniformed | 
hourly; monthly $300; ref- 


~ 
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“Scrap of Paper 
Hitler Arms the Reich 


On June 28, 1919, Germany signed , 
the Treaty of Versailles. In the Hall 
of Mirrors, Hermann Mueller, the chief 
German representative, in the presence 
of Woodrow Wilson, Lloyd George, | 








N 
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BACKBONE OF THE NEW GERMAN 





Georges Clemenceau and hundreds of*| — 


lignitaries of the victorious powers, | 
out his pen to the document which | 
symbolized a disarmed, dismembered | 
ind defeated Germany. 

Yesterday, less than sixteen years 
later, Nazi Germany, convinced of her > 


strength and of the rightness of her | 
cause, tore up the most important sec- |: 


‘ion of the treaty---the section designed 


© guarantee that Germany would be- 


enceforth a minor military power. 
With that move Europe faced the 
reatest crisis of the post-war period. 
For more than a decade Adolf Hit- 
ier had gone up and down Germany de- 
nouncing the military clauses of the 


Leader-Chancellor of 65,000,000 Ger- 
mans, he made good his promise. He 
announced that compulsory military | 
service would be introduced in Ger- 
many and that the Reich would enter 


: military strength, already great, in Eu- 
rope. 
treaty. Yesterday, in his capacity as_ 
/in recent weeks. 


} 





openly into the race for arms on land, 
sea and in the air, 

Thus the Treaty of Versailles became 
“a scrap of paper.” 

Yesterday's startling announcement 
in Berlin came at the end of a week | 
filled with talk—and acts—of rearma- 
ment. The problem of the secret Ger- 
man air forces catapulted the whole 
question into the limelight. 


The Air Force Transformed. 


Article 198 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles states: “The armed forces 
of Germany must not include a mil- 
itary or naval air force.” Last week 
Hermann Wilhelm Goering, 
Minister of Aviation, demonstrated 
that, so far as he was concerned, Ar- 
ticle 198 was dead. 

The “civilian” aviation forces of the 
Third Reich were placed under direct 
control of the Reichswehr. Officers 
and members of the “civilian” associa- 
tions adopted the Reichswehr salute in 
place of the Nazi salue. 
gray uniforms, appearing in the streets, 
added to the sartorial splendor of the 
Third Reich. Swords and dirks hung 
from air officers’ and 
straps. 

It was fear of this German air force 


i new Minister to Yugoslavia, declared: 
'“I am authorized to state that Italy 
_ entertains 


July 30, 1934, that Britain’s boundary 
was now on the Rhine. 
of German rearmament which had led 


the territorial status quo in Europe by 
a series of pacts. 

This fear echoed through the cap- 
itals of Europe last week and brought 
definite action on four fronts—-in Rus- 
sia, in Great Britain, in Italy and— 
most important of all—in France. 

In Tokyo on Monday Constantin 
Yureneff, Soviet Ambassador, initialed 
an agreement with Ting Shi-yuan, 
Manchukuoan “Minister” to Japan, 
which involved the sale by Russia of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway to Man- 
chukuo. 


What the Russians Fear. 


| Roosevelt emulated the Generals by re- | 
tiring, but he went no further in ob- | 
Instead, from | 
| his previously prepared position he ad- 


A few days later Moscow followed | 


this act of withdrawal from Manchukuo 
with an offer to Tokyo to consider par- 


tial- demilitarization along the Soviet- | 


Manchukuoan (Japanese) border. Here 


was an important gesture Political ob- | 
| work-relief resolution. 
The resolution is the heart and soul | 


servers had always painted pictures of 
war in the Far East; now one of the 
chief protagonists was making over- 
tures of peace. The cause was thou- 


sands of miles away. It was in the | 


Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin, where, Mos- | 
| work for 


cow feared, plans were being made 
against Russian territory. 


Across the English Channel there was | 
another angle to the Berlin story. In | 


attempting to justify British arma- 


ment increases in the House of Com- | 
Baldwin spoke about 


mons, Stanley 
Herr Hitler’s “cold.” (He was referring 
to the German announcement of the 
week before that the German Chan- 
cellor could not receive British envoys 


because of a “chill.”) M. P.’s laughed. | 


Later in the week London announced 
that Sir John Simon, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and his associate, Anthony Eden, 
would make on March 24 the visit to 
Berlin which had been postponed be- 
cause of the Hitler “chill.” It was also 
explained that Mr. Eden would con- 
tinue on to Moscow and Warsaw from 
Berlin to discuss the proposals for an 
Eastern Locarno with statesmen in 
those capitals. 

Observers in London had been pes- 
simistic all week about the outcome of 
the conversations with Herr Hitler; yes- 
terday that pessimism was confirmed; 
the Nazi leaders, it was apparent, 
were going ahead full speed to increase 
their military forces. 








New blue- | 


from his 
It was fear | 


/ nouncement. 
to the various proposals to guarantee | 








On the other hand, Berlin observers 
were nervous about Mr. Eden’s trip to 
Moscow and Warsaw. His itinerary 
called for visits to three of Europe’s 
leading dictators—Hitler, Stalin and 
Pilsudski. 

From Karl Radek, outstanding Soviet 


Buropean. 








editor, Mr. Eden also received a warn- 
ing. If Great Britain dropped the pro- 
posal for an Eastern Locarno, wrote 
Mr. Radek, Russia would increase her 


Mr. Radek played the tune which 
had frequently been heard in Moscow 


of Paris and Moscow. 


* Friday Mussolini entered the anti- 
German game. In presenting his cre- 
dentials to Prince Paul in Belgrade, 
Count Viola di Campalto, Il Duce’s 


friendly feelings toward 
Yugoslavia and that it is not Italy’s 
intention to disturb her development 
or attack her territorial integrity,” 
Belgrade understood and was happy. 
Italy, with her appetite for territory 


partly satisfied in Africa and with her | 
fear of Germany increasing, was fol- | 
and | 
| anxious to get on the more generous 
He was | 
“prevailing-wage”’ | 
which would have forced | 
' him to pay as much to relief workers 


France 
with Yugoslavia. 


advice of 
peace 


lowing the 
making her 


With this move Belgrade’s flirtation | 
Reich | With Berlin was expected to come to | 
| an abrupt end. 


When, early yesterday morning, 

France gave her answer to German 
s 

rearmament and German aims the 


Chamber of Deputies voted to increase 
the military service term from one year | 
to eighteen months and two years for | 
_recruits called to the colors during this ! 
year and each year until 1939 inclusive. | 
| The reasons given by Premier Flandin | 
| were German rearmament and the fact 
that France was 
members’ | 


facing the “lean 


years’—the years of few recruits as a. 
| result of the low birth-rate during the | 
| World War period. 
which had caused Stanley Baldwin to | 


: Such was the news. which reached | 
announce in the House of Commons on | 


Her. Hitler as he 
“obit.” 


Berlin and made 


was recuperating 
his momentous an- 
Today all Europe asks: 
‘What next?” 


THE NATION 


Roosevelt Wins 


In the World War it was customary 
for commanding Generals to retire for 
Strategic reasons to “previously pre 
pared positions.” The phrase got to 
be a joke, for usually it was only 
euphonious language for a forced re- 
treat. Three weeks ‘ago President 


serving their precedent. 


vanced—and last Friday he got just 
about what he wanted. 


He wanted to defeat the ‘‘prevailing- | 


wage’ amendment to his $4,880,000,000 
He did. 


of the President’s program for getting 


| one-fifth of the country off the dole. 


He would use the $4,880,000,000 to pro- 


3,000,000 
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John Strachey, Who Must Eusleie 
Why He Answered “No.” 


London must come. 
| out openly and decisively on the side 





He dashed back to) 





suffered this session. 
' retreated: the measure was sent back 


| White House approval) 
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wages high enough to enable them to 
subsist and low enough to make them 


payrolls of private employers. 
convinced that the 
amendment, 


as they would get for similar labor 
from private bosses, would block that 


' program, 


The amendment was sponsored by | 


Senator McCarran, a short, thick-set 


man from Nevada, who fights for what | 


he wants. It was Mr. McCarran’s con- 
tention that relief wages (never offi- 


' cially set forth but usually accepted as | 
about $50 a month) would immediately | 
bring down the whole wage structure; | 
that there would be a leveling process | 


from which all labor would suffer. 


At the outset Senator Wagner of 
New York, friend of Mr. Roosevelt, 
fought side by side with McCarran, but 
on Friday it was Wagner who led the 
handful of change-overs that decided 


| the issue in favor of the President. 


Three weeks ago the McCarran 


amendment had been tacked on to the | 
By | 


relief resolution by a 44-43 vote. 
that vote the Senate administered to 
the President the severest defeat he has 


where it was shorn of 
amendment. Once again it was 


to committee, 
the 


reported to the floor and on Friday, | 


after a six-hour debate---for which the 
galleries were packed—-the “prevailing 
wage” was defeated 50 to 38. 


A Compromise Proposal. 


Senator Wagne led the change- 


overs because he knew that the Presi- | 


dent would veto the measure if it 
forced him to pay high wages. 


In place of the McCarran amend- 
ment, the Senate appended a proposal | 


(worked out with 
which would 


by Senator Russell 


give the President discretionary control I'nis, walking and cricket: 


over work-relief wages, subject only to 
existing requirements that the prevail- 


ee ’ ' ing scale be paid in the construction 
vide jobs; it is his purpose to make | : yi 

| of Federal buildings. 
employables at 


For the President the result was en- 


labor, 


spectators wanting to see and hear 


his career.. He kicked up no rumpus. 





The Strachey Incident 


When an alien enters the United | 7 atta was met at the main door of the 


States he is required by the immigra- | 


tion officials to answer thirty-seven 


questions, which range from his age | 


to his convictions on the subject of 
polygamy. One of the questions (No. 
28) concerns political beliefs. The an- 
swer made to No. 28 by Evelyn John 
St. Loe Strachey, British writer, when 


he arrived at New York last Christmas | 


for a lecture tour, got him in trouble | in sing-song fashion by a clerk. There 


| were no oratorical effects, no gestures, 
On that Christmas morning, this ex- | 


last week. 


change took place: 

Immigration Inspector—‘‘Are you a 
person who believes in or advocates the 
overthrow by force or violence of the 


| government of the United States or of 


all forms of law, or who disbelieves in 
or is opposed to organized government, 
or who advocates the assassination of 


of property, or 
teaches the duty, necessity, or proprie- | 
| ty of the unlawful assaulting or killing | 
of any officer or officers, either of | 
gen- | 
_ and 


The President | 


| The Spectator. 


ver | 
' | J-year-old son. 





| United States.” 
_ custom, Latta said his little speech: 
. “Iam directed by the President of the 


- Democratic 





public officials, or who advocates or 
teaches the unlawful destruction of 
property, or is a member of or af- 
filiated with any organization enter- 
taining and teaching disbelief 


which teaches the unlawful destruction 
who advocates or 


specific individuals or officers 
erally, of the government of the United 


States or of any other organized gov- | 
ernment because of his or their official | 


character ?”’ 
Mr. Strachey: “No.” 


Accused of Falsehood. 


On the grounds that he was a Com- 
munist, and was in the United States 


to advance the cause of communism | 
that he had, | 


(and upon the theory 


therefore, lied when he said ‘‘No’’), 


the Bureau of Immigraffon caused his | 
arrest in a Chicago suburb Tuesday; | 
, there will be a hearing to determine 


whether he is to be deported. 


and he was permitted to continue his 


| lecture tour, on which he found halls | 


jammed to the doors because of the 
publicity he had received. Writers, 


publishers and liberals protested his | 
arrest to the government authorities, | 
| and the sale of Mr. Strachey’s books | 
| (in which he expressed the very ideas 
He | 
| contends that while he believes that 


capitalism must end, he has not urged | 
for an investigation by the Federal 


._ Trade Commission into utility propa- 
| ganda. 


he was lecturing about) leaped. 


his American hearers to end it. 

Mr. Strachey is 33 years old, the only 
surviving son of the late John St. Loe 
Strachey, who for years was editor of 


Eton and Oxford: his hobbies are ten- 


and as he 
shuttled between the Chicago Immi- 


_ gration Office and his lecture platforms | 
' last week his second wife awaited his 
return to New 


| | paramount 
' hanced prestige from a victory over 


the forces of organized 
Republicans who had made a sudden | 
stand, and over Senator Long, who . 
' had obstructed the vote all week. For 
_days the galleries were packed with , 


York. 
interests: her 


plight and the first tooth of their 





Holding Companies 


By a procedure most formally polite 


: and dignified by age, a Presidential | 
Huey, who threatened a filibuster. But | 


when the showdown came the senior | 
Senator from Louisiana provided the | 
Senate with the greatest surprise of 


very modern in subject-matter, 
delivered last week to the Congress. 


It was carried to the Capitol by 


Maurice C. Latta, White House execu- | 


tive clerk, who has been delivering 
executive messages since 1906, when 
the other Roosevelt was President. 


House by an attefdant, who ushered 
him in and announced to the Speaker: 
“A message from the President of the 
In accordance with 


United States to deliver a message in 
writing.” 


Soon the document was being read 


no vocal emphasis, but at the end of 
the reading the House (that is, the 
members) arose and 
cheered for one minute. 
had laced into the public-utility hold- 


| ing companies. 


“I have been watching with great 
interest the fight being waged against 


public-utility holding-company legis- 





in or | 
opposition to organized government or 





He was educated at | 


She had two | 
husband’s | 


The President | 





General von Blomberg, Minister of Defense, Chancellor Hitler, and General Goering, Leader of the Reich’s Air Forces. 





lation,”” wrote the President. 
watched the use of investors’ money to 
make the investor believe that the ef- 
forts of the government to protect him 
are designed to defraud him. * * * 

“We do not seek to prevent the 
legitimate diversification of investment 
in operating utility companies by legiti- 
mate investment companies, but the 
holding company in the past has con- 
fused the function of control 
management with that of investment 
in conséquence has more fre- 
quently than not failed in both func- 
tiem © F-S 


“Regulation has small chance of ulti- 


centrated wealth and economic power 
which holding companies have shown 
the ability to acquire in the utility 
iG. - = °° 

“T am against private socialism of 
concentrated private power as thor- 
oughly as I am against governmental 
socialism. The one is equally as dan- 
gerous as the other; and destruction of 


The President advocated the elimina- 
tion within five years of all public-util- 
ity holding companies except those that 
can prove to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission that “their ex- 
istence is necessary for the achieve- 
ment of the public ends which private 
utility companies are supposed to 
serve.” Thus he gave support to the 
Wheeler-Rayburn Bill, introduced 
Feb. 6. 


Two Investigations. 


The President’s message was read on 
Tuesday. Wednesday the Senate voted 


On Thursday a State legislative com- 


mittee at Albany was told that by pyr- | 
| amiding the securities of holding com- | 
panies, Ellis L. Phillips, president of | 
the Long Island Lighting Company, and | 
his associates had made a profit of | 
John L. Mack, | 
' counsel to the committee, said that all | 
this profit came from an investment | 
of $100,000,000 and that the $100,000,- 

000 was put up by the public in the | 
| form of security purchases. 
| Assemblyman Livingston read into | 
the committee’s record Will Rogers’s | 


$34,000,000 in one year. 


definition: “A holding company is a 
thing where you hand an accomplice 


' the goods while the policeman searches 
message, vigorous in phraseology and | 


was | 


you.” 


Pink Sie Devs 


attached pink 





Income-tax payers 


‘slips to their returns last Friday, al- 
' though the House of Representatives 
| had voted to repeal the measure mak- 
ing them necessary and the Senate 
| Finance Committee had agreed to the 
| repealer. 
house trouble was encountered. 


On the floor of the upper 


On the pink slips the taxpayers set 


forth their incomes, their total taxes | 
'and a few other 


items; the law re- 
quired that this information be fur- 


_nished to inquirers by the Treasury 
| Department. 


“Except for the Volstead 
Act, this publicity requirement is the 


| worst piece of snooping ever placed on 
_ the 
_O’Connor of the House Rules Commit- 


statute books,” said Chairman 


tee. 
In the Senate young Bob La Fol- 


lette sought to make the publicity re- | 


quirement still more drastic by open- 


ing up the full return of each taxpayer; | 


then he and Senator Couzens tried to 
tack amendments, providing for stiffer 


European. 











| expected, 


and | 


| title. 
11, 1934; 
months she had covered 33,000 miles in | 
| twenty-eight States, traveling by plane 
mate success against the kind of con- | 
| Stopping-off places 
| Murray Bay, Campobello Island, Puerto 
_ Rico and the Virgin Islands. 


| tury of 
private socialism is utterly essential to | 
| avoid governmental socialism.” 
The Communist party in both Eng- | 
| land and the United States denied that | 
he was a member, and Mr. Strachey | 
agreed with them. Bail was arranged, | 








income taxes in the higher brackets, 
to the repealer. 

All this delayed action, but there was 
no need for speed. Senator Harrison, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 
pointed out that it would be three to 
six months before the Treasury De- 
partment would have the pink slips 
available for publication; the Senate 
could act at any time, he said. 


Last year (on the basis of 1933 in- 
comes) there were 3,660,105 individ- 
ual income-tax returns, a drop from 
4,070,851 in 1928. One of the striking 
features of the 1934 collections was 
this: the number of individuals who re- 
ceived incomes less than $25,000, and 
the total they reported, was less than 
the level of the year before, but the 
number of those in the class above $25,- 
000 and their total income increased. 
Forty-six persons paid taxes on in- 
comes in excess of $1,000,000; the pre- 


| vious year there were twenty. 
“I have | 


No More Parades 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt gave out | 
a piece of news on Wednesday. 
. said that, contrary to report, she did 
not intend to go to Hawaii; that she | 
in the near future, to live | 


the quiet life, and to do nothing that | 
_ dent, gave assurances last week that 


| there would be no change in the ad> 





was in the least interesting. 


The First Lady has kept no account 


|of her mileage since she attained that | 
A computation was made June | 


it showed that in fourteen 


(5,635 miles), motor car and train. 


Since that 33,000-mile total was 


struck, Mrs. Roosevelt has visited Cal- | pe no further loans by the government 


| against the cotton raised by growers. 
Northwest on his return from | 


ifornia, later meeting the President in 
the 
Hawaii. She also attended the Cen- 
Progress Exposition. This 


year, in addition to her frequent trips 


'from Washington to New York and 


back again, she has visited Atlantic 
City, Ithaca and Aurora, N. Y. 
In a radio talk Friday night, 


tails of her life. She said that she 


devotes only fifteen minutes a day to 


are spent in writing letters. Last year 
her correspondence rose to the lofty 


' total of 105,000 letters. 





Brakes on the NRA 


The Senate Finance Committee con- 
tinued its investigation of the NRA last 
week, but progress was slow. One com- 


mitteeman—Senator George—said the | 


hearings might last into June. The 
present National Industrial Recovery 
Act will expire June 16. 

Most of the week Donald R. Rich- 
berg, executive director of the National 
Emergency Council, was in the witness 
chair before the committee, 
forth his account of NRA’s record and 
possibilities. He urged a minimum of 
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' Senator Russell, Whose Amendment 


Broke the Work Relief Jam. 





She | 





the | 
First Lady revealed certain other de- | 








setting | 


| pass bearings. 
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delay in writing in the new law, point- * 
ing out that business was “nervous.” 
In justification of NRA, Mr. Rich- 
berg produced these statistics: A group 
of industries which employed 4,656,000 
persons in March, 1933, had 6,675,000 
on the payroll in December, 1934; the 
weekly wages of those workers were 
$59,000,000 in March, 1933, and were 
$112,000,000 in December, 1934. 

He presented to the committee a 
method by which it would be possible 
to consolidate numerous smal] codes, 
pointing out that if such consolidations 
were effected in industries employing 
less than 10,000 persons, it would be 
possible to do away with 537 codes. 


At present there are 731 compulsory 
codes. 





Embarrassments 


Embarrassing moments were encoun- 
tered last week by two headliners. 

Secretary Frances Perkins: As she 
was testifying before the Senate Labor 
Committee a photographer took her 
picture. Flushing, she said: “Will you . 
give me that plate, please?” The 
photographer looked at Chairman 
Walsh, who nodded, and then surren- 
dered the plate. The Secretary tucked 


it in her handbag, and went on with her 
testimony. 


Huey P. Long: As he was addressing 
the Senate at the top of his gesticu- 
lating form, he realized, suddenly, that 
his audience wasn’t following him, that 
people were tittering. He is used to 
attention, and he could not understand 
what was wrong. The trouble: a little 
girl in a green dress, who was in the 
gallery, had become fascinated by his 
flailing arms and jerking head. She 
mimicked every gesture so perfectly 
that she stole the limelight from the 
Kingfish. Pretty soon her mother made 
her behave, and Huey continued, 


Cotton Slips 


Numerous government  offictals, 
some of them speaking for the Presi- 





ministration’s. program to protect the 
growers of cotton. 


Cotton became a topic of official 
statements because of the way it acted 


| on Monday, when there developed an 
' avalanche of selling orders which de- 


| pressed prices almost $10 a bale (about 
included Quebec, | ° . , 


15 per cent). Various factors ac- 


| counted for this sudden desire to get 
| rid of cotton, one of them being the 


circulation of reports that there would 


“The AAA,” announced Chester 


| Davis, administrator of that body, “‘is 


proceeding with the production-control 
program as previously announced. No 
consideration at any time of abandon- 
ment of the twelve-cent loan on the 
1934 crop has been mentioned here.” 
Similarly reassuring statements came 
from Secretary Wallace and Senators 
Smith and Bankhead. Prices, mean- 


_ while, picked up about half of their 
superintending the housekeeping of the | 


Executive Mansion; three hours daily | 


losses. 


In the Air 


For the air-minded of America the 
important news of the week was: 

(1) Wiley Post, in his ancient Win- 
nie Mae, flew through the substrato- 
sphere (34,000 feet up) from Los An- 
geles to Cleveland in 8 hours 4 min- 
utes, a record. He proved his theory 
that at great heights great speed can 
be attained, for at times he traveled 340 
miles an hour in a ship good under 
normal conditions for only 180. Post's 
goal was New York; he was deeply 
disappointed when the exhaustion of 
his oxygen supply made the Cleveland 
landing necessary. 

(2) At San Francisco a “mystery” 
plane was poised for a flight to Hono- 
lulu under robot control by radio com- 
The project was re- 
ported to be in preparation for an air 
service over the Pacific, raising the 
possibility of competition with Pan 





American Airways, which has received 


the government’s permission to erect 
bases on Guam, the Midway Islands 
and the Wake group. 





Money and Debts 


The government simplified its cur- 
rency last week and rearranged its debt. 
structure. | 

Currency: Provision was made for 
the removal from circulation of na- 
tional bank notes, thus concentrating 
the issue of currency in the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve System. 

This will be accomplished, Secretary 
Morgenthau announced, by calling in 
about $675,000,000 in 2 per cent consols 
of 1930 and Panama Canal loan bonds 
of 1916-36 and 1916-1938 issues. These 
securities have been the only ones 
against which national bank notes 
could be issued; hence, with their re- 
demption, the notes must be taken from 
circulation. The result will be that we 
shall have, eventually, only United 
States notes, Treasury silver certifi- 
cates and Federal Reserve notes. 

Part of the profit obtained in the de- 
valuation of the dollar will be used to 
retire the consols and the Panama loan 
bonds. .Conservative banking circles 
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approved the move; they held that in 
addition to simplifying the currency 
system it disposed of the dollar-deval- 
uation profit, and thus removed a 
temptation toward inflation. 

- Debt Structure: On Thursday Mr. 
Morgenthau issued a call for redemp- 


tion June 15 of all outstanding First | 


Liberty Loan bonds (aggregating $1,- 
933,209,950). The Fourth Liberty Loan 
bonds already are being redeemed; 
when the two operations are completed 
all except $1,325,000,000 of the, Liber- 
tys issued to finance our participation 
in the war will have been retired. 

The First and Fourth Libertys carry 
the gold clause. Thus, when they have 
been retired, the amount of such ob- 
ligations outstanding will have been 
materially reduced. On Tuesday Rob- 


ert A. Taft, son of the former Presi- | 


dent, filed suit in the Court of Claims, 
contending that the government had no 
right to call in gold clause obligations 
prior to their maturity unless it was 
willing to pay in gold of the value of 
the date the security was issued. 

The Treasury’s redemption plan 
caused an active buying movement in 
the investment market. Government 
issues advanced. 





Looming Bonus 


Ever since the present Congress con- 
vened, leaders of the House have been 
saying: 
veterans’ bonus.” Following precedent, 
the issue was delayed again last week, 
and House leaders said: ‘““Next week 
we'll get to the veterans’ bonus.” 

The delay was caused by procedure 
difficulties resulting from a collision 
in the Ways and Means Committee be- 
tween two measures—the Patman Bill, 
which would provide for the issuance 


of $2,000,000,000 in currency to pay | 
for | 


the bonus, and the Vinson Bill, 
which Frank N. Belgrano Jr., national 


commander of the American Legion, is | 


the leading agitator, and which would 
leave to Congressional appropriation 
the raising of the needed funds. 
Washington observers agreed that 
some sort of bonus bill would be adopt- 
ed by the House, but that if the meas- 


ure reached the President, he doubtless | 


would veto it. 





Coughlin Replies 


Pather Charles E. Coughlin presented 


his case in the Johnson-Long-Coughlin | 


controversy last week. Speaking over 


the radio Monday night, he denied that | 


he had entered the opposition to the 


President and said emphatically that | 
he still believed in the slogan “Roose- 


velt or Ruin.” 

Concerning the general's criticism 
that he was misusing his position as a 
Catholic clergyman, the radio priest 
said: 

“In accepting the dignities which my 
religion conferred upon me, I sacrificed 
in no respect the rights identified with 
my citizenship.” 

He accused General Johnson of be- 
ing the ‘““Man-Friday” of Bernard M. 
Baruch, and he classed Mr. Baruch 
with “that wrecking crew of interna- 
tionalists whose god is gold and whose 
emblem is the red shield of exploita- 
tion.” 

“Pious flubdub,” was the comment 
of General Johnson. 





Infirmities of Age 


Arguing in a railroad pension case 
before the Supreme Court on Thursday, 
Harold M. Stephens, Assistant Attor- 
ney General, said: 

“It is a commonplace fact that physi- 
cal ability, mental alertness and co- 
operativeness tend to fail after a man 
is 65.” | 

Three of the members of the court 
he was addressing are less than 65— 
Justice Roberts, 59; Justice Stone, 62, 
and Justice Cardozo, 64. The others: 
Justice Butler, 69; Chief Justice Hughes 
and Justice Sutherland, 72; Justice 
McReynolds, 73; Justice Van Devanter, 
75; Justice Brandeis, 78. 

All members of the court listened 
with solemnity to the argument of the 
Assistant Attorney General, who is 49. 





Ungumming Things 

To square things for Postmaster 
General Farley, United States stamps, 
ungummed and imperforate, were put 
on sale in Washington Friday, and 
postal clerks never had such a day’s 
business. Stamp dealers from all parts 
of the country were there. 
. The sale.was necessary because the 
Postmaster General, forgetful of the 
great value placed on unusual stamps 
by collectors, had presented sheets of 
new issues to President Roosevelt and 
a few other friends. It was because 
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Harris & Ewing. 
William B. Shearer, Who Became 


Wroth During a Congressional Hearing. 








“Next week we'll get to the | 

















the holes. in completed sheets would 
catch his pen when he autographed 
them that he selected for his gifts the 
unfinished sheets. The gift stamps soon 


philatelists, and on the floor of Con- 


gress it was charged that Mr. Farley | 


was passing out fortunes. 


To bring down the market, the Post- 
master General ordered ungummed 
and imperforate stamps with a face 
value of $1,700,000 sold to the public. 
The first day the clerks got rid of 
$529,838.95 worth. 





Labor Discontent 


The Wagner National Labor Rela- | 


tions Bill, which would outlaw the com- 
pany-dominated union and provide for 


majority rule in collective bargaining, | 
was the subject of hearings last week | 
by the Senate Committee on Education | 


and Labor. Among the witnesses: 


William Green, president of the A. F. | 
of L.: “We must face the fact that we | 
are only at the beginning of a series | 
of strikes which will upset the entire | 


' questioned: the conflict between Rob- 


industrial life of our nation if we con- | ert Moses and Harold L. Ickes. which | 


tinue to deny to workers their rights.”’ | 


Francis Biddle, chairman of the Na- | 
tional Labor Relations Board: ‘‘Unless | 


the government is able to obtain swift 


and certain compliance with Section 7a | 


(collective bargaining), it will become 
a dead letter in the law.” 

Senator Wagner: “There is a rising 
tide of industrial discontent.” 


OVERSEAS 


Cuba’s Army Bonus 


Cuban officers and soldiers received 
a bonus Friday, ranging from 10 to 25 
per cent of their present pay. It was 
not granted under pressure exerted by 
a veterans’ lobby; they were rewarded 
because they had won a war. 

Under the leadership of Colonel Ful- 
gencio Batista, the Cuban army sup- 
pressed the strikes and revolt which 
threatened the Mendieta Government, 
Early in the week the normal life of 
the nation was paralyzed. Students, 
teachers, government employes and 
many workers were on strike. They 
hoped to effect the removal from office 
of President Mendieta and Colonel 
Batista, the army’s chief of staff. 

But the soldiers remained loyal. The 
strike crumbled; many teachers went 
back to their desks and pupils went 
back to their books. At the end of the 
week the government was rounding up 
leaders of the revolt. More than 800 
prisoners were locked im Principe and 
Cabanas fortresses. By airplane and 
steamship many government opponents 
were fleeing to South America and the 
United States. 

Though Mendieta had won, his posi- 
tion was not too secure. Economic and 
political troubles appeared in his way. 











Ersatz 


In almost any German book about 
the war that you can name, Ersatz is 
a villain, major or minor, and usually 
major. Coffee was Ersatz, soup was 
Ersatz, leather was Ersatz. Confronted 
with a blockade that made # impos- 
sible to import, the Germans fell back 
on substitutes. They were not popular. 

In 1935, confronted with financial 
difficulties which in many instances 
operate as a blockade, Germany again 
is falling back on Brsats. Berlin dis- 
patches last week told of motors, sta- 
tionary or in vehicles, which wee vege- 
table dust, dried leaves, corncobs or 
wood as a fuel base. From the wood, 
for instance, a gas is generated; # 
drives a truck at a cost reported to be 
30 per eent lower than that of gaso- 
line, 

Dr. Friedrich Bergius, Nobel Prize 
winner in chemistry, speaking before 
the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Berlin Tuesday, remarked that it 
was the duty of the nation to achieve 
“potential autarchy,” or the ability to 
be self-sufficient, if Germany Were cut 
off from the rest of the world. 


Exit Venizelos 


Few important statesmen of the 
World War period are alive today. Last 
week two of the most prominent were 
still in the news, While Lloyd George 
was making a bid for a re-entry into 
British political life, Eleutherios Veni- 
zelos, farfous Greek statesman, made 
a play, lost and ended his public career. 

Venizelos, 70, bad led a revolution 
against the Tsaldaris Government. 
Greek met Greek. After more than 
ten days of fierce fighting on the main- 
jena, #e8 and in the aia, the Benimoliat 











forces were vanquished. General Kon- 
dylis, leader of the loyal troops, re- 
turned to Athens to receive plaudits. 
Venizelos, discredited, exiled and pow- 
erless, left his native Crete for the 
island of Rhodes, He is expected to go 
to Paris. “I am firmly decided never 
more to return to my country,” he said 
upon leaving Crete. 





|. ficial. 


' and Park Commissioner. 


funds be advanced to any board or 
Authority in charge of a project wholly 
within a city if any member of the 
board or Authority also was a city of- 
Mr. Moses was both chairman 
of the Triborough Bridge Authority 
Thus the or- 


der hit him. 


For the political life of Greece he is | 


dead. In attempting to overthrow the 
government, he said he wished to guar- 
antee the existence of the Greek Re- 
public. Today the question “Republic 
or Monarchy?” faces the country. The 
decision must soon be made. 


or by Princess Marina, now 
Duchess of Kent, and her husband, 


THE CITY 








Metropolis 


Description of New York City: 

“Gambling is rampant, racketeering 
is a wide conspiracy, taking its toll 
of milliens from business and industry, 
while vice is developing like a cancer 
at the very vitals of the city’s life.” 

The description was contained in a 


| Statement issued Friday by the City 
were quoted at fantastic values by | 


Affairs Committee—headed by Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes of the Community 


Civic and neighbor- 
hood organizations adopted resolutions, 


_which were forwarded to Washington. 
' The Mayor was importuned. The news- 
| papers printed editorials, and Alfred E. 
| Smith made a speech. 

If a monarchy fs the choice, the pal- | 
ace may be occupied by ex-King George | 


the | 





Church—on the subject of the current | 


investigation into vice and _ kindred 
evils. The committee attacked District 
Attorney Dodge on the score that in- 
stead of asking citizens to come to him 
with evidence he should go out and get 
a little of his own. 

Numerous witnesses testified before 
grand-jury investigators during the 
week; two members of the jury—Lee 
Thompson Smith, foreman, and Frank 
F’. Herod—received threats through the 
mail, 


End of a Row 


Mayor La Guardia thought there was 
too much “pro-bono-publico business.” 
Certainly, there was a lot of it. It may 
or may not have been the determining 
factor, but this, at least, cannot be 





was the subject of the pro-bono-pub- 
lico business, resulted last week in a 
complete surrender by Mr. Ickes. 

Mr. Ickes had tried to get Mr. Moses 
off the Triborough Bridge Authority. 
To achieve that end he issued, last 
December, Administrative Order 129, 
which provided that no more PWA 
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But Mr. Ickes remained firm. As re- 
cently as March 8 he said that Order 
129 ‘“‘still stood like the Rock of Gibral- 
er.” 

Last Monday, however, the PWA Ad- 
ministrator made public an exchange 
of letters beween himself and Mayor 
La Guardia, In his letter the Mayor 
stressed his desire to keep on friendly 
terms with the Federal Government 
and asked that Order 129 be modified. 

Mr. Ickes complied — explaining, 
however, that his order was sound in 
principle, for it was aimed at eradicat- 
ing evils similar to those resulting from 
interlocking directorships in business 
enterprises. He also complained that 
“construction and employment [on the 
Triborough Bridge] are now so far be- 
hind even the Authority’s own schedule 
that fulfillment by the Authority of its 
contract requires better progress than 
heretofore made.”’ 

Mr. Moses said he was sure the 
bridge would be in use by July, 1936, 
as promised. 

Mayor La Guardia didn’t care to say 
much about the Ickes-Moses controver- 
sy, once K was closed. He did, how- 
ever, give assurances that Mr. Moses 
would be reappointed to the Authority 
on the expiration of his term July 1, 
and he reiterated that there had been 
“no need for all this pro-bono-publico 
business.” 

In Washington reporters asked Mr. 
Ickes what he had meant by averring 
that Order 129 stood like the Rock of 
Gibraltar. 

“The rock,” said the Administrator, 
“is not what it used to be since air- 


planes came along.” 





Coffee for One 


About seventy years ago the Board 


| of Commissioners of the Central Park 


| (that 
' their policy thus: 





is the official title) set forth 
“The park is intend- 
ed to furnish healthful recreation for 
the poor and the rich, the young and 
the old, the vicious and the virtuous, 
so far as each can partake therein 
without infringing upon the rights of 
others, and no further.’’ Last week a 
quarrel involving the claims of the poor 
and the rich reached court. 

The Dieppe Corporation (of which 
Sidney Solomon i president and in 
which he owns all the common stock) 
asked Supreme Court Justice Edward 
8. Dore to restrain Park Commissioner 
Moses from ousting it from control of 
the Central Park Casino. The corpo- 
ration has a lease running to 1939. 

Mr. Moses, citing 40-cent cups of 
coffee, contended on the witness stand 
that a restaurant charging such prices 
had no place in a public park. 

Although testimony was concluded 
Tuesday, K will be some time before 
the case is decided. The court was 
informed that while the city received 
$42,500 in rent from the corporation 
over a five-year period, the Casino 
grossed 33,096,155 and Mr. Solomon 
received $260,612 im salary and divi- 
dends, 

The restaurant was built In 1864 as 








“the Casino or Ladies’ Refreshment 
Saloon.” In its first year of opera- 
tion the commissioners found that # 
had “afforded convenient opportunity 
for persons visiting the park to obtain 
light refreshment in a well-ordered 
and cleanly place.” Now it’s one of 


| the town’s fashionable and warmish 

Issued secretly, Order 129 shortly be- | 
came public knowledge, and then the | 
protests started. 


spots. 


A Small Favor 


A conference between Governor Leh- 
man and Mayor La Guardia in Albany 
Tuesday resulted in the news for New 
York City residents that their incomes 
will. be taxed only two times instead 
of three. The Federal and State Gov- 
ernments will collect, but the city gov- 
ernment will not. 


The Mayor pledged himself to bring 
about the repeal of the city income 
tax (which would have been 15 per 
cent of the Federal), and received in 
return a promise that the Legislature 
would extend for six months the city 
government’s power to collect emer- 
gency taxes of other kinds to provide 
funds for unemployment relief. Those 
powers would have expired Dec. $1. 

Mr. La Guardia wasn’t entirely satis- 
fied with the deal. He had asked an 
extension of one year for the emer- 
gency levies, on the ground that busi- 
ness Ought to be able to reckon its tax 
burden throughout the year. 

The State objected to the city income 
tax on the ground that the field was 
pre-empted. Said the Governor: 
“There have been indications that New 
York citizens have been going to other 
States to avoid taxes imposed by New 
York City.” 


HERE-ABOUTS 


“Black-Snake Herbie” 


Certain Tammany men were asked 
last week to do something no one ever 
should expect of a Tammany man. 
They were asked to legislate them- 
selves out of jobs. 

The request came in the form of a 
bill in the Legislature which would re- 
district the State, reducing New York 
County’s Senators from nine to six and 
the Assemblymen from twenty-three to 
sixteen. 

James J. Dooling, leader of Tam- 
many, has given his consent to the re- 
districting plan—after arguing hig ut- 
most against it—but he has warned 
that he never will be able to deliver the 
votes of the county’s Senate and As- 











| sembly delegations. 





The Democratic revolt, which 
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BACK AGAIN: William B. Shearer, 
most vociferous of the big-navy advo- 
cates, who has been charged with a 
considerable share of the responsibility 
for the failure of the naval-limitation 
discussions in Geneva in 1927, popped 
into the news again last week. He 
was a witness before the Senate muni- 
tions committee, where he charged 
that Nicholas Murray Butler and Ber- 
nard M. Baruch were “anti-American.” 
A tangential discussion of a pamphlet 
published by Mr. Shearer in 1928, in 
which the name of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was included among the “anti- 
Americans,” caused Senator Bone to 
call Mr. Shearer cowardly. Thereupon 
the witness advanced on the Senator 
with clenched fists, but no blow was 
struck, 


COLD CONQUERED: John OD. 
Rockefeller, who is 95 years oid and 
determined to achieve 100, succeeded 
last week in shaking off a cold. Mr. 
Rockefeller is spending the Winter at 
his place at Ormond Beach, Fla. The 
family was warned some time ago that 
if his health was to be preserved he 
must have absolute quiet. Not even 
friends are allowed to visit him; in 
1932 he gave up golf; one of his two 
male nurses is in constant attendance; 
for a short period daily the newspapers 
are read to him; occasionally he takes 
an automobile ride, usually on the 
driveway on his own grounds; some- 
times he sits in the garden sunshine, 


FEMININE REPRESENTATIVE: 
Mrs. Caroline O’Day (Dem., N, Y.), 
friend of Mrs, Franklin D, ROOSEVELT, 
attended an otherwise “stag” party at 
the White House Wednesday. The 
President gave a supper for 109 new 
Democratic members of the House, and 
she is one of them. 


SOLEMN STATEMENT Mirs. 
Thomas Whiffen, who made her fivat 


appearance at the Royalty Theatre, 
Rondon, i 2805 in “Zusoo the Toexb- 





| 


| 


ble,” and who was the original Butter- 
cup in “H.M.S. Pinafore” at the Stand- 
ard Theatre, New York, in 1879, cele- 
brated her ninetieth birthday Tuesday 
on her dairy farm, in Bedford County, 
Va. Her comment on her birthday: 
“Oh, shucks! Don’t mention it.” 


DEFENDANT INTO JOB HUNTER: 
A jury in Chicago decided last week 
that Samuel Insull, 75, was not guilty of 
embezzlement, as charged by the State 
of Illinois. Mr. Insull thereupon became 
a job hunter. Said his son, Samuel Jr.: 
“Father’s ambition is a job with a mini- 
mum of notoriety. He wants to try 
something new. He is much interested 
in manufacturing. He has several of- 
fers but, of course, he cannot consider 
anything until his remaining trials are 
cleared up. FH father lands a job, in 
my opinion, & will be in this country. 
He wants to put his talents to some ex- 
ecutive position.” 


THEY GROW: The first teeth ap- 
peared last week in the gums of the 
most. famous children in North Amer- 
ica. 

On Tuesday; Annette Dionne out a 
tooth. 

On Wednesday: Yvonne Dionne cut 
a tooth, 

Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe said all the 
children were “so strong that they 
can roll over, and that’s a healthy 
sign.” 

FROM KILLARNEY: Alfred Byrne, 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, presented real 
shamrock (grown on the shores of Kil- 
larney’s lakes) to Mayor La Guardia at 
City Hall on Wednesday. For the oc- 
casion the Lord Mayor wore his gold 
chain of office. Yesterday Mayor and 
Lord Mayor saw the annual St. Pat- 
“ick’s Day parade. 


DR. PUPIN: Professor Michael 


Wworsky Pupin, eminent physicist and 
inyenton, died Tuesday in Mew Bos in 


XN 





i nd 


his seventy-seventh year. In what was 
probably his last interview before his 
death, he had said: “Science gives us 
ground for intelligent hope that our 
physical life is only a stage in the ex- 
istence of the soul. The law of con- 
tinuity and the general scientific view 
of the universe tend to strengthen our 
belief that the soul goes on existing and 
developing after death.” 


NEW B. I. 8S. HEAD: Dr. L. J. A. 
Trip, president of the Bank of Nether- 
lands, was chosen last week to succeed 
Leon Fraser of the United States as 
president of the Bank for International 
Settlements at Basle Dr. Trip is of 
the economic school which is skeptical 
about the possibilities of world recov- 
evry through monetary mstead of eoo- 
nomic measures. With the institution 
that he will head after May 14 (when 
the annual general meeting takes 
piace) he is a strong supporter of the 
gold standard. 


CAREERS: Seeking to list the most 
prominent business women in the coun- 
try, the Bureau of Economic Research 
of L. Bamberger & Co. of Newark, 


‘N. J., conducted a questionnaire. The 


regult, in order of votes: 


(1) Josephine L. Rocha, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


(2) Elizabeth Arden, cosmetics man- 
ufacturer. 

(3) Mary Dillon, president of the 
Brooklyn Borough (N, Y¥.) Gas Com- 
pany. 

(4) Nell Donnelly Reed, dress manw- 
facturer. 

(5) Dorothy Shaver, vice president 
Lord & Taylor, New York. 

(6) Alice Foote MacDougall, reatau- 
rant chain owner. 

(1) Der. EAllian Gilbreth, engineering 
expert. 

(8) Mre. Ogden Mills Reid, vice 
president, The New York Herakd Tri- 
bune 


omeortiva 





| got anywhere. 





(9) Mrs. Manley Reson, advertising | 
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veloped after the measure was intro- 
duced Wednesday, assumed such pro- 
portions that there was great doubt 
about the bill’s ever being passed. 
Governor Lehman is for it; his only 
chance of success seems to be the dis- 
creet use of patronage, 

There have been previous efforts at 
Albany to redistrict, but none of them 
This ie the first time 
the Democrats have been able to at- 
tack the problem while in command of 
both houses and of the executive de- 
partment, 

Faced with revolt in his own party, 
Governor Lehman threatened on Fri- 
day to take his fight to the people. 
(In recognition of his growing reputa- 
tion as a whip-cracker, the Governor 
is now being referred to as “Black-. 
Snake Herbie.”’ ) 


What the Case Cost 


Various estimates of the sum it cost 
the public to catch and try Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann for the murder of 
the Lindbergh baby were made last 
week, but none of them seemed con- 
cliusive, 





Assistant Attorney General Joseph 
A. Lanigan of New Jersey placed the 
total at $1,180,000, split thus: The Fed- 
eral Government, $800,000; the New 
York City police, $250,000; the trial, 
$130,000. That left out the amount 
spent by the New Jersey State police 
in the search for the criminal, and it 
was considerable. 

There was no detailed accounting, 
but some of the established items on 
the bill were: Handwriting experts for 
the State, $46,661.15; stenographer’s 
record of testimony, $29,000; Sheriff's 
expenditures, including food and shel- 
ter for the jurors, $15,000. 

In Washington Department of Jus- 
tice officials, explaining that they 
were unable to submit an itemized re- 
port of the total they had spent on the 
case, said % was no such amount as 
$800,000. 


MISCELLANY 


LAST ACT: After making his in- 
come tax return at the Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
Federal Building on Wednesday, Thom- 








as Goodman, 75, staggered away from | 


the cashier’s window, entered a wash- 
room, collapsed and died. 


MENACE: The hit-and-run bicyclist 
is New York’s letest traffic hazard. 
Wednesday noon, when pedestrians 
were thick, a bicycle rider knocked 
down Thomas Young, 58, at Fifth Ave- 
nue and Thirty-fourth Street. A po- 
liceman, mounted on a taxicab running 
board, tried to catch the eyclist, but 
the advantage lay with the fugitive; he 
could dodge in and out among the cars. 


‘ DISCOVERY: A British archaeolog- 
ical expedition, working at Tel ad-Du- 
weir, midway between Beersheba and 
Gaza in Palestine, reported last week 
the discovery of porcelain archives en- 
graved in Hebrew and almost 3,000 
years old. They will provide impor- 
tant assistance in the corroboration of 
biblical stories. Said Dr. John P. Har- 
rington of the Smithsonian Institution: 
“Every letter of these inscriptions will 
be of priceless value.” 


RATIONS: Laureano Ruiz of San 
Juan, P. R., heated a can of roast beef 
he had obtained from the government 
relief station; he opened it, and found 
inside, in addition to hot beef, a pair 
of partly worn ocanvas-and-leather 
gloves. 


MORE BRITONS: More hittle Lib- 
erals, Conservatives, &c., were born 
last year in England and Wales than 
in 1933. Figures published Tuesday by 
the Registrar General showed an in- 
crease in the birth rate for the first 
time since 1920. The rate was 14.8, 
compared with the low record of 14.4 
in 1933. Infant mortality—59 per 1,000 
live birtha—was 5 per 1,000 below the 
19838 rate and the lowest on record. 


HORSES: There areonly 12,000,000 
horses on the farms and ranches of the 
United States, and the government is 
getting worried. That’s the lowest 


number in forty years; K means & 


shortage of about 10,000,000, AAA 
officials last week took under consid 
eration two plans: (1) a subsidy to 
maintain stallions; (2) am educational 
campaign, with the government fur 
nishing. animals for breeding work- 
horses and mules. 


DIRIGIBLE MISBEHAVES: On 
March 9 the Los Angeles, now the 
newy's only dirigible, was taken from 














asain 


her hangar at Lakehurst, N. J., and 
tied fore and aft to mooring masts. 
There was no intention to fly her; the 
purpose was to determine what strains 
and deteriorations she would suffer 


from one year’s weather. Last Wednes- 
A 42-knot _ 


day she suffered some. 
wind lifted the rear mast from the 
railway on which it circulates around 
the fixed front mast; the rear gondola 
was dragged over the ground as the 
tail swung to the east. Nobody was 
hurt’ and soon 100 members of the 
ground crew had the ship back where 
she belonged. 


BRITISH JOBLESS: bBritain’s un- 
employment total decreased 39,910 in” 
February, but no one was very happy 
about it. The cut was too small. In 
February of last year, for instance, the 
decrease was 71,159. The total of job- 
less is 2,285,463, which is 32.446 fewer 
than a year ago. Economic observers 
awaited the Marcl% cures in the 
expectation that they would afford 
definite evidence about whether recov- 
ery had been halted. 


—— ———_ eee 


DE LAWD: Richard Berry Harri- 
son, 70, who appeared as de Lawd in 
1,657 performances of “‘The Green Pas- 
tures,” died Thursday in a New York 
hospital. On the backstage bulletin 
board of the Broadway theatre where 
the show is playing (performances 
went on as usual with the understudy 
elevated to permanent possession of 
the part) was tacked a telegram from 
Mare Connelly, the author: “Let me _ 
join with you in mourning the loss 
of as gentle and lovable and gallant 
a man as any one of us will 
meet.”’ 


ever 


OFF BOTTOM: They succeeded at 
1:35 o'clock Thursday morning (when 
the tide was high) in floating the 
Ward liner Morro Castle, which 
grounded off Asbury Park, N. Jz last 
September after having burned with 
a loss of 124 lives. Salvage operations 
had been going on all Winter. The 
ship was towed to Gravesend Bay, 
where she will ride at anchor until a 
naval board determines whether she 
can be made seaworthy or whether she 
should be sunk in 100 fathoms, 


a 


BARBER: From Mos- 
last week came the news that 
7,000 traveling barbers had been sent 
to collective farms, their mission being 
to improve the appearance of the col- 
lective and bearded farmers. 


COM-RADE 
COW 


THREE BEST: In response to the 
request of a Massachusetts clergyman, 
President Roosevelt named his three 
favorite hymns. They are: “All Hail, 
the Power of Jesus’ Name,” “Oh, Mas- 
ter, Let Me Walk With Thee” and “Be 
Strong!” 


OUR SHIFTING STANDARDS: The 


International Beauty Shop Owners, 
meeting in convention last week in 
New York, heard that the up-to-the- 
minute women must cease being bux- 
om in the Mae West manner. The 
ideal beauty must: 
Reduce her bust from 35 to 30 inches. 
Reduce her hips from 35% to 33 
inches. 
Weigh 100 pounds (a loss of 34). 
Eschew platinum blond hair and 
highly rouged finger and toe nails. 


NO GOLDFINCH: Members of the 
New Jersey Senate shouted and 
whistled at last Tuesday’s session, 
They were determined not to have the 
goldfinch put over on them. As @ re- 
sult of their tumult, an oration i 
favor of the bird, delivered by Senator 
Dryden Kuser, could not be heard, and 
when the vote was taken the goldfinch 
was four ballots short of designation 
as the official bird of the State of New 
Jersey. 


RUSSO-BRITISH ISSUE: Sir Alfred 
Knox, member of the House of Com« 
mons, wants to obtain satisfaction for 
the stolen trousers of the British mili- 
tary attaché who was stationed in old 
St. Petersburg at the time of the Bok 
shevist revolution. In the House last 
week, as Anthony Eden, Lord Privy 
Seal, was being importuned to get a 
gettlement for the $56,000 worth o€ 
plate and furniture taken from the em. 
bassy, Sir Alfred shouted: “And they 
not only got the plate and furniture, 
but they retained the military attache’s 
trousers!” 


BETTER TRADE: Overseas sales of 
General Motors trucks and cars were 
up 22 per cent in February over Jan- 
uary and 110 per cent over Februar, 
1984, officials announced last week. For 
the month, the total was 23,446 wnita 
The biggest gains were in South Amere 
ica, the Far East, Australasia and 
South Africa. 
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TAKING RELIEF HURDLE | 
OPENS CONGRESS PATH 





Recovery Program Is Expected 
To Accelerate Its Pace 


BASIS OF POLICY IS SUSTAINED 


| 











By ARTHUR KROCK, 


WASHINGTON, March 16.—Outmanoeuvred and outsat on 
work relief by the President of the United States, the Senate may 
now resume legislating. There is much to do, and while Senator 
Long’s wind and resourcefulness were not knocked out with the 
McCarran prevailing wage amendment, determined leadership can 
at least plod, if not dash, ahead with the administration program. 
The House is not in a dilatory mood. | : 

Excellent results should flow from the President’s victory on. 
the most controversial point in the work-relief resolution. It has 
strengthened him in several ways. Senators, of whom Wagner 
of New York and O’Mahoney of Wyoming are good examples, 


have a higher estimate of the President’s influence with the people 
than ever before. © | 

It cannot be said that in all mat- : York Legislature. Later Mr. ' 
ters Mr. Roosevelt has reestab- | Wagner will feel better again. 
lished his control of Congres. But | If the President’s victory on the} 
he has taught the Senate a lesson | prevailing wage breaks the legisla-. 
in strategy it will not soon forget. | tive jam, Congress after two and| 
He was obliged to compromise, but | one-half months should really be-| 
the compromise was in words, not 'gin to attack the work before it at 
principles, and was a face-saving |, pace that may bring adjournment 
device for friends harassed by lob- by July 1. Four more messages are 
bies. | yet to come from the President, one 

For two months the work-relief 'of which will deal with transporta- | 
resolution has been before Con-| tion. As has been noted, several | 
gress. The House made unimpor- | measures of first importance are 
tant changes in the second half of | before committees or moving slowly 
the measure, but left intact the! through the process of considera- 
sum of $4,800,000,000, resisted at-| tion on the floor. But unless an- 
tempts at detailed allocation and other such impasse shall arise as'| 
maintained the President’s power | 
to pay less than the prevailing | 
wage. The Senate earmarked the 
funds, but in so broad a manner | 
as to preserve spending flexibility | 
for the President. 











chambers. 
Since the branches of Congress 


Key to Recovery Policy. ; assembled on Jan. 3. they 


It. is improbable that the Presi-| has been diligent: Sixteen meas- 
dent will have any other piece of | ures of varying degrees of impor- 
legislation to propose that will offer | tance have. passed through 
so many difficulties. He can com-. 
promise vital points at issue in the 
holding company and the social 
security bills, and still attain his 
round objectives. He can even drop) 
for the session some of these pro- 
posals, as well as the banking bill, 
leaving them to study and future 
action without seriously affecting 


with only nine. 
idea of what Congress has been 
doing to list its record thus far. 


What Has Been Done. 

The following legislation has been 
completed 
signed by the President: 
year extension of the RFC, with a 


have | 
' moved slowly as a team. The House. 


the | 
House, while the Senate has dealt | 
It may give an 


in both branches and 
A two-| 


his recovery program. 
But the work-relief appropriation 


‘ital to his recovery policy. He! —. 
wisn on — / Bill; an amendment of the Second 


required the sum and the method, 
with the lack of restriction, to 
apply two basic New Deal theories 
—one economic, one social. 


The. 


| Bill, 


economic theory isthat government, 


grant of additional powers; the 
Independent Offices Appropriation 


the Petroleum Contraband Bill and 
a joint resolution making appro- 


providing loans for farmers; | 
ithe nation.’ 


Test of Companies. 


priations for the SEC and the Com- 
munications Commission. 

The House has passed, and is 
awaiting Senate concurrence, on 
these: The work-relief resolution; 
a Home Mortgage Relief Bill; the 
_repeal of the ‘‘pink slip’’ for income 


spending in this degree will funnel | 
income from those who have a 
little more than enough to those, 
who have less than sufficient, thus, 
spreading purchasing power and 
bringing about a rise in commodity 
prices. The social concept is that 


direct relief for the unemployed) ‘4% publicity ; : 
weakens the moral fiber. while | /umbia, Treasury-Postoffice, Inte- 


work-relief sustains it. ‘rior and First Deficiency Appro- 
| priation Bills. 
Wages a Sticking Point. | 

There were two points also in the, 
President’s stand against the Mc- 
Carran amendment. One wasthat| 
if the prevailing wage were paid to 
relief workers, they would remain 
on the. government rolls and prefer 
not to re-enter private. industry 
when it was ready for them. The 
other point, based on the first, was istration measures pending and yet 
that the government would thus be, to be presented are certain to bring 
in direct competition with industry 
and postpone or prevent its revival. | 


President from conference, 
Four Departments and the Army 
has vetoed one 


dent completed 


000 to protect shellfish. 
Sirce there is no longer a short, 


lack of restriction on long and 
irrelevant speech and the activities 
of Senator Long have had much to 
do with its slow progress. But they 
cannot be assigned all the blame. 
The time required to dispose of the 


The hero of the drama in the Sen- | 
ate is a very unobstrusive young | 
man from Georgia, Richard B. Rus-| 
sell, a former Governor of that) 
State. His course in the Senate has, 
been marked by independence. He | 
is friendly to the President, but); McCarran amendment surprised 
only about a 75 per cent New Deal-! every observer. 
er, though he comes from Mr.| of course, by the ‘‘watchful wait- 
Roosevelt’s ‘‘other State.’’ | ing’ policy after the work-relief 

When the work-relief resolution | Tesolution was recommitted. 


first came to the Appropriations) Result Was Uncertain. 
Committee it was Senator Russell's | But there was a real chance that 
compromise that induced the com-. 
mittee to reverse ratification of the 
McCarran amendment. This ground 
was lost by a margin of one vote 
when the resolution came to the 
Senate, but Mr. Russell tried again, 
and this time with success. 


conference if the McCarran amend- 
ment had been permitted to stay on 
the resolution in the Senate. 


with disastrous results. 


Russell Conceived Idea. 


According to the President’s 
spokesman in these matters, Sena- 
tor Byrnes of South Carolina, the 
winning compromise in each in- 
stance was Mr. Russell’s own idea. 
The tactic of recommitting the res- ia 
olution after the triumph of the|. Ne aurvey ed ee 65 Ses 
McCarran amendment and waiting | is complete without reference to the 
for pressure from. the country | Part eet, sae oe eee 


came from ‘ne White House o= the| Semator Long. He has. just begun 
inspiration of Mr. Byrnes. It| te fight. Unless the Senate, In des- 


worked peration, gives up its treasured 1i- 


it goes, through the taxation route. 
And unless the extra billions had 
been provided by taxation, cur- 
rency inflation would have been the 


tered Presidential program. 


the District of Co-| 


Both branches have)! 
passed, but have not sent to the, 
the | 


Appropriations Bills, and the Presi- | 


measure—an appropriation of $500,- | 


or lame duck, session, and admin- | 


about extended debate, this is not | 
'an impressive record. The Senate's | 


It was lengthened, | 


the House might have yielded in| 


This | 
would have added from 1 to 3 bil- | 
lions to the government’s budget, | 
It is not) 
easy to induce Congress to pay as 


most obvious remedy for the shat- | 
‘its power to municipal distributing 
: systems. 





Among those original supporters 
of the McCarran amendment for 
whom Mr. Russell provided a way 
out is Mr. Wagner. His course has 
been through a valley of political 
unhappiness. When he_ voted 
against the President, to whom he 
is peculiarly bound by numerous 
ties dating from the youth of both 
men, -his constituency expressed 
strong disapproval, even though it 
was consistent with Mr. Wagner’s 
public record to 
ganized labor on what its leaders 
estimated a vital matter. When he 
accepted the Russell proviso he was 
charged with desertion by those 
same labor leaders for whom he 
risked the severance of his strong 
White House ties. 


'anti-administration oratory. 


stand with or-| 








cense of speech and puts a sharp 














LEADERS OF LABOR CONFERRING ON THE LABOR DISPUTES BILL 


Associated .Press. 


Senator Wagner, Spokesman for Labor in the Upper House; William Green, President of the A. F. of L.; and Frances Perkins, Secretary 





of Labor, Photographed in Washington Last Week at the Hearing of the Senate Labor Committee on the Wagner Bill. 





THE POWER ISSUE IS PRESSED ON TWO FRONTS 


> 


a —— 


ss 


By R. L. DUFFUS. 

Two recent developments have 
made the issue between public and 
private control of power more acute 
than it has been at any time since 
Thomas Alva Edison perfected the 
incandescent lamp. These develop- 
ments are -President 
message to Congress in support of 


that over the work-relief resolution, | tho Wheeler-Rayburn holding com-| 
the nation will probably not have! 


to read any Fourth of July address 
delivered in the House or Senate | 


pany bills, and the progress toward | 
the Supreme Court of suits designed | 
to test the constitutionality of the, 
| ‘fvardstick’’ policy of water-power 


control. 


: . , 
Technically there is no connection 


between the TVA program, already 
declared unconstitutional by Fed- 
eral District Judge W. I. Grubb of 
Birmingham and the Wheeler-Ray- 
burn bills, which are intended, after 
Jan. 1, 1940, to outlaw all power 
utility holding companies not 


'deemed ‘‘necessary for the opera- 


tion of a geographically and eco- 


-nomically integrated public utility 


system.”’ 

Actually, however, both policies 
are direct attacks on the present 
holding company system, which | 
President Roosevelt has described | 


'as enabling the parent power com-| 
Liberty Bond Act; a Farm Credit | 


~ 
y 


4 





In Courts and in Congress Question 
Is Public Versus Private Control 














Roosevelt’s 


aim of setting up ‘‘yardsticks.’’ 


nomic development of watersheds. 
Since the government is already 
in the power business, with invest- 


| ments running into several hundred 


million: dollars, the settlement of 
the constitutional issue is of great 
importance. 
Vast Sums Involved. 

Nearing completion Boulder 
'Dam, which with the _ incidental 
works for controlling the Colorado 


is 


| 


could no longer go into the water-| and transmission lines, sell and dis- 
power business with the primary tribute power, provide for the agri- 
It | cultural and industrial development 
could no longer use its control ofjof the Tennessee Valley and, 
streams to guide the social and eco-|short, do almost anything except 


| 
' 


j 


| River will cost more than $130,000,-. 


000. 
projects are under way: The Grand 
Coulee Dam, to cost $63,000,000, and 
‘the Bonneville Dam, to cost $40,000,- 
000. The Fort Peck Dam, under 


On the Columbia River two. 


in 


coin money and make war. 


Attempt at Restraint. 
Clearly there is an attack from) 
several directions on the relative! 
freedom hitherto enjoyed by the 
power companies. The first re- 
sponse to that attack is an attempt) 
to restrain the national government | 
by invoking the Constitution. 
Judge Grubb’s rulings outline the | 
case on which the power companies | 
will probably stand. None of these | 





rulings directly questions the con-| power holding companies the Power | ported to be their intention, there| man military o 
act,| Commission asserts that they may} | 


stitutionality of the TVA 








arguments. It contends that elec- 
tricity costs the consumer too much. 
Chairman McNinch of the Federal 
Power Commission has pointed out 
that in a typical year, 1932, the 
Canadian consumer paid $26.83 a 
year for his electricity, whereas the 





]|GERMAN CONSCRIPTION 


ALTERS MILITARY MAP 


With Yearly Class of 300,000, Hitler 
May Soon Command Biggest Army 
In All of Europe 








DECLARES TREATY NOW DEAD 


By EDWIN L. JAMES. 
March 16, 1935, is a day which will be mentioned often in the 
pages of the history of the present European period. Recovering 
suddenly from his laryngitis, which had caused the postponement 





of Sir John Simon’s trip to Berlin to discuss peace pacts, Chan- 





| divisions—a total of 100,000 men— 


American consumer paid $34 a year | 


for half as much. 
down consumption, it is argued, 
goes up. In Tupelo,’ Miss., during 
the first year of TVA service, do- 
mestic consumption increased 126 
per cent. The national rate struc- 
ture, now under investigation, is 


When rates go 





far from uniform; local and techni- | 


cal conditions, 
not justify such a spread as that be- 
tween Cleveland’s 60 cents 
Miami’s $1.71 for exactly the same 
amount of electricity. 


Holding Companies. 


In attacking the alleged evils of| year term of service, which is re-| 


it is contended, do} os) ee ae 
'men, this indicates a force of 324,-| 


and | 


} 
| 
} 


although they would seem to imply at one and the same time over-| 
that the act is unconstitutional. The | charge the operating companies for | 


issue depends on the interpretation | 


construction on the upper Missouri 





POWER! 








panies to build up in some cases}. 


‘‘a kind of private empire within 


The Wheleer-Rayburn bills, as 


| President Roosevelt explained them 


in his message of last week, would 
distinguish between the use of the 
holding company to perform neces- 
sary services for operating com- 
panies—for example, the giving of 
expert legal and technical advice— 
and its use ‘‘simply as a means of 
financial control.’’ The ‘‘yard- 
stick’’ policy, exemplified in the 
TVA, would enable the government 
to test the efficiency of operating 
companies and the validity of their 
rate structure. 

In the one case jurisdiction over 
the interstate flow of electricity 
| would rest with the Federal Power 
' Commission, which would have pre- 
rogatives analogous to those now 
reposed in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This would include a 
rigorous control over the security 
issues and other financial activities 
of the holding companies. 


| 
The TVA situation is more com-| 


plicated, because it raises a more 
debatable constitutional question 
-and a whole series of questions as 
to the technological bases of the 


' power industry. 


'Appeal Inevitable. 


On this issue Judge Grubb made 
'an ultimate appeal to the Supreme 
| Court inevitable when he followed 
up a series of adverse rulings by 
formal orders to the TVA to cease 
|its ‘‘illegal proprietary operations”’ 
'in Northern Alabama. Untiland un- 
less these orders are reversed the 
TVA cannot buy the power lines 
of the Alabama Power Company, 
cannot employ that company as its 
‘agent in selling the cheap electrical 
appliances now being marketed by 
the TVA subsidiary, the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority, and 


/ cannot contract with fourteen speci- 


fied Northern Alabama towns to sell 


If made permanent these injunc- 
tions would cripple the Federal 
power policy. The government 


SENATE LOSER 




















curb on its entire membership, Mr. | 
Long is good for days and weeks of | 
He is| 
out to prove his thesis that the) 
President was nominated and elect- | 
ed by those who believed in direct} 
redistribution of national capital | 
and income, and revoked his prom- 
ise that he would translate their | 
shadowy ideas into some kind of 
performance. | 

Part of his object is to use the 
Senate floor, plus the radio, to air 
his charges and outline his “‘share-| 
the-wealth’’ proposals. The goal is) 
a third-party candidacy, committed 
to this unhewn platform, in 1936, 
with the Kingfish as the probable 
candidate. To strengthen this move-| 


Never in his career has the New | ment he is attacking the President’s 
York Senator found politics so dis-| Political organization through the 


tasteful a profession as in the past 
two months. Eventually organized 
labor will forgive Mr. Wagner, for 
he is its strongest, ablest and most 
sincere champion in Congress. The 





'Postmaster General and Democratic 


national chairman, Mr. Farley, 
There may not be an election vic- 

tory in it. But there are millions 

of words in it. And Mr. Long in- 


Harris & Ewing. 


Amendment Met Defeat, 


given to the word ‘‘incidental.’’ | overcapitalization 


‘services’ 
ruin investors. | 

The report of the National Power | 
Policy Committee, made public with 
the President’s message last week, | 
declared that by 1932 ‘‘thirteen| 
large holding groups controlled | 
three-fourths of the entire privately | 
owned electric utility industry’”’ and | 


and by watering and | 


cellor Hitler flew from his Bavarian retreat to the German cap- 
ital yesterday to preside at a Cabinet meeting. When the meet- 
ing was over Herr Goebbels announced that military conscription 
had been decreed for the Reich. 

The significance of this move is tremendous. Following the 
announcement earlier in the week that Germany had an officiaj 
air force, forbidden by the Treaty of Versailles, yesterday's 


adoption of conscription means the end of Part V of the treaty 
This comes on top of the note of® : 
France and Britain dated Feb. 3 
denying Germany’s right to tear up 
the treaty by unilateral action but 
offering to negotiate a new arrange- 
ment on the basis of German 
equality. The new action by the 
Germans gives them not only 
equality, but prepares the way for 
the quick formation of the biggest 
army in Europe, with the possible 
exception of the Russians, 

The Treaty of Versailles allowed 
Germany seven infantry divisions 
of 12,000 men each and three cavalry 





that they too lost potential fathers 
in the big war. is 

The idea was quickly advanced 
yesterday that the defi contained 
in the Berlin action meant the ruin 
of the negotiations which Sir John 
Simon was to begin next Sunday 
and that the British Foreign Secre- 
tary would not go to Berlin. It will 
probably be found that for the sake 
of the record, at least, Simon will 
go to Berlin. After all, he might 
be able to find out the German 
naval plans. They are soon to an- 


nounce a coming increase in their 
and set forth that Germany could | navy, which will probably include 


not have a conscript army but &| submarines, the ban on which 
professional army. Lloyd George had written into the 

New German Army. Treaty of Versailles. 

It is announced that under con-'! The Next Steps. 

scription Germany will form imme-| Certainly things are moving in 
diately an army of twelve army| Europe. It was only ten short days 
corps made up of thirty-six divi-|ag0 when any allegation that Ger- 
sions. Counting a division at 9,000 | many really had bombing planes or 
| more soldiers than were allowed was — 
000. It may easily grow larger | greeted by charges from Berlin that 
rapidly. On normal calculations &/the author was guilty of dirty anti- 
military class in a nation of 60,000,-| Nazi propaganda. The Germans 


| 
000 people would be 300,000 men./had only an innocent little police 


Should the Germans adopt a two-| force and a few passenger air- 





|planes. Now, since a week, Ger- 


bated fficers in a new air 
would be under training at any one force uniform are all over the 
time 600,000 men. In ten years Ger-| streets of Berlin and the Cabinet 
many would have trained 3,000,000) gecided on conscription 


soldiers. She would be back where | It is not to be forgotten that this 


she was in 1914 with an army which | 
the Kaiser thought could lick the. 
world. 

In this calculation of how quickly | 
Germany could raise an immense 
army, the Reichswehr is not to be 
forgotton. Originally 100,000 men, 
it has grown gradually to a force 


step, which may easily give Ger- 
many the world’s biggest army, 
came on the eve of negotiations at 
which were to be discussed the lim- 
itation of Germany’s forces in a 
general agreement, the return of 


'the Reich to the League of Nations, 


The Wilson Dam, Muscle Shoa 


: ‘other interests.’’ 


Is. 





' 


| Casper-Alcova Dam, in Wyoming, 
$18,000,000 is being spent. 

| The Wilson Dam on the Ten- 
nessee River, built at Muscle Shoals 
.at the end of the World War, cost 
/ $51,000,000. The Wheeler Dam, a 
few miles up river from the Wilson 
Dam, is being completed at a cost 
of $20,000,000. Work is going ahead 
rapidly on the Norris Dam, on the 
Clinch River, in the upper Ten- 
nessee basin, with a total estimated 
‘cost of $34,000,000. A huge project 
‘on the St. Lawrence has been 


hanging fire for years pending the 


ratification of the necessary treaty | 


with Canada. 

These dams all have other objec- 
tives than the production of power 
—namely, depending on _ circum- 
stances, reclamation, navigation or 
flood control, and often a combina- 
tion of two of these objectives, all 
admittedly within the constitutional 
‘field of the Federal Government. 


the dam to private distributers. 
The constitutional 
however, with regard to the right 
of the government to set itself up 
as a distributer of electric power 
in competition with private _ in- 
terests. 


Government Powers. 

The case for the government rests 
on the general welfare provisions of 
the Constitution, on the specific 
grant of power to control navigable 
streams and on acts of Congress 


the right to build dams for the pur- 
pose of controlling rivers, nor of its 


incidental purpose of 
power which would otherwise go to 
waste. 

Under the Water Power Act of 





1920 it also has the power to issue 
licenses for the private construction 
of dams on public lands, and to re- 
cover both dams and equipment at 


the end of a fifty-year period. Un-— 


right to install machinery for the’ 
utilizing | 





system, will cost $27,000,000. At the | 





that ‘‘more than 40 per cent was'| 
| concentrated in the hands of the 


? 


three largest groups.’ 
It asserted that 


times amounting to control, 





'ber of Deputies on Friday that the | 
“many holding | 
companies have affiliations, some-| 


with | 
banking interests, construction com- | 
panies, coal mines, newspapers and | 
It described one} 


‘transaction which ran up the value_ 
‘of one holding company’s shares) 


from $2.97 to $531.04 a share, and 
insisted such deals have ‘‘no place 
in a sound economy.”’ 


In reply the power company 


/ has commonly been called the best 
| quality army in the world. Its mem- 


spokesmen point to the progress | 


that has been made by private en- 
terprise, to the steady increase in 
the number of consumers, to the 


officers and non-commissioned offi-| 


gradual though never spectacular, 


the promise of the Nazis not to in- 

terfere with Austrian independence, 

and the pledge of Hitler, by signing 

| the Eastern Locarno Treaty, to ac- 

ee an |cept as permanent the eastern fron- 
tiers of the Reich. Hitler h 

plans an army now of 600,000 to ——s 


ared to discuss those ’ 
700,000 men. This would be a force - would scaun that Ha 
of more than 200,000 in excess of P 


the eray. Srends see effect would be to bring London 
and Paris closer together and to 

Europe. ; | give impetus to the move for a re- 
But the Reichswehr - much — |newal of the Entente Cordiale. The 
important than its size indicates. It | British and@ French had already 
‘agreed to make the air defense ar- 
tip ‘rangement against attack from 

therefore it canatitaen a sowros of ceTmany. ‘They invited Germany 
, 'to come into the arrangement for 
the sake of appearances, but there 
remained the intention to pool their 
air forces against any move by Hit- 
It has frequently been said that'ler westward. That this meant 


of 300,000 men, if not a larger force. 
It was charged in the French Cham- 








cers beyond compare. 


Outside the Treaty. 


reductions in rates, to the evidence | Germany had the man-power for a|more than the possible pooling of 


that there is already an excess of 


installed electric power and to the| 


argument that government compe- 
tition will ruin thousands of inno- 
'cent investors. 


- | Securities and Rates. 


Judge Grubb believes that the TVA | 


has the right to dispose of ‘‘sur- 
plus power’’ created ‘‘in the use of 
some of its granted constitutional 
powers,’’ namely, those relating to 
navigation and flood control. But 
he holds that the TVA is producing 
or planning to produce more elec- 
tricity than its constitutional pur- 
poses require, that the excess over 
what is needed to operate locks and 


other necessary mechanism is not, 
an “‘incidental’’ surplus, and that 


'the TVA is therefore in the illegal 


position of attempting to set up a 


_“‘proprietary utility.’’ 


| Beck, 
were asked for an advisory opinion 


At the Boulder Dam no constitu-. 
tional issue has been raised, since 
the power produced will be sold at 


issue is raised, | 


] 


j 
j 


which as yet, at least, have not been | 
declared unconstitutional. There is | 
no question that the government has | 


} 
| 


M. 
lawyers wno 


Newton D. Baker and James 
constitutional 


by the Edison Electric Institute 
which represents 80 per cent of the 
country’s private power interests, 
have gone further. They maintain 
that the TVA act and ‘‘the plan of 
governmental action set up there- 
in’’ are ‘‘palpably  unconstitu- 
tional.’’ 

Joining to oppose this view in the 
expected final test in the Supreme 
Court are the TVA, whose spokes- 
man on legal questions is David E. 
Lilienthal, and the PWA, whose 
chief counsel is Henry T. Hunt. 
The case is now expected to go to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals at New. 
Orleans, whence, whatever the de- 


‘cision, it will probably be carried 


to the United States Supreme Court. | 
This final step cannot be taken| 
until next Fall. An adverse deci-. 
sion might put a stop to effective | 
Federal control of water-power de- 
velopment. Or it might lead to a 
constitutional amendment. 


The Economic Stake. 

Questions of constitutionality are 
not usually raised unless there is a. 
heavy economic interest at stake. | 
The interest in question is a private | 
investment of about $12,000,000,000 
in the power industry, with a gress 
revenue at present of $1,800,000,000 
a year. Furthermore, there -await 
development, largely west of the 
Mississippi River, nearly 42,000,000 
water horsepower, which would be 
available 90 per cent or more of the 


' , der the act creating the TVA that' time. | | 
President did not hold the defection, tends to utter them before Congres3| Senator McCarran, Whose Relief agency is authorized to acquire real | The government approaches this 
against his old confrere in the New! adjourns, . 


has more than doubled, perhaps 
has nearly trebled, since 1922, al- 


As to money invested the industry | 


} 


| 


| 
; 


though the depreciation of the dol-| 


lar accounts for part of this ap 
parent increase. The drop in rates 
, between 1929 and 1934 is placed at 


| 16.27 per cent for domestic service, | 
8.02 per cent for commercial ser- | 


vice, 2.89 per cent for industrial 
service. 

Thus the disparities between retail 
‘and wholesale consumers, which 
have been much criticized, have 
'been somewhat reduced as the rate 
| structure has gone down. This has 

a very slight 


been achieved with 


'to go ahead. 


‘has field guns and tanks to a num-| 


'drop in the securities of the operat- | 


ing companies, though holding-com- 
/pany investors have been far less 
fortunate. 


discuss with France and Britain an 


There the case rests, on one con-| 


leg. 


government or rugged individual- 


ism. 
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Times Wide World. 


Sir John Simon, Who Plays a 


estate, build dams, power houses economic issue with a number of Large Role im Critical Days. 


stitutional leg and one economic’! The Political Situation. 
Electricity has yet to learn| 


whether its ultimate master will be. 





big army, but lacked the equipment air forces was at once apparent. 
of artillery and tanks. To meet! Neither Britain nor France would 
that situation Herr Hitler an-}be sending their air forces against 
nounced yesterday that Germany |Germany while leaving their armies 


was no longer bound by the restric-|and navies quiet. In the British 


'tions of Versailles. This means that | White Paper it was stated that the 


he considers himself free to put the| independence and security of Hol- 
vast heavy industries of the Reich/ land, Belgium and France was a 
at work to fill the needs of his new | matter of deep concern to His Ma- 
army. It has long been known that | jesty’s government, the reason be- 
plants in the Ruhr and elsewhere | ing that Britain wished to keep 
have been equipped with machinery | hostile forces away from territories 
which can be used for the making | so close to England. His Majesty’s 
of cannons and tanks and other | Government's concern will not have 
heavy equipment. They have only | been lessened by yesterday’s per- 
Nor do they have to! formance in Berlin. 


start from zero. Germany already | wenace to Peace. 


The ideas generally held abroad 


about the Nazi régime in Germany 
7 capedliciny gba. we sorte will at once result in the belief that 
coming from Berlin that Hitler) 


taste’ wastandni t d t |German return to conscription con- 
oe to eH ® | stitutes a danger to peace. Hitler 
prepare the way for negotiations ; 
| proclaimed to the German people 
of an arms regulation agreement | ‘ 
, ; yesterday that the Third Reich 
on the basis of equality. Having at- | 
tained the equalit he can then’ seeks only peace. 38 
oe | Wilhelm II used to say. He said it 
| so often he came to believe it. Yet 
he also thought his army could de- 
| feat everything in sight. 

Whether this statement comes OF | There is hanging in every school 
the first place, Hitler, in a scath-| by her Herr Goebbels showing what 
ing attack on the military equiP-| the Third Reich should be. It in- 
ment of other nations, declared yes- | cludes Schleswig, all of Holland, 
terday that the Treaty of Versailles! ..oct of Belgium, a slice of North- 


ber not known abroad. 


arrrangements consecrating it. 


was dead so far as Germany was! 
concerned; it was the effort of Lon-| 
don and Paris to make an agree-. 
ment with Hitler that would fall| 
within the framework of the treaty. | 
In the second place, there is no. 
doubt that the Germans hastened | 
their action because of the issuance | 
of the British White Paper stating | 


‘that Britain had to add to her de-| 
'fense forces because of German) 


| rearmament. 


The White Paper} 


argued that a continuance of the) 


|German preparations would consti- 


tute a situation full of danger. Well, | 
| there has been no slowing up in 


the German preparations. 





‘Made because of the 


Another political angle to the sit- 
uation ig supplied by the circum- 
stance that the German announce- 
ment of conscription followed with- 
in twenty-four hours on the French | 
action in increasing the term of 
military service to two years. The 
French stated that the move was 
‘‘lean’’ years 
caused by the small birthrate dur-| 





ing the World War from 1914 to 


i 
' 


| 
| 
' 


1918. This explanation apparently 
made no impression-on the Ger- 
mans. Perhaps they may argue 


ern France, most of Switzerland, 


all of Austria, a major portion of 


Czechoslovakia and about half of 
Poland. It was Herr Goebbels who 
told the world yesterday about Ger- 
many’s new army. Who can gain 
any assurance from the prospect of 
a gigantic army being in control of 
people who make such a map? 

It is a safe guess that saber- 
rattling is to be the Nazis’ biggest 
broadcast from now on. The one 


'thing Berlin will worry about will 


be unity of action by London, Paris 
and Rome. The best thing which 
could happen for Hitler would be 
for those capitals to quarrel and 
disagree. Much depends on the 
course they follow in the next three 
weeks. France and Britain may not 
be fair-weather friends, as has been 
said, but is the weather fair? 

The nations which confronted 
Germany in 1914 confront her to- 
day. Their union then prevented 
Teutonic domination of the Old 
World. Their union now is what is 
needed to prevent the fruition of 
the ambitions Hit'cr has set forth 
in ‘“‘Mein Kampf.’ 
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CERMANY DEMANDS 


NEW DEAL ON ARMS) 


‘All Talk on the Subject Must 
Now Proceed, in Her View, 
Upon a Changed Basis. 





SHE WOULD STATE TERMS 


By FREDERICK T. BIRCHALL. 
Wireless to THE New YorK TIMES. 


BERLIN,. March 15.—The appear-| | 


ance in the last few days of air 
force officers wearing swords in 
the streets of Berlin is more than a 
mere incident. It is symptomatic 
of the new German attitude in the 
negotiations about armaments pacts 
which Sir John Simon, Brifain’s 
Foreign Secretary, and Anthony 
Eden, her Lord Privy Seal, will 
» face when they come here on 
March 25 to answer German ques- 
tions about the intentions of Britain 
and France and ascertain as much 
as they can about German inten- 
tions. 

It should be said, incidentally, 
that there is no longer any partic- 
ular enthusiasm here over the meet- 
ing. The blush is off the rose, 
withered somewhat by the chill 
blast conveyed in the recent Brit- 
ish White Paper. The meeting has 
become just one more of those 
things to be gone through with ac- 
cording to schedule. 

There is little hope apparently on 
either side of a specific agreement 
that might bridge the gap between 
the suspicious one side and the dis- 
trustful other. 

New Deal Demanded. 

Only one thing is eertain. That 
is that from now on all armament 
talks must proceed from the Ger- 
man viewpoint on a new basis. 
Whatever has been tacitly agreed 
upon before—for instance,’ the 
‘‘equality’’ mooted when in Decem- 
ber, 1932, in Geneva that status was 
conceded to Germany on the pre- 
sumptive basis of 300,000 Reichs- 
wehr men plus a é¢ertain amount of 
squipment in the matter of artillery 
and tanks, or last year’s attempted 
accord, which the late Louis Bar- 
thou, French Foreign Minister, neg- 
atived—all that is in the discard 
now. A new deal is demanded, 
with Germany stating the terms. 


The German air force, whose exis- 











“IT MUST COME SOON” 
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Treaty Amid General Celebration. 








BERLIN DRILLS 





FOR AIR RAID 





Goering Enlists All Citizens for a Night of 
Realistic Defense Manoeuvres. 





By ALBION ROSS. 


BERLIN,—General Goering hav-| 
ing announced that Germany now 
has a military air force, Berlin is 
to receive on next Tuesday night a 
suggestion of what aerial war 
means for civilian populations in| 
the future. 

Air defense drills have been going 
on in various Reich provinces and, 
cities throughout the Winter, but | 
nothing on the scale of the Berlin | 
operations has ever been attempted. | 
The police, the National Socialist, 





Breslau and Cologne. The whole 
province of East Prussia put on a 
demonstration of much the same 
sort on March 11. The preparation 
for all these drills has been carried 
out by the Air Defense League with 
the encouragement and advice of 
the Ministry of Aviation. 

At present the league has 5,000,000 
members, but it intends to enroll 
every German citizen. Membership 
is voluntary; submission to certain 
of its activities, however, 











is com-/| nies would involve re-creation of 


SOVIET FEARS WAR 
I) PLAN OF BERLIN 


Sees Reich Drive Eastward if 
Britain Fails to Take Firm 
Stand in Talks. 








FINDS GERMANY VENGEFUL 





By WALTE2 DURANTY. 

Special Cable to THz New YorK TIMEs, 

MOSCOW, March 15.—An inter- 
esting article by Karl Radek on the 
European situation appeared this 
week in the newspaper Izvestia un- 
der the significant title ‘‘Sword 
Dance.”’ The article primarily con- 
cerns the recent debate in the 
House of Commons, in which 
speeches were made by Stanley 
Baldwin, Lord President of the 
Council; Neville Chamberlain, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and others 
in relation to German affairs and 
the British White Paper. 

But it reveals between the lines 
Soviet opinion of the European sit- 
uation in general and British policy 
in particular. As Moscow sees 
things, Britain is at present hesitat- 
ing before a vitally important ques- 
tion—namely, what is to be done 
about Germany? 


Expansion Held Necessary. 

Moscow knows that British states- 
men are far too realistic and clear- 
sighted not to understand that Ger- 
many today is in the position of an 
overheated steam engine, the safe- 
ty valves of which are choked. Ger- 
many either must find a more or 
less normal means of expansion or 
explode, 

That Germany requires it and 
must have it should be taken for 
granted by competent observers of 
present European affairs. It is idle 
to say any longer that German fin- 
ances or foreign trade are in a 
mess, that the ‘‘working masses”’ 
hate Nazism and that Chancellor 
Hitler is unpopular. 

Britain knows this. So does 
France—and the U. 8S. S. R. Colo- 
nies might give Germany the 
needed means of expansion, and Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, German Minister 
of Economy, would probably agree, 
but German opinion in general does 
not want colonies—at least, not yet | 
—and from the British angle colo- 














CAUTIONER | 





sovrfoto. 


Karl Radek. 


FRENCH SEE SPORT 
IN DEPUTY CHASE 


Besson, Who Has Outwitted 
the Police Many Times, Hides 
Himself Successfully. 
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By P. J. PHILIP. 
Wireless to THE NEW YORK TIMES, 

PARIS, March 16.—Somewhere in 
France, or elsewhere, Philibert Bes- 
son, Deputy for the Haute Loire 
Department, is hiding from justice, 
Until last week he did not need to 
hide, for he enjoyed the immunity 
from arrest of a member of Parlia- 
ment. 


Last week his fellow Deputies 


a Se 








voted him out of this immunity and 
simultaneously Besson vanished. As| 
the vote was being counted he' 
walked out of the Chamber of| 
Deputies. He told a policeman who | 
was waiting to arrest him that he| 
was still a Deputy and jumped into 
a cab. Since then nothing has 
been seen or heard of him although 
there have been stories of spectac- 
ular escapes. 


In itself Besson’s disappearance 
would not be necessarily amusing. 
Such incidents have happened be- 
fore, both in his case and others. 
During the last three years it has 
been his habit to disappear at the 


GREEK REVOLT LAID 
T0 ROYALIST MOVE 


Opposition of Venizelos to the 
Restoration Plan Is Held 
Chief Cause of Unrest. 








HARSH BANS ARE FEARED 





By G. E. R. GEDYE. 
Wireless to THs NEW YoRK TIMES. 

VIENNA, March 15.—With the 
flight of the rebel General Komenos 
to Bulgaria and of former Premier 
Eleutherios Venizelos to Italy there 
ended the ten-day Greek civil war, 
which was indeed a ten days’ 
wonder. 

It showed Greece’s most brilliant 
statesman and life-long Franco- 
phile, M. Venizelos, engaging in a 
fantastic revolutionary adventure— 
so fantastic that Field Marshal 
George Kondylis’s contemptuous 
assertion that M. Venizelos had 
been attacked by senile insanity 
finds the widest acceptance—which 
if successful would have made him 
France’s enemy. 


For M. Venizelos’s first act would. 
certainly have been denunciation of 
the Balkan Pact which, in Febru- 
ary, 1934, brought together Turkey, 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Rumania 
under France’s auspices to oppose 
Italy’s anti-Yugoslav policy on the 
Balkan Peninsula. The movements 
of Turkish and Bulgarian troops 
during the Greek unrest made mur- 
murs of an approaching war louder | 
than for many months. 


Extent of Struggle. 


The war sav, the greater part of 
the Greek fleet and a large part of 
the army ranged against the loyal 
forces in qa ‘‘struggle’’ comprising 
the storming of buildings in 
Athens, naval aerial bombardments | 
in many parts of the country, the | 
landing of hostile troops by both | 
parties and days and nights of ma-| 
chine-gun and rifle fire, all with | 
casualties, if the government state- | 
ment is believable, amounting to | 
the operetta-like figure of —— 
killed and twenty-eight wounded. | 

Such figures can be explained 
only by the supposition that the | 
rank and file took no.risks on. 
either side, but left the artillery) 
and airplanes to bombard. positions | 
carefully vacated in advance. 





-PRETENDER 








Times Wide World. 
Ex-King George of Greece. 


PEACE IN BALKANS 








Angora’s Stand for Status Quo 
Features Situation Caused 
by Greek Revolt. 
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By J. W. KERNICK. 
Wireless to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

“TANBUL, March 16. — The 
Balkans are again on the map. 
This troublesome corner of Europe, 
from which so often 
fire has spread over the Continent, 
has once more been keeping jour- 
nalists busy, diplomatists nervous 
and soldiers excited. 

Perhaps most notable about the 
revolution in Greece and recent 
accusations levelled by Bulgaria 





against Turkey about armaments | 


is that Turkey, which twenty years 
ago was sure to be found deeply 
involved in any Balkan trouble, has 
on this occasion been straining 
every nerve to maintain peace. 
From the moment the revolution 
broke out, Turkey has shown a 
royalist attitude toward Greece. 
The Turkish press unanimously de- 
plored the results of Greek internal 
political strife, while the Premier 


,.and Foreign Minister seized the 


| first opportunity to declare the 


SOUGHT BY TURKEY : 


in the past 


FOR CHACO CONFLICT 


‘Europeans Resent Attitude of 
Latin Americans Toward 
League’s Peace Moves. 





OUR CQURSE IS CRITICIZED 








By CLARENCE Kk. STREIT. 
Wireless to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
GENEVA, March 16.—Whatever 
may be the other results of the 
meetings of the League of Nations 
Chaco committee this week, they 
| have served to throw light on the 
responsibility for the continuance 
of the war. 

The discussion has shown a gen- 
| eral moral, although of course not 
| official, agreement to place this re- 
| sponsibility mainly on the shoulders 

of Paraguay’s neighbors, especially 
bers Uruguay and Chile... On 


“ 


them has been placed, too, the re- 
sponsibility that the arms embargo 
| against Paraguay remains as inef- 
fective as was the embargo against 
oth Paraguay and Bolivia, and for 
the blow this whole Chaco situation 
has given to the League’s authority 
throughout the world as a peace- 
maker. 


'Europeans Are Embittered. 
There is a good deal of bitterness 
on this last point, particularly 
among Europeans. They feel the 
Latin Americans have never con- 
tributed much to the League, not 
even financially, most of them 


ing their League dues. It is argued 
they might at least have had the 
grace not to lessen the League’s 
value to others by providing a 
world spectacle of a Geneva help- 
less to end even a minor war. 

The European delegates know it 





| ally 


| matter. 


is not a minor war that blocks the 
League. It is the attitude of virtu- 
the whole South American 
Continent; and that is no minor 
They accuse the Latin 
Americans of voting the League 
into demanding a show-down from 
Paraguay and then encouraging 
Paraguay to defy the League. The 
Latin Americans are achieving an 





unenviable reputation among the 
representatives of the rest of the 
world here. 


There has been unusually little 


_ talk at this session of the United 


being chronically lax even in pay- _ 


NEIGHBORS BLAMED — 


n | the German fleet. 

German expansion south or west 
means war, and, what is more, a 
war in which Britain could hardly 
fail to be involved. This, Britain 


end of each Parliamentary session 
into Belgium or elsewhere, by air- 
plane or motorcycle, so as to avoid 
arrest. 


But the government’s explanation | signatories of the Balkan pact/| States’ réle. There has been almost 
that the revolt was due to M. Veni- | would stand by one another, allow- | no public reference to it except 
zelos’s ‘‘insanity,’’ coupled with Ing no outsider to reap an advan-| veiled hints by the Uruguayan dele- 

tage from the internal trouble of | gate, Alberto N. Guani, that he 


scornful denials that it resulted 


tence was implied in the invitation 
to join the Western air Locarno, is 
now out in the open as an accom- 
plished fact. It is, of course, a de- 
fensive air force, but even its bomb- 


Air Defense League and the Na-| Pulsory, for the local leaders ca 
do their duty thoroughly. Aviation | agp 
Minister Goering’s fliers will be) the league has a definite program. | 


tional Socialist party functionaries | call on the police for assistance. | 
Outside of its propaganda activities | 
able to see hardly a ray of light as, League’s Program. 


ers can be seen flying overhead, for 
how could Germany fulfill her part 
in reprisals against the aggressor 
envisaged by the proposed conven- 
tion if she did not have bombers? 

The fact that these have material- 
ized in something less than a month 
need elicit no surprise. This situa- 
tion is full of pretenses—perhaps 
not wholly on one side. 


What Arms Parity Means. 


Arms parity from now on for Ger- 
many is to mean exactly what the 
word implies—conscription, since 
France has it; tanks and heavy ar- 
tillery, since Britain and France 
have both, and an air force, which 
is characterized by a British inter- 
viewer of General Goering as al- 
ready “the most efficient in the 
world’’s probably a real navy also 
as soon as Germany can afford it. 

Nothing, apparently, does Ger- 
many, in her newly publicized de- 
sires, intend to forego in the in- 
terests of her newly awakened 
pride, pending disarmament all 
around. 

As to the non-aggression and mu- 
tual assistance pacts that the 
French and the British would like 
to make part of any understanding 
that is reachable, the German po- 
sition on the Danubian schemes is 
still hedged by reservations. Ger- 
many also shies at the proposed 
Eastern pact, seeing therein joint 
diplomatic pressure by the Soviet 
and France. 

Generally, she still prefers bilat- 
eral agreement to any regional 
pacts envisaging a collective system 
of security. And as for returning 
to Geneva, that can wait until the 
League of Nations is re-formed and 
its structure is radically altered. 


NAZI PROPAGANDISTS 
GO TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Will Seek to Convert German 
Residents to Party Theories 
Through Lutheran Charch. 


Special Correspondence, THE NeW YORK LIMES. 

BERLIN.—South America is about 
to discover that the German Gov- 
ernment’s promise that National So- 
cialism will not be an export prod- 
uct does not apply to that conti- 
nent, at least not to former German 
citizens living there nor to their 
children. 


A party was recently sent out to 
various South American countries 
as official commissars empowered 
to organize Germans in South 
America into National Socialist 
groups and to reorganize and bring 
under united leadership the groups 
already existing. 7 


The most powerful of these com 

missars is a former German Chris- 
tian leader and member of Reich 
Bishop Mueller’s administration, 
Pastor Langmann. He represents 
Chancellor Hitler personally as wel! 
as the Nazi party’s foreign divi- 
gion. 
- The party has discovered that the 
Lutheran churches are the centres 
of the community life of Germans 
who have emigrated, and it is 
hoped that Herr Langmann may 
be able to introduce his swastika 
Protestantism in the churches. 














they fly over the huge city with its 


First, it intends to rid German 


‘will not have, if she can help it. 


great area and more than four mil-| attics of all inflammable material | 


lion inhabitants. 
o’clock on Tuesday night the city, 
will be plunged into almost com-) 


their attic walls with fireproof sub- 
stances. At its headquarters offi- 


From 10 to 11, and to induce house owners to paint | 


} 
' 
| 


} 


plete darkness. From 11 to 12 there| cials claim that the riddance part | 


will not be light enough in the| of this project has been carried | 


streets for a citizen outdoors to see | 
his own hands. 

Such is the plan. For its.success | 
the police will be responsible. Al-| 
ready, however, Goering’s Air De- 
fense League has appointed for 
each apartment house in the city 
a captain who will have sovereign 
powers for the two hours, and 782 
information bureaus for excited 
citizens have been established. A 
million or more marks probably will 
have been spent for heavy curtains, 
black paper, tacks, black paint and 
all manner of materials for shut- 
ting in the light. 

Instructions to Citizens. 

There is nothing voluntary about 
the scheduled drill. The President 
of Police has had posted through- 
out the city very explicit instruc- 
tions as to just what the citizens 
must do, and the press has also 
published them. Incidentally, the 
newspapers have been informed by 
the Propaganda Ministry and the 
press office of the Police Presi- 
dency that expressions of opinion 
regarding the measures provided 
for will be ‘‘unnecessary.’’ 


For the hour from 10 to 11—the 
hour of ‘‘half darkness’’—all houses, 
apartment or office buildings and 
other structures must be s0 
equipped with blankets or pieces of 
cardboard to be hung before the 
windows so that no light can escape 
into the street. A shield is to be 
placed above all street lights and 
other lights outside of buildings so 
that the light cannot be seen from 
above. All electric signs and all 
lights in show windows must be 
switched off. A “light lock’’ con- 
sisting of heavy curtains or blan- 
kets is to be hung at a certain dis- 
tance ‘20:1 all doorways to prevent 
light from escaping into the street 
when the door is opened. 

Vehicles are to use only their 
parking lights and tugs or canal 
boats must place shields over their 
port and starboard lanterns to pre- 
vent the light from being seen by 
fliers. 

The Hour Before Midnight. 

From 11 until 12 the city is to be 
made ‘‘wholly dark’’ from the view- 
point of an aviator, even one flying 
low over the housetops. The only 
lights allowed outside the buildings 
will be lanterns at important traffic 
intersections, and these are to be 
covered with bags or to have their 
glass painted a dark color. At every 
such intersection a traffic police- 
man will be placed. 

All lights on vehicles are to be 
covered with semi-opaque sheets of 
cardboard or pieces of cloth. All 
vehicles must be driven so slowly 
that they can be stopped within a 
few yards. Those who do not have 
some pressing reason for being on 
the street are requested to stay at 
home in order to avoid accidents. 

Lights at railway crossings within 
the city limits will be switched off 
and a guard with a dark lantern 
will be placed at each crossing. 

Less stringent drills of the same 
sort have been carried out in 


through to 60 per cent completion, 
although the impregnation against 
fire has proved rather expensive 
and has made little headway. 
Next, the league undertakes to see 


are constructed in every apartment 
house and office building. To date 
only 10,000 such cellars have been 
completed. They . are’ generally 
rather primitive. The ceiling has 
merely been strengthened and the 
windows battened with patent rub- 
ber rings or blocked with sand. 
Generally, because of the expense, 
no ventilation system has been pro- 
vided. 

The league has also created an 
organization consisting of a million 
generally voluntary — functionaries. 
Each apartment house in the coun- 
try is to be provided with a volun- 
tary captain who is to see that all 
necessary precautionary measures 
.are taken and who would take com- 
‘mand in case of an attack, 


that bomb and gas-proof cellars/ 





But expansion eastward at the ex- 
pense of Russia-— what harm, it 
might be argued, would that do} 
to Britain, which has never much 
liked Russia anyway, whether 
white or red? 


Possible Argument. 

It may be argued, as the French 
now are inclined to argue, that if 
the Germans won in Russia they 
would later swing back westward 
with redoubled energy. 

‘‘Maybe they would,”’ the British 
can reply, ‘‘but we shall cross that 
bridge when we come to it, and 
in the meantime who is to know 
that they will win in Russia? 
Maybe they will break their heads 
against Russia, or both they and 
the Russians will mutually break 
their heads against each other— 
and how nice that would be.’’ 

All of this is fully understood in 
Moscow, not least by M. Radek. 
Britain thus seems to hold the Keys 
to peace or war in Europe because 
if Britain fails to check Germany 
by an.uncompromising ‘‘No,’’ Ger- 
many in her present temper, the 
Russians believe, will take that as 
tacit encouragement and will at- 





tempt an eastward expansion. 


The Deputy’s “Offense.” 


The offense for which Besson is 
liable to arrest is not a very serious 
one. It sounds more like a personal 
vendetta than crime. He says he 
paid a lawyer's bill of some $200 in 
respect of an attachment on the 
house where he was born and the 
lawyer says he did not. 


For some reason the lawyer’s 
word was accepted in preference to 
the Deputy’s and Besson was con- 
demned to three months’ imprison- 
ment in a country where a young 
woman who shot a magistrate dead 
has just completed a two-year sen- 
tence, which was judged adequate 
punishment for such a crime. 


Despite the record his electors 
always stand solidly behind him. 
As a municipal councillor, Mayor or 
deputy he has been elected every 
one of the fourteen times he has 
been a candidate. He had been 
suspended from his office as Mayor. 
Now he has been suspended from 
Parliament. But reports say he is 
likely to be elected again. 

With M. Besson a fugitive from 
justice again, there is more interest 
here in whether he will outrun the 
police than in any other sporting 
event that has happened in years. 





A GEOGRAPHY LESSON FOR YOUNG GERMANY 
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This Map, Entitled ‘‘Deutsches Grenzland In Not” 


(German Frontier Districts in Distress), Is Dis- 


tributed by the Nazi Ministry of Propaganda and Hangs in the School Rooms of Germany, 


a projected restoration, was not. 
quite convincing. It is established 
that the government’s prohibition | 
of a republican demonstration at’ 
Saloniki, planned as protest against | 
monarchist efforts by the govern- | 
ment, was the signal for the revolt. | 

Particularly resented were re-'| 
ports that the government was sup- 
porting the scheme of M. Theoktis, 
former Agriculture Minister, for 
putting up many members of the 
former royal family as Senatorial 
candidates in the forthcoming elec- 
tions. The outburst of monarchist 
propaganda that accompanied the 
government-organized victory cele- 
brations Tuesday shows that some- 
thing more than senility was behind 
the stanch republican suspicions of 
M. Venizelos. , 


Reasons for Opposition. 


M. Venizelos opposed restoration 
on practical, as well as political, 
grounds, expressing privately the 
opinion that economic discontent 
in Greece and the constant growth 
of communism made a restoration 
a possible forerunner of a revolu- 


tion that might overthrow the politi- | 


cal and economic structures £ 


Greece. 
It seems certain that Italian in- 


| fluence supported this overthrow; 
| it is less certain, though Belgrade 


insists on it, that Italy’s desire to 
smash the Balkan pact caused her 
to support the Venizelos revolt. The 
clearest lesson to be drawn from 
the revolt is how fragile still is the 


| structure of peace that hides the 


latent interstate hostility in the 


Balkans. 

Everything indicates that the vic- 
tors in Greece are going to adopt 
the methods of their predecessors 
in the new despotic Europe that 
has arisen in the last few years 
and stigmatize the opposition as 
treachery. As in Fascist Italy, in 
Germany and in Austria severe 
sentences may be pronounced on 


those convicted, while concentra- | 


tion camps may receive «those 
against whom no evidence is forth- 
coming. 


Government’s Plans. 


It is already announced that 
Austria’s and Germany’s examples 
will be followed in suspending the 
inviolability of judges, in order to 
fill the judiciary with ‘‘government 


men.’’ The Senate will be abolished | 


for no better reason than that it 


was favorable to M. Venizelos. The | 


Opposition parties’ newspapers will 
be suppressed and military courts 
will set to work to strike terror in- 
to opponents. 


republican. elements, is strongly op- 
posed to General Metaxas, who isa 
monarchist and Fascist. General 


| Metaxas is a strict legitimist and | 
insists on the restoration of King 
George, whereas other monarchists 
dream of offering the throne to the | 
| British Duke of Kent and his Greek | 
bride Marina. In view of the Brit- 


ish Foreign Office’s hostility to 


having a British prince mixed up/' 
in Balkan affairs it seems.a hope- | 
less project, but it is not without | 


the support of influential British 
naval circles, including the Greek 
expert Admiral Mark Kerr. Neither 
nationally nor internationally does 


_the crushing of Venizelism-promise 


perfect peace. 


Turkish Alarm. | 


It was, therefore, natural that | 
Turkey should reinforce her gar- | 
risons in Thrace lest Bulgaria | 
should profit by the situation and | 
seek to extend her frontiers at the | 
expense of Greece, a contingency | 


| 


guay’s neighbors. The Bolivian 
delegate, Dr. A. Costa du Rels, an- 
swered this by declaring .Washing- 
ton had given assurance of com- 
plete neutrality as between the 
Latin Americans and Geneva. 

Even in the corridors there seems 


which Turkey was pledged by the 
|Balkan pact to resist. The Turkish 
|Government had _ given further 
|proof of its sympathy for the 
| Tsaldaris Government by detaining 
at the latter’s request’ several 
| loaded steamers under the Greek 
‘flag about to pass through the 
|'Dardanelles because it was feared 
the cargoes might be seized by the 
rebels. 

This attitude and action on the 
part of Turkey was dictated not 
|only by obligations accepted under 
| the Balkan pact but also by a sus- 
'picion that Eleutherios Venizelos, 





| leader of the revolt, who is known | 


_to have opposed the pact in its 
existing form, may have had the 
| moral support of Italy, who in 
Turkish minds still casts covetous 
eyes on parts of the coast of West- 
ern Anatolia. In a word, Turkey 
was determined not to be caught 
napping anywhere, and it was in 


rison in Eastern Thrace. 

The news that the Bulgarian rep- 
resentative in Geneva had lodged 
| a complaint with the League of Na- 
|tions against concentration 





| therefore created great surprise in 
|Angora. Apart from clauses re- 
|Stricting the number of Turkish 
| troops only within demilitarized 
| zones (along the frontier between 
|'Turkey and Bulgaria, at Istanbul 
| and on the shores of the Bosporus 


‘and Dardanelles), the Treaty of 


| Lausanne makes no mention of, 


| forces which may be maintained by 
| Turkey in Eastern Thrace. 
‘Why Reinforcements. 

Moreover, ever since the unfavor- 


able reception by the powers of a 
| Turkish request to refortify the 


straits, Turkey has determined that |~ 


it is necessary to strengthen areas 
'adjacent to the straits in order to 
prevent surprise attacks. 

It is, therefore, primarily conse- 
‘quent on this decision that the 
Thracian garrison has been rein- 
forced, and reinforcement has been 
going on steadily since the middle 
of last year. 

It was perhaps natural that when 


they recovered from the surprise | 


which the Bulgarian démarche cre- 
ated, political circles in the Turkish 


'capital began to speculate on the! 
The victor Kondylis, supported by | 


real motive which prompted it, and 


the conclusion that seems to have. 


been reached is that Bulgaria is 


paving the way for a demand that! 


the military clauses of the Treaty 
of Neuilly should either be modi- 
fied or abolished. 

It is more likely, however, that 
the tension which arose between 
| Bulgaria and Turkey and which 
every one hopes will shortly be dis- 
persed was due to inability at Sofia 
and Angora to regard the situation 
created by the Greek revolution as 
it affected her neighbors from the 
_other’s point of view. That a bet- 
ter understanding already exists is 
indicated by Bulgarian withdrawal 
of the note handed the League by 
hei Genrec.a r.j. + ive. 


| 

| EUROPEAN HOTELS AND RESORTS. 
no spirit of aggression that she de- | 
termined to strengthen her gar-. 


of | 
| Turkish troops in Eastern Thrace | 


| to be much less tendency to accuse 


the United States of bad will toward 
the League in this affair, least of 


| all President Roosevelt and Secre- 


| tary of State Cordell Hull. 

| Tendency Is to Blame Welles. 

| Critics of Washington’s Chaco 
| policy here almost invariably place 
|all their blame for it on Assistant 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles. 
He has apparently given some 
Latin Americans in Washington the 
| impression that he is. personally 





|against the League and desirous of - 


edging back to the traditional policy 
of ‘‘America for Americans.’’ 


_ However unfair all these critti- 
'cisms may be, there-is no doubt 
'that Argentina and Uruguay have 
| had a chance to make effective use 
of this situation to gain their own 
| ends while shifting the responsi- 
bility to the United States. 
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STRAND 


|LONDON 


London's luxury hotel,everytt _n newand 
up-to date. Every room has ither rivate 
bathroom or .unning water, c ntr ' heat- 
ingan telephone. The restau. n is unsur- 
pass th ba hroomsand ui — arereally 
beautiful. P rfect environmen’ ‘or relax- 
atio and pleas'tr_. Close toall Theatres. 
12/6, including breakfast. Early reserva- 
tion advisable. Wire: Howdotel London. 














228, RUE DE RIVOLI, Facing the Tuileries 
Gardens 


The Meurice stands for Fashion 
and Society. 


Rendezvous of the “ELITE PARI- 
SIENNF,”’ and Discriminating Visi- 
tors. Aristocratic in every way. 


Rooms with Bath from 80 Frs. 


Fr. Schwenter, 
Managing Director. 


B. Vispaly, 
Manager. 














WIMBLEDON, ENGLAND: Jubilee, Tennis. 
Modern furnished home to let May-July: 

2-car garage, half-acre garden; - London 

eight miles. Box X 2633, Times Annex. 
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PARIS. 


HOTEL LUTETIA-VPARIS, 
43 Boulevard Raspail. 
Perfect comfort. Moderate prices. 
s From 30 Francs. 





PARIS—HOTEL BRIGHTON. 218 Rue de Rivoli, 
Tulleries Gardens. Most central, High elass, 
Patronized by Americans Rooms trom $2.00, 
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BRITAIN STANDS PAT 
ON STERLING POLICY 





Complacently She Waits for Gold Units 
Of Other Nations to Fall Into Line 
With the Paper Pound 





By HAROLD CALLENWDER. 
Wireless to THE New YorxK TIMES. 


LONDON, March 15.—When traf- 
fic on the English Channel was 
paralyzed by a storm a few years 
ago, one of the London newspapers 
announced ‘‘Continent  isolated.”’ 
Similar mental processes were pro- 
duced by a series of headlines here 
in the last few days proclsiming 
“price. of gold rises’’—an event 
which was described in other coun- 
tries by saying that the pound was 
falling. 

If the gold price of sterling varies 
it is immediately assumed in Britain 
that something has gone wrong 
with ‘gold. 
ling in New York and Paris fluctu- 
ates sharply, it appears obvious to 
the British that the dollar and 
franc are misbehaving again. To 


@ question as to when the major! 
currencies are going to settle down! 
into a fairly stable relation with} 
one another, the answer of British | 


financial authorities is: It depends 
upon how soon the undervalued 
dollar and overvalued franc are 
brought by changing price levels 
into reasonable equilibrium. 

When Britain abandoned the gold 
standard Reginald McKenna said: 
“‘Gold has run away from the cur- 
rencies.’’ In other words, it was 
not the pound that had gone off 
gold but gold had gone off the 
pound. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer explained: ‘‘We are not 
going to trust ourselves again to 
the gold standard until we are as- 
sured it will work.’’ 


The Pound Waits. 


The standard had betrayed Britain 
and must provide guarantees of 
good behavior before being rein- 
stated. 

Much the same is said or implied 
regarding currencies which now 


are out of line with sterling. It is up | 
to them to find their proper level | 
before the pound can be stabilized. | 
So long as there is a maladjust-| 
ment between the gold bloc and| 
the dollar, the pound must retain | 
its freedom of movement as a) 
means of keeping its relative equi- | 


librium. This is not only the offi- 


cial view but the view predominantly | 
held by the people of these tight. 
| of 1931. 
' premature return to gold or fixed 


little islands. 


The impression in Britain is that 
the gold standard suffered a great 


handicap when it ceased to be vir-| 


tually managed from London. Lon- 
don no longer enjoys a preponderant 
position in world finance and inter- 
the war—when the gold standard 
tent control. Britain no longer en- 
joys her old predominance as an ex- 
porting nation. This island is not 
now quite the centre of the universe | 
which from force of habit it some- 
times seems to imagine itself to be. | 

But London has lost none of its | 
traditional financial skill and Brit-| 
ain has attained a remarkable de- | 
gree of stability for its currency | 
both internally and within that large | 
group of nations—including the Brit- | 
ish Empire, Scandinavia and Argen- | 











all can play at, and if a falling 





pound were to drive the gold bloc 
off gold or to cause an additional 
depreciation of the dollar the con- 
sequences would not be pleasant 


for British exporters. if 


On the other hand, an expansion- 





BATISTA’S MEN: A CUBAN ANTI-AIRCRAFT 


CREW 





ist policy such as Lloyd George ad-! 9 


vocates might so raise wholesale 
prices in Britain that the reduced 
domestic purchasing power of the 
pound might make it seem logical 


for the exchange rate of the pound, =" 


to drop in terms of gold currencies. 


So far the government has effective- | 
If the value of ster-| | 


ly practiced a policy of expansion, 
by means of cheap credit and has: 
shown either a positive aversion or | 
lack of enthusiasm toward pro- 
posals for expansion by means of 
vast public works 
lines. 

The government has agreed to 
consider Lloyd George’s New Deal | 
scheme,. which involves bolder ex- 
pansion by State expenditure, but 
present prospects do not encourage 
the belief that any New Deal which 
the existing government adopts will 
call for such lavish spending as to 
bring a violent change in the price 
level and consequently in the ex- 
change rate of the pound. 


Future Policy. 


on American | 


‘Distrust of Factions for One Another as Well as for 
s Wrecked the Democratic Principle 


e— 





Britain has followed a character-| 
istically cautious moderate policy| weapons. 


up ~to the present with, on 


the | authorities with folded arms. 


whole, satisfactory results. Though | 
there has been much criticism—| 


istence of more than 2,000,000 un-| 


is able under present policies to do 
ttle save to provide relief—there 


Britain will make a drastic change 


bold public works expenditure or 


. . 
principally upon the continued ex-| 


employed for whom the government | 


| seems no immediate likelihood that 


|in her monetary policy either by a'| 


by other measures tending to force | 


the pound to a level much lower 
than the present one. 

But Britain insists for the present 
upon maintaining what the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer calls her 
monetary freedom. 
ing to stabilize until conditions are 
such as to provide a safeguard 
against another collapse like that 
She is opposed to another 


| exchange ratios. 


ties of the pound, dollar and franc 
national lending which it held before | 
'cause there 
was largely under London’s compe- | 


She is unwill-| 


The Loyalty of the Army Was Probably the Deciding Factor in Crushing the Recent 





-, 3 Rr 


international, 


Revolt. 








a general strike gripped Havana. 





FORCE RULES ONCE MORE. IN CUBA 





Washington Ha 
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By CHARLES A. THOMSON. 


Cuba’s discontent once again has 
flared into open conflict. Last week 


Bombs occasionally answered gov- 
ernment rifles and machine guns, 
but the major attack of the oppo- 
sition was waged with non-violent | 
The strikers faced the | 





President Mendieta and Colonel | 
Batista, head of the army, met this | 
challenge to their rule with repres- | 
sive measures, which surpassed | 
even those employed by the Ma- 
chado dictatorship. These measures | 
brought apparent success, and soon | 
many of the workers were reported | 
returning to their jobs. When they | 
did so, however, hundreds were 
arrested and lodged in prison, 


History of Revolt. 
The strike movement had been 


‘gathering momentum since the mid- 


i 
} 
i 
| 


She believes’ that 
now. would be premature because it. 
is impossible to decide what pari-| 


would be sound and endurable, be- 
is as yet no sign of 
that cooperation among the central 
banks of the world, which is indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of in- 
ternational currency stability, 
cause if moneys were fixed before 


the proper time there might follow 


an illusory boom which would lead 
only to a worse disaster. 


British Worries. 


If foreigners are worried about 
the pound Britons are equally wor- 
ried about the dollar and franc. 
Can the franc remain on gold? Will 


be- | 


stabilization | 


' methods of government, 


|er expenditures on ; 
| gain the desired reforms, the strike, * es 
leaders demanded the resignation 
of both President Mendieta and | 


j 
| 


| dieta, 


; 


i 


tina—which have linked their cur-|the dollar stay put at present gold 


rencies to the pound. | 
Sterling Area Stability. 

This so-called sterling area has en- 
joyed considerable recovery, and | 
this is regarded as Britain’s contri- | 
bution to the solution of the world: 
currency muddle. She feels she has | 
pointed the way by establishing sta- | 
bility over a wide area and that it, 
is up to others to do as much. Her | 
monetary policy is to sit tight, to| 
feed her domestic economy with 
cheap credit, to expand her foreign 
trade where possible, especially in 
the sterling area, until the position 
of the dollar and the franc has be- 
come such that the realm of stable 
currencies may be extended. 

If this seems a highly complacent 
attitude, it is only fair to remember 
the large extent to which it has been 
justified by events. Britain’s eco- 





nomic activity is virtually at the lev- 
el of 1929—an enviable achievement. 
The recent slipping of the pound is 
not due to any worsening of Brit- 
ain’s trade situation or her interna- 
tional balance, but seems due main- 
ly to the fact that foreigners are 
removing their capital from London 
because they believe British recovery 
is approaching an end or thatit may 
be interrupted by political upset. 

Meanwhile the pound internally 
ig ag sound as ever and prices are 
remarkably stable. If internal pur- 
chasing power be taken as a meas- 
ure, the pound has remained excep-| 
tionally stable. 
A Suspicion Laid. 

Since the British believe that the 
doliar is undervalued, foreigners 





have suspected that the British 
were pushing the pound down. | 
But there seems little evidence for, 
this belief, although the exchange, 
fund appears to have done nothing | 
to support the pound—presumably 
on the thecr; thet, 4s the Supreme} 
Court said in the Gold Clause de-| 
cision, it is the domestic value of 
a currency tnat is the most im-: 
portant consideration. 

Britain’s recovery is based mainly 
upon the home market, which prob- 
ably has not yet reached satura- 
tion. Moreover, the temptation to 
geek to expand exports by depre- 
ciating the currency has greatly 
diminished. There is no great pres- 
gure from farmers or industrialists 
to that end, business men regarding 
a plentiful flow of credit as vastly 
wore important. Furthermore, 


Gompetitive devaluation ic a game 





an unbalanced budget? There is 
much doubt in London on both 


these. points. 


such private debt burden as that 
which necessitated devaluation of 
the dollar in America, but she has 


| nation, and this makes a high price, 


level desirable. 
structure—which. was a handicap 
for the gold 


| value despite vast expenditures and | 


| republic.’’ 


-s 
| Britain is not embarrassed by any) 


|the greatest public debt of any| 


} 


| 


| 


dle of February, when a walkout of 
teachers and students, numbering 
300,000, according to some esti- 
mates, closed every school on the 
island, from the kindergarten to 
the university. Government em- 
ployes later swelled the ranks of 
the strikers, and finally organized 
labor was drawn into the struggle. 

The striking students and teach- 
ers early formulated five principal 
demands: (1) abolition of military 
rule, (2) restoration of democratic 
(3) re- 
lease of all political prisoners, (4) 
abolition of summary courts (Tri- 
bunales de Urgencia) and (5) larg- 
education. To 





Colonel Batista. 

Although estimates placed the 
total number of strikers at between 
400,000 and 500,000, President Men- 


movement ‘‘the work of a small 
minority who realize they would 


not obtain the support of the people | 


in an election and wish to triumph 
through violence.’’ He declared 
that the strike was directed not so 


much against his government ‘“‘as | 


against the very foundations of the 
He reiterated his inten- 
tion to hold fair elections at the 
earliest possible moment, and said 
he would not resign until this had 
been accomplished. 


Mendieta’s Rule. 
Under the Mendieta régime some 


Her rigid wage,economic improvement has taken 


place, thanks in large part to the 


standard—provides' sugar and tariff policies of the 


another reason for retaining flex-| Roosevelt administration. The price 


ibility of the currency. 
Yet if the decline of the pound, 


from whatever causes, should up-| 


set the dollar or franc and lead to 
greater monetary chaos, it is cer- 
tain that Britain’s comparative 
prosperity must suffer. 





of sugar has been steadily if slow- 
ly rising; laborers are receiving 
higher wages than for some time 
past. Regular budget revenues of 


the government have markedly in-/ 


creased and for the first seven 
months of the present fiscal year 








ANOTHER PEPPER CRISIS 
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total $29,000,000, a larger sum than 
for any year since 1932. However, 
this year’s budget of expenditures 
has been raised, by the voting of 
extraordinary credits, to $67,000,000, 
a figure 50 per cent greater than 





last year’s. Competent critics have | 
charged the government with dis-' 
orderly financial 


|and fear that present policies are | 


producing a mounting deficit. 


While opposition politicians in the | 
recent strike undoubtedly fanned | remnant, 


the flame of discontent, their ef-| 


not the popular temper been rest- 


and dissatisfied. The over- 
throw of the hated Machado dicta- 


VICTOR 


less 














| % | 
administration, | 





in a statement, termed the | 


' New York Times Studios. 
President Mendieta of Cuba. 
| torship in August, 1933, it had been 
expected, would usher in a “‘new 
_Cuba’”’ characterized by social jus- 
tice and greater economic and po- 
‘litical independence. No funda- 
Mental reform has been achieved. 





‘State of Disillusionment. 

It is the old politicians who con- 
‘trol the government; Machado’s 
former party, the Liberals, is rapid- 
ly winning back its strength; the is- 
land seems to be slipping downhill 
toward another dictatorship, possi- 
bly more ironclad than that of 
Machado. The urge for a new deal 
in the island has been balked. In 
consequence bitter disillusionment 
reigns. 

‘*‘Nobody 
declares 


believes in anybody,”’ 
one Cuban writer, and 
the statement is almost literally 
true. The opposition does not be- 
lieve that Mendieta will hold fair 
elections. Mendieta and Batista 
doubt the good faith of the oppo- 
sition groups. Few Cubans believe 
in the sincerity of Washington’s 
announced policy of non-interven- 
tion. 

It is this state of smoldering re- 
sentment and frustrated ambition 
which fostered the development of 
the strike movement. It was backed 
in truth by a loose and heterogene- 
ous array of groups. There was 
the United Front of Public Em- 
ployes, allegedly representing 50,000 
government clerks and  office- 
holders and 9,000 school teachers, 
which claimed leadership of the 
anti-government drive. 


The Labor Battalions. 

Next there was labor. Its bat- 
talions included not only the unions 
of the Communist-led National 
Confederation of Labor, but also 
the conservative railway brother- 
hood and in addition many inde- 
pendent organizations. 

Moreover, several political parties 
actively sympathized with the 
movement. First, the semi-Fascist 
ABC society, a middle-class organi- 
zation with probably a more intelli- 
gent leadership than any other 
group in Cuba; its representatives 
sat in the Mendieta Cabinet for the 
first six months of its rule. Second, 
the auténticos, followers of former 
President Grau San Martin; they 
claimed last Summer a large fol- 
lowing in the rural districts and 
among Cuba’s Negroes and unem- 
ployed masses, but within recent 
months have lost ground. 

A third party, ‘‘Young Cuba,’’ has 
drawn off from the autenticos their 
most aggressive spirits. In contrast 
with the latter party, whose goal 
is a liberal democracy, ‘Young 
Cuba’’ would establish a Socialist 





State; it openly advocates violent 
revolution. 

Confronting this diverse and dis- 
parate group of oppositionists stood 





President Mendieta. An old-style 
caudillo but honest and practical, 
he had gathered about him, when 
he entered office in January, 1934, 
a strong coalition Cabinet. But one 
by one his supporting parties have 
dropped away—the ABC, the Meno- 
cal Conservatives, the National Re- 
publicans of Miguel Mariano Go- 
mez. There remained finally only 
members of his own party, the 
Union Nacionalista. From that 
moreover, there have 

Cabinet resignations 


been nine 


|forts would have been fruitless had| Since the strike began. In conse- 


quence President Mendieta today 


_is a man without political backing. 


The Menocalistas and the Liberals 
have offered him support in the 
present crisis; none the less, his 
government would have fallen long 
ere this had it not been for two 
factors. One is Colonel Batista. 
Batista’s Strength. 

Colonel Fulgencio Batista now 
commands 13,000 soldiers, 3,000 ma- 
rines and 3,000 national police. He 
has whipped a disorganized army 
into a highly efficient military ma- 
chine, and as long as he retains 
army loyalty he is unquestionably 
the centre of power in present-day 
Cuba. I talked with him for an 
hour a few weeks ago; he possesses 
energy, intelligence and personal 
magnetism. His black eyes sparkle 
as he speaks, and flashes of elo- 
quence lighten even a private con- 
versation. 

Batista recognizes the need of 
fundamental reform in Cuba; he 


| recognizes also his own power. Yet, 
| paradoxically, he declares: ‘‘I can- 


not do what I would.’’ He feels 
that social and economic progress 
is thwarted by political factional- 
ism and reactionary self-interest; 
that until some equilibrium is 
achieved the army must stand as 
the bulwark of order. He believes 
he has been ‘‘appointed by destiny’’ 
to serve Cuba. 


Washington has constituted the 
second main prop of Mendieta. It 
viewed his accession to power with 
evident satisfaction. It was ex- 
pected that his coalition govern- 
ment would prove the representative 
and middle-of-the-road agency for 
channeling, in accordance with the 
Welles policy, the Cuban revolution 
into orderly and _ constitutional 
courses, 


Actions by Washington. 

Mendieta’s government was recog- 
nized within five days, although 
the preceding Grau régime had been 
denied recognition for more than 
four months. In May the Platt 
Amendment was abrogated; in Au- 
gust the United States signed a rec- 
iprocity pact with Cuba. These 
measures largely failed to improve 
Cuban-American relations in gen- 
eral, because they were interpreted 
on the island as special favors to 
an increasingly unpopular régime. 

Decisively as Mendieta appears to 
have crushed the opposition thrust, 
his victory may prove Pyrrhic. The 
use of repressive measures of un- 
precedented severity has robbed his 
government of whatever democratic 
prestige it still possessed. He is 
now more completely dependent on 
Batista and the military than ever 
before. 


Batista himself might take over 
the Presidency with ease. But 
rather than affront local and inter- 
national opinion with an open mili- 
tary dictatorship, he may prefer to 
continue to exercise his decisive in- 
fluence from the background. In 
any case, military dominance seems 
destined to continue; and as long as 
it lasts, talk of elections is but pious 
futility. 


A Sharper Division. 

The recent test of power may re- 
sult in a more clear-cut division be- 
tween Cuba’s right and left forces. 
On one side, allied with Batista and 
the army, now siand the island’s 
conservative economic interests and 
the political parties which symbolize 
the old régime—Machado’s former 
Liberals, Menocal’s Conservatives, 
Mendieta’s Nationalists. On the 
other are ranged labor and those 
‘‘revolutionary’’ groups which seek 
fundamental reform—the ABC, the 
autenticos, ‘‘Young Cuba.”’ 

It remains to be seen to what ex- 
tent these latter groups can achieve 
sufficient working unity to oppose 
the dictatorial tendencies of the 
military, or to become themselves 
a constructive force. For the pres- 
ent the prospects for their success 
are not bright. 





CHINA COMPELLED 
10 TURN 10 JAPAN 


Tokyo Welcomes Negotiations 
but Denies That Pressure Is 
Being Put Upon Nanking. 








LOOKS TO NAVAL MEETINGS 





By HUGH BYAS. 
Special Correspondence, THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
TOKYO, March 1.—When the in- 
side story of the past three weeks 
is published it will be an interest- 
ing revelation of how the world, 


judging Japan by past deeds—or | 
misdeeds—has misjudged the imme-| 
After inquiries in| 
many different quarters this cor-| 


diate situation. 


respondent has pieced together an 
interpretation of recent dealings be- 


tween China and Japan which dif- 
fers radically from that which has 


been accepted in America and Eu- 
rope, 


China’s Currency Upset. 


According to this view, the idea 
that Japan is proposing something 
in the nature of an alliance which 
would in effect reduce China to vas- 
salage is a misinterpretation of a 
new and necessary development in 
the relations of the two countries. 


America’s silver policy has unde- 
signedly but inevitably upset the 
currency of China, the only great 
nation based on silver. Months ago 
trouble was seen looming and the 
Chinese began looking around for 
help. Feelers were sent out for a 
foreign loan. It was feared that 
without external support the Chi- 
nese New Year settlements would 
bring on a financial crash. The 
Chinese soon discovered that for- 
eign bankers were not prepared to 
lend money which they believed 
would be uselessly absorbed in a 
vain struggle. Furthermore, it was 
indicated that foreign bankers 
would not invest their clients’ 
money in China while the risk ex- 
isted that China might any day be- 


come involved in a war with Japan. | 


Delay Found Useless. 


It thus became aparent to the 
Chinese that they could no longer 
delay liquidation of the struggle 
with Japan over Manchuria which 
they had irrevocably lost. Foreign 
Minister Hirota’s speech laying 
down non-menace and non-agegres- 
sion as the guiding principles of 
his policy furnished an opportunity 
for introducing to the Chinese pub- 
lic the decision Nanking had al- 
ready taken to abandon the policy 
of passive resistance to Japan which 
China has followed since 1931. Ac- 
tually, as this correspondent point- 
ed out at the time, Chiang Kai- 
shek’s requests for interviews with 
Minister Ariyoshi and General Su- 
zuki were made before Mr. Hirota 
had made his speech proposing 
non-aggression. 

The Japanese, whose desire to 
liquidate the Manchurian struggle 
is at least as great as the Chinese, 
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Times Wide World. 
K. Hirota, Japan’s Foreign Minister 








Office at Nanking, and in the meas- 
ures taken by the Chinese Govern- 
ment to make the boycott illegal. 
According to this view, the Japa- 
nese claim that they are exercising 
no pressure on China is literally 
true. Their denial is confirmed by 
the fact that attempts to coerce 
China could not be made without 
leaking out immediately. At the 
time of the twenty-one demands the 
Chinese authorities instantly dis- 
closed the fact to a foreign corre- 
spondent, though they refrained 
from announcing it officially. No 
evidence of Japanese pressure has 
been forthcoming, and the Chinese 
attitude has been such as to con- 
firm the Japanese statement that 
the conversations were initiated by 
the Chinese. The suspicions of for- 








i idents and correspondents 
te ct ere | nine years ago, that Italy was no 


_longer ranked among the prolific 


in China were understandable, and 
indeed unavoidable in view of the 
past, and they were strengthened 
by the Kwantung army’s sinister 
though limited activities on the 
Chinese frontiers. 


Hirota’s Attitude. 

Those suspicions were based on 
the past and overlooked the great 
fact of present policy, which is that 
the struggle for Manchukuo is over, 
Japan has carried out a major 
stroke of policy and, like any gov- 
ernment which has won a war, she 
now seeks to regularize her rela- 
tions with the defeated State. 


On the Japanese side it can be 
taken for granted that Hirota is 
sincere in his declarations that all 
questions open between Japan and 
her Far Eastern neighbors can be 


solved by negotiation and that he 


has the support of the majority of 
all elements here. 


' nations. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| adopted, 


| people to have large families. 





ITALY STILL UNABLE 





T0 INCREASE BIRTHS 


Rate Is One of the Lowest in 
Europe Despite Moves to 
Penalize Bachelorhood. 





MUSSOLINI 


By ARNALDO CORTESL 
Wireless to THz NEw York Truss, 

ROME, March 16.—In the latter 
half of the last century Italy was 
at the top of the list of prolific na- 
tions in Europe. 

Her birth rate averaged thirty- 
six per thousand of the total popu- 
lation, and in some years, for in- 
stance between 1881 and 188), 
reached thirty-eight per thousand. 
Since then, there has been a steady 
decline, until now many nations, in- 
cluding Russia, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia, boast birth rates higher than 
Italy’s. Only the extraordinarily 
low birth rates prevailing in Brit- 
ain, France and Germany save 
Italy from figuring at the very bot- 
tom of the list. 

Despite this fact, however, there 
is much alarm in Italy over the 
population problem. It is pointed 
out that there is a lower limit be- 
low which the death rate eannot 
fall, and there are indications that 
this point has nearly been reached. 
If the birth rate, on the contrary, 
continues to fall with its present 
rhythm the day may soon dawn 
when there will be ‘‘more graves 
than cradles each year.’’ 


Mussolini Took Action. 


Premier Mussolini was the first 
Italian statesman to point out, some 


IS ALARMED 





In his usual energetic 
style, he immediately began a 
strenuous campaign to combat what 
he considered a grave national 
danger. The tax on bachelors was 
the most sensational of measures 
but other and gubtler 
means were found to try to induce 
Un- 
married men, for instance, find it 
difficult to obtain work with any 
government organization. 


As far as can be seen at present, 
however, all such efforts to bolster 


| up the falling birth rate have been 





| dismal failures. When Premier Mus- 


solini began his campaign the birth 
rate averaged twenty-eight, but 
now it has declined to twenty-three 
per thousand. 

The fall of the birth rate was espe- 


|cially underlined by recently pub- 
He intends to | lished figures for 1934, which show 


liquidate Japan’s differences with ‘the number of births to have been 
China and Russia in order that / only 983,000. 


Japan may enter the naval confer- 


ence with positive proofs of her) 


peaceful policy. 

In this connection the fact that 
the Foreign Office has never ceased 
to declare its hope that a naval 
agreement will yet be reached is 
important. In Japan’s financial 
state a naval race with America 


The falling birth rate is attribu- 
ted entirely to the crowding of peo- 
ple into cities. It is pointed out, in 
fact, that the birth rate is invari- 
ably lower in cities thn im the 
country districts. 

The birth rate is especially low in 
the lower middleclass familics, 
while the upper classes are far from 


eee ot” ; 











let the latter know that their ap- 
proaches would be welcome. Results 
followed quickly in the visits to 
Japan on friendly missions of 
Wang Chung-hui, Chen Po-shan and 
Liwhai-i, an adviser to the Foreign 


would be nothing less than a disas- 
ter, and every mail steamer brings 
to these shores, in the American 
newspapers, evidence of America’s 
determination to maintain as pow- 
erful a fleet as may be necessary. 


being the most sterile section of the 

population, contrary to general be- 

lief. The birth rate is highest, of 

course, in the purely agricultural 

areas, such as exist in“ Sottthern — 
Italy. 
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uburn was the first to give an entirely new performance range 
—with Dual-Ratio. It means Two Speed Axle. “Low” gives 
tremendous power for acceleration and climbing. “High” 
reduces engine speed, reduces wear and vibrction, and 
saves Fuel, without reducing car speed. For. example, at 
60 m.p.h. car speed the engine is loafing at only 40 mp.h, 
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HIS EMPIRE GONE, SINCLAIR IN ECLIPSE: 
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FOR POWER BATTLE 


Victory in Vote for $8,000,000 
Municipal Plant Not the 
| End of Battle. 








COMPANY STANDS GROUND 





By W. G. FOSTER. 
Bditorial Correspondence, THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
CHATTANOOGA, March 15. 
Chattanooga’s battle over munici- 
pal ownership of its power distribu- 
tion system did not end with the 
overwhelming victory of the $8,000,- 
000 bond issue last Tuesday at the 
polls. 
The act under which the election 
was held provides that before April 
10 a commission of five, 


000, the other four to be paid $500 
a year, must be appointed by three 
Chattanooga judges. 


This step is mandatory, but oes, 


ther progress in carrying out the 
edict of the voters is uncertain due 
to the decision of Judge W. I. 
Grubb, and the announced deter- 
mination of Jo Conn Guild, presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Electric 
Power Company, that his company 
will not sell its distribution lines 
to a municipal power system. 


Fight to Go On. 

Following Mr. Guild’s emphatic 
announcement, made as the votes 
were still being counted, the Pub- 
lic Power League which conducted 
the oampaign for the bonds, de- 
cided that its work was not com- 
plete with the election victory and 
that ft would see the struggle 
through to a finish. 

The earliest date on which the 
municipal lines could be put in 
operation would be August, 1936. 
The Tennessee Electric Power 
Company is operating in Chatta- 
nooga under an agreement with the 





one a! 
lawyer at an annual salary of $6,-' 





TVA which continues for four years | 
after its adoption late in 1933 or 
“until three months after Norris 
Dam is completed and in opera- 
tion.’’ This latter date has been 
set by the authority as about May 
30,1936. 





A further complication has been 
the proposed Norris amendment to 
the TVA Act by which the PWA 
would be allowed to lend money' 
for municipal power enterprises and | 
accept revenue bonds with the 
power system only as guaranty in-| 
stead of general obligation bonds| 
ordering the payment of deficits out | 
of taxes, as provided in the Chatta- 
nooga Act. 


Revenue Bonds Planned. | 
Chattanooga’s legislative delega-' 
tion now is preparing a new bill 
providing for revenue bonds. The. 
city charter permits a bond issue | 
without referendum and, anyway, | 
Senator Fletcher R. Morgan, head | 
of the delegation and an enthusi-| 
astio public power advocate, con-| 
tends that the expression of the 
people last Tuesday was ample in-| 
dication of the people’s consent. 
The expected flood of suits by' 
stockholders of the power com-| 
pany, such as complicated the | 
Knoxville situation, has not yet ap- 
peared. At Knoxville, it will be! 
recalled, the city made an agree- 


ment to purchase the power com-! 


pany’s system but stockholders, 
blocked the transfer, and the city 
is now building its own lines. The 
Chattanooga campaign was based 
on a theory that the municipal 
plant would not only serve all the 
trade now being served by the 
power company but would be 
helped by largely increased con- 
sumption by present customers and 
a tremendous influx of new indus- 
tries and residents. In order for 
profits to be made, a large in- 
crease in consumption is essential. 


Hence, it is not hard to calculate, 
with the power company competing 
aggressively, cutting rates to match 
the public scale and holding much 
of the present industrial load which 
comprises 90 per cent of the total, 
the way of the municipal plant 
would be hard, even though the 
power company also were losing 
heavily, In fact, there are many 
who admit that they never expect 
the bonds to be issued, but that 
they voted for them in order to 
have a club to hold over the power 
company and as a gesture of co- 
operation with the administration. 


Stock Goes Up. 

The preferred stock of the power 
company, sold to thousands of cus- 
tomers in small lots some years 
ago, has actually advanced on the 
local market. It had been selling 
recently at about 42, but since the 
election brokers have been buying 
considerable lots at about 50 with 
the belief that eventually the power 
company will sell at a figure per- 
mitting a favorable return. 

The city took on a noticeably 
more optimistic tone after the elec- 
tion and is looking forward to the 
starting of construction work on the 
Chickamauga Dam in the immedi- 
ate future, perhaps within sixty 
days, with a consequent boom in 
business, in view of the fact that 
more than $30,000,000 is to be spent 
on it. The dam is only half a dozen 
miles from the city limits, and there 


would be no rival for the trade of | 


its workers, many of whom, it is 
felt, would be drawn from the 6,000 
now on relief rolls here. 





School Bus Quarantined. 

@pecial Correspondence, THE New YORK TIMES. 

JACKSON, Wyo.—Because of 
scarlet fever the children living in 
Spring Gulch, near here, had an en- 
forced vacation from school re- 
cently. However, the scarlet fever 
was not among the children; the 
driver of the school bus contracted 
the disease and both he and the bus 
were quarantined, 





Associated Press. 


Huey Long Po Ponders His Fan Mail After Seaeene to ee Johnson. 








ENEMIES OF LONG 
RECRUIT IN SECRET 


Square Deal Association Aims 
at Raising a Company in 
Each Louisiana Parish. 








By JAMES P. CROWN 
Special Correspondence, THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


NEW ORLEANS, March 15. — 





Under a newly adopted policy of | 


secrecy, 
tion of Louisiana has 
task of combating Senator Long's’ 
reign in this State. Recently Ernest 


J. Bourgeois resigned as president | 


of the association when the inner 


| council demanded an end to all pub- 


lic performance and declared for 
the secrecy of a fraternal lodge. 


| clever, 
| yer, 


Fred C. O’Rourke of Baton Rouge | 


is the new State president. 

R. Whilden of New Orleans, 
was with Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt and his Rough Riders on the| 


'march up the slopes of Santiago, is | 
the organizer for the first and sec- | 


ond districts, including the city of 


|New Orleans and adjacent areas. 


Both O’Rourke and Whilden have 
stopped talking through the press 
and pursue a policy of recruiting 
through strictly private means. 
They propose to continue until there 
is a Square Deal ‘‘company’”’ in 


|every one of the State’s sixty-four 


parishes and in every one of New 
| Orleans’s seventeen wards. No poli- 
tician or office-seeker is admitted. 
Every applicant is subjected to close 
| scrutiny. 

Movements Veiled. 

O’Rourke and Whilden, answer- 
ing no telephone calls.and veiling 
their movements, but busy day and 
night, are out to ‘‘build a formid- 
able organization of man power for 
the purpose of overthrowing dicta- 
torship in this State and giving 
back to the people of Louisiana 
their rights to govern themselves.”’ 

Strong Square Deal ‘‘companies’’ 
are known to exist in more than 
half of the State’s parishes and in 


| 


! 


probably 
|than any other large city, to furnish | 
a precedent in the method of deal-| 





PHILADELPHIA HITS. 
AT RACKET BYILS 





Bar Association’s Self-Probe 
Seen as Striking at 
Heart of Problem. 





By LAWRENCE E. DAVIES. 

Editorial Correspondence, THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 15.— 
There is a growing belief that 


the Square Deal Associa- | the Philadelphia Bar Association, 
set itself the | through its ‘‘self-purge’’ proceeding 


now under way, is striking at the 
heart of the city’s racket problem. 

With the growth of organized 
crime Federal and local officials 
have argued frequently that a 
unscrupulous criminal law- 
always ready to defend and 
advise the Known gangster for a 


. y ¢ . ai . y ih ti 
Oscar | regular retaining fee, constitutes as 


who | 


much a menace to society as the 
gang leader himself. It has re- 
mained for Philadelphia, which 
is no more racket-ridden 


| ing with the situation. 


latitude in the interrogation of wit-| 
| great a handicap. 

There is one thing he might do | 
which would prove of much inter-| 
est to a public that has lost in large | 
degree the feeling of animosity and 


twelve of the seventeen New Or-| 


leans wards, with ‘‘drill grounds’’ 
made mysteriously available, and, 


made for distribution of 
sive’’ weapons. 

Fuel was added to the flames of 
potential Square Deal insurrection 
at the last special session of the’! 
State Legislature, the fourth special 
session in less than twelve months, 
when the legislators, 
of Senator Long, rushed through 
bills which helped to enlarge and 
consolidate the Kingfish’s grip on 
affairs of the State. Recruiting in 
the Square Deal army took a big 
jump and the leaders inaugurated 
their policy of secret preparations 
for whatever climax may eventuate. 


*‘persua-| 





A Correction. 


In the article ‘‘ ‘Pied Pipers’ of the 
Economic Depression” published in 
THE New YorK TIMES MAGazINE to- 
day this sentence occurs: ‘‘When 
Huey Long assures them that 
through the Share-Our-Wealth So- 
ciety every family in the country 
can have an annual income of 
$5,000,000, they believe him without 
further questioning.’’ The figure 
given is a typographical error. It 
should be, of course, $5,000. 


‘numbers, 


How far the city will go depends | 
largely upon five judges of the| 
By the | 
end of next week they probably will | 


Courts of Common Pleas. 


have listened to all of the testimony 
in the bar. association’s 
against eight of its members. 
Technicalities Swept Aside. 
Accepted rules of evidence do not 


INSULL NEEDS JOB 


FIGHTS ON FOR EPIC 





‘turn has pronounced him 





needs a job. 
‘are too slender for security. There 





action | 





apply in these open hearings of the 
eight criminal lawyers. 


nesses, 

It seems likely that if the Bar | 
Association’s case warrants, several | 
Philadelphia magistrates will face 
some uncomfortable moments. 
indicates further that, 
police are involved to the extent 
that they received ‘‘protection’”’ 
money from racket gangs in some 
districts. 


Testimony 


The present situation has been 
developing for several years. The 
policy or lottery rack- 


'eteers began flourishing with the 


| 
| 


at the nnd 


according to rumor, with provision | coming of repeal, 





although Mickey 
Duffy, 
doing quite well with some of these 
rackets as side issues even while 
bossing the alcoholic racket. 


Big Money in Rackets. 


Refusing | 
to be hampered by legal technicali- | 
ties the judges are permitting wide | 


tude. 
the story of his days of exile in| 
should | 


murdered gang chief, was| 





After Duffy’s demise in an Atlan- 


with itching palms set up head- 
quarters in various parts of the 
city. A series of effective killings, 
numbering upward of a dozen, 
placed the $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 a 
year numbers racket under the 
domination of a group known as 
the Sixty-ninth Street Mob, which 
immediately increased profits by 
cutting the playing odds. 

This gang, the Bar Association's 
prosecuting committee is attempt- 
ing to prove, paid weekly retainer 
fees to certain lawyers, who agreed 
to defend in court any racket hire- 
ling who might be arrested. 

It is too much to expect that the 
Bar Association’s action can end 
rackets. It already has had the 
effect, however, of throwing a 
genuine scare into the ranks of 
those lawyers, 
magistrates. 








VIRGINIA PROTESTS A.B. RULING 





By VIRGINIUS DABNEY. 
Editorial Correspondence, THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


RICHMOND, Va., March 15.—Ac- 
tion of the State Board of Educa- 
tion authorizing the four State 
Teachers Colleges to grant the 
standard Pachelor of Arts degree 
has evoked a. storm of protest. 
Leading newspapers unite in pro- 
nouncing the move unwarranted. 

When the board authorized this 
step the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Sidney B. Hall, 
explained that the action was 
due to a feeling that the colleges 
ought to be allowed to place 
“greater emphasis on academic 
content in teacher training’’ and 
that the institutions ought to be 
permitted to furnish cultural edu- 
cation to Virginia women who do 
not intend to become teachers. 

Neither reason impressed the edi- 
tors of the State as convincing. 
They do not understand why the 
curricula in the normal colleges 
cannot be altered so as to give 
greater emphasis to academic mat- 
ters without offering the A. B. de- 





gree. They point out that cultural 
training is available to women who 
do not desire to teach, at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary and the 
University of Virginia. 

Many call attention to the fact 
that the Old Dominion has too 
many State-supported institutions 
of higher learning already. There 
are nine such institutions for white 
people and one for Negroes. It is 
generally felt that no justification 


exists for the presence of four nor-| 
the first one’ 


mal schools. After 
was established at Farmville the 
three others at Fredericksburg, 





Tale of Former Power Man’s 
Experiences in Greece a 
Potential Best Seller. . 





HE IS WEARY BUT ALERT 





By 8. J. DUNCAN-CLARK,. 

Editorial Correspondence, THE NEW YORK TIMES, 

CHICAGO, March 15.—So far as 
any of his friends can read his 
mind or gather his intent from his 
conversation, Samuel Insull cher- 
ishes no ambition for further em- 
pire. He has been twice acquitted 
on indictments challenging the le 
gality of his financial transactions 
in the toppling days of his utility 


| domain. In the city where he came 
to power and to downfall, 


a Fed- 
eral jury and a county jtry each in 
‘not 
guilty.’’ It is considered most im- 
probable that the law will trouble 
him again. 


Three things would be required 
for the rebuilding of such an em- 
pire as was his: time, strength and 
‘money. Samuel_Insull has none of 
these. He is a.rather weary old 
man; the strain of the crash, the 
flight, the recapture and the trials 
have told on him. His alert mind 
still functions clearly and quickly. 
He demonstrated that when he was 
under cross-examination. His stub- 
born will still manifests itself at 
times with something of the old 
explosiveness. But when such dem- 
onstrations of his once dominating 
thought and spirit are over, there is 
usually a relaxing that indicates the 
sustaining ambition for mastery 
and battle is no longer functioning 
in the old way. 

In Need of Work. 

The former magnate, whose plans 
branched and budded beyond the 
supporting vigor of the parent stem, 
is among the unemployed. He 
It is said his resources 


” 


are those who think he may find 
work at a comparatively modest 
salary as adviser for some financial 
concern, 


But his whole world has changed 


'since the days when he was fight- 


ing to retain the vast empire he 


had developed and ruled. Money is’ 


not to be commanded, as in former 
days; nor, if contemplated legisla- 
tion at Washington affecting the 


holding company as a factor in util-| 


ity financing should be enacted, 


‘will it be possible to play again the 
he knew it—and he| islative test. 


old game as 
knew it well. 


If Samuel Insull were 60 instead | safeguard against liquor from Mis- 


of 75 he might—he doubtless would 
—set forth to recoup his fortune 
and regain his power. 
years of borrowed time, every year 


of which has been marked by anx-| 
lety and harassment, constitute too) 
_ legalize the sale of beer. 


bitterness once evident in its atti- 
If Samuel Insull would write 


Greece, even though he 
withhold some details pertinent to 
himself, it would be a narrative il- 
luminating and, in some chapters, 
thrilling. He could tell much that 
has not been told in the public)! 
prints. 


What Insull Knows. 


Mr. Insull met many of the most, 


interesting personalities in that 
Greek drama which recently made 
first-page headlines. He obtained 
an intimate insight into govern- 


'mental methods, political chicanery, 
tic City hotel several independents | 


factional intrigue. His shrewd ap- 
praisal of some of the problems 
brewing in the Hellenic peninsula 
and its neighbor countries would be 
well worth hearing—if only he 
would talk. 

Martin J. Insull, 
whom Samuel stood, is free and 
will return to Canada. Samuel will 
probably settle down in Chicago, 
where young Samuel lives and 
there are grandchildren to engage 
the old man’s affection. The last 
pages in the dramatic tale of the 
rise and fall of the Insull empire 
are likely to be not overinteresting 
to anybody. 


the brother by 





But five | 











International. 
Samuel Insull. 


INACTION ON LIQUOR 
STIRS KANSAS DRYS 


Gov. Landon Charged With 
Defeat of Bill to Prohibit 
3.2 Per Cent Beer, | 














By ROY BUCKINGHAM. 
Editorial Correspondence, THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

DODGE CITY, Kan., March 15.— 
The Legislature adjourned this 
week without clearing up the con- 
fusion over the liquor question. Un- 
less the special session which is ex- 
pected to meet before June does 
something about beer, it seems cer- 
tain that the bitterest wet and dry 
fight the State has ever seen will 
occur in 1936. 

The radical drys charge that Gov- | 
ernor Alf Landon caused the defeat 
of the Fossey bill under which 3.2 
beer would have been prohibited, 
and so angry are they that should 
the Governor need dry strength in 
later campaigns it is doubtful if it 
would be forthcoming. 

The wets disavow a victory al- 
though the inaction of the Legisla- 
ture continues the questionable sta- 
tus of legalized beer. Their leaders 
would have preferred an out-and- 
out defeat of the Fossey measure 
which restricted beer to one-half of 
1 per cent. They say little, how- 
ever, and are awaiting another leg- 


Of more immediate concern is a 


_souri, Colorado and other States. So 
far as the Constitution goes, Kansas 
is as dry as ever. Even 3.2 beer is 
permitted only by common consent. 
Junction City and other towns have 
taken advantage of the situation to 


Liquor From Wet States. 

But hard liquor and strong beer 
have been shipped into Kansas from 
the wet States and it is this form | 
of violation of the constitutional dry 
law which has aroused the State’s 
enforcement agencies. 

One method devised by the Legis- 
lature involves the sampling of| 
beer entering the State at the ports 





of entry. 

At the November election reten-| 
tion of the State’s constitutional dry 
law was voted by a large majority. | 
The leaders of the drys charge that 
the Legislature has ignored this 
mandate. Already there are threats 
of recall. 








His Bloc in California House 


Has Radical Program, but 
Faint Hopes for It. 





SEEKS TO BLOCK MERRIAM 





By GEORGE P. WEST. 
Edttorial Correspondence, THE NEW YORK TrmMeEs. 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 15.— 


Controlling twenty-three of the 
eighty members of the lower house 
of the Legislature, Upton Sinclair’s 


EPIC movement has subsided in a | 
minority opposition that attracts) 


comparatively little public notice. 
Active leadership in the field has 

paseed from Mr. Sinclair to State 

Senator Culbert L. Olson of Los 


Angeles, who is also chairman of 


the Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee. While Mr. Sinclair remains 


at his Pasadena home writing ge | 


ly articles for The Epic News, of- 

ficial organ of the movement, yl 
ator Olson leads the minority bloc) 
in the Legislature in. support of a/| 


program bearing some faint —_ 


blance to the EPIC plan. 
Bills introduced by Mr. Olson me 
other EPIC Assemblymen from | 


Southern California call for raising | 


$200,000,000 during the ensuing bi- 
ennium from a steeply graduated 
State income tax; for appropriat- 
ing one-fourth of all relief funds 
for production for use; for a mort- 
gage moratorium modeled after the 
Minnesota law; for old-age pensions 
of $50 a month, of which $15 would 
be given by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for repeal of the retail 


sales tax on food and other neces- | 


saries. 


Oppose Merriam Plan. 

In conversation and even in his 
public speeches Senator Olson ad- 
mits that none of these measures 
can be passed and that the most 
they can hope for is a State income 
tax slightly higher than that pro- 
posed by Governor Merriam and 
the defeat of the Merriam plan to 
increase the sales tax and to levy 
other consumer taxes. 

The EPIC bloc is moving cau- 
tiously with progressive Republican 


Assemblymen and demonstrating a| 
disposition to compromise its ex-| 


treme measures in the hope of de- 
feating the Merriam program for a 
higher sales tax and additional con- 
sumer taxes. 


All twenty-three members of the 


bloc jointly sponsored a bill to re-| 
peal the Criminal Syndicalism Act. | 


They have no hope of accomplish- 
ing this, but are conducting an agi- 
tation to discourage invocation of 
the law. : 











Associated Presa, 
Upton Sinclair. 


SEWAGE AUTHORITY 
RUNS INTO POLITICS 


Republican Opposition to the 
Plan of Buffalo Democrats 
Rouses Health Officials. 














By EDWIN J. LEBHERZ. 
Editorial Correspondence, THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
BUFFALO, March 15.—Backed by 
all this city’s Democrati¢ adminis- 


‘tration, Buffalo’s Sewage Authority 


| bill is still in the realm of uncer- 











Meanwhile leaders in the Sinclair | 


campaign, although still urging 
production for use by the unem- 
ployed, have turned to a State-wide | 
campaign for consumers’ coopera- | 
tives. 

Mr. 


tainty before the State Legislature. 
The bill is designed to end pollu- 
tion of the Niagara River and 
Lakes Erie and Ontario by the 
city’s wastes. As a health measure 
it is generally conceded a splendid 
proposal, but little support is found 
for its administrative features. 

The tempest. stirred by the op- 
posing interests in the sewage-dis- 
posal problem within the last 
month is the climax of a discus- 
sion that has had frequent revivals 
during the last thirty years. 

Now the New Deal powers under 
Mayor George J. Zimmermann and 
County Chairman Frank J. Carr 
have put on pressure. They pro- 
posed to build a plant at a cost of 
$15,000,000, with a $10,000,000 Fed- 
eral loan and a $5,000,000 local bond 
issue. They met little support in 
Washington. 


A New Program. 


islature with another program. 
Their bill proposes the appointment 
of a sewage-disposal plant author- 
ity by the Mayor. 

The Buffalo measure found full 


| support in the Democratic majority 


| 


in both houses and had the ap- 
| proval of Governor Lehman. Re- 
publicans made little objection un- 


Sinclair, who charges that | til this week, when orders came 


“the majority of the Legislature be-| from the Erie County chairman, 
longs to William Randolph Hearst | William J. Hickey, now in Florida, 


and Harry Chandler,’’ the 
publisher of The Los 


Times, 


Legislature has adjourned. 
latest issue of The Epic News he 
writes: 

“They beat us at the polls, but 


Angeles | 
contents himself with a. 
threat to use the initiative after the | 
In the 


| opponents, 


we still have the magic power of. 
‘direct legislation, and it will be our | 


|task to write into the law books of 
'this State a new tax system, 


latter | to oppose the Dill. 


Fear of defeat 
caused Democrats to 
new general bill which could be 


passed by a majority and would | 


have State-wide scope. Organized 
however, who have 
Republican legislative backing, 
threaten court action with injunc- 


tion proceedings to prevent city of- 


'ficials from setting up the Author- 


re- | 


pealing the sales tax on all necessi- | 


ties and purchases and raising the 


ity should the bill pass. 
lieve the courts will hold 
Authority bill unconstitutional. 


the 


taxes on incomes, inheritances, | Against the Bill. 


One of the dramatic incidents of | banks, oil companies and ent oth The Buffalo Chamber of Com- 


the final fight to outlaw 3.2 beer 
was the charge made on the floor 
of the Legislature that Governor 
Landon had an agreement with the 
wets to prevent outlawing of 3.2 
beer. Friends of the Governor 
promptly denied the charge and the| 
Governor’s only comment was that | 
it was not necessary to reply to a 
charge made by a Democratic mem- 
ber. 

The coolness between the Gov- 
ernor and the tremendous dry 





strength has already led to conjec- 


tures of its possible effect if the| 


Governor should be a nominee for | 


dency on the Republican ticket in 
1936. 





influential 
the Presidency or the Vice Presi- | 


on the haus land and natural re- 
| merce, 


sources.’ 


Question Remains. 
Whether Mr. Sinclair can win any 


initiative measure carrying out 
this program as he won for him-.| 
self last Fall will depend largely on 


taxpayers’ organizations 
and other civic groups demand de- 
feat of the bill owing to certain 


‘features of administration. 
such wide popular support for an/| 


The authority would be composed 
of five persons, three Democrats 
‘and two Republicans, to serve at 
the pleasure of the Mayor. They 


the action of the Legislature dur- | would act as an independent cor- 


ing the next three months. 


by Governor Merriam have aroused 


opposition not only from organ- | 


ized labor, university economists 
;and the Left generally, but from | 
associations of 
|chants and producers. His proposal] | 


to increase the retail sales tax is | 
If the most | 


especially unpopular. 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


The consumer taxes as proposed | bonds, make contracts, 


having power to 
impose and 
collect fees for use of the sewage 
facilities of the city and mortgage 


| poration, 


the city’s present sewer system. 


onerous of these new taxes are de-| 





COCKTAIL HOUR IN 


KANSAS 











bail procurers and/§ 
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Radford and Harrisonburg were es-, 
tablished as part of a elcteai 


deal in the Legislature. 
It is not known whether the beard! 


f 
will reconsider its recent action, as 


a consequence of the severe crit- 
icism visited upon it. If it does 
not, there is a possibility that two 


of the colleges will be abolished at, (32 


the next session of the General As- 
sembly. 
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From The st. Louls Post-Dispatch ; 


feated, most of the wind will be/| 
taken out of the EPIC sails. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Sinclair and /| 
EPIC are words that no longer en- | 
gage the interest of the average 
Californian. 


| week. 


'There is no guarantee in the Dill 


mer- | ‘that their spending power would be 


‘limited to $15,000,000. 

To transfer public interest from 
the Albany scene, the State Health 
Commissioner, Thomas Parran Jr., 
held a two-day hearing here this 
It was designed to force 
Buffalo to take action in the pollu- 
tion matter. Scores of witnesses 
stressed the health angle, but none 


‘developed a financing medium. 








OKLAHOMA MINERS A PROBLEM 





OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla., March 
15.—There is nothing really new in 
the pitiful plight of the permanent- 
ly unemployed in the forlorn soft- 
coal country of Southeastern Okla- 
homa. The hunger demonstration 
of the unemployed, however, was 
seized upon by Governor Marland 
for political effect. The Governor 
made the most of it in an effort to 
dragoon the recalcitrant House of 
Representatives into voting for his 
‘recovery program with its New 
Deal boards costing millions of dol- 
lars. 

After the eviction of the unfor- 
tunates from the court house at 
McAlester on Monday, the ragged 
army retired to the ghost towns of 
Krebs, Hartshorne and Haileyville 
anc there they have remained. 
Their leaders hitchhiked to the 
capital and called on the Governor. 
|The Legislature put some steam be- 
hind an emergency appropriation 
bill for $600,000. This bill has not 
ye been passed, but & is on its way 











By WALTER M. HARRISON. 
Editorial Correspondence, THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


and the relief seekers from the 
southeastern area have been ap- 
peased. 


No present appropriation is going | 


They be-| 


issue 





late this week | 
introduce a' 


ITS HOUSE IN ORDER 


State Government Reorganized 
as Top-Heavy System Goes 
Into the Discard. 








EFFICIENCY IS EXPECTED 





By F. LAURISTON BULLARD. 
Editorial Correspondence, THE NEW YORE TIMES. 

BOSTON, March 14.—The big job 
of making over the government of 
the smallest State goes on apace. 
The Democrats took possession of 
all three branches of the Rhode Is- 
land government by the famous 
coup of New Year’s Day. There is 
pending before the new Supreme 
Court the question of the constitu- 
tional right of the General Assem-,'. 
bly to call a convention for revision 
of the Constitution. 

And now there ‘has been put 
through a complete reorganization 
of the agencies that administer the 
government, this despite the fact 
that the final reorganization bill 
or Administration Code Act has not 
yet been passed. 


Old System Cumbersome, 

The government has been admins 
istered by almost 100 commissions, ~ 
boards and departments, often over- 
lapping and always cumbersome, 
Not one of these is now in exis. 
tence. All have been consolidated 
into eleven departments, four to be 
administered by executives chosen 
by the people and seven by ape 
pointees of the Governor, while the 
Governor will have direct supervi- 
sion over them all. 

The executive (departments are 
headed respectively by the Govere- 
nor, the Secretary of State, the 
Attorney General and the General 
Treasurer. The seven other des 
partments, each directed by an ape 
pointee of the Governor, are Public 
Welfare, Public Works, Taxation, 
Education, Labor, Agriculture and 
Public Health. The titles imply the 
allocation of duties. 


New System Working. 


Among their dramatic strokes on 
Jan. 1 the Democrats included the 
passage of a bill for these consoli- 
dations. The transition has been 
accomplished by virtue of the pows 
ers conferred in that skeleton ene — 
actment. This law directed the | 
Governor within sixty days to nome — 
inate directors for the seven dew 
partments and provided for trans« 
fer to them of the old boards. Furs | 
ther, that the directors should take 
charge of their departments imme- | 


firmation. 
Undaunted, they went to the Leg- | diately upon contir 


Simultaneously with these ratifi- 
cations the Governor by executive | 
orders abolished the old boards and 
dispossessed the former Commis- 
sioners. The huge Code Bill con- 
tains a mass of reorganization | 
details. There will be lively alter- 
cations but it is expected soon to 
become a law. 

The new régime really is under 
way. Outworn makeshifts of ad 
ministration have been swept away, 
What the people now are most ana 
xious to see is the choice of real 
experts to manage the departments« 
al divisions. Not very reassuring | 


|is the fact that the convention bill 


| 


is quite wide open to the charges 


of providing for a packed partisan 
| body. 


| 





| 


| 





to cure the sorry situation in the | 
coal country, where the population | 


is permanently unemployable. The | 
grief began here when the coal in- | 
Then | 
the Rock Island Railway turned to) 


dustry turned sour in 1920. 


oil-burning locomotives in 1931, and 


this caused the closing of three | 


large mines at Haileyville, throw-| 
ing more than 1,000 miners out of | 
work. 
been unemployed ever since. 

Until some sort of industrial | 
activity is provided for this area, 


it must be considered as a special | 


| 
| 
| 


Most of those men have | 


| 


) 


problem, the result of an economic | 


change which deprived the miners | 
of practically their only oppor-,. 


tunity to earn a living. 


Most of, 


them are not easily adaptable to. 


new jobs. 
would make a go of it on subsis- 


tence homesteads is a question. 


Whether many of them’! 








AUCTION SALE$ 








AUCTION Cam 
Ii60 EastS6sSt 


Auction Sale;in Main Galleries’ 


Friday & Saturday 


March 22 & 23, 1 P. M.,-Each Day 


Home Furnishings 


From a Duplex Apartment at 969 
Park Ave., an Estate at 7 E. 53rd St. 
and private home, 55 E. 80th St. 


URNITURE 


STEINWAY GRAND PIANO 
Dutch Marqueterie and Gilt French 
Bedroom Groups; Custom- ma 
Living Room Furniture, including 
Needlepoint Love Seat, Cabinets, 
Consoles, Dining Room, Library, 
Foyer Furniture Suites & odd pieces 


China and Glassware 


| Minton Dinner Set, English and { 
French Place Plates, Crystal 
Ware, Sheffield and Silver Plate. _ 


Works of Art 


Russian Tapestry Romeo & Juliet, 
11.6x8.6, cost $5,000; Bronzes by 
Barye-Mene and others; Paintings, 
Marbles;Collection Dresden Curios. 


llishments 


Rich Draperies, Wall Hangings, 
Crystal Chandeliers _ Etc. 
Resale for account MRS. N LSH 
Walnut Steinway Duo-Art patios Piano 
purchased at the sale of Mar. 2, 1935 
EXHIBITION: 


Tues., Wed. & Thur., 9 A. M.-6 P. M. 
WILLIAM J. COLEMAN, Auctioneer 


























AUTI 
FURNISHINGS AND ORIENTAL BUGS 
Winegarden Auction 
12 East 12th Street 
Between 5th Ave. And University Piace 
Sells Tuesday & Wednesday, 
19th & 20th 
yeep 2B 11 A. M. EACH DAY 
d By Order Of 


ANNE ROSELLE. Opera Singer 
Formerly Of Metropolitan Opera 


Who Is Sailing For Europe 
Carved Dining Room Set 
With 8 Needlepoint Chairs 


COSTING $3,500.00 
Rich Draperies, Linen, Hangings 


Twin Marble Top Bedroom 
SET IN PERFECT CONDIFION 
Oriental and Chinese Rugs 


In Sizes to 22 Ft. Long 
Silver, China, Miniatures, Curios 


Aubusson Tapestry, 9 ft.8 in. by 7 ft.6 in. 
BABY GRAND PIANO 


French Sofas, Needlepoint Chairs 
Many Occasional! Pieces 


Exhibition Monday And Tuesday 
DAVID WINEGARDEN, Auctioneer 

















gs yg AUCTION 
Friday, March at 10:15 A. M 


124 FINE ORIENTAL 


RUGS & CARPETS 
Sarouk and Keshan carpets and throw 
rugs, also semi-antiques, Hamadans, 
Mele’s, etc. 
Special offering of 
44 RUGS & CARPETS 
Copies and reproductions of famous 
antique and Museum pieces. 
Exhibition with Catalogue 
a) M. Morning of Sale, 
BURL ING, DOLE & CO., Auct’?s 
599-601 Broadway, New York, 
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AMERICA’S SECURITY 
IN PACIFIC RESTUDIED 





Admiral Stirling Shows the Relation 
Of Fleet, Fortifications and Naval 
Bases and Points to Weak Spots 





—__--—_- 


By YATES STIRLING Jr, 
Rear Admiral U. 8S. Navy 


Press dispatches from Washing- | 


ton have announced that a large 
sum of money is to be made avail- 
able to construct new aircraft bases 
at several important strategical 
locations within territory belonging 
to the United States. These bases, 
it is declared, are purely for de- 
fense and are to provide more se- 
cure protection against air attacks. 


in the Hawaiian Islands, 
fortress island of Oahu, near Hono- 
lulu and Pearl Harbor, the Navy’s 
great base in the Pacific Ocean. 
The United States fleet in war ma- 
noeuvres recently demonstrated 
that the army air defense in that 
locality was not adequate fully to 
shield the naval station from air- 
craft bombs. 

This information of new air bases 
may well focus public attention 


upon the true inwardness of secur- | 


ity in general and the important 
elements of security in the Pacific 
area in particular. 


Our Western Coasts. 

The United States owns an ex- 
‘tensive coast line bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean. Beginning at the 
Mexican border, this coast line ex- 
tends almost without a break in an 
are of a circle northward and west- 
ward, through Southeastern Alas- 
ka, the Alaskan Peningyla and the 
Alaskan Islands, to within seven 
hundred miles of the Continent of 
Asia. The Hawaiian Islands geo- 
graphically lie almost at the mathe- 
matical centre of tkis arc at an 
approximate distance from _ all 
points on the arc of from 2,000 to 
2,300 miles; thus Hawaii has a 
most important strategical signifi- 
cance in the defensive attitude of 
the United States in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

In addition to the defense of this 
vast coast line, the United States 
is responsible for the physical secu- 
rity of the Panama Canal, Guam 
and the Philippine Islands, the lat- 
ter still under American sovereign- 
ty. This great archipelago is, fig- 


uratively speaking, tucked away in: 
the Western Pacific and screened | 
by the numerous Japanese man-, 
the) 


dated islands, the Marianas, 
Marshalls and the Carolines. 
Defensive security of positions in 


the whole of the Pacific area may | 
well be said to be dependent upon; 


the existence of a power which can 
be measured in terms of both fleet 
strength and fleet mobility, 
complementary factors. 
strength deals with power: 
of warships and numbers of sur- 
face; subsurface and aircraft avail- 


| gives security 
| Pacific Coast. 











The complete security of Hawaii 
to our continental 
The mobility of the 
fleet based upon Hawaii will consti- 
tute vastly more than a mere dis- 
couragément to any enemy’s sea 
forces desiring to attack in that 
eastern area of the Pacific along 


'our continental coastline. 


| The Fixed Defenses. 


One of the localities mentioned is | 
on the | 


In the absence of the fleet from 
its bases fixed defenses are yet im- 
perative. These are by modern 
custom reinforced by mobile heavy 
railroad artillery, a mobile army 
and an effective air force. To 
these elements of defense the navy 
contributes submarines, fast mine 
layers, mine sweepers and long- 
range scouting aircraft. This sup- 
plementing of the army defenses 
with naval defensive elements is to 
carry the defensive as far out to 
sea as possible. The army retains 
paramount interest in the defense 
of fortified positions in the ab- 
sence of the war fleet, and the 
naval weapons supplied act under 
the direction of the army com- 
manders. 

The harbors of Panama, Puget 
Sound, San Francisco, San Diego 
and the fortress island of Oahu, in 
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which are fleet naval bases and 
anchorages,. have fixed defenses 
manned by the army. Their defense 
is the army’s responsibility. The 





HAWAII'S STRATEGIC POSITION IN THE PACIFIC | ALCOHOL-RUNNING 
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SENATE AND HOUSE RULES TESTED 





Huey Long’s Tactics and the Procedure on Bonus Bills 
Illustrate the Difference Between the Two Bodies 





By FELIX BELAIR Jr. 


WASHINGTON, March 16.—‘‘In 
the House we have rules; in the 
Senate everything is done by unan- 
imous consent,’’ said ‘‘Uncle Joe’’ 
Cannon when he was Speaker of the 
House about twenty years ago. Or, 
as his successor, Champ Clark, put 
it: ‘‘The only rule observed by the 
Senate is to do what tt wants when 
it wants to.” 

That these now famous dicta are 
as true today as when first uttered 
by the elder statesman was amply 
demonstrated during the past week. 
In the House a powerful Rules Com- 
mittee set a precedent prescribing 
the procedure that will govern con- 
sideration of the soldiers’ bonus 
legislation when it reaches the floor 
on Tuesday. That the observation | 
still holds true of the Senate was) 
shown in the extreme reluctance of, 
that body to obstruct the dilatory 
tactics of Huey P. Long, notwith- 
standing that the majority leader 
had said that his oratory would be 
“the ravings of a madman’’ any- 
where else but in the United States 
Senate. 


House Procedure. 


The result has been once again to 
concentrate public attention on the 


© 





| 
| 


| 


| 


| sidered as soon as the first section | 


| 





little-known methods of parliamen-| 
tary procedure in the two legisla- | 


tive branches. 
in the House is thrown into sharp 
relief when compared with the 
‘‘rule’’ under which the bonus ques- 
tion will be considered. Ordinarily, 
when a bill has been reported by a 
committee of the House, particu- 
larly the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the recommended measure 
protected by the Rules Committee 
through a limitation on amendments 
or debate, or the general rules of 
the House. 


The usual procedure | 


is 





hours of general debate, might be 
called an open rule as distinguished 
from the ‘‘gag’’ rules frequently in- 
voked to protect important admin- 
istration bills from mutilating 
amendments. Exactly what consti- 
tuted a ‘‘gage’’ rule has never been 
adequately defined. But it generally 
applies to limitation on amend- 
ments. 


Substitute Bills. 


There ig another unusual factor 
bearing upon the pending consid- 
eration of the bonus issue. It is a 
situation where a substitute bill, in 
this case the Patman inflation mea- 
sure, might have a parliamentary 
advantage over the Vinson Bill—the 
one recommended by a standing 
committee. This is because the Pat- 
man substitute will be offered as 
an amendment to a bill being con- 


of the latter is read in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Thus, the first vote will be taken 
on the Patman Bill, or the substi- 
tute amendment. If it carries, the 
committee will then rise 
sume operation as the House of 
Representatives and a record vote 
will be taken on the bill. Should 
the Patman substitute be rejected 
in the Committee of the Whole, the 


Patmanites will have two Oppor- | 
| tunities to move to recommit the | restrictions and 
Vinson Bill to the Ways and Means | 


Committee. 
adopted, 


If this motion were 
the standing committee 


self and report out the Patman Bill. 





and re-| 


There is, perhaps, no sharper con- 
trast between the functioning of 
two legislative bodies than between 
the House and Senate. In the latter 
chamber the all-embracing rule of 
Senatorial courtesy prevails and a 
member may speak for hours, even 
days, on any subject under the sun 
should it suit his purpose to do so. 
With this seldom-suspended rule at 
his back, Senator Long last week 
told the Senate quite frankly that 
until he was quite ready he would 
not permit it to proceed to a vote 
on the controverted sections of the | 
$4,880,000,000 Work Relief Bill. The | 





'Sea-Borne Trade. 


A VAST BUSINESS 


New Powers for Coast Guard 
Sought in Revived War 
on the Smugglers. 








GOVERNMENT LOSS HEAVY 





By FRANK L. KLUCKHOHN. 





CAMPAIGNER 














WASHINGTON—Despite the end 
of prohibition, daring gangs of) 
liquor smugglers cost the United | 
States Government more than $30,- 
000,000 in lost internal revenue | 
taxes and customs duties last year. 
After an extremely short cessation 
the war against well-equipped 
smugglers is again being waged, | 
with the government 


Coast Guard service effective laws 
with which to smash a fesurrected 
and thriving rum-running business. 


asking Con-| 
gress to give to a greatly reduced | 





Secretary Morgenthau estimated 


recently that illicit alcohol is now | gangs in disposing 


entering the country at the rate of 
more than 2,225,000 gallons a year 
and is being sold at a price well 
below that normally made neces- 
sary by the internal revenue tax 
of $3.80 per gallon and the customs 
duty of $9.50 per gallon. From each 
of these illicit gallons of alcohol, he 
said, 2% gallons of whisky can be 
made. 

Just as in the days before pro- 
hibition, bootleggers are carrying 
this alcohol about the country in 
trucks, and bootleg rings, although 
reduced in number, are operating 
in the old manner, the Treasury 
Department reports. 


In prohibition days much illegal 





liquor was brought over the Cana- 
|dian border, but now practically all | 


House had passed the measure in a | of the illegal liquor is coming in on | 


few days under a 
plied only to the controverted sec- 
tions. 


Closure as a Remedy. 

There is a Senate remedy already 
at hand—cloture by which speech- 
makipg on an amendment ts lim- 


ited to one hour, once it is invoked. 
| Why is it not applied? 


is simple. Senators hesitate to ap- 


| ply it against one or a bloc of their 
reprisals | 


colleagues for fear of 
against themselves. If it were in- 
voked more frequently—it has rare- 


ly been used—there are ways of cir- | 


cumventing 
ditional 
speak. 

So it is that the House, with its 
iron-clad rules of 


it, by offering ad- 
amendments on which to 


procedure, 
cratic of the two legislative bodies. 


There the will of the majority al- 
would be called upon to reverse it- | 


ways prevails. In the Senate it is 
often the will of a minority. 


‘‘gag’’ that ap- | 


| United States.” 
| buyi ing alcohol in Belgium, Holland, | 


The answer | 


remains the more demo-| 


‘ing to smash up liquor rings within 


ships, ‘‘designed, built, and used. 
,exclusively for smuggling into the | 
Smugglers are| 


Guatemala, British Honduras, Mex- | 


ico, the Bahamas, and other points 
_at from 20 to 50 cents a gallon and) 


delivering it on American shores 
at a current price of $3.50 a gal-| 
lon—a large profit for an extremely | 
dangerous work. Most of this| 
liquor is coming into ports either’ 
on the North Atlantic or on the' 
Gulf. 

A Coast Guard service whose per- | 
sonnel has been cut to 10,000 men 
and whose annual appropriation 
has been reduced from $25,772,950 
for 1934 to $18,046,400 for 1935, is 
attempting to guard 10,000 miles of 
coast-line, with its many opportu-| 
nities for concealment, against | 
smugglers. At the same time 1,700 
inspectors of the tax unit are try-| 


i to 


to its one-time proportions, 
| 


Times Wide World. 
General Emilio Aguinaldo. 














AGUINALDO LOSES 


PRINCIPAL SUPPORT 





General Unlikely to Be Serious 


Contender for President 
of the Philippines. 





QUEZON IN FULL CONTROL 





By ROBERT AURA SMITH. 


| Specia! Correspondence, THE NEW YORK TIMES, 


MANILA.—There appears now to 
be little likelihood that the candi- 
dacy of General Emilio Aguinaldo 
for the Presidency of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth Government 


'will be pushed. The old campaign- 
|er’s principal support comes from 
the veterans of the Philippine Rev- 
/Olution and this group has decided 


not to enter political contests. 
There is some talk of organizing 
other political parties, and one or 


the country and to halt the use of | more of them might hit upon the 


false 
_fuges 


other 

the 
of spirits. 
fight against bootlegging 
costing the government 
$8,000,000 a year, Secretary 
genthau estimates. 


labels and 
employed by 


is now 


control the 


limit; 


beyond 


subter- | | general as a possible candidate. 
bootleg | one of the provinces, in fact, there 
The | appears to be a movement to co-or- 
dinate 


= | groups into a new labor party and 
wlOr- | 


In 


certain youth and laber 


the organizers have stated that 


'Aguinaldo would be their candidate. 

Legislation advocated by the gov-| So far, however, formation of oppo. 
ernment to meet the new bootleg’ sition parties has not passed the 
threat would extend the customs talk stage. 


twelve-mile | 
provide for more rigid en-|of Agriculture 


In the meantime the Department 
and Natural Re- 


forcement within the twelve-mile, sources is continuing its insistence 
limit, and encourage reciprocal leg- | that the lands of General Aguinaldo 


islation on the part of foreign coun- | 


| which have not been paid for shall 


tries by making ft an offense for! be returned to the government, 
our nationals and vessels to violate | This in itself is an indication that 
the revenue laws of such foreign|the majority party no longer feels 
countries and punish their nationals | it necessary to bid for the old man’s 
and vessels for violations of our | Support. 


revenue laws. 


At the present time there are | 
thirty-nine vessels known to be car- | 


rying contraband alcohol and Scotch 
| malt lying off our shores beyond 

' the twelve-mile limit waiting for a 
‘‘break’’ to make a dash to shore. 


sels are known to contain contra- 
band, Coast Guard officers 
forced to use grotesque means of 
foiling the offenders. Coast Guard 
craft have trailed some of these 
boats as far as 700 miles until the 
‘smugglers ran out of fuel and 
equipment and were forced into 
neutral ports. Because of the fact 
the with 


gunwales ‘liquid 


| Quezon at Top. 

The leadership of Manuel Quezon 
President of the Senate, is virtually 
unchallenged. Even the minority 
leaders have taken up the idea of 
cooperation with Quezon and it is 


possible that some of this group may 
Despite the fact that these ves-| 


are | 


eventually be affiliated with him, 


There is growing in the Philip- 
pines some division of opinion on 


‘the issue of political and economic 


alliances. This, of course, will re 
solve itself into a choice between 
urging a continuation of relation- 
ship to the United States or under- 
taking economic and political affili- 


-ation with Asia, presumably as a 
that contraband craft are loaded | 


wealth,’’ they are unable to carry 


a large supply of motor fuel. 


The Treasury Department does 
not believe that there is any dan- 
ger of the bootleg trade’s growing 
but it 
takes the position that smuggling 
must be reduced to a minimum 
quickly if a portion of the criminal 
element of the population. is not to 


| wax fat once again. 


part of the Japanese Pan-Asiatie 
program. 
The latter course is defended by 


|/some persons in the government as 
a logical step. On the other hand, 





there are those who fear this will be 
only the beginning of compléte 
domination by Japan. This group 
seems to be very much in the ma- 
jority at present, but its course of 
action will be determined in part 
by what relationship with the 
United States can be achieved. 
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a war fleet, while in the = ¥ 
able for war use. Fleet mobility | é in the area embrac 


in Pu et So n es 
hinges upon facilities for repairs, 6 5 ound, Hawaii, San 


| Diego and Panama, gives added se- 
I 
and upkeep of ships and the sUP-| curity to all the above bases and 
ply of stores and fuel. 


If a bill is considered not suf- 
ficiently important or controversial 
and the general rules of the House | 
apply, amendments to it must be | 
germane to the subject under dis- 











| 'im turn they give the fleet full mo 
Safe Anchorages. 


This second factor is, in turn, de-| 
pendent upon safe anchorages, gun- | 


protected, and rendered secure by | pines. 


all the means and weapons known 
to a modern army, in order that 


the fleet may be able to accomplish | ¢jons, 
unmolested | 


its refit and fueling 
from attack by the enemy’s sea and 
land power. 

Security in the Pacific from San 
Diego to the Island of Attu, the 


most western in the Alaskan Island | 


chain, and also security 
the Philippine 


in Guam, 
Archipelago and 


of the entire available 
of the United States within that 
vast area of ocean. 


base at Pear Harbor, if adequately 
defended and fully equipped, will 


give within a definite area full mo-| 
bility to the war fleet based there-| 


on. From this secure base, the 
fleet can reach any point threat- 


ened on the vast arc of the coast | will be needed in Alaska to deny 


line. 


This is the length and breadth of | 


Our security in the Pacific. The 
route between Hawaii and the Phil- 
ippine Archipelago, when taken by 
our fleet, is flanked by the Japa- 
nese mandated islands available for 
bases from which to sever the lines 
of communication of the fleet. The 
potential submarine and air bases 
in these flanking islands are astride 
the vital lines of communication of 
the United States to its possessions 
in the Western Pacific. 


Factors of Security. 

The security of. our defenses may 
be said to reside in three factors: 

(1) Fortifications, 
bile army and aircraft. 

(2) Naval bases for refit and sup- 
ply. 

(3) The war fleet of all types, 
cluding submarines and aircraft. 

Fostifications and a mobile army 
of all arms give initial security to 
a position, warding off all attacks 
by an enemy force, both military 
and naval. With the complete se- 
curity of the naval base and 
anchorage safeguards, the war 
fleet will be enabled to leave its 
base at will and return to it, when 
requiring the base’s resources. 

The naval base well guarded will 
give all manner of sustenance to 
the ships of the fleet and provide 
them with power, energy and mo- 
rale to keep their mobility undimin- 
ished. 

The war fleet is the active prin- 
cipal of our sea defenses. For its 
benefit the other elements owe 
their oreation. 


in- 


| miles from Hawaii via Guam. 

















bility in that area. 

The weak spot of our protection 
in the Pacific thus is the Philip- 
These islands are 4,500 
Ma- 
nila is defended by fixed fortifica- 
a mobile army, an air force 
and submarines. How impregnable 
the fortifications may be might be 
imagined when we know that they 
have by treaty remained in status 
quo since 1922. 

There exists no adequate naval 
base for the fleet in these islands. 


Therefore, after the arrival of the 
Panama demands the full mobility | 


war fleet! 


fleet in the Philippines, it could not 
expect to enjoy as complete mobil- 


ity as if the base were adequately 
| stocked 

The Hawaiian base constitutes a 
sturdy sentinel in the Pacific, po-| 
tentially guarding every point on) 
the arc of our coast line. The naval. 


with fuel and _ supplies, 
available for refit and repair of the 
several units of the fleet, even if 
amply protected by impnegnable 
fortifications and a powerful mo- 
bile army, including air forces. 
“Weakness in Alaska.” 

Alaska is the next weak link. 
These possessions are within range 
of a fleet given mobility from the 
base in Hawaii, but advance bases 


occupancy by an enemy’s warships 
of the many harbors that would 
otherwise be available for his small 
surface ships, submarines and air- 
craft. 

It being recognized in this 
country that the Philippine Islands 
are an important spearhead for our 
trade in the Orient. It seems cer 
tain that the future will prove the 
great advantage, to both the United 
States and the Filipino people, of 
continuance of United States pro- 
tection for the islands to prevent 
them from falling under the ham- 


is 


'mer of the highest bidder for eco 
| nomic benefits, which might change 
including mo-| 


the whole complexion of the secur- 
ity of our trade in the Orient and 
reduce the Filipinos to a subject 
people. 

If the United States expects to! 


remain secure in the Pacific area but would nullify the discharge 
the mobility of its fleet must be' rule under which a committee may 
assured, and this can be done only)», compelled to release a bill for a 
through the creation of adequate | floor vote upon the petition of 218 


naval base facilities. 

The United States, 
tion of building up 
elements in the Pacific, will be 
faced by the delicate diplomatic 
mission of assuring Japan of the 
purely defensive character of its 
undertakings. Japan and the 
United States have for years been 
selected by the world at large as 
the principals in the next war in 
the Pacific. The common sense of 
the people of both countries and the 
importance of the trade between 
the two nations seem sufficient evi- 
dence to discredit the credibility of 


with its mak! 


- such propaganda, 











its defensive’ 





‘of the 





cussion. Debate on amendments is 
limited to five minutes each for pro- 








ponents and opponents and the same 
rule of germanenese applies to de- 
bate. It is true that the latter may 
be circumvented by a member with 
a fair knowledge of parliamentary 
procedure, but it is also true that 
he may be held ‘‘out of order” by 
the presiding office, beyond whose 
rulings there is no appeal, 


Action on Bonus Issue. 

In the case of the bonus issue, the 
Rules Committee has acted in ad- 
vance to make germane to the Dill 
what otherwise would be out of or- 
der, thereby demonstrating that 
while the House may do anything of 
a parliamentary nature through its 
Rules Committee, the latter can 
never be unresponsive to the will of 
the majority. Should it ever be so, 
the powerful Rules Committee! 
would probably find itself reversed | 
on the floor, because, while its rec- | 
ommendations are followed as a| 
practical matter, they must be) é 
adopted by the body of the House | 
before becoming effective. | 

There are two bonus proposals be-| 
fore Congress. The Vinson Bill 
provides for payment of the bonus 
to veterans of the World War with- 
out specifying the source of the 
money; the Patman Bill specifies 
payments through the issue of paper 
money. While the Rules Commit- 
tee followed the recommendation 
of the Ways and Means Committee 
—which recommended that the Vin- 
son Bonus Bill be brought to the 
floor and passed—it was also re- 
sponsive to the will of the majority 
which insisted at least upon an op- 
portunity to express itself on the 
Patman Bill. 


An Argument Fails. 





that high praise 


and triple-sealed 


At first sight, America named the Silver Streak 
Pontiac the most beautiful thing on wheels. But even 


Get in, drive, and you’ll discover that this low-priced 
car is even better than it looks. It’s an unusually 
safe car with solid steel ‘“Turret-Top”’ Bodies by Fisher 














it’s even Better 
than it Looks! 
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4 General Motors Velue : 

the road—smooth, lively, easy to handle and easy on 
gas and oil. And, as such superfine features as silver- 
alloy bearings and a completely sealed chassis prove, 
Pontiac asks no odds of any car at any price when it 
comes to quality and dependability. A look, a ride and 
you'll decide—the car makes the price phenomenal. 

PONTIAC MOTOR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAH 


tells only half of Pontiac’s story. 


hydraulic brakes. It’s a marvel on 





Supporters of the Vinson bill in 
the Ways and Means group argued 
‘in vain that to report such a rule 
| would not only violate the integrity 
‘of the standing committee system |, 





members. 

The Patman bloc had tried unsuc- 
cessfully for the required number 
of signatures, and to permit consid- 
eration of the bill after its rejection | 
by the committee would make the | 
discharge a useless procedure. In| 
addition, was asked what is the | 
purpose of a standing committee of | 
the House if not to discriminate be-| 
tween legislative proposals? But to | 
no avail. The Rules Committee | 
must be responsive to predominant 
sentiment. 

The rule governing consideration | 
bonus bills, including one 
hour of debate on the rule and ten 
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AN ILL DAY. 

No more ominous word has been 
“spoken to a world that is longing for a 
period of international peace and good- 
will than that which came from Ger- 
many yesterday. The startling news is 
both a revelation of a long-concealed 
_and partly executed purpose and plan, 
and a defiance of the opinions of the 
rest of mankind that was prepared but 
a little time ago to forget the past. The 
change of outward attitude manifested 
in the conscription of millions for mili- 
tary training in the years of the imme- 
diate future can have but one of two 
interpretations: one a deliberate, venge- 
ful menace to the peace of Europe and 
the other a confession of a failure in 
domestic economic policies. From yes- 
terday will date a new period of 
anxiety and stress and strain. 


omnes 


COMPROMISE. 


According to many who have writ- 
“ten about politics, the whole art of it 
consists in readiness to make compro- 
mises. MACAULAY’S handful of men in 
@ stage coach had to make the neces- 
sary adjustments of travel or they 
could not get on at all. JOHN MORLEY 
was a pretty severe moralist, but in his 
book on “Compromise” he leaned 
rather strongly to the duty of a public 
“man, or a political party, to be prag- 
matic enough to get things done. At 
Washington it has long been the ap- 
parent rule to placate opponents by 
conceding to them sufficient points to 
win their votes, while leaving them 
\free to boast that they had had their 
way and secured the main objects for 
‘which they were striving. It is always 
easy to treat legislation as a kind of 
bargain, in the striking of which 
-something will be given in order that 
“much may be received. When an Ex- 
‘ecutive refuses to yield anything, it 
causes surprise. GROVER CLEVELAND 
would not budge an inch on the tariff, 
much to the astonishment of Senator 
GORMAN. A later instance was that of 














WOODROW WILSON. He could doubtless’ 


-have had the ratification of the League 
of Nations by the Senate had he been 
willing to assent to certain reserva- 
tions. But his resolve not do so re- 
mained unshaken, even though the re- 
sult was to kill the treaty. 
~ President ROOSEVELT has his own way 
-of effecting compromises. On some 
“subjects he will stick it out to the 
end, firm as granite. When he has con- 
cluded to do a little business with legis- 
_lators who are against some of his 
-measures, he contrives, or seeks, to 
keep the substance of what he wants 
while surrendering in minor matters of 
form. This appears to have been his 
~method in his employment bill. One of 
“its provisions was that the United 
States need not pay the prevailing rate 
of- wages on the projects which it un- 
dertook to finance. This was a position 
‘sound both industrially and financially. 
-But it was openly attacked by some 
‘labor leaders and by a large number 
of Senators. Finally a compromise was 
reached. It gave the President discre- 
tionary control over wages on new 
work-relief projects, subject to exist- 
ing law relating to prevailing scales on 
Federal buildings. Obviously, this left 
with him the final decision regarding 
relief wages, though he could gra- 
“ciously permit its opponents in the 
-Senate to assert that they had brought 
about its modification. All will depend 
upon how the provision works in prac- 
-tice. As it stands, it seems to be a de- 
—fensible compromise. 
It is clear that the process can be 
~carried too far. Mr. ROOSEVELT consent- 
ed to some additions to the Veterans’ 
Bill of last year which have returned 
-to plague him this year. Members of 
Congress are always on watch to see 
now much a President pledged to econ- 








omy will concede to them under legis- 
lative pressure. There is already talk 
of another bonus compromise. But it 
seerns plain that uniess the President 
refuses to admit any change for the 
worse in the bill, it will finally be car- 
ried over his veto and a bad matter 
made worse. The general method of 
the Chief Executive would seem to be 
this: He need not show himself inflex- 
ible upon minor matters. But when he 
has Jaid down for himself a distinct 
policy, and fixed a definite goal, he 
cannot turn back without weakening 
his authority and exposing himself to 
every wind of doctrine that may blow 
through the halls of Congress. 

A President may properly complain 
of attacks for allowing some bad bills 
to reach the statute book, provided 
that as a counterpoise he prevented 
bad ones from becoming law and suc- 
ceeded in carrying successfully through 
much good legislation. He may well 
retort to his critics: ‘‘ Before condemn- 
“ing me for what I have done, con- 
“sider what I have resisted.” The 
path of political compromise is lined 
with thorns as well as sometimes 
strewn with roses. 
tive who is able to keep his share of 
either fairly equal. 








EXHIBIT B. 


If any added evidence were required 
of the excesses in which some holding 
companies indulged during the boom 
era it would be supplied by the latest 
testimony before the New York State 
legislative committee investigating 
public utilities. Properties were ac- 
quired by one company from another at 
grossly inflated values, to the profit of 
promoters but at the expense of many 
innocent stockholders. Capitalization 
at thirty times earnings compared with 
a conservative ratio of 10 or 15 per 
cent. Securities were shuffled about in 
a manner to baffle any one but an ex- 
pert. Subsidiaries or affiliates rendered 
lucrative services at a price at that 
time beyond the reach of regulation. 
Holding companies were superimposed 


on other holding companies layer on 


layer like a birthday cake, with most of 
the icing on top—or at the sides. 

In so far as the Rochester transac- 
tion is concerned, there is nothing par- 
ticularly novel to record, except the 


| figures of alleged profit to the Long 


Island interests represented by Mr. 
PHILLIPS. Mr. ROOSEVELT himself made 
a speech there in 1930, assailing some 
of the evils of frenzied utility finance 
with which the public is now familiar. 
“I would like to know how far we can 
let these big mergers go,” he said, 
“when in some instances they take 
“over a company worth $200,000 and 
“then write it down on their books as 
“ costing $1,000,000, and issue stock for 
“it.” Referring specifically to the As- 
sociated Gas and Electric Company, he 
went on to complain of its non-coopera- 
tive attitude. Three years before, Pro- 
fessor RIPLEY of Harvard had quoted 
with approval a description of the cap- 
ital structure of the company as a 
‘financial nightmare.” In recent years 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Public Service Commission have re- 
peatedly objected to several of its prac- 
tices. Now Mr. MACK, counsel to the 
legislative committee, adds his censure: 
The Associated Gas, in my opin- 
ion, has so abused the holding com- 
pany that the day of the holding 
company as conceived by their oper- 
ations is gone, and whatever remains 
of the holding will he scrutinized 
very carefully. 

To this sentiment even those who be- 
lieve that the soundly financed, prop- 
erly conducted and effectively regulated 
holding’ company still has its-place in 
the utility field, and is capable of ren- 
dering a real public service, will say a 
hearty amen. 








A CHICAGOAN IN 
NANTUCKET. 

Professor ALLAN READ of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has been studying 
the linguistic peculiarities of the people 
of Nantucket. He files a report in 
American Speech. Unfortunately, his 
chief authority is a glossary contained 


in a letter written by an islander in | 
1848. As a guide to contemporary Nan- | 


tucketese, this is scarcely competent. 
The old-fashioned Cap’n must be a rare 
survival save as an honorary title. 
‘“ would be safe to address every second 
“man you meet as ‘captain,’”’. writes 
the professor, ‘and he likes it.” He 
particularly likes it if he is a “ foreign- 
r”’ from the mainland. In 1848 “ Coof”’ 
was the Nantucket name for a Cape 
Codder and ‘ Old-town Turkey” for a 
dweller in Martha’s Vineyard. 

It is to be feared that these delicacies 
have disappeared from an island over- 
run by “ off-islanders.’ A bit of good 
fortune, in particular a good marriage 
—presumably when at least one of the 
parties is forehanded—is or was ‘to 
sit in a butter tub.” That is worth pre- 
serving, but has it been preserved? Is 
a bungling job still called a “‘ foopaw ”’? 
This ig said to be the local pronuncia- 
tion of faux pas, learned by ancient 
whalers from their French brethren in 
the Pacific. Do the Nantucketeers have 
a private language of their own which 
they never bestow upon outsiders?” 

Whatever may be thought of the art 
of the makers of Nantucket dialect, 
the learned man from Chicago has an 
artlessness not usually attributed to his 
city. He gravely explains “ knock you 
into the middle of next” and “you 
can’t touch him with a ten-foot pole.” 
He even deems it necessary to inter- 
pret phrases strange to him in Nan- 
tucket but four or five hundred years 
old or more, such as “ by hook or by 
crook ”’ and “ out of the frying pan into 
the fire.’”’ He allows us to share with 
him this discovery: 


If one is prone to meddle he is said 


Happy the Execu-— 


change, 


| sum 
| the vast refunding undertaken by the 














to ‘‘ want to have a finger in the 

pie.’’ 

Grateful for this discovery, let us 
strike up THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK’S 
hymn, never so appropriate as in this 
year 1935: 

Around the board we eager all linger 

For what we can get to try, try, 

try, , 
To have a finger, a finger, a finger, 
To have a finger in the Christmas 
Pie. 


REFUNDING THE LIBERTYS. 


The Treasury’s call last week for re- 
demption of all of the First Liberty 
Loan Bonds now outstanding marks a 
further step in the refunding policy 
which has been aggressively and thus 
far successfully pursued by the Roose- 
velt Administration. On March 4, 1933, 
when control of the Government 
changed hands, more than $8,000,000,- 
000 was outstanding in First and 
Fourth Libertys, most of it bearing in- 
terest at the high rate of 414 per cent 
and the rest at 4 and 3% per cent. 
Since then five very large refunding 
operations have. been completed or be- 
gun: 

1. In October of 1933 the Treasury 
called for redemption about $1,900,000,- 
000 in Fourth Libertys, all bearing 4% 
percent. At the same time it offered 
in exchange for such securities, wheth- 
er called or uncalled, new bonds matur- 
ing in twelve years and paying 4% per 
cent only for the first year and 314 per 
cent thereafter. In response to this 
offer $900,000,000 in Fourth Libertys 
were tendered in exchange. 

2. This reduced to about $1,000,000,- 
000 the Fourth Libertys already called. 
In the following April (1934) the 
Treasury made its second proposal: 
this time offering new twelve-year 
bonds paying the flat rate of 3% per 
cent. About $800,000,000 of the Fourth 
Libertys were now tendered in ex- 
change, and the comparatively small 
balance of $200,000,000 was redeemed 
in cash. 

3. Almost simultaneously with this 
operation, another large block of Fourth 
Libertys—amounting to about $1,250,- 
000,000—was called for redemption in 
the following October (1934). Interest 
rates continued to operate in the Gov- 
ernment’s favor. On this occasion hold- 
ers of the called 4%, per cent bonds 
were given their choice of exchanging 
them either for twelve-year bonds bear- 
ing 314 per cent or for four-year notes 
bearing 212. Owners of more than 
$1,000,000,000 in the called issues ac- 
cepted one or the other of these offers, 
again leaving only $200,000,000 to be 
redeemed in cash. 

4. On the very day after the Gov- 
ernment’s books were closed on this ex- 
the Treasury called for re- 
demption in April, 1935, still another 
large block of Fourth Libertys, amount- 
ing in this case to about $1,900,000,000. 
In exchange for these Libertys it has 
offered new twenty-year bonds bearing 
interest at the remarkably low rate of 
27, per cent. The books are still open 
for this exchange. 

0. Finally, on Thursday of last week 
the Treasury called for redemption next 
June all of the First Libertys outstand- 
ing, amounting to about $1,900,000,000 
and bearing interest variously at 4%, 
4 and 3% per cent. The terms of an 
exchange offer will doubtless be an- 
nounced before June 15. 

The aggregate sum involved in all of 
these refunding operations, completed 
or begun, is nearly $7,000,000,000—a 
which compares favorably with 








British Government in 1932, when it 
converted into bonds bearing 342 per 
cent about £2,000,000,000 of its war 
debt, previously bearing 5 per cent. 
Provided the later operations are as 
successfully managed as the earlier 
ones, the direct result will be a saving 
to the Treasury of more than $75,000,- 
000 annually in interest. This saving 
will offset much of the cost of carry- 
ing the new debt which has been piling 
up, chiefly in the hands of the banks, 
in consequence of the Government’s 
borrowing to meet its large emergency 
expenditures. 





INTO THE STR ATOSPHERE. 


According to researches conducted in 
the great wind-tunnel of Langley Field 


| 600 miles an hour is about the best that 


| can he expected of an airplane in the 
"a } 


dense, turbulent dregs of the atmos- 
phere that meteorologists call the trop- 
osphere, and this with an expenditure 
of energy out of all proportion to the 
speed. We must leap into the strato- 
sphere if we would breakfast in London 
and dine in New York on the same day. 
In the thin air of that weatherless re- 
gion, where only zephyrs blow and 
where one day is much like another, 
906 miles may be covered in an hour 
with engines no more powerful than 
those now mounted in planes. 

WILEY POST has proved this theory 
by flying from Los Angeles to Cleve- 
land in the record-breaking time of 8 
hours and 4. minutes. To be sure, he 
fell short of the 500 miles an hour that 
might have been attained in a craft 
especially constructed for stratosphere 
flying. But if he can drive the now an- 
tiquated Winnie Mae, never good for 
more than 180 miles an hour, at an av- 
erage speed of 253 miles and at times 
340, he has demonstrated what the fu- 
ture holds out. His crude plane bears 
about the same relation to the strato- 
sphere craft of the future that the Santa 
Maria of Columbus bears to a modern 
liner. We must sit in hermetically 
sealed cabins and breathe an artificial 
atmosphere made to order. The wings 
that sustain us must be different from 
those we know, if heavy loads are to 


| be carried. Engines, too, must be modi- 


fied. Clearly there is work for the en- 
gineer to do if we are to vault far into 
the upper air and travel with the least 
effort. We need more Wiley Posts to 





show us the way and tell what difficul- 
ties must be faced before the technician 
can help us. 


“OR RACE OR CREED.” 


Last Friday in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine the last rites were held 
for MICHAEL PUPIN, the herdboy of 
Serbia who became the world-famous 
American physicist. Recognized in his 
profession by his election to the presi- 
dency of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, he was 
more widely known and beloved as the 
“immigrant” who became the “ inven- 
tor.” As a scientist he found in his long 
distance studies “‘ concrete physical evi- 
dence that God loves the soul of man” 
into which “ the spirit of the Lord has 
planted liberty.” 

It is an impressive sequence that to- 
day the son of a slave receives like at- 
tention on his way to the grave—who 
beholding the glory of the Lord found 
the same liberty and is “ changed into 
the same image from glory to glory.” 
“ Gangway” is given to the soul of 
RICHARD B. HARRISON by whose simple, 
reverent art the poignant incidents of 
the pilgrimage of life have been glori- 
fied even as the faith of PUPIN was 
strengthened by science. Religion offers 
its requiem alike to both who have, 
each in his own faith and work, made 
mortal life a nobler calling. 


A TOO EASY SOLUTION. 


A newspaper in Mississippi, The 
Jackson Daily News, is troubled at the 
differences between the President and 
the utility companies. After showing 
how both the alleged facts and the cor- 
rect public policies are not agreed upon, 
it asks, “Why Not Use Common 
Sense?” Let both sides settle down to 
a study and analysis of the statistics, 
let them come to a common under- 
standing about the true course to be 
followed in the interest of the public 
welfare, and the quarrel would speedily 
be ended. Yet there are several obsta- 
cles in the way. One is that the figures 
adduced are miles apart. The other is 
suggested by what the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table said when the young 
man asserted that nothing was neces- 
sary except the application of common 
sense. ‘“‘Ah, but when you say com- 
‘“‘mon sense you mean your sense, not 
“mine.” More than one official and 
private negotiator in the matter of 
rates for electric power has run upon 
that troublesome distinction. 

It is also often forgotten by would- 
be peacemakers in all this utility busi- 
ness that a great many men, some of 
them powerful in political affairs, do 
not want to make peace. In the con- 
tinued agitation and disputes they see 
a great political asset for themselves. 
It enables them to furbish up their old 
speeches against the corporations in 
general, and to pose once more as ar- 


dent friends of the people determined 


to bring about Government ownership 
and operation. Already they have seen 
elections won on this issue, and be- 
lieve that many more can be. To in- 
duce them to apply the text of common 
sense, or of any sense whatever except 
that of self-interest, would be to look 
for a sacrifice of private advantage for 
the sake of the general good. To find 
men in Congress willing to do that 
would require something stronger than 
the lantern of DIOGENES. 





LACHISH. 


In the second Book of Kings there 
is a dramatic story of AMAZIAH, King 
of Judah, who sent word to JEHOASH, 
King of Israel, with no kindly import 
(‘come let us look each other in the 
face”) and got in answer the fable of 
the thistle and the cedar of Lebanon, 
which was a diplomatic way of telling 
AMAZIAH to mind his own business. 
But AMAZIAH “would not hear,” so 


| they ‘looked one another in the face,” 


with the result that AMAZIAH was de- 
feated, the walls of. Jerusalem were 
broken, and gold and silver and hostages 
were taken to Samaria. It is asked 
in the customary phrase: “ Are not the 
“rest of the acts of AMAZIAH written 
“‘in the book of the Chronicles of the 
“Kings of Judah?” but all that is 
written in these chronicles is the brief 
story of his death. He fled to Lachish 
to escape conspirators among his own 
people, but was overtaken there and 
slain. 

But there are fresh “ chronicles ’’ just 
unearthed which came into last week’s 
news from this same city—and of great 
interest especially to those to whom the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are precious books. Every letter 
of the Hebrew inscriptions preserved on 
porcelain will be of “ priceless value,” 
Dr. HARRINGTON of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution has said. We infer that this 
means linguistically valuable to schol- 
ars, but they will have an even greater 
significance in that these “ inscrip- 
tions’ were written contemporaneously 
and in a form of scripture that is still 
used by Jews throughout the world. 
They belong, it is thought, to the ar- 
chives of the city of Lachish and were 
the work of scribes who were witnesses 
of the events or reported what was day 
by day news. That it disturbs the 
theories of “higher critics” will be 
welcome word even to them whose 
eagerness is always to find the truth. 








ALONE. 


Each goes to his Gethsemane alone. 
For each the lonely garden waits; 

The worlds of men unheeding pass 
Beyond the twilight gates. 


There in the vesper silence of the leaves 
To love there is no Jast appeal. 

To friendship dreaming in the dusk; 
Alone, each heart must kneel. 


Remember them, O Master, in that hour 
When boast and pomp are laid away— 
Bring Try love close to them who have 
Fergotten how to pray! 
ARTHUR. WALLACE PEACH, 





Topics of The Times 





We are getting to be un- 

Bursting duly afraid of the radio. 

in When a statesman with a 

Air. cause or an axe goes on the 

air he modestly claims 20,- 

000,000 listeners and upward. The odd 

thing is that few rise to question his 

figures. Are there not 18,000,000 homes 

with radios in the country? Are there 

not 4.1 persons per family? Doesn’t 

this make something like 75,000,000 lis- 

teners hanging on the orator’s every 
word? 

But no one really knows how many 
of the nation’s radios are tuned in on 
this particular earth-shaking event. We 
know the millions of radios that are 
not attuned: the dials turned to the 
dance music programs, the comedians, 
the face creams, the shaving soaps, the 
folksongs, the cigarettes, the rumbas. 
No doubt, when you have made all de- 
ductions, like an income-tax statement, 
there will still be an impressive re- 
mainder. A national figure over the 
radio may address perhaps five million 
listeners. 

But his speech on the front page of 
the papers next day will have 35,000,000 
readers. 


The chances are slight that 
the Strachey affair will lead 
to international complica- 
tions. But if any likelihood 
of trouble with the British 
Government exists it might be obviated 
by arranging a debate between Mr. 
STRACHEY and Mr. H. G. Weis. That 
would make it an all-British final. If 
Mr. StracHeEy wins, the Bank of England 
will shake to its foundations. If Mr. 
WELLS gets the better of it, the recon- 
struction of England will move more 
gradually and scientifically. Americans 
would merely supply the audience. 

It ought to be a good debate, because 
both Englishmen are brilliant. Mr. 
STRACHEY has never been in Russia and 
is therefore an ardent Communist. On 
the other hand, Mr. WELLS is fresh from 
an interview with STALIN, whom he 
failed to convert to his own views. He 
should therefore have no. difficulty in 
showing that communism, at least in its 
present form, is a snare and a delusion. 


All- 
British 
Final? 


Forward-looki 
of education re naturally 
outraged when they look 
about and see on every hand 
propagandists trying to prop- 
agandize the youth of the nation. It’s 
a shame, and all the greater because it 
sadly interferes with the professors of 
education and the other professors in 
their work of ‘‘conditioning’’ the youth 
of the nation. How oan a trained 
pedagogue successfully condition a boy 
or girl for the new collective society 
when the capitalist propagandists are 
always breaking in? 

The distinction between conditioning 
a high school boy and propagandizing 
him is so clear that nothing further 
need be said. It is like the difference 
between a thousand letters to Congress 
in favor of the World Court and a thou- 
sand letters against the World Court. 
The pro-World Court letters are inter- 
nationalist propaganda. The anti-World 
Court letters are from writers thorough- 
ly conditioned to the Truth. 


There is one ancient 
form of propaganda 
which, oddly enough, 
has escaped the atten- 
tion of the friends of 
truth. And yet it would be hard to think 
of any branch of salesmanship which 
makes use of so much high pressure, 
so much misrepresentation, so much ap- 
peal to the emotions as against bal- 
anced reason. This is the form of prop- 
aganda employed by any young man 
who is trying to get a young woman to 
marry him. 

A young man engaged in such an en- 
terprise will make statements which 
Professor TUGWELL would punish with 
twenty years in jail if made by a ketch- 
up manufacturer. The young man in 
question will declare, for instance, that 
life without that particular young wo- 
man is not worth while. Yet there are 
insurance tables to show that 98 per 
cent of all young men so rejected man- 
age to live to the age of 65. There are 
emotional moments when the young 
salesman will tell the prospect that 
since the world began there was never 
a woman like her. But here again the 
Bureau of the Census probably has 
tables to show that there are at least 
fifteen young women quite as good to 
every block in cities of 100,000 people or 
less. There are thirty-five such young 
women for every block in cities of more 
than half a million people. 

Everybody. smiles at the famous sales- 
talk concerning two people who can 
live on less than one; but it is no smil- 
ing matter. It is vicious propaganda. 


g professors 
Pro 
and 

Anti. 


One 
Notorious 
Propaganda. 


A lecturer need not be a 
propagandist. As one lec- 
turer has recently said, he 
need not advocate anything.. 
He may just write books 
and make speeches. Nobody threatened 
to deport a lecturer named CHARLES 
DicKENS because he made harsh re- 
marks about a number of American in- 
stitutions, ranging all the way from 
slavery and repudiation to cuspidors. 
Americans were very angry with 
DickENS when his books on America 
came out with all the unkind remarks. 
They were so angry that they bought 
his books Nke anything to feed their 
sense of outrage. 

Or did they buy ‘Martin Chuzzlewit”’ 
because they couldn’t stay angry? There 
is quite an idea there. If a lecturer on 
communism wants to avoid all chance 
of trouble with our Department of Jus- 
tice, why doesn’t he put into his lecture, 
along with the collapse of the profit 
system and the grumblings of the pro- 
letariat, a couple of characters like 
Sairey Gamp and Mr. Micawber? No- 
body would dream of arresting him. 


To 
Avoid 
Arrest. 


But always the thing to re- 
member is that under our 
democratic-capitalistic system 
all sorts of propagandists are 


All 
Same 
Shade. 


always after our people and. 


our young. In the non-capitalist non- 
democratic countries, on the other 
hand, there are no propagandists. There 
are only conditioners who all belong to 
the government and operate-in the 
schools, the newspapers and on the 
radios. As a result the ‘people condition 
beautifully—a lovely even color like 
three weeks at Miami, 
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Opinion on Current Issues 





Editorial Views 


OUR POLICY IN CUBA. 


From The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

The Roosevelt administration reversed 
the Republican policy of American over- 
lordship, repealed the Platt Amendment 
and told the Cubans to govern them- 
selves and try to make a good job of it. 
The failure of the Cubans, ever since 
the expulsion of the red-handed Ma- 
chado, has been amazingly complete. 
Nevertheless, the United States policy 
is the only correct one. Threat of inter- 
vention under the terms of the Platt 
Amendment would not conceivably have 
prevented the present disturbance. It 
might, on the other hand, have turned 
the hostility of either or both of the 
conflicting parties directly against the 
United States. 


“UNLIMITED DEBATE.” 


From The Boston Herald. 

When Calvin Coolidge was Vice Presi- 
dent and presiding officer he studied the 
Senate rules carefully, with the idea 
that he might assert himself. He dis- 
covered very quickly that he was help- 
less. The ‘‘unlimited debate’”’ and re- 
lated regulations made him a mere orna- 
ment. The Senate can, when it chooses, 
apply cloture, but it seldom chooses to 
do so. It refuses to make any perma- 
nent modification. 

The people of Louisiana are primarily 
responsible for sending the Kingfish to 
the Senate, but not for allowings him 
free rein there. Until that body as a 
whole realizes how harmful and even 
dangerous the preserft procedure is, the 
Hueys will go their erratic ways. 


NOT AROUND THE CORNER. 
From The Washington Post. 

It is very noteworthy that the sporadic 
business improvement under way for 
several months has not been followed by 
any pronounced let-down in activity. 
This is the more cheering in view of the 
present unsettled state of the country 
and the world at large. We have not 
reached the point, however, where it is 
safe to indulge in predictions that the 
depression will soon be relegated to the 
past. Like ancient assurances that pros- 
perity was just around the corner, the 
belief that the depression has been 
routed is the expression of a wishful 
thinking. 

It would be dangerous if that psychol- 
ogy should supplant concerted and in- 
tensified effort to make the prospects 
of recovery more sure. 


BRAZIL’S OPEN DOOR. 
From The Detroit Free Press. 

Already there are ‘some 200,000 Japa- 
nese in Brazil—23,000 entered in 1931 
alone. They are industrious farmers 
and, apparently, are not disliked by the 
Brazilians, although they are admitted 
on a quota basis. 

The success of the Japanese in coming 
right under our noses and establishing 
themselves in a venture that promises 
to be vastly profitable to them does not 
speak very well for our vaunted initia- 
tive and enterprise. 

While we have been wrangling over 
the open door in China, Japan has suc- 
ceeded in getting a very large toe in the 
door of the country in South America 
with which our trade heretofore has 
always been the most considerable. 


CONSTRUCTIVE REPUBLICANISM 


From The Syracuse Post-Standard. 

Republican leadership has reached a 
sorry state, if it must depend upon a 
split in the opposing party for its gains. 

If the Republican party is to serve, it 
must build itself upon constructive prin- 
ciples. 

It must know how to put men to work, 
how to keep them at work, how to pro- 
mote their welfare and the welfare of 
their children. 

It can be done—and this the Repub- 
lican party should do. This is the task 
to which it should dedicate itself. 

Any victory would be a sorry and 
empty victory if it could be accounted 
for alone by a possible split between the 
main body of the Democratic party and 
Senator Huey Long, or some other. 


SIZING UP HUEY LONG. 


From The Portland Oregonian. 

There can be no doubt that Long has a 
heavy following, not only of radio lis- 
teners but of partisans and even be- 
lievers. Johnson said that Long’s ap- 
peal is to the ‘“‘lunatic fringe.’’ That is 
not taking Long seriously enough. His 
appeal is also to discontent, to poverty 
and to desperation. The serried ranks 
of these are still vast. An abiding faith 
in American good sense forbids the 
thought that Long will become a formid- 
able candidate for President, but it 
would be taking him less seriously than 
his present position before the public 
warrants to say that he may not be a 
troublesome factor a | next year’s cam- 
paign. 


eat 


PREPAREDNESS FOR WAR. 
From The Lynchburg News. 

It is significant that in the forefront 
of the fire-eaters, the viewers-with- 
alarm, tremblers-at-shadows were Sena- 
tors who had successfully fought all ef- 
forts toward international peace agree- 
ments, all suggestions for cooperation 
to prevent war, all proposals for settle- 
ment of international differences in de- 
cent and civilized ways. 

The worst of it is that they are right 
in their demands for preparations for 
war, whatever may be said of their reck- 
less words inciting to war. That is to 
say, they are right if their policies of 
holding aloof and of refusing all peace- 
ful means of preventing wars are right. 


AS SEEN IN CANADA. 


From The Ottawa Journal. 

For us here in Canada the story of 
Roosevelt might well be taken to heart. 
For what it tells us, or should tel’ us, is 
that government in these days is a des- 
perately difficult thing, beset with 
doubt. It tells us to be more tolerant 
and more fair and less critical of those 
who are charged with the government 
of our own country. It is easy to sit 
behind some desk or above the battle 
and chart out policies that seem tri- 





umphant on paper; it is another matter | 
to translate those policies into effective 
combat with the thousand and one dif- 
ficulties and problems, most of them | 
unpredictable, that assail the world to- 
day. 


_ or killed, 
| inroad upon that citizen’s rights than 


Quotation Marks 


CAPITAL’S ALARMS. | 


By SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD. 


In His Judgment There Can Be 
Until Confidence Is Restored. serio: 


Recovery must be founded on confi- 
dence, for without confidence capital 
will not venture, and without new cap- 
ital invested business will not expand. 
There is plenty of capital available, but 
the confidence ig lacking. The succes- 
sion of many experimental devices to 
recapture prosperity confuses and 
frightens the business man. 


CUBA’S TROUBLES. 


By SUMNER WELLES. 


She Must Put Her H-use in Order Without Aid 
From the United States, Which Has 
Renounced Intervention. 


The solution of their political difficul- 
ties lies now solely in Cuban hands. We 
have abrogated the Platt Amendment. 
We have renounced the rights of in- 
tervention which we had previously se- 
cured, and we have made it emphatic- 
ally clear that this government would 
interfere neither directly nor indirectly 
in the internal concerns of the Cuban 
people. 

When any people has suffered eco- 
nomic prostration coincident with 2 
political dictatorship, and the dictator 
ship is overthrown by popular uprising, 
it is almost inevitable that for a period 
of time that country will pass through 
varying stages of political unrest. That 
is what occurred in Cuba. 


A CONSTITUTION TEST. 


By A. A. BERLE, JR. 


He Points Out That the Supreme Court Wag 
Unanimous on One Issue, That of 
Fundamental] Honesty. 


The only force which can upset the 
Constitution is a combination of stupid- 
ity and dishonesty. It is interesting ta 
note that the Supreme Court, although 
divided sharply on the legal issues, 
could come to a unanimous conclusion 
on one issue, and that the issue of 
fundamental honesty. 

There was no constitutional right ta 
be dishonest. There is a sovereign 
power to be sd, inherent in the mere 
existence of sovereignty. No constitu 
tion can avoid this. If one may draw 
the conclusion, it is that whichever way 
the tide goes, whether to the left or te 
the right, if the result has an inherent 
integrity, the Constitution stands up}; 
otherwise, it does not. 


A DARK PICTURE, 


By DONALD R. BICHBERG. 


in His Opinion Would Follow Senator 
Borah’s Plan to Make Over NRA. 


Senator Borah’s plan to scrap all of 
the NRA except minimum wages, max- 
imum hours and the prohibition of child 
labor is what the most reactionary mo- 
nopolistic rulers of big business have 
been urging privately and sometimes 
publicly for several months. 

Under this program the wage-earner, 
consumer, and small business man will 
be stripped of any real protection 
against unfair competition. Monopolies 
will flourish, unemployment will in- 
crease, farm prices and wages will fall 
and relief burdens will rise. 


What 


THE ROOSEVELT FAMILY. 


By the President. 


In a Letter to a Jewish Editor He Traces Descent 
From an Ancestor Who Came From 
Holland Before 1648. 


All I know about the origin of the 
Roosevelt family in this country is that 
all branches bearing the name are ap- 
parently descended from Claes Martens- 
sen van Roosevelt, who came from Hol- 
land some time before 1648—even the 
year is uncertain. 

Where he came from in Holland I do 
not know, nor do I know who his 
parents were. There was a family of 
the same name on one of the Dutch 
islands, and some of the same name liv- 
ing in Holland as lately as thirty or 
forty years ago, but, frankly, I have 
never had either the time or the inclina- 
tion to try to establish the line on the 
other side of the ocean before they came 
over here, nearly 300 years ago. 

In the dim distant past they may have 
been Jews or Catholics or Protestants— 
what I am more interested in is whether 
they were good citizens and believers in 
God; I hope they were both. 


A SCIENTIST’S RELIGION. 


By MICHAEL PUPIN. 


In an Interview Just Before His Death He 
Affirmed His Belief in Life Beyond the Grave. 


The real purpose of science is not 
merely to make material things, inven- 
tions to increase wealth and comfort. 
If science does not help to give me and 
others a better faith to live by, a better 
understanding of the Creator, a closer 
relationship to God, so that I can better 
carry out the divine purpose, then I am 
a failure. * * * The soul of man is 
the highest product of God’s creative 
handiwork. Now, after God has spent 
untold time in creating man and endow- 
ing him with a soul, which is the re- 
flection of his image, is it reasonable 
to suppose that man lives here on earth 
for a brief span and then is extinguished 
by death? That the soul perishes with 
the physical body? That it existed in 
vain? 


SHIP SUBSIDIES. 


By BENN BARBER. 


Admiralty Counsel, Who Proposes a Differentials 
Plan to Calculate Government Aid. 


Another mileage method must be de- 
vised te replace the demonstrated faults 
of the present system. With the wealth 
of statistical information at hand 
through practical operation of Ameri- 
can-flag vessels since the war, a single 
simple measure can certainly be for- 
mulated. It is suggested that the dif- 
ferentials on each direct route shall be 
accurately computed and reduced to a 
mileage figure and that this mileage 
figure be averaged on all direct routes 
and that this average be the subsidy 
allowed. 


WAR TIME PROFITS. 


By PATRICK J. HURLEY. 


In Denouncing Them, the Ex-Secre of War 
Makes a Contrast With the Soldier’s fice. 


It is unpatriotic to compel one man tq 
endure the hardships of war, perhaps 
to give his life, while another is earning 
profits from war. 

The power to require a citizen to enter 
military service, perhaps to be injured 
is unquestionably a greater 


anything that could be done toward 
using that citizen’s property in the ser 
vice of the government. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES ON LEADING 


TOPICS IN THE. NEWS _ 





PREVENTING WAR 


Change in the League of 
Nations Suggested 








To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler in his re- 
cent Carnegie Endowment 
stressed the necessity for a new appli- 
‘cation’ of the federal principle in the 
field of international relations. 


call for a close international federation 


in the form of a single government. The | 


need is rather for an organizing prin- 
ciple designed to preserve to each na- 
tion self-government in local affairs, 


with a united delegation to a common | 


international agency of those powers 
and functions which must be exerted on 
the part not of a single nation but of all 
nations. | 

The absence of such a principle from 
the organization of the League of Na- 
tions is making itself felt on every 
hand. The present method of representa- 
tion in the League rests on no sound 
basis of economic or political power. 
The population of a League member 
may increase or decrease; its resources, 
human and material, may be wasted or 
conserved; its standards of living may 
rise or fall, without any corresponding 
change in representation. 


Federal Principles Needed. 


It is impracticable to assume that the 
League of Nations can undertake the en- 
forcement of international law in the 
absence of a controlling economic and 


the members in their legitimate desire 


to realize and sustain rising standards | 


of living all along the line. In other 


sovereignty if the interests of the na- 
tions individually and severally are to 
be distinguished. 

Although Dr. Butler lays a discerning 
finger. on the real weakness in the 
League’s organization, he fails to indi- 


cate what changes in the federal prin- | 
ciple itself are required in order to give | 
adequate protection through representa- | 


tion to national sovereignty. 
Of what avail would be a measure of 
sovereignty that perpetuated the ex- 


tremes that gave rise to the World War | 
We need a | 


easure of sovereignty, of capacity to | 
= a | moths, it cannot exterminate them east | 


of its borders and, until they are ex- | 


and this economic war? 


compete and cooperate, designed to pre- 
vent the violent forward surging of one 
industry at the expense of another in- 
dustry; one nation at the expense of 
another nation. 


Expansion Too Rapid. 


The excessive rate of industrial ex- 


pansion today, which makes for destruc- | 


tive competition and cooperation, is not 
alone the result of individual gain- 
seeking, as Dr. Butler would have us 
understand. Collectively, the nations 
are expanding at a rate which prevents 
the parent industry, agriculture, from 
raising its standards of production and 
meeting the cost of soil upkeep. 

If the federal principle is to find ap- 
plication in League organization, the 
basis’ upon which sovereignty is con- 
veyed into the representative assemblies 
of the League will have to undergo re- 
vision. Sovereignty will have to be in- 


terpreted in terms of competition and | 


_ this work. There is no evidence so far | an exact application. The population of 


cooperation directed toward a new end. 


It will have to be interpreted in terms | 


of a principle that will prevent one in- 
dustry or nation from expanding at the 


expense of another industry or nation. | 
| York for the past ten years would in a 


| comparatively short time complete a | 
most important work of conservation | 


It will have to be interpreted in terms 
of a principle designed to prevent the 


whole from going in the wrong direc- | 
_and relieve New York of the necessity | 


‘tion; designed to prevent expansion at 
the growing expense of income. 

The transfer of earnings that belong 
in the upkeep account into industrial 
expansion, into consumption, is re- 
sponsible for a rate of industrial expan- 
sion which makes destructive competi- 
tion and cooperation inevitable. The 
nations have finally reached the point 
where the cost of economic and military 
war and the cost of upkeep are irrecon- 
cilable. If capital and labor refuse to 
treat the cost of capital-labor upkeep 
tas a. first charge on earnings, war will 
-eontinue until it destroys civilization. 

SCOVILLE HAMLIN. 

New York, March 13, 1935. 


ODD DUST STORM 


Snow and Ice Fell Through One 
Over Iowa Last Month 











To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Owing to the lack of rain, the dust 

storms of the region west of the ninety- 
fifth meridian during the past few 
months have been unusually severe. 
Strong gales have denuded many farms 
of top soil, landing it in dunes and hog- 
backs upon the lands of neighbors. In 
each area the damage is almost irrep- 
arable. It has been gaid from time to 
time that ‘‘one man’s loss is another’s 
gain,” but that moth-eaten wisecrack 
expresses only a vague truth; here and 
there areas are practically beyond rec- 
lamation. 
- One must bear in mind that the re- 
gion, popularly ‘‘the plains,’”’ is covered 
to a depth of many feet with wind- 
blown rock waste—the disintegration of 
the Rocky Mountains. Much of the wear 
and tear, the product of wind erosion, 
is swirled into the streams of the Mis- 
souri-Mississippi watershed and is borne 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Geologists tell 
us that the Gulf of Mexico once extend- 
ed as far north as the mouth of the 
Ohio River. Wind and weather have 
scored and scoured the granitic crests 
of the ranges, and the scourings have 
built the great flood plain of the Lower 
Mississippi. Each year the river drops 
millions of tons of sediment. Almost 
within the memory of man it has built 
a delta half as large as the State of 
Rhode Island. 

One of the worst dust storms of rec- 


ord occurred on Feb. 24 and 25. Sam- | 


ples of the dust collected under unusual 
conditions at Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
sent here for examination. 
to the observer: ‘‘First there was a fall 


of two inches of snow, followed by sleet | 
and a hail of ice pellets, the latter meas- 


uring-as much as half an inch in diam- 





report | 


Such | 
an application, he explained, would not | 








‘menace to the forests, 











eter. The ice pellets encountered some 
sort of dust pollution in the air and left 
a marked discoloration on the snow.” 
The observer melted some of the ice 
pellets and sent the residue here. The 
physical analysis showed that the storm 
of precipitation had swept through the 
dust storm. The dust particles, all near- 


ly the same in size, consisted of feld- 


spar, quartz and half-burnt coal. Clay 
products and organic matter were else- 
where—winds have a wonderful sorting 
power. The presence of the coal parti- 
cles does not require explanation. The 
feldspar and the quartz were once a 
part of the granite ridges of the Cana- 
dian Rockies. : 

Just how long they were on their way 
is a matter of speculation. In the course 
of time, some of them at least will help 
to grow cotton—or. to fill the Gulf of 
Mexico. OBSERVER. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y., March 12, 1935. 


PROJECT FOR CCC 


Help 








in Exterminating Gypsy 
Moths Is Recommended 





To the Editor of The New York Times: 

In the annual report of the State Con- 
servation Department, just issued, Com- 
missioner Osborne says: ‘‘The most 
alarming development of the year was 
the discovery about July 1 of a very 
bad gypsy-moth outbreak in the Bronx. 


The proposed control program there is 


scarcely inaugurated at this writing, 
consequently very few details can be 
given.’’ 

For more than thirty years Massachu- 


_ setts has been fighting the gypsy moths 
political principle designed to protect | 


and has spent millions of dollars in an 
effort to prevent their spread. It has 
failed for lack of funds and men, and 


| the moths have spread steadily west- 
words, the federal principle must pro- | 


vide an adequate measure of national | 


ward from the coast at an average prog- 
ress of six miles a year. Twelve years 
ago they crossed the eastern line of 
New York and obtained lodgment in 
several border counties. From that 
time the Conservation Department has 


_been fighting them on a 400-mile front 


to prevent their spread. 

Since New York established its bar- 
rier zone the moths have made no fur- 
ther westward progress, but there has 


been no noticeable diminution in. the 
| moths east of that zone. 


Danger Lies to the East. 
While New York has successfully op- 
pdsed the westward advance of the 


terminated, they will continue to be a 
orchards and 
shade trees of the entire country. Once 
they break through this State’s barrier 


zone the possibility of ever exterminat- 


ing them will be extremely small and 
the annual cost of controlling them will 
be enormous. 

The extermination of the gypsy moths 
is not a ‘problem of New York State 
alone or of New York and New Eng- 
land. It is nation-wide. Lack of men 
and money has-prevented New York 
from doing more than stop the west- 
ward advance of the moths. If they are 
to be exterminated there must, and 
probably should, be Federal assistance. 

A small percentage of the CCC in 
New York State is now being used on 
gypsy-moth work but it is only about 
enough to make up for the reduced ap- 
propriation that the State is making for 


of an intensive campaign from the Hud- 
son River east to Cape Ann and Cape 
Cod. Such a campaign conducted along 
lines as effective as those used in New 


of spending $150,000 a year on work 


| that never can be wholly effective. 


HERBERT F. PRESCOTT. 
Albany, N. Y., March 12, 1935. 


OUR AIR DEFENSE 


Reassurance Wanted About Pro- 
tection in New York 











To the Editor of The New York Times: 

The clamor for more adequate air 
armaments growing continually louder, 
and being to all appearance fostered by 
groups who intend them as a precau- 
tionary measure against possible inva- 
sion by air, it seems lamentable that no 
effort is being made to enlighten the 
public on air invasion tactics. 

We read of Europe’s bombproof shel- 
ters and gas mask drills, and are be- 
ginning to wonder what our chances 
would be in the event our Broadway 





























TAXPAYER: “I Want To Be Alone!” 








lights should serve to beckon some hos- | 
| tile array of bombers. 


in this respect our city’s problem ie sin- 
gularly difficult, and that a sudden 


.divulgence of true facts might tend to 
create uneasiness among the populace. | 
time too soon to begin | 
Ig the | 
time not ripe for a few words of reas- | 


But is any 
a gradual educational program? 


suring instruction to counteract some 
of the gloom created by the horror-de- 
picting men of futuristic war literature? 
KARL H. SCHOENING. 
New York, March 12, 1935. 


SOVIET CYNICISM 


Approval of Saar Plebiscite Is 
Viewed as Ironical 











To the Editor of The New York Times: 

The Saar plebiscite belongs to the 
past, but its significance lies in the fu- 
ture. One may say that it is the first 
time that the Wilsonian ideal has found 


the Saar was allowed freely to deter- 


of the interested States and under the 
control of the League of Nations. 


at a meeting of the 
League of Nations. © 

At that same meeting M. Litvinoff, 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs of the 
U.S.S.R., expressed his 
satisfaction to have seen in the vote of 
the Saar the application of the right of 
peoples to self-determination. 

What irony for the subjugated peo- 
ple of the U.S.S.R.! 
plauded the words of the Soviet orator 
certainly did not realize their implica- 
tions. Here is a conclusive example: 

In the treaty signed with Georgia May 
7, 1920, the government of Moscow said: 

‘‘Based upon the right of all people to 
self-determination, even including the 
total separation from the State of which 
they form a part, Russia recognizes 
without reservation the independence 
and sovereignty of the State of Geor- 
gia.’’ 

What followed several months after 
the signing of that treaty is known to 
the world. The Red Army, without dec- 


We know that | 


| foot 





| their independence; 


The | 
| Tesult has seemed to satisfy every one | 
and the cause of peace has gained. | 
| This sentiment was shown on Jan. 18, | 


cS cH of the | : 
= ” _ reasons for the Moscow government’s 


| ‘attachment to peace’’ is that the peo- 


—y oe | shake off the yoke. 


Those who ap | 





laration of war, invaded and occupied 
the territory of this smalln (on, whose 
rights have since been trampled under 
The same fate befell Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Northern Caucasus, the 
Ukraine, Turkestan and others. But 
the government of Moscow calls these 
countries ‘‘republics,’”’ gives to each a 
‘‘government’”’ and forces them to enter 
the Union ‘‘according to their desire,”’ 
they say. 

The cynicism goes further. 
stitution of the Union, 


The Con- 


eva last September that nowhere had 
the question of nationality been solved 
so equitably and definitely as in the 
U.S.S.R. 


Ready for Sacrifice. 


To say ‘‘definitely” Is a bit daring. 
Those people struggle obstinately for 
they recoil before 
no sacrifice. Revolts and insurrections 
with bloodshed are frequent. The pris- 


| mine its own fate, without interference |, and jails of the Ogpu are over- 


| flowing with patriots and the concen- 


tration camps are full of them. It is 
clear that the struggle for deliverance 
of these enslaved peoples is the most 
poignant and dangerous question for 
the Soviet regime. One of the principal 


ples of the Union are awaiting restlessly 
the moment to attack the tyrants and 


The League of Nations should have 
had a word to say concerning the fate 


| of these peoples oppressed by the So- 


viet Union inasmuch as it was charged 
twice (1922-1924), in relation to Georgia, 
‘‘to seize the occasion when it present- 
ed itself to pose the Georgian question 
to the Soviet Government.” 


Was there a better occasion than that 
which presented itself at the moment 
that the League admitted the Soviets? 
Unhappily, the League allowed the oc- 
casion to slip, in spite of the reserva- 
tion made by M. Litvinoff, which should 
have been an enlightenment. ‘‘My gov- 
ernment,” he said, ‘‘engages itself to 
subscribe to all obligations of the cove- 
nant prescribed to all its members ex- 
cept that which concerns the events 





paragraph 4, | 
confirms the right of each people to | 
withdraw from the Union at any time | 
they wish. One recalls with what as- | 
surance M,. Litvinoff declared at Gen- 





prior to our admission.” Those ‘‘events’’ 
were, of course, a direct allusion to the 
violation of the ‘international agree- 
ments” toward the nations oppressed 
by the Soviet Government. 

Those statements do not. deceive the 
martyred peoples of the U.S.S.R. They 
are struggling for a noble and a 
just cause and it is hoped that their 
perseverance will last longer than the 
Soviet régime with its enormous inte- 
rior difficulties and exterior contradic- 
tions And then the question of the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. will become 
once more the order of the day for the 
League of Nations, which will inter- 
vene and thereby fulfill its duty as 
guardian of peace and justice. It is dif- 
ficult to foresee the means the League 
will choose, but it seems that a plebis- 
cite, free and independent, will be 
deemed the best. 

The plebiscite of the Saar is then a 
good augury for the martyred peoples 
of the U.S.S.R. > ae a 

Yonkers, N. Y., March 18, 1935. 


REVIEW APPROVED 


Old Friend of The Times Likes 
The New. Feature 











To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Years ago, when I was a child, THe 
TIMES was always on our table at break- 
fast time. It was placed beside the 
plate of my father, who read it while 


| eating his breakfast, and his comments 


on the news were most instructive. 
Since those early days, my husband and 
I have lived in the Philippines, Japan, 
China and in Siam, where my husband 
was physician to the Queen Mother. lI 
enjoyed living in all these strange coun- 
tries, but missed my copy of THE TIMEs. 

In 1908, my husband was detailed to 
study diseases common to the Hill 
Tribes, and we spent the best part of a 
year among the Igorotes in Northern 
Luzon. These people have become more 
civilized under American administra- 
tion, and head hunting has become only 
a memory. 

While in the Province of Lepanto- 
Bangkok, I missed my paper, as the 
floods during the wet season prevented 
the cargadores from crossing the swol- 
len mountain streams. When a copy 





finally reached us, we read every line, 

I hardly know how to thank you for 
giving us ‘‘News of the Week in Re 
view.’’ We appreciate it more than we 
can tell you; and you may smile when 
I say that every time I go to a news 
stand, I ask for the best paper pub- 
lished in the world. I invariably get 
Tue New Yorx Times, and the vender 
assures me that it is the best. 

I express the gratitude of my son who 
lives in Japan. He gets the paper from 
the Yokohama United Club as soon as 
it arrives. 

Sometimes my husband is too busy to 
read’ the paper, but he never fails to 
look at the ‘‘News of the Week in Re- 
view.”’ This feature is such a great 
help to busy people, and I hope it will 
be continued. I am very fond of my 
New YorK TIMEs. 

EMILY M. STREET. 

Los Angeles, Cal., March 11, 1935. 


WHERE WE ERRED 


Forgetting God Held to Have 
Led Us Into Depression 








To the Editor of The New York Times: 

My neighbor, who is a bit old-fash- 
ioned, has been telling me that the pres- 
ent depression is the judgment of God 
visited upon an unrighteous people. 

Of course, that will never be accepted 
as an explanation in this day and na- 
tion. We moderns do not admit the pos- 
sibility of divine interference in human 
affairs. We have measured, weighed 
and analyzed this world and its elements 
until it is all very simple and compre- 
hensible. Human nature has been 
studied and psyched and labeled so 
thoroughly that we now know all about 
the few simple motives that animate 
life in the individual and in the body 
social. 

Past generations of men who earnestly 
believed that ‘‘God lives and all is well’’ 
may have been happy and satisfied in 
a childish sort of way, but we have 
progressed far beyond that sort of thing. 

Just the same, I cannot entirely put 
out of my mind that thought of my 
neighbor’s that the depression is God’s 
punishment for our wickedness. 


For is it not true that the American 
people had sort of forgotten God? Had 
we not grown less grateful to Him than 
we should have been for the abundant 
blessings that practically all of us en- 
joyed? Did we not become avaricious, 
desiring more and more wealth, how- 
ever got? 

We had regained Paradise. No longer 
was there a God; no longer the curse 
laid upon Adam: ‘In the sweat of thy 
labour shalt thou eat bread.’’ 

Perhaps, after all, my neighbor is 
right, though, of course, his form of 
expression is a bit old-fashioned. 

ALLAN C. INMAN. 

Fitchburg, Mass., March 12, 1935. 


ON USE OF WORDS 


Simple Writing Found to Have 
Illustrious Backing 











To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Your correspondent Benedict Fitz- 
patrick, who thinks simplicity in writ- 
ing can be an affectation, demonstrates 
his liking for a full vocabulary by using 
the expression ‘‘the everlasting ingemi- 
nation about being brief and simple.” 
Rare words can be dug out of a the- 
saurus, but they are not necessarily ap- 
posite. To my untutored mined, ‘‘in- 
gemination,’’ which contains the idea 
of twins or doubling, is strained here 
and is scarcely as apt as, for instance, 
“reiteration’”’ or ‘‘tiresome repetition.” 


He also refers to the “nature or ex- 
perienced writer, whose glowing ideas 
and experience overflow into his dic 
tion, simply because his sinewy style 
ripples and flexes and corrugates with 
the vision that is a compulsion to him.”’ 

That concatenation of undulous, over- 
flowing visions submerged me at first, 
as I am not an experienced writer, or 
even scribblative. But after deep and 
serious ponderment on the transplen- 
dent lucubration just cited, I am com- 
pulsed to commend to Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
consideration two brief thoughts of au- 
thors held in the highest esteem both 
for their ideas and their style. 


These are the objections of Voltaire to 
the affectation of those who said in 
enigmas what others had already said 
naturally, and the question of La 
Bruyere, “Is it such a great sin to be 
understood when one talks?’’ 

H. 8S. B. 

Monroe, N. Y., March 12, 1935. 








EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS ON SUBJECTS OF CURRENT INTEREST 


In Praise of Philately. 

Physicians recommend mental relaxa- 
tion for the average individual. In- 
terest in an engaging pursuit is sure to 
bring comfort to the troubled mind. 
Stanley Phillips, London editor, said: 
“The individual who decides to make 
collecting of one sort or another his 
choice as an amusement for leisure 
hours finds, when he comes to make 
inquiries, that there is one hobby which 
stands out above all others. It over- 
rides the barriers of race and class and 
age. It appeals to nearly every type of 
mind, and it is within the reach of every 
purse. 
waked and waned in popular favor, 
this has gone from strength to strength, 
and is now more highly and widely 
esteemed tharm at any previous period 
of its history. This hobby is postage- 
stamp collecting.’’—-WILLIAM J.RIEHL 
Jr., New York. | 


Curbing Auto Casualties. 

We read about a million persons in- 
jured and some 36,000 or more killed 
every year in automobile accidents. This 
is largely due to non-enforcement of the 
law both as to pedestrians and motor- 
ists. I have driven a car for thirty 


| years and have always considered that 
were | 
According | 


the pedestrian had the right of way. It 
is high time that some concerted action 
be taken to bring about a reform in the 
needless accidents that are daily occur- 
rences. While in Florida recently I 


read of a Tampa man who was gen- | 


* * * While other hobbies have: 








tenced to ten years because in an un- 
avoidable collision one of the occu- 
pants of the other car was killed. In 
Florida it is apparent severe punish- 
ment is meted out to offenders. We 
need some of it here.—HENRY PIER- 
SON, Westbury, N. Y. . 


Brainless Balloting. | 


Isn’t it about time that we Americans 
asked ourselves: ‘‘Can America survive 
its own brainless balloting? Have mag- 
netic voices over radio superseded or 
washed out all power to digest state- 
ments, criticize and judge?’’—E. TIL- 
TON, Cambridge, Mass. 


A Holmes Memorial. 

Some one suggested that the govern- 
ment use the money left to it by Justice 
Holmes as a Holmes foundation and 
that all who made much money in in- 
dustries, business, war profit and 
stocks give some of their earnings 
back to the government, to be used in 
relief work. It would be a worthy monu- 
ment. I think Justice Holmes has shown 
us a way out. His gift is more than 
the $500,000; it is an inspiration.—K., 
Brooklyn. 


Seeking Information. 

I am gathering material for a book 
and am having difficulty in obtaining 
some of the information. Lola Montez, 
danseuse, lectured in the United States 
during 1851-61. While those who would 
be able to remember her have undoubt- 





edly passed on, I should be glad to know 
whether any of your readers have any 
recollection of hearing about her 
through their friends or relations. I 
would particularly like to know where 
she lived in New York. Also, in 1858, 
or thereabouts, Prince Schulkoski of 
Russia married in this country. Is there 
any one who can furnish information 
regarding this, particularly whom he 
married?—MURIEL ELWOOD, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Back to the Root. 
The Latin adjective “aequus’’ is the 


root of three important English ad- 


jectives: ‘‘equable,’’ ‘‘equitable” and 
‘“‘equal.” We shall never recover our 
equable social temper, however, until, 
by bitter experiment or by common 
eense, we once more become ¢ ~are that 
in the division of wealth ‘“equitable’’ 
is the antonym of ‘‘equal” far more 
frequently than it is its synonym.— 
LLOYD M. CROSGRAVE, Muncie, Ind. 


Calt for Common Sense. 

The powers that be in Washington ap- 
parently have hysteria and see red 
whenever they think of the way the big, 
bad utility companies have been over- 
charging the poor forgotten man, but 
they remain undisturbed in the contem- 
plation of huge government debts and 
colossal government spending and waste 
that are heaping on the backs of the citt- 
zens of this country a burden far heavier 





than any imposed by the utilities at 
their worst. They strain at the gnat 
and swallow the camel. What this coun- 
try needs at present is more common 
sense in high places —ALBERT L. 
NASH, New York. 


Eyes Ahead. 


Many good people waste a lot of time 
bewailing the unhappy fact that the 
drys ceased their labors after the Kigh- 
teenth Amendment was adopted. It 
would be equally effective if they would 
weep because Nero fiddled while Rome 
burned. Both facts are regrettable. 
But both are in the limbo of yesterday. 
The drys will achieve nothing of good 
as long as they keep their tearful 
eyes upon the failures of the past. There 
was a yesterday. It is dead. There is 
a living today which beckons with op- 
portunity for service, which holds for 
us all the joys and all the achievements 
this side of the setting sun.—W. G. 
CALDERWOOD, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Help for Confused Humans. 


How heartening to read that from the 
days when as a shepherd boy the late 
Michael Pupin stuck his staff into the 
earth and felt its deep vibrations, and 
gazing up to the night sky saw the bril- 


Hiant light of stars—God and science re- 


vealed themselves to him as one. So 
also did God, in nature, reveal Himself 
to the French naturalist Fabre, who 
found in the life of the tiniest insect 
the divine intelligence, and became a 





firm believer in the progression of the 
soul from the minutest form of physical 
life upward to spiritual immortality. 
Blessed be such men; let us confused 
and harassed humans hear more from 
such as they.—A. SHEFFIELD WELCH, 
New York. 


O. K. 


The editorial ‘‘Universal O. K.” re 
minds me that I had it many years 
ago from an old and learned friend of 
mine, Professor Andreades of the Uni- 
versity of Athens, that this abbreviation, 
while ‘‘commercial” in the sense of 
having become widely current in the 
world through that usage, was not a 
vulgar corruption, but in fact good 
Greek; having originated in a very 
old habit Greek merchants had of indi- 
cating their approval of shipping papers 
by the initial letters of the words oda 
kaha; meaning that the thing, or mat- 
ter, in its entirety, is fair; good; right; 
the definite article ra befor2 oda, being 


omitted for brevity.—_IRWIN LAUGH-* 


LIN, Washington, D. C. 


Heroic Remedy. + 


The government officials claim that 
they are helping the small investor in 
utilities with their power program. I 
presume they mean that they are help- 
ing this class of investor to forget his 
troubles, by seeing to it that his invest- 
ment will shortly be entirely eliminated. 
—MORRIS ZISKIND, Pittsfield, Mass. 





OFF FOR FLORIDA 


Capitalist Feels It Is the 
Best Place to Be Now 








To the Editor of The New York Times: 

I am just on the sunny side of 60, 
and am a product of the capitalistic 
system as it existed up to the time’ of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. I speak for my- 
self only, but from associating for so 
many years with others of my kind I 
have had an opportunity to know how 
they feel and think. By putting into 
words my personal reaction to the 
changes of the past few years, I am 
sure I am expressing the common be- 
wilderment of capitalists. 


In my reactions to present conditions 
and their implications, there are two 
vital factors that influence me—first the 
tax upon my income; and second, my 
age and the death tax, which seems so 
much nearer and significant than it did 
even a few years ago. 


Under the ‘‘soak the rich’ doctrine; 
which has been adopted as a policy and 
rightfully in all countries since the war, 
those who have must expect to pay for 
those who have not. There is no way of 
escaping this. The income tax and the 
inheritance tax will get you and there 
is no ‘‘ef you don’t watch out’’ about it. 


Taxing Ability. 


As a man’s income increases he gets 
into the surtax brackets. The more 
ability a man has, the more he is taxed. 
Of course all the big incomes eannot 
be attributed to great ability; but in 
general, incomes are roughly propor- 
tionate to ability. Finally many men 
reach the point where they realize they 
would rather not increase their incomes 
if this means higher brackets. The ef- 
fort is too great in comparison with the 
net result. ‘“‘Those with the largest in- 
comes contribute as much as three- 
quarters of what they make to the tax 
collector in one form or another. This 
deters men from new ventures, new 
business, which always invgjves a risk. 
The taxes are a certainty. 


This ie not, however, the chief reason 
why a capitalist with a profit making 
business should prefer not to make 
more money. Using myself as an ex- 
ample, I believe the determining reason 
is the inheritance tax. In my case, un- 
der the 1934 law, it now amounts to 40 
per cent of the principal. 


Like many others I have had the fun 
of starting almost from scratch and 
winning and saving a fortune. The in- 
come tax suggests that we get what fun 
we can by dissipating such a fortune be- 
fore we die. I have played the game 
too hard and too long to find fun in 
quitting it and throwing away my win- 
nings and my savings. There would, 
however, be real satisfaction if I could 
pass on my modest fortune to my chil- 
dren or my grandchildren. 


My business has been in the same 
family for a little over one hundred 
years. I should like to see it remain in 
the family, if for no other reason than 
to prove that the oft-quoted law of 
“three generations from _ shirt-sleeves 
to shirt-sleeves again’’ is not always 
true. Of course there are other real 
reasons. 


Below Huey’s Limit. 


I have not reached Huey Long’s esti- 
mate of the maximum allowable for- 
tune; nor am I very high up in his esti- 
mation of annual allowable income. 
Like many other business men and 
capitalists, my investment is not large 
in diversified securities. It is almost 
entirely in my business. There is not 
now nor has there been for fifty years 
any ready market for the stock outside 
of the family; so that in case of my 
demise at the present time my estate 
would be in virtual bankruptcy; in other 
words, none of my beneficiaries would 
receive a single cent of income until 
the Federal and State inheritance taxes 
were paid. This might be a period as 
long as four or five years, before the 
estate could be liquidated to the point 
where the taxes could be paid with any 
advantage. 


These handicaps and drawbacks, in 
my case at least, force me against my 
will to three decisions, every one of 
which I am conceited enough to believe 
will harm rather than help revive and 
improve business. First, I wish to re- 
tire; second, I should diversify my in- 
vestments and put them in more liquid 
form so that taxes can be paid more 
quickly—that means to take them with 
me out of the business; and third, I 
care neither for more income nor for 
more principal. 


Jobs Cost Money. 


If many of the men situated as I am 
should do the same, it would be ad- 
visable for every one employed from the 
highest to the lowest to go out and loox 
for more capital; for it takes from three 
thousand to ten thousand dollars in 
capital to provide a regular job for one 
man. In particular, they should look 
for capital elsewhere than in the pos- 
session of those who are in the higher 
brackets of either income or inheritance 
taxes. 

Henry Ford has added greatly to the 
welfare and happiness of the American 
people. He has made very large profits 
from his business. He has not spent 
these in collecting art, for charity, or 
in luxurious living, but has held them 
available for the development, 
needs of a growing business, uncertain 
of the morrow. Who would attempt to 
justify taking three-fourths of Henry 
Ford’s profits from him in taxation? 
Many others on a smaller scale have 
done as Ford has done. Shall we en- 
danger such business organizations by 
heavy income and inheritance taxes? 
Shall we burn our house to enjoy roast 
pig? ‘‘Soaking the rich,” if carried too 
far, is simply repeating the Chinaman’s 
folly. 

If the majority of those situated as I 
am should do what I feel like doing, 
private capitalism would quickly disap- 
pear to make way for a government- 
owned capital, controlled and managed 
by ‘‘unselfish’’ politicians. 

This is my answer to why private 
business is not taking up the slack and 
cannot be expected to do so. I am 
going to Florida. A. H. 

Boston, Mass., March 14, 1935. 
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NEW YORK'S MENU 


UNDERGOES CHANGE) " 





Records Show a Decline in the 
Receipts of Some Foods 
and a Gain in Others. 


MORE COMES BY TRUCK 


By FRANK GEORGE. 

New York people last year ate in 
the aggregate about as much food 
as they always eat, but they made 
some changes as between the dif- 
ferent kinds of foods. They ate 

more fresh vegetables, beef and 
cheese. 


less milk and cream. These shifts 


were influenced mainly by changes_ 


in production and market supplies, 
and by price differences which 
made some products more eco- 
nomical than others. 

- Government records of food re- 
ceipts show that the railroads and 


steamship lines suffered a further. 
loss in tonnage of fresh fruits and 
vegetables hauled to the New York | 
motor. 


market, but haulage by 
trucks increased. Truck receipts 
on wholesale, jobbing and farmers’ 
markets increased 


by grown fruits. 
000 cars since 1929 in rail and 
steamship . tonnage is reported, 
whereas truck hauls have increased 
by 24,000 cars. 


Receipts From States. 

California last year led all other 
States in the number of cars of 
fruits and vegetables received on 
the New York market, followed by 
New York, Florida, New Jersey and 
North Carolina. 
States was 206,480 carloads, 
pared with 201,187 car: 
Potatoes made up more than 11 per 
cent of all receipts last year, and 
oranges more than 8 per cent. The 
figures reveal that potatoes and 
oranges constitute about 20 per cent 
of the New York fresh fruit and 
vegetable diet. 7 

The government figures cover 
more than one hundred different 
products, from anise to yatirs; they 
cite quantities received and tell 
where the products came from, and 
during what months they arrived. 
Every State contributed to the sup- 
ply, and many foreign countries, 
from Argentina to Venezuela. Im- 
ports, consisting chiefly of bananas, 
made up about 9 per cent of the 
total. More than 1,600 cars of co- 
conuts came in, or nearly five times 
as many as in 1933. 

New York’s fresh meat. supply 
comes principally from the West, 
but there is also a sizable local 
slaughter. The Western dressed 
meats. are in carcasses and cuts, 
and the increase in beef last 
year was approximately 13,000,000 
pounds. Hog receipts, on the other 
hand, were reduced about 5,000,000 
pounds. Receipts of carcasses and 
cuts of lamb _ increased; local 
slaughter of goats was increased by 
about 1,800 carcasses. 


Butter and Cheese. 

Government figures show a drop 
of 27,000,000 pounds in receipts of 
butter at New York last year, but 
an increase of more than 9,000,000 
nounds of cheese. Egg receipts 
were down by about 450,000 cases, 
and arrivals of dressed poultry 
were 21,000,000 pounds less than in 
1933. Live poultry receipts were less 
than in 1933 by about 400 cars. Re- 
ceipts of milk were off nearly 
1,500,000 ‘‘forty-quart units,’’ and of 
cream 65,000 ‘‘forty-quart units.’’ 

Iowa and Minnesota’ supplied 
more than one-half the New York 
butter receipts last year, Wisconsin 
most of the cheese, and Iowa, New 
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NEW HUB OF GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES 








But they ate less butter, 
eggs, pork and poultry, and drank: 





otwithstanding 
an almost complete failure of near-' 
A decline of 51,-) 


The total from all | 
com-. 
in 1933. | 


York, Washifigton, Minnesota and | 
Illinois more than one-half the eggs. 
Iowa supplied about 20 per cent of | 
the dressed poultry, and Illinois, In- 
diana, Missouri and New York | 
much of the live poultry. 
Two-thirds of the New York milk 
and cream supply was produced on 
New York farms; most of the re-) 
mainder came from Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. | 


Urges Her ‘Boy’ to Be Good. | 

MERRILL, Wis.—Edward Alery, | 
85, a retired farmer here, received | 
a letter from his mother, Mrs. | 
Marie Alery, 106 years old, of St. 
Edwards, Canada, recently in which 
she adjured him to be ‘‘a good 
boy.”’ 
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Around Foley Square—to Which Civic Virtue Will Be Moved—Municipal, State and Federal Buildings 


Have Been Erected. 


(3) New York State Building. 


The Numerals Indicate: 
(4) County Court House. 
Building. (7) City Hall. (8) Postoffice. 


(1) Foley Square. 
(5) 


(2) 
Federal Court 


Health Department Building. 
(6) Municipal 


House. 




















A NEW DOMAIN FOR ‘CIVIC VIRTUE’ 











In Reconstructed Foley Square the Statue Will Stand| 


Among Buildings of Its Own Gigantic Proportions 





By H. I. BROCK. 

After thirteen years of standing 
over the fountain before the City 
Hall Civic Virtue, otherwise. the 
Rough Guy, is to be moved. And 





he is going, not to the wilds of 
Queens or the sands of Coney Is-, 
land, but to the centre of Foley | 
Square, the new hub of govern-| 
mental activities, Federal and State, | 
as well as municipal. Thus his new. 
point of vantage will be only a few 
hundred yards north of his old; 
stand—the historie triangle where | 
the Declaration of Independence |! 
was read to Washington’s troops in| 
1776. | 

What to do with Frederick Mac- 
Monnies’s marble group has been a 
question which has never been al- 
lowed to rest since it was set up in 
1922 in front of the weather-stained 
French bijou building with the 
clock-tower where the Mayor of 
New York has had his official seat 
since 1812, and whence, since 1875, 
his view southward had _ . been 
blocked by the forbidding corru-'| 
gated granite cliff of the postoffice, 
or Federal Building. With the post- 
office marked for removal at last, | 
and the prospect in sight of the 
restoration of the City Hall Park 
to something of its old-time appear- 
ance—a place of green vistas and, 
shaded walks--the question became | 
an active issue. Isaac N. Phelps 
Stokes, chairman of the Municipal 
Art Commission, is quoted as say- 
ing that he can remember no mat-, 
ter with which the commission has 
been concerned which has elicited 
such a flood of letters. 


Cause of It All. 

Mr. MacMonnies’s lusty youth fn 
stone has always irritated both the 
feminists of the new order and the 
chivalrous champions of the old. 
Upright he stands and beneath his 
feet are female figures. What if 
they are sirens, what if the youth’s 


gaze is upward, his thoughts on) 


higher things? He is a rough guy, | 
nevertheless. And woman is abased. | 
Sentiment and ethics aside, there. 
have been objections on esthetic | 
grounds, The group, though a work | 
of art of admitted merit (it has. 


surroundings—more especially with 
the bijou City Hall. 

According to Mr. Stokes, it was 
the esthetic objections which de- 
The old-fash- 
ioned park, restored to something 


lawns framing in green the little 


marble palace that Joseph Mangin | 
built for the city fathers, is to have | 
a fountain more in keeping with | 
the romantic past, when ladies in| 
bonnets | 
' strolled about the lawns within the 


hoop-skirts and poke 














ARIZONA TORN OVER GAMBLING 


Special Correspondence, THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


PHOENIX, Ariz.—Arizona is fac- | 
tng a fight over the legalizing of | 
gambling, a battle that would have | 
been impossible a few years ago. 
The first indication of a changed | 
sentiment came in November, 1932, | 
-when the voters unexpectedly and | 
by a large majority threw the pro- | 
hibition amendment out of the Con-.| 
stitution. 

A bill.was recently passed by the 
House legalizing pari-mutuel bet- 
ting on horse and dog races, the 
State to take 3 per cent of the pro- 
ceeds. The gambling sentiment, 
however, is more far-reaching, since | 
it is proposed to submit to the 
voters in November a referendum | 
whether Arizona shall follow the 
example of Nevada and legalize 
poker, roulette and other games of 
chance. 

The sentiment is based on eco- 
nomic, not moral, grounds. Arizona 
wants tourists, especially those who 
have money to spend. The situa- 
tion is different from that in the 
East. There the money lost in 
gambling. generally comes from 
members of the community. Ari- 
zona somewhat cynically figures 
that here it will come from visitors, 





the money of well-to-do strangers 
has been looked on with tolerance, 
if not approval. 

The question of public revenue 
also enters. Until four years ago 
about half of the city, county and 
State taxes were paid by the cop- 
per companies. But that was when 
copper was selling at 18 cents:a 
pound. The assessments on the cop- 
per companies have been reduced, 
but even so, the companies hold 
they are far too high. If gambling 
is legalized, it is certain that high 
license fees will be charged in ad- 
dition to the percentages paid by 
the pari-mutuel machines. Any 
measure bringing in revenue has a 
strong appeal to officials trying 
desperately to balance budgets 
without arousing taxpayers to fur- 
ther wrath. 

But the movement will not carry 
without a bitter battle. It is cer- 
tain to be opposed by the churches, 
the women’s clubs and perhaps by 
some civic organizations. All those 
who are anxious to gain -tourists 
and homeseekers from other States 
are not all of one mind. A large 
element feels that what Arizona 
most needs is permanent settlers 





probably wealthy Easterners. Since 
the days of the pioneers, acquiring 


and it is pointed out that gambling 
does not attract this desirable class. 


> 
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iron railings that encircled it. The | dazzling white facade of the Health 


Rough Guy, triumphing over the 
temptations incident to life in &| 
modern big city beset with night. 
clubs, is to be fitly bestowed in the! 
midst of a group of modern build- 
ings devoted to the machinery .of 
government, and especially law en- 


| 


forcement. 


Foley Square is named for Tom 
Foley, the politician, whose saloon 
was only a few blocks uptown. The 
city had outgrown before the World | 
War the municipal set-up provided | 








“CIVIC FAME” | 








| 
of its old aspect, with trees and | 


(‘The Municipal 


| peak 





Department’s modernistic pile. 


There is no coherency about the | 
public architecture of Foley Square | 
are in process of redemption. 
‘Backed by Fund. 


building shoots up | 


an irregular space like so many 
of our city’s so-called ‘‘squares.”’ 
in the air atop of the brobdingnag- 
lian areades that let Chambers 
Street through it. The Federal 
Court House reaches out two great 
wings and a rounded back, with 


| the tall square tower leaping to a 


above. The County Court 
House is a great block dressed up 
with an ornate classical order. The 


‘other two buildings are big blocks 


in the ‘modern flat-faced taste, 


Direction in Doubt. 

They are not able to tell us: yet 
which way Civic Virtue will face. 
But presumably it will not be 
toward the setting sun—Tom Foley 


| 
| order 


‘up the type of collateral 
'by the Federal Reserve Act. 


| 


‘tion 


might like it toward the north—un- | Federal Reserve banknotes. 


less or until the city takes over the | 


side of the square which lies that 


way and thus completes the Civic | 


Centre officially. But however he 
stands to the compass, his post of 


duty is set on an island which will | 
divide the traffic to and from Brook- | 


lyn Bridge and lower -Manhattan 


Consequently a great many more | 


people are apt to get a close-up, if 
hasty, glimpse of. him than ever did 
while he guarded the fountain in 
front of City Hall—notwithstanding 
that it was just off the rush of 
Park Row. 
People 
Square as 


have 
is will 


who 
it 


seen 
remember 


Foley 
a 


| wide, dull waste of pavement.with 
silly little bits of park plots scattered > 


ASE: SG Rote 
Adolph A, Weinman, Sculptor. 
She Stands Atop the Municipal 
Building and Will Be the “Rough 
Guy’s”” Neighbor. 





within the compass of City Hall) 
Park, which, besides, it was desired | 
to preserve and restore, even at) 
that date. Extension north of 


| Chambers Street had already begun 


with the Hall of Records years be- 


| fore and had been continued in the 


Municipal Building above’ the 
Brooklyn Bridge head. In the ‘re- 
gion northward, where the Collect! 
Pond had used to furnished boat-| 
ing and fishing to the citizens, was 
a ramshackle region that needed | 
cleaning up, and here it was decid-| 
ed to create the new centre of gov-| 
ernmental buildings. The space was 
cleared and monumental develop- 
ment, begun with a huge new Coun- 
ty Court House soon after the war, 
has continued since. 


| New Surroundings. 


When Civic Virtue is set down in 
his new place, he will find to the 
south of him the Municipal Build- 
ing, towering aloft to its pepper 
pot, with twenty feet of Civic Fame 
(a female figure) poised on a great 
copper ball. The old City Hall is 


bulk of the Hall of Records. 
the east is 
front of the new 
House. with 
nade and great sheer tower. 


On 


Federal Court 


hexagonal creation, with its dress 
parade of Corinthian columns. To 
the north are two new modern pub- 
lic buildings; the New York State 
Building and the City Health De- 
partment buildings—the 
being completed. 


of his new official surroundings. 
If still excess of virtue makes him 
seem a bit unkind, he stands di- 
rectly under the eye of the law of 
the State and of the Nation. The 
Tombs prison, in its mock French 





chateau with high walls and barred 
windows, lurks just behind the 


| tradition of fountains 





screened off entirely by the baroque ' 
the massive granite 9 


its formidable colon- | 
Next | 
to that, still on the east, is the New! @ 
York County Court House already | 4 
mentioned; Guy Lowell’s prodigious | 


The scale of all these buildings is 
roughly indicated by the fact that’ 
each occupies an entire block. No’ 
danger that Civic Virtue, in marble | 
on the ground, however big and: 
rough, will dwarf the proportions 


about it like the odd-shaped pieces 
of a dismembered picture puzzle. 
The new Foley Square which Civic 
Virtue is to stand in the middle of— 
in the exact centre, we are told, and 
on a pedestal somewhat higher than 
that he now occupies—will be an 
oval parked space with the longest 


buildings is triangular, 
Hall Park itself. 

The return of City Hall Park to 
something like its old grace of 
greenery and order, in spite of be- 


ing ringed around with loft build- | 
|Treasury, but by the terms of the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934 the Treas- 
'ury was authorized also to issue 
them against any silver bullion not 
‘| held for the redemption of outstand- 
vista from the City Hall steps to 


ings and skyscrapers, has been 
mentioned as in prospect. A Park 
Department project for the restora- 
tion was printed some time ago 
and showed a broad shrub-bordered 


St. Paul’s Chapel, 


This plan looked well on paper, 
but seemed to some not a close 


-enough. restoration of the orginal 


as the old prints show it. This im- 
pression held, notwithstanding the 
reniacement of Civic Virtue’s foun- 
tain by one more in the approved 
in this re- 
public. It was decided, therefore, 
to study the matter further. More 
definitive plans will, we are told, 
presently be announced. 


/ 1913. 


, axis 400 feet, or the equivalent of | 
two ordinary up-and-down town | 
| blocks. 


| 


The space encolsed by the/| notes, two other types—silver cer- 
like City |tificates and United States note— 


| 

















OUR PAPER MONEY 


CHANGING IN TYPE 


Of the Seven Varieties Only 
Four Are Important, and 
One of Them Is to Go. 








RESERVE NOTES INCREASE 





By RODNEY BEAN. 


WASHINGTON.—The Treasury’s 
recently announced. plans for the 
retirement of national banknotes, 
and their replacement by Federal 
Reserve notes, serve to call atten- 
tion to the various types of legal- 
tender money now in use. Money 
in circulation—that is, held outside 
the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve Banks—on Feb. 28 was as fol- 


lows: 
Per 
Capita 
of Pop. 
$0.99 
4.72 


Amount. 
$125,697,019 
598,911,183 


Gold certificates. . 
Silver certificates. 
Treasury notes of 
1890 
United States notes 
Federal Reserve 
ee ee ee 
Federal Reserve 
banknotes 
National 


1,183,874 
262,883,349 


01 
2.07 


3,118,766,490 24.57 


93,693,191 7 


822,786,698 6.48 

Standard 
dollars 

Subsidiary 


31,346,349 25 
silver 
288 , 762,380 
Nickels and cent. 
pieces 


122,933,402 97 





—__— 


covcvcccces $5,466,963,935 $43.08 

Of the seven kinds of paper 
money, three already are playing 
a decreasing part in the nation’s 
economy. Gold certificates, of 
which nearly $126,000,000 still are 
in hiding at home or held abroad 
have long since been called in from 
circulation by the Treasury, and 
the inconsequential amounts of two 
other types, Treasury notes of 1890 
and Federal Reserve banknotes, 


Reserve banknotes still 
in circulation are chiefly those 
provided for in the Emergency 
Banking Act of March 9, 1933, in 
to supply emergency cur- 
rency to banks which could not put 
required 
They 
are secured by direct obligations of 
the United States or commercial 
paper and a tax of one-half of 1 


Federal 





per cent annually is charged, as in 
the case of national banknotes. A' 
5 per cent fund in money also must | 
be maintained with the Treasurer | 
of the United States for redemp- | 
of national banknotes and 
Federal Reserve banknotes also | 
were issued under the Pittman Act | 
of April 23, 1918, in order to pre-,| 
vent any contraction of currency 
incident to the contemplated melt-| 
ing down and sale of not more! 
than 350,000,000 silver dollars. All) 
except $2,380,000 of these particular | 
notes have been retired. 

Federal Reserve Notes. 

Federal Reserve notes, with 
which it is intended to replace the 
national bank notes, were provided 
for by the Federal Reserve Act of 
They are distributed by the) 
Federal Reserve Banks to member 
banks to meet currency needs. 
They are secured by the deposit of 
gold certificates or of gold certifi- 
cates and paper eligible under the 
Federal Reserve <Act—or, until 
March 3, 1937, by deposit of direct. 
obligations of the United States 
when the Federal Reserve Board 
approves. Federal Reserve Banks 
must also maintain a reserve in| 
gold certificates of at least 40 per 
cent behind the notes. 

In addition to Federal 


' 


Reserve 


will remain in circulation. 

Silver certificates first were is- 
sued against deposits of standard 
silver dollars or available silver dol- 
lars in the general fund of the 


ing certificates. 

United States notes. originally 
were issued under authority of the 
acts of Feb. 25 and July 11, 1862, 
and March 3, 1863, and are often 
referred to as ‘‘greenbacks.’’ By 
an act of May 31, 1878, it was re- 
quired that they be reissued when 
redeemed, and the total outstand- 
ing since that time has remained at 
$346,681,016, of which $262,883,349 
is in general circulation and the re- 
mainder held by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks and the Treasury. 








PRINTING THE NATION’S CURRENCY 
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‘very subtle methods, but what he 
_does is effective. 


who doesn’t join the ‘‘association’’ 
‘finds his place made uninhabitable 





' association 








EPSTEIN AS DRAWN BY ‘EINSTEIN’ 
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RACKETS BAFFLE THE LAW 





Fear Silences the Victims of Oppression 
Which Reigns in Many City Trades 





By MEYER BERGER. 


Once more there is much talk of 
“‘rackets.’’ But the term does not 
mean anything any more, because 
the public keeps it between its 
teeth for instant application to any 
kind of enterprise, criminal, semi- 
legal or perfectly legal. And even 
public officials assigned to put 
down ‘‘rackets’’ don’t know where 
to draw the line. 


Ask a prosecutor how many 
rackets flourish in New York and 
he is apt to hand you the red book 
and the business directory for 
answer, then add the 
racket’ (kidnapping), ‘‘the slot ma- 
chine racket,’’ ‘‘the dope racket,’’ 
‘‘the French pictures racket,’ ‘‘the 
labor’ racket,’’ ‘‘fake accident 
racket,’’ ‘‘fake portrait racket,’’ 
“loan shark  racket,’’ ‘‘antique 
racket’’—and so on, without end. 





‘snatch | 





Most of these are old frauds and) 


moss-hung forms of chiseling 


draped with the much-abused word | 


that somehow or other seems to) industry might relieve the employer | 


give a new meaning to them. 


When you ask a public official, 
‘How much do rackets cost New 
York every year?’’ you’ usually 
stump him. If he is honest he will 
admit he doesn’t know. Some offi- 
though, will make a wild 
guess and get a warm glow from 
sensational headlines. Once a fig- | 
ure gets into print it will be used 
over and over again, 

Police officials, prosecutors, cham- | 
bers of commerce and trade statis- 
ticians keep uttering statements 
purporting to disclose how much 
money is lost by the public in the | 
various ‘“‘rackets,’’ but actually 
they do not know. Of course, the 
sum must be tremendous, but one) 
honest prosecutor admitted the 


other day that whether the city’s | 


loss is Measured in millions or in 
billions, he couldn’t tell. 


Group Affairs. 

Outside of kidnapping, profes- 
sional homicide and similar defi- 
nitely criminal enterprises which 
have flourished since the beginning | 
of time, most of the _ so-called 
that draw extra funds | 
from the thinned purses of the buy- | 


? 


'ing publec are practiced by groups) 


or associations that operate behind | 
plate-glass windows where every | 
one can see — in neighborhood | 
stores, in the laundries, in the dye- 
ing and cleaning shops, in the bak- 
eries. | 

These business ‘‘rackets’”’ all op- | 
erate along pretty much the same 
lines and get their start, in most 
instances, in the same way. A price 
war starts and there is no law 
strong enough to stop it; at least, | 
not soon enough to do any good. | 
Then the merchants or shopkeep- | 
ers, in desperation, take the fatal | 
step. They invite the underworld | 
leaders in, to get swift results. 

Tricky lawyers are called in, too. 
No really important ‘‘racket’’ can 
exist without them. They draw up 
‘‘membership contracts’’ and form 
associations with amusing gravity. 
These contracts are usually proof 
against legal attack. 

The tradesmen or shopkeepers 
who enter such associations pay 
heavy initiation fees and monthly 
dues; very often a percentage of 
their gross receipts. The organizer, 
pocketing the money, then begins 
to ‘‘stabilize’’ the industry, what- 
ever it may be. He does not use 


| 
| 


Violent Reprisals. 


The shopkeeper or tradesman 


with noisesome chemicals dropped 
by some intruder. His windows 
are broken. Acids are dropped on 
his product. His drivers are 
slugged. Or some  hard-faced 
stranger pays him a personal visit 
and breaks his nose. 

In one case during the cleaning 
and dyeing ‘‘stabilization’’ in 
Brooklyn, one of the non-members 
of the association got a bill from 
the association for $2,020 after his 
home had been bombed. It turned 
out that it had cost the association 
that much to do the bombing job, 
which was listed on the books 
among ‘‘disbursement.’’ 

Attorney General John J. Bennett 
Jr. tried to get at the roots of that 
to prevent it from 
strangling the industry. He found 


| was his answer. 


| market for his nefarious activities.’’ 


|sands of working men (and women, 
| too) are cowed, browbeaten and be- | 
_trayed to unscrupulous employers | 





the victims scared; information had 
to be dragged from them. Then it 


developed that really honest and 
well-meaning men in the industry 
had actually invited the thug. or- 
ganizers to ‘‘stabilize’’ things. 
Bakers got into a similar mess: 
tricky lawyers, underworld leaders 
with hard-knuckled men-at-arms, 
regular dues, stench bombs, broken 
windows. In this case the Attor- 
ney General was able to get wit- 
nesses to convict two of the ‘‘organ- 
izers’’ for extortion. In most in- 


EPSTEIN'S STATUE 
STIRS BRITISH IRE 


His Figure of Christ Ranges 
Critics and Friends Into 
Warring Camps. 


ad 
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PARLIAMENT TAKES A HAND 





By THURSTON MACAULEY, 
Wireless to THs NEw Yorx Touzs. 

LONDON, March 16.—Once again 
the New York-born sculptor, Jacob 
Epstein, is the centre of an art con- 
troversy. It is raging around an 
eleven-foot figure, ‘‘Behold the 
Man,’’ which he says is that of 
Jesus Christ. It strikingly dom 
nates the exhibition of his latest 
works. The merits and demerits of 
Mr. Epstein’s impressive but sav 
agely executed study is hotly de 
bated in art and ecclesiastic circles 
as well as by that part of the publie 
which knows little or nothing about 
art except what it likes. Now, as 
always, it seems impossible for peo- 
ple to hold any but the most violent 
opinions of Mr. Epstein either pro 
or con. 

The discussions have even spread 
to Parliament. Vice Admiral E. A, 
Taylor, a true-blue patriot, this 
week asked the Home Secretary, 
Sir John Gilmour, “whether in 
view of the resentment aroused 
among the people of different re 
ligious denominations by the- pres 
ent exhibition of the London statue 
which offends against public de 
cency he will exercise his powers 
to prevent blasphemous or obscene 
exhibitions, instruct the police to 
remove or confiscate the statue in 
question or what other step he will 
take to guard against any breach 
of the peace which might be pro- 
voked by this spectacle.’’ 


Tells of “Real Resentment.” 
Sir John replied: ‘‘I have no in- 





stances of business racketeering, 
though, the prosecutor is backed 
only by the comparatively weak 
laws aimed at unfair business com- 
petition. 


A Suggested “Cure.” 
John F. X. McGohey, Assistant | 


/an 
|fused to answer the member’s fur- 
_ther question whether he was aware 
|of a-‘‘very real resentment against 


formation that leads me to suppose 
y action is necessary.’”’ He re- 


this deplorable. statue.”’ 


A different view is held by lib* 
eral churchmen. The dean of St. 


Attorney General in charge of the’ pay)’, Cathedral, Dr. Walter Mat- 


Anti-Racket Bureau, was asked thews 


what might help stamp out the/| 


domination of industry by gangster- | 


¢ 
controlled associations. representation of Christ with which 


“‘Codified regulation of intrastate 
of the necessity of invoking strong- | 
arm methods to preserve his inter- 
ests against unfair competitors,” 
‘*‘With the law be- 
hind him, he could legally elimi- 
nate price-cutting. Then employers 
could operate on an equal footing 
and the racketeer would no longer 
find a fertile field for and ready | 


Mr. McGohey admitted, however, | 


that that simple remedy would not | 


be enough; it would merely make} 


|it harder for the thug organizer to 


muscle into 
‘‘rackets’’ 


industry. Business | 
by whatever name will | 


| probably bob up just as they always 
| have throughout the ages. 


The “Labor Racket.” 
The plug-ugly and the slippery 
lawyer form a particularly vicious 


combination in the so-called ‘‘labor 


racket.’’ It would be impossible to. 
} 


guess how many hundred of thou- | 


by fat-necked bullies posing as busi- 
ness agents. In many labor unions | 
members darg not open their) 
mouths to oppose the moves of the | 
leaders. When they vote at a union 
election they quiver under the hard 
eyes of gun-toters and muscle men. | 
If they work up enough courage to. 
vote for one of their own choice | 
they can expect a thorough maul-) 
ing. 

If they complain to the District | 


they are willing to testify against | 
one-way ‘‘ride.”’ | 


Without the victim’s testimony | 
and without his complaints, public 


declared: ‘‘It gives an im- 
pression of great strength, very dif- 
ferent from the weak, sentimental 


we have been made familiar.’’ 
On the other hand, the tabloid 


| Daily Mirror, showing an unusual 
|interest in art, announced its re- 
'fusal to reproduce a photograph of 
| ‘‘such a grotesque symbol of Christ.”’ 
| This announcement won the ap- 
| proval of Gilbert K. Chesterton, who 
_Ccalled the figure ‘‘one of the great- 
est insults to religion I have ever 


seen,’’ and of Mary Borden, who 


‘observed that Mr. Epstein ‘‘might 


have been inspired by hate.” 

The divergence of opinion ig par- 
ticularly shown in the current issue 
of The Spectator, in which an‘ edi- 
torial commentator writes: ‘Mr. 
Epstein, in my judgment, carved a 
gargoyle and called it Christ,” while 


the art critic of this publication, 
| Anthony 


Blunt, hails the statue 
with a paean of praise. He suggests 
that the extreme simplicity of the 
work fits it to be placed in a 
church, where it would ‘‘make its 
appeal instantly.”’ 


Other Works Besmirched. 


The parliamentary reference to 
the possibility that the figure will 
provoke a breach of the peace re- 
calls several occasions on which Mr. 
Epstein’s memorial to W. H. Hud- 
son in the Hyde Park bird sanctu- 


‘ary has been smeared with green 
| paint and tar and feathers by un- 


demonstrative 


officials cannot send the bullying | 


usually protesters 
against the artist’s sculptures; His 
figure, ‘‘Night,’’ on the new under- 
ground railway building was tarred, 


| doubtless by the same critics, who, 


however, were surprised by the po- 


| Attorney their families are threat-| lice before they had a chance to 
| ened. If they reach the point where | apply the feathers. 


Thus it will be seen that all this 


‘their oppressors it may mean aj/is nothing new to Mr. Epstein, 


whose work has been subjected to 
the fiercest controversy since he 
first came into prominence in 1907 
with eighteen figures decorating the 


labor boss and his sluggers to jail. | facade of the British Medical Asso- 


The unscrupulous labor boss knows 
that. And right there is the whole 
nub of gangster-dominated indus 
try, gangster - dominated labor 
unions and gangster domination of 


ciation Building. His ‘‘Genesis’’ 
provoked another art battle royal 
in 1931. 

Yet with all that, the artist re- 
mains aloof and unaffected by the 





all the rackets. It is rule by fear. 


strife his works have evoked. 








DUBLIN SENDS 


US HER ‘ALFIE? 





By HUGH SMITH. 


Special Correspondence, THE NEW YorK TIMES. 


DUBLIN — Dublin’s First Citizen | 
is visiting New York. Dapper lit- | | 
tle Alfred Byrne, the most popular | !n 


the waters subsided humble work- 
ing people and their children slept 
the gilded, crimson-carpeted 


Lord Mayor the Irish capital has/ salons. 


ever had, is fulfilling a long-felt | 


wish to see that great Irish affair 
on St. Patrick’s Day for himself. 
As the premier Lord Mayor of 
Ireland he carries the title 
Honorable,’’ 


‘Right | 
but Dubliners — rich | 


His political opponents say he is 
a champion showman. He has 
| brought the personal touch into all 
‘his campaigns. If you ask the poor 
‘of North Dublin what they know of 


and poor alike—know him as ‘‘al-| blankly, but speak of “‘Alfie’’ and 


fie.’”’ He is said to hold the world’s 
record for handshakes. | Last year | 
he created ar ‘1er record, when ne| 
was elected Lord Mayor for a fifth 
year in succession. 

Like his smiles and his hand-' 


shakes, Alfie and his chain of of-| Sincerely—Alf. Byrne. 
fice are inseparable. For every day) 


he has a lightweight gold chain 
\ und in interminable 
around his person. On ceremonial 
occasions he dons an imposing full- 


dress affair of heavy gold links and | 


enamel clasps, with a big medallion 
dangling at its end. 

When he had been only a few 
months in office Alfie startled Dub- 
lin by turning the Mansion House 
into a home of refuge for some 
hundreds of poor folk swamped out 
of their cottages by floods. Until 


| you will get some insight into the 


secret of Ris immense parsenaas 
pull. 
Alfie sends moving personal let- 


ters beginning ‘‘Dear Mrs. O’Reil- 


and ending “Always Yours 
"* While the 
politicians are on the hustings 


making speeches, Alfie is to be 


ly’’ 


strands | found in the one and two room 


| tenements making friends with the 
| women and children. 
He has been well named 
| Children’s Lord Mayor.’’ Instead 
| of spending the Mayoral allowance 
on banqueting the City Fathers, 
| Alfie spends it on high teas for the 
‘children. When it is least expected 
| Alfie dispatches sheafs of gilt- 
edged invitation cards to a@ school 
in some poor quarter. 





Alfred Byrne they will look at you ~ 


‘The = 
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COTTON’S LONG REIGN 
MENACED BY CHANGES 
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Our Great Export Crop for a Century Is 
Reduced and Other Countries Seek 
To Gain World Markets 





By J. H. CARMICAL. 


Three quarters of a century ago, 
when the armies of the South were 
rallying for battle, one of the 
slogans of the Confederacy was that 
“Cotton Is King.’’ Despite all the 
water that has gone under the 
bridge since 1861, and despite the 
rise of steel, oi] and automobiles as 
measuring sticks of national pros- 
perity, the old saying is still potent. 

When cotton dropped almost $10 
a bale last week, winning back only 
about 50 per cent of its loss as the 
days went by, it was not only the 
South that grew jittery. A shiver 
went through all the financial mar- 
kets from wheat to government 
bonds. . Conferences took place at 
the White House and the lights 
burned late in the offices of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington. 


Cotton, as this situation showed, | 
is not merely an element in the, 
prosperity of the cotton-growing | 


States. Indeed, the subsidies and 
guarantees of the AAA heve re- 
moved much of the worry from the 
shoulders of the cotton-grower and 
placed it on the shoulders of the 
Federal Government and, indireot- 
ly, of the taxpayer and consumer. 


Importance of Cotton. 

But cotton is an element, and a 
highly important one, in the export 
trade of the United States and in 
the welfare of the entire country. 
In foreign commerce cotton alone, 
for more than a century, would 
have been sufficient to produce the 
favorable balance of trade that we 
have generally enjoyed. 

From 1820, when this almost uni- 
versal textile material first assumed 
an important part in the national 
trade, to June 30, 1933, cotton ex- 
ports totaled $30,679,588,000, or ap- 
proximately 22.5 per cent of the: 
total exports during that period. If 
manufactured and semi-manufac 
tured cotton articles are included, 
the total would be $34,381,266,000, 
or almost 24.5 per cent of all ex- 
porta—a sizable slice, indeed. With- 
out cotton and cotton products the 
United States would have had an 
unfavorable trade balance of nearly 
$2,000,000,000 during this 113 years. 
For the twelve months ended June 
30, 1983, the unfavorable balance 
would have been $200,551,000. 

For years more than one-half of) 


peg the price of cotton at about 12 
cents a pound (as compared with a 
top price for middling spot cotton in 
New York of 40.25 cents in 1919 and 
21.65 in 1929) and at the same time 
to load the government’s Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation with 5,500,000 
bales of cotton against which it has 
made loans. 


As a result, the government is in 
something of a pickle. To protect) 
its huge and increasing investment 
in cotton it is difficult to see how 
it can avoid continuing the loan 
program, Indeed, as President 
Roosevelt has said, this is to be the 
policy. On the other hand, if this 
program maintains the price of 
American cotton above the world 
parity, our export markets will be 
increasingly curtailed. 


Reasons for Break. 





With cotton pegged, 
cotton market break? Various rea- 
sons may be cited: the recent drop 
in sterling; the falling off in cotton 
exports; the increase in foreign 
cotton crops, notably in Brazil; the 
apprehension abroad over the main- 
tenance of existing price levels, and 
recent heavy rains in the South- 
west, which were good for cotton 
but bad for prices. 


There can be no doubt that depre- 
ciated currencies have hurt Amer- 
ica’s foreign cotton market. Egyp- 
tian, South African, Indian and Bra- 
zilian currencies have depreciated 
more than our own and their prod- 
ucts are consequently easier to buy. 
At the same time Brazil has doubled 
its crop since last year and is now 
just placing its cotton on the world 
market, 

Furthermore, there is doubt abroad 
as to our ability to maintain cotton 
prices at American ports at their 
present level. Brazil; attempting a 
somewhat similar control scheme 
with coffee a few years ago, suc- 
ceeded for a time in stimulating 
world coffee prices, but recent sta- 
tistics indicate that Brazilian cof- 
fee has been losing ground in the 
world markets. Within the 
week coffee 
oent of the low level reached in 1931, 


why did the 


which was the lowest level in more' 


than thirty years. 





| 


| 


the United States cotton crop has | 


gone into the world markets. In 
1919 1920 and 1924 cotton exports 
exceeded $1,000,000,000; in 1933 the 
total dropped to $342,.698,781; in 
1934 it rose, but only to a total of 
$421 405,641. 


Loss of Markets. 


In most years American cotton. 


production has formed more than | 


one-half of the total world produc- | 


tion, though it fell below that pro- 
portion in 1921 and again in 19382. 
The danger now is that because 
of adverse world trade conditions 
America will lose a large part of 
its foreign cotton market and never 
get it back. 


the cotton farmer. It would also 
injure the farmers and manufac- 
turers from whom the _ cotton 
farmer, when he is 
buys his goods. 
the proceeds of the cotton crop nor- 


mally goes into the purchasing of | cost to the government but the pos-| 
automobiles, | 


farming implements, 
clothes and other articles. 
South has held steadfastly, for good | 


World Stocks. 
American cotton is already in 
danger of becoming a drug on the- 
world market. World stocks of 


American cotton on Feb. 1, as esti- | th ‘ e th 
mated by the New York Cotton | "® comtroversy Oo e 
/ weeks influence him to ask Con- 
gress to relinquish the one continu- | 


its | 


Exchange Service, were 14,363,000 
bales; with consumption for the 
first half of the current season at 
5,883,000 bales, the carryover on 


Aug. 1 will still be around 8,500,- 
| 000 bales. 


From Aug. 1, 1934, to 
March 18, 1935, our exports were 


only 3,509,325 bales—a drop of more, 
than 40 per cent as compared with | 
the corresponding period last sea-| 


son, 

These developments have cost the 
cotton farmer little—he has either 
sold his last year’s crop or bor- 


rowed against it at the rate of 12) 





'cents a pound. 
Such a loss would hurt not only | 


The break in the 


|/market may cost the government | 
between $27,500,000 and $30,000,000, 


'to which must be° added storage 


prosperous, | month, exclusive of interest. 


What causes concern is not the 
the $3,300,000,000 works fund 
propriated in 1933, and Relief Ad: | ions, 


dealing out} | 


A large part of | 


charges of about $1,500,000 a 


immediate loss to the farmer or 


sible permanent loss of foreign mar- | 


The | ‘kets as a result of the curtailment. 
| and _ price-maintenance 


program. 


or ill, to the one-crop system, and Foreign cotton crops are increasing 
has followed the practice of pur- _this season it is estimated that 


chasing grain and food supplies | they will exceed the American crop | 
from. other areas more suited to. ‘by almost 3,000,000 bales. 


their production. 


Board operations, as early as 1929, 


The Liv- 


| erpool Cotton Association, hereto- 


Control began with the Farm | 


fore accepting only American cot- 
| ton, recently voted by an 85 per 


during the administration of Presi- | | cent majority, to inaugurate a con- 


dent Hoover, 


when the Federal | | tract which would allow the deliv- 


Farm Board announced that it had | ery of foreign. as well as American 


practically unlimited funds to lend | cotton. 


on middling cotton at 16% cents a 
pound, These operations were sus- 
pended between 1931 and 1933, but 
when President Roosevelt took of- 
fice in March, 1938, the Farm Board 
still had some 2,000,000 bales on 
hand, with no market in sight. 
Meanwhile cotton, unpegeged, 
dropped to 5 or 6 cents a pound. 


Too Much Cotton. 


Since prices had obviously fallen | 


because there was too much cotton, 
the government, through the AAA, 
attempted to restore them by reduc- 
ing“ the cotton crop. This object 
was sought by means of subsidies 


or guarantees to farmers for plow-.| 
the | 


ing in some 10,000,000 acres, 
necessary funds to be raised by a 
cotton processing tax of 4.2 cents a 
pound. Cotton in the New York 
spot market had risen in ‘he mean- 
time to 10 cents a pound. The gov- 
ernment therefore announced, on 
Aug. 1, 1933, that it would lend 10 
cents a pound to all growers on con- 
dition that they make the pre- 
scribed cuts in acreage, and that it 
would stand the loss if cotton 
dropped below 10 cents a pound. 


The cotton grower could take this 
plan or leave it. Because some 
growers chose not to accept it, the 
Bankhead Act of April 21, 1934, 
later extended an additional year 
after a favorable referendum vote 
of the growers, fixed an arbitrary 
total of cotton which could be mar- 
keted during the year—10,000,000 
bales in 1984, 11,200,000 bales in 
1935.. Even this later total is nearly 
6,000,000 bales lese than the United 
Btates produced in the peak year 
of 1931. 


The practical result of the govern-. 


ment’s lending program has been to 


has there been such a stimulus as 
present conditions furnish to for- 
eign cotton production. 

The favorable element in the sit- 
uation is that, barring India, the 
large cotton-consuming countries 





are not the large cotton-producing 
countries, and that American cot- 
ton is in many respects superior. 
|Cotton consumption in the world 
has held up, despite the depression, 
at about 25,000,000 bales annually. 
If American cotton can be placed in 
the world market at a competitive 
price, the outlook is not dark. 








past | 
has been within one| 
'the hiding of eyes 


' trol over 


Chief Executive, 


| ministrator 


The Cotton Exchange at an Hour of Busy Trading. 


On the Wall Are the Big Boards on Which Are Listed 
the mageany anemia Quoations in New Orleans and a. as Well as in New York. 


a 


| 


‘portation because of his 
communistic 





STRACHEY TO TEST 
OLD ANTI-RED LAW 


Government Bases Its Case on 
Author’s Answer to a Long 
and Involved Question. 








GREATER LENIENCY SHOWN 





By RAY TUCKER. 

WASHINGTON. —A question 133 
words long, which all foreigners 
must answer before they may enter 
the United States, forms the legal 
basis of the Department of Labor’s 
attempt to deport Evelyn John St. 
Loe Strachey. The British writer 
and lecturer might not be in his 
present predicament if he had given 
more heed to this quetsion, and 


i ccsialey to nine words buried in 


its parenthetical heart. 


The immigration authorities say 
that they are not seeking his de- 
alleged 
or 


activities here 


‘abroad. They deplore suggestions 


wing Galloway. 











M'CARL KEEPS RIGHT ON SAYING ‘NO’ 











By TURNER CATLEDGE. 

WASHINGTON, March 16.—Offi- 
cial Washington has not yet taken 
very seriously the now oft-repeated 
suggestion that President Roosevelt 
might seek to curb the powers of 
the Controller General, either by 
limiting the functions of the office 
or by the bolder stroke of attempt- 
ing to remove the present occupant, 
John Raymond McCarl. 

Every President from Harding to 
Roosevelt at times, no. doubt, 
would have enjoyed taking the di- 
minutive McCarl in hand and 
wringing his neck. Mr. Roosevelt 
probably would relish that opera- 
tion right now more than would 
have either of his three prede- 
cessors. 

But there seems no occasion for 
by those who 
the sight of newly 








cannot stand 


| spilt blood. At this writing Mr. Mc- 


Carl bids fair to live out the al- 
loted fifteen years of his official 
life—ending midnight June 30, 1936 


—and there appears but little like- 


lihood that Mr. Roosevelt will let 


last few 


ing power it exerts through 
agent, the Controller General, over 
appropriations once voted. 


Fights With Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosevelt has had more con- 
troversies with the Controller Gen- 
eral than any other President. This 
is due to the fact that President 
Roosevelt has had more direct con- 


mediate predecessors, and also to 
the circumstance that the present 
and through him 
his agents and agencies, 


monies appropriated by Congress 
than have former Executives. 

So 
ministrator 


Ickes, administering | 


Hopkins, 
the millions in. relief throughout | 
| the country, and Under-secretary 
of Agriculture Tugwell, handling 
another phase of the New Deal ex- 
perimentation,. have found them- 
‘selves stopped 
by the ability of the present Con- 
troller General, Mr. McCarl, to 
say ‘“‘no.”’ 


“No” to President. 





The President himself heard that 


|definite word from this officer last | 
Not since the Civil War | 


Summer when there came from the 
old red brick building where he sits 
in judgment over expenditures, a 
ruling prohibiting the use of $15,- 
000,000 to start the shelter belt proj- 
ect in the Great Plains area to 
combat future droughts. 


It was the first time that Mr. Mc- 





Carl, who, incidentally, is the first 
and only Controller General to hold 
the office, had come to grips with a 
President. But he told the Execu- 





drought relief, 
no notion 


| propriated for 
| Congress had 








the spending policies of | 
the government than any of his im-' 


have as-| 
-sumed. more freedom in handling 


ap- | | opinions, 


| sponsible. 


|'preme Court, 
in certain projects) 








tive flatly that he could not allot | ©°S 


this sum from the $525,000,000 ap- | 
as | 
of going | 
| rect the error, 








MONEY FOR THE 


COTTON GROWER 


| authority 





| Congress 








Signers of Crop Control 


| money, 


The Controller General Opposes Presidents and High 
Officials and Yet Holds Fast to His Unusual Job 
e 





into such an experiment when the 
appropriation was made for relief 
of the stricken farmers in the 
drought area. 

The most receat tilt between Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. McCar! occurred 
when the President rushed to the 
aid of his Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr: Swanson. Mr. Swanson had 
ordered payment of the homeward- 
bound traveling expenses of naval 
officers retired for age while on 
foreign stations. Mr. McCar] said 
that, under the law, this could not 
be done. The President said it ought 
to be done and Attorney General 
Cummings delivered an opinion 
supporting the President. 

Mr. McCar! stood his ground. He 


CONTROLLER 














Underwood & Underwood. 





John R. McCarl. 





| notified the responsible disbursing 
it is that Public Works Ad-'| 


officers that whereas the esteemed | 
Attorney General could render} 
they only ‘‘opin- 
’ while his rulings were ‘‘rul- 
ings,’’ and he would hold the fi-| 


nance officers and their sureties re- | 


were 


No Way of Enforcement. | 

Of course Mr. McCarl, like the Su- | 
has no direct means | 
of enforcing his edicts. If a fin- 
ance officer in this recent case 
should elect to obey his immediate | 
superior, Secretary Swanson, or his ' 
ultimate superior, President Roose- | 
velt, Mr. McCarl’s only recourse 
would be to cite him to the De-| 
partment of Justice for prosecu- | 
tion and suit—the same Department | 
of Justice whence came the opinion 
that the President and his Navy 
Secretary were right in the first 
place. 

Mr. Roosevelt has advised Secre- 
tary Swanson to clarify the issue at | 
stake, however, and make sure that) 
future naval appropriation bills pro- 
vide that money might be used to | 
transport to their homes the offi- | 
who reach retirement age 
while at far-away posts. 

Mr. 





/ unconstitutional and therefore I am 
| unable to approve the bill.’’ 


| Deal agents have prepared a brief 


' ment is said to revolve around the 


'master in the State of Oregon and 
| was removed. The court by a 6to-3 


McCar! has no quarrel with | 


the purpose to have Congress cor- | 


it be. His 
Whatever 


if error 
Congress. 
directs as 


is 


to carry out. He is the 
Congress in interpreting 
once an appropriation 


its will, 


is voted; 


and any time the Executive Branch | 


wishes to reverse his rulin; it 


| has but to go to Congress for an 


amendment to the law. 
Anything but “Tough.” 


The controversies of the last few 
years hdve made of Mr. McCarl an 
imaginary ‘‘tough’’ figure. 


anything but that. The vast power 


2 | he wields over the purse strings of 


the government—a power 
-he has applied to expenditures for 
two-cent postage stamps the same 
|| as to millions and billions—have 
| left him without bluster. 


He is un- 
approachable by ‘‘fixers,’’ imper- 
vious alike to argument or attack. 

Meeting him on the street, one 
would think him an actor or an 
artist, with his ascot 
phisticated mien. He 
fashionable hotel, 


lives at a 


of one ef Washington's leading 


He is | 


| 


country olubs, likes dining, dancing 
and pleasant company. 

Mr. McCarl, now 55, came to 
Washington as the secretary of 
Senator George Norris of Nebraska. 
He was instrumental in helping to 
work out the Budget Act in 1921, 
and for his services in that connec- 
tion as well as in serving the Re- 
publican Congressional Campaign 
Committee. in 1920, was appointed 
as the first Controller General by 
President Harding. 


¢ 
Has Fifteen-Year Term. 

To remove the Controller Gen- 
eral, any President would have to 
depend on the chance of having an 
existing law declared unconstitu- 
tional. Mr. McCar] was appointed 
on July 1, 1921, for a fifteen-year 
term without chance of reappoint- 
ment under the following protec- 
tion of the law: 

‘‘The Controller General or the 
Assistant Controller General may 
be removed at any time by joint 
resolution of Congress after notice 
and hearing, when, in the judg- 
ment of Congress, the Controller 
General or Assistant Controller 
General has become permanently 
incapacitated or has been ineffi- 
cient, or guilty of neglect of duty, 
or of malfeasance in office, or of 





any felony or conduct involving 
moral turpitude, and for no other | 
cause and in no other manner ex- | 
cept by impeachment.’’ 

President Wilson vetoed the 
Budget Act of 1920 because it in-| 
cluded the above provision. He 
said: ‘‘Regarding as I do the power 
of removal from office as an essen- 
tial incident to the appointing 
power, I can not escape the con- 
clusion that the vesting of this 
power of removal in Congress 





is 


Capital Rumors, 
Rumors have been ourrent in, 
Washington that some of the New | 


supporting a contention that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt may remove Mr. 
McCarl if he so desires. Their argu- 


celebrated Supreme Court opinion 
in the so-called Myers case. In this 





opinion the late Chief Justice Taft | 


upheld the President in the exclu- 
sive power to remove executive 


| officers from their positions. 


The decision grew out of the case | 
of a Mr. Myers, who was a post- 


opinion ruled that the President— 
Mr. Wilson in this case—had au- 
thority to dismiss Myers irrespec- 
tive of the Act of 1876, which pro- 
vided for the removal of the first 
three classes of postmasters ‘‘by 
and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate.’’ | 
The court held the Act of 1876) 
void, and likewise invalidated other 
statutes which tended to curtail the 
power of the President to order re- 
movals from office. 


Senatorial Attitude. 


Neither Mr. McCar! nor his sup- 
porters at the bar and in Congress 
feel that the Controller General 





could be under the Myers case de- 


to spending | 
that is what he is supposed | 
agent of | 
is a quasi-judicial post, set up for 


'a specific purpose and with the 


' 
| 
| 
| 





cision. They contend that the Con- 
troller General is not exclusively an 
Executive appointee, that his post 


specific protection of law. 

In a dissenting opinion in the 
Myers case the late Justice Holmes 
held: ‘‘Congress alone confers on 
the President the power to appoint 
and at any time may transfer the 


| power to other hands.”’ 
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which 
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tie and so. 


takes an active | 
' part in the athletic and social life 
Contracts Getting Chocks “a é AAA. | 


As stated at the outset, it is not 
regarded as likely that the Presi- 
dent would undertake a lawsuit to 
oust Mr. McCarl. There is prac- 
tically as little likelihood that he 
would make an open move to try 
to induce Congress to nullify the 
powers of their own agent; and he 
can be assured that one body of 
Congress, the Senate, would be on 
the lookout for any possible curbs 
involved in the New Deal Work Re- 
lief Appropriations Bill, The Sen- 
ate found one provision in the 
$4,880,000,000 bill which it con- 
sidered as a possible avenue for 
evading the Controller General, 





and struck it out, 


‘that they are responding to pres- 


sure, or that they are starting a 
new “Red hunt.’’ They maintain 
that they are simply enforcing the 
letter of the law. 





When officers | his manifest over 





CHIEF QUESTIONER 











Underwood & Underwood. 
Daniel W. MacCormack, Head of 


the Immigration Bureau. 








tion. Mr. Strachey’s answers were 
satisfactory, however, and he was 
allowed to enter. 

It is Question 28—the question of 
133 words—which has caught Mr. 
Strachey in the governmental net. 
When steamship officials turned 
to the immigra- 


arrested him after his lecture at| tion authorities at New York, the 


Glencoe, Ill., 
he had made ‘‘false and mislead- 
ing statements’’ to immigration of- 
ficials who questioned him about 
his political beliefs on his entry 
last Christmas Day. That he is 
alleged to have called himself a 
“Communist” in his writings here 
is held against him in the official 
docket only insofar as it throws 
light on the accuracy of his state- 
ments at the Port of New York. 


The Questionings. 

Mr. Strachey’s plight is not an 
unusual one, according to officials; 
many a foreigner has been deported 
for the same reason, but they have 
not been of an importance that 
would help their troubles to make 
headlines. Although many well- 
known. people have been barred 
temporarily or deported, including 
Emma Goldman, Count Michael 
Karolyi and Countess Vera Cath- 
cart —their cases were not analo- 
gous to Mr. Strachey’s. The most 
similar was that involving Emma 
Goldman, who was deported to 
Russia because she was convicted, 
as an alien, of trying to interfere 
with the operation of the draft law. 

Whether they be potentates or 
poets or philosophers, foreigners 
must submit to a definite routine 
in visiting the United States. 
When Mr. Strachey obtained his 
visa from the American Consul at 
London, he had to submit to ques- 
tions about his physical, moral, 
mental, financial and _ political 
health. But the Consular Staff 
does not make an especially search- 
ing inquiry into an applicant’s 
eligibility, for they know that he 
must pass a more severe inquiry 
by the Immigration Inspectors 
upon his arrival at an American 


| port. 
| Blank Filled Out. 


Once aboard ship, all foreigners 
must fill out a ‘‘passenger mani- 
fest’’ supplied by steamship offi- 
cials in accordance with law. 
Whether they seek temporary or 
permanent entry, applicants must 
answer this questionnaire. They 


'must give their name, age, sex, na- 
| tionality, 


race, occupation or pro- 
fession, and destination. The vis- 
itor must also set down his reason 


for coming to this country and how | 
long he intends to remain. He must. 


also assure officials that he has no 
communicable diseases of virulent 
character, that he has no criminal 
or immoral tendencies, that he is 
not a polygamist or anarchist and 
that he will not become a public 
charge. 

When the vessel reaches port, 


| officers of the steamship hand each 
manifest to immigration inspectors. 


Besides examining the answers, the 
inspectors satisfy themselves by a 
personal inspection of the visitor. 
In the case of celebrities like an 


H. G. Wells, such an examination | of political turmoil. 


they simply charged 


; 





latter saw no reason for requesting 
a more detailed exposition of his 
political philosophy or for detain- 
ing him. Mr. Strachey had replied 
in the negative to Question 28—the 
question which rambles along and 
asks whether the entrant is a ‘‘per- 
son who believes in or advocates 
the overthrow by force or violence 
of the government,’’ &c. 

Mr. Strachey denies that he is a 
member of the Communist party, 
and Communist leaders in Great 
Brita n have often denounced his 
views. He maintains that he has 
not urged the overthrow of this or 
any other government by force. He 
points out that the authorities 
should have been familiar with his 
radical ideas because of books and 
magazine articles written long ago. 
But officials reply that his descrip- 
tion of himself as a ‘‘Communist 
drummer selling Marxism instead 
of pills’’ classifies him as one ‘‘who 
disbelieves in or is opposed to organ- 
ized government.’’ On these nine 
words they apparently rest their 
case. 


Good for a Year. 


Once a visitor is allowed to enter 
the United States he may remain 
for a year without obtaining exten- 
sion of time, If he can satisfy offi- 
cials that he has preserved his 
status of visitor he may obtain a 
year’s extension. The immigration 
officials at any port have authority 
to grant extensions up to two years; 
but a further stay must be obtained 
from the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization at Washing- 
ton. The applicant must again 
satisfy officialdom that he is still 
a visitor and not a malingerer. 


He may argue that he has not | 


completed his travels, his research, 
his lecturing. Or he may, as many 
do, explain that he is visiting a 
sick relative soon to die, and that 
he wishes to stay on to the end. 
Officials are fairly sympathetic to 
such pleas if the foreigner makes 
out a plausible case for himself. 


Jail and Deportation. 


But if the visitor commits a crime 
involving moral turpitude that jus- 
tifies a sentence of one year in jail, 
he may be deported at the expira- 
tion of his term. Or if, as in the 
case of Mr. Strachey, he is alleged 
to have gained entry through mak- 
ing ‘‘false and misleading represen- 
tation,’’ he may be forced to leave 
the country. Such misrepresenta- 
tions must pertain to essential ques- 
tions, however, and a visitor would 
not be asked to leave simply be- 


'cause he had mistaken his age or 





is undoubtedly somewhat superfi- | 


cial. 


(the color of his hair. 


For many years officials have 
been content to wink at some of the 
provisions of the immigration laws 
which, like that now raised against 
Mr. Strachey, were enacted in times 
It is this aspect 
of the present case which gives it 


But if the applicant’s replies | special interest, particularly as the 


or appearance arouse suspicion the | United States has recognized Russia 
inspectors ply him with more ques-| and permits a Communist party to 
tions, and they may detain him for| share a place on the ballot with 
prolonged interviews and investiga- | Democrats and Republicans. 








|dollars are received. 





UNCLE SAM OFTEN 
NAMED IN WILLS 


Besides Outright Bequests He 
Gets Conditional Gifts and 
‘Conscience’ Cash. 








GENERAL FUND BENEFITS 





By HAL H. SMITH. 
WASHINGTON—The bequest of 
about $250,000 to the United States 
Government by former Supreme 
Court Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes has aroused much curiosity 


as to previous bequests of this 
character. 


Since 1862, when the first out- 
right bequest, of $1,005, was made 
to the government, a total of 
$1,576,022.42 has been received in 
such gifts, exclusive of that of the 
late ex-Justice. The largest amount 
received in any one year was $971,- 
360.26, in 1888. 

The Holmes gift is believed to be 
the greatest of the kind. The 
largest previous one of which there 
is public knowledge was bequeathed 
by a man who died in 1889. The 
donor in that case left his entire 
estate to the United States and the 
government eventually realized 
$103,289.87. 

On the books of the Treasury be- 
quests and gifts of an uncondi- 
tional nature are listed as ‘“‘miscek 
laneous receipts, donations to the 
United States.” They become a 
part of the general fund of the 
Treasury, from which government 
expenditures are met under Con- 
gressional appropriation. 


Special-Purpose Gifts. 

In addition to unconditional gifts, 
the Treasury has received a num- 
ber of contributions made for spe- 
cific purposes, One of the largest 
of these was the gift of $508,318.16 
of James Smithson, an English- 
man, received in 1838 for the pur- 
pose of founding at Washington an 
“institution for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among 
men.’ This gift resulted in the 
establishment of the Smithsonian 
Institution, 

Congress in 1980 provided that 
the hygienic laboratory of the Pub- 
lic Health Service should thereafter 
be known as the National Institute 
of Health and authorized the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to accept 
contributions for study, investiga- 
tion and research in fundamental 
problems of the diseases of man. 
Under that act contributions total- 
ing $120,000 have been received. 

Congress also has authorized the 
acceptance of contributions or 
donations for use in connection with 
the work of the Library of Con- 
gress. Under one fund of $20,000, 
the annual interest of $800 is 
donated to the government and 
used for enlarging certain collec- 
tions. 
created a trust fund board to accept 
gifts to the library, and under this 
act $1,019,819.15 has been received. 

There are a number of gifts to 
the United States for the construc- 
tion of memorials, Monuments and 
other works of commemorative art. 


“Conscience Fund,” 


The Treasury maintains a sepa- 
rate account for the so-called ‘‘con- 
science fund,’’ though this, like the 
outright ‘‘donations,’”’ is used for 
general expenditures. The con- 
science fund dates from 1811, when 
an unidentified person, claiming to 
have defrauded the government, 
sent $5 to the Treasury. Other de- 
posits of similar character brought 
the total for that year to $250. 

No further deposit appears to 
have been made in the fund until 
1827, when $6 was received, but up 
to Feb. 1, 1935, a total of $617,828.52 
was received, including the record 
sum of $54,923.15 during 1916. 

Moneys for this account are 
usually in small amounts, from a 
postage stamp up, although occa- 
sional deposits of several thousand 
The money 
most often is sent anonymously, 
with a statement to the effect that 
the contributor at some time de- 
frauded the government in some 
way, such as using a postage stamp 
the second time, failing to pay 
duties on articles brought into the 
country, evading income taxes or 
stealing government property. 
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neck GORA RANE 


Joel Thorne, won the National High 
Point Outboard Championship and the 
Champion High Point Trophy, Eastern , 


Division, with Champions. 


If Better Performance Is Important, 
Spark Plugs Are Vitally Important, 
and Champion Spark Plugs make 
every’ engine a better performing 
engine. Eleven consecutive years 
of supremacy in racing through- 
out the world prove it. The over- 
whelming choice of Champions by 
motorists the world over confirms 
it. For better performance in 
\ your car insist on Champions. 
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TARTS GOLD SUIT 
RAISES NEW POINT 


Government Will Move to Bar 
All Actions in Order to Avoid 
Similar Embarrassments. 








BASED ON CONTRACT RIGHT 





By DEAN DINWOODEY, 
Editor United States Law Week. 
The institution last week of an- 

Other suit against the United 
States based on the breach by the 
government of its promise to re- 
deem its gold-clause obligations by 
payment in gold coin has made it 
plain that the administration, if it 
desires to avoid the embarrassment 
of litigation and possible interfer- 
en 2 with the Treasury’s refunding 
program, must seek the enactment 
of legislation barring all suits aris- 
ing out of the gold clause in gov- 
ernment bonds, 

Since the decision by the Supreme 
Court of the United States one 
month ago in the gold-clause cases, 
in one of which the court held that 
Congress had no_ constitutional 
power to abrogate the government’s 
promise in its gold obligations to 
pay them at maturity in gold coin, 
but that the bondholder suing had 
shown no actual loss by the Treas- 
ury’s refusal to redeem his bond in 


' gold or its equivalent, the govern- 


ment’s legal expertS have been pon- 
dering the possibility that, under 
changed circumstances, some bond- 
holders might be able to prove that 
they had sustained an actual loss 
measurable in money. 


Way Out Suggested. 

It has been generally agreed that 
the safest, and perhaps the only, 
method of shutting the door to all 
future claims based on gold-clause 
bonds is to withdraw the privilege 
of suing the government on such 
obligations. The availability of this 
method. in fact, was suggested by 
Justice Stone in his opinion con- 
curring in the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Liberty hond 
case. The proposed legislation to 
bar such suits is now being drafted 
and is expected to be presented 
soon to Congress. 

It is doubtful, however, that the 
New Deal lawyers had anticipated 
the filing of such a suit as was in- 
stituted last Monday in the Court 
of Claims by Robert A. Taft, son of 
the former President and Chief Jus- 
tice, in which recovery from the 
government of the small sum of 
$1.07 in currency is the only relief 
sought. The commencement of an- 
other gold-clause case was not un- 
expected, but a suit seeking pay- 
ment of legal-tender currency mere- 
ly, and not the gold coin or its 
equivalent, called for by the bond, 
though based on the Treasury’s re- 
fusal to redeem the bond or its in- 
terest coupons in gold, was hardly 
awaited. 

The legislation proposed, though, 
would forestall the filing of any 
similar suits and even prevent the 
further prosecution of Mr. Taft’s 
suit, which Attorney General Cum- 
mings has described as ‘‘so ingeni- 
ous that it is safe to say there is 
nothing in it.”’ 


Change Could Be Simple. 

The withdrawal of-the privilege 
of suing the government in any 
gold-clause case can be effected by 
a simple amendment to the statutes 
defining the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Claims and of the District 
Courts of the United States. The 
statutes now provide, with certain 
exceptions, that these courts have 
jurisdiction ‘‘of all claims founded 
* * * upon any contract, express or 
implied, with the government of 
the United States. ***’’ The amend- 
ment might consist merely of the 
insertion of a few words, such as: 
‘except any contract promising 
payment in gold coin.’’ 

This object can be thus attained 


— because of the rule of law that the 


government is not suable without 
its consent. It may grant or with- 
hold such consent as it chooses. If 
it grants the consent, the govern- 


- ment may prescribe the terms and 


conditions on which it may be sued, 
and the manner in which the suit 
shall be conducted, and. it may 


withdraw its consent whenever, and | 
on any terms, it may suppose that | 


justice requires. The Supreme 


- Court has so held in several cases. 


Nothing is said in the Constitu- 
tion about suits against the United 
States, but this principle is never- 
theless a part of the law of the 
land, because it was an established 
doctrine of the English common 


- law at the time of the Constitution’s 


adoption that the sovereign cannot 
be sued without its consent and 
permission. The exact origin of this 
ancient doctrine, in vogue at least 


as early as the reign of Edward I, 
is not known, but it is commonly | 


supposed to have followed from the 
maxim of the English law that ‘‘the 


- King can do no wrong.’’ One com- 


. mentator says that ‘‘this enlight- 


ened doctrine of the government 


and its agencies being outside of 
* and above the law is an old story. 


In fact, it is so old that it is an 
anachronism. But it has never lost 
its vigor.’’ 


An Established Principle. 
Strangely enough, though the 
Supreme Court many years ago de- 
clared that ‘‘as applicable to the 
government or any of its officers, 
the maxim that the king can do no 
wrong has no place in our sys- 
tem of constitutional government,”’ 
nevertheless no rule of our unwrit- 
ten law continnues better estab- 
lished than the principle that a suit 
eannot be brought against the 
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sibility has been developed in this 
country to a degree never attained 
in England. 

In England the classes of suits 
permitted against the government 
are more numerous than the type 
of suits which may be brought 
against our own government. Also 
in France and Germany the prin- 
ciple is established that the govern- 
ment may be sued by an individual 
not only upon contract claims but 
in many cases involving torts, or 
injury claims. Legislation barring 
suits on any obligations of our gov- 
ernment, restricting its consent to 
be sued, will constitute a reversal 
of this tendency. 


Embarrassment Possible. 

However, if the statutory law is 
not changed so as to preclude the 
bringing of suits arising out of 
gold-clause bonds, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must answer to the suit 
instituted by Mr. Taft, and possibly 
to others of like character. Not 
merely may such suits be discon- 
certing, but they may impede the 
Treasury in carrying out its pro- 
gram to call in its gold-clause 
bonds, in the amount of some $12,- 
000,000,000, and to refund them with 
obligations not containing any gold 
clause and bearing a reduced rate 
of interest. 

Though the claim of Mr. Taft 
may be ingenious, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that ‘‘there is nothing 
in it.”’ The basis of his suit is the 
refusal of the Treasury to redeem 
an interest coupon in the face 
amount of $1.07. This coupon, at- 
tached to a Liberty bond normal- 
ly maturing in 1938 but called for 
redemption, according to an option 
given the government in the bond, 
on April 15, 1934, recites that it is 
for interest for the period from 
April 15 to Oct. 15, 1934. The Treas- 
ury refused to redeem the interest 
coupon because, under the terms of 
the redemption call, the bond from 
which it was clipped ceased bear- 
ing interest on April 15, 1934. 


Taft’s Claim. 

On the day the payment demand- 
ed was refused, Mr. Taft instituted 
suit in the Court of Claims. He al- 
leges, as was decided by the Su- 
preme Court, that the government 


THE MISSES DIONNE 
ATTAIN NEW HONOR 


As King’s Wards, Quintuplets 
Become Political Issue 
in Ontario. 








WOMEN PROTEST ‘INVASION’ 





By JOHN MacCORMAC. 
Editorial Correspondence, THE NEW YORK TIMES, | 
OTTAWA, March 15.—The Dionne 
children are no longer merely a 
biological phenomenon to the scien- 
tific, five darling little babies to the 
sentimental and the world’s great- 
est potential sister act to the com- 
| mercial-minded. During the past 
| week they have become wards of 
| his Majesty, King George V, and a 
national issue for all patriotic Ca- 
nadians. 





They have been nationalized, or at 





least provincialized, since it was 


last Monday introduced in the On- 
tario Legislature a bill placing 
them under the government’s care 








Minister made it quite plain why he 
was doing *.. He wanted the quin- 





than to be exhibited between some | 


lady on a Chicago Midway.”’ 


The American Menace. 


These Canadian quintuplets, in 
other words, are to be protected 
against the United States, and par- 
ticularly against Chicago. Chicago, 
because it is alleged to have divert- 
ed too much water. from the Great 
Lakes for its drainage canal, al- 
ready has a bad record in Canada. 
It is not to be allowed to divert the 
quintuplets, or even to divert itself 
with them. 

Oliva Dionne, father of Dionne- 
lets and a vaudeville star in his 
own right, listened from the gal- 
leries and said nothing while Mr. 
Croll introduced his bill. But, after | 
he had returned to Callender and 
conversed with his manager, Leo 
Kervin, he announced his consid- 
ered conviction that Canada was no 
longer a free country and he won- 
dered how far North he must jour- 
ney before he could find a territory 





could be allowed to bring up his 
own children in his own way. 

Mrs. Dionne thought the action of | 
the Ontario Government was “‘like | 
something that happens in Soviet | 
Russia.’’ Her protest has had re- 
percussions. | 


A Serious Issue. 


A newspaper commentator, writ- 
ing perhaps with his tongue in his 
cheek, inquires whether the Onta- 
rio Government’s action is not ‘‘in- 
sidious bolshevistic propaganda and 
the beginning of the end for the | 
glorious institution of the family.’’ 
It is pointed out that under Prime 
Minister Bennett’s New Deal and 
some of his former ones nearly 
everything else in Canada is either 
being nationalized or publicly con- 
trolled. Now that the Ontario Gov- 








has breached the contract in the 
bond by its refusal to redeem it in | 
gold coin. The government, he| 
maintains, having failed to keep its | 
promise to pay in gold, forfeited 
the privilege of calling the bond for 
redemption before its maturity date 
in 1938. Therefore, it is contended 
that the bond is still in force and 
that the interest coupon of Oct. 15 
must be paid. Mr. Taft has sued 
to recover. the face amount of this 
interest coupon—$1.07 in legal-ten- 
der currency. 

The claimant’s theory finds con- 
siderable support in the established 
principle of contract law that “in 
promises for an agreed exchange, 
any material failure of perform- 
ance by one party not justified by 
the conduct of the other discharges 
the latter’s duty to give the agreed 
exchange.’”’ 

The awaited legislation may spare 
the courts the duty of solving this 


ernment has begun the nationaliza- 
tion of women, even although they 
are only five in number and very 
young, how long, it is asked, will 
older ones be safe? 





There is a more serious side to 
the question. The North Bay | 
branch of the Federation Des| 
‘Femmes Canadiennes Francais has | 
announced that it intends to make | 
an issue of this State incursion into | 
the mothers’ realm. It is a French | 
Canadian organization and Papa | 
and Mama Dionne and _ their 
daughters are French Canadians, 
while the Ontario Government is 
overwhelmingly English-speaking. 
There are potent political possibili- 
ties here. If this domestic race 
complication should once cut across 
the simple issue of preventing the | 
alienation of valuable 
property to the United States, Mr. 
Croll and Premier Mitchell Hep- 








legal problem. 


burn would have more trouble on 








FIRST MAVERICK A RANCHER 








The name ‘‘Mavericks”’ 
jocularly applied to about thirty- 





five members of the House of Rep-| 


resentatives of various party affilia- 
tions who haye banded together to 


vanced legislation. The term has | 
been accepted as suitable by Repre- 
sentative Maury Maverick, Texas | 
Democrat in the group, whose) 
grandfather gave the word to the 
language. 


MAVERICK 

















United States Government or against | 
_ a State Government, except by that 


government’s consent. In fact, the} 
doctrine of governmental irrespon- 


ASBUCIALEG rress. 
Independent 
From Texas, 


| The 


has been. 


work for what they regard as ad-_ 


Representative | 


The grandfather, Samuel A. Mav- 
erick, is referred to in his grand- 
| son's biography in the Congres- 
sional Directory as a ‘‘Texas| 
| patriot, signer of the Texas Dec- 
laration of Independence, 1836.”" | 

He was a politician, soldier and/| 
rancher of San Antonio, who joined | 
an expedition that invaded Mex-| 

ico before the war with that 
country. | 
| Soon after the war he began lo-, 
cating land and raising cattle. | 
| Eventually he owned more land and 
| had more cattle on the free public 
|range than any one else in Texas. 
_In 1861 most of the cowboys of the 
region left to enter the Civil War, 
and Maverick’s cattle were left to 
run wild. When the war ended 
there were tens of thousands of. 
unbranded animals and in the 
roundups that followed Maverick 
‘was the greatest claimant of: un- 
marked cattle. So often was it said 
of stock that ‘‘these are Mav- 
erick’s”’ that eventually all strayed 
calves and other unbranded cattle 
/Came to be referred to as mavericks. 

It was the practice for a rancher 
to claim and brand any strayed calf | 
found on his own ranch. Because 
of this the term maverick was con- 
verted into a verb, meaning to ap- 
propriate without legal claim, and | 
was applied to other things beside 
cattle. Thus one might be said ‘‘to 
maverick’’ a mine. 

‘“‘Maverick” as a noun is much 
more commonly. used, however. 
And it is in the sense of strays 
from political reservations that it 
is now applied to the group of 
thirty-five Congressmen. 














so wild and untrammeled that he, 


Canadian | 


| Wm, B. 


their hands then they ever bar- 
gained for. 

At Thursday’s meeting of the 
Legislature, at which Dr. Allan Roy 
Dafoe was an honored guest, it 
was announced that the physician 
and Oliva Dionne himself would be 
the first guardians of the quin- 
tuplets, although others may be 
added. They will be directly re- 
sponsible to the Minister of Public 
Welfare, who is himself theoret- 





ically responsible to King George. 

Already Canadians with vivid im- 
agimations are beginning to specu- 
late on what will happen when the 
sisters reach the blushful age of 17, 
at which in Callender they will be 
ripe for courtship and even mar- 
riage. Must a prospective suitor 
apply to the King, to the Ontario 
Minister of Public Welfare, to Dr. 
Dafoe or Mr. Dionne, or can he ap- 
ply to the young lady herself? 





ESKIMOS FAR FROM DULL. 


Official 





Declares They Have 


Marked Abilities. 





OTTAWA.—New light has been 
thrown on the Eskimos by Major 
D. L. McKeand of the Canadian 
Interior Department, whose duties 
take him annually on a long tour 
of Canada’s 1,500,000 square mile 
extent of Northwest Territories. 





Canadians, when they thought of 
the Eskimos at all, have, like the 
rest of the world, regarded them 
as a picturesque but vanishing race 
low in the scale of civilization. 


Major McKeand has found them 
anything but this. He pictures 
them as a race with surprising 
mathematical and mechanical en- 
dowments. He predicts that they 
may yet become the best mechanics 
on the continent. 





City Hires. a Lobbyist. 
Special Correspondence, THE NEW YORK TIMBEge 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—The city of st. 
Louis has a paid lobbyist attending 
the sessions of the General Assem- 
bly in Jefferson City. Robert E, 
Hannegan, a lawyer, has been 
named a legislative representative, 
He will receive a flat fee of $3,000 
and ‘‘reasonable expenses’”’ for the ~ 
single session of probably not more 
than seventy days. 








David A. Croll, Welfare Minister | a oo = Sietuueuuncnnnt 
in the Ontario Government, ile | ee 


until they reach the age of 18. The | ee . 
tuplets to stay in Callander with | go 
their brothers and sisters “rather | ae 


sword-swallowing act and a bearded | : ‘s 


Nash calls it an 
AUTOMATIC CRUISING GEAR 


Ar about 40 to 45 miles per hour— 
the Automatic Cruising Gear automati- 
cally engages and transforms 1935 Nash 
performance from something marvelous 


into something almost miraculous! 


Engine effort is reduced 30 per cent— 





resulting in smoothness never before 


known in high speed travel. Quietness is 
intensified to a point unheard of in a 
motor car—and at the same time, you get 
the record-breaking economy of 18 to 22 
miles per gallon of gasoline in a big car 


of 102 horsepower! 








Think of traveling along at 60 miles an 


hour while the engine is operating at the 


rate of only 42. Open the throttle and 
accelerate up to 80—and still the engine 
is only turning over at the rate of 56! 
Not a tremor, not a sign 
of the engine exertion usu- 
ally associated with high 


speeds! 


Nash dealers are giving spe- 
cial demonstrations of this 
astonishing performance. 
Be sure to drive a Nash and 
get this new thrill of the 
rarest treat in motoring! 


Distributors WARREN- NASH MOTOR CORPORATION 3280 Broadway at 133rd Street 


eonten a ) 
Klinger Bros st. & Ist Ave. 
Klinger Bros iesaneiean at 62d St. 
Barney’s Motor Sales Corp. 
269 LaFayette St. 
Chas. Engelman Motors, 4781 Broadway 
BRONX 
Casanova Nash Motor Corp. 
700 Southern Blvd, 
QUEENS 
Nash Christensen Co Flushing 
Nachman Motors 
Nash Long Island Cc ity, Inc. 
36-11 Northern Bivd. 
Nash Motors Sales Queens Village 
eee Springfield Gardens 
Patterson & Schmidt, Inc., Woodhaven 
Richmond Hill....Rannbury Motors Co. 
BROOKLYN 
Bay Ridge Nash Co....6702 Fifth Ave. 
Kingsway Nash, Inc 1702 E. 9th St. 
l,.A.D. Motor Corp..1045 Atlantic Ave. 
Penn Motor Sales Corp...460 Broadway 


RICHMOND 
Kills, 8S. Amboy Garage 
Brighton, 8. I. 
Nash Saten Island, Inc. 
West New Brighton, Ss. & 

Four Corners Motor Car Company 
NEW YORK 
Albany..Belt Line Garage, Inc.—The 
Hakes Willys Co., Inc.—Rayno Bros. 

Amsterdam 
McCleary Nash Motor Co., Inc. 
Marshall Nash Motors 
Brayley Motors Co. 
A. Ernest Brockway 


Great 
New 


Binghamton 

Marshall Nash Motors, Ine. 
.Hatch, McKay-Nash Corp. 
Canajoharie Putnam Bros. 
Cobleskill William Cook 
SO nc ceecoecoceeeesi Island Garage 
Ellenville Floyd Ackerley 
Elmira Wolcott Meter Co,, Ine. 
Endicott...Marshall Nash Motors, Inc. 
Freeport. . neuen Automotive Utilities Corp. 


Buffalo... 


6-PASSENGER VICTORIA 
120” Wheelbase— 90 Horsepower 


COMPARE 


NASH WITH 


ANY OTHER CAR 


* 


See What Nash Gives You 


= 





= 


RP S. is an abbreviation that sums up the 


triple combination of qualities that makes the 1935 
Nash outstanding among all motor cars. It means, 
of course, Ride, Performance, Style... the smooth- 
est Ride, the finest Performance, the smartest Style 
ever produced all together at one time in one 


motor Car. 


I 


NASH ADVANCED EIGHT—6-PASS. VICTORIA 


125-inch Wheelbase—102 Horsepower 


$1045 


NASH AMBASSADOR EIGHT—6-PASS. VICTORIA 
125-inch Wheelbase—102 Horsepower 


$1170 


——___— 


1935 LAFAYETTE —built by Nash—Eight differ. 
ent models in the lowest price field—$580 to $710— 


lowest priced sedan with trunk in the world, with only 
one exception! 


(All prices f. o. b. factory subject to change 
without notice — Special Equipment Extra) 


_ AEROFORM DESIGN e FLYING POWER (beve.opep rrom rwin 


qeNniTION) | 


* SUPER: HYDRAULIC BRAKES #® AUTOMATIC 


_ CRUISING GEAR ¢ ALL-STEEL, ONE-PIECE BODIES ° 
SYNCHRONIZED SPRINGING ¢ MID-SECTION SEATING 


- BALANCED RIDE 





Glen Cove....Drucker Motors Sales Co. 
Great Neck, L. I. 
Zenith Motor Sales, Inc. 
Hempstead, L. 
Menendez Motor Sales, Inc. 
Hornell Bardeen Nash Co, 
Hudson. .Hudson Crescent. Garage, Inc. 
Huntington John F, Bertram, Inc, 
Dean of Ithaca, Inc. 
Jamestown 
Washington St. Garage, Inc. 
Kings Park 
Desson-Gardiner Auto Sales 
Kingston 
Geo. J. Schryver Motor Car Co. 
Lindenhurst 
Oak ee rberg Bros. 
i SS Nash Motor Sales 
Maspeth, L. 'm. Pase, Ine. 
Middletown George W.. Baker 
Millbrook. . Garage Co., Ine. 
Mou ticello | The isest Garage 
ES J. Franklin Ryan 
Mount Vernon it. Paul Nash Sales 
Newburgh. — ... d0hbn A. Staples 
New Rochelle. T. N. Goddard, Inc, 
Niagara Falls 
J. E. Ness Sales & Service, Inc, 
Norwich 
Nash Norwich Sales & Service, Inc. 
Nyack Arrow Garage 
ER. «6 wae »...-Gallup-Lee Nash Co. 
Oneonta tsego Motors 
Ossining , M. Motors Co. 
SOO. oasctéuo dt Jardan Motor Car Co. 
Oyster Bay 
Bennett's Sales & Service Co., Inc. 
Plattsburg 
Poughkeepsie 
Port Chester. 


Jansen Roberts 
.Flint’s City Garage, Inc. 
ee Ss Chas codcec ees John E, Shea 
Port Jefferson. eee ceeccn ae ae 
Pe Ci cake oe e Duffy Auto Co. 
Riverhead, L. eggs P X Garage 
eee ecoccocs Hunter Bros. 


Schoen Bros. 
Rockville C "me ng 
ash Rockville Centre Corp. 


Saratoga Springs...... Simeon D. Bullis 
Schenectady 

Wedekind Knight Motors Co., Inc. 
Suffern H, M. Vanderbilt 
Syracuse........ Hubert J. Wright, Inc. 
me saceese éekeonedae eae Troy Nash 
Utica......Nash Utica Motors Co., Inc. 
Watertown Cc. B. ‘Taskett 
West Edmeston 
Westhampton Beach...Raynor’s Garage 
Whitehall Ww. J. Newell 
White Plains. Rockefeller Nash Sales Co, 
CONNECTICUT 

Mills Nash Co., Ine, 

Aymett’s Auto Arcade, Inc. 

Anderson Nash Corp. 
Lom >erci Motor Car Co. 


Bridgeport 
Bristol. .... 
Danbury 
a 
Greenwich 
Hartford 
Dh... ssedeeeee es oes _~ Zaheue 
Middle town. eteeeees Cc. CC, Lineoln, * 10¢. 
New E ritain. venedecel 4. G. Hawker, inc. 
New Haven 
New Haven County Motors, Inc. 
New London R. P. Smith Co. 
; Devine Nash Motors, Inc. 
Ring Bros. 
A. J. Costello haonee 
Manchester 
Wetherell McCabe Motor Sales 
Os coceese of Anderson Nash Corp. 
Torrington. .Nash-LaFayette Sales Co. 
Waterbury....The Waterbury Nash Co. 
West Cornwall Edward Cartwright 


MAINE 
ED. «é-cccedesicneécéen. ae 
Lewiston Portland Nash Co. 
Portiand....Motor Sales & Service, Inc. 


M ASS: ACHUSETTS 
ES Nash New England Co. 
Brockton Bradford Garage Co. 
Brookline... .Coolidge Corner Gerage 
Homestead Motor Car Co. 

Harold Smith, Inc. 


Norwich 
South 


Cambridge 
Fall River 

Isherwood’s Garage & Electric Co. 
Fitchburg Carl J. Anderson 


Geo. W. Wilcox, Inc. 
C. Bunker 
kne. 
LAWFOEMRCE. ccccccce: Robinson- Toohey Co. 
Nash-Middlesex Corp. 
. Johnson 
New Bedford...Furnans Auto Co., Inc. 
North Adams.......---d Ashland Garage 
Nerthampton....Montgomery Motor Co. 
Pittsfield Donovan-Roberts, Inc. 
Gebems. ... ccceccoccee< een Nase Ce 
Somerville Union Motor Sales, Inc. 
Sprincfield R. Parsons, Inc. 
Ws «ccaaena Lavole Auto Parts Co. 
Wellesley. Wellesley Nash Co. 
Westfield Cooley Motor Co. 
Worcester.............M. E. Tuller Co. 

NEW JERSEY 
Atiantic Garage 
Bayonre Motor Co. 
Bernardsville.......: Allen’s Garage, Ine. 
Bound Brook....Hoagland Motors,. Inc. 
Camden.. .... Barnes & Frutchey 
Richards & Hunt, Inc. 
SR Kruley Motor Car Co. 
East Orange....East Orange Nash, Inc. 
eG. « - o . sbeeeeeees .-Nash Elizabeth 
Flemington P. Britton 
. A. Thorling, Inc. 
Spinelli Motor Sales 
Harry Martin 

Jersey 7 


Nash-McN angatee Motor Corp. 
Cckhardt Nash 
. Lakewood inom Sales, Ine. 
Spring Garage, Inc. 
Franklin Motor Co., Ine. 
Pa re Passaic Reliable Garage 
Patersan..........-Nash Paterson, ‘ne. 
Red Bark..........Howard Motors, Inc. 
a a i. ccodcaccvec en . n.. a 
Summit. etece- John L. Deitche 
ee “Sussex Garage Co., Ine. 
BUGGER. cccccosen Johnston Incorporated 
Vineland dams Bros. 
West New York B. Gilardoni, Inc. 
Kundert and Bugai, Inc. 


Atkcntie City 
Bayonne 


Highland Park 


Montcl: vir. 


BALL. BEARING STEERING 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Wink Motor Co, 
Arble Auto Co. 


Ideal Garace 
' Paviol.& Anthony 
Ches0e®.« secteceseeens . Nash pm Ce. 


= saaernme Ae Hazleton Nash ‘Sales & 
Johnstown 

Packard Motor Co. of Johnstown 
Lancaster H 
Leban» 


Peckville inicieniaal } mor Motor Co. 
Philadelphia.....Nash 


Philadeiphia Co. 
Pittsburgh 


Nash Motors Co. of Pittsburgh 
Pottstown...Motor Sales & Service, ine. 


Stanley 
. S. Hoffman Motor Car Co. 
..Simon Szernecky & Soa 
Stroudsburg * 


Heckman Motor Car & Mach. Co. 
~..ee.Witmer’s Sales & Service 
Kiech Motor 


Shenandoah. 


Ripe York Garage 


RHODE ISLAND 
Nash Co. of Provi 
oseph ms 


Yor 


Providence. 


idence 
Westerly. Crilis 


vEmMon T 


Burlington ohnson & Little 
Rutlan 
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THE UNTROD SUMMIT OF EVEREST 


A Surring Record of the Expedition Led by Hugh Ruttledge 


ATTACK ON EVEREST. By Hugh Ruit- 
ledge. Ilustrated with photographs. 
339 pp. New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co. $3.50. 


By HENRY E. ARMSTRONG 
UGH RUTTLEDGE, leader of the 
besiegers of. Mount Everest in 
1933, modestly calls this stirring 
record of their splendid failure 

“Attack on Everest.” As a matter of fact, 
their experience should be of great value 
to the expedition that obtains the consent 
of the Dalai Lama to make the next ven- 
ture. 

Whether Mallory and Irvine of the ex- 
peditfon of 1924, who lost their 
lives somewhere under the rock- 
cap of Everest, actually gained the 
top is only conjecture. Judging 
from the conditions of the defeat 
of two pairs of climbers who made 
the final assault in 1933, in the one 
case Wyn Harris and L. R. Wager 
and in the other F. S. Smythe and 
Eric Shipton, Mallory and Irvine — 
were probably frustrated in much 
the same way—that is to say, they 
strained up to within 1,000 feet of 
victory, and either they could get 
no higher or calculated that if they 
succeeded in reaching the summit 
they would forfeit their lives in at- 
tempting to return to the ultimate 
camp after light had gone out of 
the sky. Mallory and Irvine were 
never seen again after Odell caught 
a glimpse of them near, as he 
thought, the second vertical step, 
or pile of rock, that seemed to bar 
the way to the peak. He was not 
really sure of their position, be- 
cause fog immediately obscured 
them from his view. It had been 
Mallory’s purpose to climb straight 
up the first and second steps. 

Colonel Norton, who previously 
made a record ascent of slightly 
over 28,000 feet, believed that the 
second step was unclimbable and — 
argued that the better course would 
be a traverse across the north face 
that would involve, perhaps, a dan- 
gerous passage of the steep cou- 
loir, or snow gully, east of the pyr- 
amid. Once it was crossed, there 
would remain what looked like a 
practicable rock climb of 900 feet. 
It should be borne in mind, as bear- 
ing on the will to undertake an- 
other expedition, that on three oc- 
casions the British alpinists have 
got as close to the top of Everest 
as a thousand feet, or a distance 
about the length of five New York 
City cross-street blocks. But with 
the best of weather and luck it 
would take at least an hour to 
climb the thousand feet. 

How Mallory and Irvine met their 
death nine years before the Rutt- 
ledge adventurers appeared upon 
the same trail will probably never 
be known, but there is a point that 
can be raised to throw some light 
upon the mystery. They were hours 
behind the time when they should 
have been at the place where Odell 
saw them moving upward. It was 
then 12:50 P. M. Mr. Ruttledge 
says: ‘““To reach the summit from 
the first ‘step’ and return before 
nightfall would have been impos- 


sible, and Mallory was too fine a moun- 
taineer to throw his life and that of his 
companion away on impossibilities.”’ 
The theory has been advanced that 
Odell’s vision was at fault, and that the 
two dots he saw were not human beings 
but rocks. Shipton of the expedition of 
1933 was deceived when he mistook 
“rocks perched upon a snow slope” for 
Harris and Wager toiling skyward. At 
the very high altitudes, say above 25,000 
feet, climbers move with leaden tread as 
seen from a distance of a mile. Directly 
we shall come to the finding by one of the 
Ruttledge party of an axe that belonged 


tc Mallory or to Irvine. The altitude was 
about 28,000 feet. 

In a foreword to “Attack on Everest,” 
by Sir Francis Younghusband, Hugh Rutt- 
ledge receives high praise for his leader- 
ship. He showed remarkable administra- 
tive powers and a profound knowledge ot 
human nature. He was past the age of 
active climbing, but others climbed for 
him with a zea] they had never displayed 
before. For the first time an Everest 
expedition was equipped with wireless, 
thanks to the Radio Society of Great Brit- 
ain. It proved to be of great help in the 
field. Communication was supplied be- 


Porters Setting Out From the Base Camp to Establish Camp |. 


From “Attack on Everest.” 


tween the camps, and regular weather re- 
ports came from Darjeeling. A keynote 
of Ruttledge’s strategy was gradual ac- 
climatization. Marches to the base were 
not hurried. 

When the climbers were supposed to be 
fit, the tactics called for “hammer blows.” 
It was decided to make the highest camp 
well above 27,000 feet, if the native por- 
ters could stand the strain. They respond- 
ed nobly. A strong squad of experienced 
climbers were picked, among them F. S. 
Smythe, who had been a member of Pro- 
fessor Dyrenfurth’s expedition that all but 
conquered Kanchenjunga in 1930; Eric 

Shipton, who had made four as- 
cents of Mount Kanya, in Africa, 
and had also climbed Kilimanjaro 
and Ruwenzori; Wyn Harris, an- 
other African alpinist of great 
promise; L. R. Wager, “a thorough- 
ly competent, sound mountaineer,” 
and J. L. Longland, with a fine 
Alpine reputation. 

Nothing was left undone to or- 
ganize a corps of native porters, 
some of the men attached to the 
expedition of 1924 volunteering. At 
a critical moment of the camp 
building and stocking at the higher 
altitudes Mr. Ruttledge was con- 
cerned about the future, but need- 
lessly. A headman said, “‘Don’t be 
anxious. We mean to do our bit 
and carry thase loads as far as we 
possibly can. You'll see tomorrow. 
Then it’s up to the sahi‘bs to climb 
the mountains.” These men were 
Sherpas and Bhutias. 

At the end of May Wyn Harris 
and L. R. Wager were selected as 
the first to go over the top, so to 
speak. Their meal on the night 
before consisted of essence of 
chicken, loganberries, biscuits and 
condensed milk. At early light they 
ate sparingly. The start was at an 
altitude of 27,700 feet. At a spot 
250 yards east of the first step be-— 
low the summit, Harris, who was 
leading, picked up an ice axe that 
had undoubtedly belonged to Mal- 
lory or to Irvine. It was still in 
good condition, the name of the 
maker, Willisch of Taach, being 
plainly stamped on the polished 
steel head. That was all. There 
was no other sign of the unfortu- 
nate climbers who had died some- 
where on the trail, or had fallen, 
perhaps, to the Rongbuk glacier, 
thousands of feet below. 

It was 7 o'clock when the dis- 
covery was made. The sun was 
shining, and in its terrible majesty 
Everest loomed above the intruders 
on its solitude. As it was deemed 
that the second step could not be 
subdued, the directions were to 
make the traverse recommendesc by 
Norton of the expedition of 1924. 
The north face of the pyramid was 
to be climbed. A careful recon- 
noissance showed that Norton was 
right—the second step was too 
formidable. There was nothing to 
do but somehow to get across the 
couloir he had indicated. It was 
necessary to rope up. A single mis- 
step would have been fatal. The 
passage required cool heads and 
gure treads (Continued on Page 14) 
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Eddington on Science of Today 


Once of the Pathfinders of Modern Physics Contemplates the Changing 
Horizon of the Material W orld 


NEW PATHWAYS OF SCIENCE. 
By Sir Arthur Eddington, M. A., 
eB. @e., .8.. F. 2&2. 3. ee 
senger Lectures. 1934. 333 pp. 
New ~. York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3. 


By WALDEMAR KAEMPFPFERT 


ITH the exception of his 
little volume on the Ex- 
panding Universe, Sir Ar- 
thur Eddington has given 

,us no important book in the last six 
years. As he himself implies in his 
preface, this latest volume is not to 
be mentioned in the same breath 

with ‘Stars and Atoms’’ (1927) 
and that masterpiece, ‘‘The Nature 
of the Physical World’’ (1928). It 
is a collection of familiar lectures 
- which constituted last year’s Mes- 
senger series at Cornell and to 
which have been added chapters on 
subjects that have engaged him. 
The result is a miscellany which, 
while it lacks unity, as Sir Arthur 
is well aware, nevertheless does 
hang together by virtue of a bind- 
ing philosophy, half poetry and half 
mysticism, a philosophy by which 
we are brought into contact with a 
fine, powerful, origina) mind. 

Well known as the arguments 
here presented may be, no one can 
read them again without being im- 
pressed by Sir Arthur’s literary 
gifts and by his ingenuity in justi- 
fying the mental processes whereby 
the seemingly mad conclusions of 
modern physical science become in- 
evitable. Moreover, the presenta- 
tion is not that of an ordinary vul- 
garizer of science. It has the au- 
thority of a man who is himself 
a pathfinder—a physicist . whose 
contributions to relativity and as- 
trophysics have.set him apart. 

Like the rest of the modernistic 
school of mathematicians, Sir Ar- 
thur knells the death of material- 
ism—of a universe that ran like 
an engine. Until the atom was 
ripped apart and found to consist 
of protons, electrons, neutrons and 
positrons, matter was very con- 
crete. Dr. Johnson had merely to 
kick a stone to prove to himself 
that it did exist outside of his own 
mind; whatever Bishop Berkeley 
might say. Now he is in the illogi- 
cal position of a man ‘‘who believes 
in an actual dentist’s drill with an 
actual pain in it.’ 

Space is no longer the absolute 

entity that Newton preached. It is 
_ linked to matter. Or, as Whitehead 
puts it: ‘‘You cannot have first 
space and then things to put into 
iit, any more than you can first 
have a grin and then a Cheshire 
cat to fit on to it.”’ Similarly, time 
and space are one now—so insep- 
arable that Alice in the Wonder- 
land of physics now locates. an ob- 
ject by saying that it is two yards 
to the right, three yards forward, 
four yards upward and five yards 
later, a ‘‘yard’’ in this last sense 
being the time it takes light to 
travel a yard. 

No longer is matter fixed. Rath- 
er is it like the thousands of mo- 
mentary ‘‘frames’’ in a motion pic- 
ture which the mind obligingly as- 
sembles and identifies,. by the aid 
of resemblances, as something fa- 
miliar. Matter comes in waves that 
are very fuzzy. It is in a wild tur- 
moil and almost as empty as the 
solar system, considering the vast 
space that separates its electrons. 


In his attempt to.arrive at the es- 


sence of what we call reality the 
physicist resorts to mathematics. 
But in the end he find himself 
staring at a series of equations 
which are very useful in -leading 
him to new discoveries, but which 
are far less substantial than any 
wraith. Inevitably the conclusion 
is forced on him that. kicking 
Stones, tearing atoms apart, ar- 
ranging electrons and protons in 
the patterns called for by the’ equa- 
tions do no good in telling him 
what reality is. It is he, the mathe- 
matician, and not nature, that 
creates the patterns, the aspect of 


the physical world. Which prompts | 





so keen a thinker as Whitehead to 
chide the poets for their modesty. 
The beauties that they behold in 
the sky and the wind, in mountains 
and clouds are in their minds. A 
Wordsworth would do well to write 
odes to himself rather than to what 


‘he thinks is nature. 


The abandonment of determinism 
and the machine universe—never to 
return we are assured by such emi- 
nences as Born and Heisenberg—is 
to Eddington what the rainbow in 
the sky was to Noah. 


Naive realism, materialism and 
mechanistic conceptions of. phe 
nomena were simple to under- 
stand; but I think that it was 
only by closing our eyes to the 
essential nature of ex- 
perience that they could be made 
to seem credible. These revolu- 
tions of scientific thought are 
clearing up the deeper contradic- 
tions between life and theoretical 
knowledge. The latest phase with 
its release from determinism is 
one of the greatest steps in the 
reconciliation. I would even say 
that in the present indeterminis- 
tic theory of the physical universe 
we have reached something which 
a reasonable man might almost 
believe. 


The truth is that our knowledge 
of the world outside of ourselves is 


all inference. Sir Arthur, like most 


scientists, insists that our infer- 
ences—what we call common sense 
—are quite wrong, because, like the 
poets, we insist upon projecting 
ourselves into what we see, feel and 
hear. 


As in a beleaguered city there 
spread circumstantial rumors of 
happenings in the world outside 
which cannot have been received 
from without, so in our minds 
there arise all sorts of concep 
tions of entities and phenomena 
in the external world which can- 
not have been transmitted to us 
from outside. * * * We are con- 
tinually making the mistake of 
the man who, on receiving a tele- 
gram, thinks that the handwrit- 
ing is that of the sender. The 
messages, aS we become aware 
of them in consciousness, are 
dressed up with conceptions of 
color, spaciousness, substance. 
This dress is no part of the mes- 
sage as it was handed in by the 





external universe. It is assumed 
after the message arrives; for 
the transmitting mechanism is by 
its very nature incapable of con- 
veying such forms of conception. 


The physicist deals with what 


‘Eddington has long called ‘‘pointer 


readings." The various devices 
whereby he studies stars and 
atoms, his spectroscopes, photo- 
meters, magnetometers, are like 
the gas-meter in the cellar with its 
dials and indicating fingers. From 
the readings obtained the structure 
of the physical world must be con- 
structed. Instead of saying ‘‘one 
star differeth from another star in 
glory’’ the astrophysicist gives us 
2 Ceti 4m.62 or alpha Andromedae, 
2m.42. Thus reconstructed =the 
“story of the stars is not an in- 
adequate compensation for setting 
aside’'’ Everyman’s romantic but 
vague imaginings. His sensory 
images are not applicable to the ex- 
ternal world. What the scientist 
interprets is not so much an objec- 
tive world as his experiences of 
something outside of himself. No 
one can get outside of his own 
mind to roam in the vast universe 
and learn what is actually there or 
discover the inner nature of things. 


‘*Mind is the first and most di- ; 


rect thing in our experience; al! 
else is remote inference.’’ Such is 
Eddington’s credo and the credo of 
advanced physicists today. A good 
part of this book is an able reply 


'to the realists who believe ‘‘in the 


existence outside of the mind of 
an actual apple with an actual 
taste to it.’’ 

The questions raised are as old as 
philosophy, and there is no pros- 
pect that they will ever be settled. 
What is remarkable is the complete 
about-face of physical science. Until 
recently it was as materialistic as 
Dr. Johnson. Now it is philosophy, 
in its neo-realistic phase, which in- 
sists that sticks and stones are ex- 
actly what they appear to be. Not 
that the scientists hold there is 
nothing at all outside of ourselves, 
but that whatever may be there is 
probably unknowable. 





Sir Arthur 


What of man and his conscious 
life? To a mathematician he is a 
nuisance to be left out of the equa- 
tions or any theory of the cosmos 
because he has no scientific place 
in either. There is not the slightest 
mathematical, mechanical or any 
reason outside of religion for his 
existence. The earth would spin on 
its axis without him; the stars in 
their courses would shine on if he 
were exterminated. 

By a.-trifling hitch of machinery 
—not of any serious consequence 
in the development of the uni- 
verse—some lumps of matter of 
the wrong size have been occa- 
sionally formed. These lack the 
purifying process of intense heat 
or the equally efficacious abso 
lute cold of space. Man is one of 








Eddington. 


the gruesome results of this occa- 
siona! failure of antiseptic results. 

Man, this unfortunate accident, is 
‘‘the typical custodian of certain 
qualities or illusions, which make a 
vital difference to the world of 
chance."’ What shall he believe? 
He gazes wonderingly about him. 
Having developed intricate sciences 
of mathematical physics, biology, 
chemistry, geology, not to mention 
artificial senses like telescopes and 
microscopes, which can bring the 
stars nearer and make the infini- 
tesimal so huge that he can see it, 
he tries to read the cryptogram of 
experience. 

‘Is it true”’’ he asks. To Edding- 


( Continued on Page 14) 





Archibald MacLeish Dramatizes the Death of a Hero 


PANIC. A Play in Verse. By Arch- 
ibald MacLeish. 102 pp. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2. 

R. MacLeish has written the 
death of a hero as tycoon. 
His play in verse is a dy- 

namic morality centred on the cas- 
cading panic that closed the banks 
and Herbert Hoover’s administra- 
tion in disaster. The dedication, to 
John and Katy Dos Passos, evokes 
the ‘‘swarm of invisible apprehen- 
sions which like insects devour in 
silence and secretly the whole 
house.’’ That Graeco-economic fa- 
talism dominates the play. 

Tories and Reds have long since 
joined in a united front to gore the 
somewhat choosy system (why 
shouldn’t it be choosy?) of political 
belief that Mr. MacLeish from 
time to time declares. Here, in the 
lines of “‘Panic,’" they both have 
their say. McGafferty, the wryly 
caricatured hero, ‘‘the leading in- 
dustrialist and financier of his 
time,’’ scorns the radicals. They 
have burst into a conference of 
bankers gathered to talk about 
stopping the crisis. They announce 
McGafferty’s predestined doom, 
and he says to the bankers: 


That’s it, gentlemen! That turns 
your cheeks white! 

Schoolboys writing bloody words 
on fences! 

Children with chalk! 

The blind man who leads the rad- 

icals replies: 

The prophecies come true 

Not of themselves but of the ears 
that hear them. 

The violence works in the blood. 
The living inherit the 

Hard speech of the dead like the 
seed of a pestilence. 





They carry it close in their 
mouths and their breath feeds 
ét. 

You yourselves will feed it and 
will die. 

You yourselves in your 
minds will make the 
Fate that murders you. 

bursting seed of 

Death is rotting ripe beneath 
your tongues! 

In its best passages the verse is 
stinging, swift, resonant. At times 
it carries too much imagery. Hem- 
ingway’s remark that good writing 
is architecture, not interior decora- 
tion, might be apropos. One could 
wish, for example, that the symbol 
of death in contrast to childhood 
had been used less. When a wo 
man in the crowd around the elec- 
tric bulletin board outside McGaf- 
ferty’s office speaks of ‘‘a Man’s 
weight that the mark of. our 
shoes may live after us,’’ she is 
merely gilossing Mr. Longfellow’s 
footprints on the sands of time. In 
a frantic phone talk toward the end 
—when McGafferty’s whole uni- 
verse is toppling—he manages in 
three lines to liken the position not 
only to sheep in a runway but toa 
walled-in, cornered, hunted cat. 
That may be too much. Yet it is 
excellently done. Mr. MacLeish’s 
verse is not merely good. It is bet- 
ter than the verse of any other poet 
writing in America, when he hits 
his stride. And he hits it here. 

“Panic’’ was to have been pro- 
duced in New York before this re- 
view appeared. So by now its or- 
chestrated ticker beat, its double- 
staging, somewhat in the manner of 
‘*‘Miracle at Verdun,’’ the personal 
values of casting, the light and 
shadow and atmosphere of the 


own 


The 





Stage, are probably part of yester- 
day’s theatrical judgments. Fiat 
on the page the play is intensely 
dramatic. The rhythm of the verse, 
based on the nervous cadences of 
American speech, carries the pace 
that the ticker can only underscore. 
The crowd outside, commenting as 
chorus on the chaos the bankers 
within the building are facing, elo- 
quently condense a spirit of crum- 
bling faith as the débacle swings 
on. 

A woman speaks: 

A land of great wealth and the 
Old hungry: the young 
Starving—but not with hunger 
None have beheld this enemy. 
What arms can defend the 
Evening—the night hours— 

When fear: faceless: devours us! 


It may be interesting here to re- 
member that President Roosevelt, 
in his inaugural a few days later, 
looking at the accomplished dis- 
aster Mr. MaclLeish dramatizes in 
its throes, said ‘‘The only thing we 
have to fear is fear.’’ The furies of 
an economic fate in this play batter 
McGafferty pretty thoroughly be- 
fore they are through with him— 
and, for that matter, he with them. 
The bankers, despairing of doing 
anything about the sweep of bank 
closings that the ticker is batting 
out, refuse McGafferty’s plan to 
form a pool to carry them. He 
tells them they can’t quit. And they 
say: ‘“‘Can’t we? Watch us, then!” 
They say: ‘‘Every man for his own 
roof in a flood!” McGafferty says 
he’ll stay and fight. He tries to. 
But the panic gets him, too. 

His mistress, Ione, offers her so- 
lution. She is a femme fatale at 





30, ‘handsome: full blooded: ex- 
uberant: too well dressed: her 
mouth too red: a vivid quality of 
life and intelligence in her face 
and movements.’’ When she says: 
It’s beautiful, darling! Don’t you 
think it’s beautiful!’ 
Mr. McGafferty’s done for! Isn't 
it beautifull 
Could I have a touch of Scotch’? 
You know I’m 
Sad to think you’re done for! 
you may remember the gay and 
gallant heroines of the Nineteen 
Twenties tossing sentimental hats 
for very coolly calculated reasons 
and realities. She says she'll take 
him for poorer as she did for 
richer, and they have fine talks 
about that, and he almost is be- 
guiled, and then of cours he says 
no, by this and that he’ll stay and 
fight it. But he can’t fight those 
fates. When the part of the stage 
where McGafferty is darkens, and 
the lights go on over the crowd 
chorus, another woman is saying: 
The world’s to the unnamed man 
with the. 
Reckless speech who 
to the 
Cold marching of stars and 
Shriek in the face of it, hardening 
Man’s mortal body to 
Bear and endure like a god: to 
Live in the running of time like 
the 
Trout in the stream climbing it! 
But McGafferty is gaffed. He's 
done for. He talks of the post- 
mortems to come, the investiga- 
tions, but ‘“‘There’s one _ they'll 
never break to say they broke 
him!” Ione goes. The lights fade. 
Outside the crowd chorus discusses 
the death of McGafferty. 
C.G Povut 
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Winston Churchill’s Two New Panels in “Marlborough” 


With His Customary Brilliance He Presents the Climax of the Duke’s Career 


MARLBOROUGH: HIS LIFE AND 
TIMES. Volumes III and IV. 
By Winston Churchill; with 
maps, plans and illustrations. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3 each volume. 


By P. W. WILSON 


R. CHURCHILL has played 

many parts. As a soldier, 

he might have been. As a 

statesman, he was. As a 
writer, he is, and, at the head of 
any scribbler within reach, he hurls 
a classic. Patient industry, disci- 
plined impetuosity, experience of 
public life and excellent diction con- 
tribute to a cumulative achieve 
ment. In the strict sense of an 
abused adjective, the book is su- 
perb. Its merits are the merits of 
pride—a pride in the name that the 
author bears. 

These volumes deal with wnat has 
been called the Augustan Age of 
Queen Anne. As architect, Wren 
was completing St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral. As scientist, Newton was 
knighted. Defoe was evolving Rob- 
inson Crusoe. Pope was polishing 
the precisions of his poetry and an 
obscure individual called New- 


comen quietly devised a steam en- 
gine that pumped water for fifty 
years. 





When Oscar Wilde, accompanied 


ough’s exploits will be a similar 
authority in years to come. Lucid 
and detailed, the narrative is clari- 
fied throughout by suitable maps 
and plans. At academies, like West 
Point, Sandhurst and Woolwich, 
where tactics and strategy are an 
assigned study, this work would 
appear to be not only fascinating 
but indispensable. The book will be 
to them a treatise. But it will be 
“reading without tears.”’ 


Flat as a chessboard, so was 
the continent laid out. England 
and France provided the pieces 
which were moved hither and 
thither—and many of the profes- 
sionals were ready to play for 
either side. Like rival emperors, 
the monarchs in Paris and London 
presided over the amphitheatre. 

Nations watched the game for 
which nations paid. Diplomacy and 
politics—Whig and Tory—were no 
more than so much time out. Mr. 
Churchill alludes to the obstinacies 
of the Dutch, the struggles in the 
British Cabinet over occasional! con- 
formity by dissenters, and other 
huddles. But the play itself was 
war. And prosecution of the war 
alone mattered. 

There is a brilliant essay on what 
is called ‘‘the structure Of the war’”’ 





Marlborough. 


From a Portrait by Nw 


by a lady, examined Niagara, he, 
was interviewed by a _ reporter. 
“The Falls,” he said, “were an in- | 
conspicuous background for Mrs. | 
Brown Potter.”’ It is as an incon- 
spicuous background for the great 
Duke that his period is surveyed. 

These are the third and fourth 
volumes. They cover the climax of 
Mariborough’s career—the Battle of 
Blenheim that was his Austerlitz— 
and the end is not yet. We have 
still to hear of the English Napo- 
leon's Leipzig—the field of Ramil- 
lies, where he was fought to a 
standstill—and of his ultimate exile 
in a political Elba. 

To see life in part, not as a whole, 
is thus the task, and happily, Mr. 
Churchill is endowed with the spe- 
cial vision required. Not only has 
he become a Die-Hard like King 
Charles II, he has been an uncon- 
scionable time adying. He is a Die- 
Hard whose deathbed is the eigh- 
teenth century—-whose mausoleum 
is amid the marble halls of Blen- 
heim Palace. He pores over ances- 
trial documents. He worships be- 
fore ancestral portraits. He sa- 
lutes ancestral banners. So does 
he taste the sweets of immortality. 

The life of Frederick the Great, 
by Carlyle, was used in Germany 
as ae military’ textbook. Mr. 





Churchil!s account 


of Marlbor- 


Godfrey Kneller 


how it was waged—the chances— 
the courage—the carnage and, we 
may add, the cost. 

Why were the English able to 
storm the slopes of a redoubt? Be- 
cause the French did not happen to 
have mown some long grass. Why 
had Marlborough certain informa- 
tion as to French operations? Be- 
cause he bribed the right spy. Why 
were important units of French 
cavalry separated? Because some 
of the horses had glanders and 
there was fear of contagion. 

“If the King of France had many 
men like you,’’ said Marlborough to 
a prisoner of war, ‘‘he would soon 
be victorious,’’ to which the French 
soldier replied: ‘‘It is not men like 
me that he lacks but generals like 
you.’’ What was it in Marlborough 
that kindled a lucky star? 

Of military mentality, Mr. 
Churchill, like Mr. Lloyd George, 
has but a modest opinion. Such in- 
telligence, he thinks, is arrested by 
attention to regulations. The French 
marshals enjoyed great prestige. 
But their ideas were static. It was 
the supple quality of Marlborough’s 


perception that enabled him to 
make use of ‘‘new fact’’ and es- 
pecially of improved equipment. 


Marlborough was a great general 
because, like Cromwell, like Julius 
Caesar, like Alexander, he was less 





of a general than the others. He 
was the amateur overwhelming the 
experts. 

He thought out what would be the 
best use of his troops. The match- 
lock musket, slow and uncertain in 
its discharge, had been abandoned. 
A much more reliable musket was 
fitted with the flintlock. To Marl- 
borough, therefore, ‘‘infantry was 
not a thing that stood but a thing 
that fired.”’ And drill was revised 
accordingly. The bayonet had been 
screwed into the barrel of a gun. 
It was now fixed by a ring around 
the barrel. The foot soldier thus 
“*became at once pikeman and mus- 
keteer.’’ Conversely, cavalry was 
not a thing that fired but a thing 
that charged. A mounted soldier 
must use his pistol only in an 
emergency. His weapon was the 
saber. 

Tapestries are reproduced in these 
volumes which glorify the battles. 
We see the flame belching from 
cannon, the drifting smoke, the 
masses of colorful troops, the gen- 
erals in their gorgeous uniforms 
astride prancing horses. Mr. 
Churchill embroiders the panorama 
with reality. 

With a touch of scorn he refers 
to the commander-in-chief in mod- 
ern war, sitting in his office far 
behind the actual fighting: 

In the height of his largest bat- 
tles, when twenty thousand men 
are falling every day, time will 
hang heavy on his hands. The 
heads of a dozen departments 
will from hour to hour discreetly 
lay significant sheets of paper or 
his desk. At intervals his staff 
will move the flags upon his map, 
or perhaps one evening the chief 
of staff himself will draw a blue 
line or a brown line or make a 
strong arrow upon it. His hard- 
est trials are reduced to great 
simplicity. ‘‘Advance,’’ ‘‘hold’’ or 
*‘retreat.”’ 

It was on the battlefield 
that Marlborough, riding in front 
of his lines, spattered with mud 
from shot that nearly hurled him 
into that mud, had to think clearly 
and give the orders on which de 


itself 


pended the fate of the day. The 
famous note to Sarah, telling her 
of his greatest triumph, was 


scrawled on the back of a bill of 
charges at an inn. 

Over the ‘‘grizzly’’ actualities of 
a battle like Blenheim Mr. Church- 
ill shudders. The field of this 
ferocious fight was restricted. The 
more chaotic was the concentration 
of carnage. Men fell as they 
marched. Their comrades marched 
over their bodies. In heaps lay the 
dead. Thousands were driven into 





|lance was inadequate. 
|were unknown. 


the Danube and drowned. Ambu- 
Anesthetics 
The cries of the 
wounded rose in the air as a hide- 
'ous requiem of an inferno where 
pain is as the fiery darts of Apol- 
lyon. 

When homesteads were burning 
in South Africa Campbell-Banner- 
man denounced what he had the 
courage to describe as ‘‘methods of 
barbarism.’’ Also, there was Sher- 
man’s march through Georgia. In 
the age of Anne, it was not only 
the battlefield that spread hideous 
nightmares over Europe. The land- 
scape itself was surrendered to piti- 
less devastation. From horizon to 
horizon the accumulated culture of 
the greatest civilization that man 
had ever developed—cities and 
farms, churches, colleges and cas- 
tles—were swept as by a scythe. 
Louis XIV thus destroyed the Pala- 
tinate. Marlborough—no less cruel 
in his ambitions—ravaged Bavaria. 

Mr. Churchill dare not defend an 
atrocity at which Sultans of Turkey 
would have been asked to blush. 
But he offers two extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Marlborough’s desola- 
tion was not quite so thorough as 
Germany’s activities during the 
war. He did not cut down so many 
orchards. Also, in destroying a 
country he was at least honest. He 
did not accept bribes from the 
wretched people who begged that 
their homes be spared. 

Blenheim is included by Creasy 
‘in his ‘‘fifteen decisive battles.’’ 








Queen Anne. 


From a Portrait by Edmond Lilly. 





| With Marathon, with Saratoga, so 
it is appraised. The audacity of | 
| the battle and its astounding result; ™0st constant harmony. 
are obvious. It was as effective as| Mr. Churchill does not tell us of 
a touchdown from a forward pass.| One stone that Mariborough built 
But what did it decide? | whether for England, posterity or 
We have read with care what} himself. This book is a record of 
Mr. Churchill has to say about it. | what England built—including Blen- 
We are still mystified. The pretext | heim Palace—for Marlborough. 
for the war was the Spanish Suc-| ‘[t was not for winning Blenheim 
cession. Apparently that little de-| that Marlborough was created a 
tail, having served its purpose as| Duke. It was for pleasing Queen 
a provocative, was more or less for- | Anne. When the honor was offered 
gotten. Mr. Churchill introduces| M@rlborough’s wife, Sarah, warned 
quite a new issue—that the capital | him against it. She said—and truly— 
of the Empire might have been| that the luxury was to expensive. 
moved from Vienna to Munich,|/" 4” evil moment, Marlborough 
nearer France. and that the Ba- rejected her counsel and whatever 
varians might be substituted as| was left to him of financial recti- 
Emperors for the Hapsburgs. Pre | tude was torn to its last shreds. 
cisely what difference that shuf- | His income was already £60,000, 
fling of the cards would have made | or $300,000 a year. Parliament was 
to any single soldier—French or | #5*¢d to vote a further £5,000 in 
British—slaughtered at Blenheim | Perpetuity to his family. - Even in 
he does not explain. 'day# when, according to Walpole, 
The Treaty of Utrecht that end-|°Y@Ty ™an had his price, that at- 
ed the war gave England the right | tempt at piracy was a shade too 


out impairing the others, and 
part of his genius lay in their al- 


to ship slaves to America and send | ‘f/@grant. Anne also offered £2,000 
one vessel a year to the South Seas. from her privy purse. But this, at 
What else did she gain? Mr.| ‘first, was declined. It was only 
Churchill suggests that the gran-| years later that Sarah—dragged 


down to Marlborough’s level—de 
manded this Queen Anne’s bounty 
with arrears and obtained it. 

Mr. Churchill is accomplishing a 
biography which obviously super- 
sedes all others in existence. In 
the future, it is unlikely to be su- 
perseded. These pages do not, 
however, change the verdict of his- 
tory on the Duke of Marlborough. 

With prayer at the head of each 
regiment, so opened the dreadful 
day of Blenheim. At its close, a 
French marsha! was sitting as pris- 
oner in the conqueror’s coach. But 
a Pyrrhic victory was no Waterloo 
for either side. The futile fighting 
was resumed and went on for 
years. We shall see what Mr. 
Churchill has to say about the later 
disappointments of the struggle. 
Can he change the Treaty of 
Utrecht which ended it in a stale 
mate? 


diloquence of the French monarchy 
was restrained. That grandilo 
quence was already collapsing by 
its own weight. 

Over Marlborough’s motives there 
is no real concealment in these 
pages. We hear of commercialism 
in athletics. His generalship was 
commercialism in war. He realized 
that he must put on a good ‘show. 
He expected also to be paid. We 
read: 

It would have been more agree- 
able to the Muse of History if 
Marlborough had refused all hon- 
ors and rewards. . But then 
he would not have been the Marl- 
borough who gained the victories. 
For certain it is that this same 
matter-of-fact care for his own 
interests and desire to found a 
powerful family was an inherent 
part of his great deeds. He was 
a builder for England, for poster- 
ity, for himself. No one of these 
purposes would be removed with- 
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Where the Heat of the Day 
Sometimes Reaches 168° 


That Is the Abyssiman “Hell-Hole of Creation” Explored by 
Mr. Nesbit, Who Lives to Tell the Tale 


HELL-HOLE OF CREATION. The 
Exploration of Abyssinian Dana- 
kil. By L. M. Nesbitt. Ilustrated. 
390 pp. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.75. 

By R. L. DUFFUS 
HE author of this volume of 
unusual travels had what 
he considered the good luck, 
several years ago, to find 

- himself on the edge of one of the 

few regions of the earth which had 

not been traversed in historic times 
by white men. Three expeditions 
had attempted the feat and all had 
perished. The region in question 
was the Danakil country of Abys- 
sinia, lying between the Abyssinian 
capital of Addis Ababa and the 
strip of land called Eritrea, on the 

Red Sea. Mr. Nesbitt, with his two 

white companions and most of his 

native camp followers, got through 
and lived to tell the tale. 

One wonders how they did. Amer- 
icans think of Death Valley es 
being middling barren and middling | 
hot.- In the Danakil country, much 
of it of recent. volcanic origin, 
some of it, in the north, still smok- 
ing, Mr. Nesbitt’s thermometer, he 
tells us, went up to 168 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Water was scarce and 
sometimes the party were not sure 
they would ever find any more. 
Forage for the camels and mules of 
the caravan was still scarcer. More- 
over, large parts of the district were 
fréquented by natives with the 
habit of killing strangers on sight. 
Death Valley, with its comparative- 
ly limited extent, its mere 135 de- 
grees of recorded temperature and 
its Paiutes, must-have been mild in 
contrast, even in its pioneer days. 

Through the Danakil country 
runs the great African Rift—one of 
the major cracks in the earth’s sur- 
face. The landscape reminded Mr. 
Nesbitt again and again of the 
mountains of the moon; his de 
scriptions of the manner of life 
(and death) there remind the reac- 
er of Sir James Jeans’s description 





of climatic conditions on planets 
less hospitable than our owi.. ) 

The book, in fact, sets in motion 
a good many trains of thought; one) 
is impressed again by that absurd 
and splendid curiosity which sends 
men into such places; by the ac- 
quisitive instinct which makes the 
same places seem desirable to for- 
eign powers; by the unmitigated 
spite which Nature shows when she 
is in her worser moods; and by the 
persistence with which human in- 
habitants of Nature’s most terrible 
slums continue to go on living. For 
the Danakil, although practically 
inaccessible to white men (prior, at 
least, to the present perfection of 
the airplane), did maintain some hu- 
man boarcers. M1. Nesbitt, in the 
midst of his frightful journey, made 
note of some of these people. Es- 
sentially they were prehistoric. In 
the remoter deserts they had never 
seen white men, did not cultivate 
the soil, even where food could 
have been raised, and. had nv tex- 
tiles or metals of their own work- 
ing. 

In such territories, Mr. Nesbitt 
reports, ‘‘a handful of millet repre- 
sents luxury’’ and a_ée shipload, 
‘““which in Europe would noi be con- 
sidered good enough to teed barn- 
yard fowls, would represent un- 
dreamed-of wealth.’’ Of one deso- 
late group of what might be called 
subsistence farmers he writes: 

The men were nearly naked and 
miserably thin. They and their 
fellows lived tenaciously in the 
rare places where their goats 
could subsist, supporting their 
famished lives with milk and 
flesh. They knew no other article 
of diet, and if, in a year of ex- 
ceptional drought, their animals 
succumb in the torrid wilderness, 
then they themselves die, too. If 
their animals cannot keep alive, 
they themselves gradually die out 
through sheer thirst and lack of 





food. They seldom take the bold 
step of migrating to another part 
of the land, where conditions are 
better, unless they are strong and 
numerous. For, though they be 
dying by degrees of famine, there 
remains at least the hope that 
the Unseen Powers will relent 
toward them; but, in the terri- 
tories of a neighborhood tribe, 
death alone awaits them. 


Here, obviously, there are the 
primitive elements of what in 
Europe used to be called the bal- 
ance of power. Or pethaps (Mr. 


Nesbitt does not go into that phase 4 


of the subject) these peoples are 
not primitives at all, but merely 
the end products of the same long 
evolution which the rest of the 
world may follow if international 
competition is carried to its logical 
conclusion. 

The Danakil is not, at any rate, 
a country which will attract the 
pleasure tourist or invite the subur- 
ban realtor. Mr.-.Nesbitt and his 
companions started on their mad 
journey from a point on the rail- 
way east of Addis Ababa. They 
would have been restrained if the 
authorities had realized how mad 
they were, for the line of march 
they contemplated following seemed 
certain to lead them to death by 
thirst, hunger or ambush. A large 
and detailed map shows where they 
went. Most of this map Mr. Nes- 
bitt made, for there was none be- 
fore he went through, taking ob- 
servations and jotting down the 
native place names. Rivers and 
mountains never before seen by 
white men who lived to tell the 
story were charted. The crown- 
ing reward, near the end of 800 
miles of literal hell, was the dis 
covery of three active volcanoes 
“hitherto absolutely unknown.”’ 

When Mr. Nesbitt says hell he 
means hell. There is nothing of the 
play-boy explorer about him, and 
nothing of the poseur. When he 
tells us that he and his companions 
cooled their hands by placing them 
in their arm-pits the statement may 
seem a tall story but one believes 
it. Other details accumulate to sug- 
gest that the trip had its bad mo- 











From the 
Jacket Design 
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“Hell-Hole 


of Creation.” 


ments, but Mr. Nesbitt, unlike some 
other explorers (the author of 
“‘Green Hell,’’ for instance) never 
asks the reader to pause in pity or 
admiration. The journey demanded 
will power, first to keep the travel- 
ers from turning back when they 
could still do so in comparative 
safety, then, one judges, to keep 
them alive at all. ‘Whether the 
source of the will power was in 
Nesbitt, the wilderness-toughened 
engineer; in Pastori, the prospec- 
tor, ‘‘a man who once he has made 
up his mind will get to his goal in 
spite of every obstacle’’), or in 
Rosina, the fifty-year-old Italian 
adventurer, the reader can decide 
for himself. 

The journey is difficult to describe 
in terms of place names, for most 
of the names were not known to 
Europeans until Mr. Nesbitt learned 


them from the natives and lettered | 





them into his map. It began along 
the valley of the river Awash, which 
runs northward until it sinks into 
the desert. It continued into the 
Aussa Sultanate, nominally a part 
of Abyssinia, actually an_ inde- 
pendent desert principality. Aussa 
was famed for its ‘‘enormous 
wealth’’ because some of its land 
was cultivated and the inhabitants 
usually had enough to eat. 

From Aussa the caravan wound 
northward into more dangerous ter- 
ritory, two of its native members 
being picked off by the Danakils on 
the way. Beyond the Tio water- 
hole, where they erected a cairn to 
the memory of the Bianchi expedi- 
tion, murdered at that spot forty 
years earlier, they were held up by 
the Sultan Yassim’s Danakils. The 
temperature ranged from 167 de 
grees Fahrenheit in the sun to 149 
in the shade. Here was their mo- 





MacKinlay Kantor’s American Ballads 


Because Mr. 
to fundamentals, is not merely at- 


TURKEY IN THE STRAW. A 
Book of American Ballads and 
Primitive Verse. By MacKinlay 
Kantor. Decorations by Will 
Crawford. 90 pp. 
Coward-McCann. $2. 


HE poems in “Turkey in the 

Straw’’ are American in the 

sense that the author of ‘‘Long 
Remember’”’ has gone to earlier, in- 
dividual America for his several 
themes; and ballads only because 
he has adopted a loose, poetic form 
somewhat akin that of folk poetry. 
That is, this is not a collection of 
American folk pieces. 

The book is divided into three 
sections: ‘‘Dreams of an Old War,”’ 
“Come, My Tan-Faced Children” 
and “In Graves They Lie.’’ One 
reader will prefer the Civil War 
poems to the others, another will 
like best the author’s pieces about 
the pioneers and the Indians, and 
some will feel that there is greatest 
depth in part third. But through- 
out there is one note sounded un- 
mistakably, the clarion note of in- 
tense Americanism; Mr. Kantor, 
while perhaps not making a gen- 
eralization to the effect that the 
country’s best days are of the past, 
nevertheless does rivet at least 
brief attention on the qualities of 
bravery and endurance which went 
into the building of this land. 

Generally, Mr. Kantor manages 
to get his verses into a rhythm that 
swings along with the march of 
soldiers’ feet. or. to the lope of In- 
dian horses, or to the pulsations of 


New York: 





conflicting emotions. Sometimes, 
but not so often, in his desire to 
maintain an austere simplicity of 
expression, his rhythms master him 
and his verse becomes dangerously 
near pure sing-song. We think the 
two poems best handled in their 
versification are the _ title-piece 
‘‘Turkey in the Straw’’ and ‘‘Simon 
Kenton.’’ The first is among the 
war dreams. 


Judge Wright said, 

“It’s contrary to law. 
They shouldn’t be playing 
Turkey-in-the-straw !’’ 


But all the old vets 

In the Potter’s Field 

Mumbled and laughed 

As our bad hands wheeled 
Through the powdered smoke, 
The muttering stammer— 
Talking so fierce 

In ’Sizty-one grammar! * * * 


Clatter-clack-clack. 

The crowd went past— 
We were tired. 

And done, at last. 

But the cedars whistled 
That dancing sound 

In the slow night breeze 
Of the burying ground. 


And some say the little flags 
Snapped like stars 

To the drum, drum, drum 
Of those redskin bars; 

And I saw Yankee men 
Pushing up their stones, 

And dancing to our fifes 

On aplinter-new bones. 





Kantor goes down 


tracted by the glamour of some 
momentary achievement, his poems 
have a value that goes beyond their 
purely surface indications. Take 
his poem on old Simon Kenton, 
Kentucky pioneer, who in 1824, at 
the age of 70, in poverty, is re 
fused abatement of taxes on his 
poor lands by the legislators: 


Alone he found the stairway 
And waved the peoble back; 
Alone he climbed his saddle 
And started down the track. 


A million miles of alders 
He had as in a deed. 
He owned the dewy blue-grass 


|And all the hills he’d need— 


(The panther in the _ thicket) 
His eyes no longer dim, 
Ignored the Legislature 

And what it did to him. 


We need poems like these. All 
other countries have a wealth of 
verse keeping alive in later genera- 
tions the truths of earlier times. 
MacKinlay Kantor, as in ‘Long 
Remember,’’ shows a deep love for 
his country and a deep undersiand- 
ing. His verse is not humorous, yet 
a certain humor often plays across 
its surfaces. Not satirical in its 
conception, there is often under- 
lying and illuminating § satire. 
“Turkey in the Straw’’ is a very 
satisfactory performance. 

Percy HUTCHISON. 





ment of greatest peril, for the Dan- 
akils were in a mood to kill and 
plunder and the three-day delay in 
a place where there was no forage 
threatened to render them helpless 
by destroying their animals. By 
great self-control and diplomacy 
they secured permission to go on. 
The incredible heat, the scarcity 
and uncertainty of water and the 
constant danger of attack made the 
situation desperate. Somehow they 
got through; the reader will share 
their suspense and realize how nar- 
row the squeeze was. 

Mr. Nesbitt is no literary profes- 
sional, but the emotional intensity 
of the experience gives almost bibli- 
cal strength to his narrative at 
times. For instance, to assemble 
several scattered passages: 


The mournful clanging sounds, 
made by fragments of stone un- 
der the feet of the animals, 
seemed appropriate to the hor- 
rid scenery, scenery such as one 
supposes to exist on the face of a 
spent planet, rotating aimlessly 
in space. .. Those men atop 
the wavering camels seemed to 
be ragged scarecrows, rather 
than human beings with life in 
them. There was no animation 
in their passively reeling move- 
ments. Dawn came, bringing 
with it extraordinary effects of 
light in the ravine. Though the 
sun had not yet risen, the moon 
paled and fled away, driven off 
by the growing glare that fore 
tells the terrible approach of the 
sun, which tolerates no with- 
standing, either in the sky or on 
the earth. We rose long 
before the moon appeared, and 
as soon as its pale light was shed 
upon the earth, we resumed our 
march. ... We departed at 
dawn, and, continuing across the 
sand for some distance, came at 
last to firmer ground. Signs of 
a sparse vegetation now began to 
appear. 

There is little that is decorative 
from start to finish of the story, 
but, which is better, there is the 
stuff of life. The end is as sure 
and simple as the beginning: ‘‘As 
the ship steamed out into the Red 
Sea the parting words of Abdul Ka- 
der came into my mind: ‘It was 
written. Allah alone protected 
us.’"" One begins to understand 
why desert peoples need a God, 
though city peoples may dispense 
with Him. 

The book should not be read by 
those who are looking only for a 
vicarious camping trip. It isn’t al- 
together a happy book—it raises 
too many melancholy questions as 
to the nature of human existence. 
But it is a powerful book, deserv- 
ing to survive. 
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Ernest Newman on Liszt’s Loves 


His New Biography Is More Concerned With the Musician's Relations 


THE MAN LISZT. A Study of the 
Tragt+Comedy of a Soul Divided 
Against Itself. By Ernest New- 
man. 313 pp. New York: Charies 
Scribner’s Sons. 


By RICHARD ALDRICH 


R. NEWMAN’S subject is 
“The Man *Liszt,’’ and 
hence he has little or noth- 
ing to say about Liszt the 
pianist, Liszt the composer or Liszt 
the musician in any of his relations 
to the art of music. But he has a 
great deal to say about his rela- 
tions with women—a side of biog- 
raphy that seems to obsess Mr. 
Newman more and more. Liszt had 
a great deal to do with women, as 
his biographers hitherto have had 
to make plain. None of them, how- 
ever, has made it nearly so plain 
as Mr. Newman, or has gone into 
that study so deeply, so intimately, 
so minutely. Not a lady escapes 
Mr. Newman's scrutiny. To those 
who might object that they are 
more interested in Liszt’s piano 
playing, or his compositions, or his 
place and influence in the musical 
world, or his remarkable experience 
as a traveling virtuoso, or as & 
musical personality in Weimar, or 
as a great influence in promoting 
the knowledge and love of many 
modern composers’ works, Mr. 
Newman will have his ready answer 
that if we are to study the biog- 
raphy of any musician we must 
know it all from all sides, neglect- 
ing nothing, especially on the fem- 
inine side, and that it is with this 
that he is especially concerning 
himself in this book. At any rate, 
Mr. Newman has illuminated this 
with brilliancy and thoroughness, 
and has thrown new light from 
sources, recently published, not 
available to his predecessors. 
He eagerly acknowledges that he 
expects to displease three classes of 


readers -- those who object to all 
musical biography, those who ob- 
ject to ‘‘frank’’ biography and 


those who object to the destruction 
of a biographical legend that they 
have been brought up to believe. 


Liszt in 





With Women Than With His Music 





By ‘‘frank’’ biography Mr. New- 
man assures us he does not mean 
mere ‘‘malicious or impertinent 
dwelling upon features of the sub 
ject’s character or career that lend 
themselves to the sorry business of 
showing that the greatest or the 
best of men have their weaknesses 
or their vices.’’ He abhors ‘‘debunk- 
ing’’—an odious name for an odious 
thing, as he calls it. Nothing like 
that for Mr. Newman. Like Mimi, 
fhe doesn't want to kill Siegfried— 
he only wants to chop off his head. 
And quite thoroughly he does it. 

So his object, as he explains, in 
this book is to correct the errors in 
Liszt’s biography; to bring into fo 
cus a great number of facts, old 
and new; to suggest on the basis 
of these a possible explanation of 
an exceedingly complex personality, 
and then to leave it to be confirmed, 
rectified or expanded by later 
students. 

The current ‘‘Liszt legend’’ is for 
Mr. Newman something to make 
him hold up his hands in pious 
amazement at the credulity alike of 
the old-style biographers and their 
readers. The prime sources of it 
all were Liszt’s biographer, Lina 
Ramann, the Princess Wittgenstein 
and Liszt himself. New light was 
thrown by the publication of the 
Mémoires of Mme. d’Agoult, and 
the correspondence of the twain, as 
to which there had been previously 
no first-hand documents available. 
Numerous other facts hitherto un- 
known are disclosed in Peter 
Raabe’s two volumes on Liszt and 


—— 





lacking. Yet he will 


Liszt 


indeed with some 
modifications. 


The principal new material or 


his 
d’Agoult, 


conduct are 
with Mme. 


done on the volume bearing the 
pseudonym of ‘‘Robert Franz,” 
describing the experiences with him 
of a ‘‘Cossack,’’ Olga Janina. A 


only to make us revise all our pre- 
vious notions of Liszt’s life and 


all musical biography. He can say 


lein Ramann's biography, derived 
largely, he thinks, from the Prin- 
cess Wittgenstein, who came into 
Liszt’s later life, dominated it, and 
twisted it around her little finger. 
Generally regarded as Liszt’s evil 
genius, she had a wholly unfortu- 
nate influence on the close of his 
career. So Mr. Newman thinks, and 
accumulates reasons for thinking so. 

One of the chief objects of Mr. 
Newman is to overthrow the legend 
| of the nobility and chivalry and 





his works. Raabe is curator of the even the generosity of Liszt’a char-| lieved in. 


Liszt Museum and has had access 
to many documents hitherto un- 
known, which have supplied Mr. 
Newman with information hitherto 
not accept 
Raabe’s conclusions—Raabe being 
a ‘‘Lisztianer’’ and persisting in the 
legend as hitherto taught, 
only with some new facets, and 
considerable 


which Mr. Newman founds his new 
'interpretations of Liszt’s life and 
correspondence 
and her 
Mémoires. He also puts a good deal 
more weight than anybody else has 


reading of the Mémoires and cor- 


respondence, he says, is enough not 


character but to make us distrust 


nothing severe enough about Frau- 
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Franz Liszt as a Young Man. 


From a Drawing by Ingres. 


acter—a legend that even those who 
could not lower their standard of 
ordinary morality sufficiently to ac- 
cept him had relied on and be 
Mr. Newman professes 





CHORUS FOR SURVIVAL. 
Horace Gregory. 127 pp. 
York: Covici, Friede. $2. 

ORACE GREGORY is a clas- 
sical scholar who has trans- 
lated Catullus, a critic who 
has made a study of D. H. Law- 


By 
New 








rence, a poet of the war generation 


1863. 


From a Painting by Stella 
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who has gone beyond the Eliotic 
aridities. All these influences are 
palpable in ‘‘Chorus for Survival.”’ 
It is the poetry of a man carrying 
a heavy load of traditional culture 
toward a collectivized world he 
sees—and welcomes—ahead. 

The book is divided into nineteen 
parts, ‘‘episodic poems all written 
within the last two years and rel- 
evant to a single theme indicated 
by the title,"’ in Mr. Gregory’s 
words. There is the idealism of the 
American past at the beginning. 
There is idealization of an Ameri- 
can future at the end. In between, 
making up the body and substance 
of the book, there is a bitterly clear 
and disenchanted view of the Amer- 
ican present. 

And since neither the rose of the 
past nor the red of the future as 
he sees it is based on experience— 
only on pages in books and elo- 
quent voices—their validity is sim- 
ply that of the sides of a frame. 
The true picture is in the centre. 
If a dilemma is suggested, if one 
wonders whether Mr. Gregory 
would admire the past or the fu- 
ture any more than he does the 
present if he lived then, that is, 
after all, not crucial. It is the di- 
lemma of plenty of people besides 
Mr. Gregory. 

A great deal of this poetry is in- 
tensely personal, elegiac toward the 
dead he has believed in, and with 
precise, angry notations of slings 
and arrows endured. Mr. Gregory 
is one of the outstanding contem- 
porary American poets most worth 
reading because in observing man- 
kind he does not—he cannot— 
forget individual man. His fury at 
manifestations of cowardice and 
brutality has fire in it, and yet, in 
the last poem, which is addressed 
to hi8 son, he says again, as he 
has said in his prologue: ‘‘Voiceless 
we smile; we are not violent.” 

So the end catches up and re 
views the beginning, modified by 
what lies between: poems on the 
|memory of Lawrence, the London 
'of Henry James and of Eliot, on 
sweepstakes ticket windfalls, on 
the meek who ‘“‘shall disinherit the 








New Poems by Horace Gregory 


earth,’’ on industrial violence, on 
Emerson, on 
X, the scientist, exploding 

ions 

in' basement quiet, sane: measures 
electron , 

B, the steady hand arrives at no 
decision: 

“Wait! for the day’s too short, 
and night's too long; 

wait for the square root of the 


heart of X ' 

in physics, metaphysics, Einstein, 
Marz, 

somewhere the calibration is con- 
cealed, 

the perfect temperature, until the 
glass 


breaks, I begin .. .’’ 
X, tired, relaxed, does not commit 
himself 
(even to death) “‘See how I wake 
each morning 
to hope (it is not easy) 
vive.”’ 
And “Y, the Communist at Union 
Square.’’ Mr. Gregory shares the 
devices of the poets of his genera- 
tion, the allusion cryptic enough to 
give you, at times, the sensation of 
trying to translate a tongue you do 
not know, the marginal notation as 
in “The Hamlet of A. MacLeish’”’ 
and his ‘‘Einstein,’’ the blown 
scattering of words down a page as 
in Cummings. The modifications of 
punctuation have by now become 
as inevitable in the new poetry as 
chromium in the new architecture. 
Mr. Gregory’s poetry is stamped 
with a character that is strongly 
his own, that will bear re-reading 
for a long time to come. Within his 
skillful frame he has packed a wide 
range of impressions. He returns 
to the Middle West of his child- 
hood, as in ‘“‘Blue Juniata’’ Mal 
colm Cowley returned to rural 
Pennsylvania, but only to conclude 
that “if I say I love the place I 
lie,’’ however much he may remem- 
ber ‘‘under cool skies Wisconsin’s 
April weather.’’ He writes of the 
past, and of the future, but always 
he returns to write about the pres- 
ent. And he is contributing some 
penetrating views of it for our rec- 
ord of this strange time. Cc. G. P. 


to sur- 





to show that the new documents 
make out that Liszt did not be- 
have with chivalry and gentleness 
to his mistress and the mother of 
his three children. The story of the 
end of their relations has not beer 
very clear. Mr. Newman has formu- 
lated a theory of his own: 

There always existed in the one 
organism not one Liszt but two 
Liszts—perhaps more than two; 
and it is hardly surprising that 
his biographers have not been 
able to harmonize them, seeing 
that he himself never succeeded 
in so doing. That was his real 
tragedy, both as man and artist 
* * * He himself used to say that 
he was half Zigeuner, half Fran- 
ciscan. 

Others have called him half saint, 
half charlatan; half priest, half @ir- 
cus-rider. But Mr. Newman has 
very little indulgence for those who 
have tried to make the best of this 
dualism, or to plead for pardon, or 
to make allowances. And the hard- 
est thing that he tries to do is to 
make even the unsympathetic give 
up the legend of Liszt’s prodigal 
generosity and turn it into some 
kind of pretense or hypocrisy; and 
to believe that all his good impulses 
were a mask, occasionally let fall, 
when the bad ones, i. e., the real 
ones, appeared. 

As to the progress and termina- 
tion of the liaison with the Countess 
d’Agoult, Mr. Newman finds that 
Fraulein Ramann’s account is a 
tissue of absurdities—-‘‘a flagitious 
blend of suppressio veri and sug- 
gestio falsi."’ The reader does not 
have to be a partisan of Liszt to 
feel the unfairness of al] this. 

In 1848 a new direction was given 
to Liszt’s life by the Princess Witt- 
genstein, whom Mr. Newman ac- 
cuses of joining hands with Frau- 
lein Ramann in constructing a Liszt 
biography not at all in accordance 
with the facts from which all pre 
vious biographers have drawn their 
material, giving consequently a dis 
torted and falsified picture. Mr. 
Newman devotes himself to de- 
molishing this, but spasmodically 
giving credit with one hand to Liszt 
for ‘‘real bigness of soul’’ and then 
taking it away with the other and 
showing him up as a pretender and 
a hypocrite. Mr. Newman is con- 
fident of his success in demolishing 

the ‘‘Liszt legend,’’ especially that 
part of it which credits him with 
great unselfishness and boundless 
generosity. Whether it wil) remain 
demolished is still to be seen. 
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“Act of Darkness” Presents 
A New Southern Novelist 


r Ca | c 


John 


Bishop's 


Sensitively Told Story 


Virginians Boyhood and Youth 


ACT OF DARKNESS. By John 
Peale Bishop. 368 pp. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

By FRED T. MARSH 

HIS sensitive re-creation of 

adolescence, poetic, obviously 

autobiographical, Proustian in 

conception ‘although not in 

style, introduces a new Southern 
novelist heretofore known through 
his short stories in the collection 
‘‘Many Thousands Gone.” For al- 
though the novel is laid in West 
Virginia. it is rural West Virginia 
which remains true to the South in 
spirit, not industrial or mining 
West Virginia. Mr. Bishop recap- 
tures the past, the early Nineteen 
Hundreds, for a purpose. He is 
shaping and ordering his recollec- 
tions of the events leading up to the 
act of sexual violence which is the 
crisis of his novel, seeking the 
meaning which he was then too 
young to discover for himself. 

It is Virginia Crannock, daugh- 
ter of a Virginia litterateur, who 
introduces the boy John to poetry 
by giving him her father’s Shelley. 
But it is his Uncle Charlie who 
initiates him into life. The boy 
gets much from both; admires both 
the attractive and energetic spinster 
who, in her late thirties, is devot- 
ing much of her time to impersonal 


good works, and his young uncle |. 


whose wild sensualism and domi- 
nating virility are irresistibly ap- 
pealing to the growing youth. 

The struggle of wills between 
Virginia and Charlie, between this 
virginal and respectably intellectual 
Ariel and this humanly attractive 
Caliban, reaches its climax not in 








fighting, since one is a woman, but 
in sexual combat, and this struggle 
is echoed in the mind and spirit of 
the adolescent who is unable to 
reconcile the two sides of his own 
boyish nature. The bridge between 
the two is the highway of the emo- 
tions. After the tragedy, in which 
John actually plays little more than 
the part of spectator, the bridge 
crumples and the boy for a time 
loses the will to live. When he 
emerges, and, unlike the hero of 
Flaubert's ‘‘November,’’. he does 
emerge, it is with a poet’s phi- 
losophy. 

If I have read the novel aright, 
it is this: That body and spirit are 
not one but two that move along 
parallel lines, supplementing each 
other to form a track. John comes 
to accept the impulses and acts of 
the body without rationalization 
and without permitting them to 
converge on the spirit. The two 
should govern each other only 
through the fact of their parallel- 
ness. The meaning is not rendered 
didactically, however. This is a 
novel, a story based on remem- 
brance of things past; and the 
solution is a personal one. 

The attraction and repulsion be- 
tween Charlie and Virginia goes on 
through all the early part of the 
story. Virginia fastens her friend- 
ship on Caroline, Charlie's wife 
whom Charlie loves and resents and 
neglects, ridden by his uncontroll- 
able sensual impulses. Virginia is 
always around the house. Of course, 
she highly disapproves of his con- 
duct but he knows what she does 
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of a West 


From a 
Portrait by 
Frederick 
Wight. 


not—that she is attracted to him all 
the same. What he does not know 
is that, partly out of jealousy for 
her supposedly intellectual supe- 
riority, he is attracted to her. In 
malice he tries to corrupt her by 
talk. In hatred for her and all her 
works he plans to topple her off 
her pedestal of virtue. His oppor- 
tunity comes and the victory is 
easier than he had expected. 

It is only four days later that 
Virginia becomes _ panic-stricken, 
loses her common sense, has 
Charlie arrested for rape and takes 
to her bed: And the tragedy lies 
not only in the conviction of the 
man, but-also (to the boy) in the 
fact that Virginia has betrayed her 
own spirit while Charlie seems to 
have betrayed his dominant man- 
hood. 








The long trial scene makes in- 
teresting enough reading but seems 
out of key with the rest of the 
book. The mood changes. We are 
taken out of the mists of memory 
into the world of detail, even doc- 
umentation. It reads too much like 
any trial scene. Mr. Bishop has 
also erred in giving us the scene 
where Virginia, alone by herself, is 
suddenly overtaken by panic. The 
boy could not have known about 
this nor could anyone else. And 
it is through his eyes that we see 
the whole drama unfold. 

This is a novel, not of a society 
or a period, but primarily of in- 
dividuals. And it is remarkable 
that no one of the principal and 
secondary figures fails. The boy's 
mother is shadowy because, except 
for the fact of her motherhood, she 


is so unimportant in the boy’s life 
during this period. But the grand- 
father, old Judge Marston, whose 
boast is that he owes his longevity 
to the fact that he never took a 
drink before nine o'clock (but who 
spends most of every night tippling 
in bed), Who has been working for 
years on the West Virginia debt 
without coming any nearer to a 
solution than when he started, is 
a rare character. So is the Madam 
of the house in Hagerstown where 
Uncie Charlie takes his sixteen- 
year-old nephew on one of his wild 
sprees. 

“Act of Darkness” must by all 
means be set down as a superior 
book. There is power behind its 
sensitivity. And in its best passages 





this first novel achieves distinction. 


“Golden Legend” and Some Other Recent Works of Fiction 


GOLDEN LEGEND. By Isabelia 
Holt. 351 pp. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. $2.50. 


N more convincing terms than 

usual Miss Holt has retold the 
| legend of the poor little rich 

‘girl. It is not a very important 
legend-—-for billionaire babies are 
scarce and their problems irrele- 
vant—but to deal with it plausibly 
is a considerable feat. Miss Holt 
achieves her ends, moreover, with- 
out overemphasizing the trappings 
of wealth. She does not dwell on 
the luxury by which Gerda Vining 
was..surrounded, but on the gossip 
and the newspaper publicity which 
built up her myth. She shows, 
deftly, what the public thought of 
her heiress and what the girl was 
really like. 

Gerda was the only grandchild of 
Horatio Shotwell, a latter-day rob- 
ber. baron and_ railroad king. 
Through her mother, the beautiful 
Trudy Vining, she would inherit a 
Middle-Western empire. From baby- 
hood, therefore, she was set apart 
from her fellows in ways she 
scarcely comprehended. She was 
taught at home by a governess, the 
devoted Miss Acre. She took it 
calmly for granted that photogra- 
phers and.reporters should always 
be hovering about. When she was 
kidnapped and her name blazoned 
across the country, her legend was 
magnified and established forever. 

In Gerda’s childhood the Vinings 
lived, absurdly, in a picturesque 
theatre on her grandfather's es- 
tate. It was a romantic home, and 
her parents, though they neglected 
her a good deal, were romantic peo- 
ple. Equally handsome, both Trudy 
and ‘‘Mr. George’ had a kind of 
dazzling charm. They had married 
for love, and presently were de- 
stroyed by money. Trudy was 
spoiled and spiritually possessive. 
She must own her elusive husband 
completely or not at all. . It turned 
out to be the latter, and when Gerda 
was about fourteen the two were 
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divorced. For the lonely child it 
meant an end of security and serene 
confidence. Knowing how both her 
father and mother had been hurt, 
she decided that a heart must never 
be too recklessly lost. 

As a young girl Gerda added to 
her legend by establishing a reputa- 
tion for conquest. Because she was 
lovely as well as rich, her first 
season was fabulously successful 
and she herself more conspicuous 
than ever. She remained, however, 
cool, detached, and half awake, 
haunted always by her parents’ di- 
vorce. Then, seeking new excite- 
ment in a rather fast set, she fell in 
love with a certain Craig Wilmott, 
who divorced his silly little wife 
wholly on her account. There was 
this to shadow their happiness when 
she married Craig —together with 
the suicide of an estimable young 
man who had expected ever since 
childhood to become Gerda’s hus- 
band. 

Gerda, like her mother, was madly 
in love, but in short order she be- 
gan to’face the same difficulties 
that Trudy had known. Craig was 
as elusive as her own father, and 
rebelled equally against Shotwell 
possessiveness. Knowing that he 
had abandoned one wife, Gerda 
could not quite trust him. As an 
anchor to windward she felt that 
she must surround herself with ad- 
mirers, and her money gave her an 
independence which was destructive 
in its effects. When Craig’s first 
wife turned up again, it looked as 
if Gerda’s marriage was going the 
way of her parents’. Then the crash 
—that deus ex machina of so many 
modern novels—swept away the 
Shotwell fortune. The Wilmotts 
sought modest refuge in the old 
theatre, and Gerda, her legend de- 
stroyed, became an actual person 
at last. 

It is probably as hard to humanize 
the superlatively rich as it is to 
give a credible portrait of genius. 


| Isabella Holt has done so well with 





her heiress that one can almost 
overlook her questionable choice of 
theme. ‘‘Golden Legend”’ is, as it 
must be this side of satire, a ro- 
mantic book, but it is written with 
a neat, light irony and a complete 
lack of vulgarity or snobbishness. A 
less-civilized novelist might have 
made a dreadful maudlin botch out 
of Gerda Vining’s story, but Miss 
Holt, granting that her book has 
little significance, avoids all the 
more obvious pitfalls. ‘* Golden 
Legend” is a glamourous and dis- 
cerning fairly tale, which must be 
accepted as such. It does not pre- 
tend to be, nor is it, a social docu- 
ment—though it contributes some 
valid data on how the other half 
lives. EvitH H. WALTON. 





Torture by Hope 


WEEP NOT FOK THE DEAD. By 
Michel Matveev. Translated 
from the French by Desmond 
Flower. 298 pp. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

HE wrapper of this book pro- 

claims it to be a novel. But 

everything about its contents 
and manner of writing proclaims it 
to be not merely an autobiographi- 
cal novel but authentic autobi- 
ography. The fact that it is written 
in the first person only serves to 
intensify the mood of truth, of bit- 
ter experience, felt fiercely and ex- 
pressed vividly. No invention could 
awaken in the reader such a re- 
sponse of anger, indignation and 
sheer wonder as to how human be- 
ings. could endure such suffering 
and live to tell the tale. In one 
important sense, Mr. Matveev is 

a genuine artist, for throughout his 

terrible ordeal he reveals the rare 

faculty of being a detached specta- 
tor of his own suffering. 

The ‘narrative opens in_ the 
Ukraine with a pogrom among the 
Jews by White soldiers. The au- 
thor, who is at this time a very 
young man, sees his own father 
killed, sees corpses in the streets, 




















sees the palpable dread in the sur- 
vivors, the humiliation and the hor- 
ror which only the defenseless in- 
nocent know in the presence of an 
irrationally cruel foe; yet the pic- 
ture, tense as you feel it to be un- 
derneath, is presented with singu- 
lar restraint, with an eye to rele- 
vantly irrelevant detail, which gives 
it the stamp of truth. “I went on 
There was no fear left in me. I! 
met some soldiers, but they took 
no notice of me. I was simply in- 
different; the laces of my shoes 
had become undone, but even 
though they hindered me I did not 
tie them up.’”’ 

The narrator is a singer by pro 
fession. He sings popular Jewish 
songs; that is his livelihood and 
his joy. After the pogrom he mar- 
ries a girl who is later to prove 
her sterling worth, and with her 
he proceeds to Egypt, where, 
among wretched coreligionists, he 
not only makes his way by singing 
but succeeds in collecting a tidy 
sum of money, with which he hopes 
to rescue his unfortunate family 
left behind. And it is at this point 
that the real odyssey of suffering 
begins, an odyssey full of torture 
by hope, resolved at least half hap- 
pily only at the end. The trouble 
is, he tries to smuggle his family 
out of Ukraine by way of Rumania, 
but he has not counted on the Ru- 
manian Cheka, the Sigourantza, 
which in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the war regarded all Jews 
from Russia as Bolsheviki in dis- 
guise, fit to deal with as Soviet 
Russia dealt with the bourgeoisie. 

Always the little tribe, consisting 
of the narrator and his brother and 
their wives and his mother, are on 
the verge of freedom; always hope 
lures them on; but the Sigourantza 
has its own way, the way of the 
sadist torturer, who enjoys the 
agony of his victims, whether 
guilty or innocent, for its own 
sake. The worst about this torture, 
as the author shows, is that it 


tends to dehumanize the victim to 
gether with his torturer. The nat- 
ural human feelings are blunted in 
such a degree as to prevent the 
sufferer from appreciating the des- 
perate efforts on his behalf by 
those near and dear to him. 

It is scarcely possible within brief 
space to dwell on the nature of the 
torments which human beings find 
it possible to inflict on one an- 
other; nor is it possible to explain 
the cruelty of civilized men. But 
after reading of the sufferings of 
the Jewish family described in this 
book, one can dimly appreciate the 
observation made by one of its 
characters: ‘It's a pity Jews can't 
kill! People who can’t kill can't 
live among people who kill.”’ 

JOHN COURNOS. 


Yarns of the Sea 


SPIN A YARN, SAILOR. By Cap- 
tain Dingle. [‘‘Sinbad.’’] 368 pp. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $2. 

HIS collection of stories lives up 
to its title. Every piece is, 
first and foremost, a ‘‘yarn’’; 
that is to say, every story in the 
book is the objective treatment of 
some sea episode, with little or no 
attempt to probe below the surface. 

For those who delight in sheer en- 

tertainment, in skill in telling a 

story, in salty dialogue, there is the 

stuff here to fill several hours with 
pleasure. 

And there is a lot of humanity in 
these sea episodes. Captain Dingle 
can handle a ship with the best. 
When his captains or his mates 
give an order the reader is aware 
that it is reported in authentic lan 
guage. If his seamen mutiny, or are 
shanghaied, the reader is certain 
that he is being handed something 
that is essentially true. Take, for 
example, the story called ‘One 
Fathom of Rope.’’ The background 
is a typhoon which sweeps over Cal- 
cutta, where the clipper ship Sutlej 











is lying in the lower waters of the 
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Hvoghly, her hold filled, ready to 
sail on the morning tide. 

But let us see what the author 
introduces, for the typhoon is but 
the background against which the 
swift, short drama is played. The 
second mate has been murdered, 
with an innocent seaman accused, 
and while the hurricane rages and 
one tidal wave after another rolls 
down the river, the police from Cal- 
cutta, in the captain's cabin, are 
striving to clear up the mystery, the 
ship meantime dragging her anchors 
and bruising herself to pieces 
against other vessels in the same 
plight. Death for others than the 
luckless mate is in the offing, the 
whole making a fine interweaving 
of suspense, horror and hope that 
the wronged man will be cleared. 

Without question the finest piece 
of all is “Old Stormalong,’’ for 
which the author was awarded the 
O. Henry Prize, which he had to re- 
fuse, the award having been made 
under a misapprehension. Captain 
Dingle is not an American and was 
therefore ineligible. 

There is nothing of horror in this 
story, but there is suspense as the 
narrative unrolls, and there is 
something more nearly like charac- 
ter-drawing than will be found else- 
where in the book. Old Storm- 
along, a retired captain of clipper 
ships, finding his fortunes dwin- 
dling, persuades an equally antique 
boat-builder to aid him in building 
a sort of makeshift schooner, the! 
idea being that going pane el 
they will be able to recoup their 
fallen estate. As the job progresses, | 
the two old men doing the work) 
with their own hands, the jeers eed 
the townsfolk turn to respectful en- | 
couragement. But just around the| 
corner, or perhaps we should say | 
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just off the outer head, the devil/ally exist in this country, and for confessed or camouflaged. 


awaits in the shape of a scheming | 
tugboat captain. There is both| 
pathos and triumph in the story's! 
ending, with the devil getting his} 
righteous due. 

Captain Dingle does not ship very 
many women passengers aboard his 
fictional craft, and when he does 
he seems to be a little scared of 
them. One exception there is, how-| 
ever, but the story is laid ashore. | 
It is a waterfront tale, one, indeed, | 
which Thomas Burke might have 
done for his Limehouse collection. 
It is the story of a wealthy scion of 
London’s West End, who had, how- 
ever, for reasons not given, once 
gone to sea before coming into his 
wealth. Hence, he is able to lay 
out the bully who attempts to rob 
him when, after a tilt with his 
fiancée, he seeks relief among for- 
mer haunts. Mag Parrot—his lady— 
is a typical Limehouse Judy; and 
how she rescues Jerry makes a tale 








of raucous and possibly bawdy 
humor, with just a pull at the 
heartstrings. 


There may seem to be something 
a bit old-fashioned about these 
stories, done, as they are, in the 
romantic manner of the O. Henry 
period. The reader sees the willful 
plotting of each piece. he knows 
that the writer will win through 


to his self-appuinted end, come 
wind, come weather. But if they 
have the faults of that era, they 


have also its virtues. The stories 
are sound and wholesome, swift of 
movement, tingling with dramatic 
vitality. PP. & 


An English Household 


SHEPHERDESS OF SHEEP. By 


| true—who happens to be 





Noel Streatfeild. 343 pp. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock. $2 
O person at all familar with 
English novels is in the least 
likely to envy the lot of the 
English governess. The difficul- 
ties and hardships of her life have 
been dwelt upon often, and in many 
different ways. Nevertheless, Noel 
Streatfeild has found a compara- 
tively fresh angle from which to 
view the fortunes of her heroine, 
who is burdened with the name of 
Sarah Bertha Onion. 

Sarah is very well treated by the 
Lanes. Her room is a pleasant 
one, the master of the house makes 
no attempt to seduce her, and the 
children carry on no campaigns of 
annoyance. On the contrary, the 
family becomes very fond of her, 
individually and. collectively, and 





she of them. Which is her very 


great misfortune. For Sarah’s life 
becomes swallowed up by that of 
the Lanes; and the time inevitably 
arrives when they do not need her 
any more. Middle-aged, in a world 
that has changed during the years 
she has remained in a backwater, 
she is compelled to begin all over 
again. Sarah is brave; she faces 
her difficult future courageously, 
shoulders back and chin up, but 
the reader’s heart aches for her 
when the novel ends. 

Noel Streatfeild has that not too 
common ability, the power of mak- 
ing ordinary, everyday things inter- 
esting. Her people are human be- 
ings, her children real flesh and 
blood little mortals, neither imps 
nor angels. Mrs. Lane, the mother, 
is an invalid, and the effect upon 
her of her illness is well done. 
Little by little, we learn to know 
all the characters, from the fear- 
some ‘‘old dragon,’’ Mrs. Walm- 
stone, who was the _ children’s 
grandmother, to Bessie, the under- 
parlormaid, who was in love with 


one of the footmen, and to share | 


in the life at Farlunge, that home 
of the Lanes which was a little 
world by itself. But real as these 
other people become to us, it is 
Sarah whom we love best, dear 
Sarah, only 19 when other people 


erness, since her father had died 
leaving her sister and herself but 
fifty pounds a year between them. 

An English novel, the book of 
course deals with conditions and 
relationships different from those 
existing in the 
Charles Lane’s attitude 
Bronson the butler, and Mrs. Leg- 
gitt, the housekeeper, for instance, 
as well as theirs toward him, are 
somewhat unlike those which usu- 
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that very reason the novel has a 
value for American readers differ- 
ent from that which it possesses 
for those belonging to its own 
people. Its realism, however, is un- 
compromising; few novelists would 
have resisted the temptation to 
close the book with wedding bells, 
avoiding the truthful ending Miss 
Streatfeild has given it. 

Entirely a home-keeping book, 
concerned only with the events oc- 
curring in a single household and 
that one of no very particular im- 
portance, ‘‘Shepherdess of Sheep’’ 
is, within its obvious limitations, a 
fine, honest and interesting novel, 
blessed with an unusually agree- 
able if rather too self-sacrificing 
heroine. LOUISE MAUNSELL FIELD. 


A Girl’s Ordeal 


VOYAGE IN THE DARE. By 
Jean Rhys. 266 pp. New York: 
William Morrow & Co. $2. 
ETWEEN 1927 and the present 

B time Jean Rhys has produced 

three volumes of fiction, all of 
which may be regarded as prepara- 
tion for ‘‘Voyage in the Dark.’’ 

‘The Left Bank,’’ a collection of 

tales and sketches dealing for the 

most part with the Parisian under- 





| world, was less definitely anticipa- 
decided that she was to be a gov-/|tory than ‘‘Quartet,”’ the story of 
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United States. | central 


an English girl left penniless by 
the adventurer she had married. 
“After Leaving Mr. Mackenzie’’ 
came still closer in subject; but in 
treatment and feeling it is far be- 
neath the more recent work. The 
figure was a prostitute. 


toward |Anna Morgan, who tells her own 


story in ‘‘Voyage in the Dark,’’ 
falls, technically, into the same 
class. The girls and women with 
whom she is thrown are prostitutes, 
The 


men who meet her in the company 
of these women regard her—and, 
eventually, treat her—as deserving 
of no better consideration. In 
reality she is a bewildered child, 
infinitely pitiable, made for love 
and human happiness; the sport of 
circumstances and the victim of 
hypocrites. Without ever resort- 
ing to pathos Miss Rhys bas created 
a figure and a history intensely 
pathetic, and she has done it by 
indirect satire and by showing us 
ythe workings of this young girl’s 
mind. 

Miss Rhys has made use of mod- 
ern methods where it suited her. 
Anna’s early life and upbringing 
in the West Indies; her selfish, 
backboneless father; her callous, 
shifty and hypocritical stepmother; 
the easy happiness of her earlier 
years; her passion for the tropical 
loveliness of her home and her 
fondness for Francine, the colored 
maid who tended her, are brought 
before us in a series of mental 
back-flashes. Some of these are 
written without punctuation, but 
with spaces to represent quick 
changes of thought. Others, that 
more closely resemble deliberate 
soliloquy, are in ordinary narrative 
style. By means of these brilliant, 
exotic pictures, evoked ever and 
again in the midst of the sordid 
grayness of the. scenes through 
which the girl is moving, the pat- 
tern of the past is woven bit by bit 
into the tapestry of the present, 
accounting for much in the given 
moment that would otherwise be 
inexplicable and heightening the 
drama by vivid contrast. 

It should be a perfect subject for 
the screen, especially if color were 
used in the West Indian flash-backs. 
But you could not get, as you ac- 











A Moving Novel of English Country Folk 


THE POACHER. By H. E. Bates. 


273 pp. New York: The Macmil- | 


lan Company. $2.50. 

N this novel H. E. Bates gives 
evidence of a splendidly de 
veloping talent. Best known, 


at least in this country, for his vol- 
umes of short stories, he cannot 
help but become better known with 
the publication of ‘‘The Poacher.’”’ 
His atmospheric and delicate short 
stories were uniformly fine in work- 
manship but rather tenuous in sub- 
stance. Little of them remained to 
the reader after the book was laid 
aside except an impression of the 
writer's conscious skill In express- 
ing something which seemed, in ret- 


rospect, hardly worth the expen- 
diture of so much industry and 
talent. 


In this novel, however, Mr. Bates 
has found a subject better suited to 
his powers and has created a char- 
acter—commonplace enough, it is 
impres- 
sively real. Luke Bishop’s father 
was a poacher—a big, cunning, soft- 
footed man with no taste 
at all for honest work. 
Luke admired him extrav- 
agantly. The most thrill- 
ing nights of his boyhood 
were spent scouting the 
countryside with his fa- 
ther, eluding the game- 
keepers, setting snares for 
rabbits, or putting up nets, 
and hunting with ferrets. 
The secrecy, the skill, the 
spice of danger, the silent 
beauty of the woods at 
night, were all a part of 
the spell of this outlawry. 

One night, further afield 
than usual, they were sur- 
prised by an armed keep- 
er. Although they got 
safely away and home 
again, Buck Bishop died as 
a result of a gunshot 
wound received during the 
chase. Luke, some while 
later, came upon the body 
of the keeper, who had 
evidently been murdered. 
Not at best a thoughtful 
youth, he fled from the 
scene precipitately, fearful 
that the obvious motive of 
revenge would connect 
him with the crime. His 
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months of work as a farm laborer, 
under a name not his own, his love 


affair with a servant girl on the 


} 














farm, all pass with the same dull 
unreality he had felt since the 
death of his father. 

Married to Lily, he returns home 
and with-the help of his aunt rents 
a small farm from which he man- 
ages to wring a meager living. Lily, 
however, is ambitious. If Luke 
proves intractable—and his man- 
ners and habits of life seem quite 
irreclaimable—she means to have a 
measure of sound lower middle 
class respectability for herself and 
her two daughters. Luke, who had 
been bitterly disappointed by the 
lack of a son, plows his fields stol- 
idly, butchers his hogs and markets 
his produce and is really happy 
only when, once more and in a 
small way, he takes up poa¢hing as 
a diversion. 

The tempo of the book changes in 
its latter half, although the efféct 
is not at all inharmonious. The 
story merely gathers speed, covers 
more ground in a briefer space—as 





H. E. Bates. 


|@ man’s own life seems to in its 
|latter half. Thus the years pass 
| almost unnoticed-over Luke’s head, 
'and the world around him has 
changed: 

Gone in a minute were the half 
days to watch a circus procession, 
the whole days to follow the fox- 
hounds, the sobering-up Mon- 
days, the odd hours off for po- 
litical arguments or fights to set- 
tle what Bradlaugh said, and fi- 
nally and most of all the long 
weeks taken off in the late Sum- 
mer for the harvest. The flame 
of that shifting and independent 
life was suddenly snuffed out. 
And in its place came an artifi- 
cial, fixed, incandescent gas 
flame kind of life, a life that 
burned for a given period and 
was turned off. 

Living more and more in the past 
as the years rolled by, Luke was 
revived to the present by the birth 
of his grandson and began to plan 
for the boy’s future. What money 
he had inherited after his aunt’s 
death he made over to young Ed- 
ward’s father to be expended on 
his education. And in his own way 
he began to contribute to 
that education, teaching 
the boy the ways of the 
fields and woods, how to 
make and set a snare, how 
to break a rabbit’s neck 
with a single light blow 
from the side of the hand. 
His parents not unreason- 
ably protested, especially 
when the child got himself 
arrested with a snare in 
his possession. 

The final episode of the 
tale, one last ill-fated poach- 
ing expedition which lands 
the aging Luke in jail and 
from which he returns to 
find himself homeless and 
a pauper, is a fitting con- 
clusion to this chronicle of 

a deep and simple nature. 
Beautifully and without 
affectation Mr. Bates has 
expressed through the 
story of Luke Bishop’s life 
his deep feeling for the life 
of the English country- 
side, for the changes which 
have come over it in the 
last half century and his 
own nostalgic regret for the 
order which has passed. 
MARGARET WALLACE. 
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tually do in the novel, the smell of — 
the tropics, the sensation of warmth 
and pleasant languor, the million 
and one delicacies of tropical sound. 
These Miss Rhys scatters through- 
out her book by virtue of her 
ability to render the sensuous in 
subtly glowing prose. 

It is the story of a girl brought 
to England on her father’s death 
by a mercenary stepmother anxious 
only to be rid of an encumbrance, 
and thrown into the theatrical 
world, with neither preparation nor 
special talent, to find her feet as 
best she might. The succession of 
horrible lodgings in different parts 
of England that forms the back- 
ground of this young actress’s 
peregrinations is depicted in Jan- 
guage that is as starkly realistic as 
it is mordantly terse. 

Most of the satire is directed 
against hypocrisy. ‘‘I’m in a nice, 
clean English room, with all the dirt 
swept under the bed,’’ says Anna 
when she is coming doWn with flu 
and has just been ordered to vacate 
her miserable London shelter by a 
virtuous landlady. 

The man whom she allowed to 
seduce her was like the room. She 
was the dirt to be carefully hidden 
from sight. Finished with her— 
she was genuinely in love with him 
—he sends his cousin to demand his 
letters and to offer a few meager 
pounds. And he breaks her heart; 
for Miss Rhys makes it abundantly 
clear that hearts do break. Like 
her stepmother, he had no com- 
punction. Both realized they were 
dealing with a sensitive creature, 
with no power of retort and no 
ability to hit back. 

The stages of brooding wretched- 
ness through which she falls to her 
final, unspeakable catastrophe are 
personal to herself, not typical of 
a class. She attempts to become 
hard-boiled in action no less than in 
speech, but with only superficial 
success. A beauty parlor masseuse 
initiates her into manicuring—men 
only—but she fails to understand 
that more than manicuring is ex- 
pected of her. She drifts into an 
affair with another man; he turns 
out to have a wife in Buenos Aires, 
to whom he returns. 

When she finds she has a child 
coming she is persuaded to get rid 
of it. Cynically the doctor who is 
hurriedly called in declares: ‘‘She’ll 
be all right * * * Ready to start all 
over again in no time, I’ve no 
doubt.’’ f 

‘‘I lay,”’ she says—this smirched 
and unhappy child—‘‘and thought 
about starting all over again * * * 
And about mornings, and misty 
days, when anything might hap 
pen.”’ Still the dreamer, voyaging 
in the dark! 

Aside altogether from its unde 
niable artistic excellence the book 
displays unusually broad sympathy 
and quite exceptional insight. 

JaN& Spence SouTHRON. 





Depressed Collegians 


YOUNG GENTLEMEN RISE. By 
Travis Ingham. 313 pp. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart. $2. 
FTER a_esketchily outlined 

childhood, Gene goes to prep 
school, then to Yale, starts out 
to adventure round the world, but 
after a gay time in Paris decides 
to return home, gets a job in an 

advertising agency and marries a 

Smith girl. He loses his job and 

his savings with the depression, 

pounds the pavements looking for 
work while living on his in-laws, 
loses his nerve and is on the verge 
of a breakdown, then rehabilitates 
himself by getting a $20-a-week job 
at a filling station. The story opens 
and closes with the reunion of the 
class of '28 in 1934, when the four 
roommates—Gene, Sandy, Bart and 

Larry—foregather in their old room 

in fulfillment of solemn promises 

given at graduation. 

No group in American life seems 
quite so callow, shallow and. fu- 
tile as the run-of-the-mill of our 
collegiate youth. Mr. Ingham writes 
of them with gusto. No argot is 
so flavoriess, unimaginative, spuri- 
ous, artificial and witless as the 
jargon of the campus. Mr. Ingham 
revels in it ad nauseam. If we 
take his word for it, Yale under- 








( Continued on Page 17) 
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LONDON. 

HERE will appear shortly the 

first instalment of a monu- 

mental work which will be 

the biggest and most im- 
portant publishing enterprise of its 
kind since the ‘‘Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography.’’ This instalment 
will consist of three of the forty 
volumes which will be issued at 
intervals during the next ten years 
‘and which, when completed, will 
eonstitute a history of the British 
Parliament and of British demo 
cratic institutions for the six and a 
half centuries between 1264 and 
1918 The responsibility for the 
whole undertaking rests with a dis- 
tinguished committee, on which 
members of all the political parties 
are serving under the chairmanship 
of the Lord Chancellor, The pub- 
lication will be an official one, and 
the Treasury has insisted that the 
committee must have £15,000 in 
hand toward the total cost of £40,- 
000 before publishing begins. Of 
this sum more than £11,000 has 
been raised by subscriptions, mainly 
from peers and present and for- 
mer M. P.’s. 

The whole work has been divided 
into seventeen different periods, 
each in charge of a historian, as- 
sisted on matters of detail by re- 
search students. The editor of the 
first three volumes is Colonel Josiah 
Wedgwood, M. P., one of the 
keenest members of the commit- 
tee. who has himself been engaged 
for thirty years on research work 
in preparation for this enterprise 
and to whose advocacy of the 
scheme the official adoption of it 
is largely due. The primary func- 
tion of this great history will be 
to supply lists and biographies, as 
far as ‘possible, of all persons who 
have ever sat in Parliament, from 
the very beginning until the end 
of the World War. : 

The compilation of such lists has 
been extremely difficult, for in 
many cases records are incomplete 
or even non-existent. For instance, 
one of the first three volumes will 
consist of biographies of the 2,600 
known members of the Parliaments 
that met between 1439 and 1509—the 
important period that covers the 
Wars of the Roses. It is believed 
that there were actually 3,800 mem- 
bers during that period, but par- 
ticulars have not been discovered 
of more than 2,600. The scope of 
the work will also include an ex- 
haustive account of the electorate, 
the methods adopted at elections, 
changes in parliamentary proce- 
dure, methods of legislation, the 
growth and decline in the power of 
both houses and other matters of 
importance to the student of con- 
stitutional history. 


T the request of George Moore, 
Charles Morgan, widely known 
as the author of ‘‘The Foun- 

tain,’’ undertook to write his biog- 
raphy, and for several years he col- 
laborated with Moore himself to 
that end. He now announces that 
he has abandoned this task in con- 
sequence of being denied access to 
a group of letters which both he and 
George Moore considered e3sential. 
He has come to. this decision in 
what he believes to be fidelity to 
the charge entrusted to him, pre 
ferring to write no book at. all 
rather than a tentative or doubtful 
one.. He adds that he is saddened | 
by the death of his own work, but 
he does not complain of the action 
that has caused it. Private letters, 
he remarks, are private letters, even 4 
though written by great men, and, 
as long as they are not destroyed 
against posterity, their owner’s 
present right to withhold them is 
not to be questioned. 

Mr. Morgan expresses also his 
good-will toward the biography now 
being prepared by Joseph Hone. It 
will be remembered that, on his 
death in January, 1933, George 
Moore bequeathed all his letters and 


Views of 
London 


las Medley, a London attorney, who 
was one of his executors, with abso- 
lute discretion to arrange for their 
publication or to prevent their pub- 
lication, as he might think proper. 


HE SCOTSMAN says it is heart- 
ening to hear that Paul Engle’s 
poetry has had a warm recep- 

tion in the country of his birth. In 
his youthful eagerness he reminds 
that paper most of Rupert Brooke, 
whose phrases he sometimes half 
echoes, despite the very strong 
originality of his style. . eae 
Daily Mail has chosen ‘Mary 
Peters,’’ by Mary Ellen Chase, as 
its Book of the Month. James Hil- 
ton, in The Daily Telegraph, wel- 





comes it as ‘‘an antidote to the 
vim-and-violence school of Amer- 
ican fiction, of which we have 
had so many examples lately.’’ Sev- 
eral other appreciative reviews 
have appeared in the same vein. 
... H. Wilson Harris, editor of The 
Spectator, criticizes D. C. Somer- 
vell’s history of ‘‘The Reign of 
King George V’’ (Faber), which is 
otherwise highly commended, for 
its treatment of America. Like too 
many English writers, he says, Mr. 
Somervel’ finds it difficult to refer 
to that country without some turn 
of phrase that would cause its citi- 
zens some just irritation. 

What the world wants, declares G. 
K. Chesterton, is not modern poetry, 
or classical poetry, or neo-classical 
poetry, but good poetry. And the 
‘‘dreadful disreputable doubt’’ which 
stirs in his own skeptical mind is 
a doubt about whether it would 
really matter much what style a 
poet chose to write in, in any pe- 
riod, so long as he wrote good 

Hersert W. Horwi.. 





A Powert ul Novel by 
Francois Mauriac 


Paris. 
IGHT’S END” (‘‘La fin de 
la nuit’: Bernard Grasset, 
publisher. 15 francs) is the 
title of the new novel by 
Francois Mauriac, which is the se- 
quel to the celebrated ‘‘Thérése 
Desqueyroux.’’ One remembers that 
Thérése, a middle-class woman of 
that Southwestern France which 
Mauriac always describes so well, 
had tried to poison her husband. 
For lack of proof she was not con- 
victed, but she fled from her home 
and lived in Paris, where she met 
with some adventures, all of them 
commonplace and degrading. 
In the new book she is a woman 
of 45 years with brown-spotted 
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From a Dry-Point by Malcolm Osborne. From “Fine Prints of the Year: 1934.” 


(Minton, Balch & Co.) 





A Novel of Neurotics by Heinrich Mann 


THE HILL OF LIES. By Hewmrich 


Mann. Translated from _ the 
German by Willa and Edwin 
Muir. 288 pp. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


HE catastrophic events between 
T the war and the depression left 

Germany, and Berlin in par- 
ticular, with a population torment- 
ed by mass neuroses. The constant, 
forced readjustment of individuals 
within unstable economic classes 
prolonged the adolescence of war 
children into their twenties. The 
youth of Berlin were driven to ex- 
periment in unheard-of excesses as 
the material bases of their exist- 
ence were destroyed. Many German 
writers have been concerned with 
the fate of their countrymen under 
such circumstances, and among 
them Heinrich Mann. His new 
novel, ‘“‘The Hill of Lies,’’ is a 
study of two typically cynical, neu- 
rotic and vicious adolescents be- 
tween the inflation and the pre- 
Hitler depression. 

Vicki and Kurt were the preco- 
cious twin children of an inflation 
profiteer who managed to cling to 
his gains long enough to accustom 
them to luxury. When they were 
cast back to poverty, the twins 


twere unable and unwilling to ad- 


just themselves, and took to crime 
as an escape. Vicki financed her 
marriage on stolen jewels and Kurt 
virtually became the slave of Adele, 
the mistress of a boite de nuite, who 
held him because she ‘had the 
goods on him.’’ Despite these alli- 
ances, Vicki and Kurt, through a 
freak twist of narcissism, loved only 
the image of himself in the other. 
Beneath their confident, sophisti- 





papers to his friend,.Charles Doug- 


cated bearing Mann reveals the in- 








terplay of the strange forces of per- 
version, megalomania and criminal 
degeneracy. 

But Mann was not content to 
write simply another study of mor- 
bid psychology. He wished to dis- 
cover what effect the leavening of 
abnormality within society would 
have on the remaining population. 
So, skillfully and without the arti- 
ficiality usual to such a device, he 
threw a peasant girl, a native of a 
fishing village, into contact with 
the twins. Marie's family were of 
the lowest economic order. -Its nu- 
merous members lived on the pit- 
tance of farm day laborers, and 
clung grimly to life. When Marie 
was seven, she helped a little by 
taking care of the children of Sum- 
mer visitors, among them Vicki and 
Kurt, then six, and already possessed 
by that pernicious juvenile sophisti- 
cation which became their ruin. 

Years elapsed before she saw the 
twins again. Meanwhile she tried to 
break away from her grueling life 
by apprenticing herself to a dress- 
maker; before she learned the 
trade, however, she was forced 
back to work on a farm—where, 
one day, Kurt turned up as a 
tramp. With the aid of his sister, 
Vicki, Kurt destroyed the romance 
between Marie and Mingo Mertens, 
a young fisherman. Gradually the 
twins made her a pawn of their in- 
trigues. Her great beauty was use- 
ful, and her illegitimate child by 
Kurt made her continued existence 
in the fishing village impossible. In 
Berlin she became a barmaid in the 
establishment of Kurt’s mistress. 
Then there began a weird pentag- 
onal intrigue in which the child- 
less Vicki’s perverted .attachment 











to her brother’s child, Marie's fear 
of Vicki, and the fear of the aging 
Adele that she would lose Kurt's 
attenlions were the motivating fac- 
tors. Although Marie's love for 
Mingo was a chip in this whirlpoo 


of lust, in the end she managed to | 


escape home with him. 

Does Mann by this solution ex- 
tend hope to healthy individuals? 
If so, must the struggle against 
evil be as wracking as Marie's? The 
answer is not clear. Mann can gen- 
eralize about life. Down to a cer- 
tain point he can follow the action 
of principles as human motives; but 
below that, on the level of hum- 
drum details of the day, he gets a 
little lost. He cannot explain pre- 
cisely why Marie stole shoes for 
Kurt, why Vicki found no satis- 
faction in her marriage, or why 
Kurt put ochre powder on his face. 
He knows that these actions fit the 
general conception of his charac- 
ters; but on paper they resemble 
little globules of life floating in a 
vacuum. The immediate connec- 
tives are absent. Here once more 
is the intellectualism that kills. 

Mann is more of a literatus than a 
story-teller. His imagination be- 
gins with conclusions and works 
toward life—an affliction similar to 
that which besets the proletarian 
novelists. It is possible that he may 
eventually work all the way back to 
reality. In the meantime ‘‘The Hill 
of Lies,’’ though it is more provoc- 
ative than a bucketful of mill-run 
novels, lacks that final substance, 
that complete rightness under ex- 
periential tests, which character- 
ize, for instance, the work of his 
brother, Thomas. 

HAROLD STRAUSS. 








hands and thin hair. She is be- 
ginning to get into debt and has a 
disorder of the heart. One evening 
her daughter Marie, who has been 
raised away from her and whom 
she has not seen for a long time, 
comes to ask refuge of her. Marie 
is passionately in love with a young 
man of their town, Georges Filhot, 
who is a student in Paris. Thérése 
confesses to her daughter the at- 
tempted murder she had once com- 
mitted and exacts a promise from 
her that she return to her father. 
*ee¢ 


HERESE goes to see Georges at 
his hotel. There she realizes 
that this youth of 22 years is 

afraid of marriage, that he cares 
little for Marie and seeks to escape. 
With the idea of pleading her 
daughter’s cause (at least she be- 
lieves so), Thérése entices Georges 
to her home, makes a great mental 
effort and recovers, for a few eve- 
nings, the slightly mysterious, cyn- 
ical and alluring intellectual at- 
mosphere affected by provincial 
salons fifteen years before. Georges 
is conquered. Thérése’s culture 
renders more obvious Marie’s vul- 
garity. Mme. Desqueyroux knows 
that she is on the way to destroy 
her daughter's happiness, to spoil 
that young life. Still, she continues 
this conquest—another form of 
homicide. 

Georges, who wishes to be freed 
of Marie absolutely and who is a 
coward, sends her a letter from 
Thérése in which Thérése. far from 
mentioning the betrothal, assures 
him ‘‘ that he is not engaged.’’ The 
girl, feeling herself betrayed by the 
two beings on whom her future de- 
pends, rushes off to Paris in order 
to get at the truth and recapture 
Georges, if she can. There she finds 
her mother delirious. An explana- 
tion between Georges and Thérése 
has made Thérése lose her mental 
balance. She lives again the old 
tragedy. She imagines herself hunt- 
ed down by the police, convicted by 
an implacable justice. Marie pities 
this maniac and sends her far from 
Paris. The Desqueyroux family con- 
sent to receive her. 

* es ¢6 . 

HUS Thérése will end her life at 
Argelouse, in the house hidden 
amid pines where she wished to 

commit murder. Marie, engaged to 
Georges Filhot, nurses and watches 


|over her, not entirely at ease in the 
| presence of this dangerous mother. 
| The iliness is protracted. Thérese, 
;| who no longer leaves her room or 


her bed, begs for a last interview 
with Georges Filhot without her 
daughter being present. They final- 
ly allow her this painful meeting, 
limiting it to five minutes. 

While Marie, irritated and dis 
turbed, stands on the landing near 
the closed door, Georges remains 
alone with the invalid. They then 
perceive that they have nothing to 
say to each other. But Thérése is 
soothed. In favor of the young 
couple she divests herself of all her 
earthly goods. Without terror she 
beholds approaching ‘‘the end of 
life Night's End.’’ 

ses ¢s8 

HE finest scene of the book is 

where Thérése forces Georges, 

who reproaches her for her 
crime, to recognize that even he, 
at least once in his life, has sought 
—not by poison, not by murder, but 
by contempt-—-to free himself from 
a being who annoyed him. ‘And 
all of you,’’ Mauriac seems to be 
saying to his readers; ‘‘all of you 
who condemn so lightly my Thérése, 
do you value yourselves better than 
she?"’ Like the ‘‘Noeud de 
Vipéres,’’ this book represents a 
great effort to go beyond the semi- 
sincerity, which forms the greater 
part of human beings, even to that 
ultimate sincerity which Dosto 
fevsky practices. We encounter 
again there the severe view of life 
which is Mauriac’s. Mauriac be- 
lieves that it is impossible for 


( Continued on Page 24) 
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Hitler as Stage Manager, June 30, 1934. 


The Manager: “Will the Audience Kindly Keep Their Seats? 


There Has Been a Slight Accident at the Back of the Stage. 


The Curtain Will Co Up in a Few Momenis.” 


AFTER HITLER’S FALL. By 
Prince Hubertus Loewenstein. 
Translated by Denis Waldock. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.50. 


By GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


ANY readers are likely to 

finish Prince Loewenstein’s 

newest book in a mood of 
exasperation, half con- 

vinced that they have been swal- 
lowing balderdash and half per- 
suaded they have been introduced 
to a new and interesting world of 
ideas. Things which seem axio- 
matic to most Americans are treat- 
ed as if they did not exist, while 
points of view that appear utterty 
bizarre and novel are set forth with 
the greatest candor. In short, like 
the author’s earlier ‘‘Tragedy of a 
Nation,” this treatise is extraordi- 
narily representative of the newer 
Germany and therefore very much 
worth while. It outlines the ideal 
of a society which will emerge, says 
the Prince, when Hitler goes to 
roost with all the other spellbind- 
era. It is also in the tradition of 
Fichte, being based on the convic- 
tion that ideas are specific—that 
one can foresee by willing it the 
juridical and social structure of 
Central Europe in days to be, pro- 
vided always that communism does 
not triumph in spite of everything. 
National Socialism, we are asked 
to believe, is already doomed. It 
may take quite a while to carry out 
the death sentence, but this has al- 


ready been imposed by the fiat of 


the German people. The economy 
of the Nazi State, tried and found 
preposterous, may be defined as 
‘“‘bolshevism without communism”’ 
—which is the deepest and sound- 
est remark in the book. If Hitler’s 
brand of government, which clings 
to a use of power unchecked by 
moral considerations and disasso- 
ciated from an earnest search after 
social justice, were to last, our con- 
clusion would have to be that 
Europe had lost ail desire to live. 
Therefore, reasons the Prince, we 
may properly assume that Hitler 
will be followed by a strongly cen- 
tralized rule, possibly military in 
character, which in turn will give 
way either to communism or to a 
society consonant with true Ger- 
man tradition. 

This ‘‘true’’ tradition has two as- 
pects. The first is theoretical and 
symbolistic, being the concept of 
man and polity which found a par- 
tial embodiment in the ‘‘Reich’’ of 
Frederick II. Here the emphasis 
was laid on values: Germany was 
to be the custodian of common 
European belief in law and mercy; 
and precisely because it abandoned 
every claim to territorial aggran- 
dizement, was to be the guarantee 
of that inner unity by which alone 
the Old World can be kept from 





(From the London Daily Express.) 


splitting up into a group of social 
atoms. The second aspect is prac- 
tical, is that which has many times 
been expressed in German political 
thought, most recently in the con- 
stitution of the Weimar Republic. 
The men who created this republic 
failed because they thought only of 
the practical, forgetting the theo- 
retical and the symbolistic. They 
could neither root their conceptions 
in the past nor make them live in 
the present. Often their reasoning 
was sound, but they had no insight 
into the German soul. Thus they 
“thought of’’ uniting Christianity 
with socialism, but they failed to 
do so. 

It is the union of these two forces 
which will characterize the future 
Geriman State. On this point (the 
most important one he has to make) 
the Prince is so manifestly the 
spokesman of his generation that 
the Westerner who is not on the in- 
side is likely to remain a little be- 
wildered. There are startling dif- 





ferences between the mood domi- 
nant among younger men in Amer- 
ica and the ideal to which the 
younger Europeans have attached 
themselves. The Old World is poor, 
but it has developed amazing re- 
sources of human energy. It some- 
times seems as if, in consequence of 
plentiful years, the zestful initiative 
of an older America were gone—that 
we had become a tired and tepid 
lot, frightened and undisciplined. 
at the miercy of bad dreams. By 
comparison the younger European 
has all the activism of a pioneer. 
He has done a lot of hard, deep 
thinking. He is not weighed down 
by a lot of materialistic encum- 
brances. He is readier to give 
assent to a recipe for utilizing en- 
ergy. Every one who has spent any 
amount of time among younger 
Europeans knows all this, and—if 
only for this reason alone—will wel- 
come Prince Loewenstein’s book. 
Accordingly, if Hitler is a perver- 
sion, he was also a way out of a 


Germany After Hitler 


Has Been 


Removed 


Prince Loewenstein Pictures the Emergence of 


vacuum. To understand, one must 
realize, says the Prince, that the 
epochal life and work of Karl Marx 
were Christian, since from them 
millions of human beings derived 
new hope that things promised by 
Christianity were attainable. But 
the doctrine of Marx, as stated by 
himself and his disciples, was in- 
wardly hollow by reason of a 
materialistic core. Men are ‘‘only 
as strong as the transcendental 
forces behind them’’; and German 
Marxists became- the victims of 
their bad idealistic substructure. 
On the other hand, transcendental 
forces are often only as strong as 
the men in front of them, and 
Christian history is in part the 
tragedy of poor leadership. Some- 
times the church did little but ham- 
per the progress of socialism, and 
sometimes it was sorely bluffed by 
“the machine guns of tyrants.” 
The task ahead, therefore, is to 
effect a fruitful juncture between 
Christianity and socialism. Where 
the Weimar Republic tried feebly, a 
new Germany will be strong. 

A revolution through idealism! 
Yes, in so far as Germany lives by 
symbolism—by the images of what- 
ever gods are enshrined in people's 
hearts. But the progress can be 
staked out practically as well. The 
new State is to be a federated na- 
tion, unarmed save for a police 
force and governed by men who are 
the personal choices of citizens vot- 
ing in small groups. Of the collec- 
tive bodies to emerge from such a 
democracy, existing parliamentary 
systems offer only a faint image. 
Socially, the guiding principles 
must be the stewardship of property 
and the social use of land. The 
Prince says—and here virtually the 
whole of German Christian youth 
speaks with him—that property will 
be regarded by the State as some- 
thing loaned to the individual under 
fixed provisions. The amount can 
never be excessively large; the ten- 





ure can be abrogated if the steward 


A New Industrial Democracy 








proves unjust. In so far as land is 
concerned, all great estates, par- 
ticularly those in the east, must 
serve the uses of inner colonization: 
and the proud landlords of Prussia! 
are to be branded as ‘‘Bolsheviki.’’ 
The projected organization of labor 
repudiates every version of the cor- 
porate State in favor of what is held 
to be a truly adequate industrial 
democracy. ; 

This discussion is probably inter- 
esting for the reason that it affords 
an unusual commentary on com- 
munism. Prince Loewenstein stout- 
ly maintains that the foe to be dealt 
with ultimately is Russia—not, of 
course, Russia the political power, 
but Russia the doctrine. And his 
principal argument against Hitler 
is that through him the peril of bol- 
shevism has drawn closer to the 
German people. Why is commnr 
nism dangerous? Because it is the 
anti-religion into which the im- 
pulses of socialism can be ab- 
sorbed if Christianity fails to act 
And Christianity can act only as 
being a tradition large enough to 
absorb the good in Marx, while re- 
pudiating the unsatisfactory. It is 
the destiny of Germany to be the 
room in which this assimilation 
must take place. 

But what has all this to do with 
the immediate future? Prince 
Loewenstein holds that all those 
who possess the secret of the “‘real 
Germany,’’ whether they now live 
at home or in exile, can succeed 
through faith and union. Theirs 
can be coup d’état, but only a 
steady, patient preparation for the 
hour that must surely come. All 
depends upon whether ‘“‘the just 
are ready.’’ Regardless of our at- 
titude toward the book in whole 
or in part, there must be many, 
even in this country, who can en- 
dorse it gladly and strongly. There 
has emerged again a Germany in 
which one may believe, be it only 
the ghost of a tradition and the 
soul of an unborn future. 





The Man Who Made the Bank at Monte Carlo 


THE WIZARD OF MONTE CAR- 
LO. By Count Corti. 282 pp. 
-_ York: E. P. Dutton &€ Co. 


E one sure thing about luck, 

the outcast Mr. Oakhurst of 

Poker Flat was convinced, is 

that it is bound to change, and 
a gambler can do no more than ac 
cept its changes with philosophy. 
But even as that romantic dandy 
was handing in his chips under a 
tree in a. Sierra blizzard, Francois 
Blanc, “the wizard of Monte Car- 
lo,”” was demonstrating that such 
philosophizing about luck merely 
marked Mr. Oakhurst as small fry. 
For it was M. Blanc who intro 
duced the sound principle of mass 
turnover into gambling, made 
gambling an industry and reduced 
dependence on luck to a minimum. 

It is rather doubtful that M. 
Blanc was much of a wizard, but it 
is certain that he was a man of 
rare vision and canny common 
sense. The man who did so much 
to prove P. T. Barnum’s offhand 
statistics on the birth rate of suck- 
ers was the posthumous son of a 
French tax collector. He was born 
to poverty in the South of France 
in 1806. But he quickly showed that 
he was bound to rise. 

With his twin brother, Louis, he 
gathered together a capital of a 
few hundred francs by small-time 
gambling and exchange specula- 
tion. The ambitious boys then felt 
that they could afford to bribe of- 





ficials of the French Government’s 
optical telegraph to send to Bor- 
deaux advance information on do- 
ings on the Paris Bourse. This step 
brought them real prosperity. They 
were caught and convicted, finally, 
but no penalty was imposed, and 
their net profit had already 
amounted to 100,000 francs. 

France outlawed public gambling 
just about then and the Blancs 
scented opportunity. They per- 
suaded the Landgrave of Hesse 
Homburg to permit them to build 
a casino in his tiny capital, Hom- 
burg, where strangers visiting the 
Homburg springs could be enter- 
tained. 

At that time magnetized wheels, 
marked cards and loaded dice were 
no more unusual than they are to- 
day. Francois Blanc (Louis early 
passed from the picture due to ill 
health) realized, however, that 
such tricky stuff merely reflected 
an unbusinesslike greed and was so 
much golden-goose killing. On per- 
centage alone the house was sure to 
win if it could hold out long enough 
against a run of ill-fortune. 

For gambling houses had the 
percentages rigged high. Every 
time a double-zeroed roulette wheel 
turned the house had an advan- 
tage of better than 5 per cent, and 
on some other games this advan- 
tage was even greater. Such odds 
against them make thinking per- 
sons think twice. By cutting his 


percentages, Blanc saw, he would 
increase turnover through the at- 
traction of more visitors. And 
among them would be ‘serious 
players,’’ persons with systems they 
believed infallible, but which were 


in reality, of course, only too 
fallible. 
And Blanc realized, too, that 


there were even larger percent- 
ages favoring the house in human 
nature. Surely for every man who 
believes that he has never had any 
luck and never will have any, there 
are three who are convinced that 
they are at least potential favorites 
of fortune. 

So he offered roulette, as Count 
Corti tells, with only one zero in- 
stead of the customary two, and 
introduced the demi-refait into 
trente-et-quarante, thus halving the 
bank’s opportunity to take up all 
the stakes. 

The Homburg Casino was goldenly 
successful. The prosperity really 
developed after Prince Charles 
Lucien Bonaparte nearly broke the 
bank. This was 2 magnificent ad- 
vertisement, for dozens of accounts 
of the Prince’s wild run of luck 
were printed and thousands were 
convinced that the quickest way to 
riches was at the Homburg tables. 
They were wrong. 

But despite the golden river 
which flowed to him through Hom- 
burg, Blanc never knew real peace 





there. A Frenchman in Germany, 








he found the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury a troublous time. Many forces 
combined to oust him, and finally 
Bismarck did. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, he had found a kingdom far 
nearer his ideal, Menaco. 

On the morning of March 1, 1863, 
he had arrived at Monaco, offered 
to buy the existing casino—a fail- 
ure—for $340,000, and demanded a 
yes or no answer that afternoon, as 
he wanted to leave at 4 o'clock. 
The answer had been ‘‘Yes.”’ He 
had then proceeded to improve the 
casino and the entire principality, 
had fixed up the harbor and ar- 
ranged for a railroad, and changed 
the high, historic rock which is 
Monte Carlo into a garden. 

Visitors commenced pouring in 
by the thousands, and when the 
German casinos were closed, by the 
tens of thousands. Visits from the 
poor were not encouraged, so most 
of those who came represented 
profit to the casino. A ‘Grand 
Duke tradition’’ was quickly built 
up, and the casino paid dividends 
for sixty-nine years. Blanc died in 
July, 1877, a multi-millionaire in 
any currency. 

This book is a rather curious 
catch-all of information, the main 
quality of its style being restful- 
ness. Informal, easy reading, it re- 
veals little effort to point up the 
spectacular, which is definitely in 
its favor, for the material itself is _ 
always interesting. 

Rosgert Van GeLven. 
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same authors covers in five vol- 
umes life in England from prehis- 
toric times through the Norman 
Conquest. 


By ANNE T. EATON 


History oF Everrpay THINGS IN 
ENGLAND: The Age of Produc 
tion, 1851-1934. Written and il- 
lustrated by Marjorie and C. H. 
B. Quennell. 214 pp. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


N 1918 there appeared a new 
and fascinating type of history 
book for boys and girls with 
the publication of the first vol- 
ume of “‘A History of Everyday 
Things in England,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. Quennell. Part I covered the 


coln,’’ Anna Howard Shaw's “Auto- 

biography” and Lindbergh's ‘‘We.’’ 

The seventy-six pages of poems, | 
narrative and lyrical, range from 

old ballads to poems by Robert | 
Frost and Rachel Field and have | 
been chosen with understanding of | 
children’s tastes and interests. 

The editors have supplied an ex- | 
cellent and suggestive general ce 
troduction on “Good Literature— 
What Is It?” and enlightening brief 
introductions to the sections that, 
contain folktales, fiction, biography | 


New Books for Boys and Girls 


A 


ANTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’s Lrera- 
TURE. Compiled by Edna John- 
son and Carrie E. Scott. 914 pp. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

Here is an anthology that stands 
out because of the high quality of 
its selection and its intelligent 
editing and arrangement. Teachers 
in small schools or in country dis- 





years from 1066 to 1499 and was 
followed the next year by a second 
volume for the years from 1500 to 
1799. In 1934 the third volume, 
“The Rise of Industrialism 1733 
1851". was published and the work 
is now completed by volume IV, 
beginning with William Morris in 
1851 and coming down to the pres- 
ent day: 

The authors have had a specific 
aim in mind which they have taken 
pains to define in their introduction 
to the first volume. ‘‘A History of 
Everyday Things in Fngland” is an 
account, they tell us, of people 
rather than politics; it was written 
to ‘‘set the stage’ for the characters 
in history, to provide them with the 
proper costumes and setting and to 
give them adequate background, 
against which they can strut and 
play their parts.’ ‘‘An ‘adequate 
background’’ is further described 
as ‘‘not only the pictorial interest 
of any setting but how the peo 
ple passed their time, the sort of 
work they did, the things they 
used.”’ 

Thus it follows that ‘‘A History of 
Everyday Things in. England’’ is 
not to be read through, but is to 
be used as a companion volume to 
histories, a companion volume that 
supplements history by its presen- 
tation of all the details of daily life. 
These four volumes are rich in ad- 
mirable drawings of buildings, ex- 
teriors and interiors; of ships and 
of costumes; of occupations; of 
tools and utensils used in the tasks 
and pleasures of every day. There 
is always danger in such a treat- 
ment that the text may. become 
scrappy and disconnected and it is 
true that the chapters in this work 
vary in readableness and interest. 
Sometimes they are over-com- 
pressed, again, as in the case of the 
chapter on William Morris and 
what he did to change English 
taste in the nineteenth century and 
the chapter, ‘‘Social Life Refiected 
in Costume,’’ 
entertaining. 

Mr. Quennell is 
profession and so 
prised to find the 
tecture admirably 
in the account of the development 
of English Gothic in volume I. It 
was a happy thought to sprinkle 
costume drawings throughout this 
fourth volume, so that we see the 
white figured silk dress with its 
lace overskirt, from ‘‘Le Journal 
des Modes’’ of 1885. on the page 
where we read of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operettas, and the narrow 
purple cloth dress from ‘‘Weldon’s 
Journal” of 1912, opposite the ac- 
count of the flights of the Wright 
brothers in the early years of the 
century. 

One of the successful features of 
Mr. and Mrs. Quennell’s work is 
the way in which they show prog- 
ress through the different cen- 
turies, and the interrelation of the 
arts. The making of these books 
has evidently been a matter of joy 
to the authors and it is this that 
is responsible in large measure for 
the pleasing quality of their work. 
Perhaps also it accounts for a cer- 
tain unevenness in the writing. The 
Middle Ages, for example, are evi- 
dently particularly real and ap- 
pealing to them, and the volume 
covering the years 1066-1499 still re- 
mains the best of the four. 

“A History of Everyday Things in 
England” is an invaluable reference 
book for boys and girls. Libraries 
and schools use it constantly, while 
some boys and girls have wished to 
add it to their personal libraries. 
The ‘‘Everyday Life Series’’ by the 
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tricts remote from book centres will 
find this volume a rich storehouse 
of just the material they need for 
use with boys and girls from 6 to 16. 

The first section consists of 
Mother Goose and Nursery Rhymes; 
these are followed by fables from 
many different languages; by folk- 
tales, literary fairy tales, myths 
and legends; Bible stories from the 
Old Testament; fiction, biography 
and poetry. The range is wide in 
every field. Besides tales chosen 
from the Brothers Grimm and from 
Joseph Jacob's “English Fairy 
Tales," France, Russia, Spain, 


Scandinavia and the Orient are also 


represented. We have Greek myth- 
ology as retold by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Josephine Preston Peabody, 
W. M. S. Hutchinson and others, 
and Norse and American Indian 
myths as well. 

The nature stories are taken from 
the books of Dallas Sharp, Bur- 
gess, Hudson and Beebe. Exam- 
ples from early juvenile fiction 
(such as ‘‘Goody Two Shoes” and 
Miss Edgeworth’s ‘‘Rosamond and 
the Purple Jar’’) are given to illus- 
trate the historical development of 
children’s literature, and there are 
selections from the best etandard 
and modern works of fiction. Some 
of the tales are complete in them- 
Selves; in most cases, however, the 
selections are chapters which are 
complete story units, included with 
the hope that these chapters will 
arouse children’s interest in read- 
ing the entire book. 

The thirty. pages of biography 
contain selections from Meadow- 
croft’s ‘“‘Boy’s Life of Edison,” 
Laura E. Richard's ‘Florence 
Nightingale,” Sandburg’s ‘‘Lin- 








and poetry. Markedly excellent are 


the bibliographies for each division , 
and valuable additional material is | 
given in the appendices, such as a 


history of children’s books, a brief 
note on illustrators for children, 
and an account of the Newberry 
medal. There is also a good graded 
list of books for children and twen- 
ty-eight pages of 
notes on the authors of children's 
books. 
THE AIRPLANE Book: A Photographic 
Picture-Book With a Story. By 
William Clayton Pryor 


York: Harcourt, Brace € Co. $1. 
Since simple books on aviation 
are much in demand, ‘‘The Ajir- 
plane Book’’ will no doubt meet 
with a cordial reception, although 


the text contains less information ' 


and is less interesting to children 
than is that of the companion vol- 
umes, ‘‘The Train Book’’ and ‘‘The 
Steamship Book."’ 

The photograplhis are interesting, 
but lack the beauty and clarity of 
those in J. J. Floherty’s ‘“‘Board the 
Airliner.’’ 


With Harp ano Lute. By Blanche 
Jennings Thompson. Illustra- 
tions by Kate Seredy. 187 pp. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25 7 

Although this well-printed little 
volume bound in blue and silver has 
been planned primarily for Catholic 
children, it will appeal to poetry 
loving boys and girls of other faiths 
as well. In addition to liturgical 
sequences, psalms and hymns and 
selections from the works of such 
well-known Catholic poets as Ches- 
terton, Padraic Colum, Katharine 

Tynan Hinkson and Joyce ‘Kilmer, 


biographical , 


and | 
Helen Sloman Pryor. 98 pp. New | 
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A Drawing by Kate Seredy 


Lizette Reedworth Reese, Sidney 
Lanier and other non-Catholic wri- 
ters are represented. A few trans- 
lations of fragments of old prayers 
and poems show how essentially 
poetic was the speech of ancient 
Ireland. 

Blanche Jennings Thompson, 
whose ‘‘Silver Pennies’’ has long 
been a favorite anthology with the 
younger children, has written a 
brief descriptive note for each 
poem, and has added a bibliography 
of individual poets and of anthol- 


ogies. The illustrations, which are | 


beautifully reproduced, have a fine 
quality of reverent beauty. 


Brave Mr. BUCKINGHAM. By Dor- 
othy Kunhardt. New York: Har- 
court, Brace 4 Co. $1. 


Billy was afraid to have a tooth 
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for “With Harp and Lute.” 


pulled, so his uncle tells him the 
story of an Indian named ‘‘brave 
Mr. Buckingham.’ Mr. Bucking- 
ham was made out of ‘‘Nugg,.”’ a 
special material consisting of clay, 
iron, wood and rubber, and there- 
fore he was always brave and never 
minded at all when an ear was cut 
off by a sharp rock, a foot bitten 
off by a large fish, an arm clipped 
off by a pair of pincers, a leg 
‘burned off in the stove, until at 
| last only Mr. Buckingham’s head 
|remained. This instructive tale, 
which promptly inspired Billy to 
be brave in his turn and allow his 
mother to pull the tooth, is adorned 
with as ugly pictures as have prob- 
j ably ever appeared ina child's book 
There seems no reason for putting 
before children illustrations that 
are so crude and so humorless. 











A Study of Physics From the Cultural Point of View 


|FROM GALILEO TO COSMIC| ing what he should learn to fit him- 


WAVES. A New Look at Physics. 
By Harvey Brace Lemon, Ph.D. 
Photographs by the Author. 
Drawings by Chichi Lasley. 450 
. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. $5. 
HILE it is possible to re- 
view Professor Lemon's 
book merely as a presen- 
tation of the physical 
sciences in evolution, it is impos- 
sible to do justice to it without re- 
lating it to the University of Chi- 
cago, out of whose needs it sprang. 
Much to its credit, that institution 
has been in a healthy state of fer- 
mentation for ten years, a state 
which has been marked by much 
discussion and analysis of the needs 
of undergraduate students and by 
considerable experimenting in meth- 
ods of teaching. Approaching their 
task after the fashion of efficiency 
engineers, the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago analyzed their 
job, set objectives, and then speci- 
fied the means of attaining them. 

Building a bridge is far easier than 
the task that these educators as- 
signed to themselves. Teaching is 
not an exact science, nor are the 
young to. be taught bundles of 
variables that can be isolated and 
dealt with singly as if they were 
steam pressures or weights. Hence 
there was much arguing about and 
about, much testing of this theory 
apd that until, at last, a button of 
gold collected in the crucible. 

In one sense fhe University of 
Chicago has returned to old prin- 
ciples. There is a recognition that 
the needs of general education have 
been neglected in a welter of elec- 
tive courses which were not inte- 
grated and which left the student 
largely to his own devices in decid- 





self for the larger life of the world 
or even for some vocation or pro- 
fession. Whatever may have been 
the faults of the old compulsory 
college course, with its emphasis on 
the classic tongues, philosophy, 
history and literature, it at least 
supplied a solid cultural foundation 
on which a man who later special- 
ized in the law, medicine, banking 
or even business could build to ad- 
vantage. There is no return in the 
University of Chicago to _ this 
straight and narrow path of Vic- 
torian days, but a cleancut admis- 
sion that a college graduate should 
at least be a man of culture in the 
sense that his education is related 
to life in a society which has ten 
times as many interests for him as 
that in which his grandfather 
flourished. 

To meet this obvious need the 
university has planned four courses 
in as many large divisional fields 
of thought, each including several 
departments. We have, then, courses 
in the biological sciences, the hu- 
manities, the physical sciences and 
the social sciences. The emphasis 
is laid on breadth of general edu- 
cation. Whether the student ends 
as an engineer or a lawyer, busi- 
ness man or teacher, advertising 
agent or cost accountant he ex- 
plores four large fields of thought, 
acquires an essential minimum of 
proficiency in English, learns 
something of foreign languages and 
steeps himself in enough mathe- 
matics to follow discussions of the 
more important problems in eco- 
nomics and science. He steps out 
into the world, at least theoretical- 





ly, a civilized being in the sense 


that his cultural interests have been 
quickened and broadened. 

Nearly every educator in the land 
has had something like this in 
mind. What distinguishes the Chi- 
cago plan is the means whereby 
it endeavors to realize its ideals. 
There is integration. Thus the 
teaching of English is correlated, 
so far as subject-matter is con- 
cerned, with the work done in one 
of the four main courses. Instead 
of composing a stilted essay on ‘“‘A 
Day in Jackson Park,’’ the student 
writes on the atom, or the gold 
standard, or technological unem- 
ployment-—-some subject which he 
must of necessity study in one of 
his four courses. There are also 
museums with working models and 
charts to aid him, special libraries 
containing the books that he must 
read as part of his work, and fac- 
ulty members who are on hand at 
stated hours and who may be con- 
sulted as guides. 

It is plain that such a system de- 
mands not only a new method of 
teaching but entirely new books. 
The volume before us is one of 
these-—-an effort to meet the cul- 
tural demands of the course in the 
physical sciences. It is ‘‘required 
reading,’’ yet not a_ textbook, 
though some colleges have already 
adopted it as such. Difficult to 
define, it is a good example of what 
can be done with physics if strictly 
cultural needs are kept in view. 
Hence it may be read with profit 
not simply by undergraduates who 
are working for a degree but by 
that wider public which has had 
no systematic training in science 
and yet feels the intellectual urge 
to keep pace with the dizzy prog- 


| Professor Lemon has performed 
|his task with a skill, ingenuity and 
|understanding of what was re- 
quired that are not often encoun- 
tered in university professors, es- 
pecially those who lecture on phys- 
ics. He does not shrink from being 
colloquial at times. Striking photo- 
graphs and telling cartoons by Mrs 
Chichi Lasley bring out technical 
points painlessly. Yet there is no 
shirking of the main duty by re- 
sorting to pleasantries or analogies. 
The scientific chain of reasoning 
is presented, with the necessary 
mathematical equations and dia- 
grams. Naturally when he deals 
with such intricate and difficult 
matters as radiation and atomic 
structure, Professor Lemon must 
wield the brush in broad sweeps. 
There is no other way. It is im- 
possible outside of a formal text 
to present the peculiar logic and 
symbolism that enabled Dirac to 
predict the existence of a positive 
electron or de Brogile and Schroe- 
dinger to treat electrons as waves. 
But the broad argument is here 
and the necessary references to the 
literature on the subject. 

What commends Professor Lem- 
on’s book to this reviewer is its 
recognition of science as a cultural 
subject that stands on al] fours 
with history or literature. Another 
work may well supplement shis— 
one on the philosophy of science in 
which the part that physics, chem- 
istry and biology play in relating 
experience to reality, one written in 
the same happy vein by a mathe- 
matical physicist who has Max 
Born’s learning and_ intellectual 
scope and Professor Lemon’s liter- 





ress of research. 


ary qualifications. W. K. 
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More powerful and more inspir- 
ing than his two previous books, 

“Magnificent Obsession” and 
- Us Our Trespasses.” 


_ by LLOYD C. DOUGLAS: 


Man's progress through life is not steadily on- 
ward, but for all of us there comes a day 


‘ when the light turns green and the road 
, 


ahead is clear. The characters in this book are 


vital living people, searching for a way through 


the congested trafic of life. Their problems are 
our problems and the way in which they eventually 


reach the green light is a way that we too can follow. 


eS 


This is the inspiring theme of “GREEN LIGHT.” 
Mr. Douglas's new novel is also an absorbing love story. 
DR. NEWELL PAIGE, a young surgeon who has ruined a bril- 
liant career to shoulder another's blame, and who tries desper- 
ately to run away from life; PHYLLIS DEXTER who thought the 
man she loved had been responsible for her mother’s death, and who, 
in spite of that, couldn’t ‘stop loving him; SONIA DUQUESNE, a 
vital, glamorous figure, deeply in love with someone whom she 
could never marry; DEAN HARCOURT, the head of Trinity 
Cathedral, who believed that love was a gift and hate a disease, 
and who had a profound effect upon the lives of all the characters: 
—these and many others play their parts in the dramatic sweep of 
“GREEN LIGHT” toward its happy ending. 
To the thousands of men and women who have found strength 
and comfort in the novels of Lloyd C. Douglas and who have gained 
from them a deeper understanding of life, we confidently recom- _ 


mend this long, rich, inspiring story of present-day America. $2.50 


HovuGHTON Mirriin COMPANY 
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WEEKLY NEWS OF 


BOOKS 


SEVEN POOR MEN 
OF SYDNEY _ 


By Christina Stead, author of ““The 
Salzburg Tales.” “A strange, half- 
mad, brilliant tale of seven men and 
two women in Australia.’’----Lewis 


under.”’--James Gray in the N. Y. 
Sun. “Distinctly worth your while.” 
—William Soskin in the W. Y. 
American. $2.50 


THE CASE FOR 
MANCHOUKUO 


By George Bronson Rea, editor of 
“Far Eastern Review.” A complete 
survey of the claims for world 
recognition of Manchoukuo, with 
constructive suggestions for an in- 
ternational foreign policy that will 
avert war in the Far East. Illus. $3.50 


THE JULIUS CAESAR 
MURDER CASE 


By Wallace Irwin. From newly ex- 
cavated records—the notes of a 
Roman tabloid reporter—Mr. Irwin 
states that he has uncovered the real 
facts of the greatest murder case in 
history. A truly laughable yarn 
which slyly spoofs 

modern hard-boiled mystery writers. 
Glorious fun and satire. 2. 


WHAT THE FIGURES 
MEAN 


By Spencer B. Meredith. A book 
to show the 23 million security hold- 
ers in the U. S. how to read and in- 
terpret balance sheets and income 
accounts to determine the soundness 
of corporation stocks and. bonds. 
$1.00 


NEW APPLETON 
BIOGRAPHIES— 
$1.50 eac Write for lst 


of entire series 


FRANZ SCHUBERT, by Ralph 
Bates. A brilliant, sympathetic 
interpretation. By the author of 
“Lean Men.” 

MARY MAGDALEN, by Edith 
Olivier. Creates from fact and 
iegend a most colorful picture. 


CHARLEMAGNE, by Douglas 
Woodruff. 
the great Frankish King. 


At All Booksellers 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY = 
COMPANY 
$5 West S2nd 
New York 


Street 





An illuminating life of 


{ 


00 Mr. Kromer says that it is strictly 





NOW ON SALE—A new, 
up-to-date dictionary spe- 
cially written by a famous 
educator for the use of 
children. 


THORNDIKE 
CENTURY 

‘JUNIOR 

DICTIONARY 


By E. L. THORNDIKE 
(Thumb-indexed, Price $2.08) 


23,281 words most often used 
made instantly clear. 
1610 really 


Thousands of illustrative sen- 
tences, 


helpful pictures. 


Big, clear ty pe—exc ellent paper. 
$70 Pages, Cloth Bound. 

This new dictionary is based 
upon 17 years’ study of the dif- 
ficulties children have in un- 
derstanding the meaning of 
words. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
3S West Sfnd St. New York 





pened to him. So much of it is ex- 


WAITING FOR NOTHING. By 
Tom Kromer. 188 New 
OM KROMER is a young man 
whose home before the de- 

W. Va. He is now 28 years 

old and for most of the time during 
boing about over the United States, 
to Kansas, California, the East, 
try. Once he spent fifteen months 
in a CCC camp and sometimes he 
town doing odd jobs as he could 
find them and perhaps earning 
But most of these five years he has 
been a hobo, wandering homelessly 
living in ‘‘jungies;” eating and 
sleeping in missions, jumping onto 
tops of freight cars or hiding inside 
them, sleeping on park benches. 
of detached incidents, seems to be 
representative of his life. There is 
chapters, although there is in the 
whole of it a suggestion of sequence, 


Hobo 
York: Alfred A. a $2. 

pression was in Huntington, 

the last five years he has been ho- 
round about and across the coun- 
has stayed several weeks in some 
enough to pay for a room and food. 
and aimlessly, begging for food, 
moving trains, shivering on the 
The narrative, which is composed 
no connection between the different 
of the development of the story. 


autobiographical; that, with the ex- 
ception of four or five incidents, 
the events narrated in it all hap- 


pressed in hobo slang that a reader 
unfamiliar with the patter of the 
road and the jungle must often 
guess at the meaning. But its short, 
stark, realistic sentences are weight- 
ed with a grim significance. He is 
wholly frank about his experiences, 
wholly without reticence, caring not 
what he does so that it will get him 
food and a cover of any sort from 
rain and snow and cold. He touches 
the lowest depths, and tells about 
it. He all but commits murder, but 
at the crucial moment finds it im- 
possible to strike, not because of 
fear but because something within 
him revolts. 

Now and then there is a touch of 
grim, ghastly humor. In every one 
of the chapters there is drama, 
brief, but tragic, or comic, or pa- 
‘thetic. And for the reader the story 
is all shot through with horror that 
any human being should have to en- 
dure such experiences, even if one 
does feel sure that they are due 
more to some failure or flaw in him 
than to economic conditions. Fre- 
quently the author seems to exploit 
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Me Published Tomorrow 


THE BARBARIANS 


BY VIRGINIA FAULKNER 


Here is the new novel by the author of Friends and Romans. We 
advise speed in getting hold of this book, because parts of it may 
be spoiled for you by insistent friends telling you entire episodes— 
unless you tell them first. Price $2.00 


SHIPS Acca 


BY HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Van Loon’s first big book since Van Loon’s Geography. Lincoln Col- 
cord, writing in the Herald-Tribune “Books”, says: “a slashing, chuck- 
ling chronicle of ships and sailors. It is good to have this spacious, 
unique treatise.” Copiously illustrated by the author. Price $3.00 


THE PRIMROSE PATH 


BY OGDEN NASH 


Reviewers are unanimous in agreeing that the mad master of scot-free 
verse has written his best book of poems in The Primrose Path. None 
of its poems has ever before appeared in book form and it is almost 
three times as large as any previous Nash volume and stacked with 


Soglow illustrations. Price $2.50 


ELL TO FIFTH AVEN 


BY CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. 


“The book captivated us,” says Christopher Morley in The Book- 
of-the-Month Club News, “One could write at length of this vivid and 


intensely entertaining book. It isenormously worth reading, a really 
Price $2.75 
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frolicsome social comedy.” 


MEMORY OF LOVE 








an idea, or emotion, or situation a 
little too much, to devote to it 
one or two more of his short, grip- 
ping, terrible sentences than it 
needs to carry its full weight of 
significance. But the sheer power 
of the ghastliness and horror of the 
narrative carries one on so rapidly 
that this does not seem to matter. 
Telling of the death of one of his 
underworld tramp companions in a 
mission dormitory, he goes on think- 
ing about it: 

I look over at this stiff’s empty 
bunk. Deadinanhour! I shiver. 
Great Christ, I think, is this the 
way I will go out too? it is hard 
enough to pass out in a nice feath- 
er bed with all your family gath- 
ered around and crying. It is no 
snap to die like that. But this 
way. Lying up on top of a three- 
decker bunk. No mattress under 
you. Only a dirty blanket. Lie 
here and rattle and groan. Lie 
here and feel the lice crawling all 
over you. * * * It will get me too 
like it got this guy. It is getting 
me. * * * I lie up here on my 
three-decker bunk and shiver. I 
am not cold. I am afraid. What 
is a man to do? 

No, it is not a pretty narrative. 
It brings out into the daylight some 

of the ugliest, ghastliest, most re- 
volting and most puzzling features 
in our civilization and makes them 
demand attention. But uglier and 
more revolting than these material 
things is its evidence of how easily 
the human spirit can sink into such 
depths of degradation; of how de- 











graded it can become. 7 7. a 
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BY BESSIE BREUER 


Reviewers have stated that this book does for women what Lady 
Chatterley's Lover did for men. The Chicago Tribune says “Here we 
happily find talent, real talent, sensitiveness to man and to words. 


An unforgettable book.” Price $2.50 


FLATION AHEAD! 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT 
M. KIPLINGER ano FREDERICK SHELTON 


First Printing February 19th 5000 copies 
Second Printing . February 20th 5000 copies 
Third Printing February 23rd 7500 copies 
Fourth Printing . February 27th 8000 copies 
Fifth Printing March Ist 8500 copies 
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Books and Authors 





FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 


FICTION 


**“Younc Josern.'’ Thomas Mann. 
(Knopf.) April. 

**Now We Set Out.’ Susan Ertz. 
(Appleton - Century Com- 
pany.) April. 

‘‘Not Burtt With HANps.” Helen 
C. White, (Macmillan.) April. 

‘THe Dark SHore.’’ James Boyd. 
(Scribner’s.) April. 


“THe One-Ergen Moon.'' Mar- 
guerite Steen. (Little, Brown.) 
April. 

‘“*‘Dew IN ApriL.”” John Clayton. 
(Kendall @ Sharp.) April. 

NON-FICTION 


‘*Moovs.” Theodore Dreiser. 
mon & Schuster.) April. 


AMERICA, 


(St 


“Tue Roap To War: 
1914 - 1917.”’ Walter Milks. 
‘Houghton Mifflin.) April. 
Knew 3,000 LuNatics.’’ Vic- 
tor R. Small, M. D. (Farrar 
& Rinehart.) April. 

‘“‘Arrer AL.” Elsie de Woilfe. 
(Harper.) April. 

“Tre Empire oF THE SNAKES.” 
F. G. Carnochan and AH. C. 
Adamson. (Stokes.) April. 

‘‘Humor: Its THgeory anno TscH- 
NigUs.”” Stephen Leacock. 
(Dodd, Mead.) April. 


+ 
—— 











MONG the manuscripts 

brought back by H. S. La- 
A wes vice president of the 

Macmillan Company, on his 
recent return from London was a 
biography of King Albert of Bel- 
gium. The author is Emile Cam- 
maerts, a Belgian who now lives in 
England and who wrote his book in 
the English language. The story of 
King Albert’s life was written with 
the cooperation of the royal fam- 
ily of Belgium; the Queen Mother 
went over the manuscript person- 
ally and supplied much material. 
The Macmillan Company plans to 
publish this book in the Fall. ‘‘Un- 
til the End’’ 
chosen as the title. 


Next Sunday evening, March 24, 
John Strachey and Everett Dean 
Martin will debate at Mecca Tem- 
ple, New York City, under the aus- 
pices of the New York Forum. The 
question to be debated will be ‘‘Re- 
solved: That the Present Crisis 
Can Be Solved Only by Commu- 
nism."’" Mr. Strachey, whose book, 
“The Nature of Capitalist Crisis’’ 
(Covici, Friede), was written to 
prove that theory, will take the af- 
firmative. Dr. Martin, who will de- 
bate the negative, has argued in 
his book, ‘‘Farewell to Revolution’’ 
(W. W. Norton & Co.), that a Com- 
munist revolution would be futile 
and, furthermore, that no revolu- 
tion has ever accomplished its pur- 
pose. 


Street, Germantown, Pa., 
that he is preparing a biographical 
novel of Ludwig II, King of Ba- 
varia, and that he would like to get 
in touch with any one having ma- 
terial about him. All material 
(whether original or copies) will be 
greatly appreciated and acknowl- 
edged. Original papers will be 
promptly copied and 
the senders. 


Parnassus Press announces for 
publication on March 28 ‘Pansy 
Joyce: A Fantasy,’ written and il- 
lustrated by Eirene Mungo-Park. 
Miss Mungo-Park is the _ great- 
granddaughter of the famous ex- 
plorer, Mungo Park. She is a resi- 
dent of Greenwich Village and the 
author of several books of verse in 
nddition to the one now about to 
appear. 


The April issue of the Virginia 
Quarterly Review, now on sale, is a 
special issue celebrating the quar- 
terly’s tenth anniversary of contin- 
uous publication. It is designed to 
exhibit the work of Southern writ- 


ers prominent during the quarter- 
ly’s lifetime and to furnish a criti- 
cal assessment of the South’s posi- 
tion in letters today. The contribu- 
Allen Tate, 


tors are: Katherine 




















returned to’! 
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Anne Porter, John Crowe Ransom, 
Gerald W. Johnson, Andrew Nelson 
Lytle, Thomas Wolfe, John Donald 
Wade, Conrad Ajiken, Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts, Robert Penn Wear- 
ren, Lawrence Lee, Lizette Wood- 





worth Reese, John Peale Bishop, 
Ben Belitt, Katheryne Worth, 
James Still, Stark Young, Grace 
Lumpkin and Cleanth Brooks Jr. 


Robert O. Ballou has signed a 
contract with Dr. 


tion, to be published next Fall un- 
der the title ‘‘America and the Con- 
sumer.’ Dr. Kallen is of the New 
School for Social Research and is 
the author of ‘A Free Society,’’ 
‘*Individualism—An American Way 
of Life,’’ ‘‘Indecency and the Sev- 
en Arts’’ and other books. 


The Wetzel Publishing Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif., will have ready 
for publication next Fall a new 
and intimate biography of O. Henry 
by Lollie Cave Wilson, a Texas 
woman who knew O. Henry from 
his formative years until his death 
The title of the book will be ‘‘O 
Henry Himself.’’ 


Out in Fort Collins, Col., there is 
an organization known as the Fort 
|Collins Writers Club, composed of 
| sixteen men and women. The sec- 
retary of this club informs us that 
five of its members placed books 


during the past year. The books 
are ‘‘Desert Wife,’’ by Hilda | 
Faunce, published by Little, Brown 
& Co.; ‘‘New Land,’’ by Sarah 


Lindsey Schmidt, a Junior Literary 
Guild selection, published by Mc- 
Bride; ‘‘Hagar’s Child,’’ by Grace 
Naismith, published by Macaulay; 
“Arctic Gold,’’ by Agnes Wright 
Spring, to appear in the May issue 
of Lowell Thomas’s Saga, and 
‘Second Hoeing,’’ by Hope Wil- 
iiams Sykes, to be published in May 
by Putnam. The secretary, G. D. 
Akin, further informs us that there 


has been tentatively | are four flourishing writers’ clubs 
jin the town, forty-three people reg- 
|istered for a single short-story class 


sponsored by the FERA and that | 
there’s a would-be writer behind 
every tree. The total population of 
Fort Collins is about 10.000. 


The Bayard Press, Williamsport, 
Pa., announces for early publica- 
tion ‘‘From Bismarck to Hitler: 
The Background of Modern Ger- 
man Nationalism,’’ by Dr. Louis L. 
Snyder, instructor in history, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. In 
January, 1932, fifteen months be- 
fore Hitler assumed power in Ger- 
many, Dr. Snyder’s ‘‘Hitlerism: 
The Iron Fist in Germany,” the 
first book in the United States on 
the Third Reich, was published. 
The present volume is a much more 
comprehensive study of the back- 





‘ground of the current integral na- 
H. E. Walther, 612 West Cliveden | 
writes | 


tionalism in Germany. 


Houghton Mifflin Company has 
in preparation a one-volume gar- 
den dictionary of nearly a thou- 
sand pages, covering every phase 
of gardening . activity. Norman 
Taylor, who is also the editor for 
botany and ornamental horticul- 
ture of the Merriam Webster’s 
‘‘New International Dictionary,’’ is 
editing ‘‘The Garden Dictionary,”’ 
with the assistance of a large staff 
of distinguished contributing edi- 
tors. A feature of the new book 
is an account of the gardening pos- 
sibilities of every State in the 
Union and of the Canadian Prov- 
inces, prepared by the staff of each 
experiment station. ‘‘The Garden 
Dictionary’’ will be published in 
the Spring of 1936. 


Irving Kolodin of the music staff 
of The New York Sun is preparing 
a history of the Metropolitan Opera 
House to be published next Fall 
by the 
The book will carry the story of 
the Metropolitan from Abbey in 
1883 to Ziegler in 1935. and it will 


be documented extensiveiy with ’ 


pictures of the personnel and their 
setting, casts of memorable per- 
formances, records of the seasons. 
&c 





Horace M. Kal 
llen for a book on the philosophy 
,and history of Consumers’ Coopera- 


Oxford University Press. | 
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‘‘The best I can do is to advise my readers to read it. It is one of those 


) books that open new windows to the mind. ’—Mary Colum in The Forum. 








tinues Mrs. Colum, ‘‘ 


stand.”’ 





Thomas Wolfe 


author of “Look Homeward, Angel” 


‘‘One of the best novels ever produced in America,”’ 


Of Time 
and theRiver 


A Legend of Man’s Hunger in His Youth 








con- 


one of the three or four most original 
books produced in the last decade. 
the mind or the spirit that the author fails to under- 


There is no flight of 





Three Large Printings Before Publication, 
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A superb tapestry of English life and history 
under six sovereigns 





Marlborough 


His Life and Times (Vols. 3 and 4) 
by 


Winston S. Churchill 


The years from 1702 to 1705 are covered in these un- 
equalled volumes of biography and history. In them 
Marlborough begins his career as a victorious com- 
mander and their story concludes with the battle of 
Blenheim in which Marlborough’s genius changed 
the destiny of Europe. 


{ The two volumes, illustrated from paintings, and with 
numerous maps, boxed, $6.00. 


TO _V_ a 
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‘‘The four stupendous volumes take their place 
among the great lives of our history.”’ 
—Chicago Tribune 


R. E. LEE 


by 
Douglas S. Freeman 


‘As authoritative as it is full and satisfying to 
hose who had long wished a comprehensive, 
just, and fair appreciation of the great leader of 
the South. ... A truly great work.’’— Josephus 
Daniels in The Raleigh News and Observer. 


ee 


Vols. 3 and 4 (published February 8), profusely il- 
lustrated, $3.75 per volume. The two volumes, boxed, 





$7.50. Second Large Printing. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


——— 
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$3.00 


Jacob's Ladder 


by Arthur Train 


How a patent-medicine maker was 
pushed up to the heights of society. 
A penetrating, hilarious, and hugely 
entertaining tale. $2.50 


Act of 


Darkness 
by John Peale Bishop 


The story of a crime and its effect on 
the life of an adolescent boy. **A mag- 


nificent story, beautifully spun." 
— Lewis Ga'antiere. $2.50 


Twice Born 


by Rose Franken 
The author of the stage success, “*An- 
other Language” here probes y 


into the emotional maladjustments 
of three marriages. $2.50 


Pilgrims of 
the Wild 


by Grey Owl 


A true tale of ome man’s crusade 
against the ravages of his beloved 
Canadian forests and their wild life. 
An outdoor narrative without an 

, Illustrated. $3.50 


Clashing Tides 


of Colour 
by Lothrop Stoddard 


A panorama of world affairs of today 
and tomorrow, and an analysis of im- 
portant international ems. For 
every one interested in world a 


at all bookstores 
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Unconquered Everest 


(Continued from Page 1 ) 


The couloir con- 
Proragge down 10,000 feet to the Roneg- 
an giacier. ‘‘It was a sensational 
crossing.’’ The climbers got over, 
although the snow itself gave no 
support to the feet. It was powdery 
ie easily displaced. 
They were now only about a thou- 
;sand feet from the very top of 
| Everest, but very tired, their lungs 
|sore from the altitude, 
ceeded 28,100 feet. To lift a foot 
was to wonder whether another 
step upward could be made. The 
condition of the snow on slabs 
above them was dangerous. These 
|men were skillful climbers and not 
easily disturbed by odds against 
them. Their strength was declining 
as the day waned. The time-limit 
of safety had to be weighed. If 
they turned back too late they 
would be unable to descend to 
Camp Six, in which case they could 
not survive the cold of the night. 
The only course was to retreat and 
Save their energies for another day. 
They had had their opportunity, 
and it would be the turn of Smythe 
and Shipton. Wyn Harris retrieved 
the axe of the men who never came 
back, leaving his own in its place. 
Smythe and Shipton were waiting 
at Camp Six to take up the assault 
on the morrow. Harris and Wager 
continued on down to Camp Five. 
It was Ruttledge’s opinion that 
they had done ‘‘all that mortal men 
could do’’ to explore the Norton 
ridge route. The finding of the 
axe was something to speculate 
| about. It was the impression of 
the chief that the axe fharked the 
place of an accident, and that it 
probably occurred during a descent, 
as no one climbing upward would 
relinquish his faithful axe. Who 
knows but that Mallory and Irvine, 
roped together, fell all the way 
down to the Rongbuk glacier? A 
shocking but easy death. 
F. S. Smythe, who has been 
espondent of THe New YORK 
TIMES, 


and handholds. 


selection 
of good hooks 


Here’s Penrod — British 
style, created by Angela 
Thirkell, author of “Wild 
Strawberries!’ You'll 
chuckle at the story of 
Tony Morland and his 
friend Donk (who is as 
silent as Harpo Marx, 
and just as funny) as they 
terrorize the nobility, 
gentlefolk and servants 
of High Rising. $2.00 








which ex- 


by A Angela Thirkell 


author of “Wild Strawberries" 




















masterful 14 


“Unforgettable and dis- 
turbing tales...a neces- 
sity for anyone whomakes 
the slightest pretense to 
believing in the short 
story.’—WN. Y. Herald 
Tribune “Books” A book 
now being discussed and 
read all over the country. 


$2.0 
THE 
LITTLE WIFE 
by William March 


author of “Company K" 








the mountain in 1933 His com- 
panion, Shipton, was not at his 
for he suffered from a 
trouble. But a start was made on 
a very cold morning after a sleep- 
less night. Just below the first 
step Shipton gave out and had to 


}return to Camp Six. Left alone, 





mit if it could be done—a heroic | 
decision because -eleabuanaten his way 











( Continued from Page 2 ) 


ton it is a searching question, 


but because it is asked in 
world.’’ The mystic in him sees in 
the world of experience ‘‘something 
intent on truth.’’ It matters in- 
tensely that beliefs shall be true. 
Here we deal with something more 
than the unknowables juggled in 
equations—something that is of the 
very essence of cosmic experience. 
‘‘We are that which asks the ques- 
tion,” and, because it is we who ask, 
the question pierces to the very 
core of conscience as distinguished 
from consciousness. 


Thus brought face to face with 
the spiritual nature of man science 
is stripped of its pretenses and its 
airs. Spectroscopes and micrometers 
help us not at all here. They may 
show in the end how atoms may be 
organized into living organisms. 
They may even show -how it is pos- 
sible to create a being to which a 
finger can be pointed as the tongue 
says: ‘That’s you.’’ It is not 
enough. Faith, too, must be incul- 
cated. It must matter to the crea- 
ture ‘‘that what it thinks and be- 
lieves is true,’’ if it is to receive 
the stamp of Eddington’s approval. 
He rejects the Robot unless it is 
endowed with this inescapable at- 
tribute. 

In the end it may turn out that 











a sensational... 


Coming March 25th... 
the first novel in three 
years by the author of 
“Sanctuary” . Reserve 
your first edition now. 
$2.50 


WILLIAM 
FAULKNER’S 


great new novel 











HARRISON SMITH 
& ROBERT HAAS 





down without aid would be more 
perilous than the _ ascent. He 
reached about the same place that 
marked the furthest north of Harris 
and Wager. ‘“‘Il remember,” he 
says, ‘‘glancing at the summit. How 
pitilessly indifferent, how utterly 
aloof and detached from my futile 
gaspings and strugglings it ap 
peared.’ At the highest point a 
small ledge on which he was stand- 
ing. ‘‘came clean away."’ Luckily 
his axe was jammed in a crack, 
and he escaped a fall. Mr. Smythe 
sums up: 

Under the conditions prevailing 
in 1933, Everest is impossible by 
any route. Under better condi- 
tions, when the rocks are free 
of snow, Brigadier Norton has 
shown that it is possible to trav- 
erse the ‘‘tiles’’ with compara- 
tive ease. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the best route is not 
to traverse the couloir high, but 
as low as possible. 


He advises that oxygen be used 
on the last assault. ‘‘In all prob- 
ability the summit can be reached 
by an acclimatized man without 
oxygen, but the odds against him 
are great.’’ This is a pregnant sen- 
tence: ‘‘Those who tread its last 
1,000 feet tread the physica! limits 
of the world.”’ On his solitary climb 
Smythe imagined that a _ shape 
climbed with him, and that ‘‘if I 
slipped ‘he’ would huld me.’’ This 
recalls the feeling of Sir Ernest 
Shackleton and his two companions 
climbing the inhospitable moun- 
tains of South Georgia, after the 
terrible voyage in an open boat 
from Elephenrt Island, that a fourth 
walked with them. All three men 
were persuaded that an unseen 
presence was guarding them. 

“Attack on Everest’’ has the 
charm of genial wu.derstatement 
and of faith in the capacity of man 
to conquer Everest. Hugh Rutt- 
ledge was a happy selection for the 
leadership of the expedition. He 





’ 
a 


writes the chapter describ-| 
ing the second and final assault on | 


best, | 
stomach | 


Smythe decided to get to the sum-| 


‘not | 


because it asked about the world, | 
the | 


was as much loved as respected. 
He had the confidence of the tribes- 
men, und the white men swore by 
him. Never was there less friction 
;on so difficult an enterprise 

“As soon 
Governnient 
struggle will be re 
will Use 


In closing he observes: 
as the Tibetan 
| permission the 
newed, and our successors 
our experience and avoid our 
takes. Surely it is worth while to 
| pursue one of the great adventures 
|} which the surface of the earth has 
ito offer.’’ The book is superbly 


“An excellent and 
Original piece of work. 
strongly recommend it.” 


—-L. A. G. STRONG. 


ABRAHAM 
Prince of Ur 


By W. G. HARDY 


A colorful 


youth 


(BRAN ~ 
Me “W tlh 


~ —ST 
novel of the turbulent 


» oe 
the 


ee 


WY, 


who became great 


Patriarch--—-a glowing tapestry lik 
with 


Canaan and the land of the Pha- 


of love, war, lechery and _ guile, 


raohs asa background. $2.50 





By Arthur Somers Roche 


Shadow of Doubt 


A breathless novel of Broadway 





and Park Avenue—the exciting 
story of a charming woman and 


the who 


their attempts to solve a murder 


man loved her—and 


that threatens to ruin them! 
$2.00 
By the author of 


“THE CASE AGAINST 
MRS. AMES,” etc. 





ives 


miis- 


Call Me . 
Ishmael » 


By LOYD COLLINS. “An exciting yarn of the « sea! 
d all the way through. 
Well-wrought and action a a ay Miia 


| 


‘illustrated. Only the mountain pic- | 


tures of Count Filippi's 
| zori’’ 
i Mr. eeenteniiatiedis s volume. 


Eddington on iis of Today 


ithe priest and the poet, the mystic 
|and the artist are nearer than the 
scientist to the truth that we call 
reality. The fierce beliefs of mar- 
tyrs, the yearnings of a Beethoven, 
{the lightnings of 


‘““Ruwen- | 
may .vie with the display in| 


inspiration that | 


By Alice Ross Colver 


Wild Song 


of a devoted wife and 
o disturb 


$2.00 





A fine, sympathetic portrait 
ing the problems which arise t 
and family. 





mother meet 
| the happiness of her home 





for a moment illuminate man and | 


speare or a Goethe, who knows but 
these may probe deeper than the 
symbols of the mathematical equa- 
tions that tell us of dancing elec- 
trons in atoms? Eddington would 
be the first to admit it may be so. 


Discussing ave siane for the prep- 
aration of a new edition of Bart- 
lett’s ‘"Familiar Quotations,’’ Chris- 
topher Morley recently commented 
on the fact that in 1914, when the 
last previous revision of this work 
was made by Nathan Haskell Dole, 
such writers as O. Henry, Joseph 
Conrad, Henry Adams, Vachel 
Lindsay, Emily Dickinson, John 
Masefield, Herman Melville, Robert 
Frost, George Santayana and H. G. 
Wells were not yet ‘‘familiar’’ 
enough to warrant inclusion, and 
that many others, widely known to- 
day, had not then even begun to 
publish. Mr. Morley is being ably 
assisted in this work by Miss Lou- 
ella D. Everett, whose uncanny 
ability to trace forgotten quotations 
is well known to readers of our 
‘‘Queries and Answers’ department. 
The new Bartlett will be published 





next year by Little, Brown & Co. 


his place in the universe toa Shake- | 


By Alice 
Duer Miller 


Death Sentence 


A new full-length novel by the author 
of Manslaughter and Gowns by 
Roberia, in which an over-posses- 
sive father arranges for the mar- 
of his daughter—and 
later, realizing his error in 
choice, makes a_ series 
of attempts to rectify 
his mistake. $2.00 
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APRIMEROF CHESS. By Jose R. 
Capablanca. Preface by B. M 


Anderson Jr. 320 pp. 189 dia- 
grams. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace @ Co. $2.50 


THE GAME OF CHESS. A System- 
atic Textbook for Beginners 
and More Experienced Players. 
By Dr. Siegbert Tarrasch. Trans- 
lated from the German by G. E. 
Smith and T. G. Bone. 440 pp. 
Philadelphia David McKay 











Company. $4. | 
CHESS FOR THE FUN OF IT. By | 


Brian Harley. 


phia: David McKay Company. 


By ELMER ADLER 


OST players. learn 
through =_—i the 
spirit of some friend who 


gives his own interpreta- 


good books for the beginner, who 


undoubtedly would be better started | ithe board. Or. 


with more carefully planned in- | 
struction. 
there is no end, and though this 
oldest of intellectual games has | 


a bibliographical record extending | 


back for hundreds of years, there 


178 pp. Philadel-| Chess Board’”’ 
\a kind of ise Pe tongue. 
| sequently positions and judgments 
| of positions are simple for him com- 
chess | pared to others who learned their 
missionary | chess laboriously.”’ 
‘is the distinction that is made be- 


|tween two kinds of players, (1) 
tion of the moves and plays. Few of 


these amateurs are able to suggest | | nent, 


New Books on Chess % 


| State Department for Foreign Af-, 
| fairs in 1927, is now chess-touring | 
Europe. The present volume was | 


preceded by ‘‘Chess Fundamentals” | 
in 1921, and this first book continues | 
to sell on an average of two copies | 


a day. 


That Capablanca just naturally | 
learned to} 


learned chess, as he 
walk, without being conscious of 
learning is another important fact 
stressed by Mr. Anderson in quot- 
ing from wed (‘‘The Master of the 
“Chess is for him 
Con- 


But most of all 


those who play against an oppo- 
and (2) 
lacie on the position of the men on 
as it is sometimes 


| differentiated. those whose first in- 
But of books on chess | 


terest is in the game and those who 
play only to win. 


} 
It is Capablanca’s primary inter- 


him a good teacher. 


is almost a constant flow of new |gins with the setting of the men, 


books to be absorbed by those who. 
play or would play chess 

The book that some authorities 
on the history of printing accept as 


the first to be printed in English | 


text is ‘‘The Game and Play of the | 
Chess,"' translated from the French | 
by no other than William Caxton | 
himself Although this book does 
not contain a date, it very 
was printed on the Continent in the 
early Seventies of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, before Caxton established his | 
press at Westminster. The original 
of the Caxton translation was the | 
work of a twelfth century monk 
named Jacobus de Cassolis. Wheth- 
er this is the first Caxton book or 
not, it is very definite that there | 
was more than one edition printed, 
and by no means was it the only | 


book devoted to the subject of chess | 


produced in the incunabula period. 
Of manuscripts that antedate 
printing quite a few are devoted 
to chess Some are confined to 
problems, and the earliest of these, 
now in the British Museum, is dated 
1250 and contains 103 problems 
Although records of chess cover a 
period of more than five thousand 
the game as the world now 
knows it dates from about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, 
and the first important writer on 


years, 


modern chess was a Spaniard of | 
named Ruy Lopez de/| 


that time 
Segura. . Capablanca in a_ short 
historical sketch points out that 
while originally chess ‘‘was_ the 
game of. kings. 
of games."’ 


Books on chess appear on the 
average of one a week. and there 
are several considerations 
measuring of them. 
of the author toward the game is 
of prime importance. Not many 
chess champions could have in- 
spired the kind of preface that Mr. 
Anderson contributes ‘to the Capa- 
blanca Primer. And the points he 
makes are important for the proper 
introduction to an adviser or in- 
structor. While admitting that his 
hero was an infant prodigy, for 
Capablanca began playing without 
instruction when he was 4, after 
watching his father play with an- 
other Spanish army officer at his 
Cuban home, it is stressed that the 
youngster did not permit his chess 
enthusiasm to limit his participa- 
tion in athletic sports and in the 
arts. 

So, although Capablanca was cham- 
pion of his chess-playing country 
at 12, he was prepared for entrance 
fo Columbia six years later, and at 
the same time (1906) already ac- 
cepted as one of the leading play- 
ers of New York. ‘‘At the age of 
20 he won a match from Frank J. 
Marshall, one of the most brilliant 


‘players who ever lived and one of 


the first half-dozen players of the 
world at the time, by the score of 
eight to one.’’ His chess career 
shows many outstanding accom- 
plishments; between 1916 and 1924 


he did not lose a single game. Capa- 
blanca, 


made head of the Cuban 





likely | 


it is today the king | 


in the! 
The. attitude ! 


|and is divided into three main divi- 
| Stone. The first is elementary in- 
|; Struction, with descriptions . of 
| moves, rules, &c. The second dis. 
courses on endings, the middle 
| same and the openings, in that or- 
|der; while the third part, 
beginners, is confined to played 
games that demonstrate the theories 
and principles expounded in this 
| book. This ‘“‘Primer of Chess”’ will 
| be purchased by the chess fan to 


|see how one of his favorite players | 


| handles the subject and also will be 
|received with favor by the individ- 


ual who wants to make sure that! 


he gets an intelligently directed 


| Start to an enjoyment of the game. 
Tarrasch | 


he translation of Dr. 
| nakes available in English for the 
first time the work of a chess mas- 
ter who was born in 1862 and took 
| part in an international] master’s 
| tournament in 1885. From that 
'time until his death a year ago, he 
| was constantly playing and discuss- 
|ing the game. This volume is not a 
|primer; consequently, it assumes 
knowledge of men's positions and 
| moves. Oddly, Capablanca, in refer- 
ring to the undesirability of hover- 
|ing over the pieces, states that Dr. 
|Tarrasch, to avoid show of hesita- 
tion and to keep from moving hasti- 
lly, used to sit on his hands. 
rasch was a rabid missionary of 
|chess and states in his preface: 
'“IT have a feeling of pity for the 
| man with no knowledge of chess, 


| just as I pity the man ignorant of 
love."’ The Tarrasch book ‘is in five 

parts, but mostly given to the mid- 
idle game and to the opening. It 
| likewise is a volume that eventually 
will be found in the important chess 
libraries. 

The Harley volume definitely is | 
designed for beginners and gives | 
the names of the pieces with their , 
positions and moves. It is devised | 
for ‘‘those who are wise enough to | 
take their chess in a light-hearted | 
spirit ' and so that they- ‘‘will learn | 
to play chess for the fun of it, and 
so discover a new and never-failing 
source of intelligent amusement.’’ 
It covers the subject in twelve 
chapters, divided very much like 
the others, with the addition that it 
provides an index, where the names 
of the authors of the two other 
books in this column are conspicu- 
ously displayed. 


Donald Mendeonen Clarke is 
spending the Winter in the South, 
where he is completing the manu- 
script of his new novel, ‘‘Kelly,”’ 
which the Vanguard Press will pub- 
lish this Spring. The new book is 
described as a Romeo-and-Juliet 
story set down on New York's 
tough and belligerent West Side. 
Oh, well, the Montagues and the 
Capulets were pretty tough, when it 
comes to that, even though they did 
wear pretty clothes. 

Louella D. Everett and Carolyn 
Wells are now at work on an 


tle, Brown & Co. will publish next 
Fall. 





those who concen-| 


est in the game itself that makes |, 
His book be | 


not for | 


Tar-— 
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«_ The POACHER 


byH.E.BATES — ¢#™ 





A Literary Event! A Full Length 


Novel 
by 
H. E. BATES 


Those who remember the swift 
imagery, sharp characterization 
and gripping plot of his unusual 
short stories will find these features 
in extra measure in this exciting 
story of Luke Bishop, son of an ex- 
pert poacher. No author now active 
exceeds Bates in his ability to show 
the fateful importance of the minu- 
tae of life. $2.50 











Field! ~ WAC MI 


A Quick Su rvey 
of the Season's § 


Successes: : 


*“MARY PETERS 


Mary Ellen Chase $2.50 





Toward Understanding 
Japan: 


Sketches of 


American- Japanese Relations 
by SIDNEY L. GULICK 


A clear, sympathetic picture of the new and critical 
situation that arises as the Washington Treaty ends. 
A most timely book, written out of an intimate experi- 
ence with Japan and the Japanese which has er 



















ae SPACE over fifty years. 
Sirjames jJoans $3.00 
*“HORNETS’ NEST 
Helen Ashton $2.50 
THINGS TO LIVE .FOR 
Francis Stuart 32.50 
*MOUNT PEACOCE 
Marie Mauron $1.75 


IN THE SHADOW OF 
LIBERTY 





"The best of Papini's Books!’ 


Says DOROTHY 
CANFIELD FISHER 


Translator of 


“Life of Christ” 













Stent Cant $3.50 The greatest Italian 
S . writer and critic of 
“ NEW PATHWAYS IN this age has poured 
SCIENCE all his talent into this 
| Sir Arthur Eddington $3.00 outstanding study of 
ie ot the. immortal Floren- 
“HER SOUL TO KEEP tine. The result is a 
Ethel Cook Eliot $2.00 profound, penetrat- 
Praperinsy ” 

*LEAN MEN Sonutthelie these 
y illustrated 
Ralph Bates $2.50 $3.50 

*fiction) 
) After Hitters Fall §6pr The Delightful Diversion 
| Wie Tragedy of 9 Nation dnal The Whys and Wherefores* _ 
i nnanatle de of Book Collecting 

“= yo . Filled with fascinating information about books, their 
“ ha yen fm on, cmt authors and their values. Mr. Brewer tells what. to col- 
spot which can reflect the lect, why certain books acquire extra value, and lists 
‘a sonality of the builder. $2.50 six hundred titles of special interest. $3.00 

















A turbulent. vivid 

of Charleston negro 
life. its loves jea Ousies 
Superstitions, and of a 
country gir! who lea 


city Wwaus 


RICHARD COLEMAN 
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EA. Novel of the real Southern 


’4 Negro: tue “GULLAH” OF CAROLINA 


RICHARD 
COLEMAN 


“One would have to quote the 
entire book to give a just impres- 
sion of its great color and variety. 
If one quality stahds out more 
than another, it is a rich and 
simple humanity.” 


—N. Y. Times $2.59 


At all bookstores 
THE. MACMILLAN COMPANY - 


NEW YORK 





anthology of cat poems, which Lit-. 
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THE STIRRING 
LIFE OF ENGLAND'S 
WARRIOR PRINCE... 


The outstanding hero-in England's 
Civil War, the frst to use shock tac- 
rasan cavalry: the first Englishman 
ft) use mines in a siege. this hery 
soldier seemed to bear a charmed lite 
jursng 30-vears spent in the thick ef 
the trav. om Jand and sea. One ot 
England s toremost biegraphess 
brings vou chis tensely fascinating 
chronicle ot a headstrong, devil-may- 
CATE CAPCCT, 


Illusteated S250 (LIPPINCOTT) 


PRINCE 
RUPERT 


THE CAVALIER 
By 
CLENNELL WILKINSON 


New Mystery Stories 


By ISAAC ANDERSON 
Tue SMILING Corpse. 
202 pp. New 

Rinehart. $2. 
LITERARY tea is an ideal 
setting for a murder, for 

with publishers, authors and 
critics gathered together 

there is sure to be some one who 
| hates some other person present. 
| At the tea given in honor of Wendel 
| Hyat, who has just written a book 
about mystery stories, we find so 
many celebrities that it would be 
difficult to keep track of them 
were it at all necessary to do so. 
| Fortunately, most of them have lit- 
tle more to do than to answer to 
their names, leaving the reader at 
‘liberty to concentrate on the really 
important ones—meaning those who 
are important to the matter in 
, hand, which is the sudden and vio- 
| lent demise of Wendel Hyat. Four 
celebrated authors of detective 
_ stories are at hand: G. K. Chester- 
_ton, Willard Huntington Wright 
| (alias S. S. Van Dine), Dashiell 
Hammett and Sax Rohmer. Each 
— these proceeds to investigate the 
murder, using the methods cus- 
| tomarily employed by his favorite 
sleuth and each produces a differ- 
ent solution. Since they cannot all 
be right, the author has shown his 


Anonymous. 
York: Farrar 4 








<| HE FOUND HIS 


—a corpse! Not that the 
club members felt very 
sorry, for one and all, 
they hated the mer- 
dered man. What they 
feared was the queer 
combination of circum- 
stances that made the 
‘conviction of. Bill 
Broughiey seem inevi- 
table. A truly ingenious 
golf course baffier! 


82 


Le LIPPINCOTT 


“THE SLICKEST 
CROOK 
ON EARTH’’ 


He engineered the 
$1,250,000 robbery 
of the Bank of Liver- 

fF pool; fleeced wealthy 
men of thousands so 
cleverly they could 
never protest; mas- 
tered and successful- 
ly worked scores of 
confidence games for 
more than forty 
years. yet he was 
never caught! 

Now retired, “Lord 
Jim"’ Manes recounts 
his amazing life 
story, true to the last 
detail! 

At all bookstores, $2. 


UE. Teld to 


CHARLES SOMERVILLE 














SORROWS OF IRELAND” 


A. M. Skelly, O. P. 


Every trish heme sheuld have the-proud 
stery ef the trials and triumphs which 
have made Ireland the werld’s symbol ef 
faith, devotion and courage. Fer yourself 
and yeur children be sure te 
inspiring beok teday! 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 


Publishers 
53 Park Place, New York 
$2.10 by mail postpaid 
$2.00 at bookshops 
C. O. D. 12¢ additional 


get this 

















|lishers, appear 
|mames, although the author solemn- 


impartiality by seeing to it that all 
of them are wrong. But Sergeant 
O’Casey of the homicide squad hap- 
pens to be present, so the murderer 
is caught after all. O’Casey’s solu- 
tion is not nearly so ingenious as 
those offered by the various lit- 
erary gentlemen, but it happens to 
be the right one. 

The narrator is an actor whose 
name is given as John Graham Bal- 
lantine, but who is evidently Jack 
Barrymore. Most of the other 
| Characters in the book, excepting 
|the murdered man and his pub- 
under their own 





ly assures us that ‘‘none of the per- 
sons in this book is real.’" Be that 
as it may, the book is a bit of amus- 
ing and completely good-natured 
spoofing. 


DeaTH FOLLOWS a FORMULA. By New- 





ton Gayle. 318 pp. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

The ‘‘formula’’ which death fol- 
lows all the way from New York 
to London is one for making a per- 
fect substitute for gasoline. The 
inventor, Michael O'Donnell, hav- 
ing failed in his efforts to interest 
| American capital, is on his way io 
| England to sell his formula to a 
|German oil company. Traveling on 
the same ship with O'Donnell] are 
several persons who are deeply in- 
terested in oil and, consequently, 
in the formula which threatens to 
| put all the oil companies out of 
business. Just as the ship reaches 
_port, O’Donnell is murdered, and 
the formula disappears. Because 
of possible international complica- 
tions the British Foreign Office is 
as much interested in the case as 
|is Scotland Yard, and Jim Greer, 
| a former Army Intelligence officer, 
|is drafted to assist the police. The 
| situation is further complicated by 
two more murders and several at- 











| tempted killings. 


| Greer does his stuff, assisted to 
'a limited extent by the narrator, 


| who is connected with the Foreign 


Office, and presently the murderer 
is tracked down and the formula 
recovered. The mystery is deep 
enough and dark enough to please 
the most exacting fan, but some- 
how the story is almost totally lack- 
ing in excitement. 


THe JuLius Cagsar Murper Case. By 
Wallace Irwin. 306 pp. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company. $2. 

Forget all that the history books 
have told you about the death of 
the late lamented C. J. Caesar. 

Forget, too, the stirring scenes of 

Shakespeare's ‘‘Julius Caesar.’’ In 

this book we have the real story 

as dug up by Rome’s star reporter, 

P. Manlius Scribo, and retold by 

Wallace Irwin. It is a much fun- 

nier story than the one recorded in 

the histories, and it is probably 
just that much nearer the truth, 








| 
} 


for real life is almost invariably | 
funnier than fiction. | 

Manny Scribo is a reporter on The | 
Tiber, Rome’s tabloid newspaper. 
His specialty is sports, but he is 


capable of turning his hand to any 


kind of news gathering. He runs 
across a murder story which looks 
good to him, but his city editor or- | 
ders him to boil it down to a para- 
graph. The paper has changed’) 
hands and that particular story is 
not wanted. Manny still thinks it 
a good story and continues investi- 
gating on his own. While so doing 
he learns of a plot to assassinate ' 
Caesar and plans to step in and 
prevent the crime just in the nick 
of time, thus getting a big story 
for his paper and undying fame for | 
himself. His plans go wrong be- 
cause of an unexpected develop- 
ment, but Manny is an eyewitness 
to the murder. On his way back to 
the office to write his story he 
meets newsboys selling an extra, 
giving full, but highly inaccurate 
details of the crime. And that story 
is the one that got into the his- 
tories. What Manny already knew 
and what he found out later are 
here told for the first time. You 
don't have to believe it, but you 
can scarcely help liking it. 





DeaTH IN Four Letters. By Francis 
Beeding. 289 pp. New York:| 
Harper & Brothers. $2 

This being the open season for | 
munition manufacturers, Mr. Beed-| 
ing has made an international ar-' 
mament syndicate responsible for | 
all the villainy in his latest thriller. | 
The story is told by F. X. Dodd, an 
English journalist, who has dis 
covered, quite by chance, evidence 
supporting his theory that such a 
syndicate exists and _ indicating 
where further evidence can be 
found. To his great surprise, he 
finds that the newspaper upon 
which he is employed, which has 
previously favored disarmament, | 
refuses to touch his story or to au- 
thorize him to continue his investi- 
gation. When he insists, he is 
promptly fired. The rest of the 
story deals with Dodd’s efforts to 
learn more about the syndicate and 
with the syndicate’s efforts to pre- 
vent him from doing so. The trail 
leads first to Paris and later to) 
Germany and Switzerland, and) 
there is plenty of excitement along | 
the way. Dodd's perilous | 
tures are shared by his fiancée and | 
by an eccentric English artist who 
resides in Paris. With the help| 
of these two, the syndicate’s plans! 
are brought to naught, at least for) 
the time being. 

Mr. Beeding does this sort of 
thing uncommonly well, and his 
story is sure to please those who 
like a background of international 
intrigue with their mystery yarns. 








Tue Mystery or THe CLosep Car. 
By Kathleen Sproul. 251 pp. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2. 


When a detective accepts an in- 
vitation to a house party. it can 
mean only one thing: there is going 
to be a murder. Not long after 
Richard Wilson's arrival at the Flor- 
ida home of Colonel Jessup, two! 
persons died in what appears to be | 
a suicide pact. Even Wilson is in- | 
clined to accept the suicide theory, 
although he has already sensed 
strained relationships among the 
various members of the party. 
When he eventually comes to the 
conclusion that murder has been 
done, he finds that he has more 
suspects than he knows what to do 
with. Motives, too, are plentiful, 
for most of the men and women in 
the story are in love with the wrong 
persons. So many are the com- 
plications that for the first few 
days Wilson’s investigations seem 
to lead him in a dozen. different 
directions at once. In the end he 
produces a solution which fits all 
of the facts, although there will 
still remain a doubt in the reader’s 
mind as to whether anybody will 
ever be convicted on such evidence 
as Wilson has to offer. One is left 
with the feeling that the author 
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G. B. STERN’ 


new novel 
shining 
Ano free 


Still, at eighty-eight, the scandal of her enormous 
family, that grand old lady, the Matriarch, 
careens through this new novel with the air 
of a duchess and the gusto of a peasant. 





A gorgeous story. 
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Cast down 
the Laurel 
by aT, Cfingricl 


EDITOR OF “ESQUIRE” 


John Chamberlain: “It is a 


lively,! pungent and thoroughly 
amusing book.” 


Harry Hansen: “It is at all 
times vastly entertaining.” 


Herschel Brickell: “It reveals 
a striking new talent in American 
fiction.” 


A NOVEL BY 


ROBERT 
NATHAN 


Author of “One More Spring” 


F. Scott Fitzgerald: “Beav- 
tifully written, startling in form, 
and promising other equally good 
things to come.” 


Jim Tully: “It is a sophistica- 


ted and finished novel.” 


New York News: “A brilliant 


and brittle story.” a 
‘ $2.50 


A NATIONAL BEST-SELLER 


ROAD OF 


WILLIAM ROSE BENET in the Saturday 
Review of Literature: “One of those 
subtle and wise books, sometimes of ex- 
quisite beauty that makes one proud of 
the mind of man.” At bookstores $2.50 


EUGENE LYONS 


An intimate revue of the turbulent 
life of the Red Capital—vivid and ex- 
traordinarily revealing—by a famous 
American correspondent who lived 
and worked there for six years. 


With 78 illustrations. 


$3.50 


ALFRED - A - KNOPF G3@KS~ 730 FIFTH AVE-N-Y- 








has tangled up more yarn than she 
is able to untangle. 
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( Continued from Page 7 ) 
graduates, and particularly the class 
of ‘28, and especially the ‘four 
horsemen of special delivery,’’ are 
youthful infantiles whose vainglio- 
rious deeds, puppy itches, childish 
mentalities and baby emotions can 
scarcely be taken seriously except 
as phenomena. Mr. Ingham takes 
them seriously in the interims of 
horseplay. ; 

It is true the novel ends on a 
note that is out of key. Gene de- 
cides that his education has un- 
fitted him for life and goes to work 
with his hands and with a will. 
But this, we know, is temporary. 
It is the old college spirit coming 
through to tide him over the de- 
pression. 

The four principals are types of 
an ancient college-story formula, 
dressed up deceptively in modern 
clothes. There is Bart, good old 
Bart, who goes in for heavy drink- 
ing and becomes a reporter after 
graduation. Despite his faults, 
Bart would give you the shirt on 
his back if you were a Yale man 
or a fraternity brother and at the 
same time a regular. There is 
Larry, whose prowess with women 
and eloquence at smut sessions are 
equaled by his skill with the saxo- 
phone. The latter gets him a good 
job which continues through the 
dark years after graduation. Un- 
fortunately, Larry marries out of 
his class. There is solid, substan- 
tial Sandy, who, like Gene, marries 
a Smith girl. Good old dependable 
Sandy, who (and we agree with 
Gene) is the best man of the lot. 
Even if a Yale education did not 
take on Sandy, neither did colle- 
giate silliness. 

Gene, of course, is the hero with 
ideals. He is torn between roman- 
tic aspiration and yearning for the 
only giri. The only girl wins— 
though not without a struggle. 

Two of these lads are athletes, 
but Mr. Ingham is not much in- 
terested in sports. All graduate, 
but academic activities concern 
him even less. The delights and 
woes, joys and sorrows, of his 
smal! boys are bound up with their 
gay and melancholy adventures 
(which have no more pattern than 
a treadmill) with wild women and 
prohibition liquor—while true love 
waits in the offing. 

All proudly carry on after the de- 
pression in the good old tradition 
until Gene, desperate, brings Yale 
to a filling station. The book is 
recommended for professional old 
grads and the like-minded con- 
temporaries of Gene, Sandy, Bart 
and Larry. -. Bs ae 


Four Fateful Days 


MEN NEVER KNOW. By Vicki 
Baum. 309 pp. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran € Co. $2. 


SORDID murder mystery and 

a romantic triangle love story 

are deftly “entangled in the 
making of ‘‘Men Never Know."’ In 
the space of four fateful days a 
brilliant young judge ferrets out 
the truth about the murder of an 
old woman for her insurance. At 
the same time his pretty blond 
wife, an unawakened child at 27, 
glimpses briefly the one great love 
of her life. 

The Vicki Baum of ‘‘Grand Hotel’’ 
is plainly discernible in ‘‘Men 
Never Know."’ 
the cast of characters is smaller, 
the time is expanded to four days 
instead of one, and the scene is 
shifted more widely. But still it is 
a trick novel. The happenings of the 
four days are told three times over, 
from the points of view of the hus- 
band, the wife and the lover. The 
device works well in developing the 
three characters, and also in the 
sidelights it throws on the fourth 
principal, a woman friend of hus- 
band and wife. 

Evelyn and Kurt Droste lead a 
fairly humdrum sort of life in Ber- 
lin. Kurt is wrapped up in his 


work as judge. Evelyn has none 
of the Hausfrau virtues and makes 
a rather sad mess of managing 
small 


their apartment and their 


In the new book | 


two small children. Hot baths are 
her chief joy and bills her biggest 
bugbears, until tennis tournament 
week in Berlin, when she meets a 
handsome American. He’s a Bab- 
bittish fellow who sells oranges, 
but she falls madly in love with 
him. He has a fairly hard-boiled 
heart, but he is at least touched 
by her innocence and beauty. Eve- 
lyn rashly snatches at the oppor- 
tunity for a day in Paris with her 
lover. Her husband is so engrossed 
in the intricacies of his murder 
trial, and the petty annoyance of 
a throat trouble, that he doesn’t 
have an inkling of the tumult in 
her life. 

The love story winds up in a the- 
atrical finish which nevertheless 


tneatly ties up the loose ends of four 


lives. Kurt's murder trial has its 
smashingly dramatic moments, too, 
but it is unfolded in a logical, work- 
manlike way which makes it much 
the better told tale. The book is 
long on suspense and calculated to 
hold the reader’s interest. The 
writing is at times simple and ef- 
fective, but often goes lush and 
sentimental. As a trick story, com- 
bining two incongruous plots, the 
novel is an entertaining and suc- 
cessful tour de force. 
Beatrice SHERMAN. 


A Marriage Amiss 
DEATH SENTENCE. By Alice 
Duer Miller. 248 pp. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 
HIS latest novel by Alice Duer 
Miller is so different from her 
usual lightly entertaining sto- 
ries that it seems too bad not to let 
it be a complete surprise. A good 
tip would be, read it and have a 
good time. And if the rest of the 
household reads it, look out for dis- 
cussions of it afterward. 

The main characters are all in- 
trinsically interesting people, com- 
pactly and neatly sketched in. The 
plot is simply and economically 
constructed, the style direct and 
crisp. This novel doesn’t belong to 
the Charm School of Mrs. Miller’s 
writings. It has more body to it, 
and to top that, it has the fascina- 
tion of a mystery story without ex- 
actly being one. 

Eric Lever is a traveler and ex- 
plorer, who does what he wants to 
and makes money by it. In his 
fifty years he has had only one 
lapse from a_ well-planned, un- 
emotional life. That was when he 
married Nesta’s mother, who died 
when Nesta was born. When Nesta 
is 20 Eric comes back to America 
to save her from rashly marrying 
an impecunious young man who 
teaches English and wants to write 
plays. With perfect confidence in 
his own omniscience, Eric sweeps 
her up, carries her off on a trip to 
Mexico, marries her off to an 
eligible young millionaire, and is 
away on his travels again. When 
after three years he returns he dis- 
covers Nesta’s apparently happy 
marriage is an intricate mess. With 
characteristic efficiency, he sets 
about the business of untangling it. 
That's the story. 

“Death Sentence” is a neat dou- 
ble entendre title for the book. It 
is enjoyable reading for its deft 
characterization, adroit plot,, and 
ingeniously applied psychology--a 


5 No One Died 


GOD’S SECRET. By Arthur Stan 
wood Pier. 327 pp. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


ERE is a lively fantasy of the 
H future with a really novel 

take-off. Like all good if-and- 
when fiction of this type, it rests 
on a premise or assumption that 
however startling and improbable it 
is not impossible. If both common 
sense and fancy reject the working 
hypothesis, the rest is naught. If 
they accept it, what follows may be 
at least a fascinating exercise in 
the logic of cansequence. ‘‘God’s 
Secret’ is built on an idea less in- 
herently absurd than some of the 
notions now being put forward in the 





mame of science. We are to sup- 








ithe production of children, 








good job and an entertaining book. | 





| pose a method of arresting decay} 


at any chosen moment of human; 
life. The discovery is to be yey 
within a century of our own time, 
by a brilliant American physician 
who has already found a cure ng 
most of the serious ills of the race. 
He has done away with disease, 
now he challenges death. But his 
treatment brings only arrest, not 
rejuvenation. After a forty-year! 
test of it on himself and his son, 
he gives his discovery to the world 
At once there is a mad rush on} 
the part of the majority to aad 





sure of ‘‘immortalization.”’ All one’s 
body needs is a single shot or dose 
(the method isn't described) of the 
miracle-working mixture and it wil! 
stay put forever unless accident or 
violence destroy the whole ma- 
chine. To be forever young, for- 
ever fair, is no longer a maiden’s 
vain dream. And if a man chooses | 
to wait till he is in his full prime, | 
say thirty-five, he can get himself 
fixed for all time at that physical 
age. People who are old when | 
Dr. Latimmor’s discovery is made 
known have to remain old. Here 
and there one may prefer the nat- 
ural path to everlasting rest, and 
decline the treatment. But to most 
individuals at the moment, the gift 
of indefinite survival seems an un- 
questionable boon. 

Its effect on society and civiliza- 
tion is immediate and violent. Many 
occupations at once vanish or be- 
come unprofitable. Life insurance 
men, doctors, drug makers and 
vendors, undertakers and florists 
find themselves without jobs. Only 
lawyers profit by the new legal 
problems and complications set up 
by the new situation. Religion 
takes a slump, since the mystery 
of death no longer troubles the 
mind. Marriage ties loosen, crime 
increases, a violent nationalism, 
lately in abeyance, once more rears 
its head. Soon it is plain that the 
question of overpopulation must be 
dealt with. Fines are imposed on 
and 
sterilization follows delinquency in 
payment. 

The whole world follows agen 
in this course except China, which 
refuses to tamper with either birth 
or death (‘‘How should we worship 
our ancestors if they were always 
with us?’’ asks a sage of China. 
dryly); and Germany, which sl 














her chance to build up her popula- 
tion and armament for a new and 
final Tag. It is Dr. Latimmor | 
again who equips the nations of 
Europe with a mysterious means of 
defense so dreadful and complete 
as to put Germany in her place and 
conquer war forever. This is just 
a bit hard to swallow, as there is 
no reason save honor and justice 
why the horrid unnamed weapon 
shouldn’t be used for offense. The 
idea seems to be that only Ger- 
many is ruthless enough for such 
an act, and Germany isn’t in the 
know. 

But assuming that disease. nat- 
ural death and war are abolished, 
the earth still has its troubles. As 
the centuries go by, the human race 
is more and more seriously bored 
with longevity. At the end of every 
hundred years a man is obliged to 
give up his property and start fresh 





on some new job. But it turns out 
that only a limited number of 
changes can be rung. New jobs, 
new wives, new laws cannot con- 
ceal the same old world turning 
under one. 
common. ‘‘Houses of Euthanasia’’ 
are established in all the cities, 
where the bored citizen may be 
elegantly and painlessly ushered 
out of life. 

Finally, at the age of 600-odd, 
even Dr. Latimmor perceives that 
he has brought a curse and not a 
blessing to himself and mankind. 
In a last manifesto he tells the 
world that the whole thing has been 
a mistake, that death is necessary 
to life, that those who are cumber- 
ing the earth against the laws of 
nature should take themselves off: 
and that the knowledge of his bale- 
ful gift should be as soon as pos- 


( Continued on Page 19) 


Suicide becomes more ' 
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“A Shudy .. of breathless force 


.. crystallizes the irresistible attraction which radiated from 
this first of Renaissance Frenchmen” — Times. 


“As fascinatinaly presented 2s was tne 


story of Henry the Eighth, it will be many years before 
anyone dares to tell it again."—-FADIMAN, New Yorker. 


“A farbullent, dizzying, full-blooded and beauti- 


ful piece of writing”— JOHN CHAMBERLAIN. 


*“Francis Hackett, as an author, is as much of 


an artist as Titian, who painted the king’s portrait.” 
— HANSEN, Harper's. 


“From every standpoint as even greater 
book than Henry the Eighth.” — Buffalo News. 
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he had-had more thrills 
than most men have 
in a lifetime 


By A. W. Smith 


“A British soldier's lively rec- 
ord of his years... animated by 
the spirit of adventure and rich 
in humor.’’—N. Y. Times. 

‘“The spirit of the book, its 
astonishingly vivid style, page 
after page of fresh, vigorous 
prose that is like nothing else I 
can think of. It is a book of 
our time to the last syllable.’’— 
Herschel Brickell, N. Y. Post. 
“Curtly and vividly composed 
.. a striking personal narrative.”’ 


a. Yorker. $2.50 
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dours and Elizabethan classi- 
cists to modern French poetry 
and Henry James. $3.75 
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In HISTORY 


By Howard W. Haggard 


“Does for medicine what Van 
Loon did fot geography.’ . F. 
Herald Tribune. 

“It approaches the subject from 
a different angle, telling the 
story from a viewpoint that 
Bives it a fresh, distinctive and 
Very linportant interest. ’—N. 
Times. Over 100 ilustrations. 


The Twilight of the 


SUPREME 
COURT 


By Edward S. Corwin 


The book of the hour’ “Ex- 
tremely timely and enlightening 
contribution to the effective 
valuation of the current status 
of the Supreme Court and the 
New Deal.’’—Boston Transcript. 
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New Books on Art 


REFLECTIONS ON BRITISH PAINTING. 
By Roger Fry. Sirty-siz illustra- 
tions. 148 pp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

MASTERS OF ENGLISH PAINTING. By 
R. H. Wilenski. 202 illustrations. 
303 pp. Boston: Hale, Cushman 
& Flint. $7.50. 

WILLIAM MorRIS, DESIGNER. B 
Gerald H.. Crow. Sixty-eight i- 
lustrations in monotone, four in 
color. 120 pp. New York: The 
Studio Publications, Inc. Paper, 
$3.50; cloth, $4.50 


By EDWARD ALDEN JEWELL 


RITISH art and artists have 
been well to the fore in the 
realm of books since the 
great 1934 exhibition at Bur- 
lington House, which brought to- 
gether a collection that constituted 
an illuminating survey of the art 
of England. To one of the volumes 
with which we are at the moment 
concerned attaches a sad, com- 
memorative interest, since it is pre- 
sumably the last book Roger Fry 
wrote. This well-known and widely 
respected critic died Sept. 9. 
‘*Reflections on British Painting’’ 
is composed of the text, substantial- 
ly unaltered, of two lectures de 
livered to the members of the Na- 
tional Art Collections Fund. In 
these lectures Mr. Fry, bespeaking 
a resolutely realistic as opposed to 
an uncritically patriotic approach, 
declared British art to represent, 
in the society of nations, ‘‘a minor 
school.”” For 
we know when we think of names 
like Giotto, Raphael, Titian, Rem- 
brandt, Velasquez, that we are 
speaking of a class of artists to 
which no English painter can 
possibly be supposed to belong. 
Even when we think of Poussin, 
Watteau, Ingres, Degas, we could 
only suggest one or two names as 
comparable; while Spain, Holland 
and Belgium have each one name 
that we cannot parallel. And in 
sculpture our position is even less 
satisfactory. If we were suddenly 
asked to mention a great English 
sculptor there is no name of suf- 
ficient resonance to rise instantly 
to our minds. 


But this evaluation need not and 
should not, he contends, lead one to 
deny that the English school is ‘‘in- 
tensely interesting’’; to assert that 
‘‘it does not merit the most sympa- 
thetic and patient appreciation, that 
it has not its specific qualities, un- 
like those of all other schools, which 
it would be a great loss to miss or 
understand.’’ 

Appreciation, then, not negation, 
is the burden of Mr. Fry's present 
comment on the art of his own land. 
He analyzes, shrewdly and helpful- 
ly, the qualities that distinguished 
early British portraiture—setting it 
apart from the much more modeled, 
less linear style prevalent abroad— 
and then proceeds to discuss the 
long sequence of British artists, 
from Lely to, and including, the 
pre-Raphaelites. This section is 
followed by a concluding, briefer 
one on landscape painting—the 
work of such artists as Wilson, 
Crome, Cotman, Cox, Girtin, and 
so on, to those so much more “‘reso- 
nant’’ names, Turner and Consta- 
ble. : 

Mr. Wilenski, in his ‘‘Masters of 
English Paintings,’’ covers, natural- 
ly, the same general ground, though 
he does it much more exhaustively 
and in detail. The preface and in- 
troduction contain some possibly 
controversial statements. We may 
agree with him that ‘‘an artist’s 


‘intentions are the essence of his 


art.”” But when this writer de- 
clares that ‘‘we must either assume 
that the creative artists of the pres- 
ent’’—whose loyal spokesman Wi- 
lenski has long been—‘‘are more im- 
portant to us than the artists of 
the past, or that the artiste of the 
past are more important to us than 
the creative artists of the present,’’ 
many of us may scratch our heads 
and wonder, in our simplicity, why 
it should be impossible to esteem 
the two to be of equal value; why 


we should feel we must put our) 


means unreasonable point, viz., that 
our best understanding of the an- 
cients is reached through an under- 
standing of our contemporaries. 

Well, these preliminary flourishes 
that provoke debate are soon over, 
and we are ready to proceed, ably 
guided, through the history of Eng- 
lish art. 

The book on English masters is 
written with Wilenski’s usual schol- 
arly care and distinguished through- 
out by the attitude of a keen mind 
that insists upon doing its own 
thinking. The plates are copious 
and well chosen. 

Gerald H. Crow concerns himself 
with a single British artist, William 
Morris, the centenary of whose 
(birth was observed in 1934. Asa 
whole, Morris's life constitutes, the 
author says, ‘‘a criticism of two 
aspects of modern civilization which 
he hated, its tameness and its spe- 
cialization.’’ A tremendous amount 
of water has flowed under the 
world’s bridges since his time, and 
(the widespread influence that Wil- 
liam Morris once exerted has ceased 
to be. Yet he occupies a definite 
place in the perspective. 

Mr. Crow emphasizes that he has 
offered in these pages no more than 
what he submits as ‘‘a legitimate 
approach”’ to his subject. He has 
elected to arrange his material] in 
biographical form. 

The illustrations were _ selected 
with a view to supplementing and 
pointing the text. They convey a 
good idea of Morris’s extensive in- 
terests, his fertile experimentation. 
Typographically, readers may feel 


to read and that ft has been put 
together not always with taste. 





Division” 
and others.. 


of Justice. 





months... 
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faith either, exclusively, ‘‘in living ' 


artists or in artists who are dead.”’ 


On the other hand, Wilenski makes, | 


as he has made before, a by no’ 





that the volume is not very easy ||) 
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— 4 Remarkable Books 


Ten Thousand Public Enemies 
By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER | 


The inside story of the way the Federal Bureau (until lately called ‘the 


) of Investigation operates in its nation-wide war on crime. 

the TRUE accounts of the captures of Dillinger, Floyd, Nelson, Barker, 
.what the newspapers have never told. Foreword by J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, U.S. Dept. 
Third printing, totaling 10,000, before publication. 


Rats, Lice and History 


By HANS ZINSSER 


“This (biography of typhus) is the most unusual book we have read in 
nothing less than magnificent.” 
“One of the wisest and wittiest books that have come off the presses in 
many a month.”—New York Times. 


Pitcairn’s Island 
By CHARLES NORDHOFF and JAMES NORMAN HALL 


This volume completes the great sea trilogy begun in “Mutiny on the 
and continued in “Men Against-the Sea. 
to two great: books . . . 
classics of the sea.’ 


Atlantic. Book. 


The African Queen 


By C. S. FORESTER 


‘Tl nominate this for the most delightful book of the month. In Central 
Africa a virginal missionary lady and a cockney engineer brave the 
rapids and malodorous swamps of the Ulanga River . . . I beg you not 
to miss a word of it.”’—George Dangerfield in Vanity Fair. 
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sible wiped from the memory of 
man. To point his remarks the 
good doctor shoots himself on the 
spot, which seems a sensible thing 
to do. 

This kind of story is frankly a 
stunt and needs to be done, as here, 
with a fairly light touch. Trying 
to wrest a tense dramatic action 
from the materials of fantasy is 
always a mistake. Still, this story- 
teller is rather too obviously put to 
it to make what will pass for a 
continuous narrative out of the mis- 
cellany of ideas and fancies roused 
by his theme. Some of the inci- 
dents and episodes retailed at 
length are sheer padding or imper- 
tinence. Most of the ideas and 
fancies, on the other hand, are 
well worth having for their own 
sake. And the special group of 
persons on whom the interest is 
focused are a good deal more than 
mere types or puppets, and we 
don’t grudge following them for a 
few centuries. Finally, this writer 
has the knack of bearing down now 
and then with a piece of irresistible 
melodrama, as in the scene where 
Dr. Latimmor so utterly bamboozles 
and confounds the villainous Ger- 
man Fuehrer of the hour, von 
Schwecker. Mr. Pier, we recall, is 
a notable compounder of boys’ 
stories, and clearly has a trick or 
two at the service of that unsyn- 
thetic immortal who, we males are 
told, inhabits all of us, the Eternal 
Boy. H. W. Bornton. 


Green Mountain Boys 


THAT BENNINGTON MOB. By 
Henry Barnard Safford. 303 pp. 
New York: Julian Messner. $2. 
AMILIAR as the name of 

Ethan Allen is to every Amer- 
ican schoolchild, his exploits 
and those of his Green Mountain 

Boys have for most of us an alto 

gether shadowy and legendary 

character. Henry Barnard Safford 


himself, who was brought up in | 


what had been known as the 
Hampshire Grants, and one of 
whose ancestors, Samuel Safford, 
was lieutenant colonel of the Green 
Mountain Boys, confesses to a simi- 
lar vagueness before he embarked 
upon the researches which resulted 
in this novel. 


I felt [he says] fairly conver- 
sant with local history. I knew 
that Ethan Allen had taken Ti- 
conderoga with eighty-three men: 
I did not know that the same 
man had attempted to take the 
important city of Montreal with 
a force even smalier. The Green 
Mountain Boys existed in my 
mind as an unorganized gang of 
backwoodsmen trying to protect 
their farms from land-grabbers 
and somehow vaguely connected 
with the Battle of Bennington. 
The amazing facts were that they 
had existed as an organized reg- 
iment since 1770; that years be- 
fore Lexington they had definite- 
ly prepared for a finish battle 
with a crack British regiment 
* * * that they had marched to 
Quebec to the relief of Benedict 
Arnold * * * that their reorgan- 
ized remnant had provided the 
balance that won at Bennington. 


Dr. Safford has drawn upon let- 
ters, diaries and family legends for 
much of the material in this novel, 
taking a small liberty with the 
genealogical files of his family in 
inventing the character of young 
Joel Safford, through whose keen 
eyes most of the events of this 
story are observed. From the mo- 
ment things started, Joel was up 
to his neck in them. He had driven 
one of the wagons when his family 
made their way into the Hampshire 
Grants, to take possession of the 
quarter-section of land they held by 
virtue of a patent from Governor 
Wentworth. While out hunting wild 
turkey he was captured by an In- 
dian raiding party and held pris- 
oner for nearly two years in a 
stockaded Algonquin village on the 
shores of Lake St. Pierre. He made 
his escape, together with a red- 


headed girl captive, and got back 
to Benning Township in time to be 
present at the secret organization 
of the Green Mountain Boys. 
When word comes through. in 


Works of 


the Fall of 1773, that a British 
regiment under Governor Tryon is 
on its way from New York for the 
avowed purpose of wiping out the 
Green Mountain Boys, it is Joel 
who is chosen to go to Albany and 
find out what he can about them, 
their number, route and probable 
destination. In Albany he fights a 
singular duel, makes a friend of a 
young British officer and once 
more encounters Ruth Tamblyn, 
the companion of his Indian cap- 
tivity, whom he is one day to 
marry. 

Joel’s knowledge of the Indians 
makes him useful as a scout, and 
in this capacity he is attached to 
the rough-and-ready regiment, par- 
ticipates in the capture of Ticon- 
deroga, accompanies the gigantic 
and intrepid Ethan Allen on his 
expedition against Montreal and 
spends some miserable months as 
a prisoner in the hold of a British 
ship. Through the adventures of 
this roving young man Dr. Safford 
has contrived to cover the main 
events in this prelude to the Amer- 
ican Revolution. For Joel’s erst- 
while acquaintance, the British of- 
ficer, helps to negotiate his ex- 
change, and he is back in America 
again for the naval engagements 
on Lake Champlain—that extraor- 
dinary warfare which Kenneth 
Roberts described so ably in ‘‘Rab- 
ble in Arms’’—and for the Battle 
of Bennington. 

This is all excellent matter for 
historical romance and would make 
good reading even if Dr. Safford’s 
narrative style were less crisp and 
direct than it actually is. Without 
being in any sense a work of the 
first importance, “That Bennington 
Mob” is a swift-moving, honest and 
thoroughly entertaining story, as 
American as a pumpkin pie—a kind 
of book, in short, of which we can- 
not have too many. M.W. 





Tall Army Tales 
THE MONKEYS HAVE NOTAILS 
IN ZAMBOANGA. By Captain 
S. P. Meck. Illustrated by Frank 
Floethe. 288 pp. New York: 

William Morrow ¢€ Co. $2 
APTAIN MEEK’S humor is un- 
‘sophisticated but fertile and 
original in the creation of 
these fourteen nonsensical] stories 
of the pre-war regular army, as re- 
counted by a veteran provost ser- 
geant with thirty-five years of sol- 
diering at home and in the de- 
pendencies. This sergeant is a 
Munchausen of limitless imagina- 
tion and yarn-spinning propensity, 
| though the fables with which he re- 
gales his amazed subordinates are 
heard only when the sergeant--as 
he perpetually does—requires gra- 
tuitous smokes, drinks, equipment, 
home supplies and other easily 
grafted adjuncts to his comfort. In 
these tales he describes the marvels 
of invention achieved by non-coms 
in the long ago, with which he had 
been invaluably associated in the 
successful cross-breeding of hens 
and humming birds for producing 
prodigious quantities of eggs; in 
the strategic use of hogs against 
the Moros in the time of Philip- 
pines pacification; in the scientific 
cultivation of geese that yielded im- 
mense livers repeatedly without 
damage to their health or anatomy. 
The high spots of comic absurdity 
are touched in the story of the 
army post barber who perfected a 
sure for human baldness from his 
experiments in grafting sheep's 
wool upon the hairless areas of an 
aged monkey, and in that of the 
dairy sergeant who gradually al- 
tered the normal function of his 
cows from plain milk-giving to an 
output chocolate flavored, malted, 
and finally--under prohibition—of 
heady milk punches. Possibly the 
recourse to animals and birds is 
overworked in construction of the 
stories—it occurs in no less than ten 
of them—but the variant in each is 
so fresh and surprising as to bar an 
impression of monotony or repeti- 
tion. The provost sergeant’s stately, 
precise and learned diction resem- 





Fiction 


bles that of a Bishop, its incongruity 
as the attribute of a hard-boiled old 
army non-com fruitfully enhancing 
the book’s waggish drollery. 


The Story of Abraham 


ABRAHAM, PRINCE OF UR. By 
Ww. Hardy. 376 pp. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 
SING the well-known Bible 

story as a guide, the head of 
the Classics Department of the 

University of Alberta has employed 

modern archaeology and psychology 

to expand and build up his picture 
of Abraham and histime. Today, for 
instance, the excavations conducted 
by C. Leonard Woolley have taught 
us that Ur of the Chaldees, where 
Abraham passed his boyhood, wasa 
luxurious and highly civilized city, 
so that, desert chieftain though he 
presently became, Abraham could 
scarcely have been a mere bar- 
barian. The gods of Ur, he felt, 
could have ro interest in him, and 
from this idea arose his craving for 

a god of his own. 

Mystic as he was, he presently be- 
lieved that he really did possess 
such a god, one Yahweh, who, 
though far mightier than Nannar, 
the great god of the Sumerians, 
was, nevertheless, especially con- 
cerned with his welfare. 

The central theme of the book is 
Abraham’s search for God. Mr. 
Hardy pictures him as a vigorous, 
robust and very sensual man, of 
tremendous passions and furious 
rages, yet at the same time a mys- 
tic. We see him develop from the 
prosperous, arrogant and gullible 
merchant of Ur, whose life is 
marred only by his childlessness, 
into the stern, fanatical desert 
chieftain tormented by the belief 
that he is being punished for his 
disobedience to the commands of 
his beautiful Egyptian Hagar. Mr. 
Hardy describes Hagar, not as the 
handmaiden of Sarai but as a tem- 
ple dancer, a slave given Abraham 
by Ra-Hotpe on his departure from 
Egypt, which event he places in the 
reign of Senusret III and not, as 
does Arthur Weigall, during that of 
Amenemhet I. 

This same Ra-Hotpe, a priest who 
is Abraham’s friend, once tells 
him: ‘‘We in Egypt * * * realized 
long ago that God is one and in- 
finite * * * one God, who watches 
over all the peoples of the whole 
earth.”” Unready as yet to receive 
such an idea, Abraham passionate- 
ly asserts: “My God, Yahweh, is 
my God alone. * * * He watches 
over me and my people, the Habiru, 
with especial care. What does he 
care for Egypt—or for Ur or Baby- 
lon?” Only when he is a very old 
man does he at last learn that 
‘‘each man creates his own god,’”’ 
according to his own fears and de- 
sires, all that really matters being 
that man shall worship ‘‘somewhat 
that is without himeelf,” and that 
this object of his worship shall be 
“kind and just.’’ But he also real- 
izes that only by their worship of 
an especial god of their own can 
unity be maintained among the 
Habiru and a separateness from 
other nations. 

Side by side with this spiritual 
theme runs that of Abraham’s love 
for Sarai and hers for him, the 
long struggle between them for 
mastery, their discord and final re- 
union, interwoven with the turbu- 
lent story of his adventurous life, 
a life of fighting and love-making, 
intrigue and adventure. Perhaps 
the most moving part of the book 
is the dccount of the outward 
events and inward conflict which 
precede Abraham's attempted sac- 
rifice of Isaac, the little son he so 
dearly loves, yet has sworn to give 
to Yahweh. 

Though the narrative is at times, 
and especially in ite earlier por- 
tions, too modern in its colloquial- 
isms, the writing becomes firmer 
and better as it advances. Mr. 
Hardy has succeeded in his avowed 
attempt to bring his characters 
into the light of day and out of 
the mists of legend. His Abraham 
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inOneVolume 


World famous contempor- 
aries portrayed by 37 out- 
standing authors. 





A volume in which the stories of 
37 highly dramatic and signifi- 
cant lives have been collected; 
Roosevelt, Ford, 

in, Marconi, 
Toscanini, Einstein, and others—men who by their in- 
tellectual genius, personalities and achievements dom- 
inate the world today. Each biography is from three to 
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is a real man who loves and suf- 
fers, deceives himself and is de 
ceived by others, yet never loses 
the courage which preserves the 
reader’s respect for him, even in 
his worst moments, while the rich- 
ness of the historical background 
provides a splendid setting for the 
human figure of him who in the 


English edition of the book is en-} 


titled ‘“‘Father Abraham,” though 

the American one uses the less 

familiar ‘‘Abraham, Prince of Ur.”’ 
Louise MAaUNSELL FISLD. 


A New York Family 


EASTER HOLIDAY. By Ruth 
Blodgett. 319 pp. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2. 

EATLY preserving the unities, 
Miss Blodgett compresses this 
story of a New York family 

into four days’. time—Holy Thurs- 
day to Easter Sunday. Audrey Mac- 
donald, a beautiful woman nine 
months widowed, discovers during 
their holidays that her three chil- 
dren are beginning to be preoccu- 
pied with grown-up problems and 
that she herself is not content with 

a life devoted wholly to their in- 

terests. Having always lived in the 

shadow of a rather conventional) 
husband, she is surprised when new 
impulses stir within her. 

Shortly before his death Gordon 
Macdonald had been obliged to take 
a new partner into his firm. Craig 
Bradshaw had managed to save the 
family business, but both Gordon 
and his mother disliked the man 
and resented his high-handed meth- 
ods. Audrey, scenting an injustice 
and anxious to judge for herself, 
makes an opportunity to meet Mr. 
Bradshaw during the Easter holi- 
day without consulting the rest of 
her family. Immediately she and 
Craig are strongly attracted to one 
another. They lunch together; they 
see each other in the evening while 
the children are at parties, and 
Audrey realizes incredulously that 
she has actually fallen in love. 

Simultaneously, the children are 
involved in their own affairs. Con- 
nie, the cool, pretty sub-débutante, 
is just starting to savor the power 
of her charm. Young Phyllis, that 
engaging hoyden, is bewildered and 
disturbed when she inadvertently 
sees her mother in Craig Brad- 
shaw’s arms. Bud, a freshman at 
Princeton, becomes entangled with 
a cheap, immoral little hussy whom 
he meets on the train. In his 
pathetic innocence he is eager to 
marry her, and it is partly due to 
Craig that he is saved fram catas- 
trophe. In the end things straight- 
en themselves out. 

‘‘Easter Holiday,” if you care for 
this sort of book, makes pleasant 
and unpretentious reading. Though 
their slang is a little phony, the 
children are credible and appealing, 
and Audrey has an impulsive charm 
which prevents her headlong love 
affair from seeming far-fetched. 
Making all allowances, however, 
Miss Blodgett’s novel is inescapably 
mediocre. Rather pointless, lacking 
any special grace of style, frequent- 
ly trite in its manner of expression, 
a certain homely honesty is its 
primary virtue. E. H. W. 








A Dreamer Awakes 


THE VIRGIN’S BRAND. By Leo 
Perutz. 252 pp. New York: £. 

P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
rather peculiar title of this 
book refers to a particular 
kind of disease in corn, which 
one of the dream-characters asserts 
was once common, though now it 
has almost died out. Its effects, ac- 
cording to this same dream-person, 
were peculiar, since it produced 
faith, and manifestations of relig- 
ious ecstasy followed its appear- 
ance in any locality. The tale is 
told in the first person by a young 
doctor, who is in a hospital as the 
result of a motor accident. Through- 
out the weeks of his unconscious- 
ness, he has been living in a dream, 
one so real to him that on awak- 
ening he refuses to believe that he 
has really been in the hospital all 





the while. During the course of 


| this dream he has become the lover 


of a beautiful woman whom he had 
long adored in secret, and he can- 
not endure the thought that his 
happiness is merely a delusion. 
Though related simply and well 
and handled with some deftness, 
the tale is not particularly arrest- 
ing, while the questions with which 
it closes, first as to whether revolu- 
tion or Christianity is the true faith 
of our time, and second, whether 
revolution is ‘‘the gospel of our 
day, or is it the Moloch?"’ are ob- 


| viously problems which the reader 


will answer according to his own 
beliefs and without fear of contra- 
diction, since the author himself 
does not suggest any reply. The 
novel is a translation from the 
German, and perhaps intended to 
be somewhat symbolic. 





On to Happiness 


GREEN LIGHT. By Lioyd C. 
Douglas. 326 pp. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

novel if ever 


N inspirational 

A there was one, ‘‘Green Light” 

belongs so palpably on the 
side of the angels that destructive 
criticism seems almost profane. Its 
warm, comforting philosophy will 
probably appeal to the same large 
public which. devoured ‘‘Magnif- 
icent Obsession” and ‘‘Forgive Us 
Our Trespasses.”” Under the cir- 
cumstances one hesitates to suggest 
that the book has flaws, or to point 
out that its style leaves a great 
deal to be desired. If a reader is 
not sensitive to such picayune mat- 
ters, why should one spoil his pleas- 
ure by prating of literary stand- 
ards? 

As mouthpiece for his message 
Mr. Douglas has chosen a clergy- 
man. Dean Harcourt, custodian of 
a large mid-Western cathedral, is 
a man tempered by pain to under- 
standing of his fellow creatures. 
From all over the country people 
flock to him for counsel and profit 
by his vision of an onward march- 
ing humanity. All that happens, 
the dean believes, is somehow for 
the best. In cycles man climbs ever 
upward, and though the individual 
may be frustrated for a while, ulti- 
mately the green light will flash 
and signal him ahead. 

Newell Paige, a brilliant young 
surgeon, first hears of the dean 
from a patient in his hospital. He 
is devoted to this Mrs. Dexter and 
impressed by her air of quiet ra- 
diance. His horror is the greater, 
therefore, when she dies on the 
operating table through the care- 
lessness of the head surgeon, whom 
Newell has idolized since his child- 
hood. Dr. Endicott fails to exon- 
erate his assistant, and Paige, 
overwhelmed by this treachery, de- 
cides to shoulder the blame. At 
the cost of his career he vanishes 
from the hospital and adopts an 
assumed name. 

Due to the double shock of his 
wife’s death and financia) ruin, Mr. 
Dexter commits suicide. Their 
daughter, Phyllis, is thus wholly 
bereft, and it is the dean who man- 
ages to restore her to some meas- 
ure of happiness. Naturally she is 
bitterly resentful toward the un- 
known doctor who was responsible 
for her mother’s death. When Paige, 
by a curious freak of coincidence, 
turns up in her home city the two 
are immediately attracted to one 
another, but as soon as she learns 
his identity she refuses to see him 
again. She is unaware that Newell 
has told the whole story to Dean 
Harcourt under seal of secrecy. 

From then on the dean plays 
providence to the unhappy lovers. 
Newell takes a perilous job at a 
government research station in 
Montana and the dean contrives 
that Phyllis shall also seek work 
in the neighborhood. Through the 
medium of a young woman who is 
another eager disciple, Dr. Endi- 
cott makes amends for the wrong 
he has done, reinstates Paige, and 
thus enables the lovers to marry. 


( Continued on Page 22) 











. here is the Amer- 
ican doctor's story! 


Life just began for Robert Mal- 
lory, young idealistic M. D., 
when he sought a career in a 
picturesque salmon-hshing vil- 
lage in Oregon. His story 
forms a fine dramatic novel, 
filled with scenes and char- 
acters you will not forget. 








You'll like DOCTOR MAL- 
LORY — young, sincere, 
immensely enthusiastic 
about his medical career. 
His courage and devo- 
tion reflect the attitude of 
thousands of physicians 
whose lives are dedicated 
to a high ideal. Here is 
the American doctor's 
own story. 
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The Founding of 
Harvard College 


by SAMUEL 


ELIOT MORISON 


Proressor Morison sets before us in vivid 
and authentic detail a life-like picture of the 
first decade and a half in Harvard history. 
traces many academic customs to their origin 
in mediaeval universities, examines the motives 
for establishing the college, delves into the careers 
of the founders in their own English colleges, and 
shows the early Harvard student in his habit as 
architectural reconstruc- 
tions of the first buildings, 
arms, and a wealth of other unusual illustrations 
add to the charm and brilliancy of Professor 
Morison’s literary style. The book will appeal to 
everyone interested in Harvard, Colonial American 
genealogy, 
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Miscellaneous Brief Reviews of Recent Non-Fiction ~ 


CHARLEMAGNE. By Douglas 
Woodruff.. Frontispiece portrait. 
179 pp. Series of Appleton Biog- 
raphies. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company. $1.50. 

T is, in general, the aim of this 
series of biographies, now grown 
to a distinguished list of over 
thirty volumes, to present its 

subjects, if biographical material so 
warrants, in a fresh, modern light 
‘that will bring out those of its fea- 
tures that are more important or 
more interesting to present-day 
readers than former viewpoints. 
Accordingly, Mr. Woodruff empha- 
sizes in his very capable study of 
Charlemagne an aspect of that em- 
pire builder’s many claims to great- 
ness that has been less considered 
by those who have written about 
him than his exploits as warrior 
and ruler or the rich crop of myths 
and legends that has grown up 
around his name. 

He puts Charlemagne forward 
especially as a great power and a 
great influence in the establishment 
of the sway of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Central Europe, as a 
defender of the Papacy, a loyal, 
powerful son of the church as much 
bent on extending its rule over the 
pagans whom he conquered as of 
bringing them into his own king- 
dom, a builder of churches and 
monasteries, and so one of the 
great factors in the course taken 
by the stream of Occidental his- 
tory. But he does not allow this 
purpose to minimize the other 
achievements of the great Frankish 
Emperor. 

‘‘Charlemagne,’’ says Mr. 
ruff, ‘‘was born great, achieved 
greatness and through subsequent 
centuries had greatness thrust upon 
him. He was born a King, he 
achieved Empire, and became a 
legend.’ It is an admirable literary 
achievement to compress within 
the limits of less than 200 pages 
the life story of such a man and 
at the same time make it adequate 
and interesting. 

The personality that he thus suc- 
ceeds in re-creating in his pages is 
that of an interesting, vital, dy- 
namic, many-sided man. Mr. Wood- 
ruff sketches his appearance and 
general character and then turns 
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to look at his background one | 
antecedents, telling who the Franks 
were, by what achievements Charle- 
magne’s family had won and 
rooted their power and the status 
of their kingdom when he came to 
the throne in 768, a young man in 
his middle twenties. The Lombard 
dynasties of Northern Italy played 
so large a part in Charlemagne’s 
career that the relationship between 
them, his attitude toward them and 
use of them are clarified as a part 
of the setting. Then came the 
Saxons and the thirty years of war 
which Charlemagne patiently car- 
ried on against them before they 
were brought under his rule and 
into his church. 

His relations with that church 
and the Pope, with whom his pow- 
er was almost equal, form a large 
part of the picture and give a spe- 
cial color to the narrative all 
through the book. Because he was 
so ardent a supporter of the Papacy 
the church strongly animates the 
intellectual renaissance of his time, 
for which Mr. Woodruff shows him 
to have been mainly responsible. 
He tells of the schools Charlemagne 
established, of his intellectual cu- 
riosity and interests and of the fel- 
lowship of letters and the intellec- 
tual activities that flourished un- 
der his inspiration and encourage- 
ment. The final chapter is devoted 
to the legends inspired by his fame. 


Letters to Mothers 


TO MOTHER. 





Edited by G. C. 


Wheeler. 324 pp. New York: 
E. P. Dutton € Co., Inc. $3. 
HIS book consists of letters 


written by famous men and 

women to their mothers. They 
are arranged chronologically, be- 
ginning with the fifteenth century 
and coming down to Walter Hines 
Page as a young collegian in Ger- 
many in 1877 and Captain Scott 
writing from the Antarctic in 1911 
on the eve of his last journey. Most 
of the writers are British but a few 
Americans are included, among 
them Franklin, Washington, 
Hawthorne, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Walt Whitman, Longfellow and 
William James. The majority of 
the letters were written by men, 
but included also are a half dozen 
by women. Prefacing each indi- 
vidual group is a brief account of 
{the writer’s life and personality. | 
The result is an anthology having | 
not only the interest of a sentiment 
that binds the whole world to- | 
gether but also of the long sweep 
of time covered and of the diversity 
of personalities represented. 





Ethical Systems 
THE IDEALS OF EAST AND 
WEST. By Kenneth Saunders. 
248 pp. New York: The Mac- 
milian Company. $2.50. 


HE conviction 
with which Mr. 





in accordance 

Saunders has 
planned the chapters that com- 
| pose this book is that as in the 
West we derive our ethics from 
Greek and Hebrew, so Asia de- 
rives hers from Indian and Chinese 
teachers, while in the two deriva- 
tive systems, Christian and Jap- 
anese, there is mingling of the 
others with original contributions 
of their own. In six chapters he 
makes interesting exposition of the 
ethics of India, the Chinese, the 
Japanese, the Greeks, the Hebrews 
and of Christianity. He is appar- 
ently extensively and intimately 
familiar with the histories, the 
philosophies, the spiritual quests of 
each of these peoples and, without 
permitting the discussion to become 
too complicated, he takes them in 
turn and outlines briefly their ra- 
cial and ethical story, with espe- 
cial attention devoted to their great 
teachers and the way of life each 
one taught. 

These six chapters were originally 
as many lectures delivered at the 
Pacific School of Religion, Berke- 
ley, Calif., and at the University of 
London, with which he is con- 


| faith, 
| convincedly and with deep feeling 








nected. Each chapter is followed by 
,an anthology of ten to twenty pages 





of prose and poetry, calling it ‘‘the 
soul” of the country from which it 
comes, whose short extracts exem- 
plify the teachings of the great 
spiritual leaders of whom he has 
written. 

Throughout Mr. Saunders writes 
in lucid style, applying the princi- 
ples he has set forth concerning 
the great leaders and their teach- 
ings both to the origin and devel- 
opment of the ethics of the people 
and to their modern status in civ- 
ilization, their attitudes toward 
great moral questions and their re- 
lations with other peoples. Thus, 
of India he says that “the panthe- 
istic soil of India is not good for 
those virtues most valued in the 
more individualist West—energy, 
initiative and determination to har- 
ness nature in the service of men. 
Every Hindu frankly confesses that 
in social service the West has set 
a new and creative standard.”’ 

Of Gandhi he says that he calls 
India ‘‘to lay hold upon the free 
spirit of truth, reminding her that 
there is no God higher than truth 
and that the human values are the 
divine.’’ In both China and Japan 
he finds much in their intellectual 
and spiritual characteristics sug- 
gestive of the Greeks, although in 
different ways. ‘‘It is the Chinese,”’ 
he says, ‘“‘who have civilized the 
Japanese, as it was the Greeks who 
gave culture to Rome, and the 
Chinese are Athenian in their 
strong estheticism as well as in 
their sense of harmony and pro- 
portion.”” He finds the Japanese 
now to.be in need of a new ideal 
and adds that “‘in partnership with 
their neighbors to whom they owe 
so much lies the path of victory.” 

Aside from its interest as an ex- 
position of the origin and develop- 
ment of ethical ideas which have 
been influential in shaping the in- 
dividual lives and the social and 
mora! cultures of the peoples whom 
he passes in review, Mr. Saunders’s 
book has much interest and value 
in the illumination it throws upon 
their present-day ideals and ethical 
systems. 





Against Fascism 


FASCISM AND CITIZENSHIP. By 
George Norlin. 108 pp. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Car- 
olina Press. $1. 

HE voice of one crying in the 
wilderness calls anxiousty from 
the pages of this book, the 
wilderness that has been made by 
the devastations of our iconoclasts 
and the spirit of the times in the 
once fair garden of American 
spirit and ideals. Bravely, 


George Norlin, president of the 
University of Colorado, pleads with 
the American people to consider in 
what direction they are headed and 
whether or not they really want to 
go there, to take stock once more 
of the value of their birthright and 
to question themselves searchingly 
before they throw it away. The 
slender little book is composed of 
lectures, delivered at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, which were 
the outcome of his observations in 
Germany, where he was ‘guest 
professor’ at the University of 
Berlin, just before and after Hit- 
ler’s assumption of power, and his 
realization after he came home of 
the changes that were taking place 
here. 

In the earlier pages Mr. Norlin 
writes briefly of the sudden over- 
turn in Germany, inquiries into its 
causes, and endeavors to clarify the 
conditions and hopes that brought 
it about. In all this he divests 
himself of prejudice and considers 
the matter with such success in 
looking at it from the German 
viewpoint that not even a German 
could accuse him of ill will. Now 
and then he turns his eyes for a 
moment to the developments of 
Italian fascism, for it is with the 
principles of the fascistic brand of 
dictatorship in comparison with 
American citizenship that his book 
is concerned, but mainly he studies 


Hitlerism. Of his own reaction to | 


the happenings in Germany of 
which he was a witness he says: 

‘It was distressing beyond words 
to be in thé midst of a collapsing 
civilization and to feel under- 

neath the outward demonstra- 

tions of mob ecstasy a nation’s 
tragedy—a tragedy starkly real, 
yet so fantastic as to seem ut- 
terly unreal. It was impossible 
not to be shaken and dismayed 
by that incredible phenomenon. 

as civilization, which it took 

centuries to build, after all a 
flimsy structure? If such a frenzy 

could seize upon so stable and 
conservative a people as the Ger- 
mans, what nation could think 
itself immune? Our own? 

The increasing tolerance toward 
fascism and the Hitler propaganda 
in the United States, together with 
an ‘“‘amazing lack of appreciation 
of the meaning and value of our 
American heritage,’’ which on his 
return he has found increasingly 
evident, led him to this survey in 





which he looks searchingly into the 
feeling of nationalism in this coun- 
try, collects some proof of what it 
has been in the past and what were 
its origins and reasons for existence 
and how and why it has been 
dwindling and failing. He asks 
what nature of nationalism can in- 
spire a nation to a course that will 
be for its own benefit and will also 
work no harm elsewhere. In the 
past, he concludes, we have had 
that kind of nationalism, and he 
pleads for such a rediscovery of 
America as will bring it once more 
to vigorous life. 

To root ourselves firmly in our 
soil [says Mr. Norlin] and our 
tradition, to cherish and enrich 
our culture, to create a spiritual 
climate in which our hearts and 
minds shall be really free to grow 
and expand to the fullness of 
their powers—that and nothing 


( Continued on Page 23) 









The best years 


of her life have begun 


She is healthy. happy, wise,—and attractive. Over 
forty, but not on the shelf. Among men she is 
a preferred person. She has passed through a 
change of life without fear or regret. Having 
weathered the years gracefully, she is stepping 
out into a richer, fuller life with new interests. 

Every woman over forty faces such an oppor- 
tunity. How to make the most of it is explained 
in this valuable, confidential book, that trans- 


lates the facts of science into simple terms. 
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Foreword by V™ 
DR. CHARLES 
FRANCIS POTTER 


He says: “This book should 
be loaned by ministers and 
physicians to many of the wo- 
men who come to them for consulta- 
tion. No woman over forty can read 
this book without benefiting greatly.” 


Sead this coupen te your Geokseller, 










er te THE MACAULAY CO.. 
331 Fourth Avre.. New York City. 
Gentlemen: lease send a copy 
of WOMEN OVER FORTY (Price. 
$2. 
money 
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plus 10 cents postage). 
order enclosed. 0 Send €. 


It explains the body changes and how they 
= » should be dealt with; it gives sound 
: advice about married life after forty; 


it seeks out the sensible secrets of 
cukture; it tells how to 
make life useful, satisfying, and 
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OF GRACE 

by Geerge C. Foster 
Middle-aged men and graceful young 
ladies prove highly congenial in this 


entertaining romance, with a few 












dashes of scandal. $2. 
MACAULAY 381 Fourth Ave. - N.Y. 
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tive fiction at its best, a mystery 
novel whose merits are the equal 
of any thriller recently come to 
hand.”—N.Y.TIMES - --- - $2 
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The Mystery 
Master's 
Latest! 


A Camberwell -Chaney 
murder-mystery involving 
a particularly gruesome 
death and the theft of a 
rare gem collection in one 
of England's greatest 
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Latest Works of Fiction 
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| They owe their happiness to Dean 
, Harcourt and-to the courageous 
| doctrine of life which he has taught 
| them. 
| Simple as this story sounds, it is 
complicated by sub-plots and by a 
‘host of subsidiary characters. Co- 
_incidence is stretched to the break- 
ing point and the most unlikely 
|, people are drawn mysteriously into 
the dean's orbit. Mr. Douglas is 
no respecter of probabilities, nor 
is he interested particularly in in- 
| dividualizing the puppets who enact 
his morality play. ‘‘Green Light’’ 
is a wholesome and optimistic book, 
| packed to the brim with good feel- 
ling. It is also mawkish, badly 
written and full of saccharine plati- 
, tudes. 








Giants in Antarctica 
| DIAN OF THE LOST LAND. By 
Edison Marshall. 269 pp. New 

York: H.C. Kinsey € Co. $2. 
TN this weird tale the prolific Edi- 

son Marshall, who has adven- 
| tured in his stories all the way 
| from Alaska to the jungles of 
|French Indo-China, finds and ex- 
| ploits an entirely new realm for 
| fiction — Antarctica, no less. In- 
|spired by a passage of Admiral] 
Richard E. Byrd's writing conjec- 
|turing that ‘‘somewhere in these, 
‘tremendous areas there must be! 
lowlands where temperature rises | 
sufficiently to permit vegetable and 
/animal life,’’ he gives a vigorous 


imagination free rein and sends a} 
‘Slavic anthropologist and a young! 
,American physician in quest of | 
|‘*The Lost Land.’’ 
| They not only found the land but | 
| find it inhabited by a tribe of blond | 
giants, the remnant of the Cro-| 
| Magnon race. The young Goctor’s | 
penne dislike of the cold-blooded 
| scientist flares into revolt when he 
'finds that this magnificent 
,; tribe is to be exploited for 
scientist's personal glory. 
_American’s sense of responsibility 
for these blond giants and his grow- | 
ing love for their beautiful young | 
Queen Dian are brought to a dra-| 
|matic climax when he helps them | 
| fight off invasion by a horde of | 
Hairy Ax-Men—another remnant, | 
ithe Neanderthals. 


} 
a’ 
lost | 
the 


The | 


It is a clever, ingenious, expertly | 
written yarn, sure to hold the at- | 
itention of any reader. | 

A Pirate of Commerce: 
|AS MUCH AS TWICE. By pene | 

Yorke. 272 pp. New York: | 
Minton, Balch & Co. $2. 
| HIS drama of commercial pi- 
racy in a small New England 
city is well plotted and pleas- 
\antly written. It seems safe to say 
| that any reader who embarks upon 
.it will stay with it to the end. It 
| seome equally safe, however, to 
| say that it will not linger long in 
that reader’s memory. For all the 
/neatness of his story and the pains- 
taking exactness of his character- 
izations, there is a distinct lack of 
substance in Mr. Yorke’s tale. Not 
quite swift or intricate enough to 
be satisfying as a mere chronicle of 
events, it lacks the emotional force 
or the intellectual content to engage 
us on other grounds. 

The dominating figure is Old Dan 
Field—a business man whose de- 
vious shrewdness in matters of fin- 
ance and whose flintlike hardness 
of heart have given him a strangle- 
hold on the commercial and polit- 
ical life of Northport. His son, 
Benjamin, was president of the 
Northport Bank. But, as every one 
knew, Old Dan ran the bank—and, 
through a weak and none too hon- 
est director, the rival bank as well. 
He dictated to the Mayor, he had 
the City Council and the judge of 
the local court in his pocket, he 
cut himself a large slice of pie from 
every fraudulent municipal con- 
tract and he systematically pillaged 
the estates of Northport’s more 
helpless widows and orphans. The 


r 








fortune founded by his father, who 


had been known as Old Noteshaver | 
Field, was growing to gratifying 
proportions. 

If Old Dan is the dominating fig- | 
ure of the story, his son, Benjamin, 
is the most interesting character- 
ization it contains. Ben is—as his 
father loudly and profanely admits 
—a good deal of a fool. A soft, fat 
little man, already middle-aged, 
Ben is supremely concerned with 
food. In him the family passion 
for money has degenerated to a 
weak miserliness. He likes to col- 
lect old coins for the sake of han- 
dling them. 

Old Dan wanted a grandson in 
his own image, since his son had 
been so thoroughly disappointing— 
and this is where Madge comes in 





| She had married Ben Field, partly 
through loneliness and partly from 
|a@ desire 


for security, and had 
grown to repent her bargain. Like | 
many well-bred young women, . 
Madge was hopelessly incompetent 
about money. Very slowly—while ! 
she learned to despise her husband 
for his softness and foolishness- 
she also began to understand Old! 
Dan’s ruthless dishonesty and to 
sympathize with Northport’s hatred 
of the name of Field. And steadily, , 
without making an issue of it, she | 
refused to give Ben the son his fa- | 
ther demanded of him. | 
This faintly melodramatic conflict | 
is the main theme of the book. It; 
ends by bringing to Old Dan his 
only. crushing and irreparable de-| 
feat. For, though he cuts some 
fairly close corners in his business | 
deals, he continues to prosper rich- | 
ly and unscrupulously. The moral 


| of the piece—and there is an unob- 


trusive but definitely moralistic | 
flavor in Mr. Yorke's conclusion 
seems to be that all his ill-gotten | 
gains are so much dust and ashes, | 
since his deepest desire, which 
cannot be purchased for gold, must 
go unsatisfied. 
Mr: Yorke has drawn the odd | 
title of his book from an old Maine! 
song: 
... PU be a David; | 
I'll tell as much as twice, 
How he behaved 


Rodeo Riders 


LONG ROPE. By Dane Coolidge. 
254 pp. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2. 

ROM the Texas line across the | 

Staked Plains the old Dry | 

Trail led on—ninety miles of | 
grass and flowers, with blossoming | 
mesquite trees and cattle skeletons | 
all headed west.'’ When Macé Bow- | 
man, real cowboy who swung 4/| 
long rope, riding that trail came 
upon the Hashknife wagon he Was | 
disgusted that he should be asked 
to pay 25 cents for a meal and pay 
in advance. He was still further 
disgusted to learn that Hashknife 

Ranch had been taken over by Col 

onel Breckenridge Jones for Win- 

ter headquarters for his Western 
shows. 

Not only had this high and 
mighty showman flouted the old 
Western tradition of hospitality but 
he had stationed at his gate a big 
brawny fighting Irishman, black- 
smith by trade, to beat-up cowboys 
who dared to speak to his daugh- 
ter, Little Eva, who rode in the 
show. Riding on to the town of 
El Toro, Bowman found the -cit- 
izenry seething with indignation be- 
cause at the annual rodeo the Col- 
onel’s professional performers had 
taken all the prizes from the real 
cowboys. So he had the sympathy 
of all and sundry when he chal- 
lenged the star performer of the 
show, one Tex McMullen, to con- 
test for the championship in steer- 
roping, bronco-busting and_  all- 
around riding and tying. 

The contests that were staged 


and the pace set by Long Rope 
Bowman make exciting reading, 


even for an Eastern tenderfoot. 
The veteran Dane Coolidge may al- 
ways be counted upon for both su- 
perior quality and an element of 
novelty in his Western tales. This 
new one is lively, swift, lusty, rol- 
licking and hilarious. 
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... ths book will stand eut and continue to 


stand out 


*...it has power and this power has substance...” 


— May Lamberton Becker in N.Y. Herald Tribune 


.. this haunting story... this unusual novel 
. of its integrity there can no doubt... it is 


well conceived ... evciting and arresting” 


—I/dith Walton in Times Book Review 


“doubly haunting... triply haunting . . . tense 


reading ... wholly distinguished... it is dramatic 


literature —John Chamberlain in NV. Y. Times 


... noteworthy .. . on some things in it violent 


arguments may be expected... as for readability 


there is no argument... it rates very high” 


—THlerschel Brickell in N.Y. Post 


$2.00 BOBBS-MERRILL New York 


] ndianapolis 





What happened to the fascinating 
Lady Chatterley after she ran away 


with her husband’s gamekeeper? 


D. H. Lawrence abandoned his strange lovers just as life was 
beginning for them, but Jehanne d’Orliac has taken up the story 
and carried it to a dramatic conclusion. Penetrating the souls of 
her characters with the insight of a Lawrence, she has written a 
novel, complete in itself, that will enthrall every adult. $2.00 











An unusually fine romance 
of the old and new worlds 


THE HOUSE 
IN ST. CLOUD 


By Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 


The exciting romance of a ung American 

sculptor, Parisian by choice, and a lovely lady of 

New England whose life is a whirlpool of drama. 
$2.00 
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leas is the challenge to our na- 
tion now that it must adventure 
anew and ‘‘nobly save or meanly 
lose the last best hope of earth.” 
Although it reads easily and 
pleasantly, with many quotations in 
prose and verse which help to il- 
luminate his argument, Mr. Nor- 
lin’s book has depth of thought and 
feeling and profound conviction. 
Americans whose Americanism is 
disturbed, or anxious, or under- 
mined ought to read it. 


Flowers in the Home 


FLOWER DECORATION. By Con 
stance Spry. Foreword by Sir 
William Lawrence. Illustrated. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.50. 

ONSTANCE SPRY’S ultra-mod- 

ern mission is to preach and 

practice the gospel of using 
flowers primarily for decorative 
purposes, and in London, where she 
lives, she: has attained some dis 
tinction for the effectiveness of 
her treatment. The volume offers, 
as she says, ‘‘a general considera- 
tion of the use of flowers as a part 
of a whole scheme of decoration, 
to stress the architectural qualities 
or the color values in a room.” In 
her use of them, ‘‘the decorative 
quality must come first, whether 
it is a costly exotic, a fragile flower. 
or a weed picked out of a hedge 
row,’’ and her aim is so to select 
combine and arrange cut flowers as 
to “reveal and emphasize particu- 
lar qualities and beauties in our 
houses.”’ 

It is, therefore, not surprising to 
find Miss Spry classifying flowers 
according to their color and advis- 
ing how to use white flowers, blue 
flowers, red and pink flowers, 
green and gray foliage, vegetation 
flower blooms and buds and seed 
pods, flowers that are yellow, gold, 
cream and brown, devoting a chap- 
ter to each classification. She sets 
forth a few of what she considers 
fundamental principles in these 
chapters, but insists that each room 
always presents its own unique 
problem which the decorator must 
solve in accordance with her own 
knowledge and taste. There are 
chapters also on table decorations, 
on the possible uses of large or 
small mixed bunches of flowers, on 
the use of flowers for weddings 
and other occasions and on flower 
receptacles and methods of pro- 
longing the life of cut flowers. The 
thirty-odd illustrations are from 
photographs by Paul Laib of flower 
arrangements, most of them by the 
author. 


Public Servants 

BETTER GOVERNMENT PER- 
SONNEL. Report of the Com 
mission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel. 182 pp. New 
York: Whittlesey House (Mc- 
— Book Company, Inc.). 
ATE in December, 1933, the So- 
} cial Science Research Council, 
an autonomous body repre- 
senting seven national professional 
societies in the social science field, 
such as the American Historical 
Association and the American So- 
clological Society, appointed the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel, whose report 
composes this volume. It was in- 
structed to examine the broad prob- 
lems of public personnel in this 
country and to outline a program 
for future action. The members of 
the commission were: L. D. Coff- 
man, president of the University of 
Minnesota; Louis Brownlow, direc- 
tor of the Public Administration 
Clearing House, Chicago; Ralph 
Budd, president of the Chicago, 
Burlingtoff’ & Quincy Railroad; Ar- 
thur L. Day, vice president of the 
Corning Glass Works; Charles E. 
Merriam, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, witb Luther Gulick, 
director of the Institute of Public 
Administration and Eaton Profes- 
sor of Municipal Science and Ad- 
ministration at Columbia Univer- 
sity, as secretary and director of re- 
search. The commission has func- 





tioned as a temporary, independent 
body, responsible neither to the 
government, the Social Science Re- 
search Council, nor the Spelman 
Fund, which financed it, and it 
makes its report to none of these, 
but directly to the American peo- 
ple, for whose information and 
benefit its work was undertaken. 

The book contains in its first sec- 
tion a summary of recommenda- 
tions, specific and general, made by 
the commission and an outline for 
a new American program of pub- 
lic personnel. Other sections take 
up specific matters with more de 
tail, bringing out the importance to 
every person, no matter how hum- 
ble, of capable and honest public 
service and the impossibility of this 
unless the personnel in government 
is individually capable and honest. 
One section, of peculiar and timely 
importance, deals entirely with the 
need for making possible a career 
service that would fit capable, up- 
right, sincere young men and wo-| 
men for public service in the va- 
rious local, State and Federal de- 
partments. Other sections deal 
with half a score or more of the 
difficult problems that will have to 
be met and solved before we can 
have an adequate public service. 

The most important of these rec- 
ommendations for improvement of 
the public service, fundamental and 
almost revolutionary in its charac- 
ter, is that of making it a career 
service, with a planned system and 
careful selection and ample train- 
ing of those who enter it for their 
life-work. The sharp indictments 
the commission makes of current 
and long-standing methods of re- 
cruiting and managing the public 
personne! and of the abuses due to 
poor human quality in the service 
May tempt the cynic to conclude 
what is really needed is reforma- 
tion in human nature. But they 
make no indictment that is not 
amply sustained by facts, and the 
American public being notoriously 
indifferent about the entire prob- 
lem, it is well to have those facts 
put into a form scathing enough to 
go straight to the core of public 
consciousness and pride. The report 
ought also to hit with a sting the 
sensitive nerve of the pocketbook, 
for among the statistical tables 
and classified information of the 
eighty-five page appendix are state- 
ments showing that in the Federal 
service aione last year almost a mil- 
lion persons were on the payroll, 
while working for the 175,000 in- 
dependent units of government in 
the United States, Federal, State 
and local, are 3,250,000 employes, 
who draw salaries amounting to 
$4,500,000,000 a year. These figures 
certainly give punch to the com- 
mission’s plea for more competent 
service than is given now. 


Bringing Up Children 


COMMON SENSE FOR MOTH- 
ERS. On Bringing Up Your 
Children From Babyhood to 
Adolescence. By Mrs. John 8. 
Reilly. Introduction by Charles 
Gilmore Kerley. Frontispiece. 
Decorations by Kate Seredy. 380 
pp. New York: Funk 4 Wag- 
nalls Company (Literary Digest 
Books). $2. 

OOD, sound, common sense, 
backed by experience upon 
which success has put its seal, 

seems to be having its innings once 

more, after having been thrust 
aside for so long by psychologic 
science. Mrs. Reilly came to the 
writing of this practical book for 
mothers after bringing up seven 
children and after six years of 
broadcasting, which has given her 
wide and intimate knowledge of the 
things women want to know about 
motherhood, the problems that are 
the most frequently met and the 
questions they most often ask. 
She writes in a cheerful mood 
and with an undertone of humor 
that manifests itself less in words 
than in her attitude toward life 
and toward the children that have 

to be brought up. At the same time, , 

she is firm in her convictions about 

how parents should face their dif- 
ficulties and in the advice she gives 








about the care and the manage 


ment children should have from the 
time of their birth until they reach 


their middle ‘teens. And her advice 


includes also wise and understand- 


ing words of help for parents in 


their ‘troubles with grandmas, aunts 


and uncles and friends. 

Her book is especially noteworthy 
for its sympathetic quality and her 
understanding of boys and girls, both 
the little ones and those who are 


undergoing the difficult years of 


adolescence. Evidently, her heart 
is still young, though her head has 
grown wise and experienced. Young 
mothers and the parents of older 
children will find in her book much 
friendly and helpful advice and 
suggestion. 





Democracy At Work 


THE AMERICAN WAY. Democ- 
racy at Work in the Des Moines 
Forums. By John W. Studebaker. 
Foreword by Morse A. Cart- 
wright. Illustrated. 206 pp. 

York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc. $2 


N interesting and important ex- 
periment has been going on at 
Des Moines, Iowa, for the last 
two years or more and it is high 
time the rest of the country should 
know about it. John W. Stude- 
baker, who has heen for some years 
superintendent of public schools in 
that city but last Fall became 
United States Commissioner of 
Education, has been its head and 
front, and in this book he not only 
gives a full account of the experi- 
ment itself but discusses and in- 
terprets its significance and force- 
fully sets forth the necessity of 
some such agency for the quicken- 
ing and the educating of American 
citizenship in its responsibilities 
and duties. Briefly, the experiment 
consisted in the establishment and 
carrying on of a number of city- 
wide public forums for the expo 
sition and discussion of matters of 
public interest. 


In the latter part of 1932 the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, 
at the request of Mr. Studebaker, 
and through the American Associ- 
ation for Adult Education, made a 
grant of $125,000 to the public 
schools of Des Moines with which 
to finance for a five-year period an 
experimental program of public 
forums. The forums were there- 
upon organized and were opened to 
the public in January, 1938. The 
experiment is now, therefore, in its 
third year. These forums, says Mr. 
Studebaker, are simply open meet- 
ings, which any person may attend, 
at which trained educators present 
current social, economic or political 
problems and help to guide the dis- 
cussion of those subjects by those 
in attendance. There are no formal 
classes, no textbooks, no assign- 
ments to be read, no recitations, no 
tests or examinations, no enrol- 
ment fees. The objectives are ex- 
change of information and view- 
points and the development of tol 
erances and open-mindedneas under 
the expert explanation and inter- 
pretation of the leader. 

In the opening chapters Mr. Stude- 
baker discusses the experiment and 
the imperative need of creating and 
maintaining a public opinion more 
intelligent and better informed than 
the country now possesses. He 
thinks that an indication of how 
we can make our way through 
these modern dangers is to be found 
in the experiment he describes in 
this book, and he believes that ‘‘it 
is through a planned system of 
civic education designed for adults 
that the next great contribution to 
American democracy can be made.”’ 
In one chapter he offers a scheme 
for a nation-wide establishment of 
such public forums. Other chapters 
describe in detail how the Des 
Moines public forums were carried 
on and the public reaction to the 
experiment. Mr. Studebaker’s dis- 


cussion of the very serious need in|: 


this country of training for citizen- 
ship and the opportunity it presents 
of service for American democracy 
is lucid and forceful and touched 
with the eloquence of deep feeling 
and profound conviction. His book 
should have wide reading. 
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Mushroom Heaven 


By JOHN WILMOT WILEY. A sophisticated novel of 
modern New York and of the nervous, feverish, hectic life of 
the cocktail set in the period when the “mushroom heaven” 
of the golden boom years came abruptly to an end. $2.00 
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Notes on Rare Books 


By PHILIP BROOKS 


HE vast pile of catalogues of 

American book auctions held 

within the last hundred 

years tells a sad story. The 
epitaph of the average collector 
might read: ‘‘He was born, he de 
voted years to gathering a library, 
he died and his books were dis- 
persed at auction.’’ The majority 
of the collections formed in this 
country have eventually found their 
way to the auction block. It is 
only exceptions, such as the Brown, 
Chapin, Clements, Folger, Hunting- 
ton and Lenox, that are left to in- 
stitutions. 

This picture does not take into 
account, of course, individual be- 
quests, which are numerous and 
generous, but which are still negli- 
gible compared with the number 
and extent of the fine private li- 
braries that have been assembled. 
It is also true that most of the 
books owned by private collectors 
could be duplicated in institutions. 
The remedy, as Dr. Brigham re- 
minds us, was indicated by Evert 
J. Wendell when he gave Harvard 
the privilege of selecting what 
titles it needed, the balance of his 
library going the way of the auc- 
tion. 

But a great many collectors are 
evidently not alarmed over the ulti- 
mate destiny of their books. When 
you corner a member of this genial 
tribe and confront him with the dire 
law of averages, he just smiles su- 
periorly and tells you that he does 
not care. He has had an amusing 
time hunting, trapping, fishing, 
waiting for his game, and now that 
he has caught it it matters little to 
him who will have it next. 

Most collectors, we suspect, share 
the feeling of the late Edmond de 
Goncourt, who stipulated in his will 
that his art objects should not be 
‘consigned to the cold tomb of a 
museum and subjected to the stupid 
glance of the careless passer-by,’’ 
but were to be sold at auction so 
that ‘‘the pleasure which the ac- 
quiring of each one of them has 
viven me shall be given again, in 
each case, to some inheritor of my 
own tastes.’’ This amiable senti- 
ment was taken as their text by 
the Anderson Galleries and adorned 
their catalogues during the last 
vears of their existence. 

es 2¢- sf 


.N ambitious survey has been 
undertaken by George L. Mc- 
Kay, curator of the Grolier 


Club. in the form of a check list 


to be called ‘‘American Book Auc- | 


tion  Catalogues.”’ It will record 
more than 9,000 of these brochures, 
exceeding by over a thousand the 
English equivalent, the ‘List of 
Catalogues of English Book Sales, 
1676-1900.' Mr. McKay’s book is 
foreshadowed by the appearance of 
the introductory essay by Clarence 
S. Brigham, a ‘History of Book 
Auctions in America,’’ in the Feb- 
tuary Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library. This is an impor- 
tant, comprehensive and lively re- 
view of the more colorful side of 
American book collecting. 
According to Dr. Brigham’s nar- 
rative, book auctions in England 
date back to October 31, 1676, when 
the library of Dr. Lazarus Seaman 
was offered for public competition. 
The new method of selling was 
‘such a success that within ten years 
over seventy similar sales took 
place and by 1700 the number ex- 
ceeded 300. The fever reached 
America somewhat later, the first 
book sale being recorded at Boston, 
where ‘‘a good Collection of Books’’ 
was disposed of at ‘‘Publick Ven- 
due’’ by the auctioneer, Ambrose 
Vincent, on May 28, 1713. No copy 
of the catalogue has survived. It 
may have been written by hand or 
printed as a broadside, and it was 
to have been ‘‘posted at Publick 
Places.”’ All the pre-Revolutionary 
catalogues are scarce and the rem- 
nant of them is preserved in a very 
‘few institutions. 
. The character of American book 
sales has changed considerably in 
the past 150 years. Today the auc- 
tion is a formal, impersonal affair, 














with most consignments streaming 
through one highly efficient organi- 
zation, the American Art Associa- 
tion Anderson Galleries in New 
York. Since the auctions began to 
attract the speculative crowd in the 
late Nineteen Twenties the attend- 
ance at sales has been dominated 
by private buyers and spectators. 
{It is true that the honors, at least 
in the more expensive or spectacu- 
lar purchases, usually fall to deal- 
ers. No account of contemporary 
American auctions is complete 
without reference to Gabriel Wells, 
who, more than any other book- 
seller, has consistently supported 
the principal sales all through the 
depression. 
* ess 

UT what we may call the great 

days, the days of intimate lit- 

tle gatherings of a few book- 
men who were known to one an- 
other, the days of the Trade Sales 
when interesting personalities domi- 
nated the show, are past. During 
the Revolutionary period, especially 
from 1768 to 1784, the most prolific 
auctioneer was Robert Ball of Phil- 
adelphia, a stout, chunky Scotsman, 
who came to this country about 1768 
from Dublin. McCulloch, in a letter 
to Isaiah Thomas, said of him: 

He sold books higher at auction 
than in store. He was full of dro)l- 
ery, and many, going to his auc- 
tion for the merriment, would buy 
a book for good humour. It was 
as good as a play to attend hissales 
at auction. There were few au- 
thors of whom he could not tell 
some anecdote, which would get 
the audience in a roar. He some- 
times had a can of beer beside 
him, and he would drink comical 
healths. His buffoonery was di- 
versified and without limit. 

Dr. Brigham’s history is enlivened 
with similar delightful vignettes of 
auctioneers and others engaged in 
the traffic. They were a hearty 
and agreeable company for the most 
part, with apparently only one vil- 
lain among them, the partner who 
absconded with Henkels’s funds ir 
1886. In the nineteenth century the 
record includes such well-known fig- 
ures as John Leonard of the Boston 
firm of that name; George D. 
Morse, who cried the sales at Lib 
bie’s, and John Keese of the New 
York firm of Cooley & Keese, de- 
scribed by Duyckinck as the wittiest 
book auctioneer of his day, ‘‘a really 
extraordinary man in the humorous 
handling of books and an audience.’’ 
The picture of him need not dispar- 
age the intellectual cleverness of the 
Sabins, the Leavitts and the Mer- 
wins of the day. Joseph Sabin. 
the celebrated bibliographer, was sa 
highly successful auctioneer, plying 
between New York and Philadel- 
phia, and the numerous catalogues 
he compiled, for himself as well as 
for others were one of the great- 
est single achievements in auction 
history. 

* @es 

IS narrative, Dr. Brigham pro- 
H tests, is limited to the story of 

auctioneering firms and leaves 
no room for reminiscences of sales. 
Yet some indulgence in this direc- 
tion is inevitable, and in giving the 
life stories of auction houses, their 
personnels, their peregrinations 
triumphs and defeats, many episodes 
of absorbing interest emerge. The 
account centres mainly in three 
cities, Boston, Philadelphia and 
New York, and it begins in earnest 
in the nineteenth century. Besides 
the big firms of Libbie and Leonard 
of Boston, there were Amory, Cun- 
ningham and, since 1930, Frank J. 
Wilder. In Philadelphia the im- 
portant names were Thomas and 
Freeman, the former, after about 
100 years of activity, being absorbed 
by the latter in 1908; Lord, Birch, 
Davis & Harvey, and Stan V. Hen- 
kels. In virtually all these the name 
of Henkels appears, either as cata- 
loguer or auctioneer. 

It is in New York that the great- 
est auction events have taken place. 
It was here that the house of Bangs 
held sway for sixty-six years un- 
til it succumbed in 1903 to John 
Anderson, a short time after its 
Arnold sale. Here, too, the Leavitt 
firm operated, sharing with Bangs 
the better part of the auction busi- 























mess in the country in the last half 
of the nineteenth century. wow 
York was also the home of Gurley. 
Cooley & Keese, Merwin-Clayton, | 
and in more recent times, Edward 


Turnbull’s Walpole Galleries, the! § 


Ritter-Hopson, Union Art and half 
a dozen others. It was here that 
Charles F. Heartman began his 
auction career in 1913, finally re 
moving to an old Colonia] mansion 
in Metuchen, N. J., to continue un 
interrupted his long series of Amer-. 


icana sales. 
e®*es 





is 
OST of the big news in Amer-' 


ican auction history revolves 
about the checkered career 
of the American Art Association | 
Anderson Galleries, a consolidation 


Kirby, who founded the American 
Art Association in 1883, and after 
forty years sold a prosperous enter- 
prise to Cortland Field Bishop. 
Four years later, in 1927, Mr. 
Bishop bought the Anderson Auc- 


since 1929 of the two major organ-| * § 
izations. It began with Thomas E.!| % 


ae 
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ON WILDER. The new atone 
By THOR Te Bridge of San Luis Rey” that becam Conga 


4 ie 
night, the best selling novel in Amer! 


" hat scarcely an- 

ROIS. It does w } i. 

By — nieces Taine’s time op en — . 

sage ag ope ed Dickens’ fiction to the = = —- 

- we os cama and to the fiction of his Ay 
ot ag *3 Herald Tribune. 


NO QUARTER GIVEN 


i b 
istinguished new novel y 
i tok 1933. High 
| Brickell. “Outstandiog ‘ee 
finely adjusted.’ a = 
husiasm.” —Isabel a — 


By PAUL HORGAN. 
the author of the Har 
ed.” —Herse 

beautiful, 

2.50 


tion Company and the two busi-| ee 
nesses were run independently for! & 


another two years. The American 


Art was the scene of the Daly, Bor-; = 
and| 


don, Ives, Wallace, Gable 
Wakeman sales. Anderson's had; 
captured most of the important, 


book auctions, however, the ensty | os ~ 


McKee, Chamberlain, Maier, Poor | 
and Lapham, and in 1911 the great-| 
est of them all, the Hoe, totaling, 
$1,932,000. 
Under 
ship of Mitchell Kennerley, who | 
served as president from 1915 to, 
1929, were staged the Hagen, Jones, 
Forman, Quinn, Chew and Adam. 
sales, the last followed by the Gu-| 
tenberg Bible for $106,000—still the | 
auction record for any printed book ' 
—the Clawson, and finally the | 
Kern, whose $1,729,000, while a lit- 


tle under the Hoe total, still at | ifs 
$1,167 a lot transcends all previous! | 


or later performances. 

The figure of Arthur Swann! 
emerges in his migrations between | 
the two galleries, from his earliest 
association with Anderson's, 1902 to 
1913, through his connection with} 
the American Art from 1913 to 1927 | 
and his temporary retirement, to 
his recall in February, 1933, to 
manage the book department of the 
combined galleries. Mr. Swann oc- 
cupies the dominant position in the 
book auction world today, and it: 
is his energy and ability that are 
mainly responsible for the unprec- 
edented activity in the New York 
auction market during the past two 
years. 


Paris Letter 
( Continued from Page 8 ) 
human beings to raise themselves 
above themselves, to vanquish 
wickedness and pride, except by 
faith. 

Through the novelist’s art, by the 
true genius with which he causes 
his characters to live, and also by 
the loftiness of his moral pre- 
occupations, Mauriac reaches the 
high-water mark of his finest novels 
which, in my opinion, are ‘‘Noeud 


de Vipéres’’ and ‘Désert de 
l’'Amour.”’ 





OTHING is more difficult for 
N a novelist than to create ju- 

venile characters. This, Rob- 
ert de Traz has achieved in ‘‘Le 
Pouvoir des Fables’’ (Bernard Gras- 
set, publisher. 15 francs). Here he 
depicts a group of children who are 
passing the Summer in a family 
house; he describes their games, 
the world they create and the abyss 
which separates them from grown- 
ups. The parents, who imagine 
they dominate the children’s world, 
understand absolutely nothing 
about it, and do not even know 
what goes on there. But at the 
end of the book this juvenile uni- 
verse invades the life of an old lady, 
whom the power of the fables in- 
vented by the children throws into 
a curious and sweet dementia. It 
is a poetic book, very original and 
bears a resemblance to none other. 

ANDRE MauvRrRot!s. 
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“A noble compen- 
dium of travel and 
exploration indispensable to every reader of history.” 
—Charles ]. Finger in N. Y. Herald Tribune Books. 


U THE STORY OF EXPLORATION 


NROLLING 


By Leonard 

Outhwaite 
Recommended by the Scientific Book Club 

Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month Club 


$3-75 a JOHN DAY book Reynal & Hitchcock, New York 











DELIVER US 


FROM 


DICTATORS! 


By ROBERT C. BROOKS 
Do we need a Dictator? . . who could 
qualify?..what are the consequences? 
A sound, spirited book for every sort 
of American. 


ittus. $2.50 
University of Pennsylvania Press 


Genealogies, local histories, and 
coats of arms are listed in our 
new 178-page catalogue (No, 
230), which will be sent for 
1% in stamps. Write Dept. D-6 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Inc. 


7 Ashburton Piace, Boston, Mass. 
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Latest Books Received 


History and Biography 
MARLBOROUGH, HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 
and IV. By Wins 


Volumes Ill 

Churchill. 8vo. New York: a 
Scribner’s Sons. $3 each. 

These volumes deal] with the pe- 


riod 1702-1705 
THE MERCENARIES OF THE HEL- 
LENISTIC WORLD. By G. T. Griffith. 
8vo. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

A study of the Greek professional 
soldier. 
SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT, Poet 
turer, 1606, 1668. By 
Philadel phia, Pa.: 


Ven- 
Alfred Harbage. fvo. 
University of Pennsy!l- 
vania 
A critical and biographical study. 
THE POUNDING m BARVARD COL- 
Sam Eliot Morison. 8vo 
Masa. : Harvard University 


This first volume of a tercenten- 
nial history of Harvard University 
deals with the college from 1636 
to 1650. 

by —F. ~ ~~ pe -# tn gu BY Bigg 
athe 
Henry rifolt e ry ‘32. 18." 
A biography of the eldest daugh- 
ter of Queen Victoria, mother of 
the ex-Kaiser. 

YOUNG WARD'S DIARY. Edited by Bern- 

ard J. Bte G. P. 


Rvo. New York: 
oN Sons. 
A journal of the years 1860-1870 
by Lester F. Ward, America’s 
first great sociologist. 


APPLETON BIOGRAPHIES. 3 volumes. 


A LOVER WOULD BE NICE. By F. Hugh 
The Macaula 


Herbert. 12mo. New York: y 
Company. 3 

The escapades of a bored young 
matron. 

BEAUTY FOR ASHES. By Grace Liv- 
ingston Hill. 12mo. — Pa.: J. 
B. Lippincott Compan 
A romance To. > published 
March 21. 


HE LAUGHED AT MURDER. By Richard 
Keverne. 12mo. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $2. 


A mystery story. 
THE HOUSE IN 8T. CLOUD. By Beatrix 
Demarest Licyd. 12mo. New York: Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Co 


A romance with a setting in 
France. 

LOVE LIKE A SHADOW. By Lois Lodge. 
12mo. New York: Phoenix . $2. 


A story of abnormality. 

STARS WERE BORN. By Barbara 
12mo. New York: Harper & a Bey “2. 
The story of an eccentric family. 
To be published March 20. 


WEEP NOT FOR THE DEAD: By Michel 
Mateev. i2mo. New Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

A story of Jewish pogroms in 
Russia. Translated from the 
French. 

THE MONKEYS HAVE NO TAILS IN 

ZAMBOANGA. By 


P. 
New York: William , am & Co. 


Tales of the American marines in 
the Philippines. 


wAlsé ~~ —. 4 .* Fran- 
Park. 


Meek. i12mo. 
$2. 





12mo. New York: The D. 
tury Company. $1.50 each 

The following biographies: “Schu-| 
bert,"" by Ralph Bates; “Mary | 
Magdalen,’ by Edith Olivier, 

and ‘‘Charlemagne,’' by Douglas 
Weodruff. 


Appieton-Cen- 





Fiction 
THE SMILING CORPSE 
1l2mo. New York: Farrar & Ri 
A mystery story. 
iT’S HARD TO SIN. By Ceci! Barr 
N $2 


Anony mous 
nehart. $2. 


12mo. 
ew York: Greenberg 


A comedy of married life. 

THE POACHER. By H. E. Bates. 12mo. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. ‘ 
A novel of the English midland 
country. 


THE SECOND PRINC E. By Thomas Beil. 
12mo. New York: P. Putnam's Sons. 
$2.50. 


A man's attempt to find a place 
for himself in his world. 
{ivor Brown. 





MASTER ee By 
i2mo. Ne York: Harpe 
$2.50 


A satirical comedy. 
lished March 20. 


r & Brothers. | 


ILLYRIA, LADY. By Constance Butler. | 
12mo. Boston, Mass. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1 75. 


A satire on a literary convention 
on the Mediterranean coast. To 
be published March 19. 

DEATH IN THE AIR. By Agatha Christie. 
mo. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A mystery story. To be published 
March 20. 

G ~~ SMOKE CURE. By Stone Cody. 12mo. 
New York: William Morrow & Co. §2. 
A Western story. 

NEVADA JONES. By Hamilton Craigie. 
12mo. New York: Phoenix Press. §2 
A Western story. 

LADY CHATTERLEY'S SECOND_ HUS- 

é New 
A sequel to D. H. Lawrence's 
‘*‘Lady Chatterley's Lover.’’ Trans- 
lated from the French. 

GREEN LIGHT. By Lu 
2mu. Boston, Mas 
Company. $2.50 
A new novel by the author of 
‘The Magnificent Obseassion."’ 


O, CHAUTAUQUA. By Thomas W. Dun- 
ean. 12mo ew York: Coward-McCann. 
$2 


o 
oechicn ta airelin 


Three months among the troupers 
of a Chautauqua circuit in the 
Middle West. To be published 
March 19. 

WANT AD HEIRESS. By Bob Eden. ioe. 
New York: John H. Hopkins & Son. 

A romance. 

THE SEVEN PILLARS. By W. Fernandez 
Florez. 12mo. New York: The Macmilian 
Company. $2.50. 

A satirical novel on modern civil- 
ization. Translated from the 
ae 

MYSTERY OF LOOKOUT MOUN- 

TAIN By 8. Lee Flowers Boston 

Mass. : e Christopher "Publishing Com- 

pany. $1.75 

A romance of the Colorado moun- 

tains. 


TH 


MISTRESSES OF GRACE. By George C. 
Foster. 12mo. New York: The Macaulay 
Company. 2. 

Three lively women startle an 


English countryside. 


SHOULDER THE SKY. By James 
12mo ew York: G. 


Gray. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 


The first years of a doctor's mar- 
riage. 
BEACH FIRES. By De Dolly Stea 
2mo. Boston The 
Publishing Souse. $1. 50. 
The story of a trader in the North 
Pacific. 


ABRAHAM, PRINCE OF UR. By 
Hardy. P 


rns Harman 
Cucistenas 


WwW. G. 
. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
The story of the Hebrew patri- 
arch retold in neveil form. 


a BR nres ae tah By Alan Hart. 12mo. New 
W. Norton & Co. $2.50. 


To be pub- THE END. ,oF o, New to By Homer W. 
ew 





o; pac career in a salmon- 
\ 


fishing village in Oregon. 


ough- 
con Mifflin y thy “Sa. 


A story of ge ag in Paris. To 
be published March 1 


= ee 8 a B ley gs 
2mo. York: E. Co. 
$3.50. 


The mental experiences of a con- 
valescent living in the borderland 
between dream and ie “reality. 
Translated from the German. 


VOYAGE IN THE DARK. By Jean Rhys. 
i2mo. New Yerk: William Morrow & Ca. 
The story of a woman in an alien 
land. 

SHADOW OF DOUBT. By Arthur Somers 
Roche. 12mo. New York: Dodd. Mead 
& Co. §2. 


A mystery story. 

A STAR IN LOVE. By Berta Ruck. 
New York: Dedd, Mead & Co. §2. 
The romance of an actress. 

THAT BENNINGTON MOB. By 
Barnard Safford. i2mo. New 
Julian Messner. ‘ 

A tale of the Green Mountains 
just prior to the Revolution. 


12mo. 


Henry 
York: 


rk: Harper & 
a 30 
A ‘echolar’s pilgrimage in search 
of reality. To be _ published 
March 20. 
bat ond OLD Lad! ange £ x, es 
Hanson Town i2mo. New 


Appleton- enters Company. 
A story of an inventor’s family in 
the Eighteen Nineties. 

LIGHT FROM ARCTURUS. By 
Walker. 12mo. New York: 
Brace & Co. $2.50. 

A story of the second generation 
of pioneers in Nebraska. To be 
published March 21. 

MUSHROOM HEAVEN. By John Wilmot 
Wiley. 12mo0. New York: D. Appieton- 
Century Company. 32. 

An architect’s struggles in the de- 

‘pression. 

BLESSED IS THE MAN. By Louis Zara. 
12mo. Indianapolis, Ind.: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill . $2.50. 

The rise of a Jewish immigrant 

in America. 


Mildred 
Harcourt, 


Literature and Essays 


CONCERNING BEAUTY. By 
Jewett Mather Jr. 12mo. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press. $3. 


Studies in esthetics. 


Frank 
LS ed 


MAKE IT NEW. By Ezra Pound. $8vo. 
New Haven. Conn.: Yale University 
Press. $3.75. 


A collection of essays written 
since 1912. 


Poetry and — 


CHORUS FOR SURVIVAL. 
Gregory. &vo. New York: Coviel- Friede. 
$2. 


A poem. 

WHITE MAGIC. By Violet Holmes-Tidy. 
12mo. t, Mich.: Laughing Dragon 
Preas. $1.23. 


A book of poems. Edition limited 
to 300 copies. 


CURES TAKEN BY A WOMAN. an 
usanna Valentine Mitchell. vo. 
York: Farrar & Rinehart. $2. 


A book of poems. 





METULAR. aaa, by Tauscher. ma. 4 
Christopher bliah- 
ing Ry “t1. —_ 
A drama in five acts. 

POEMS. bey Il. or, Isabel “—— house 
Toppin. Ohio: The Sun 
Publishing ye 
A second collection of verse. 

Philosophy and Religion 
Castet- 


A MINUTE A DAY. By Dr. L. L. 
ter. 12mo. Chicago, Ill.: Finch & McCul- 


Three hundred and_ sixty-five 
essays on the problems of life. 
TOWARD BELIEF. By Hoxte Neale Fair- 
chi i2mo. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. $1.75. 
A college professor states the rea- 
sons for his belief in Christianity. 


THE PHILOSOPHY 0, New ye 


J. aunt 
University Press. $2.50 

The philosophical significance of 
modern scientific conceptions. 


Juvenile 
IN THE SADDLE WITH UNCLE BILL. 
By Will James. 8vo. New York: Charlies 


Scribner's Sons. $2. 
The adventures of a boy and gir) 
on a Western ranch. With draw- 
ings by the author. 
WITH HARP AND LUTE. 
Jennings Thompson. i2mo. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25 
An anthology of poems ‘for Ro- 
man Catholic children. With illus- 
trations by Kate Seredy. 
THE THORNDIKE os Edited by 
E. L. Thornd 12mo. 


ike. 6 
York: D. Appleton-Cen 


a set, $1.50 a volume. 

The following volumes have been 
edited for children of about 9 
years old: ‘Andersen's Fairy 
Tales,’’ by Hans Christian Ander- 


New” York: 


sen; ‘‘Pinocchio,’’ by Carlo Col- 
lodi; ‘“‘A Wonder Book,’’ by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; ‘The Lit- 


tle Lame Prince,’ by Miss Mu- 
lock, and ‘“‘The Water Babies’’ 
by Charles Kingsley; ‘Black 
Beauty,’’ by Anna Sewell, and 
*‘Heidi,’’ by Johanna Spyri. 


Economics and Sociology 

A HISTORY OF THE LABOR MOVE- 
MENT IN CALIFORNIA. By Ira B. 
Crogs. 8vo. Berkeley, Calif.: University 
of California Press. $4 

A history of the labor movements 
in this State from the mission 
days to the present. 


THE SOCIAL IDEAS OF — 
EDUCATORS. By Merle Curt 12mo 
New York: Charies bner’s ites 33 


Report of the Commission on the 
School Studies. Part X. 

HIGH-LEVEL CONSUMPTION: 
havior; Its 


rugh. . 
Hill Book Company. 
A statistical study of the total 
outgo of the American consuming 
= during the period of 1909- 


ane FORMATION | OF CAPITAL. By 
Harold G. Mou 1 ‘ 
D. C.: The Sreskings a , $2.50. 
An analysis of factors involved in 
transforming ae savings into 
capital equip 

Coral a= a By wen = 

ew ork 

aes of the ed Hit Book "Goan 
pany. $1. 
The aioe urges limited capital- 
istic system in the control of the 
middle-class for America. 

GOLD AND PRICES. By George F. War- 

and Frank A Pearson. 8vo. New 

York: John Wiley & Sons. 5. 
A continuation of the discussion 
of fiscal policies begun in 
— To be published March 


rawiy AnD a a ae f z, By Co Carlie C. Zim- 

erman rampton. 8&vo. 

New York: ~_ 4 "wan . $3.50. 

A study in the sociology of re- 
construction. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK, IN- 
DEX. 1874-1933. 8vo. Ch Til.: The 
University of Chicago Press, for the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. $3. 


A cumulative index of the first 
sixty volumes of the journal. 


Education 


THE CHICAGO COLLEGE PLAN. By 
Chauncey Samuel Boucher. 8vo. Chicago, 
Iu.: The University of Chicago Press. $3. 
The organization and curricula of 
the College of the University of 
Chicago. 

THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 

UTIES OF THE 


Thomas McDowell Y per 
covers. Chicago, Ill.: The University - 
Chicago Press. $2. 

A study in educational adminis- 
tration. 


a. ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PRINCIPAL- 
SHIP. vers. Chicago, Revere craves. 8vo. Paper 
University of 

Chicago Press 


A study in public school history. 


Foreign Affairs 
JAPAN'S | PACIFIC MANDATE. By 1 Paul 
12mo. The M 


io yal 3." 
A study of Japan's administration 
of the Marshall, Mariana and the 
Caroline Islands in the West 
Pacific since the World War. 
INTERNATIONAL CROAMISA'TIO®. a 
R. Yorke Hedges. 12mo. New York: Pit- 
man Pubtehine » Gorperatien. $3 
a account of the development 
and administration of the new 
organs of international govern- 
ment provided by the covenant of 
the League of Nations. 
THE CASE ee ee von: 


George Bronson 
Appleton-Century Company. $3.50. 
A presentation of the claims of 


Manchukuo for foreign recog- 
nition. 
Government nt and Politics 


DELIVER US Sy -4 DICTATORS! By 
Robert. Philadelphia, Pa. 
University of Ponneyivesita Press. $2.50. 





An indictment of the Fascist 
and Communist governmental 
Systems. 


THE BLUE EAGLE FROM EGG TO 


EARTH. By Gene Hugh 8. Johnson. 
os New York: Doubleday, Doran & 


The story of the NRA experi- 
ment. To be published March 22. 





Music 
INTELLIGENT LISTENING TO MuUSIC. 


By William W. Johnson. 8vo. New York: 
Pitman Publishing Corporation. 


A guide to enjoyment and ap- 
preciation for all lovers of music. 





Science and Psychology 
PSYCHOLOGY AND HEALTH. By H. 
panteeer. a York: The Macmil- 
The importance of psychology as 
a link between doctor and patient. 
BUILDING YOUR LIFE. By M. E. Ben- 
nett. 8vo. New York: Whittlesey House 
of McGraw-Hill Book Company. $2.50 
Studies in self-discovery and self- 
direction. 


MENTAL HEALTH: Its Principles and 
Pract 


E. Howard 
D. 8 
$3.50. 


vo. New York: 


With emphasis on the treatment 
of mental deviations. 





Sports 

THE YEAR BOOK OF THE HORSE, 1934. 
aa by F. y. Svo. New 
Dodd. Mead & Co. $3.50 

A : cane of outstanding non-pro- 
fessional events in the field of 
horsemanship and racing during 
the past year. With illustrations. 





ee 


A TEXTBOOK OF EXPERIMENTAL AND 
THEORETICAL PSYCHO ~—-- 


A text for college students. 





Travel and Description 
ee die ae oo = 
12mo. Boston, 
Book Shop, 7 yo Re mg Place, United 
States agents for the Rye Press 
Toronto. $2.50. 
An account of a motor 
through Nova Scotia. Illustrated 
from photographs. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES OPEN 
THE PUBLIC. By Ralph Dutton 
Angus Hoilden thee. M 
oueheen Mifflin Company. $1. 75. 
A guide book. 
PROVENCE: From 


TO 
and 
ass. : 


Minstrels to the Ma- 


chine. By Ford Madox Ford. 8vo. Phila- 
oo. Pa.: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


A history and description. With 
illustrations by Biala. To be pub 
Pec March 21. 


LL-HOLE OF CREATION. By L. M. 
“Nesbitt. 8vo. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


4 The - re, of Abyssinian 
Danakil 


SPANISH RAGOLE- > AEE. B 
Starkie. 8vo. New York: 
Co. $3.50. 


= &.. w lakes 
ut 

A wanderer’s adventures in the 
North of Spain. 


New Editions and Reprints 

A ~— TO THE eS eee 

By Samuel G. Barton and William 
Barton Jr. 4 to. New York: Whittlesey 
House of the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. $3. 

A revised edition of this manual 
for amateur astronomers. 
LESS THAN KIN. By Charies Caldwell 
Dobie. 12mo. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. $2.50. 
A new edition of this novel of 
early California, with a foreword 
by Gertrude Atherton. 


trip | 


s — 

25 
AN INDISCRETION IN THE — OF 
AN y 12mo 
Md.: The Johns "Hopkins 


Baltimore, 
Press. $2. 
A novel published in England in 
1878, in the new Quarterly Maga- 
zine, and now published in Amer- 
ica for the first time, with intro 
duction and note by Carl J. 
Weber. 

AUTOMOTIVE ESSENTIALS. By Ray F. 
Kuns. 8vo. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company. . 

A new edition of this manual for 
automobile drivers, rewritten and 
revised. 

THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OFSEVOLU- 
TION. - te Hunt Morgan. 8vo 
New York W. Norton & Co. : 
A new oa enlarged edition of 
this study in biology, first pub- 
lished in 1932. 


ENGLAND’S HELICON, 1600. 1614. Edited 
by Hyder Edward Rollins. 2 volumes. 
8vo. Cambridge, 


Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $3 each. 
The first volume is a facsimile 


reprint of the edition of 1600, with 
the nine additional poems of the 
edition of 1614. The second vol- 
ume contains the introductions, 
notes and indexes. 

A THESAURUS OF SLAM. Compiled by 


ew ork: 
Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


A corrected edition. 

ARMY POSTS AND TOWNS. Compiled by 
Captain ivan. 8vo. Fort 
Thomas, Ky.: Published by the author. 
A revised edition of a directory 
and guide book to military posts 
in America and its territories. 


—$—$ 


Pamphlets 
THE LION’S SHARE. By James H. R. 
Cromwell. Pamphiet. Washington, D. C.: 


Sound Money League. 10 cents. 
An indictment of the Bank of 


England's monetary policy during 
the past few years. 


WHO’ WHO IN PRINTING IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANA a Part 
Ill. Compiled by David Gustafso Pam- 


, Pa.: Published. ’b 
ount 


the 
. 441 Sulgrave Road, - 


ington 


The third part of this biographical 
directory. 


NEW FISHES OBTAINED BY THE 
CRANE PACIFIC EXPEDITION. By Al- 
bert W. Herre. Pamphlet. > Ill. 
p. & wrens Museum of Natura! Histo "50 


Michestest descriptions. 


( Continued on Page 27 ) 


Funnier than you set} 


Etiquette for every Bedroom 
By DR. RALPH Y. NOPTON and ANNE BALLIOL 
$1: Hlvstroted - VANGUARD - 100 Sth Av., N.Y 


It’s Time Y OU Discovered: 
LI | e Begins At 
By WALTER FORTY 





















B.PITKIN 























book, one that is 


set aglow by a deep 


book from ali sides. 


outside their clubs. 


BY ROBERT T. MORRIS, M. D. 


@ “For those of you who love a good book re- 
gardless of toes it may step upon... a swinging 


alive, gay, epigrammatic, 


frank, illuminated by wit, and now and then 


love of animate as well as 


of inanimate nature—then FIFTY YEARS A 
SURGEON is precisely what the doctor or- 
dered”’!—-The N. Y. Sun. 


@ Nothing but the highest praise has been accorded this 
One of the joys of publishing lies in 
the fact that at rare intervals we have the privilege of 
presenting such a book as FIFTY YEARS A SURGEON. 
These memoirs give you many extraordinary stories—- 
familiar enough to veteran physicians, but seldom heard 


—The Publishers. 


e DUTTON 3.50 
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references. 


All advertisers in these col- 
umns are required to supply 








BOOK EXCHANGE 


Sete, lie. per word. Annou 
Atle space 


or broken lines, 





ncements containing 
$1.00 per line. 


Readers are requested to re- 
port unsatisfactory dealings 


with any advertiser. 











Bargain Offers 


Rare, First, De Luxe Editions 


Books Wanted 


Professional Services 


Professional Services 





BLACKF RIARS PRESS, 327 5th Av., N.Y.C., 
Near 33rd Street. Evenings. 
IMPORTANT. BOOK BARGAINS—NEW 

- AS ISSUED—QUANTITIES LIMITE 
James Stephens, Crock of Go 
Oil for the Lamps of China.......... 1.00 


Russian Theatre, Huntly Carter. Ill. 
Vasari Lives of Italian Artists Til. . 
Mother Goose, Rackham Inus. = ee si 69 
Aesop's Fables, Rackham Illus....... 1.69 
Huysmans, ee the Grain. Illus. .98c 
George Moore, Aphrodite in Aulis 98c 
Lysistrata, asuhaahene. Lindsay Il. 
Dr. Iwan Sexual Life (7.50). .1.98 
Roget's Thesaurus. Compiete Ed. Only. 98c 
Henri Barbusse, On Russia (2.40) BR 
Sex Hostility, Van de Velde (7.50)... .2.98 
Claude Debussy, Franz Liebich 98c 
Richard Strauss, Ernest 
Stuart Chase's Mexico 
Dr. Stekel, Sadism and M 
Dr. Stekel, Frigidity in Women. 2 Vol.4.88 
Psychopathia + cammns, Bg Krafft Ebing. .1.69 
Postage Sc per volume. Enclose Se. for 
bargain bulletins. C.O.D.’s accepted. 
ANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY, WITH 130 
page Gustave Dore illustrations. 
The famous Henry Cary transiation, 
which is considered ‘‘an English classic,’' 
with complete notes. 652 pages printed 
in large, clear type ($10.00). ppd. 
j one st ly in all literature ‘which 
achieves perfec —The Story of the 
World's Botner enna 
Write for FREE Catalogue! 
UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Established 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Herbert L. Bowman, Treas. & Mgr. 
THatT BOOK YOU WANT MAY BE IN 
our stock of 1,000,000 books. We spe- 
cialize in reference and education books. 
Our shelves also hold many out-of-print 
and other hard-to-find books. Come and 
inspect our low-priced stock. Special lists 
available ir English Literature, Econom- 
ics, History. the Classics and Biography. 
Bargain List 202 (Philosophy, Arts and 
Sciences) now ready. Tell us your wants. 
BARNES & NOBLE. INC., 105 5th Ave- 
nue at 18th Street, New. York. 
FRIEDMANS' SPECIAL OFFERS—RID- 
path’s History of World, 10 volumes, 
$14.50; ee of Architecture, Car- 
pentry and Building, 10 vd6lumes, $7.50; 
Biand’s Currier rs a =—= 00), Bn” 
National Gallery, 90 2 
volumes, $11.50; Late lg e vol- 
umes, ; Jewish Encyclo ja, 12 
volumes. $35.00; — for catalogue. 
West 23d St., New York. 








THE 














AMERIC ANA NEW CATALOGUE, OVER 
1900 ITEMS. MAILED FREE. SCHUL- 
TE’S BOOKSTORE. 80 FOURTH AVE. 





gn tng ag NATIONAL 
*“ Geographic Magaz y Edwin 
Buxbaum. Valu may al Bibliography, 
reprints, nentrated. $1. Free. ‘prospectus. 
Box Tree Press, 1.811 East Wood, 
waukee. 


NEW BGOK 





FREE BOOK BARGAIN LISTS. 


Superior Books, 201 W. _ 49th, ee 
FINE SECOND HAND BOOKS AT BAR- 
gain prices. Pag 2 asehegee 85T. 
mentioning ests. OWEN 
DAVIES. 3465 “North ‘Clerk 8t., Chicago. 
(Q'MALLEY'S BOOK STORE. 1,064 LEX- 
ington Av., 








Reaso 
and expert | service. oo evenings. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES OF BOOKS 
on scholarly subjects at bargain prices. 
L. Schucman, 31 West 46th. 


Out-of-Print 


ie SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS, STATION 
. New York City, specialize 
in “finding and quoting to you as prompt- 
iy as possibie any ‘Out-of-Print’ and 
‘‘Hard-to-Find’’ book that you particu- 
larly desire. Seventy-five per cent of our 
quotations are within the a Bw 
lished price and books are 
complete and clean song 
““Want"’’ list. No 














BACK TO YOUTH, OUT OF PRINT 
novels. Braddon, Reynolds, James. 
others in Beadies, Harpers, Select, Sea- 
side, others, libraries. No catalogue. 
Send story or offers wanted. Also have 
old story papers, New York Ledger, Golden 
Days, — published by Tousey, Munro, 
Eiverson, ers. Nathan, 351 Central 
Av., East "Orenee. New Jersey. 


[ISCOVER CORNELL BOOK SHOP, 


where you may browse at leisure among 
100,000 new and used books, prints, curios 





and magazines about the fine arts. Source 


material for-artists and 
nical and scientific list ready. 
nings. Book lovers welcome. 
366 West 23d St. WaAtkins 9-8292. 
UNUSUAL, SCARCE, OUT - OF - PRINT 
books on any eS Dae! found— 
Arts, Science Litera Magazine 
articles. Research Spusieiaes in charge. 
. Send list of wants—no obligation. M 
erate prices. Book Reséarch Bureau, 145 
Fast 23d 8St.. New York City. 
IST YOUR BOOK NEEDS WITH US 
without charge or obligation. Out of 


print and rare . Eng- 
lish publications, National Geographics, 
supplied promptly. Lowest PSS. Na- 
tional poyipte mee Service, 347 Fifth Av., 
N. ¥. CAledonia 5-0047. 











GCHOLARS AND COLLECTORS LIST 

*" their book wants for prompt service 
without obligation. Eugene Thumim, 245 
Fort Washington- Avenue, City. 

FORMER LIBRARIAN SPECIALIZES 
completing libraries, also procuring out- 
of-print books; reasonable. Rosen, 41 
Riverside Drive. city. 

Don't EXPERIMENT. 
books from day to ddy. Day's Book 
Service, Summit. New Jersey. 

OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS. STAMMER, 
Bookhunter, 61 Fourth Av., New York. 

Telephone STuyvesant 9-2448. 


BUY THOSE 











Back Numbers 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES; SPE- 

cialists since 1889. Abrahams Bookstore. 
141 Fourth Av., New York. 

SUPPLYING BACK NUMBERS | MAGA- 


zines our specialty. Mittler’s, 194 2d 
Av., New York. 








(CHAUCER HEAD cera gd CATA- 

logue Fourteen. Over 800 items; wee 
ern Firsts, Colored Plate Books and 
ety rare material. 
on purchases) 22 


ari- 
Price 10c iretuated 
East 55th. 





i CATALOGUE had FIRST EDITIONS, 
nm . ee, Santee now ready. 
ree on ues cade Bookshop, 
57 East seth." wad ” 
END FOR CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
from 16th to 20th centu Yaa 
Book Shop, 105 East 58th, N.Y. 
ae EDITIONS, FINE PRESS BOOKS, 
catalogues issued. Philip Duschnes, 507 
Fifth Avenue. 
NEW CATALOGUE, MODERN, FI 


editions. House of Books, Ltd., 
Madison Av. 











RST 
553 





Books—European Dealers 





1} First Editions 

M eous Boo oa 27, 

Books printed before 1800. Use 5c s amp. 

MARKS Co., & CHARING cross 

RD., LONDON, ENGLAND. 

tg BOOKSHOP, CAMBRIDGE, 

ng. May we advise you of important 

an subllentions? Are you on our mailing 
list for — of new and secon 


hand 
W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
SCARCE TRAVEL BOO KS FROM OLD 
libraries, including Americana; Cata- 
logue 49 post free. yrie Fletcher, New- 
port, Monmouthshire, Englan 
TREGASKIS & SON, 66 GREAT RUSSELL 
Street, London, WCl. Catalo 1014. 
Fine printing. Eating & 





h books. 
Drinking, etc. 





AUTOGRAPHS. CATA- 
Jogues free. Reginald Atkinson, 188 
Peckham Rye, London, England. 

ERMAN BOOKS, SECOND HAND. CAT- 


alogue free. Katz, Kleistr. 29, Berlin 
_ 62, Germany. 











nese of Other ations 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF FRENCH 
books. Latest arrivals Fiction, Juven- 
iles and Art books, as well as all kinds 
of magazines, fashion and literary. 
LIBRAIRIE DE FRANCE. 
In the Maison Francaise 
610 Sth Av., N. Y. Tel. Cirele 77-2150. 
FRENCH BOOKS OF ALL FRENCH PUB- 
lishers; over 500,000 in stock. All rare 
unusual! editions. LOWEST 
alogue 20c (stamps). 
STORE. 556 Madiso 
York’s LARGEST French h_Booksho Op.’ 


L|BRAIRIE FRANCAISE, COIN DE 
France (French book store), 14 West 48th 
St.. New York. Everythin in French 
books and magazines. Catalog monthly. 
We supply Universities, Libraries, ools 
at wholesale price. 
‘SFFEADQUAR RTERS FOR FRENCH LIT- 
erature,"" THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 
202 West 96th St.. New York. Riverside 
9-3732. aotanneens on any French books 
cheerfully «iven. 


ey gece aga AND DANISH 














mus and cards. 
Engieh’ by Seandinavien authors. Cata- 
_logues free_ free. Bonnier's. 561 3d Av 
Books OOKS ABOUT RUSSIA PRE-WAR AND 
a n PUBLICATIONS in ENGLISH 
AND USSIAN. Rosen, 410 Riverside 
Drive, aCity, 
FRENCH BOOKS, OVER 1,000 TITLES 
' at 50c. Maurois, Morand. Colette, &c. 
cetemone. Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington 
. Boston. 
Russian BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. SPEC- 
ify vour desiderata. Bolan, 17 East 
45th, New York. 

















| Specialists 
| Ts BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET ELSE- 

where—Members have access to a large 
and growing collection of rare, scarce, 
out- of-oriak and curious books; iimited. 
privately pripted editions and unabridged 
transiations; give age and occupation 
when writing for particulars and lists. 
| a peas Biblion, 15 East 45th St., New 

ork. 


ASTROLOGICAL, OCCULT, NUMEROL- 
strange sub- 








ameibhen. Macoy 


plies, fraternal Jewelry. a. 
est ew 


—s Co., 





JROSICRUCIAN WISDOM TEACHINGS 

direct from the fraternity itself; ex- 

tension courses in spiritual science and 

mysticism guide to constructive living 

and self-development; booklet on request. 

ty of Rosicrucians, Inc. 

_10ist St., New York. 

WwHo WHO WERE YOUR ANCESTORS? FAM- 

ities traced. Write . A. Merriam, 

See. 70 Weston Road. Marbiehead. 
Mass 

QccuLTIsm — MYSTICIBM_ASTROLOGY 

—Orientalia. Gateway, 30 East 60th, 

+ New York. Books bought. 


Books for Writers 








321 West. 


THoOMs & ERON, INC. 
A corporation with more than forty years’ 
experience in New York City. The 
ge A and distributors of standard works 
in sets and second-hand books in the 
market to buy for 
worth in meee or smal! 
lots. Entire private, libraries bo t. 
The adv to the — of 


advan accru 
books in dealin with a large concern are 
obvious. 
THOMS & ERON, INC., NRA, 
89 Chambers St. (near Broadway), 
New York ay 
Telephone WOrth 2- -8-9. 


country. We are = the 
oper cash books o 





[JDAUBER 4 PINE BOOKSHOPS, INC. 
Internationally known book-buyers are 


always buy for cash at Best 


to 
Market Prices entire libraries or small 
boo 


American Historical 


movais at our expe 


Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc., NRA. 
66 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
Phones ALgonquin 4-7880-7881. 





i 


Books BOUGHT ON ANY SUBJECT. 
ANY QUANTITY, ANY PRICE. 
Art, Americana, Philosoph 


P. 
Wickersham 


Books: BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 
We will buy miscellaneous books, first 
editions, standard sets, i 
fine bindings; very hi 


ORE, 

VOlunteer 5-2130-2131. 

HE CADMUS BOOK SHOP, INC., SPE- 
cialists in Americana, buy Loca) His- 
tories, Genealogies, Overland, Western and 
Indian Narratives, Colonia] and Revolu- 
tionary ww gpk Newspapers, pamphiets, 
maps. est prices for single items 
of merit or aa lidraries. Call or write, 
18 West 56th St., N. Y. C. Clrcle 7-8082. 


Books WANTED — CASH; IMMEDIATE 
removal with automobiles; no packing; 

-_ > Doemetly. Entire libraries or mis- 
eous ; modern, sets fiction. 

our objective. Hart's 
2,592 Broadway. Riverside 





iS oeemanenen 
Bookshop, 
9-8288. 
F'RstT EDITIONS, INSCRIBED BOOKS, 

autograph letters, manuscri {m 
tant American and English au rs. 
chased at all times. Harry Stone, 
East 58th. 

EVIEW COPIES FICTION, NON-FIC- 

tion, guaranteed; no resale; any quan 
tity: purchased regularly; cash. Blilings 
5-9185 or W mes. 


r- 
24 








Autographs 


. ae F. MADIGAN, INC., 2 EAST 
54TH STREET. CORNER 5TH AVE- 
o Jeading dealer and ex- 
pert in autographs of celebrities, is pre- 
pared to pay highest prices, spot cash, 
tor autograph letters and documents in 
small or large res a list of 
what you issued. 
THOMAS F. MADIGAN. ON. _-- 
to a F. ae ‘established 888), 
2 Eus th Str w York. Telephone 
F noel 2- 1812. 


AMERICAN AUTOGRAPH SHOP, 
ley 








RID- 


k, Pa. purchases 
American historical and iiterary 
manuscripts 


= Lette documents, , 
ree and aanentl collections. Fine single 
pieces. Entire estates. Traveling repre- 
sentative. Important catalogues monthly 
and bimonthly. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 501 MADISON 
Av., N. Y. C.. Established 1887. Deal- 
er in autographs. Collections of all sizes 
bought and sold. Publisher ‘‘The Col- 
lector."" Sample copy free. 
UTOGRAPHS — LITERARY, AISTORI. 
cal; bought and sold; important cata 
logues upon request. John Heise Auto. 
graphs (Est. 1885). Syracuse. | N 
ADELINE ROBERTS, 44 WEST 9TH ST... 
New York, buys and sells Autographs 
of Famous Persons. Lists issued 
AUTOGRAPHS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
for cash. CAnmeote. BOOS: 
SHOP, 105 East 598th 8t., N. Y. 














Bookbinding 


ALL KINDS BOOKBINDERY AND 8LIP 
cases by French master a. 
Finest work guaran ACQUES 
NOSCO, 79 Sth Av., ALgon- 
quin 4-7027. 
GLIPCASES — PROTECT YOUR ne 
able books, autographs, pam ts, &c., 
in custom-made cases. Write for rticu- 
lars. Prairie Bookshop Bindery, for particu: 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES, 
library, artistic bookbindings, request 
illustrated literature. Eggeling, East 
lith, N. Y. Cc. STuyvesant 9-3083. 
CONRAD BAILER, 250 THIRD AV.— 
Commercial), private library work, leath- 
er, cloth bindin ng. GRamerc 5-2674. 
ORLIES, MACY & CO., 441 PEARL 8T., 
New York. Bookbinding Magazines, 
Periodicals, Fine Books. Est. 1857. 





anteed. 
New York. 

















,GCARCE AIR MAIL AND nanan 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH. poem 
family history sketches from tw -- 
records, with coat-of-arms, $12.50. State 
SS ae name and county. “wi 
amilies and ro ted 


ical Research 

ing, Washington, D. C. 

your STORIES, NOVELS, BOOKS 
placed, criticized. edited, ene. New 


Authors personally assisted in 
and publication. PUBLISHERS’ GENCY, 
ERTS ney Agent, 


LA 
55 West 42d St., New Yor 


SS WEIL, pen AGENT. 
Books, stories, articles and verse criti- 
cized and marketed. Play and scenario 


yo a aoa THE * WORK. 
SHOP. Inc., 570 Lexington Av., New York. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE—MAN- 
uscri excellently typed, revised, criti- 
cized; intelligent raonal attention. 
on RESNIKOFF, 113 West 42d. 














MANUSCRIPTS INTELLIGENTLY Typed, 
Revised. 5,000 words $1. Elizabeth 
Urmancy, 246 246 Fifth Avenue. (212) 
NEw YORK MANUSCRIPT BUREAU, 
70 Fifth Avenue. 





. CRITICAL REVIEWS, ESSAYS. 
book reports, articles written to definite 
requirements. Research, ghost-writing, 
bib) — Bree —s: 20 


yas reasonab rates. 
ae Lt ERARY SERVICE, “y80 "West 





(OMPORTTION OF ARTICLES. PAPERS. 
Theses, Reviews, our specialty; concen- 
trating on service to busy professionals. 
Critical clients appreciate our literary ser 
vice. Authors Research Bureau, 516 Fifth 
Av., New York. 
TYPESETTING AND PRINTING OF 
books for yoy aod authors is our 
specialty. can save you considerable 
money. Craft Press, 342 East Sth Bt., 
N. Y. RHinelander 4-9187. 
MANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, MIMEO- 
graphing. revision; efficient, inexpen- 
sive. Margaret W Broadway. 
ALgonquin 4-1772. 
MANUSCRIPTS, DETAILED ATTEN- 
tion; neatly ty > comes: ; iaeeive. 
Ruth Toffier, 
3-6120. 








EXPERT SER- 
Reasonable rates. American Reg- 
726 Jackson Place, Washington, 


NCESTRY TRACED. 
vice. 





istry. 
D. C. 








STAMP and CO 


Stamp selections sent 
promptly. Section 2350 of the 
penalty for property obtained 





on approval 


IN EXCHANGE 


— be returned 
Postal Lawe extreme 
by fraud or "tales pretenses. 








O'n OWN U. 8S. ASSORTMENTS 
a perfect stamps, all different. 
25 U. 8. tage moun 


ted in book 


6.25 
Send 3c stamp for free —= u; 8S. List. 
Weiskopf, Inc., 503 Sth i. i. . am 





Beautiful Uruguay ‘‘flying horse’’ air 
mail and scarce Guatemala triangle are 
included in our big packet of 60 different 

Grand Li . 
F Colonies, 


th 
Stamp Co. (Dept. 15), Camden, New Y 


ay cng LOT Or er HUN- 
of stamps uch as Abyssinia 

‘amadimbed, Asorbailan (Land of Mys- 

tery), Corea (Beauty), Latakia 

Afghanistan. Everything 10c 

groves. Mercury Co., 1827-T Amethyst 

_, so. =. =. 








GENSATIONAL BARGAINSB! PACKET 
Air mail, ten countries. Nyasaland, 
Inhambane, Eritrea, etc.; everything, only 
10c to approval applicants. BRIGGS 
109-16 113th St., Department 4, 
Park, New Yo 
TANGANYIKA, ERITREA, MONGOLIA; 
Hyderabad, Cochin, four complete sets, 
128 different. Dime, when requesting ap- 
provals. — Box 113, West New York, 
New Je 
HE aoe 
ferent stamps catalogin 
10c. Approvais includ 
86E, Jamaica, : 
CHAKARI, COMPLETE SET OF NINE 
Se. 10c to approval applicants. 
F. Stern, on ee t Bt, pt. 65, 
et, L. 
H'GH- GRADE APPROVAL U. 8. AND 
foreign for reliable -applicants. Dean 
Company, Box 275, Larchmont,  - 
U ~ COMPLETE SET PARCEL POST. 
_o™? le to $1.00, 12 stamps, $3.00. 
HORACE PAINE. Westport, Conn. 
300 DIFFERENT STAMPS, 20c; 600, 
50c; 1,100, $1; 2 
Onken, 630 79th 8t.. 
FREE- -80-PAGE UNITED STATES LIST. 
: . Harris & Co., Dept. 66, Transit 
Bide., Boston, Mass. 
U S PRICE LIST (2ND EDITION). 
: * Send 3c stamp. Dietz, 135 West 42d. 


Oxnone 








IN REVIEW! 200 DIF- 
over $4.00, only 
THOLE, Box 


























Stamps Wanted 


ARE ONE OF THE LARGEST CASH 

buyers for stamps. 

CROSS STAMP CO., 

156 Market 8t. Newark. N. J 
LLECTIONS, ACCUMULATIONS, ANY 
country, bought. WALTER GISIGER. 

80 Nassau St. BEekman 3-0938. 








Stamp Auctions 


EXTRAORDINARY AUCTION SALE. 
March 20-23. Over 2,000 lots of U. 8., 
1,000 Foreign. Nae Free Lexington 
Stamp Co., In 502 Lexington Avenue, 

a a> ae 








Coins 


(COIN COLLECTING: THE NUMISMATIST 
invites your subscription. Published 
test news on this interesting 

history and art. 





iptro- 
ly .00.. Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association, Suite 8, 95 
_ Fifth Ay Avenue, N. Y. 
NEWEST COIN AND STAMP STORE. 
Large Stock. Buy- 2 HANS SERGL, 








CATALOG OF HOME STUDY BOOKS AND 
particulars of Dr. Esenwein's famous 
forty lesson course in Short-Story Writing 
free. Write today. Home ence 
School, Dept. 26, Springfield, Mass. 
LDEST WRITERS’ 
clem, revision, typing. 
books; we 
founder. Agnes M. 
critic. Franklin, Ohio. 





General Items 


(COLLECTION OF SEVEN THOUSAND 
Civil War photographs on 11”x14” mounts. 





$1.98. Languages 
15 West 18th 8t., New York 





Marine Publications 


Educational 


Prints and Etchings 


ee FLOWER vaca COLLEGE, 

and city view Currier & Ives. 

ay Old Print Dashanee, 11 East 48th. 

CHINGS—BENSON, HASSAM, HEINTZ- 

elman. Cameron, Bilampied. Briscoe, 
others. Guy Mayer, 578 Madison Av. 


Press Clippings 


QLDEST AND BIGGEST PRESS CLIP- 
ping bureau in the world. Only bureau 
operating svecial literary department as- 
suring publishers and authors —_ ser- 
vice obtainable anywhere. Romei 220 
West 19th St. 














Printing 
(COMMERCIALLY PROFITABLE MANU- 
scripts accepted for publication. We 


manufacture books for authors. Alliance 
Press. 114 W. 32d 8t.. New York. 








GHIP MODEL BUILDING. PROFUBELY 
ge gy <= free. Marine Re- 
search Socie ty. Dept. 3. Salem, Mass. 

MARINE SOOKE NEW, OLD, BOUGHT. 


sold. Catalogues. Alfred Paine, 3386 
Lexington Av. 





HOMES OF ANCIENT TIMES. ACCU- 
~ scale of an Egyptian, a 
1 h house 


Roma 

asennad on cardboard, ra) colored, 
cut out and set up. Write for details and 
prices to University Museum, 

Spruce Sts.. Philadelphia. 








Bookplates 


ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES. 
designs on antique 
loaned for 10c. 
Yellow Springs. 





BEAUTIFUL 
paper. Album 
Antioch Bookplaters. 
Ohio. 





137 Fulton 8t.. N. Y¥ 
COIN COLLECTIONS, 





BOUGHT AND 
Stack’s, 690 6th 


THE BLACK BELGIAN MOURNING 
STAMP for Ki Albert was issued in 
such small quantities that even now dea!l- 
ers scramble for it in vain. It will surely 
be a real rarity in the future. We offer 
@ superb copy, together with the beautiful 
portrait set Brazil 1906 (5 values) ana 
complete set Victor Emmanuel oy 
ratives of Italy, all for only 10c to 
proval applicants. GLOBUS STAMP co. 
268 4th Ave.. Dept. 56. New York. N. Y 
"an a. MIXTURES BY THE 1,000. 





. Mention 
MARKS STAMP CO., Toronto. 





:| SAtaea U. 8. $2 WINE STAMP IS IN. 
cluded in our ~ A, Packet of 65 different 
—— from Ken 


Sent free = approval appli- 
cants. Send lOc to cover mailing expenses 
Cosmos Stamp. * 87-T Nassau 8St.. N. Y. C 

cinta 8 COMPLETION! 5 

sets Imperial & Soviet 

Resse i916, 1917, “r918. ye’ a issues. 

all for 10¢c. PEARSON . 68 Nas- 
sau St., Dep't 33. New vorx 


200 MIXED U. 8. REVENUES, MANY 
varieties, 25c postpaid. Visit the 





and Radio Shop, 2,519 
Webeter Av., ronx 


FI A Es 
SPANISH GUINEA SET OF SEVEN, IN- 
cluding the highest value 10 Peseta, 
to approval applicants. Value Stamp 
seg Grand Centra! Aonex, 

o 


New 
35, 000 VARIETIES %C UP. THREE 


Costa Rica triangles. 10c to ap- 
roval applicants. Keigwin Stamptime. 
ineland, 

GERMANY. “PRICE AND CHECK LIST. 

Varieties, errors and shades listed. Price 

10c. Cross Stamp Co., 156T Market &t., 
Newark, N. J. 

PACKETS 4c TO ile. LIST FREE.” 60 

different stamps. Sc to approval appli- 

——,. Danelius, 73% Esther. Worces- 

ass 














JLLUSTRATED U. 8. LIST S0c. LARGE 
U. 8. price list free. STANLEY GIB- 
BONS, Park Row. New York. 
GOOD BRITISH COLONIES. 25 
cents. with 4 aber H. H. Wheeler. 
_ 28 For Forest, New lew Britai tain , Conn. 
FREE UNITED STATES PRICE. LIST 
50 pages choice items. Home Stamp Co., 
Box 1! é _Bost Mass. 
447) ARKS"’ 
P meme... 
Hammonton, 











SET 10 IN 
$1.00; 75, 
N. J. 


SO DIFF... COM- 
$2.50. LARUE, 





Stamps—European Dealers 


POLAND, FIRST HAND, PRICES PER 
100 packets, 100 different, $9; 200 dif 
ferent, $48; 300 ge $180; 400 dif- 
ferent, $600. Mull Wolezanska 212. 
Lodz, Poland. 
FINE SELECTION OF THE RARE 
stamps of any country sent on approval 
at 75% discount off catalogue prices; ref- 
erences. G. P. Waitt, Whitstable, Engian d. 
200 DIFFERENT SWITZERLAND AND 
Liechtenstein, magnificent collection 
of beautiful picture stamps, only 4 as 
with order. Octtel. Lucerne, Switzerland 
AIRMAIL. 150 DIFFERENT. $3: 200 
different, $4.75; 300 different, $9, post- 
paid. Superb coliection. Altmann. Ha- 
gelsbergerstr. 10c, Berlin, Germany. 
Woe a ag gee nal aan 33 


logue value, Se HM - 
Josef Wendl, “Sesdeee. ~ 4 
Bavaria. 

SURPRISE COLLECTION, $30 
value $5. All genuine. 
Bachstr. 5, Berlin 87, Germany. 

os ae NOVELTIES, USED. UN- 

Best rates. Lists free. Hodek, 

Vienne 21/1, Austria. 

EMAND MY PRICE LIST. ARTHUR 




















SCOTT 
Vollrath, 














sold. Catalogue 10c. 
AV., 7 


Korczyn, Wallemsteinstr. 5, Vienna XX. 
Austria. 
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New 


The New York Times: 


book page. 


In my opinion Mr. 








SN ei NN OOS ws Ow 


LO 


The Post Box Bookshop | 
29 E. 48th Street ) 


May I extend my congratulations and thanks to The 
New York Times for the general excellence of its weekday 


John Chamberlain is doing the kind of job that | 
feel sure is of interest to the intelligent reader, and also 
of assistance to me in serving my customers. 


Chambe 


force in the popularizing of modern literature. 
Very truly yours, 


all 


ll a ge gt a lal 


York 


March 6, 1955. 


rlain is a constructive 


(Signed) Henr:elte Walter. 
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~<sea~ Queries and Answers ~co~ 


This department is designed to 
assist in the location of com- 
plete versions of poems and their 
sources, the names of authors, 
&c., which cannot be found 
through the usual channels of 
anthologies and books of refer- 
ence. THe Times receives a 
great many more queries than it 
can publish. It endeavors, there- 
fore, to select those of the 
greatest general interest. Queries 
should be addressed to the Editor 
of Queries and Answers, New 
York Times. They should be writ- 
ten on one side of the paper only 
and must contain the name and 
address of the writer as evidence 
of good faith. Requests for poems 
that appeur in these columns 
must be accompanied by postage. 





QUERIES 


“Near Lights and Far Lights” 
L. F. desires the poem 
which was published in 

@ ®n early issue of The 

Smart Set which con- 

tained this line: ‘‘Near lights and 
far lights, and every light a home.”’ 





“If ] Ever Drink Water” 


M. B. wants to know which poem 
of Sydney Smith’s contains the fol- 
lowing line: ‘‘If I ever drink water 
while this may last, may I never 
again drink wine.’ 


“Temorrow” 


B. J. S. desires the poem which 
appeared recently in a Newark 
newspaper entitled ‘“Tomorrow,”’ 
which tells of the sins of procrasti- 
nation. 


“Bring Me Back the June Time” 


M. A. P. wants the author’s name 
and complete text of the poem 
which contains these lines: 


Bring me back the June time 
Of a Summer long ago— 

The fairest, sunniest Summer 
That even I should know. 


“Through the Thunder—<A Voice” 


V. M. wishes to locate the follow- 
ing lines, probably from one of 
Browning's poems: 

So through the thunder comes a 
human voice 
Saying, ‘‘Oh heart, 

heart beats here 
Face my hands fashioned—see it in 
myself 

Thou hast no power nor may’st 

conceiver of mine, 
But love I gave thee with myself to 
love 

And thou must love me who have 

died for thee.” 


I made, a 





“Fina, the Warrior” 
E. F. requests a poem about 
Finn, heroic warrior of Ireland, 


which appeared in a magazine a 
few years ago. 





“When I View My Fellow Man” 


R. V. C. desires the complete 
peem and the name of its author, 
of which the first line is: 


Perhaps my faith is like my race 
and the last line 


When I view by fellow man, Lord 
give me charity. 





“Man’s Internal Care” 


S. C. O. wishes the source of the 
following lines: 


If every man’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 

How many would our pity share, 
Who have our envy now”? 


“Life Is But Once” 

G. S. B. would like to know the 
name of the author of the lines: 
Life is but once; drink the. cup; 

wear the roses; live the verses. 





“A Government of Law” 
“They Whom I Benefit” 


H. B. S. wishes the source of Reon 
following quotations: 
“This is a government of law and 
not of men. 
“They whom I benefit injure me 
most.’’ 





Clive of India 
H. C. D. wishes the poem deal- 
ing with Clive of India in which 
some one asks him if he was ever 
afraid and he replies with the story 
of the time when he was a young 
cleik. and accused an officer of 





cheating. One of the lines was: 
“You forced a card and cheated.’’ 


“Mankind Unfair” 


M. M. is anxious to locate the au- 
thor and the name of the Scotch 
poem which contains these lines: 
You'll try the world soon, my lad, 

And, Andrew, dear, believe me, 
You'll find mankind unco unfair 

And mickle sair they'll grieve ye. 








ANSWERS 


“The Day It Rained” 

OMAS F. FARRELL, 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: I send the 

poem ‘“‘The Day It Rained’’ 

desired by W. H. O. in the 
issue for Feb. 24. The poem was 
written by John Gere Jaynes of Ber- 
wick, Pa., who died about twelve 
years ago. He wrote this poem and 
some others while at Princeton Uni- 
versity. The first of the four stan- 
zas follow: 


We were seated on the floor 

The day it rained, 

I was seven, she was four, 

The day it rained; 

I broke her china doll, 

She tore my pictures from the waill, 
And we never cared at all 

The day it rained. 





“A Little Girl” 


Mrs. SARAH M. SEARING, Au- 
burn, N. Y.: The poem desired by 
G. H. R. (Feb. 10) is entitled ‘‘How 
Happy I'll Be.’’ The copy I have 
is from Sanders’s Union Fourth 
Reader (1863). The author’s name 
is not given. The poem has five 


-eight-tine 


stanzas. The one quoted, 

not quite correctly, by G. H. R. 
is the first. The closing stanza is: 
‘Tis thus we journey from youth 

to age, 
Longing to turn to another page, 
Striving to hasten the years away, 
Lighting our hearts with the fu- 

ture’s ray, 


| Hoping on earth till its visions fade. 


Wishing and waiting, through sun 
and shade, 
But turning, ‘when earth's last tie 
is riven, 
To the beautiful rest of a fadeless 
eaven. 


J. A. Stewart, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Jess S. Kellogg, Corning, N. Y.; 
Sarah H. Dolan, New York City; 
Angeline Scott Donley, Bridgeport, 
Conn., and Mrs. James Hammond, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., sent copies 
of this poem. 


“Let Me Be a Little Kinder” 


Mrs. B. GOULD, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Kindly be advised that through 
some misunderstanding the poem, 
‘Let Me Be a Little Kinder,’’ was 
sent to you under my name as its 
author, which I am not. 

Miss Louella D. Everett, Boston, 
Mass., informs us that the title of 
this poem is ‘‘A Creed’’ and that it 
is by Edgar A. Guest and may be 
found on page 130 of his first book, 
“Breakfast Table Chat.’’ It has 
three eight-line stanzas. Mrs. 
Thomas W.*Rogers, New London, 
Conn., sent the complete poem, 
without identifying the author. 
The first two stanzas are as we 
printed them on Feb. 10, except 
that ‘‘sister’’ should be changed to 
“brother’’ in the sixth line of the 
second stanza. The third stanza 
reads: 


Let me be a little sweeter, 
Make my life a bit completer, 
By doing what I should do 
Every minute of the day; 
Let me toil without complaining, 
Not.a humble task disdaining, 
Let me face the summons calmly 
When death summons me away. 
“Soli, Soli, Soli” 
CAROLUS T. CLARK, Westfield, 
mm. d-: Herewith a translation of 
‘Soli, Soli, Soli,’’ requested by E. 
C. in your issue of Feb. 10. ‘I am 
the sun's, and for the sun I am as 
the sun.’’ A freer translation is as 
follows: ‘‘I am the sun’s, and when 
in the sunlight, I tell time as the 
sun does.’’ ‘‘Soli’’ is the dative 
case of the Latin word ‘‘sol,’’ mean- 
ing ‘‘sun’’; the three datives are a 
dative of possession, a dative of 
reference and a dative of purpose. 
The copula ‘‘sum,’’ meaning ‘I 
am,’ is frequently omitted in the 
present indicative. 
Other correspondents have sent 
less complete explanations of this 
inscription. 


“Winds of the World” 


JEAN KINGSBURY, Swarth- 
more, Pa.: The second poem re- 
quested by B. E. in your issue of 
Jan. 27 is ‘“‘The Wind's Way,’’ by 
Richard Le Gallienne. It may be 
found in his book, ‘‘The Junkman 
and Other Poems,’’ published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. (now 
Doubleday, Doran & Co.), and also 








in Burton Stevenson’s ‘“*The Home 
Book of Modern Verse.’’ The poem 
follows: 


THE WIND’S WAY. 
By Richard Le Gallienne. 
The winds of the world for a little 


season 
Blew us together heart to heart, 
But now, alas! with the wind’s 
unreason, 
The winds of the world must blow 
us apart. 
And thou to the north, and I to 
the south, 


Must wander away into loveless 


lands, 
With a last long anguish of mouth 
on mouth, 
And a last despair of dissevered 
hands. 


O winds of the world that blew us 


together 
Winds of the world that blow us 
apart, 
Will it ever again be lovers’ 
weather, 
Shall we. ever again be heart to 
heart 





“I Felt It Was Glory” 


ARTHUR SLESINGER, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: The poem from which 
F. H. M. quotes in the issue of 
Feb. 17, is by Lord Byron, entitled 
“Stanzas: Written on the Road 
Between Florence and Pisa.’’ They 
may be found in any standard col- 
lection of Byron's poems, and also 
under the title ‘‘All for Love”’ in 
Palgrave’s ‘‘Golden Treasury.’’ The 
first verse of the poem, which con- 
sists of four stanzas, follows: 


Oh! talk not to me of a name great 
in ry; 

The days of our youth are the days 
of our glory; 

And the myrtle and ivy of sweet 
two-and-twenty 

Are worth all your laurels, though 
ever so plenty. 


Answers to this inquiry were re- 
ceived from Robert M. Smith, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Grace Galbraith 
Johnson, Saranac Lake, N. Y.; W. 
Patterson Atkinson, East Orange, 
N. J.; Mrs. A. T. Dildilian, Thomp- 
sonville, Conn.; T. F. Weeks, 
Waterville, Me., and Willia V. 
Holohan, New York City. 





“Herein Is Love” 


Mrs. CHARLES WELLESLEY 
HAZARD, St. Davids, Pa.: An- 
swering L. A. R.'’s request for a 
copy of ‘‘Herein Is Love"’ I enclose 
a copy: 


HEREIN IS LOVE 
By Susie M. Best. 


Herein is love: to take this strange 
sweet thing 

That we call life, 
sake to fling ~ 

It to that outer darkness men deem 
death 

That love may have a longer, sweet- 
er breath; 

To face with unaffrighted heart the 
gloom, 

The terror and the agony of doom. 


and for love’s 


Herein is love: to lift another's 


cross, 
To of away the gold and keep the 


To ona into dust the worm of 
self, 

To crowd its clam’rings on the 
soul's back shelf; 

Nor let it ever dare upraise 
head, 

Deny its every call till it lies dead. 


its 


Herein is love: to strip the shoul- 


ders bare, 

If need be, that a frailer one may 
wear 

A mantle to protect it from the 
storm, 


To bear the frost-king’s breath so 
one be warm; 

To crush the tears 
sweet to shed, 

And smile so others may have joy 
instead. 


it would be 


Herein is love: to daily sacrifice 
The hope that to the bosom closest 


lies; 

To mutely bear reproach and suffer 
wrong, 

Nor lift the voice to show where 
both belong, 

Nay, now, nor tell it e’en to God 
above, 

Herein is love, indeed, herein is 
love. 


Nan Chambers Abram, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., sent two stanzas of this 


poem. 


“The Gluttenous Duck” 

Mrs. JANE C. LOGIE, New York 
City: I enclose a copy of the 
poem requested by W. F. K. in 
the issue for Feb. 17. It was writ- 
ten by Miss Taylor, and may be 
found in Bell’s ‘‘Standard Elocu- 
tionist."" There are eleven stanzas 





of four lines each, the first of 


which is: 


A duck once had got such a habit 
of stuffing, 

That all the day long she was 

panting and puffing; 
And, by every creature who did 
her crop see, 

Was thought to be galloping fast 

for the dropsy. 

James McNally, Forest Hills, 
N. Y., also sent a copy of the poem, 
and James E. Gourley, New York 
City, supplied the reference. 





“Hear the Stroke of Eight” 


RICHARD L. KELTON, Van 
Buren, Ark.: The poem desired by 
M. G. in your issue of Feb. 24 is 
A. E. Housman’s ‘‘A Shropshire 
Lad.’’ The lines quoted are from 
the seventh stanza of the ninth 
canto: 


So here I'll watch the night and 
wait 


To see the morning shine, 

When he will hear the stroke of 
eight 

And not the stroke of nine. 


This reference was also given by 
Spencer Brown, Hartford, Conn.; 
Houston Martin, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Charlies J. Smith, Lexington, Ky., 
and Junius Cooper. 





“Chained in the Market-Place” 


ELIZABETH V. KENNEY, Fall 
River, Mass.: The poem asked for 
by W. K. E. in your issue of Feb. 
17 is ‘“‘The African Chief,’’ by Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, and may be 
found in any standard collection of 
his works. It consists of eight 
stanzas of eight lines each, begin- 
ning: 

Chained in the 
stood, 

A man of giant frame, 

Amid the gathering multitude 

That shrunk to hear his name. 


H. F. Carson, Saltsburg, Pa., 
writes that the note printed with 
the poem in his edition of 1884 says 
that the story related had its origin 
a ‘African Repository” of April, 

1825. 

«Answers to this inquiry were re- 
ceived from a number of readers. 


market-place he 





“Out in the Cold World” 


Mrs. EDWARD FLOOD, Flush- 
ing, L. I.: The poem requested by 
F. A. C. in your issue of Feb. 24 is 
‘Driven From Home,’’ by Will S. 
Hay and was one of the sentimental 





songs of the Eighteen Seventies. 
The first stanza is as follows: 


Out in this cold world, out in the 
street, 

Asking a penny of each one I meet. 

Shoeless I wander about through 
the day 

Wearing my young life in sorrow 
away. 

No one to help me, no one to love, 

No one to pity me, none to caress. 

Fatherless, motherless, sadly -l 
r 


oam. 
A child of misfortune, I’m driven 


from home. 


Answers were also received to this 
query from Mrs. Susie A. Geog- 
hagan, Palisade Park, N. J.; A. K. 
White, New York City; T. F. Lyon, 
New York City; Mrs. B. Buse, New 
York City; Mrs. Ida H. Sadtler. 


“I Mailed It With the Thunder” 


W. C. CRANGIE, Mattapan, 
Mass.: The quotation for which 
M. G. asked in the issue for Feb. 
24 is from ‘‘The Seminole’s Reply,’ 
a poem written by George Wash- 
ington Patten (1808-1882). The au- 
thor fought in the Mexican War 
and in the Seminole War of 1855- 
1857. The first stanza follows: 
Blaze with your serried columns! 

I will not bend the knee! 

The shackles ne’er again shall bind 

‘The arm which now is free. 

I’ve mailed it with the thunder, 

When the tempest muttered low; 
And where it falls, ye well may’ 

dread 

The lightning of its blow! 








“Gigantic Smile” 
ELEANOR BOYKIN, New York 


City: The quotation, slightly mis- 
asked for by H. W. B. 
in the issue for Feb. 17 is from 


Robert Browning’s ‘‘James Lee,”’ 

Section VII, ““‘Among the Rocks.”’ 

This part of the poem reads: 

Oh, good gigantic smile 0’ 
brown old earth, 

This Autumn morning! 

sets his bones 

To bask i’ the sun, and thrusts out 
knees and feet 

For the ripple to run over in its 


the 


How he 


m ; 
Listening the while, where on the 
heap of stones 
The white breast of the sea-lark 
‘ twitters sweet. 


‘‘James Lee’’ was one of the 
poems in ‘Dramatis Personae’”’ 
first published in 1864. This poem 
was also identified by Mrs. Sarah 
M. Searing, Auburn, N. Y., and 
Mrs. Helen T. Eckhoff, Jamaica, 
w. F. 





Latest Books Received 


( Continued from Page 25 ) 





A CHECK LIST OF THE a he OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI'S W Com- 
piled by Maureen Cobb wanbott. Pam- 
phiet. New York: New York Public 
Library. 20 cents. 

A list of editions in college and 
public libraries in the United 
States. 

RARE AMERICAN BOOKS. Edited by Wil- 
liam Targ. Pamphiet. Chicago, [ll.: The 
Black Archer Press, 104 West Chicago 
Avenue. 

A check list of the scarcest and 
most valuable American first 
editions. 

ONG THE STARS. Bare Wayn 


ae Syracuse, The Willis } N. 
Bugbee Company. 530 cents. 


A farce comedy in three acts. 
THE BUSINESS OF BEING ALIVE. oe 
Gienn Wesley. Pamphiet. —— s = 3 

Published by the author. 50 cen 
A philosophy for living. 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN rng oe 
Glenn Wesley. Pamphiet. Syracuse, : 
Published by the author. 50 cents. 


An inspirational essay. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLIC 
UTILITIES. By Wendell L. Willkie. Pam- 
Phiet. New ork: Published by the 
author. 


An address delivered before the 
Economic Club of New York and 
the Harvard Business School 
Club. 

TWO APPRECIATIONS OF JOHN JAY 
CHAPMAN. By Owen Wister. Pamphiet. 
New York: Privately printed. cents. 
Two sketches of the American 
writer. 

THE CANADIAN MARKET. Pamphiet. 
Toronto, Canada: Toronto Industrial 
Comm a 
An analysis of the distribution of 
Canadian buying power. 

HISTORICAL ARMS AND ARMOR. Pam- 
phiet. New York: Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 25 cents 
A collection of twenty plates, with 
an introductory sketch by Stephen 
V. Grancsay. 

THE LETTERS OF WE AU- 
THORS. No. Il. Pamphiet. San Francisco, 

Calif.: The Book Club of California. 110 
Sutter Street. 
A fascimile of a letter from Bret 
Harte to John H. Carmody, 1869, 
with a comment by George R. 
Stewart Jr. 





TOBACCO—OUTLOOK FOR 
phiet. New York: Economic Associates 
Wall Street. $1. 

An economic analysis of the to 
bacco situation. 


FICTION 
-WRITINGS 


(Sixteenth Year) 


REE lecture on “How 
to Succeed at Fiction” 
will be given by 

THOMAS H. UZZELL 
former Fiction Editor of 
Collier’s Weekly, author of 
“Narrative Technique,” 
standard college textbook, 
Editor “Short Story Hits,” 
and author of stories in the 
Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s, etc. 

This first session of Mr. Uz- 
zell’s popular spring series of 
lectures for new and learning 
writers will be held Tuesday, 


March 19th at 8 P. M. Open to 
all interested. 


Kegiatration Starts March lith 


WRITE or phone for full de- 
tails or -drop in and ask ques- 
tions. 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


WV" Anderbilt 3-1245J 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


HEETS, SIZE o 2 
200 , AND lee ENVELO res’ 


1935. Pam- 
es. 91 











All beautifulty priated on high Grade white, 

ivery or granite gray vellum paper with your 

name and address in biue. biack or brown 

ink fer enty $1. Shipped postpaid. Order by mail. 
Enclose chech, money erder or currency. Add 20c 
west of Mississippi. MWensy back guarantee. State 
coler paper and ink wanted. 


DOLLAR STATIONERY CO. 


225 Fifth Ave.,~Dept. T. New York 
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Every Word 


SHAKESPEARE 


Ever Wrote ae 


-Now in One 
Single Thumb- 


Indexed Volume 


ILL you let us send you this 


great 1312-page 


book 


for 


FREE EXAMINATION— 
without any sort of obligation? 
You are invited to see for yourself, at 

our expense, why this fine edition of 
Shakespeare deserves an honored place in 
your library. Realize anew that, of all 
authors, he alone is the cornerstone of the 
well-read man’s or woman’s culture. He 
teaches you history by making it so thrilling 
that you are held in breathless suspense page 


after page. 


His marvelous knowledge of lan- 


guage and of psychology will make you a 
better thinker and.talker, a more fluent writer. 


In all human history, only this 
ONE man has seen so deep into 
the hearts of all of us--only one 
man has held the keys'to unlock 
every human emotion, every 
strength, every weakness. . . . No 
wonder that today he is more 
alive, universally and immortally, 
than he was 300 years ago! 
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Chuckle at the wit of Falstaff. 


Thrill with lovesick Romeo. Stand 
aghast at the treachery of Iago. Be en- 
chanted with the beautiful Sonnets and the 
wild passion of ‘““‘The Rape of Lucrece’”’ and 
“Venus and Adonis.”’ 
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The Looming Question: Will Japan Go Beyond the Great Wall That Divides China and Manchukuo? 


JAPANS HAND LIES HEAVY ON MANCHURIA 


Pretense Has Given Way to Modified Realism 


By PETER FLEMING 


PEKING. 

N the night of Sept. 18, 1921, an ex- 
() plosion occurred on the main line of 

the South Manchuria Railway out- 

side Mukden, seriously damaging 
one 100-pound rail; almost before its 
echoes had died away Japan had accepted 
her destiny and a fresh continental power 
had been launched in Asia. Since that 
date Japan’s activities on the mainland 
have been veiled—though not concealed— 
by dust thrown in the eyes of the world 
with gestures of a disingenuity so lavish 
that nobody’s vision of the truth has been 
seriously impaired. 

For instance, Japan and China were 
still technically at peace while guerrilla 
campaigns ravaged the three eastern 
provinces, because war was never official- 
ly declared. For instance, the creation 


In Her Exploitation 


of Manchukuo, first as an independent 
State and latterly as an empire, was a 
stroke of foreign policy whose felicity 
Tokyo, with a becoming modesty, at- 
tributed to the will of heaven and of Man- 
churia’s 30,000,000 inhabitants. For in- 
stunce——. 

But it is needless to multiply examples. 
All that is necessary is to make the point 
(for it has a certain significance) that 
the young State was born in an atmos- 
phere unnecessarily charged with hum- 
bug and pretense. Even in the debased 
currency of diplomatic verities, Man- 
churian issues from the Tokyo mint have 
been suspect from the start, and one may 


of a Chinese People 


“be pardoned for saying that, as far as 
her policy on the Asiatic mainland is con- 
cerned, Japan never puts on a top hat 
without talking through it. 

But this, since no one is deceived, is a 
harmless eccentricity, and in Manchuria 
itself there are signs that it is being 
abandoned. The facade of Manchukuo’s 
independence is being allowed to crumble 
by those within before it is demolished by 
those without. It will not, of course, 
vanish altogether; but it seems as though 
the authorities, consciously or uncon- 
sciously wise, prefer that it should sur- 
vive—internally—as a faded, disregarded 
label, a kind of echo of good intentions 


once expressed somewhere by some one, 
rather than as under-rehearsed illusion in 
the centre of the stage. 

The Chinese Ministers of State are no 
longer exhibited to foreign correspon- 
dents, in what may without injustice be 
called a manikin parade. In official quar- 
ters throughout the country efforts to 
pass off a military occupation as a Mon- 
tessori school treat under Boy Scout 
escort are becoming more and more per- 
functory. The transparencies behind 
which Japan staged her succeasive trans- 
formation scenes in Manchuria were not 
found convincing by the audience; and 
the consequent reaction of the scene- 
shifters in favor of a modified realism is 
healthy. 

A comparison with conditions a few 
years ago shows that internal prog- 
ress has been steady, and in some 
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The Rulers—An Imperial Procession: Entering the Palace 


branches of activity—-notably railway 
construction. —astonishingly rapid. A net- 
work of lines,- of which the principal 
ones are either completed or nearing com- 
pletion, has been flung out northward and 
westward toward the Russian and Mon- 
golian frontiers. They are strategic rail- 
ways, unlikely for many years to justify 
themselves economically; but, while their 
primary function is that of enabling 
Japan, in an emergency, to flood the 
country with troops and supplies, the part 
which. they play in opening up the in- 
terior is the most significant aspect of 
the Manchurian scene today. 

All the lines so far built were planned, 
and in some cases surveyed, by the Chi- 
nese in the old days. They constitute a 
system already so self-sufficient that the 
Chinese Fastern Railway, when it is 
taken over from Russian joint ownership. 
will lose almost all importance save as a 
tine of communication for the relatively 
small military establishments maintained 
east of the Hsingan Mountains and based 
on Hailar. 

Railway communications are supple- 
mented by a large number of new roads, 
along most of which bus services are 
already in operation; and the new Korean 
port of Rashin, whose economic and 
strategic importance is immense, will be 
opened next Autumn. 

The bandit problem, always at its least 
acute stage in the Winter, has, according 
to official computation, been reduced to 
the task of rounding up a mere 40,000 men. 
Except on paper, its dimensions are not 
likely to contract materially for some 
time to come. East of the main line of 
the South Manchuria Railway, and in the 
mountains of Northern Kirin, the bandits 
remain a formidable and elusive commu- 
nity, nowhere more so than in the area 
where the frontiers of Russia, Manchuria 
and Korea meet. Here guerrilla bands, 
stiffened by Korean Communists and sup- 
plied, according to reliable information, 
with arms by the Soviets, perpetually 
menace the peace of the military mind. 

= + = 
HE wisdom or otherwise of disarm- 
= ing the whole population of Man- 
churia —a step which was taken this 
Winter will not be seen until bandit ac- 
tivity on a wide scale recommences in 
the Summer. n the whole, it seems that 
the results of a wholesale confiscation, 
from which the bandits alone are exempt 
and which enables any one with no 
scruples and a big. stick to become a 
threat to the peace of a defenseless com- 
runity, are unlikely in their earlier mani- 
trestations to be entirely happy. 

The official argument that it is essen- 
tial, even at the cost of much suffering 
ainung the peasants, to liquidate all po- 
lential supplies of arms shows that the 
Japanese are far from regarding the 
handit problem as solved. They are also 
probably anxious to eliminate as far as 


possible the danger of effective sabotage 
in case of a war with Russia. 
a F - 
LL over the land the evidence of ma- 
A terial progress abounds. There is 
only one important item on the pro- 
gram which Japan has failed to fulfill. 
Attempts to settle Japanese in Manchuria 
have been—save in the case of a few 
small semi-religious communities—abor- 
five at their best, disastrous at their 
worst. In the latter category comes an 
unfortunate incident in the early months 
of 1934 when a Chinese community in 
Northern Kirin resisted the appropriation 
of their land by settlers and a clash took 
place in which several hundreds of Chi- 
nese were killed. It is, however, true that 
the number of Japanese residents is in- 
creasing slowly, and is probably now in 
the neighborhood of 350,000. 

The Japanese scttle chiefly in the towns 
along the numerous new railways, where 
they form a consciously alien and largely 
parasitic community. Parasitic, because 
the majority of them, and especially the 
large proportion engaged in the restau- 
rant and hotel business, would have 
neither a raison d’étre nor a modus 


The Ruled—Chinese in Manchukuo Listening to 








Tokyo Aaahi 
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vivendi but for the presence of Japanese 
garrisons and of staffs of Japanese em- 
ployes stationed in the towns tempora- 
rily while engaged on construction work 
of one kind or another; the small 
Japanese shopkeepers are no match for 
their Chinese rivals, and business is 
nowhere very brisk. 

These communities, which in large 
towns like Hailar, Taonan and Chengteh 
number 1,000 or more, have an air of the 
ephemeral. They mix very little with the 
Chinese, they do not enjoy their lives, 
they are without roots in the country and 
appear either unable or unwilling to ac- 
quire them. Many of them are of an un- 
desirable type who have come to Man- 
churia as a last resort. 

The Japanese stand the Manchurian 
climate better than was to be expected. 
What they stand less well is the transi- 
tion from a small, overcrowded, highiy 
disciplined community to the uninhibited 
atmosphere of a vast new country of 
which they are, except on paper, the sole 
and undisputed masters. The effects of 
this transition are particularly noticeable 
in the case of the soldiers. The warmest 
admirer of the Impcrial Japanese Army 
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Speeches by Their Japanese 


could not commend the general standard 
of its conduct in Manchuria, which is very 
different from its behavior at home. 

The traveler finds a striking contrast 
between the demeanor of the two great 
military forces which face each other 
across the Amur frontier. On the Soviet 
side the tall gray-coated soldiers are dig- 
nified and courteous, and do not abuse 
the privileges or the prestige to which 
their calling entitles them. The Japanese 
soldiers in Manchuria, on the other hand, 
are habitually boorish and aggressive, and 
sometimes violent, toward the Chinese: 
and there have been several unpleasant 
incidents with foreigners, for which the 
military must bear the blame 

a . ” 
T is impossible not to admire the drive. 
| the courage and the efficiency of the 

empire builders in Manchuria; it is 
equally impossible not to express certain 
doubts with regard to Japanese policy in 
Manchuria. Can Japan raise enough cap- 
ital with which to chew what she has 
bitten off? Will an administration, with- 
in which, behind the hocus-pocus figure- 
heads, the interests of the army, the civil 
officials, big business and the government 
in Tokyo are often if not always at 
variance, ever run smoothly? Is the high- 
handed treatment of foreign commercial 
interests a little—to put it mildly—- 
premature ? 

These and other questions are open to 
debate. But there is one feature of Japan's 
Manchurian policy which is beyond all 
guestion unsound, and that is her attitude 
to the Chinese. 

The natural, inherited gap between Jap- 
anese and Chinese is a wide one, and no 
serious attempt is being made to bridge 
it in Manchuria; it has in fact been wid- 
ened. The Japanese believe, perhaps 
rightly, that the only way to rule the 
Chinese is with an iron hand; they have 
yet to discover that it is possible to do 
this without forfeiting the confidence of 
the Chinese. Thus far they have sur- 
ceeded in inspiring only dislike and dis- 
trust, and rarely show themselves par- 
ticularly concerned—-since the Chinese 
can never actively menace their interests 
—-to inspire anything else. 

This mutual distrust results in a sad 
wastage of human material. Chinese tal- 
ents and ability run to seed under a sys- 
tem wherein no Chinese is given effective 
power and throughout which all the key 
positions are held by Japanese officials, 
mostly second-rate. The Japanese will 
not get the most out of Manchuria until 
they learn to use the Chinese. The tal- 
ented and sincere young man whom they 
nave elevated to (Continued on Page 22) 
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THREE ‘PIED PIPERS’ OF THE DEPRESSION 


Coughlin, Long and Townsend, Each a Product of the Economic Crisis and Each Extending to the 
Hard-Pressed the Promise to Abolish Poverty, Fall Into a Traditional Pattern of Protest 


By k. FRANCIS BROWN 

ISCONTENT bubbles’ throughout 

America. One does not need to be 

an alarmist to detect.the signs. A 

remark overheard on the street 
corner; talk along the bar of the neigh- 
borhood café; reports of labor troubles 
all these have significance. But they 
count as little when compared with the 
indisputable mass-surging behind leaders 
who would sow the wind. 

Who are these leaders, these “Pied 
Pipers”? At the moment three stand out 
above all others—-Father Coughlin, Huey 
Long and Dr. Frank E. Townsend. Each 
is a product of the economic crisis; each 
has tightened his hold because of the pres- 
ent domestic unpleasantness; each extends 
the promise to abolish poverty. Their 
greatest ally is the radio, for with it, as 
General Johnson said in his recent denun- 
ciatory address, ‘they can pollute our 
great popular pool of justified resent- 
ment.” 

A public, which for want of work sits 
idly before the radio, receives almost 
daily from them “red pepper for its raw 
emotions and—for its hope—enticing 
promises of a money miracle—-manna in 
the wilderness of despair.'" When Father 
Coughlin last Monday came back at Gen- 
eral Johnson, giving measure for meas- 
ure, he torgot neither the red pepper nor 
the manna. 

The “leaders” differ in method and in 
the details of their promise. Father 
Coughlin wishes to organize a great lobby 
that will overawe Congress. Huey Long 
depends on direct political action and the 
ballot. Dr. Townsend employs the consti- 
tutional right of petition. Coughlin is 
more general in his promise than either 
Long or Townsend, but they are as one 
in their concern for monetary manipula- 
tion which, with the aid of the power to 
tax, will usher in the Utopia of plenty. 


PROMISE to abolish poverty would 
A attract followers in any age. It has 

still greater appeal in this time of 
troubles, when men and women have been 
told, not by rabble-rousers, but by sober 
scholars, that America has entered upon 
an era of potential plenty, when poverty 
can be abolished. That is the American 
Idea which has been shouted from politi- 
cal platforms and into broadcasters’ 
microphones. The Idea is as old as the 
country, but for the moment, twisted 
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Associated Press, Eicing Galloway aud Harris ¢ E ving. 
“These Men—Coughlin, Long, Townsend—Utilize Prejudice, Fear, Hope.” 


and distorted, it is the stock in trade of 
false prophets. 

The Idea, nevertheless, has found its 
mark among farmers and skilled workers 
and that large segment of the population 
grouped under the heading, white-collar 
workers. These are the people who have 
been hardest hit by the depression, who 
have seen their life savings swept away 
by bank failures, who have lost homes 
purchased in the happy Nineteen Twen- 
ties. They have lived, and do live, in the 
shadow of insecurity, fearful that the job 
which exists today will be gone tomor- 
row. They have lost confidence in the old 
promise of a chicken in every pot, even 
as they have lost confidence in those who 
made that promise. These are the folk 
who plumped for Mr. Roosevelt in 1932 
because he seemed to offer release from 
woe. But today they are not so sure, and 
countless numbers of them have gone 
chasing after Long and Coughlin anc 
Townsend. ‘ ' 

People who have experienced five years 
of ugly misery are in no mood to avoid 
strange byways if these may lead to a 
long-sought goal. That goal is social se- 
curity. The American multitude has made 
up its mind that, come what may, it will 
not undergo again the experience of the 
depression. Americans want security; 
they have been told that it is attainable; 
they insist that they will have it. 

In this regard it should not be forgot- 
ten that during the Winter of 1932-33 the 
technocrats were busy sowing the idea 
that the country had reached a stage 
where agriculture and industry could pro- 
duce enough to feed and clothe and house 
every one in adequate fashion. In other 
words, the age of scarcity had passed 
into history. Were our economic system 
properly organized, the technocrats said, 
every one could enjoy an annual income 
of $20,000 or thereabout. That idea 
seeped through America, exciting women’s 


clubs no less than workers’ forums, and 
though the technocrats have gone, the 
idea of potential abundance persists. To 
a people in quest of security that is a 
weighty thought. 

Security can be all things to all men. 
It may mean only insurance against un- 
employment or against a penniless old 
age. It may suggest the application to 
present conditions of fantastic panaceas. 
It may go so far as to require the re- 
making of society, or it may be achieved 
with the removal of particularly crying 
abuses. The very indefiniteness of security 
permits its misuse by the spellbinder. 


R a long time now the bespectacled 

Father Coughlin with his deep, bur- 

ring voice, has been broadcasting 
Sunday after Sunday from ‘the Shrine of 
the Little Flower in the Detroit suburb 
of Royal Oak. Originally his broadcasts 
were intended to build up a feeble parish, 
but gradually they did much more. By 
denouncing the maladjusted portions of 
our economic system, Father Coughlin 
gained national influence. For a time— 
though that now seems long ago—he was 
even regarded as a spokesman for the 
New Deal. And he still insists that it is 
“Roosevelt or ruin.” 

Father Coughlin, like Huey Long and 
Dr. Townsend, is a phenomenon of the 
depression. His hold, like theirs, is on 
the battered, smarting skilled workers 
and farmers, clerks and petty bosses. Go 
into any shop on Monday morning and 
ask about Father Coughlin’s remarks of 
the previous afternoon. Quickly a discus- 
sion will develop, for all have heard the 
stinging words that came through the 
ether from the Shrine of the Little Flower. 
A year ago il was estimated that Father 
Coughlin reached 10,000,000 radio listen- 
ers; today the number is probably greater. 

Father Coughlin avoids specific pro- 
posals for social security, even though 


the exhortation to abolish want in the 
presence of plenty recurs in all his broad- 
casts. Though he has sponsored a gov- 
ernment-owned central bank and has 
pleaded for a “sound” currency which 
will not fluctuate in value over the years, 
he has not been so rash as to promise a 
$200-a-month pension or a $5,000-a-year 
income. 

Instead, he has been content to talk 
about a living wage, about profits for the 
farmer, apout government-protected labor 
unions. He insists that human rights be 
placed above property rights. He em- 
phasizes the “wickedness” of “private 
financialism and production for profit.” 
It is all quite vague, but Father Coughlin’s 
strength hes in his vagueness, since he-is 
thus able to play on the hopes and preju- 
dices of various groups in the population. 

Last November, a few days after he 
had begun his forty-fourth year, Father 
Coughlin formed the National Union for 
Social Justice. He expects fo enroll 
10,000,000 members, weiding them into a 
lobby that will force Congress to bow to 
its bidding. That he already commands 
a powerful lobby he showed during the 
recent Senate vote on American entry 
into the World Court. The blizzard of 
telegrams which at Father Coughlin’s re- 
quest was loosed upon the Senators gave 
notice that a new force had entered Amer- 
ican politics. 

« a * 
ERE has for months been a rumor 
that Father Coughlin and Huey Long 
had, joined forces. This rumor was 
brought into the open by General John- 
son's speech, in which the general not 
only characterized the priest and the Sen- 
ator as “a couple of Catilines,” but de- 
clared that there is an “open alliance be- 
tween the great Louisiana demagogue 
and this political padre.” 

Huey Long is a demagogue; he is self- 
seeking and unscrupulous, but he speaks 
dramatically the thought of the masses. 
He has known how to capitalize the gen- 
eral urge for security. That he is a 
shrewd strategist he showed when, in- 
stead of replying to General Johnson's 
bitter attack, he broadcast to the nation 
the principles of the Share-Our-Wealth 
Society. This loose organization, scarcely 
a year old, has several million members 
who are sure that every man can be a 
king. They believe Huey’s bombast. He 
speaks their lan- (Continued on Paye 20) 
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THE ONE MAN THE PRESIDENT MUST OBEY 


By RAY TUCKER 
WASHINGTON. 


E White House Secret ote 


vice detail has a new chief, 

and the President has a new 

protector-in-chief. The force 
of men who, by law, ‘‘protect the 
President of the United States, his 
family and the President-elect,’’ 
now take orders from Colonel Ed- 
mund W. Starling of the Kentucky 
Starlings. He supplants  rosy- 
cheeked Richard- Jervis—Dick, to 
White House families—who has 
been transferred to field service at 
his own request. 

A gaunt, athletic figure, who 
speaks slowly but moves swiftly, 
Colonel Starling plans no change in 
the routine of guarding the Presi- 
dent and his family. This assign- 
ment, though difficult and delicate, 
has been organized te split-minute 
exactness since Congress authorized 
the Treasury Secret Service to as- 
sign a special squad to the Whi 
House after the assassination of 
President McKinley. Although 
Treasury agents had previously 
guarded the Chief Executive on spe- 
cial occasions, not until after the 
tragedy at Buffalo in 1901 did they 
Keep perpetual vigil over him. 

Now they are near him always. 
When he sits in the Executive Of- 
fice, several stand outside his door. 
Others loiter in the lobby, mingling 
casually with the strange assort- 
ment of people who drop in there, 
and keeping a watchful eye. on the 
scene. As soon as a stranger opens 
the door, a Secret Service man spies 
him and observes him—unobtrusive- 
ly but closely. When the President 
sleeps, the night shift stands 


within call. 
zs = @# 


ip neat the President 
¥Y leaves the White House—for 

a stroll around the lawn or 
a voyage to Hawaii—Secret Service 
men accompany him. Weeks be- 
fore he makes an extended trip, 
they arrange every detail of it. 
When Mr. Roosevelt settles down 
at Hyde Park or Warm Springs, 
they set up an elaborate system for 
his protection there. If he visits a) 
city where his car rolls along slowly 
in a parade, a Secret Service man 
walks on each side, and others 
maintain a sharp lookout from the 
second car in line. If he makes a 
speech, one always stands at some 
point whence he can overlook the 
audience, while others sit or move 
about among the listeners. 

The Secret Service affords similar 
protection to a President's family 
if the latter wish it. Mrs. Roose- 
velt is free from this watchfulness 
because she prefers to go about 
alone, but other Presidents’ wives 
have accepted the detail of two men 





assigned to them. When it is 


Hiavvia & Ewing. 


Chief of the White House Detail— 


Colonel E. W. Starling. 


Colonel Starling, New Chief ‘of Secret Service Men at the 


White House, Is Affable, But He Can Also Be Stern 
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When the President Travels Secret Service Agents Stand By, Alert for Trouble. 


deemed advisable, the agents guard | 


the President's children and grand- 
children. 


Colonel Starling has been a famil- 
iar figure to Presidential welcomers 
for many years. Since the Wilson 
administration he has served as ad- 
vance man On all Presidential trips 
out of Washington, and his assign- 
ments have necessitated conferences 
and conflicts with Governors, Sena- 
tors, Mayors, national committee- 
men, county politicians, railroad 
conductors and engineers, man- 
agers and maitres d’hétels, traffic 
cops and chauffeurs. It has been 
his task to make safe and speedy 
the path of the President from the 
moment he drove out of the White 
House grounds until he returned. 
and to insure that every incident 

on the Presidential day, 
from the arrival of the 
cereal to that of the train, 
took place according to 
schedule. 


It has not always been 
an easy or pleasant duty. 
Colonel Starling has had to 
be stern, but his austere 
and dignified presence fits 
him for his réle. He has 
had to upset the red- 
white-and-blue arrange- 
ments which leading citi- 
zens had planned “for 
showing off the President 
—and themselves—to the 
populace. For him and 
his men the health, com- 
fort and safety of the 
President must be the only 
consideration, as Chief W. 
H. Moran of the Treasury 
Secret Service warns new 
appointees to the White 
House post. 

Colonel Starling’s recent 
promotion came to him 
because of his conscien- 
tious discharge of his ex- 
acting duties as Presiden- 
tial guide. When he shakes 
his sombrero-topped head, 
even Presidents obey. 
Guarding a President is 
a science—an art —and 
though some Chief Execu- 





at first, they soon iearn that it is 
well to heed these students of mass 
psychology. Being shadowed is one 
of the many penalties which they 
pay for preferment. 
es 3° ¢ 

HEN President Roosevelt 

visited the Chicago World's 

Fair in 1933 after addressing 
the American Legion convention, 
he was in a holiday mood. At lunch 
he eagerly assented to the sugges 
tion that he ride through the 
grounds and see the sights. More 
than 1,000,000 visitors were blacken- 
ing balconies and sidewalks as they 
awaited the appearance promised 
by local boosters and politicians. 
But when the committee consulted 
Colonel Starling, he stared at the 
mass of people and shook his head. 

‘‘I don’t care what the President 
says,’’ he replied. ‘‘He can't go 
into that crowd.”’ 

Perhaps the quiet Kentuckian re- 
called that hot day on the Ohio 
River when he broke the hearts of 
thousands of Ohioans with a simi- 
lar negative. They had assembled 
from city and countryside to greet 
Warren G. Harding on his first 
visit home after he entered the 
White House. 

The reception committee had en- 
gaged an old river steamboat on 
which friends and neighbors were 
to shake hands with the President, 
and hundreds of smaller craft had 
anchored alongside. After inspect- 
ing the vessel, Colonel Starling de- 
cided that it was unsafe and 
selected another craft at another 
mooring. When Mr. Harding ar- 
rived and walked out on the top 
deck in plain sight of his old 
friends, the 2,000 sight-seers on the 
steamboat originally selected as the 
Presidential barge rushed to one 
side of the craft. The upper deck 
caved in, killing several people. It 
is the memory of such incidents 


which keep Secret Service men 


awake of nights. 
* *« & 
HE preparation for a Presiden- 
T' tial trip is the most difficult 
part of Secret Service work. 
Every detail must be arranged so 
that the time-sheet made up before 


tives resent their shadows| departure from the White House 





will show where the President will 
be at any particular minute. 
Colonel Starling, with a watch in 
hand, has measured every inch of 
ground a President planned to 
cover, whether by foot, train, auto- 
mobile, elevator, airplane or ship. 
He has selected vacation. spots, 
hotel rooms, banquet chambers. He 
has taught railroad employes, local 
policemen, automobile drivers, hotel 
attendants and ministers how to 
act and what to do in the Presiden- 
tial presence. He has forced the 
repair of streets and the alteration 
of railroad stations and buildings in 
his advance scouting. He has given 
apoplexy to emotional chefs whose 
original menus might have dis- 
agreed with thedistinguished guest's 
digestion. He has spoiled the 
speeches of many a still 
unknown Demosthenes, 
‘*killing’’ some _  orations 
and shortening others. 


The best type of Secret 
Service man must also pro- 
tect the President against 
himself—against excessive 
exercise or lethargy, worry 
or work. But he must per- 
form such voluntary tasks 
diplomatically, as did Colo- 
ne) Starling when he in- 
terested Mr. Coolidge in 
fishing. Noting that the 
President seemed pre- 
occupied and worried, the 
Secret Service agent cas- 
ually suggested the heal- 
ing qualities of fishing 
along a cool, shady stream. 
He described his own ex- 
periences, told some fish 
stories. 

Slowly, subtly he stirred 
the President’s curiosity. 
That Summer Mr. Coolidge 
had a holiday at Lake Os- 
good at Paul Smith’s camp 
in the Adirondacks. Fif- 
teen minutes after he 
dropped his line at camp 
he hooked a three-pound 
bass, and fisherman 
was made. Thereafter, 
whenever Colonel Starling 
sighted a bass or northern 
pike from the shore in 


front of the Presidential cottage, 
Mr. Coolidge would come running 
to his side, even though the undig- 
nified performance might shock a 
distinguished guests sitting on the 
porch. 


ECRET service men have an- 

other function which is little 

known to the public. They 
must ward off ‘‘cranks’’ who in- 
sist upon telling their troubles to 
nobody but the President. And it 
is amazing how many people look 
upon the occupant of the White 
House as a combination of con- 
fessor, physician and personal 
counselor. They enter the lobby of 
the executive offices almost every 
day, and if they create no disturb- 
ance, they are allowed to sit there 
for a while. 

Some leave when told that ‘‘the 
President would like to see you, 
but he is too busy today.’' Others, 
more persistent, must be treated 
differently, and cajoling them out 
of their obsession i# one of the 
duties of the Secret Service men. 

It is against regulations to anger 
or antagonize these casuals. They 
must leave the White House with 
no ill feeling toward the President. 
Colonel Starling—like his predeces- 
sor, Richard Jervis--has the faculty 
of sending them away in happy 
mood. With his kindly and courte- 
ous manner and his slow, drawling 
voice, the new Secret Service head 
usually restores them to good 
humor. 

Not so long ago an old Negress 
plumped herself into a chair in the 
lobby. When she had recovered 
| ner breath she explained that she 
| had ‘‘a terrible story to tell the 
| President.’’ It seems that after 
| working in Washington for a few 
} 





months she got lonesome for the 

family who had employed her in 
Georgia. They agreed to pay her 
| fare home, but when she tried to 
|buy her first railroad ticket she 
| discovered that the amount was 
| sufficient only for travel by bus. 
So far as Colonel Starling could 
make out, she thought that the 
President ought to command the 
railroad to ‘‘tote’’ her at a reduced 
rate. The Secret Service man 
heard her out sympathetically, and 
then he looked at her, a twinkle in 
his blue eyes. 

‘‘Listen, mammy,"’ he said in 
tones meant to be firm, ‘‘you know 
that down South you're glad to ride 
in a cart behind a mule. Get along 
to that nice, comfortable bus, and 
don't you worry the President."' 

‘*‘Mammy,’’ glad to encounter such 
an understanding spirit in the 
White House, shook with laughter. 
But she ‘‘borrowed’’ a quarter from 


( Continued on Page 15) 
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Guardian of Six Presidents— 


Richard Jervis. 
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WITHERSPOON SCANS THE OPERA HORIZON 


The New Director of the Metropolitan Holds That the Institution Must Be Brought Closer to the 
People and That When This Is Accomplished It Will Be Able to Stand on Its Feet 


By 8. J. WOOLF 
HE director of an opera 
house has to keep one eye 
on the prompter’s box and 
the other on the box of- 
fice. He must know exactly what 
is taking place on both sides of the 
curtain, and he must see to it that 
what is taking place on one side 
will attract people to the other.’”’ 
Herbert Witherspoon, the recent- 
ly appointed general director of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, was 
speaking in his Park Avenue apart- 
ment. Tali, thin, white-haired and 
bespectacled, he gives the impres- 
sion of being a successful business 
executive or lawyer rather than a 
musician. It was hard to identify 
the well-groomed man with the 
bristly mustache, who was seated 
comfortably in an overstuffed chair, 
with the photograph of the bearded 
Gurnemanz which stood on the 
piano. Sarastro of ‘The Magic 
Flute,’’ Pogner in ‘‘The Meister- 
singer,’’ Wagnerian kings and land- 
graves-—-all of these 


66 





whom Mr. 


Witherspoon has represented in his | 
operatic réles—seemed remote, for | 


there is little of the glitter about 
the new director that one ordina- 
rily associates with opera. 

Herr Conried’s leonine head and 
heavy shock of hair were theatrical 
in themselves. Oscar 


Hammer- | 


stein's pointed beard, his cape coat | 
and his flat-brimmed hat brought | 
up memories of Parisian boule- | 


vards, 
and Louise. Signor Gatti 
pearance might very well 


the boulevards of Rudolfo} 
in ap | 
be the) 


plotting duke in a Verdi opera, but | 


Mr. Witherspoon is essentially of 
today and of America. 

Long periods in Europe; of study 
and concert tours, have left no vis- 
ible impress upon his manner, and 
nis naturalness seems unaffected 
by his experience of grease paints 
and footlights. As he spoke of the 
duties of an opera impresario, there 
were no Teutonic gods or medieval 


heroines present to make him for- | 


get the audience that is necessary 
to the opera. He made it clear that 
attentive as he will be to the voice 
of singers and violin, he will listen 
also to the clink of silver in the 
lobby. 


> - 6 

'€4 HE man at the head of an or- 
T ganization such as the Metro- 
politan is confronted with so 
many problems that it is difficult to 
enumerate them,’’ Mr. Witherspoon 
said in reply to a question concern- 

ing his new job. 

‘*‘Behind the scenes are the art- 
ists,’ he went on. ‘If they are to 
give the best that is in them, they 
must be kept contented and happy, 
they must be made to feel that their 
efforts are appreciated. Much has 
been said of the difficulties of deal- 
ing with the artistic temperament. 
I have found artists no more diffi- 
cult to get along with than the gen- 
eral run of people. 

‘“‘Occasionally one does meet a 
singer or an instrumentalist who is 
unreasonable, but for the most part 


great artists are supremely sane. | 


Many of them are good business 


Lawn From Life by 8. J 


Cat yi 
te se . 
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Woolf. 


“The Director Must Know Exactly What Is Taking Place on 


men 
in that respect. 
most of the so-called artistic tem- 
peraments among _ second-raters. 
They have the time to permit their 
feelings to run away with them. 
Most great artists are too busy with 
their art to permit themselves the 


tal vagaries. 
ss « 8 


people who are seated in front 
of the curtain in an opera 
house ever realize the heartaches, 
the incessant toil and the disap- 
pointments that have been endured 
in order to make possible their eve- 


iE 5 goapte who coven few of the | 


Again, many people have the notion 
that singers are not open to sug- 
gestions. That has not been my ex- 
perience. I have found them will- 
ing and eager to listen to advice 
and to embody in their interpreta- 
tions ideas which they consider 


‘TI believe that a director should 
direct. While there are stage man- 
agers and conductors to look after 
the theatrical and musical side of 
opera, the director must be, lke 
the captain of a ship, the guiding 
spirit. He must know not only 
what is going on on the stage but 
also in the wings and in the audi- 
torium. Singers and instrumental- 
ists as well as scenic artists and 
electricians, stage hands and ushers 
must all give of their best to him. 


He must inspire their confidence) 





‘working for a common cause.” 


Wagner himself was no fool; 
One comes across | 











luxury of indulging in temperamen-| 
/ever, he was more certain than his 





and make them fee) that all are| Castle 
| With Yvonne de Treville as soprano ' 


Directing is not a new experienée | 


for Mr. Witherspoon. Before the 
Insull financial collapse in Chicago 


pany of that city. His musical ca- 
reer extends back forty years; in 
the same year in which he was 
graduated from Yale he sang in his 
first concert. At that time, how- 


family that he would become a sing- 
er. They had other plans for him. 


While still a boy he had shown) 
In his liv- | 


an aptitude for drawing. 
ing room hangs a tremendous paint- 
ing by Verboeckhoven. It was left 
to him by his aunt, and many a 


'time as a youngster had he copied 
ning of pleasure. A three-hour per- young P 


'formance has cost years of labor. 


it. Because of the wishes of his 
family, rather than inclination of 
his own, he took a post-graduate 
course at the Yale Art School. True, 
he admired the portraits of Revo 
lutionary heroes by John Trumbull 
which hung on the college walls; 
and he was interested to a degree 
in the drawings from the cast 
which he made under the instruc- 
tion of old John Weir—neverthe- 
less, it was ancther muse which he 
wanted to follow. 

Before his graduation he had be- 
gun to study singing, and during the 
year he was at the art school he 
continued his music. Then he went 
to Europe and received instruction 
in London, Paris, Berlin and Mu- 
nich. By the time he had been out 
of college three years he was back 
in this country as the basso of the 
Square Opera Company. 


Photos by Carlo Edwards and Times W ide 


'Henry Savage 
he directed the Civic Opera Com- | 





W orld. 
Both Sides of the Curtain.” 


and Joseph Sheehan as tenor, he 
sang under the management of 
in the American 
Theatre, which then stood at the 
corner of Eighth Avenue and For- 
ty-second Street. Concert tours in 
Europe, Canada and this country 
followed. Then came an engage- 
ment at the Metropolitan which 
lasted for eight years. 

Since that time he has been the 
soloist at many musical festivals, 
director of the opera in Chicago, 
head of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music and chairman of mu- 
sic at A Century of Progress Ex- 
position. He is that rare person 
who has had both musical and man- 
agerial experience. 


es 2-s 
HEN the Metropolitan Opera 
found itself in financial 
straits and applied to the 
Juilliard Foundation for assistance, 
it was given with the proviso that 
Mr. Witherspoon should take over 
the management. While Andreas 
Dippel some years ago served as as- 
sistant to the director, this is the 
first time in the history of opera in 
this city that a well-known artist 
has been placed in complete charge. 

Although Mr. Witherspoon is a 
singer, his ideas concerning the 
presentation of opera are very 
broad. 

*‘Most artistic expressions,”” he 
said, ‘“‘appeal to but one of the 
senses. Opera is different because 
it appeals to two. Not only the ear 
but also the eye must be satisfied. 
Acting plays as important a part in 





an opera as does singing. One with- 
out the other mars the perform- 


ance. In the past this has too often 
been forgotten. While I do not pro- 
pose to forget that an opera is a 
musical work, I shall remember 
that it is also a theatrical produc- 
tion. Good acting is as desirable in 
opera as it is in drama, and while 
it is more difficult to obtain artists 
who excel in both arts, it is pos 
sible to improve the acting of many 
fine singers. 

“This brings up another point 
which I think is of great impor- 
tance. How often has a large and 
fat Violetta spoiled the illusion of 
her being a dying consumptive in 
‘La Traviata’! It often happens 
that an artist superbly equipped to 
sing a certain ré6le is not fitted phys- 
ically to portray it. I do not want — 
to give the idea that I believe in 


casting a production according to 


type. That is a new idea which has 
probably resulted from the movies. 
Nowadays a man or woman is iden 
tified with certain kinds of parts 
and can get no other. In the past 
an actor was not considered an 
actor unless he could play all types 
and make himself look like any. 
“‘I do not want you to think that 
I am going to do this in the opera, 
but what I want to make clear is 
that appearances can be changed to 
a large degree. Of course a direc- 
tor cannot also act as a dietitian 
for his company. He cannot refuse 
to permit a tenor with a rapidly in- 
creasing waistband to eat another 
plate of spaghetti, nor can he pro- 
scribe dumplings on the bill of fare 
of an ever-waxing Brinnhilde. But 
he can have something to say about 
costumes—and proper costuming is 
an important factor in creating an 


illusion.’”’ 
ss ¢s 


HILE Mr. Witherspoon pro 

V\ poses some innovations he 

does not believe that all op- 
eratic traditions can be thrown to 
the winds. He wants to bring “‘up 
to date’’ but he is not going to “tear 
everything to pieces.”’ 

‘There is much to be done,”’ he 
continued, ‘‘in bringing about a 
change in the scenic production of 
operas. Old-fashioned heavy sets 
dripping, as it were, with curlicues 
of another age must give way to 
more modern ones. I do not believe 
that extremely modernistic schemes 
can be used in their entirety with 
the older operas, but without going 
to extremes new ideas may be 
grafted on old stocks. Even in the 
Wagnerian operas where the scenery 
was often sketched by the com- 
poser, changes can be made which 
while carrying out his schemes 
nevertheless will, in a manner, re- 
flect the spirit of our .age. 

“Lighting, too, plays. an impcr 
tant part in modern theatrical pro- 
ductions. Much of the effect of 
modern scenery is obtained through 
the manipulation of lights. _ The 
fact that an opera was written by 
candle light does not mean that its 
presentation will not be improved 
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Under the Hudson—Engineers and Sandhogs Thrust the Giant Tunnel Toward Manhattan. 


By L. H. ROBBINS 
HE Midtown Hudson Tunnel | 
is on its way under the North 
River from King’s Bluff, 
Weehawken, to Thirty-eighth 
' Street, Manhattan, boring along at 
the rate of a mile a year, preparing 
a road that motorists between New 
Jersey and the Times Square dis- 
trict will some day travel in ten 
minutes. 

This project, the third of the 
great Hudson vehicular crossings 
undertaken by the 
York Authority, will rank with the 
Holland Tunnel and the George 
Washington Bridge. Eventually, it 
will be a double-barreled tunnel, 
like -the Holland. In the present 
state of the world, the Port Au- 
thority is content to build a single 
tube, the mightiest in these parts, 
and wide enough for two-way 
traffic. * 

That tube is now pushing through 
the rock and the rock-heavy silt of 
the river bed in the patient, labo 
rious, dangerous and altogether 
amazing manner of tunnels. Across 
there, under the tide of the Jersey 
side, and here, under the piers and 
the railroad yards of the Manhat- 
tan shore, fearful and wonderful 
things are going on, unseen by the 
cities that crowd close by. 

ses 
HE problem is to drive a 32-foot 
boring for 8,000 feet, most of 
it below sea level and 4,600 
feet of it directly under the river; 
to keep the indignant river out of 
the hole while a 31-foot shell of 
steel and concrete is erected inside 


Port of New: 


Here are mysteries. How does 
the tunnel get under the river to 
become the highway of tomorrow? 
How are the water and the mud, 
with their remorseless weight, kept 


workers and the work? How does 
a tube of this sort, groping like a 
blind mole in worse than darkness, 
stay true to its course and strike its 
mark at last within a tenth of an 
inch? 

One way to find out is to go down 
under the town and under the tide, 
down among the canny engineers, 
the hardy sandhogs, the carefree 
dynamiters, and see for yourself. 
You will find a bit of the realm 
of Tartarus down there, all very 
orderly, but infernal, nevertheless. 
You will be glad to escape back 
to the blessed sunlight and heav- 
en’s free air, and ever afterward 
you will be disposed to doff your 
hat to tunnel engineers and tun- 
nel crews for the seemingly impos- 
sible things they accomplish. 

The preliminaries of this sight- 
seeing tour are delicately ominous. 
A stethoscope and chest percussion 
figure in them, and in a pitch-dark 
room you are fluoroscoped. After- 
ward you sign a cheery paper ac- 
cepting full responsibility for any- 
thing that may happen to you, and 
you receive, along with overalls and 
overshoes, a ‘‘hard-boiled hat’’ that 
will turn a falling rock. 

You are next led to the emergency 
hospital near the tunnel mouth and 
there imprisoned in a test air lock— 
a steel thing resembling a steam 





the boring and made forever water- 
tight, and to guide the tunnel in 
the way it should go. 


boiler. An air pipe whistles, an in- 
|dicator needle creeps upward. Your 
| ears ring and ache, the temperature 
| rises with the pressure, as in a tire 


{ 
| 
i 
' 


from bursting in to overwhelm the | 


|pump. You are glowing and elated.; pressure in the tunnel, and the 


| When your engineer guide asks, | pressure is raised or lowered slowly 


'‘‘Think you can take it?’’ you ex- 
press eagerness to seize a pick and 
join the sandhogs. 
es ¢s 

| RIVING a tunnel below water 
1) eve is possible through the 
use of compressed air to keep 
|the water out of the working. The 
start is made from the bottom of 
a deep shaft dug at a respectful dis- 
tance from the river. While pumps 
keep the shaft from filling with 
water and becoming a well, the 
boring begins. When it has pro 
|gressed a few yards, the mouth of 
| the tunnel is sealed with a concrete 
bulkhead. Through the bulkhead 
air is pumped, and thereafter the 
work goes on under compression 
sufficient to balance the weight of 
the water that would otherwise 
pour in. That weight under the 
middle of the river is 45 pounds 
to the square inch. 

Through the bulkhead run air 
locks like the one used for your 
test. Such a lock is a steel cham- 
ber with a tight door at either end. 
The inner door keeps the tunnel 
air from escaping when the outer 
door is open. When men are pass- 
ing through the lock into the tun- 
nel both doors are closed. and the 
pressure in the lock is increased 
until it equals the pressure in the 
tunnel. Then, with the outer door 
still closed, the inner door is opened 
and thus the tunnel is reached. 
When men come out, the process is 
reversed and the pressure in the 
lock is lowered until it reaches that 
of the outside air. 

Men must spend at least a min- 
ute in the lock for every pound of 











in order that the body may adjust 
itself to the change Men who 
have been working under thirty 
pounds must take a full half-hour 
in emerging, and woe to the lock 
tender who hastens the process. 
With all the caution, men some- 
times come out too quickly, and 
hours afterward they may be 
seized with that desperate illness, 
‘‘the bends,” caused by nitrogen 
bubbles in the blood stream. 

The first step in the cure is re- 
compression. This test lock in the 
hospital is here for such rescue 
work. If a stricken man can 
reach it he can be saved. Air work- 
ers sometimes collapse in the street 
as if intoxicated. They wear badges 
of their calling, and the police 
know what to do. 


s* ¢*¢ 


HE New York = construction 

shaft, just off Eleventh Ave- 

nue and a long block inland 
from the river, is some 40 feet 
across and 80 feet deep, blasted out 
of solid rock. Down one side runs 
a winding stair, clinging to the 
rock face and slippery with seep- 
age. Down the other side go pipes 
and cables from. the power house 
above. 

Up the stairs comes a tunnel crew 
on recess. Three hours on, three 
off, then three on again is their 
day at the moderate pressure of 
15 pounds under which they now 
work. When the tunnel is under 
the middle of the river and pressure 
of 45 pounds may be needed, two 
half-hour stints are a day's work 
for these chaps. 

Big Irishmen, 


Italians, Negroes, 


HUDSON WITH THE SANDHOGS 


An Adventurous Crew, 
Using Dynamite and 
Machines, Toil to 
Bore a New Tube 


Poles, Swedes, ox-strong, rough- 
clad, spattered with mud, plaster 
and red lead, they take the steps 
with slow and heavy feet, and thei: 
broad shoulders sag. They have 
had aplenty for a while. Still they 
can toss you a grin or a nod as they 
pass, pulling their cigarettes. No 
smoking for them in the tunnel 
The fire hazard, with all that 
oxygen, is great. Blow out a can- 
dle flame down there, and the 
candle relights itself. 

A derrick boom swings above the 
mouth of the shaft, lowering steel! 
castings and bolts, cement and 
gravel. All supplies and machinery 
used in the New York end of the 
tunnel go down this way, and all 
discarded material comes up on the 
return trip. Note in particular the 
steel castings descending into the 
pit or lying in nests on the ground 
around, each one shaped like a 
lidless shoe-box with a curved bot- 
tom, each thirty inches wide and 
weighing 3,000 pounds. These are 
the segments of the ‘tunne! rings 
Fourteen of them, bolted together 
with a smal! key casting, make a 
ring 31 feet in outside diameter. 
The tunne) shell is formed of these 
rings, and grows as each new ring 
is bolted to the ring behind it 

But the ring making cannot be 
done until the way is cut and 
cleared for it through rock and 
earth by one of the most awe- 
inspiring instruments ever invented 
by man, namely, the tunnel shield 
A cylindrical monster, cross-braced 
like a skyscraper and weighing 400 
tons, the shield goes ahead of the 
tunnel. At its rear it fits like a 
thimble over the growing end of 
the tunnel shell 

>  @. = 

HIRTY hydraulic jacks of fero- 

cious power are built into the 

rear of the shield around its 
rim. When they push against the 
last steel ring of the tunnel wall they 
push the shield along. Almost im- 
perceptibly it moves until there is 
room within the protection of its 
thimble for a new ring. In place the 
new ring is erected. Then another 
hydraulic push, another ring, and 
80 on 

Two shields are working on this 
job. The one that started from 
Weehawken a few months ago is 
now well out under the river and 
coming right along, doing its 
twenty-five feet a day through silt 
actually punching a hole through 
the soft river bed. But no hydraulic 
jacks are savage enough to push 400 
tons of steel through solid rock, 80 
the shield must be more than a 
thimble on a finger. 

Its face has openings high and 
low through which men can pass to 
work in front of it, as men are now 
doing, deep in the rock foundations 
of Manhattan. A steel cutting edge 
projects forward at the top and the 
Sides, like the visor of a cap, and 
protects workers underneath from 
falling débris. This is the tunnel's 
vulnerable spot, and here, if any- 
where, trouble starts. 

If the river bed ahead 
soft to hold the 


is too 
inner air and 


| keep out water, the shield must be 


faced with clay as it drives for- 
ward. A log sunk in the river mud 
and disturbed by the push of the 
shield may open the way for the 
tunnel air to break through the 
‘‘ceiling,’’ with ghastly consequences 
below. Here, at the forefront of the 
shield, tunnel work becomes really 
perilous, and things done here are 
often as heroic as any deeds of bat- 
tle, though the world seldom hears 
about them. 

At times, around New York, ferry- 
boat passengers have seen the wa- 
ter of the harbor boiling and danc- 
ing. with air escaping from a tun- 
nel heading underneath. At times 
the thing most dreaded in tunnel | 





making happens—the air below 
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Bolting a Ring 


finds a weak spot in the river bot- 
tom above it and bursts through, 
and men near the shield are blown 
to the surface, and men further 
buck are trapped as the relentless 
river rushes by. 

But ‘“‘blows’’ are few nowadays as 
engineering finds ways to prevent. 
In this undertaking, for example, 
soundings have shown where dan- 
ger spots may be, and thick blan- 
kets of clay are spread by scows 
months in advance, to be dredged 
out again after the tunnel is safely 
through. 


e* es 

T is time to go into the tunnel 

and see the steel Hercules at 

work, for a foreman, passing, 
says, ‘‘We're going to shove pretty 
soon now.” and the most thrilling 
sight in ‘tunnel work is the 
‘‘shove.’’ But we don’t walk right 
in. Down the stairs at the bottom 
of the pit we find the tunnel en- 
trance plugged with a _ concrete 
bulkhead ten feet thick. 


Through the bulkhead pass those 
pipes that we saw descending the 
rock sides of the shaft. One of 
them is an iron pipe a foot in di- 
ameter the low-pressure pipe 
through which air is forced into the 
tunnel The compressed air in 
there keeps the water out, and the 
bulkhead keeps the air from escap- 
ing at this end. Tunnel work is 
done, as it were, inside a huge bub- 
ble 

Faster than the air can find its 
way out, the tireless big pumps 
above can send new air down. If 
the current that drives them should 
fail, an emergency current is wait- 
ing to be switched in. Outside the 
bulkhead you see a smal] frame 
hut. In it a vigilant guard is on 
duty, watching the flow. Record- 
ing instruments here and in the of- 
fice of the resident engineer at the 
top of the shaft show the pressure 
at any moment and warn of any 
variation. 

The concrete bulkhead bars pas- 
sage, but there are ways to get 
through it. Four steel air locks pen- 
etrate it, two for men and two for 
the funny little flatcars that trun- 
dle in and out, pulled by funny lit- 
tle storage-battery locomotives. We 
enter a man lock. Again the air 
pipe whistles, and again comes the 
grand and giorious feeling of being 
all lit up and warm, accompanied 
by peals of bells in the ears. 

Then the tunnel at last, a steel- 
walled Mammoth Cave. Dim and 
hazy it is, though there are many 
lights. It rings with the shriek 
and rattle of rock drills, the shouts 
of men, the hiss of air from hose 
lines, writhing like pythons around 
your galoshes, and a mysterious, 
rhythmic ‘‘clop-clop-clop’’ from 
overhead. Up there the big iron air- 
pipe ends, and a flapper valve at 
its end is doing the ‘‘clopping’’ in 
time with the faithful compressor 
pumps back in dear old New York. 

All the activity in sight is swift 
and intense. The material cars run 
back and forth on their double 
track railway at a great rate. 
Strange little machines on wheels 








Times Wide World. 
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are mixing concrete, then 
piping it through plug 
holes in the steel wall to 
fill and sea! the space out- 
side the tunne! shell, mak- 
ing an airtight casing be 
tween the steel and the 
native rock. The shield, 
being a few inches wider 
than the tunnel shell, 
leaves that space, which 
must be packed with 
grouting. The last step in 
the operation is tO screw 
an iron plug into the hole. 

To see the shield you push for- 
ward into the murk of the business 
end of the tunnel. You climb over 
men with hammers, over planks 
and six-foot bolt wrenches, and 
are climbed over in turn by men 
with coils of wire-like metal calk- 
ing and pails of red lead. It seems 


confusion, but every man knows | 


precisely what is expected of him, 
and he is doing that thing swiftly 

-with a pounding heart, you guess. 
Your own heart is pounding, though 
you are standing idle. Perhaps the 
excess of oxygen bas something to 
do with the zeal of the action. Per- 
haps it is only that every minute 
counts on a contract job, even a 
year-long job like this. 

A mass of scaffolding blocks the 
way. You mount a shaky ladder, 
and from up there on a plank floor- 
ing as high as a cottage roof you 
look down at the shield. There is 
the latest ring completed. A steel 
erector arm in the rear of the 
shield, a giant’s arm with an ex- 
tendible claw, has lifted the ring 
segments one by one, a ton and a 


Times Wide 
Looking Up the Ventilator Shaft. 


been done, and a grouting machine | 
| alongside you is whooshing its stuff | 


|through the plug holes. When the 
,tunnel is out under the river and 


'the ‘‘roof’’ shows signs of leaking, | 
| this grouting operation close be-| 


' 


W orld. 
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Checking the Alignment. 


past you. Men on the plat- 
form and back through the 
tunnel are quietly leaving 
their work and making for 
the concrete bulkhead and 
its air locks. You are ad- 
vised to scramble down 
the ladder and go along. 
Presently all the men in 
sight, including your guide 
and yourself, are: gathered 
in the emergency lock, 
and, strangely, all the 
lights in the tunnel have 
gone out. 

Last of all, through the dark 
comes the big, rangy chap. He en- 
ters the lock, he opens a box, and 
inside it he puts a couple of elec- 
trical things together, at which in- 
stant the world comes to an end 


j hind the shield is desperately im-| down there by the shield, and the 


| portant work. 
The shield looks like a structural 
steel framework of many uprights 


| and braces, huge, rusty, sullen. The 


hydraulic jacks that stud its rim 


are bright with use and ready for'| 


business. There is the control board 


| sands of pounds of push. In the 
| power house you have seen the ma- 


chine, heavy as a cannon, that pro-| 
| duces this pressure, and the sturdy | 


/seamless steel pipes, their walls 

| thicker than their bore, that bring 
the pressure down heré. 

se? s 

HEAD of the shield a rock drill- 

er ceases firing, and the still- 

ness is startling. He crawls 

| back through the shield into the 

itunnel. A big, rangy chap with a 





half at a lift, and thrust them into | small yellow cylinder in his hand 
place, the last of the bolting has comes up the ladder and brushes 


Spearhead of the Tunnel—A 


|next shove. 
turned off before the dynamite is | 





concussion bashes you in the face 
like a boxing glove. 

The lights go on. The bDiaster 
hastens forward, followed by the 
sandhogs. Under the scaffolding 
the muck cars are pushed to haul 


| out the blast-shattered rock in front 
by which one at a time or all to-| 


| gether can be made to apply thou-| 


of the shield. When that is cleared 
away, the shield is ready for its 
Why are the 


set? Because tunnel walls are wet, 
and a stray lighting current may 
detonate the charge prematurely. 
Such is life in the New York end 
of the Midtown Tunnel, and such it 
will be for months to come. The 
New York shield will not leave this 
side of the river. It will have 
enough to do to open a way through 
hundreds of yards of rock for the 
tunnel to come up to daylight in 
Manhattan. Meanwhile, the shieid 
from Weehawken will take care of 


International. 


Segment of the Shield. 


lights | 


;all the under-river work. If the 
|engineers are right, it will arrive. 
| many months from now, squarel: 
|at the centre of the 32-foot bulls- 
eye waiting for it on this side. 

You can see the bullseye if you 
look down into the big steel caisson 
that was sunk in the Hudson, ai 
the foot of West Thirty-eighth 
Street. last Summer. The caisson is 
a steel box, 42 by 52 feet at its open 
top, and 100 feet deep, concreted tu 
bedrock and weighted down by, 
' thousands of tons of concrete in its 
double walls. Deep within it; on 
the side toward the river, you see a 
broad circle. It marks the stee! 
bulkhead through which the Wee- 
hawken shield will enter the caisson 
at last, burning its way through the 
steel and building the tunnel shel! 
fast to the outer side. 

* ess 

IMILARLY, the New York shield 

will bore into the caisson from 

the land side, and there the two 
mignty engines will be dismantled, 
their work done. The shell of the 
tunnel will then be complete, and 
the caisson will become a ventilating 
shaft. 

The shields that dug the Holland 
Tunnel met in midriver and were 
there burnt away, bit by bit, leav- 
ing their shells outside the last steel 
rings. Major Charles S. Gleim, who 
served orn the Holland project and 
is now engineer of construction for 
the Midtown Tunnel, admits that 
tunneling is truly hellish when steel 
has to be burnt and metal fumes 
fought under a river. On the pres- 
ent job the shields will be scrapped 
in the caisson. 

The sinking and anchoring of the 
»caisson took prodigious labor. Be 
low the big box was a work cham- 
ber, open at the bottom, like a div- 
ing-bell. In the chamber, scores of 
feet below the river surface, men 
moiled in pressures up to 45 pounds 
to clear the way down to firm foot- 
ing for the ponderous structure 
above them. After their turn in 


, 


‘| that heart-straining place they had 


still to climb a sixty-foot ladder to 
reach the air lock. They regard the 
toil as a matter of course, but they 
remember that climb. 

All that is happening at Thirty- 
eighth Street is duplicated in Wee 
hawken. Rock is every bit as hard 
there as here, but the workers 
there have less of it. Their shield 
is nosing now through the hard- 
packed silt that Old Man River 
has been laying down for untold 
ages. Some of the stuff can be, 
pushed aside. Some of it, to ease” 
the push, is allowed to flow through 
lower openings of the. shield, tooth- 
paste fashion. Lying in the bot- 
tom of the tunnel, it is needed as 
ballast. 

For the tube, with all its weight. 
is lighter than the shield; and when 
not deeply embedded in the bottom, 
it tends to drift about under the 
push of the jacks. The engineers 
discovered much about the buoy- 
ancy of under-river tubes when the: 
built the Holland Tunnel. When 
the new tunnel is deeper under th:: 
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WHEN T. R. GAVE HIS NIECE IN MARRIAGE 


It Was Thirty Years Ago That Eleanor Married Franklin 
And President Roosevelt Walked Away With the Show 


rounded by all her treasures of the | States Congressman, then the bride-| citizen of fifty-odd when this only 


By MILDRED ADAMS 
HIRTY years ago today, in a 
graystone house that still 
stands on an uptown street, 
young Eleanor Roosevelt was 
married to her distant cousin, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

All weddings are important, if 
only in the eyes of the people who 
take part in them. But this one 
had a special glow about it which 
made it of more than customary 
interest. It was not that the guests 
were seers and realized that they 
were assisting at the nuptials of a 
future ruler of this country. 

Indeed, the glow had little to do 
directly with the bride and bride- 
groom. They were not extremely 
rich; they were too young to be peo- 
ple of Known achievement. As a 
matter of fact, the bridegroom was 
still in law school. But an accident 
of birth and death had set up a cir- 
cumstance which, for the moment, 
put the wedding in the midst of 
the white light that. beats about 
supreme executive power. The bride 
was given in marriage by her uncle, 
the President of the United States. 

For the moment she, too, and the 
man she was marrying, became 
public characters. That they might 
at some unknown future date be- 
eome public characters in their own 
right was not outside the limits of 
the possible. After all, any Ameri- 
can boy had by tradition the right 
to expect to be President; and they 
were Roosevelts: But no one spent 
much thought on the probability. 
At the moment their glory was by 
reflection . 

Pn ee 

NY bride and bridegroom have 

by long tradition and general 
agreement the.right to expect 

to be the centre of attention at 
their owm wedding. Just how much 
it meant to these two to have their 
uncle, the President, walk off with 
the show one can only guess. It 
had been bad enough to have the 
Irish marchers in the St. Patrick's 
Day parade choose that particular 
street corner to start playing ‘‘The 
Wearing of the Green,”’ and to 
make so much noise that the words 
of the ceremony were almost 
drowned out. But when the newly 
married young people turned with 
radiant faces to greet their guests 


and found them looking elsewhere | 


the mother of the bridegroom re- 
corded years afterward just how 
they felt. 

_ “Eleanor and Franktin often to 
this day,’’ she wrote, ‘‘laugh over 
their chagrin when, immediately 
after the service had ended, and 
they took their places in the receiv- 
ing line, they found that their 
guests were more concerned in 
greeting the President than in con- 
gratulating them. For an awful 
moment, the children insist, they 
were left entirely alone, while the 
crowd hovered around Mr. Roose- 
velt, shaking him by the hand.’’ 

How much influence that incident 
had on the present political situa- 
tion in the United States is a mat- 
ter only for musing. He would be 
a rash guesser who declared that 
at that exact mgment the iron en- 
tered into the soul of young Frank- 
lin and made him vow that he, too, 
would be President some day and 
show them all. Yet if, as poetry 
and prose insist, a missing horse- 
shoe nail once determined a battle, 
it is not outside the bounds of pos- 
sibility that the diverted attention 
of wedding guests had something 
to do with making a President. 

ees y 
HE accounts of that wedding 
lie in the yellow pages of news- 
papers that crumble at a 
touch, and that somehow. in the 
very act of crumbling, give off the 
flavor of ‘the period. 

There was the house in. which 
the marriage took place, on Sev- 
enty-sixth Street, just off Fifth 
Avenue, rather far uptown in those 
lays, when the shopping centre was 
still around Twenty-third Street, 
one of the grand new houses of the 
more adventurous well to do. It 
belonged to a cousin, Mrs. Henry 
l’arish, who still lives there sur- 


| 
| 
| 











| 


’ 
; 


| 





period in which the house 


was | 
built. It was, and still is, connected | room-mate. 


best friend 
The legend is that the 


groom's 


with the house next door by double | three of them were so engrossed in 
doors which, when thrown open for | talking about old school days that 


special occasions such as this one, 
multiplied the space and dignity by 
two. 

The carriages began arriving 
shortly after 3 o'clock for a cere- 
mony set for 3:30. Fifth Avenue 


was barred off on account of the! versation. 


they almost arrived late at the 


altar. 


enough and important enough 
to be an absorbing topic of con- 


jee days were still. recent 


Both the bride and the 


parading Irish, but one-way streets | bridegroom were so young that they 


had not yet been invented, so that 


coachmen could come in from Mad- | 
ison Avenue, deposit guests, wheel! out of Harvard 
again | now a first-year law student at Co- 
without bringing down upon their | 


in the street and go out 
heads the wrath of traffic police. 
The guests assembled in 
double drawing rooms. The offi- 


ciating clergyman was the 


who had exerted such influence on 
the youthful life of the bridegroom 
that he was known among non- 
Grotonites as ‘‘one of Dr. Peabody’s 
boys.’’ The best man was Lathrop 
Brown, later to become a United 


years to go. 
the | 





had not had much wider experience 
than school can give. He was 23, 
less than a year, 


lumbia University with two more 
She was 20. 

Up to that time Franklin Roose- 
velt’s accomplishments had been 


Rev.| those of any active and intelligent 
Henry Peabody, rector at Groton, | 


college boy with an inquiring mind 
and an affectionate family willing 
and able to encourage his inquiries. 
His parents were people of in- 
herited wealth and position, his 
mother a woman of personal beauty 
and family pride, his father a solid 


From 


| 
and former 


' 


| 





“My Boy Franklin.”’ 


son was born. 

Young Roosevelt was a good stu- 
dent, but not alarmingly good. Liv- 
ing up at Hyde Park, on an estate 
which his grandfather had founded 


| in the early part of the nineteenth 


century, he had grown up with a 
love of all that goes to make up 
country life. Hyde Park, and 
Campobello—the Roosevelt place in 
New Brunswick—were the limits of 
his boyhood world, and -he spent 
many of his school vacations sail- 
ing his own boat in coastal waters. 
He had bicycled in Europe one 
Summer, he had been an oarsman 
while in Harvard (though not good 
enough to make the crew), he was 





| 


| 
' 


editor of The Crimson and per-| 


manent chairman for his class 


Roosevelt, and wedding .guests re- 
membered seeing her, a tall, shy 
child, rather lost in the midst of 
the boisterous mob play which was 
the favorite diversion of her Oyster 
Bay cousins. 
s ¢s6 
LEANOR ROOSEVELT had 
been a distant neighbor as 
well as a distant cousin of 
Franklin’s. The cousinship went 
back five or six generations to a 
common ancestor, one Nicholas van 
Rosenvelt, or Roosevelt, born in 
1658, married to Heylitje Barentsen, 
and father of two sons, Johannes 
and Jacobus; he was Alderman of 
New York for fifteen years. The 
neighborliness was spread over hills 
and valleys, for she had spent 
much of her girlhood at Tivoli, 
which is a small town on the bank 
of the Hudson some thirty miles 
north of Hyde Park. There she 
had lived with elderly aunts. 
She had attended private schools, 
and when girls of less conservative 


His bride's young existence had/ families were thinking about col- 


been in its feminine way as regular, 
though perhaps less active. The 
child of parents who had died when 
she was young, she had been 
brought up by various relatives who 
were kind, if elderly. 


| 


lege she had been sent by her ma- 
ternal grandmother study in 
London at the school of a French 
woman, Mme. Souvestre It was 
apparently an excellent school in 


to 


Her father; the modern sense, bringing its pu- 


was a younger brother of Theodore | pils into touch with the world about 


(Long & Smith.) 


“Young Eleanor Roosevelt Was a Slender, Lovely Bride With Wistful Eyes and Blond Hair.” 








them. vastly stimulating for a girl 
whose life had much of it been 
spent with older people living 
the country. 

The Boer War was going on, and 
the brothers and fiancés of her 
school friends were leaving for Af- 
rica and glory--or death. The stu- 
dents visited all sections of London, 
including the slums, and the settle 
ments such as Toynbee Hall, which 
were trying to lighten their gloom. 
She spent her Summer vacation on 
the Continent. At the age of 18 
she returned to New York to make 
her début. 


in 


a 


HE engagement which was cul 
minating in marriage that 

. sunny St. Patrick's afternoon 
was an affair of a year, but it was 
harder to say how long the two 
had looked forward to it. Writing 
years later, the bridegroom's mothe: 
said, ‘Franklin, unknown to any of 
us, had become engaged to his dis- 
tant cousin, Anna Eleanor Roose- 
velt, a delightful child of 19, whom 
I had known and loved since baby- 
hood. Her father, Elliot Roosevelt, 
had been godfather to my boy, and 
I had seen Franklin, when he: was 
but 4, trundle Eleanor, then only 
18 months old, about on his back 
in the nursery at Hyde Park.” 

Other friends remembered othe! 
incidents. That she met him at a 
party iA New York when they were 
of dancing-school age and came 
home talking only of her tall and 
handsome cousin. That after her 
father died they had met by chance 
on a train going north along the 
Hudson, and he took her back to 
talk with his mother. That after 
her début the two tall young Roose- 
velts were frequently seen together, 
and always created something of 
a stir. 

And now they were being mar- 
ried. He had six ushers. Nicholas 
Biddle, Charles B. Bradley, Thom- 
as P. Beales of Boston, Lyman Del- 
ano, who was to become a promui- 
nent railroad official, Warren Del- 
ano Robbins, then still in Harvard, 
whose career was to lie along dip 
lomatic lines, and Owen Winston. 

She had six bridesmaids, her re- 
doubtable cousin Alice, daughter of 
the then President, who was shock- 
ing and delighting America with 
her free speech and manner and 
her disregard of White House con- 
ventions, who was to go to China 
that Summer to visit the Dowager 
Empress, and in the Winter to an- 
nounce her own engagement to 
Nicholas Longworth; Corinne 
Douglas Robinson, who was the 
daughter of her father’s sister, was 
another, Ellen Delano and Muriel 
Delano Robbins, Helen Cutting, 
and Isabella Selmes, who probably 
would have been as surprised as 
the rest of the wedding guests had 
she been told that in a then dis- 


( Continued on Page 17) 
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GANGSTERS: WHY? A RESOUNDING QUESTION 


Environment’ Breeds 
Them, an Observer 
Asserts, Urging 
Aid to Youth 


By FREDERIC M. THRASHER, 


Chairman National Committee on 
Public Education for Crime Control 
EW YORK CITY is engaged 
in a new drive against its 
criminal element—the _ re- 
sult of disclosures brought 
about by the investigation of the 
policy racket, commercialized vice 
and allied evils. The Mayor, the 
Police Department and the District 
Attorney are seeking the ‘“‘higher- 
ups’’—the men who remain in the 
background yet line their pockets 
with illegal spoil; meantime, ac- 
cording to the police, witnesses are 
being ‘‘eliminated’’ by the usual 
gang methods. 

Over the country, too, society's 
perennial fight against the criminal 
is being pushed vigorously and new 
weapons are being forged to curb 
lawbreakers. Recently at Washing- 
ton the Attorney General called 
into conference outstanding crimi- 
nologists and sociologists to con- 
sider long-range national measures 
for crime control, and plans are 
now afoot for the establishment at 
Washington of an institution for 
the training of law-enforcement of- 
ficers in modern theory and prac- 
tice—a sort of West Point for the 
nation’s law-enforcement army. 

Governors of various States have 
followed the Attorney General's 
lead. In New Jersey the Governor 
has held his own crime conference 
and charted a plan of campaign. 
In New York State pressure is be- 
ing brought to bear on the Legisla- 
ture to put teeth into the law under 
which the police may arrest any 
criminal of record found to be con- 
sorting with other criminals. 3 

Many independent organizations 
of citizens have sprung up to 
strengthen the hand of government 
and to carry on the war against 
crime in a specific field. These 
organizations hold that the annual 
crime bill, estimated at between 
twelve and eighteen billions of dol- 
lars, is too high, and that 16,300,000 
crimes in one year is too great a 
total. 

At this point the question, ‘‘Why 
the gangster?’’ naturally occurs. It 
is significant because it focuses at- 
tention upon the causes which make 
criminals, and it is these causes 
that must ultimately be controlled 
if a permanent solution for the 
problem of crime is to be dis- 
covered. 

ses 

ANGSTERS and other crim 

inals are made, not born. Only 

babies are born, and no baby, 
no matter how defective in native 
equipment, can be called a criminal. 
The outstanding fact about human 
life is culture, not in the sense of 
refinement, but in the sense of a 
vast mass of conflicting social at- 
titudes and habits, groups, institu- 
tions, laws, and social systems 
which are transmitted as social her- 
itages by custom and tradition. 
Any baby may grow up to be a crim- 
inal, however, no matter how su- 
perior may be his biological inheri- 
tance. Our socia! systems and insti- 
tutions are not so nearly perfect 
that they provide for the ideal nur- 
ture of every child to produce law- 
abiding and orderly citizens. 

Every racketeer has had a _ his- 
tory. Every fourth offender must 
have committed a first, a second 
and third offense. To explain the 
oublic enemy it is necessary to 
look back of the first offense, to 
examine the delinquent career, 
which almost invariably leads back 
into adolescence and childhood. 

The public usually thinks of the 
gangster as the superman of the 
underworld. He is almost identical 
in the public eye with the public 
enemy. Yet gangsters exist in great 
variety and are of all grades of im- 
portance from those in the disorder- 


‘ 








ly street-gang intent on a game of 
stickball to the members of the 
highly organized, seasoned criminal 
gang which is capable of engineer- 
ing successfully a $1,000,000 rob- 
bery. Too much attention has been 
paid to the supermen and not 


enough to how they got that way, 


to the juvenile gangster who is the 


shot’’ passes off the scene. 

The spectacular method of attack- 
ing the crime problem is to deal 
only with the finished criminal. 
Punishment—life imprisonment for 
the fourth felony—is the vogue. 
When we have put away our public 
enemies (for too short a spell in 
many cases!), when we have rid the 
community of our Capones, Duffys, 
Diamonds and Dillingers, we as- 
jume that the job is done and we 
heave a sigh of relief that these 
well-advertised underworld leaders 
are now safely disposed of in one 
way or another. .As a matter of 
fact, however, we have only tem- 
porarily rid ourselves of symptoms 
which will shortly reappear. 


E know without question two 
striking facts about delin- 


quency and crime. In the 


first place careful scientific studies | 
criminal | 


that 
begin 


serious 
childhvod 


indicate 


careers in and 


adolescence and that they develop 


naturally as the result of the forces 
in the vicious environment of young 
men and boys. The second striking 
fact is that delinquents and crim- 
inals develop in certain typical 
areas in our cities. 

These areas are characterized by 
physica] deterioration, decreasing 
population, high rates of depen- 
dency, high percentages of foreign 
and Negro population, and high 
rates of adult crime. Studies in 
New York and Chicago which show 
that the delinquency areas are to 
be found in the zone immediately 
surrounding business districts, or 
occupy other sections adjacent to 





|selves which predestines their vic- 








business or industrial areas, have. 
been corroborated by findings in| 
fifteen other American cities. The) 
report on six of these cities has al- | 
ready been published by the | 
tional Commission on Law Ob-' 
servance and Enforcement. 


The slum is more important as a/| 


| sociological than a physical fact. It | 
potential candidate for leadership | 


in the underworld when the Rio | 


is a state of mind. There is nothing 
in poverty or bad housing in them- 


tims to delinquency or crime. The 
reason these districts breed crime 
and develop criminajs is that de 
linquent habits and attitudes are in- 
culcated on the streets, in play- 
groups and gangs, in poolrooms and 
other hang-outs, and in other un- 
supervised contacts. 

The streets and the hang-outs 
grant no degrees and give no diplo 
mas, but they educate with fatal 
precision. It is here that the boy 
first acquires demoralizing personal 
habits and a premature sophistica- 
tion which often leads him to cyni- 
cal attitudes later in life. It is here 
that he comes into direct contact 
with the hoodlum, the street corner 
tramp, the semi-criminal and the 
underworld, and learns the tech- 
nique of crime. He learns the 
methods of bootlegging and beer 
running; the tricks of the racketeer 
and the corrupt politician; how to 
go through doors without keys; how 
to purchase guns and how to use 
them; how to ‘‘beat the rap’’; how 
to break the seals on freight cars 
and to distinguish between a grain 
car and a merchandise car; how to 
sell stolen goods to ‘“‘fences,’’ and 
innumerable other details of crim- 
inal practice. The whole technique 
of vice, crime, gambling and 
racketeering is the common par- 
lance of the district. 


Furthermore, the boy in these 
areas acquires & philosophy of life 
which ideally fits him to participate 
in criminal activities—a philosophy 
of fatalism or ‘‘taking a chance.’’ 
He acquires an attitude of indepen- 


'cians and ‘‘fixers.’’ 





dence and learns to stay away from 


From an Btching by Albert Sterner, Courtesy Kleemann Calleries. 
“Serious Criminal Careers Begin in Childhood and Adolescence.” 


home for long periods of time. He 
learns how to rely on himself rather 
than others. He acquires disrespect 
for law and authority because he is 
in a position to see the law fre- 
quently flouted by corrupt politi- 
The machinery 
of society which is designed to cor- 
rect the young delinquent has no 
terrors for him. 
necessary for him to be sent to a 
correctional! institution before he 
can become a full member of his 
gang. 

With these traditions of delin- 
quency it jis not surprising that 
crime is bred and criminals are 
developed in areas of this type. The 
foreign-born rarely commit crime, 
and in so far as they have control 
of their children, their children 
grow up to be law-abiding citi- 
zens. It is the breakdown of family 
control and the fact that the boys 
live on the streets of the dis- 
organized American community 
which result in the American-born 
child of the foreign-born becoming 
a delinquent. 

*> @¢e¢ 

N a very real sense it might be 

said that Americanization is one 

of the chief causes of crime, be- 
cause the child in these areas comes 
into direct contact with all that is 
vicious and demoralizing in Ameri- 
can life without having an adequate 
opportunity to participate in the 
finer cultural heritages which we 
consider most characteristic of 
America. 

The fact that large numbers of 
boys are subjected to these influ- 
ences in the slums of our towns and 
cities has been conclusively demon- 
strated by scientific study. It has 
been estimated that between 25,000 
and 30,000 young men and boys in 
Chicago are subject directly or in- 
directly to the influence of delin- 
quent gangs, and the number in 
New York is proportionately great- 
er. This indicates the real source 
of the crime problem of this coun- 
try. The delinquent youth of these 
areas constitute an increasing sup 


ply of criminals as well as a market 
for crime which is self-perpetuating 
and helps create a demand for the 
criminal lawyer, the political fixer, 
the corrupt bail bondsman and 
other obstructors of justice. 

ees 





Oftentimes it is | 


childhood and adolescence in 

certain well-defined areas of our 
towns and cities, it is obvious that 
crime prevention, if it is to deal 
with causes rather than symptoms, 
must focus its efforts upon the 
youth of these areas. Upon examina- 
tion this becomes a problem of com- 
munity organization; it is the re- 
sponsibility of the community. 

We cannot blame the children 
whom we fail to protect from the 
vicious influences of delinquency 
areas; we must blame ourselves. 
We deserve all the crime we have 
and we have all the crime we de- 
serve. Legislation cannot solve this 
basic problem because legislation 
cannot affect the behavior of chil- 
dren in these areas. The school 
| cannot solve the problem alone; nor 
;can the boys’ club, the home, the 
'church, or any other one social 
‘agency. Only in so far as there is 
‘cooperation, coordination and a 


‘definite concentration of responsi- 


Senta criminal careers begin in 





| program be evolved 
quate wholesome 
these children. 

The work must be concentrated 
on the pre-delinquent and the 
truant. All the resources of the 
community must be, made available 
and must work with the program. 
The social case-worker, the visiting 
teacher, the recreational leader, the 
playground director, the behavior 
clinic, and many others must be 
called upon to assume their share 
of responsibility in providing a 
wholesome leisure-time program for 
every child in the delinquency area, 
and in following up to see that he 
is actually included in the program 
and does not slip through the 
machinery. 


influences for 
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INDUSTRIAL CHANGE SWEEPS OVER BRITAIN 


Industry Shifts South 
As Shipping Declines 
And Home Markets 
Promise Most 


By HAROLD CALLENDER 
LONDON. 

HE proposal of David Lloyd 

George for a new deal in 

Britain has raised the ques- 

tion as to how much further 
economic expansion could be car- 
ried on in this country if the stimu- 
lus of public works and centralized 
direction were more consistently 
applied. In this connection special 
interest attaches to recent evidence 
indicating the scope of the trans- 
formation which—though little ap- 
preciated ahroad—already has taken 
place as Britain has sought to ad- 
just her economy, perhaps perma- 
nently, to the reduced level of her 
overseas trade. 


In a report of the Ministry. of 
Labor it was shown that in the 
seven years from 1927 to 1934 em- 
ployment had diminished by 465,000 
in the northern section of Great 
Britain, while in the South it had 
increased by 530,000. The most de- 
pressed industries are in the North, 
the more buoyant and expanding 
ones in the South. The heaviest 
unempioyment is in the older indus- 
tries producing bulky capital goods; 
the highest proportion of employ- 
ment is in London. 

Industrial Britain is undergoing 
a kind of revolution. The struc- 
ture of her economic life and the 
geographical distribution of her fac- 
tories are changing. The great ex- 
porting trades, upon which Brit- 
ain’s industrial supremacy was 
founded, have declined while trades 
serving chiefly the home market 
have thriven. 

The primary industries have con- 
tracted in a time when a great va- 
riety of new industries, many de- 
voted to amusements and luxury 
goods, have sprung up and rapidly 
grown. 
tricity for power and of motor ve- 
hicles for transport have made it 
unnecessary for the newer factories 


The increased use of elec- | 


Perhapd the most notable lesson 
| of the depression years has been 





| the discovery that Britain, which | 


grew wealthy by supplying 


the | 


world with coal, textiles, heavy ma- | 


|chinery and shipping, 


could not! 


only survive the permanent curtail-| 


but could actually give employment 
to increasing numbers of her work- 
ers. Britain’s destiny, it appeared, 





the heavy industries or upon foreign 


was not nearly so dependent upon | 


ment of her activities in so doing | 


Tiarel 


Heavy Industry in the North—Steel Mill at Sheffield. 


of the idleness and misery and | 
hopelessness of the depressed areas | 
in the North and in South Wales, | 
where whole towns have been left 
economically stranded, where in- 
dustries that supported thousands 
of families have languished to a 
point above which they may never 


'rise again, whert masses of labor 


wholesale migration to new districts 


| markets as her nineteenth-century 


|experience had led many to sup- 
pose. 


two years has been most re- 
markable—as surprising to the 


'B 


J 
' 
' 


RITAIN’S progress in the last | 


to cluster, as the old ones did, in| British as to the rest of the world. | 


the vicinity of either coal mines | But it cannot be accurately judged | has already slowed down); third, 


can look forward to nothing but 
and new trades. 

There are three points to be noted 
regarding Britain's recovery: first, 
it has been uneven and ‘‘patchy,”’ 
some areas and trades experiencing 
something approaching a boom, 
while others remained. stagnant; 
second, the rate of expansion, based 
almost entirely on the domestic! 
market, is unlikely to continue (it) 


or railways; and this has led to the | by the foreign observer who consid-|the advance so strikingly made’! 


dispersion of industry to new areas. 

One notable consequence is that 
London, long the centre of trade 
and finance, is now also the great- 
est industrial area in Great Britain 
and the area showing the greatest 
growth in recent years. 


Street. 





visitors to England ever see—that 


Against the spectacle of London| overseas trade has passed,’’ 
affluence must be set one that few/| recent issue of the Monthly Review | 


ers only the crowded restaurants, since 1932 has rested upon a foun- | 
and theatres of London and the/ dation quite different from that of 
throngs in the shops in Oxford Britain’s former prosperity. 


‘‘Britain’s former dominance in 
said a | 


of the Midland Bank. ‘‘The mere 


Times Wide 


Light Industry in the South—Airplane Factory Outside London. 


| other industrial 
| side the Empire and within it. 


‘7 


World 


existence of the genera! tariff indi- 
cates widespread and authoritative 
recognition of this view.’’ 

Britain's abandonment 


of free 


- 


Aasoctation of Great Britain 


| dustry in terms of textile mills, iron 
}and steel, coal-mining and ship- 
| buflding; to associate it chiefly with 


| Manchester, Bradford, Leeds, Bir 


trade was an acknowledgment that !mingham, Newcastle and Clydeside; 


| she no longer counted upon her tra- 
ditional 


revenues from exports or 
the recovery of her former foreign 


markets or the revival of foreign | 


lending on the pre-war scale... It was 


‘an acknowledgment that her posi- 
{tion in the world had changed fun- 


damentally because of the rise of 
nations, both 


es ¢- 8s 
HE Britain of the future. as 
economists picture it, will ex- 
port more high-grade articles 
of skilled workmanship She will 
specialize in quality goods that com- 


| petitors cannot easily equal, rather 


than in coal and the products of 
the heavy industries which her 
ships used to carry to the newer 


| countries in exchange for raw ma- 


terials. 

Nine-tenths or more of her peo- 
ple--as now, according to Professor 
John Hilton—will be engaged in 

manufacturing and distrib- 
uting goods for the domes- 
tic market. She will pro- 
duce somewhat more of the 
food she consumes and, 
since international trade 
probably will not revive on 
the old scale, she will not 
build or operate so many 
ships as formerly and she 
will not invest so heavily 
abroad as she used to do. 

Her population soon will 
cease to grow, and this fact 
will permit the attainment 
of a new stability without 
the need of the constant 
expansion characteristic of 
the nineteenth century. 
Her factories will tend to 
become cleaner and light- 
er, as electricity displaces 
coal as the source of pow- 
er; and as the older trades 
are modernized and reor- 
ganized and the older 
towns rebuilt, industry will 
gradually cease to be asso- 
ciated either with the 
grime and smoke of the 
‘*Black Country’’ or with 
draband unhealthful slums. 
Britain will not again dom- 
inate the world in manu- 
facturing, but her wage- 
earners will live better 
than they did in the days 
of her industrial suprem- 
acy. 


ual to think of British in- 


out- | 


It has long been habit-| 


| to picture it as being carried on in 
‘dingy, sooty towns and producing 
| heavy, bulky goods. 

But these are the very trades 
|which have contracted most since 
| the war—declining in employment 
| from 20 to 60 per cent—while many 
i industries having to do with elec 
tricity. motor cars, wireless appa- 
| Fatus, entertainments and sports 
have expanded sufficiently to em- 
ploy from 40 to 100 per cent more 
.workers. The newer trades have 
sprung up in many places, not only 
jin the traditional industrial districts 
in the North and the Midlands, but 
also in the hitherto almost non-in- 
dustrial South, and most of them 
have produced, not smoking chim- 
neys and soiled towns, but bright 
factories of concrete and glass 
which use electricity for power and 
| motor trucks for transport. 
| The decline of the older and 
| heavier industries may be seen in 
| the statement of the Minister of 
| Labor that coal mining, engineer- 
jing, shipbuilding, iron and steel, 
railways and the cotton and woolen 
mills employed 984,000 fewer per- 
| sons in 1933 than in 1923; while the 
igrowth of the newer and lighter 
| industries is indicated by the fact 
'that the trades producing electri- 
ca] goods, motor cars, motor cycles, 
aircraft, printing, building, miscel- 
laneous metals, artificial silk and 
rayon--together with various dis- 
tributive and entertainment enter- 
prises—employed 1,327,000 more per- 
sons in 1933 than they had em- 
ployed ten years earlier. (The fig- 
ures did not materially change in 
1934.) 

Meanwhile the numbers employed 
in manufacturing have increased 
about 5 per cent in the last decade, 
while those employed in building, 
transport and in various service 
trades have increased from 40 to 
50 per cent. Hence while the ex- 
porting industries have languished 
and the trades producing more or 
less new-fangled articles principally 
for the home market have grown, 
there has been a shift in relative 
employment not only from primary 
into new and luxury trades, but 
also from manufacturing into dis- 
tribution and service. 

Consequently the traditional con- 
ception of British industry as an 
occupation of the North and the 
Midlands, and of workers living in 
slums in coal-blackened towns, has 
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AS THE YEARS PASS, BACH GROWS MIGHTIER 


Born Two and a Half Centuries Ago, He Laid ‘Firm and 
True the Foundations of the Music of the Future’ 


By OLIN DOWNES 
HE ageless Bach! This year 
the world celebrates the 250th 
anniversary of his birth, 
March 21, 1685, in the little 
town of Eisenach, where towers the 


| 


Wartburg which saw the medieval | 27d other belongings into a cart | 


contests of song, and 


sheltered | 2nd departed for a new job in an- | 


Luther, who gave Bach his religion | other town. 
Laboring incredibly, composing mu- | 


sic 


death on July 28, 


sic of the future. 


His compositions were little per-|tainty and experimentation in art, 
formed during his lifetime, save in| those to whom tone is a living lan- 
the places where the composer, ful- | guage have turned to him with an 


filling his daily task, wrote 
and played them. For the 
greater part of a century 
after his death they lay 
ignored and by the great 
majority unknown or for- 
gotten 

When Bach died- and the 
very place of his burial was 
unascertained for nearly a 
century and a half his po 
sition at Leipzig was filled 
with a haste bordering on 
the indecorous, and soon 
afterward the copperplates 
of his final masterpiece, 
The Art of Fugue,’’ were 
sold for what they would 
bring as metal. The his 
tory of music affords no 
parallel in neglect of a 
composer of. such stature. 

The principal reasons for 
such neglect can be ascer- 
tained. Bach’s music was, 
of course, ahead of its time. 
Bach's character and cir- 
cumstances were such as to 
cut him off from _ public 
gaze He had no wish or 
talent to promote his own 
interests. But above and 
beyond that is the most im- 
portant, reason of all: the 
profound revolution in mu- 
sic which was occurring 
during Bach's lifetime. 
which turned its back, 
where methods were con- 
cerned, on all that he stood 
for 

The age of polyphonic 
composition was passing. 
The world was captivated. 
indeed, ensorcelled, by the 
new melodic style conse- 
quent upon the develop- 
ment of Italian opera and 
the working of secular in- 
fluences in art and society, 
and Bach died isolated and 
forgotten. 

Now mark the swing of 
the pendulum! Bach occu- 
pies a position unequaled 
by any composer and so 
much stronger than that of 
the greatest of his contem- 
poraries that there is no 
comparison between their 
relative degrees of influ- 
ence 

The year 1685 was a mem- 
orable year in music. Han- 
del was born in that year, 
and so was that lesser but 
electrifying musician, the 
Neapolitan, Domenico Scar- 
latti. 


rode the crest of the wave. Bach, 
freighted down with a hundred 
duties and obligations and with 
Slender means, worked on, doubt- 
less in much loneliness of soul. It 
may be said that of his contempo- 
raries he is the only one whose art, 
in the profoundest sense of the 
word, is contemporaneous. 

Bach’s consciousness’ includes 
ours. Handel, the giant, the colos- 
sus, the singer and warrior, chants 
to us across the ages. He is an im- 
mortal, and one of the greatest, but 
plainly a figure of another period. 
It is only Bach of the dawn of the 
eighteenth century who speaks to 
us within as living a tonal lan- 
guage as when, having disturbed a 
local congregation by his strange 
accompaniments of the hymns and 


his startling organ improvisations, 
} 


until within a few hours of his; of our time; 

1750, Bach | and in his greatest score ahead of 

summed up in his art the results of | it- And nothing in the perspective 

centuries and laid firm and deep; of him 
. | 

and true the foundations of the mu- | this: in 


; 


These men, with many con- | eagerness indicative not only of an 
temporaries of a brilliant period, invigorating esthetic experience but 





i 


packed his harpsichord, family! age 


Bach, indeed, is not only abreast | 
he remains prophetic 


is more impressive than 
the last quarter of a cen- 


tury, in a period of singular uncer- 





traced circles which each year that 
passes draws around the centre of 
the trunk. There are evidences of 
such accretions of time and of 
time’s thought in Bach’s music. He 
could look back nearly two cen- 
turies to ancestors who had set- 
tled in his vicinity and made music. 
In Erfurt, for a considerable period, 
& musician was known as a 
“‘Bach.’’ That is to say, the words 
were synonymous. 


Bach inherited all that these an- 


From the Etching by Karl Bauer, Courtesy New York Graphic Society 


| 





thirty English miles to hear the 
old Dutch master, Reincken, for 
whom later he composed the great 
G minor organ fugue, based on the 
motive of a Netherland folksong. 


A similar distance in another 
direction lies the French court 
maintained by Duke Wilhelm and 
ir:habited by his mistress, the ador- 
able Huguenot, Eleonore Desmier 
d’Olbreuse, whose place is a haven 
for French musicians. Here Bach, 
already well informed of what the 
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Johann Sebastian Bach—“Perhaps the Greatest of All the Musicians the Modern Period Has Known.” 


of a deep need. 

It is as if Bach, in this age as yet 
devoid of conscious direction, had 
for the world a special! value, lying 
even deeper than the laws of beauty 
which reign in his music; as if that 
music contained a desirable spirit- 
ual essence, sensed rather than per- 
ceived by the multitude, a-hunger 
for such manna in a period which 
cannot produce it. And there is 
this precious essence in Bach, and 
he has for us such a value and 
efficacy. 

The spectacle of his development, 
so far as we can observe it, seems 
as mysterious, unhurried and in- 
evitable as other workings of na- 





ture. He appears not as a meteor 
of genius but as a sure growth of! 
his stock, race and soil. There are | 
great trees, | 
is indicated by 


the finely 


centuries old, woes 


cestors had stored up for him. He 
fed, thrusting his roots always 
deeper in the soil, upon the musi- 
cal lore of his past and present. 
His life is a spectacle of an in- 
credible power of assimilation and 
a creative metabolism. He goes 
from village to village, town to 
city, tramping leagues, traveling in 
a day when traveling for a poor 
man was indescribable fatigue, dis- 
comfort and danger, always seek- 
ing music. Forkel is responsible 
for the story, not yet refuted or 
denied, of the scores that Johann 
Sebastian’s elder brother, who was 
giving him early instruction in his 
art, hid from him at Ohrdruf, and 
of Bach's abstracting the music to 
copy by moonlight. 

Bach has lost father and mother 
by his tenth year, and is cast 
upon the world at 14 to earn 
his living by music. A member of 





leading Italians of his day were 
doing, familiarizes himself with the 
products of the French school, in- 
cluding Couperin, who gave him so 
many ideas. 

Later he who never had an organ 
worthy of his skill desires unhin- 
dered access to an instrument, and 
this he secures by obtaining a post 
at Arnstad. And now a succession 
of disruptions. Bach must needs 
have thirty days’ leave to travel the 
300 miles to Lubeck to know the 
works and style of Buxtehude. And 
there he stays, his head in the 
clouds, not for one month, but fotir. 
The pardonable indignation of the 
Arnstad Consistory, on his return, 
is intensified by the fact that in 
four months Bach has become an- 
other musician, infinitely bolder 
and more resourceful in expression 
than when he left, and his perform- 
ances do not fit as well 


the choir at Luneburg, he tramps! services. 








into the | 


There are other troubles—the re 
port of the sermon forsaken for a 
glass of beer in the tavern, and the 
‘“strange maiden’’ in the choir— 
Bach's first cousin, Barbara Cath- 
erina, soon to be his wife—and the 
scandalous encounter with the bas- 
soonist Geyersbach, who, having 
been berated by Bach at a re- 
hearsal and encountering him on 
the street with Barbara Catherina 
on his arm, sets to with his stick 
and cries of ‘‘Hundsfott,’’ to which 
Bach promptly retorts by drawing 
his sword and advancing to the at- 
tack, with the counter-epithet of 
‘““‘zippel fagoltist,’’ term of deroga- 
tion which the composer, answering 
to his Consistory for his act, 

stoutly maintains the bas- 
soonist wholly deserved. 

Bach takes his young 
wife to Mulhausen, where 
his salary is free cartage 
of belongings, and 85 zul- 
den, with three measures 
of corn, two trusses of 
wood, six trusses of fag- 
gots for the year. He is 
rapidly becoming a fore- 
most organist of Europe. 
so that the Frenchman 
Marchand will flee a pub 
lic contest with him. 

oS =a 

T Weimar Bach bégins 
in earnest the com- 
position of the. re- 
ligious cantatas which are 
among the greatest dem- 
onstrations of his power. 
At Coethen, where the 
circumstances do not favor 
organ music and choral 
composition, he devotes 
himself, utilizing master- 
fully the resources that 
come to his hand, to 
instrumental composition. 
There he produces music 
for strings and  harpsi- 
chord and orchestra, in- 
cluding the . ‘‘Branden- 
burg” concertos, which the 
Markgraf of Brandenburg 
orders, accepts and forgets 
even to catalogue in his 

library. 

While on a journey with 
his Prince, presumably 
away from any _ instru- 
ment, Bach composes the 
first part of the epochal 
‘‘Well - Tempered  Clavi- 
chord.’’ -We know how 
he despised those who can 
only compose at an instru- 
ment. To him they are 
shallow fellows — ‘‘horse- 
men of the keyboard,’’ in 
his contemptuous phrase 
But conceive of the in- 
tricacy and the prophetic 
harmonic achievements of 
the first twenty-four of the 
immortal forty-eight done 
away from an instrument! 

When Bach’s first wife 
dies his grief is intense. It 
is, however, typical! of the 
practical customs of those 
hard days that Bach 


should marry Anna Mag-__ 


dalena before the year is 
out; that, like his first 
wife, she should for a time 
present him almost annu- 
ally with a child, copy music, run 
the household and in all other good 
and worthy respects remain his lov- 
ing helpmeet till death. 

After Coethen comes the final and 
the most fruitful period of Bach’s 
life, passed as the cantor of the 
Thomas School at Leipzig. He ob 
tained the position only when other 
preferred men could not be secured. 
Telemann, a big gun of the day, did 
not want it. Graupner could not 
get free of the job he had at Darm- 
stadt. Bach, having set his wish 
upon the post as soon as he learned 
of the death of Kuhnau, his former 
friend and incumbent, sought it 
with his customary pertinacity and 
systematic effort, and at last was 
installed. There he encountered 
obstacles and had to fight powerful 
influences. He emerged victorious 
and his last extremely productive 


( Continued on Page 18) 
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Land 


By ROBERT BYRON 


GAIN there is turmoil in 
Greece; history repeats it- 
self—the history of that fac- 
tiousness which wrecked the 

Golden Age of Pericles and has 
spoiled the whole of Greek enter- 
prise during the past twenty-three 
centuries. The word ‘‘Greece,’’ 
that one magic syllable, has a 
sound in Western ears which tells of 
all the newspapers are now deny- 
ing: of order, reason, sense, of the 
birth of science, of art, and of an 
exact language capable of record- 
ing, ag they were never recorded 
before, both the grandest of hu- 
man aspirations and the most pro- 
saic details of natural fact. 

It is easy to explain the contra- 
diction, to affirm that the Greece 
of todav is no longer the Greece 
of Socrates. Easy it may be, but 
not so true. For the country that 
first upraised the standards of 
freedom and democratic govern- 
ment which we of the West are 
still struggling to retain, this coun- 
try, even at the time of upraising 
them, proved itself. devoid of po- 
litical sense and fell victim, as it 
has ever since remained, to the im- 
pulse of individual logic and the 
scorn of compromise in the interest 
of the State. The resemblance be- 
tween the present and the past will 
not be denied. 

Nor is that resemblance found in 


politics alone. The language of 
Thucydides has altered less in 
twenty-three centuries than the 


English of Chaucer in six. And the 
landscape has altered not at all. 
The interminable mountains, the 
tawny cliffs, the sea of scarab-blue 


and the purple islands still offer.a_ 


source of divine inspiration to 
those who would refresh themselves 
in the humanities. ‘‘Eternal Sum- 
mer gilds them yet,’’ sang Byron; 
continuing, ‘‘but all except their 
sun is set."” Is it still so, a hun- 
dred years after the expulsion of 
the Turks? If it is, the sun is 
enough. 


s* &¢ @ 

HE phenomenon of people born 
in one country. falling in love 
with another is a product of the 

last century. Some people need two 
homes; the one fulfills the defici- 
encies of the other. Americans are 
apt to fall in love with England; 
the English have a taste for any 
race that happens to be oppressed 
or likes horses; while members of 
so-called backward countries, sick 
of what we hail with joy as an un- 
mechanized environment, regard 
New York as the nearest approach 
to heaven on earth because of the 
elevated. Greece, more perhaps 
than any other land, has been the 
object of this curious foster-love 
She has suffered from it, in the 
matter of reputation, as much as 
she has gained. ; 

The so-called Philhellene, who 
has been nurtured on academic 
tradition and who visits Greece 
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of Strife—A Demonstration in Athens. 


only to look at the Parthenon, is 
generally disappointed. Whether 
he can really be such a fool as to 
expect to find, in the streets of 
Athens or the docks of Piraeus, a 
race of blond and muscular heroes 
with straight noses, marcelied hair, 
and a discus in each right hand, I 
do not know. But thus he appears 
when, on returning home, he de 
scribes with virtuous loathing how 
a couple of porters in battered 
straw hats fought over his bag- 
gage, or how the pitch of Athenian 
motor-horns differed—for the worse 
—from the musical numbers of 
Homer. 

These pedantic idiots, and their 
equally idiotic but less educated 
followers, who flock to Greece each 
Summer develop a sort of spite 
against the place; in Athens, they 
curse the dust, the noise, the 
prices, and the trams; in the coun- 
try, roads, hotels, wine and food 
are equally the butt of their 
vituperation. They imagine, appar- 
ently, that the ancient Greeks, in 
addition to their other accomplish- 


ments, were experts in plumbing, 
commercial honesty, speed tracks, 
and gastronomy. 

Thus, they avert their eyes from 
the life around them. Their atten- 
tion is devoted solely to the ruins. 
They drop a tear over the flaccid 
beauty of the Hermes of Praxiteles. 
And their vocabulary, when they 
return, miraculously alive, to the 
shores of the gangster and the 
snob, is enriched by a single term 
of abuse: ‘‘Modern Greece.”’ 

The implication of this term com- 
municates itself to others. And the 
idea gets about, particularly in 
communities where Greek immi- 
grants have proved themselves en- 
dowed with a rather more acute 
business sense than the local in- 
habitants, that the- modern Greek 
is unworthy of his name, that he is, 
in fact, nothing more than a neg- 
ligible assemblage of human vices 
who fully deserves the horrors of 
the country that gave him birth. 

Admittedly, the first impulse of 
those who eventually fall in love 
with Greece is to visit that country 
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GREECE STILL EX 


In a Storied Country Now Torn by Strug 
And the Seacoasts and the Purple Is: 


on account of its ancient monu-_ that the physical Greece I smelled, o 
ments and traditions. But it is not heard, and dimly distinguished in t 
these legacies of the Antique to the starlight, was still the Greece g 
which, in the long run, they lose of my school-room benches, a frog _r 
their hearts, to which they return spoke from under a bridge. ‘‘Brek- |i 
year after year, seeking that re- kek-kek-kex, Koax, Koax,’’ it said. oc 
freshment of the spirit which their The very words of Aristophanes! C 
native manner of life cannot offer eee y 
them. It is Greece herself, as she RAVEL in the mountains of o 
is, ‘‘modern Greece’’ inhabited by Greece—and all Greece is 
modern Greeks, that wins their mountainous—reveals a hard t 
deepest affections. and barren country where the peas c 
And so people who have never ants live austerely and the most i: 
seen the country, who know it only primitive amenities are lacking. sa 
from reports of pedagogues and Among the stunted box-bushes on < 
political upheavals that make head- the heights of Pindus or the wal- a 


lines, will ask themselves, on meet- 
ing a true Philhellene: What is 
there about Greece still, after 2,000 
years, to cast this spell over a man? 
The question is one which Philhel- 
lenes themselves, in moments of 
self-communion, will also ask. It 
is as easy to answer as the question 
of a woman’s charm. 
sss 

RECALL one evening in the vale 
I of the Eurotas. We were walking 

home from Mistra, the old Byz- 
antine town that climbs up a foothill 
of Taygetas, to our hotel in modern 
Sparta. Like drops of quicksilver 
in the dark vault above, the stars 
twinkled and the planets shone. The 
note of a bird rang out, round and 
full as the peal of a bell. It was 
May, and hot. Suddenly, rustling 
the dark shapes of the olives, came 
a breeze, a kiss from the earth, 
fanning the cheeks with a velvet 
caress and exhaling a scent of aro- 
matic herbs. Never in life again 
shall I experience the ecstasy of 
that night, or be able to relive, with 
such initial conviction, the divinity 
of the earth. 

In a flash I understood—or the 
breeze told me—why Greece was the 
chosen land, where nature was the 
mouthpiece of humanism, and the 
Greeks, heeding nature's assertion, 
discovered humanism, just as the 
Jews and Arabs among the fierce 
monotony of the desert had re- 
course to an extraneous god. And 
then, as if to confirm the lesson, 
to remind me with delicate humor 
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By Burton Hoimes From Ewing. Galloway. 
The Harsh Uplands—Shepherds of Sparta Driving Home Their Flocks. 





nuts that fringe the Langada Pass 
over Taygetas, it is a far cry to 
that spoken heart of earth whose 
whispers lurk in the vaileys and 
echo along the deserted shores. 
Here you find villages in which, 
though the inhabitants seem sturdy 
enough, it is impossible to obtain 
so much as an olive or a crust of 
bread. What the people live on is 


-@ mystery, and always has been; 


for the Turks made a _ proverb, 
which said: ‘“‘A Greek will grow 
fat on what will starve an aas.”’ 

Yet these harsh uplands are still 
Arcadia. The men wear pleated 
kilts and cover themselves in bad 
weather with white-hooded cloaks, 
such as the.statue of the shepherd 
boy wears in the museum at Istan- 
bul. One sees such shepherd 
boys; as likely as not they will be 
piping, like Pan, while the distant 
goat bells tinkle among the sur- 
rounding crags. The day draws 
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uggle the Harsh Uplands Remain Arcadia 
Islands Yet Proclaim Their Divinity 
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out. A monastery perhaps will give 
the traveler shelter, where the 
gray-bearded, black-robed monks 
regale him on Turkish Delight and 
liqueurs. But at last, after one day 
or several, the journey ends, as all 
Greek journeys do, at the sea. 
And there, perhaps most insistently 
of all, the message speaks again. 
It is a more precise message this 
time. The coasts of Greece not 
only proclaim their own divinity 
in a general sense, they articulate 
and define it in terms of form and 
color. The form is not domestic 
as in England, or grandly composed 


By Walter Hege From “The Akropolis” 


Land of Beauty—The Acropolis. 


of sweeping lines as in Spain. It 
has inspired no great painters. Yet 
it speaks; it dictates what form 
should be. 

In those arid, putty-colored slopes, 
patched here and there with salad- 
green vineyards or spired with 
black cypresses; in the limpid 
water that surrounds them, smooth 
and opalescent as a pearl at dawn 


or blue as a gentian beneath the 
midday sun; in the distant capes 
and bays, receding like the scenery 
still more 
distant islands, shaped e recum- 
bent animals and veiled in lilac 
haze, may be read the canons of 


of a theatre, and in th 


measure and proportion, of balance, 


symmetry, and scale attuned to 
human stature, which guided the 
original Muses and on which the 
whole of Western effort in the arts 


has since been based. 
Here, on these sun-baked shores, 
reason was hatched free of fetish- 


ism, tribalism and the manufacture 
of gods. Here sprang up that gram- 
mar of life, which we of the West 
have inherited and which is now 
threatened, unless the Western na- 
tions can defend it, by a new Dark 
Age implicit in the instincts of the 
Teuton and the Slav. This is what 
Greece means. In Greece as a 
geographical entity, and not merely 
as the home of broken, sun-kissed 
pillars, the stranger who vealues-the 
humanities can refresh his belief in 
them from the very source, a 
source which, in its original es 
sence, was provided first by nature, 





(Underwood 4 Uuderwood). 


and only afterward by man—the 
ancient Greek—in communion with 
nature. 

* 8 @ 

ND now the question arises, 
when we turn once more to 
the newspapers and read the 

casualty figures in Macedonia: Is it 
only the stranger who is suscepti- 
ble to this miraculous environ- 
ment? What of the modern Greek, 
whose daily view it is? A faulty 
person he may be, even to those 
who like him, and not always very 
attractive when he settles in the 
big cities of the West to make 
money, or, having money, to cut a 
dash by seeming more Saxon than 
the Saxons. But he was always, 
even in ancient times, rather a 
faulty person by our self-appointed 
standards. The Romans, for ex- 
ample, give a very different picture 
of him from that presented by 
Homer, or Euripides, or the heroic 





By Alfred Loomis From Nesmith. 


The Colorful Coasts—A Haven for Fishing Boats in the Cyclades. 


combats of the Parthenon frieze. 
They found him sly, facile, clever 
and self-assertive. So he is today. 
But there is also another side to 
the picture. 

It is a favorite theory among de- 
tractors of the modern Greek that 
he is not a Greek at all; thus they 
explain his failure to conform to 
that pattern of excellence with 
which their imagination has in- 
vested his forebears of antiquity. 
The theory started with Fall- 
merayer, a German scholar of the 
Eighteen Forties, who, noticing a 
Slav place-name here and there, 
propounded the convenient idea 
that the modern Greeks were actu- 
ally descended from Slav invaders, 
and that they were no nearer by 
blood to the Greeks of Pericles than 
the modern Rumanians are to the 
Romans of Julius Caesar. 

ss ess 

NTHROPOLOGY has disposed 
of this fallacy—though to peo- 
ple with prefudices anthropol- 
ogy is proof of nothing, as we ob- 
serve in modern Germany. Never- 
theless, although the Greeks of 
present-day Athens and the Pelopon- 
nesus exhibit a fairly certain de 
scent from the original race, there 
has been a considerable admixture 
of blood among their cousins in 
Macedonia, Thrace, Constantinople 
and the Asia Minor coastline. This 
admixture, as these people’s features 
tell, has been of an Armenoid char- 
acter, and has proved, throughout 
history, a sotrce of strength and in- 

ventiveness to the race in general. 

These two elements, apart from 
certain groups in the North such 
as the Viachs, who speak a lian- 
guage derived from Latin, consti- 
tute the Greeks of the mainland. 
The islanders are somewhat dif- 
ferent, particularly the Cretans, 
who are taller and more sure of 
themselves, and who cherish a 
fierce independence in their private 
affairs. It is no mere coincidence 
that Venizelos was born in Crete. 
The island has produced many of 
his type, of whom we may instance 
that small body of soldiers who 
were the last to hold out when the 
Turks took Constantinople in 1455, 
and the painter El Greco, who to 
the end of his life signed his pic- 
tures in Greek and put the epithet 
“Cretan’’ after his name. 

In examining the character of 
the Greeks today, one virtue is 
apparent and common to all which 
entitles them to the respect of the 


Western World and which makes 
them, in the eyes of foreigners, 
such as myself, so delightful a 
people to live among. They are 
intensely patriotic, and conceited 
beyond measure in their Hellenism. 
But they have not succumbed to 
nationalism in the contemporary, 
evil sense of the word. 

The distinction between patriot- 
ism and nationalism is not too fine. 
Patriotism means love of one’s 
country, and willingness to serve 
her. Nationalism means a deifica- 
tion of the State at the expense of 
mental integrity, a prostration be- 
fore the falsification of science and 
the paramountcy of propaganda, a 
denial of any absolute standard of 
worth in art, thought or ethics. 
To this disease, the mind of the 
modern Greek has remained wholly 
impervious. Whatever his limita- 


tions or ignorance, intellectually 
and spiritually he is an honest man. 
There are few other races today of 
which this same generalization 
holds good. 

The corollary of this ingrained 
attitude toward life—or rather, per- 
haps, the reason for it—is a devour- 
ing intellectual curiosity. St. Paul, 
that most skillful of preachers, 
knew his audience when he fas 
tened on the Athenians’ Unknown 
God and pinned the phrase to his 
own revelation. 


ss 

modern Greek, good Chris 
tian though he be or not, is still 
in his heart a worshiper of the 
Unknown God, of that which is un- 
known today but may be known to- 

morrow. 
In this devotion to knowledge for 
its own sake he has remained singu- 


( Continued on Page 23 ) 
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BRIGHTENING UP THE SUMMER ROOM! 


Period Wallpaper Goes Well With Empire Furniture. 


Bu WALTER RENDELL STOREY 
IVING a Summer 
aspect by changing its rugs 
and curtains and slip-cover- 


room a 


ing its upholstered furniture | 


has now become a fine art, capable 
of many subtle variations. Acces- 
such pictures and 
pillows are also changed, 
the difference 
mer and Winte1 
room 


sories as iamps. 
50 
between 
appearance of the 
Is as great as 
the landscapes in those séasons 
Slip of 
greens, vellows or white are so well 
tailored that they sometimes simu- 
late permanent upholstery. Warm- 
hued- and heavy-textured Winter 
rugs are supplanted by Summer 
lighter in weight 
introducea lamps 
pillows. and oil paintings 
placed by prints with wide 
around them 

As a matter. of fact, the popular- 
of white in interior decoration 
the task of arranging 
Summer «rooms 


covers 


ones. 
White and 
are re- 


mats 


is in 


itv 
has 
attractive 
than at 


made 


time in the 
past. With: light-painted walls or 
light-hued paper, there already 
excellent setting for a _ beige 
chair and an off-white rug. 
The prototypes of these 
are found in Southern California 


easier any 
is 
an 


or sofa 


and Florida, where a warm climate! 


practically all the year around has 
brought about its own adaptations. 


. . - 
N a Paim Beach home, for ex- 
ample, the eighteenth century 
period style is interpreted 


refreshing air even 
days 
are here made of cypress, bleached 
to a mellow beige color by the archi- 


tect and decorator, Howard Major. | 
beige carpet covers the dark- 
stained, wide-board floor to within. 
a short distance of the baseboard. | 

In this setting the draperies of | 
the wide bay window are effective | 


A 


in another shade of beige, and the 
principal seat of the living room, a 


long Tuxedo sofa, is upholstered in | 
fabric, | 


an off-white and 
trimmed with a _ white 
Several mahogany chairs 
Chippendale 


henna 
fringe. 
in the 


Chinese style are 


covered with white leather having | 


a dark piping. A small card table 
and .two white  leather-covered 
chairs form a centre of interest in 
the bay-window space, where the 
tall windows are partly screened by 
pull-back glass 
gauze 
lamps 


Several 
with 


white 
light-hued shades 
further help to create an agreeable 


background for the mahogany desk, | 


drum table and low coffee table. 
Krom. the Pacific Coast come 

suggestions, such as the 

‘th eco, of the home of Raoul Walsh. 


Summer 


that, 
the Sum-j| 


that between , 


refreshing blues, | 


and color. |! 


today ' 


interiors | three, one printed with three small | 


in a, 
light color scheme which has a most | 
on the hottest! 
The traditional paneled walls | 





curtains of white | 
porcelain | 


where white walis and carpet make 


'a restful background for old painted | 


French furniture and 
century English mahogany pieces. 
In the 
was the rest of the house, by H. W. 


| Grieve and Jetta Goudal Grieve, a 
| blue carpet contrasts with the white | 


painted paneled walls. Gay flowered 


English chintz with a white ground | 


is used for curtains and furniture 
coverings, and a sofa in blue 
damask with an armchair 
moire silk supply decorative 
cents. 


* 2 8 
NGENIOUSLY designed wallpa- 


ing now make .it possible to 
create many individual effects 
Featured this season are modern 
patterns, less functional than be- 
fore and more suggestive of pas- 


decorative periods, and also period | 
Empire | 
and early Victorian predominating | 
~which are more original than for- | 


styles English Regency, 


merly and therefore easily at home 


even in a contemporary style room. | 
one of | 


Of the 
the most 


new wallpapers, 
interesting, a modern in- 
terpretation of a classical motif, 
comes in sections about eight feet 
long. These sections are in sets of 


wall brackets holding statuettes, 
another with a single bracket, and 
the third plain. Each strip, how- 
ever, has a printed chair rail at the 
bottom and a cornice at the top. By 








eighteenth | 


living room. decorated, as | 


in rose | 
ac- | 


pers and new methods of hang- | 


| different combinations of the strips 
variqus effects are obtainable. Sim- 
ilarly, an amusing paper for a bar 
|or game room with a plain back- 
ground relieved by a _ cocktail- 
| shaker-and-glasses design can be 


| 


adapted to personal preferences by | 


cutting and rearranging the. strips 
This comes in red with a white pat- 
tern, silver with yellow, and other 
combinations 

Partaking of the classic air of the 
Empire period is an all-over pattern 
|of ovals and diamonds formed of 
|palm branches, with a_ vertical 
striped wainscot-and a narrow cor- 
nice border in Grecian style.. This 
paper in soft green makes a charm- 
‘ing setting for a sofa covered in 
| green, a chair in white and a stooi 
hin chartreuse and white. 

Line stripes are popular in wall- 
papers this season. Usually they are 
hung so that the stripes run verti- 
cally, but a contemporary effect can 
be obtained by running them hori- 
|zontally. Plaid patterns are smart 
and may be had in many color com- 
binations. Some decorators create 


unity in a bedroom, for example, by | 


having the bedspread and the_ up- 
| holstery of a chair in a fabric of a 
| Similar design and coloring. 

Bunches of grapes, carrots or 
isheaves of wheat are placed in 
|spaces formed by diagonal criss- 
|cross lines, to form other smart 
|wallpaper patterns. Highly decora- 
‘tive is one with life-sized rhododen- 


brecarvated by thoward 


_A Summery Living Room 


Changing the Scheme 
Of Its Decoration 


Has Now Become 
A Subtle Art 


|dron flowers and leaves; in another 
|\are featured the roses, pinks, tulips 
land scrolls of Victorian times. 
| Ceiling papers generally follow the 
isame color scheme as that of the 
‘walls, but 
itern 
| Not every could 


room use 


| peared lately, such as one with ver- 
tical fluted columns in soft gray, 
off-white or buff, by Ralph Walker, 
/imparting a structural dignity. Also 
| by Paul MacAlister, its horizontal 
lines broken by a fleur-de-lis. An 
unusual pictorial design 
erick Dunn suggests 

sketches of Grecian building 

tails, in white lines on a brown 
‘chartreuse background. 


* cts 


de- 


Ol 





for wallpapers, as may be seen 


in a colorful example by Ruth | 


| Reeves, fruit and 
foliage 
| 


|sweep of the long lines of bamboo 


involving 


| trunk and leaves is a paper in fire-| 
| cracker red and white, also by Paul | 


MacAlister; another, by Phillip R 


| Yost, takes its inspiration from the | 
exotic verdure of the Everglades, | 
\interpreted in silver, turquoise and | 


| white. and in 


| treuse. 


copper 


teenth century, which 
from some modern 
lof the Victorian period, is an ad- 


is not far 


mirable paper designed by Nancy | 


McClelland, 
| broidered 


| Same style 


suggesting an old em- 
mull curtain In 


‘by Bruce Buttfield. 
decorative 
| shaped 


Sparkling and 
is a pattern of 
flowers which burst 
|fireworks against a darker ground 
This design, by Isabel! Croce 


llow with brown. 
i'combinations, 


and other color 
and would be 
‘lent for a bridge alcove 


For the classical interior 


j 
} 


have a simplified pat-'! 





’ 
} 


' 


| 


i 


the 
architectural designs that have ap- | 


\in the architectural mode is a paper | 


by Fred-| 
architect’s | 


7 = tropics still provide motifs. 


lush | 
Attractively dignified in its | 


and char- | 
In the rococo mode of the eigh- | 


interpretations | 


the | 
is a paper simulating | 
coarse lace with a scalloped border | 


star- | 
like | 


comes 
in silver with coral, sunflower yel- | 


} 
exce}l- 


there | 


|are many beautiful papers, such as/| 


‘one which, while freely treated by | 


|its designer, Helen Dryden, 


recalls 


|in its festoons and symbols of music | 


| and the drama the intellectual side 


of the eighteenth and early nine- | 


i|teenth centuries. The Federal in- 
ental nega of this style may be 
'seen in a paper by Walter Dorwin 
Teague, in which arrows, stars and 
laurel leaves form a reserved pat- 
tern on background colors of dusty 
pink, citron yellow and other pop- 
ular shades. 





We 





Take A Holiday 


Of course, if you insist upon 
thinking of spring in terms of 
winter or of joy in terms of 
sorrow —or, let us say, of life 
insurance in terms of death— 
there is really nothing we can 
do to prevent it... But we'd 


rather you wouldn't. We think 
of life insurance as life insur- 
ance, with all that the name 
implies. Freedom from worry. 
A comfortable old age. A 
guaranteed estate. In a word, 
the comforts of life... Per- 
haps that is one reason why 
this seventy-year-old mutual 
company, with nearly one 
billion dollars of insurance in 
force, numbers among its 
policy owners many a wise 
business man who regards life 
insurance as the investment 
opportunity of a lifetime. Yes 
—life insurance is very much 


alive. Let death take a holiday! 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


AN-KIND 
UALITY 


o 
DOG&CAT FOOD 


Pet troubles disappeer — 
when you change to 
Man-kind, the human 

kind of food. Protect 

your dog or cat. Order 

@ can end note results 

VU. 8. NESPECTED & PASSED 





WHAT A RELIEF 
THIS IS! 


Himrod’s Asthma Powder, famous for 65 
years, has brought relief to thousands 
throughout the world. It relaxes the 
bronchial tubes; permits natural breath- 
ing and gives prompt relief from Asthma 
paroxysms. At all good druggists. 
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| FIGHT GEReS. 
mM VITAMIN A 
GOOO FOR BABIES 


1 8UND BONES. 
fee VITAMIN 0. 
ALL GAGIES NEED 


jr you Baby / 
you baby’s lovely, chubby little 
body deserves the wonderful 
protection of Scott’s Emulsion. 
Invest a few pennies a day in 


Scott’s. And you mobilize a whole 
army of tiny vitamin A soldiers. 





| 
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( Continued from Page 4) 


Colonel Starling to pay her carfare 


to the bus terminal only a few 


blocks 
House. 


distant from the White 


So 2 = 


UARDING a President has be- 

come a more difficult task 

than it was when Colonel Star- 
ling entered the service in 1914, 
after serving as a deputy sheriff in 
Southwestern Kentucky and as spe- 
cial agent for railroads and express 
|companies. The increased numiber 
of automobiles on the streets, the 
larger throngs which turn out to 


| see the nation’s chief and the same 
| complications of living and getting 


BODYGUARDS 


What busy little fellows they are. | 


They fortify the nose and throat! 
against colds and ““flu’’ germs. 4nd! 
they help the body grow. 

For those same few pennies, you 
also hire a whole “‘labor union’”’ of 


' 


| 


vitamin D builders. Their job is to’ 


help make straight, white teeth and 
strong, straight bones. And to keep 
the dread disease of rickets from 
ever deforming your baby. 

For over fifty years, doctors have 
recommended Scott’s Emulsion. It 
is an Emulsion of Nature’s finest 
tonic — vitamin-rich cod liver oil. 


| 
; 


about which beset the humblest cit- 
izen necessitate the exercise of 
greater care by the White House 
detail. 

Each new President creates new 
problems because of his personal- 
ity, preferences and prejudices, and 
Secret Service men must be adapt- 
able. 

When the President himself does 
not raise new difficulties, the State 
of the country may. In times of 
emotional or economic stress, the 
| strain on the Presidential protec- 
tors is far greater than in periods 
of domestic quiet. Mr. Coolidge 
walked through Washington’s shop- 
ping district almost every day with- 
out being pushed or bothered. When 
he traveled he sometimes rode in 
an ordinary Pullman car, whereas 
Mr 


Hoover was hustled from the} 





train to the meeting place in furi-| 
ous haste on several campaign trips 
|into sections where there was dis- 


content 

Likewise. during the World War, 
the Secret Service men took special | 
precautions whenever Mr. Wilson, 


| to the rear. 


| clear the way for the man they call 


‘A MAN THE PRESIDENT OBEYS 


Starling, White House Secret Service Chief, 
Is Affable, But He Can Be Stern at Times 


“the boss.’’ They must not deny 
entrance to the Presidential suite to 
an important personage under the 
misapprehension that he is trying 
to ‘‘crash the gate."’ They must be 
as versatile as the different types of 
men they serve. They must look 
well in all kinds of clothes and be 
properly dressed on ali occasions. 
Although they follow the Presi- 
dent everywhere, to the church and 
to the theatre, they must not ap- 
pear in the réle of guards or detec- 
tives. Even a President likes to 
forget his importance now and 
then, and it is not good psychology 
to let the public know that the 
Chief Executive is not always his 
own master. So Colonel Starling and 
his men slide into the scenery, sit- 
ting in the audience or, if at a din- 
ner, at the head of a near-by table. 
Colonel Starling and Richard 
Jervis did the advance work for Mr. 
Wilson on his triumphal European 
tour, and the American system of 
protecting the head of the State 
amazed many monarchs who have 
since lost their crowns. Royalty 
called in the Secret Service opera- 
tives to inquire about the reason 
for stationing the agents close to 
the Chief Executive, and the Amer- 
ican method was adopted by many 
nations which had previously de- 
pended upon troops jining the curb 
stone to keep their rulers from 
harm. At first European police of- 
ficials could not become accus- 
tomed to the democratic idea of 





permitting a Secret Service man to) 
ride in the same car with Mr. Wil- | 
son, and they tried to relegate him | 
But to such sugges- 
tions the White House men always 
‘replied: ‘‘Wherever Mr. Wilson 
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illustrated and breezily edited for the young folks. 


Angelo Patri Says: 
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ewspaper. All of us concerned 
with the needs and interests of 
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by the world’s must famous authors; funnies: puz- 
zles: sports: 
Prize stories—your son or daughter can try a hand 
at writing and perhaps win $5.00 to $15.00. 


pages that tell how to make things 
Plenty 


of med wpe an And stories about radio and movie star« 

other celebrities. with reviews of movies that 
age appropriate for children and a schedule of the 
most suitable radio programs. Science. invention. 
the wonders of industry and many other features 


children have long recognized the 
serious n or such a paper. 
Its publication coukd not be in 
better hands.” 


traveled. The attempted assassina-| g0eS, we go."’ 
tion of President Roosevelt worried | 


his watchmen; on the morning of | LTHOUGH the life of Secret 
Service men has its humdrum 
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searched all roofs along the route |! 
of the inaugural parade. 

The friendliness and informality 
of Mr. Roosevelt, and his liking for 
travel and people, make it an ardu- 
ous job to guard him, though his 
tremendous popularity simplifies 
Moreover, 
resent the presence of his shadows, 
as did Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
ing. In this respect Mr. Roosevelt 
resembles Mr. Wilson, who ac- 


| cepted surveillance as a natural ac- 


Like 
he has a historical 
leads him to realize 
little privacy. 


Mr. Wilson, 
sense which 
that he can expect 


| Presidents who submit uncomplain- 


ingly to the regimen their guar- 


| dians arrange for them make life 
| more comfortable for members of 
| the detail. 


| 
| 


For all his austerity, Mr. Coolidge 
was perhaps the most submissive 
Chief Executive in modern times. 
Although he used to play pranks on 


'the Secret Service men, and take 





'delight in eluding them, he seemed 


to appreciate the attention they 
gave him and the care they took 
of him. He had a grand and gay 
time in his appearances with them, 
even though he concealed it from 
the public. He immediately assented 
to their suggestion that only he and 
Mrs. Coolidge sit in the Presidential 
car, while pompous politicians oc- 
cupied an automobile in the rear. 


ss ¢-s 

HITE House guards must 
\ have many qualities other 

than a technical knowledge 
of their job. They can help a Pres- 
ident, personally and politically, or 
they can hurt him. It is often 
through them that anecdotes about 
the man they surround reach the 
public, to his benefit. Mr. Coolidge 
soon learned their value in this re- 
spect, and whenever an_ incident 
casting him in a warm light oc- 
curred, he would say to his com- 
panion: ‘‘Better tell that one to the 
newspaper boys.’’ 

Secret Service men must be keen 
judges of human nature. They must 
not handle a crowd too roughly—it 
might lose votes—and yet they must 


| cinating career. 





he does not) cists, playmates and companions. 


Hard- | 


'is nearer to the head—and the heart 





hours, theirs ought to be a fas- 
They see Presi- 
dents in moments which bring sor- 
row and happiness; they look on at 
scenes which history may never 
know. They serve, by turn, as de- 
tectives, advisers, critics, publi- 


| Asleep or awake, wherever he may 
be, the President of the United 
States is under their care and with- 
in their sight. Nobody, in a sense, 


—of the government. 
When Woodrow Wilson 
a-courting, 


went 
a Secret Service man 
lingered discreetly in the back- 
ground. Sometimes guardians of 
the President sat in at ‘“‘Big Four’’ 
meetings at the Quai d’Orsay which 
witnessed the birth of .the peace 
treaty and the League of Nations. 
One was present when Mr. Cool- 
idge stood dry-eyed at the death- 
bed of his son; one later when, at 
the suggestion of his physician, Mr. 
Coolidge permitted himself a ‘‘good 
cry."" Men of this service have 
looked on while President Roose- 
velt, greeting a crippled boy borne 
to his train on the husky shoulders 
of ‘‘Gus’’ Gennerich, laid aside 
problems of state to talk about ‘‘our 
legs.”’ : 

Colonel Starling stood alongside 
President Wilson when the latter 
signed the Congressional declara- 
tion of war in the usher's office to 
the right of the entrance to the 
White House. And that tall, se- 
rious, frock-coated figure who 
looked like a world diplomat as he 
gazed over Mr. Wilson’s shoulder 
while Germany's emissaries signed 
the peace treaty in the Hall of Mir- 
rors at Versailles—that, too, was 
Colonel Starling. 


SCULPTURE OF 2000 B. C. 
CULPTURE 4,000 years old has 
recently been dug up in the 
Cotswolds, England. It consists 
of two heads of sheep, not the ani- 
mals of today, but resembling the 
more conical-skulled sheep of an- 
cient Egypt. The pieces were evi- 





dently chipped by crude biunt in- 
struments of the Stone Age. 
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AGAIN—FOOD OF THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


By CATHERINE MACKENZIE 


E headwaiters of New York 

gave themselves an annual 

dinner the other night and 

attended with lighter hearts 
than in many a year. For the art 
of dining is coming back in Amer- 
ica. The headwaiters say so and 
no one Knows the nation’s palate 
better than the maitre d’hétel, un- 
less it is the chef. They testified 
that if we have not quite recaptured 
the high, old mood of the good-liv- 
ing Eighteen Nineties, at least we 
are dining with more taste and dis- 
crimination than in years, and the 
second twelvemonth of repeal finds 
the nation ‘‘learning all over again 
how to eat.”’ 

‘It is true,’’ says the manager of 
an old and celebrated hotel. 
business has* doubled since repeal. 
Not only have we the wines to serve 
with the meal, but we can provide 
many dishes impossible to make 
without wines, and every day we 
notice more intelligent choice of all 
our dishes.”’ 


HE long - established hotels 
which strove to maintain the 
tradition of good food against 
prohibition’s odds, offer the best 
evidence of this pleasing upturn. 
At the Lafayette, Henri, the mai- | 
tre d'hotel, has seen not only the | 
return of old patrons, absent from 
the rambling dining-room ‘‘ten, 
twelve. fifteen years," but new 
guests who are more knowing than | 
the old ones ever were about the 
specialties of the house and the’ 
Vintages on the long, impressive | 
wine list, all of them actually ‘‘in | 
the house.""’ On Fridays. new pa- | 
trons and old are asking for the| 
bouillabaisse, the famous fish stew, 
made ‘‘the closest and best we can"’ 
to the genuine Marseilles dish; the | 
city’s fish markets are searched for 
the nearest kin to the rascasse, the! 
sea-eels, the whiting and the four 
or five other varieties which have | 
made the fame of bouillabaisse in 
Mediterranean ports. 





Nowadays more patrons are ask- 
ing for guinea-hen Venitienne, | 
aware that it will bé-served with} 
a sauce of crushed juniper berries; 
for sirloin, marchand de vins, siz- 
zling in its red-wine sauce; and | 
guests who once thought of a sweet! 
in terms of chocolate ice .cream 
have discovered the delicate dessert | 
souffies, perfumed with kirsch and 
rum, impossible to 
prohibition 

One of the 
souffies is made with 3 ounces of | 
Sugar. 2 ounces of flour, 2 
butter, half a pint 
of eggs, 5 whites 
pinch of salt. The 
are blended as for 
milk heated with the sugar and| 
poured on slowly, stirred with a| 
pastry whip. The mixture is cooked | 
om a moderate fire until thick, | 
cooled a little, and the beaten egg | 
yolks added. The whipped egg- 
whites are then folded in. “Now,”’ 
says the maitre d’hotel, ‘‘spread | 
melted butter on the bottom and 
sides of the mold. 
inside. Add eight ladyfingers dipped | 
in marasquin liqueur and cook in 
a moderate oven for fifteen min-' 
utes.”’ 

Here, as elsewhere in New York | 
restaurants, crepes suzette have} 
come out of the speakeasy which | ” 
monopolized them during the dry | 
years and are bubbling legally in| 
full view of the patron. Ceremoni-| 
ously tossed, served in their dra-} 
matic flames of brandy and cura- 
cao, these glorified French pan- 
cakes affect the newly discerning 
diners, says one maitre d'hodtel, 
“like a contagion. We have even 
been accused of making crépes 
suzettes on ‘slow’ evenings, as de- 
coys for the patrons!’’ 


Lafayette’s famous| 


ounces of | 
of milk, 3 yolks! 
of eggs and a 
butter and flour! 


any soufflé, the | 


ae ae 


HE story of more discriminat- 
ing dining is much the same 
at the older residential hotels. 
Guests who live permanently in the 
house are dining regularly down- 
stairs instead of bolting around the, 
corner to Tony's or Jack's or an-| 
other survival of the speakeasy era. | 
They come down at a quarter to 8. 





‘Our 7 


| or dinner dress, 


| o'clock 
, days. : 
Pepo Parachini at the Fifth Ave- | 


| years and seen 
‘decline and all but disappear. 


make during. the great ones who are left 

| knew dining in the great gone days |. 
|up to the first decade of this cen- 
| tury, remembers when the old Man- 


|hattan Hotel 


/ ond Street, 


/guests might 


Put the mixture | b 


‘his anguish. 
‘inquiry 


The Art of Dining Has Returned Since Repeal, 
And New York’s Headwaiters Rejoice 


The Sauce Chef of a Large Hotel Preparing Glazed Turkey. 


more of them than ever in evening 


Avenue Hotel they may again sit 
over their port and liqueurs and 
finally their cigarettes until 11 
just as in the good old'| 


nue is one of the maitres d'hote! 
who has lived through the arid} 
the-art of dining | 


“The older generation,’’ he says, 
|cupping one expressive hand and 
counting on supple fingers, “my | 
generation, had to leave with pro-| 
hibition. I can count on this hand 
He | 


tee 


stood at the corner | 


|of Madison Avenue and Forty-sec- | 


thronged with Knicker- 

swells every afternoon, 
dining was leisurely and | 
linger at the tables) 
until midnight, often till they were | 
hungry again and polished off with | 
crackers and cheese and beer. | 

Those were the days when pa- | 
trons said, ‘‘I am bringing four | 
friends on such an evening. Pepo, | 
/make me a good dinner!’’ Says! 


bocker 
when 


i 


Pepo: ‘‘When I think what we have | 
| group 


since when I look 


’* 


known 
ack 
Despairingly the maitre pauses | 
for words, and mentally one shares 
For even a little’ 
into the subject of fine 
se reveals the skill, the care, 
to say the passionate zeal 
esl in the preparation and 
serving of a special dish. From 
the kitchen boy whose fingers are 
‘numb from scrubbing truffles in 





Dining at One of New York’s Great Hotels. 


+ 


and at the Fifth! 


(art has been observed. 


| patrons 
| counters, 


ing 
| checks. 
| fading for the maitre d‘hotel. 


| better-known 


Wendell MacRae 


cold water, to the waiter who 





gauges the exact split second to 
whip off the cover, releasing the | 
delicate, elusive odors of the sauce, 
|in every great restaurant and hotel | 


a stern tradition of perfection in an | 


At the best of times, too few 
_patrons have realized it, and for| 
fifteen years peerless dishes we re | 
prefaced with barbarous mixtures of | 
‘fruit juice and gin, consumed 
_with Scotch highballs or copious | 
| draughts of gin and ginger ale. The | 
thought fills one with some of the | 
maitre’s own agonized memory. ‘7 

‘It must have broken your heart! “3 

‘It is just the word!’’ he explodes, 
‘it broke my heart—and to see my 
go—eating at drug store 
in candy shops - 

One could see them too, gobbling 
their special plate luncheons, down- 
their coffee, snatching their 
But the dismal picture is 
‘Now 
ithey are finding ‘their way back. 
The opportunity is given to us 
again. Again our guests can say, 
‘Pepo, I leave it to ial 


j 
} 





a 


HERE is a familiar quotation | 
from s Brillat-Savarin: “The | 
man who. gives a dinner for a| 
of friends and takes no) 
trouble over what they eat is not 
fit to have any friends.”’ But if any 
host needs help in this detail he 
may have it in any of New York's 
restaurants and ho- 
tels. The Savoy-Plaza is one of 
these, and here a pearl among din- 
ners was served recently at a fare- 
well gathering in honor of a dis- 
tinguished foreign guest, a dinner 
for gourmets, the menu and its 


Assoviated Press. 


| have known-—five or 
‘champagne right through the meal, 


| the meal. 





wines so exquisitely balanced that 
the banquet manager enlists the 
chef to expound its subtleties. Thus 
it was Charles Champion in person 
who emphasized the first of them, 
‘‘No cocktails!’’ 

The menu opens with tiny rame- 
kins of Gruyere cheese, with as- 
sorted canapés, ‘‘mostly caviar. No 
anchovies, they are too salty and 
induce thirst; and,’’ he repeats 
earnestly, ‘‘no cocktail, only a dry 
sherry, Amontillado.’’ The Lynn- 
haven oysters bring on a white 
wine. ‘“‘One glass of wine, and not 
a full glass, only a little over half 
full; only so can the bouquet be 
appreciated.’’ The soup is strained 
petite marmite in which there is 
sherry, with delicate floating crou- 
tons of marrow. 

“Observe, there is no wine with 
this course, here the wine is in the 
soup, and it is sufficient.’’ 

The soup is followed by brook 
trout. sauté meuniére, Parisienne 
potatoes temptingly flecked with 
parsley and with them a white bur- 
gundy. The meat course, Filet de 
Boeuf Lardé Roti au Cressor. 
turned out to be roast-larded filet 
of beef with watercress, and the 
Fonds d’Artichauts Clamart served 
with it are artichoke bottoms filled 
with new peas, the red wine a Bor- 
deaux. 

Creamed mushrooms with cheese 
followed this course, steaming and 
tender under a glass bell, and ac- 
companied by a fine burgundy. 
Then a dessert soufflé, perfumed 
with liqueur, Grand Marnier, and 
garnished with stoned black cher- 
ries, and with it the first cham- 
pagne of the meal-‘‘only the finest 
champagne’’; black coffee, another 
vintage champagne, tMe gourmet’s 
liqueur, Armagnac, with its ‘‘full 
rounded beauty,'’ and old tawny 
port. 

“It is a perfect menu exclaims 
the chef, ‘‘arranged by an artist. 
|'Compare it with the dinners we 
six cocktails, 


no white wine with the fish, no red 
wine with the meat, every one 
smoking throughout! Smoking,”’ 
declares the chef, ‘‘smoking is the 
enemy of the meal!’’ 


T 


2 
O the maitre d'hotel of the old 


school, as to the chef, dinner 
dancing is another enemy of 





The soup gets cold, the 
entrée wastes its delicious savors, | 
the souffle, rushed in all its tremu- | 
lous perfection from the kitchen, | 
falis flat and lifeless while we waltz. 
These things are serious enough, 
but ‘“‘jumping around’’ while we eat 
is not good for our digestion either. 
Gravely the chef clasps his hands | 
on his solar plexus to illustrate | 
the point. Gravely one agrees. But | 
unfortunately we have _ got the | 
habit. 

We may be on our way to more | 
appreciative dining, but the tran-| 
sition period is recognized perforce | 
by the large hotels. Fifteen years | 
of the cozy crowded speakeasy has) 
left its mark. The widely spaced | 
tables, the discreetly placed or- | 
chestra off the main dining room, 
are shrewdly supplemented by the| 
grills, the smaller dining rooms| 
which nearly all of them provide, | 
with the new ‘“‘intimate’’ note of 
entertainment for which we have | 
acquired a taste. 

It is plain that Americans are| 
‘learning all over again how to) 
eat.’’ More people are dressing for! 
dinner, top hats are seen in the| 
subways. The maitre d’hotel may | 
be reticent about one new aspect, 
of dining, but the epicure at the 
next table chortles to see the babes 
suckled from hip-flasks, now adult, 
appraising a dish and even know- 
ing enough to send it back to the 
kitchen now and then 

In their hearts the old guard must 
know it for an encouraging sign of 
the times. The headwaiter has new 
spring in his step, new elasticity in 
his bow, and confidence in his 
smile. None of the young ladies he 
sweeps toward a table nowadays is 
going to pick up his menu and think 
the filet mignon is fish. The art of 
dining is coming back! 
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Try HIP-G-LITE with 
hot chocolate or cocoa. 
Simply add.one tea- 
spoonful to each cup. 
Instead of whipped 
cream! 





Gives you DAYLITE— 
the best light for eyes 
Made in many models for every 


reading and writing n 


H.G.McFADDIN & CO., 


324 Fifth Avenue 
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WHEN T. R. GAVE AWAY HIs NIECE) 


(Continued from Page 8 ) 
tant future she weet be Congress- 
woman Greenaway of Arizona. All 
of them wore court trains of white 
tulle and carried bouquets of pink 


roses. 
T lowed the best tradition the 

six bridesmaids first, then the 
bride on the arin of her uncle, the 
famous Theodore, who was a plump 
and rotund person in those days, 
looking hardly taller than his slim 
niece. 

If the picture that was taken of 
her in her bridal finery may be be- 
lieved—and photographers had not 
learned so much about the art of 
flattery as they have in the last 
thirty years—young Eleanor Roose- 
velt was a slender, lovely bride 
with wistful eyes and a cloud of 
blond hair which she piled in a 
high pompadour. The long veil of 
point lace was pinned to it with 
orange blossoms. The gown was 
satin, made with a high collar and 
long tight sleeves puffed at the top. 
Closely fitted in the style of the 
period, belling out at the feet, it 
lay along the floor in a voluminous 
train. 


- = 


HE wedding procession fol- 





After the ceremony came the re-' 
ception, with the attention of Pells | 
and Chapins and Hoyts, Vander-| 
bilts and Chanlers, Roosevelts and | 
Delanos and Schieffelins, riveted on |, 
the bride’s uncle, the then Presi- 
dent, and paying little attention to | 
the bridegroom, who was to be, if; 
they had only known it, the future | 
President 

His gift to his bride was a small | 
gold chatelaine watch, bearing ner | 
monogram set with diamonds, hav- 
ing its link shaped like a heart, | 
and carrying the three feathers of 
the Roosevelt coat of arms. She 
wore it pinned to her gown in thoee | 
days, and she wears it pinned to} 
her gown now, as any number of | 
photographs testify, though fash- 
ion has long since changed the lo- 


cation of women’s watches from | 


their bosoms to their wrists. 

The young couple went on a 
honeymoon, but not a long one. 
Franklin could not take more than | 
a week off from Columbia Law 
School. In his Summer vacation 
they went to Europe, and when 
they came home they set up house- 
keeping in a tiny house on East 
Thirty-sixth Street, which is said 
to have been only twelve feet wide. 


a 


EANWHILE their famous 

uncle went on being famous. 

Theodore Roosevelt com- 
pletely dominated the period, as he 
had dominated the wedding, as his 
cousin and new nephew-in-law was 
to dominate a later period. His 
energetic language, his picturesque 
hobbies, his quick temper and his 
tooth-filled smile endeared him 
even to people who had doubts 
about the wisdom of his political 
manoeuvres, while his trust-busting 
proclivities and his clashes with 
Wall Street delighted the public at 
large. 

It was a time of turmoil, but un- 
less all accounts of it are to be con- 
sidered as bathed in memory’s 
happy light and therefore untrust- 
worthy, it was lacking in the hover- 
ing sense of anxiety which gives 
modern turmoil so bitter a tinge. 
Business was booming, and trust- 
busting a hearty sport. To be sure, 
an editorial asserted that ‘The 
United States was never nearer so- 
cial revolution than at the time 
Roosevelt became President,’’ but 
that was by way of praising Roose- 
velt. 

If the editorial phrase sounds 
strangely modern, so do many 
other phrases descriptive of what 
was happening at the time. Ex- 
cept that those old newspapers fall 
to bits under your fingers, except 
that the typography and the pic- 
tures are of that périod and not 
this, the matter of 1905 with which 
they deal might be the matter of 
1935. 





It had been a cold, long Winter, 
and there were complaints that 
snow removal was unnecessarily 


Eleanor Married Franklin Thirty Years Ago 


And the President Took the Limelight 


slow and inefficient. 
blizzard raged, in February a 
breadline suffered. The District 
Attorney was conducting a _ vice 
crusade and promising to clean up 
the town. The Park Department 
was charged with neglecting the 
trees in Central Park and war was 
announced on policy men in Brook- 
lyn. The then Roosevelt in power 
Was accused (by the Democrats) of 
wishing to be a Caesar. The Japa- 
nese were fighting the Russians in 
Manchuria and rents were up in 
Harlem. Women were wearing shirt 
waists and tailored suits. 
Debunking, as a word, had not 
yet been invented, but muckrak- 
ing, its then equivalent, was the 
favorite occupation of a score of 
able people. Judge Lindsay was 
writing about vice and its connec- 
tion with great wealth in Denver. 
Ida Tarbell had shocked the con- 
servative by her carefully docu- 
mented inside story of the Rocke- 
fellers and the Standard Oil. Upton 
Sinclair had spread the odor of the 


Witt 





In January a, 





stockyards all over the United 
States in a passionate book called 
“The Jungle.’’ 
son was writing the 
of stock market operations. Roose- 
velt was crossing swords with J. P. 
Morgan. And in Chicago Mr. Doo- 
ley, the Will Rogers of his day, 
commented philosophically on 
everything from the cheerful shel- 
ter of his or Mr. Hennessey’s sa- 
loon. 

As for New York City. 
coming conscious of the evils that 
had accompanied its rapid rise to 
the status of a great metropolis. 
Its District Attorney was an ener- 
getic and caustic person named 
William Travers Jerome, who kept 
criminals jumping and the city hor- 
rified and entertained. His battles 
with that theatrical, gambling and 
sporting section which was called 
the Tenderloin were classics rank- 
ing with the most earnest endea- 
vors of this modern age to clean 
out gangster nests. 

That was s the period 


in _ which ! 


Thomas W. Law-| 
inside story | 


it was be-| 


| Franklin Delano Roosevelt and his | 


|'bride married and set up house- 
| keeping. Those were the influences 
|which surrounded them during his 
| last two years at law school and his 
first years of law practice and po- 
| litical interest. 


days seems to be frequently a repe- 
tition in modern terms of things 
done in that earlier period. The 
problems of 1905 and 1935 may have 
been simply the recurring problems 
of a great city and a wide-flung na- 
tion, of a people living together in 
|an industrial civilization. The ap- 
plied political solutions 
seemed extemporaneous and. dic- 
tated by expediency now, as their 
predecessors did then, may be 
simply what occurs to the human 
mind when confronted with those 
problems. 

But it is interesting to note that 
on March 4, 1905, thirteen days be- 
fore his marriage, the man who 
was to invént the New Deal read 





inaugurated President of the Unit- | 
ed States, ‘All I ask is a square 
deal for every n man. 








ENDS QUARRELS 


BY CUTTING DOWN 


It may be only pure chance that | 
the pattern of his action in these | 


which | 





the words of his distant cousin and | 
uncle-in-law-to-be as he was being | 


| 





C It’s always a fine morning 
when you start with Thomas’ 
English Muffins, toasted a 
delectable golden brown and 


served with rasp jam 
S. B. THOMAS, Inc. Long Island City 











RUNS 





. YOUNG COUPLE has anocthr = 
scene about stocking bills! “How | 

can I help it if stockings go into 

runs like nobody’s business!” cries 

Mrs. Elton Lord. “Don’t you say 


another word— I'm fed up!” 


B. Sye. 4 ing ¥ 


; oe 
“ELTON LORD wonders if every wife is as entenreanat 


as his—Ruth thinks her husband’s just a “brute.” A 
little quarrel becomes a big one, until... 


NEIGHBOR tataen help! “You can cut down on runs, 
save Elton’s money, if you wash stockings in Lux.” Lux 
saves the elasticity of the silk so it gives, instead of 
breaking into runs so often. Cake-soap rubbing— 
soaps with harmful alkali—weaken elasticity. 





RIFT ENDED! Ruth and Elton find Lux does cut down run 
troubles. “‘I bet we nearly paid for this week-end trip out of 
what I’ve saved on stockings,” Ruth boasts as they roll along 
the boardwalk at the shore. Elton’s as thrilled as she is. Every 
husband is—when thrifty. wives stick to Lux! 


LUX SAVES STOCKING ELASTICITY < 
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BACH GROWS WITH THE YEARS 
Born Two and a Half Centuries Ago, He Laid 


’ 
' 


, of the Passions, the B minor Mass, 





MOTHER, TOO, WILL LOOK 


BETTER AFTER A | 


NEW ENGLAND 


VACATION 


, 
We don't try to prove thac a New 
England vacation is healthier. Bur 
many people seem to think so. Per- 
haps it’s the cool, energizing climate. 
Perhaps it’s the spectacular beauty of 
mountains and lakes which urge you 
into the healthy outdoors. Perhaps 
it’s the abundance of smooth, sandy 
beaches where it is so easy to relax 
in the cool sunshine. Perhaps it’s the 
cooked in the old-fashioned 
New England way. Or perhaps it’s 
all chese things together which make 


fi od, 


i 


a New England vacation a healthy, 
invigorating experience. 


Write now for the FREE 
New England Council 
booklet and map. It's 
complete, useful and au- 
thormative. Enjoy the 


thrill ot planning ahead. 


‘eC 
Clip the coupon today. 


grortoneseonees eeesescosesses *\EW ENGLAND 


New ENGLAND COUNCIL 
Statler Bu:iding, Boston, Mass. 


LOL BA ROD ENVIS! Fill 


Please send me free copy of New Eng- 
land vacation booklet and map NT-85 


Name . 


Address__ 





WHAT. EVERY 
ACTRESS KNOWS 


The woman who 
has to “take it 
easy’ or even to 
“*favor herself’’ 
certain days of the 
month, has no 
place on the em 
Actresses who 
have a_ difficult 
time just rely on 
4 Midol. So should 
all a Se 
any periodic pain. 
Midal tablets can 
and do relieve the 
“regular” pain, and 

. spare you a lot. 
Why not have the comfort of 
Midol? It acts fast, is effective for 
several hours,. but it’s nof a narcotic. 
\' «s a special medicine, for this 
perlal paper, and specialists can 
‘cll you how well it works! You'll see 
i’ on the “im gee counter—or just 
a-k for Midol. Today, so that you 

vill be prepared! 








‘riety and profundity of feeling. 
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Foundations for the 


( Continued from Page 11 ) 


years capped the achievements of 
an industrious lifetime. 

This was the period of the greater 
part of the cantatas, the greatest 


and towering instrumental compo- 
sitions. Bach had proceeded as far 
as the triple fugue which concludes 
the monumental “‘‘Art of Fugue,” 
the last word where music in that 
form is concerned, when the Lord 
stayed his hand. 

aa 


HE Bach data, despite famous 
biographers and, above all, the 
scholarship and research of a 





Sanford Terry, are meager. Bach 
the man is indistinct, like the fig- | 
ure of Shakespeare. We cannot | 
know by the written record the' 
reality of these men--what they | 
thought and felt, hoped and feared, | 
how life and the world appeared to 
them. To find what we seek we | 
must listen to their music and! 
poetry. 

We can see that Bach was hon- 
est, hard-working, self-respecting, 
profoundly religious: that he had 
two wives and begot twenty chil- 
dren and innumerable composj- 
tions, some of them works of rou- 
tine and of mediocre expression, 
an incredible number of them mas- 
terpieces--in sum, a literature with- 
out equal for vastness, infinite va- 


We can believe that Bach was re- 
freshingly human, deeply affected 
by everything in life, and often 
sorely burdened by it. He could 
laugh an unbuttoned laugh, and set 
broad wedding jokes to music. 





When the Bach clan met we may) 
be sure that he was one of the most | 
uproarious as they extemporized to | 
gether, shouting ‘‘quodlibets.’’ | 

The documents show that in prac- | 
tical affairs his feet were on the| 
xround, that he was hot-tempered | 
when offended and capable of | 
writing a very clear and vigorous | 
business letter. Very evidently | 
Bach lived with tremendous stam- 
ina and appetite for work and liv- 
ing. He accomplished a _ giant's 
task before the ruin of his eyes and 
his death in harness. His eternal 
light was his religion. 

All of him—and how much than 
anything we can know or relate! - 
went into his music. In fact, Bach 
was his music. His every impulse 
turned naturally into tone. With 
nearly all composers, especially of 
the modern age, there is a bridge 
to be crossed between the concep- 
tion and the inspiration as com- 
mitted to paper. In the crossing 
much of the finest stuff of music 
may be lost. With Bach there is 
no such middleman of the con- 
sciousness, no palsying cast of un- 
creative thought, no problematic 
self-examination. His art was him- 
self, and much wiser than his con- 
scious self, for at the best it was 
an act instinctive. . 

An instructed and skillful mecha- 
nician can assemble and set work- 
ing a complicated machine. Ask 
him to construct a spider’s web or 
the mechanism of a flower, or the 
dam built with the ageless wisdom 
of the beaver. Is it too much to 
say that with all his conscious 
mastery, his clear and practical 
mind, wizardry of technic, and end- 
less subjection to the tasks of rou- 
tine—that with all these accoutre- 
ments as a musician, Bach, never- 
theless, created music of which he 
could neither contro! the origin nor 
possibly comprehend the full mean- 
ing? He obeyed the Master, like 
the plants and animals; like them, 
his art mirrors the knowledge of 
the universe. 





* 8s @ 

ECAUSE of this universality, 
which he could neither predict 
nor consciously plan, every 

phase of esthetics and of musical 
expression is found in Bach's works. 
It has long been the accepted cus- 
tom to speak of him as the master 
of pure line and of ‘‘absolute’’ 





Music of the Future 


music. Bach was that, in many a 
score, if we agree that there is 
such a thing as ‘‘absolute’’ music. 

Behold, in Bach, not only the mas- 
tery of structure, andthe divine play 
of rhythms and interweaving of 
melodic lines, but, especially in the 
religious works, Bach the dramatist, 
Bach the realist, Bach the uncon- 
scionable program musician and 
tone painter! Schweitzer and Pirro, 
among others, have _ inescapably 
proved this, if it needed to be 
proved to any one conversant with 
even .a part of Bach's religious ex- 
pression. 

Often his themes are seen to have 
a special dramatic symbolism—pro- 
gressions of tones emblematic of 
sorrow, anger, fear, of triumph, or 
of much more literal things: the 
sound of wind, water, the thought 
of darkness or light. An elaborate 
musical cipher may readily be un- | 
derstood if jt is realized that in | 
these pages Bach is the tone poet 
and the marvelous translator in 


| tone of every syllable and meaning ; 


and implication of his text. 


This tendency is perhaps. less lit- | 
erally fulfilled in his organ cho-| 
rales. What are they but religious 
symphonic poems, in which Bach, | 
using his favorite instrument, and | 
the one whose idioms lie at the 
basis of so much of his music, takes: 
the melody of some one of the be- | 
loved Lutheran hymns and develops | 
it in a manner suggested by the’ 
hymn text. This is Bach's sermon, 
often prefatory in the church to, 
the minister’s discourse, but of such | 
everlasting beauty that the organ 
chorale preludes are in themselves '! 
a whole literature of worship and of | 
inexhaustible music. 

Again it can be seen how truly | 
this art flowers from Bach's people | 
and soul. The centre of his religious | 
music is the Lutheran chorale, | 
chorale melodies known to all the 
people, made in so many cases from | 
popular music or from the works 


| of composers who had struck with | 


the prescience of genius the great, | 
common, popular tone in some' 
simple but nobly inspired melody. 
B perhaps the greatest, of all the 
musicians the modern period 
of the tonal art has known. His 
musical thought went further than 
most men have been able to follow. 
Through the instrumentality of the 
fugue and other forms of his day, 
he has given us examples of the, 
statement, unfoldment and ger 
minal development of motives char- 
acterized by such constructive oun | 
ning and power that in thie respect 
no man or generation has gone a | 
tithe beyond him. 
But there is the deeper thing 
which permeates and preserves this | 
music through all changes of time | 


and thought, and which differen- 
tiates it from so much of the elab- 


| 
eee | 


ACH was one of the greatest, | 





| orate pattern-weavings of the musi- 


cians of the Renaissance and the 
Middle Ages. It is the prescience 
and reflection of a sublime order 
and beauty, paralleling designs of 
the universe and that truth from 
which mortality has come and to 
which it returns. 


This is the essence so marvelously | 


contained in Bach’s representative 
art, expressed with a genius at once 
as profoundly human and eternally 
impersonal. Bach’s creed was the 
emblem of man’s need and lonely 
search for the truth. His faith was 
that of the strong soul to whom all 
experiences are things that pass, 





and all revelations those which 
point to the ultimate of which man 
is denied the smallest proof or ac- 
tual knowledge. | 

For the expressions of these: 
thoughts—and greater than thoughts 
—Bach had as his medium that art | 
which is the nearest expression of 
the unexpressible, which, so much 


a thing of the spirit, escapes al! 


confines of the visible, corporeal or | 
static. In a word, the art of music; | 
and supremely, Bach’s music. 
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“In Spring, love flies at large beneath the open sky” of old 
Touraine ... the lovely land we call the Chateau Country... 
the Loire glitters and the gardens glow amongst kindly 
people ~ Go gypsying along those roads of dream... back 
(co forgotten yesterdays and forward toadventure!... Dumas 
Three Musketeers laugh in the Salle des Gardes at Blois... 
Diane de Poitiers leans from her tower at Chenonceaux... 
the little Marie Stuart flashes those strange eyes, riding into 
Amboise as a bride, and Joan of Arc meets her King at 
Chinon... at Chaumont, you watch the dark mysterious fig- 
ure of Catherine de Medici steal out to meet her Italian 
astrologer... at Chambord, you walk the double spiral stair- 
way on the heels of Louis XIV and his brilliant guests... 
at Loches, Anne de Bretagne dances by in her sabots and 
Cardinal de la Ballue plumbs the depths of horror in his iron 
cage... down at Fontevrault sleeps Richard Coeur de Lion 
Everywhere, through all this land of picturebook and poetry, 


go railroads and their attend- THE RAILWAYS OF 


ant bus lines .. . turning the 


pages for you smoothly, and 
6tO FIFTH AVENUE REW YORK 


withthe least possible expense 


... here at home, your local 
Travel Agent waits to give you 
details and furnish you with 
tickets at regular tariff rates. 


elables Bri 
Stuilea to Pegay” 


PEGGY REALLY WANTS 

TO EAT VEGETABLES 2 
since Mother found out 
about Hormel Vegetable 
Soup. Now she gets the 
extra flavor of the rich 
beef stock—nearly a pint 
in every can—and that 
makes the vegetables taste 
twice as good. 

Other HORMEL BEEF STOCK 
SOUPS: Pea, Onion, Bean, Beef 
Consomme. And ALSO FROM 
HORMEL: Chicken Broth, Chili 
Con Carne, Corned Beef Hash. 


” 


ANOTHER 
HORMEL BEEF 
STOCK SOUP 
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FEMININE HYGIENE 


@ A new method, substituting the 
hygienic effectiveness of a bland 
jelly for the use of harsh chemical 
solutions. 


e@ The Birconjel method brings a 
new day, new convenience. A tiny, 
rubber bulb Applicator automati- 
cally measures a correct amount 
of Birconjel. Birconjel is harmless 
to delicate tissue. Fastidious 
women delight in the banishing of 
water, odor and awkwardness. 


@ Birconjel was employed for six 
years by the medical profession 
before it was placed on public sale. 
Ask your doctor... Complete in- 
structions in every package. Be 
sure it’s Birconjel; accept no 
substitute. At all good drug stores. 


Aesthetically Sound 


Birconjel 


FOR FEMININE 


ae 
. BIRCONJEL CORPORATION 


192 Graybar Bidg., New York 


Send me, in plain envelope, your: 
free booklet, Feminine Hygiene. 


NAME and 
ADDRESS 


LISTEN IN 


WMCA 


The Modern 
Woman's Serenade 
10:45 P. M. EVERY 
NIGHT — MONDAY 

TO FRIDAY 





_ must also be a diplomat. 


| temperament was hard to handle. 
| On the other hand, in such a great! part in English than it is for him 








THE FINEST IS NONE 
TOO GOOD FOR YOUR 
FAMILY AND GUESTS 


Satin Tissue in PURE WHITE. natural. 
and modern colors is sheer. smooth. and 
soli, yel strong textured. lis purity makes 
it safe for every one. Costs less—lits 2000 
sheets are more than double ordinary rolls. 
Fits all fixtures. 25¢ per roll — or in 4-roll 


cartons at drug stores, better grocers, , 


and department stores. Or write to the 
A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany. N. Y. 
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' first essential. 
‘thing that must be considered. Fo 








_ Aa Office Far the Sate ane Service ot | 


ACOUSTICON 
HEARING AIDS 


ts Now Letated in Rockefeller Conte: 


Here, the last word in Hearing 
Aids, the bone Conduction Unit, is 
fitted to the individual user. 
This unit is not visible from the 
front on men and is entirely in-' 
visible on women. 

See thia exhibit of a remarkable 

instrument. 

Room 4409, Rockefeller Center 

Tol. Cirete 7-2961, 9 A.M.-6 P.M.-All Day Set. | 























( Continued from Page 5) |England and America are the only | 


| two countries in the world in which | 
it is sung in a foreign language | 
|Go to the Scala in Milan and you 

‘‘But there are other duties with-| will hear Wagner sung in Italian. | 
in the province of the director. In|In Berlin and Vienna, Verdi and 
addition to knowing something! Puccini are sung in German. Oc- 
about music, stage management, | casionally a foreign soloist sings in 
scene-painting his native tongue, but even then the, 


by making use of these new ideas 
of color obtained by electricity. 


and lighting, he | 
I said I| rest of the company uses the lan- 
did not believe that the artistic | guage of the country. It is no more 
difficult for an Italian to learn his ' 
organization as the Metropolitan, to learn it in German. 
with so many different nationalities | ‘Of course it probably will take | 
|some time to bring about this 
|change in this country. Many of | 
the translations will have to be im- |; 
| proved. One thing that I believe) 
| will help is the supplementary sea- | 
'son that we shall give at the Metro- 
politan in which all the produc-| 
| tions will be in English. 

“I for one feel] that when people | 
| begin to hear an opera in their | 
own language they will feel closer | 
ito it. It will become more a part | 
(of them. When this has been ac- 
/complished opera will begin to be 
| able to stand upon its own feet and | 
not have to look outside its own 
walls for its support.’’ 


WITHERSPOON SCANS THE OPERA 


The New Director of the Metropolitan Says| 
It Must Be Brought Closer to the People — 


Henri Charpentier, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, acclaimed by Theodore Roosevelt, as “the 
greatest chef in Christendom”... one of the 
world-famous chefs who use Worcester Salt, 
and only Worcester Salt, because they know it 
takes the best to make the best. 


THE CHOICE OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST CHEFS 





TENDER, JUICY, SOUTHERN CHICKEN 
BROOKHILL BROILERS FROM CAROLINA 


$4.00 


regularly $1.20 


wrapped individually by hand in clean 
corn busk and cooked at 256 deg. 


True Southern Fried or Broiled Chicken 
is a real treat. Our plantation cook 
makes it to the queen’s taste, ready 
for you te give the final golden touch. 


Ready for you to serve in five minutes. 

brown it in the oven or drop it 

Everything else is done for you. 
All delicate flavors are sealed in new 


All you do Is 
in a hot. skillet. 


two-peund bird, cut in twelve pieces to 

serve four persons. Lach piece is 

coated with deliciously ned old- 

time Southern Water Ground Meal, 

TRY IT NOW Introductory Offer: Send me $1.00 (regularly $1.20) and 
this advertisement clipped to your name and address, and 


I'll send you a two-pound can. postpaid. If you don’t think it’s the best ready 
cooked chicken you ever tasted, I'l] return your money. 


RALPH C. ERSKINE, PACOLET PLANTATION, TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Herbert Witherspoon as Hermann 


in “Tannhauser.”’ 
 Miahkin From Culrer Serr 


involved, misunderstandings ar: 


| bound to arise. An opera directo: 


must be a world court in himself.’’ 
* ss 

R. WITHERSPOON turned to 
M talk about the public. ‘‘It 

plays a tremendous part in 
the production of opera,’’ he said 
“With no audiences opera could not 
be given. Therefore it is up to the 
director to attract audiences to his 
performances. It goes without say 
ing they must be good. That is the 
But there is another 
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many years a strange idea has been | 
current about the opera. 
‘I remember having had a talk 
with a workingman day He 
was a native American who loved 
music and I asked him if he at- 
tended the opera... ‘Oh, no,’ he said 
‘neither my wife nor I have the 
proper clothes there.’ This 
‘onception is entirely too prevalent 
in this country. The great public 
a public upon which the opera is' 
dependent—has been afraid of it, re- | 
garded it either as too highbrow or 
else as something that the wealthy 
alone can enjoy. 


‘“‘Abroad this is not the case. Al-, 


one 


to g0 


tir 


| most every little city in Italy and | 


Germany has its opera and the} 
people attend it a matter of | 


as 
course. In this country most of | 


, the cheaper seats are taken by peo « 


ple of foreign birth or antecedents | 
who were brought up with the idea | 
that the opera is as much for them | 
as for any one else. 

‘“‘We have not the musical tradi-— 
tion that older nations have. On| 
the other hand, from personal ex- | 
perience I should say we are quite | 
as musical as any other people. But | 
our attitude toward opera must be! 
changed. 

“Radio is doing much for music. | 
It is also awakening a curiosity 
concerning opera among certain | 
classes. People who hear perform- 
ances broadcast are coming to real- 
ize that they are getting only a 
part of opera and that they must 
see as well as hear it to enjoy 
it to the fullest.’’ 

The question of the language in 
which opera should be sung was 
raised. s 
“I believe,’’ he said, ‘‘that opera 
should be sung in the language of 
the country in which it is produced. 
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LISTEN IN every Sunday at 1: 








your beautiful hands. At all dealers. 





f IN 1948 B.B: 
On Saturday nights...scrubbing 
the Twins was a regular event 


...and scrubbing the tub after- 
wards, a regular nightmare . . . 
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BEFORE BAB.O 


...thanks to Instant-Acting BAB-O, modern 


Weary arms and aching backs are no longer the penalty for 


keeping bathrooms sparkling. With magic ease Instant-Acting 


| Y 
TOD A y mothers are freed from tub-scrubbing slavery. 


BAB-O makes enamel and porcelain gleam like new. Every 


1v particle of BAB-O is live” INST 1 Ly ACTI VG 


with swift-brightening power. No 
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LINENS AND 


WEAR 


Take advantage ef the 
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135 West 23d St., 


by return miaii, 
Packages Letter. 
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Beautiful — colorfal 
— easy to grow, the 
Gladiolus is one of 
the most satisfactory 
of flowers. A few 
bulbs planted each 
month from April 
to Jul 
eous blooms from 
uly right thru to 
frost. 
50 High Quality Bvibs of ovr Grand 
Prize mixture — every conceivable color 
tuctaded ...A garden full of beanty... $2 
Order Bulbe now for Spri 
planting. Simple saieavel 
directions in each package. 
Seed Annual free on request 
Mail coupon below...C.O. D., 
check or money order to 


Samp 


132 to 138 Church $¢t. 


Stampp & Waker Co... New York City 
Please send me a Garden Full of Gladioli.. $2. 


Naazltal 


towels, 

stockings. 

uaderwear., 

bathing suits and any 
cther cleth material. 


HOW TO ORDER 


PRESS-ON Mene- 
grams come i2 te a 
package. Each pack- 
age costs enly 25c. 
rnd we are effering 
ca LIMITED 
TIME ONLY 3 
packsges fer 50c, ia 
either cash or U. S. 
postage stamps. 
Mcney must aceom- 
pany crder. Full di- 
rections en the pack 
ine er now. 
don't delay. Use this 
ferm: 


FRANCES EMBLEMS, Ine. 


Dept.T17 } 
New ‘ork, N. Y. 


Send the following packages of PRESS- | 
ON Monogram Initials- 12 to each pack- 
aze-—at 25c each. or 3 packages for 50c 
post paid 

.. Packages Letter. 

.. Packages Letter. . 
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give gor- 




















‘PIED PIPERS’ OF THE ECONOMIC DEPRESSION 


Coughlin, Long and Townsend, Each of Them Extending the Promise 
To Abolish Poverty, Fall Into a Traditional Pattern of Protest 


( Continued from Page 3) 


guage, even to his frequent use of} 
biblical analogy. 

Huey Long’s followers know that | 
their own lot is sorry, that a vast! 
army in the United States is un- | 
employed, that wealth is concen-| 
trated in the hands of a few. And 
they also know—it amounts to that 
—that America is a land of plenty. 
When Huey Long assures them that 
through the Share-Our-Wealth So- 
ciety every family in the country 
can have an annual income of 
$5,000,000, they believe him without 
further questioning. Why? In part 
because of the persistent idea of 
abundance; in part because of Huey 
himself. 

Is not Huey Long the personifi- 
cation of the forgotten man’s 
hopes? Huey began with nothing; 
he has become something. Nor has 
he forgotten the masses from whom 
he sprang. Uncultivated and vulgar 
though he may be, these are quali-| 
ties which the average American | 








'finds not so displeasing. And the’! 


| 
| 
i 








| 


| enough 


content Huey Long would never be 


j; laughed away, yet 


Senator from Louisiana is clever; | 


he is witty; he puts on a good show. | 
When he tweaks the beard of some | 
pompous banker or statesman, he | 
does only what the common man) 
for generations has wanted nerve 
to do. Because of the 
events of the past five years or 
more, it is stil) more popular to dis- 
regard the likes or suggestions of 
those who hold economic power. | 
And it thus becomes possible to base | 





a Share-Our-Wealth movement upon | 


a soak-the-rich policy. 
“We do not create. a state of | 
mind,’’ one of Huey Long’s lieuten-| 
ants has said, ‘‘we merely discover | 
and recognize a state of mind that} 
has been created by conditions.’ | 
That is another way of saying that 
radicals do not breed discontent, 
that discontent breeds radicals. And 


it is true that without popular dis- 


where he is. 

After Senator Long’s first nation- 
al broadcast on Share Our Wealth, 
he received 64,000 replies; only nine 
of them, according to reports, op- 
posed his views. There have been 
other broadcasts since which have 
brought from ordinarily sober peo- 
ple the comment: ‘He talks like 





a crazy man—but his ideas do seem 


to make sense.’’ The Long move- 
ment, though yet to demonstrate its | 
full strength, is on its way, and the | 
Presidential bee buzzing noisily in 
Huey'’s bonnet has become publicly 
audible. 


ATHER COUGHLIN and Huey | 
Long are loud and spectacu-| 
lar. Their influence cannot be | 
it is doubtful 
whether either man has created | 


half as much stir as that for which | 
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THE NEW YORK 
TIMES does its best to record 
the news of the world each day 
as accurately, as completely, 
and as intelligently as possible. 
It aims to publish a newspaper 
for the intelligent American 
citizen — a decent, dignified 


newspaper; one 
will respect and 


that people 
believe in— 


the best newspaper, with de- 
cided accent on the news. 





|a cane carved by a full-blood Choc- 





i 
' 
! 
| 


ular desire for security. 


| Congressional 


|fear what 


the rather shadowy Dr. Frank E. | tant. 
, Townsend is responsible. And this|to execute some clever yet simple 
is because Dr. Townsend, with his| manoeuvre, some sleight-of-hand; 
old-age revolving pension plan, has) 
appealed more directly to the pop-| 


and ailing. These people, so he be- 
lieved, worried themselves sick over 
their possible fate in old age; the 
obvious cure seemed to be the re- 
moval of the threat of the poor- 
house. Out of some such reasoning 
Dr. Townsend, an economic ama- 
teur, developed his pension plan. 

It is all very simple. All over 60 
who cease working for pay and who 
are not habitual criminals are to 
receive a pension of $200 a month. 
The pensions will be financed by a 
sales tax and the $200 will have to 
be spent within a month of being 
received. Dr. Townsend—he is 68 
and knows well the mind of the 
class to which he belongs—contends 


'that his plan will bring both se- 


curity -and prosperity. The aged 
will. be removed from the labor 
market, thus aiding employment; 
the money they spend will stimu- 
late business. Unfortunately, the 
economists are not on his side. 
They point out that even were the 
rest of the plan feasible, the sales 
tax to finance it would have to be 


| so large that trade would be stifled. 


eee: 

ET Townsend-Plan Clubs have 
¥ spread from California to 

Maine; signatures on petitions 
for the plan have been gathered at 
filling stations; the plan has been 
outlined on the radio and from the 
platform. Recently the lean, spare, 
rather withered doctor asserted that 


ideas. Small wonder that the Town- 
send movement was described to a 
Senate committee as ‘‘the finest 
promotion job in American §his- 
tory.” 

The naive but hopeful millions 
behind Dr. Townsend agree with 
him that ‘‘if we persist in our pres- 
ent crazy plan of starving in the 
midst of plenty we deserve to re 
main in the midst of depression."’ 
They find true wisdom in his in- 
sietence that ‘‘the time has come 
to abolish poverty.’’ So definitely 
does Dr. Townsend's plan express 
the aspirations of the American 
masses that, to quote an experi- 
enced observer, ‘‘to lack faith in it 
is like expressing doubt of the 
goodness of God.’”’ 

Governor Merriam of California 
has come out for the Townsend 
plan; it has interested several 
State Legislatures, and though 
committees have 
laughed at Dr. Townsend, mem- 
bers of those committees secretly 
may happen should the 


Old-Age Revolving Pension Plan 


/ ever reach the floor of either cham- 


ber. 

All these men—Coughlin, Long, 
Townsend—appeal to the emotions. 
They utilize prejudice, fear, hope. 
Particularly do they hold out the 
vision of a better day not far dis- 
What they seem to intend is 


then, presto! the millennium. Call 
them spellbinders, rabble-rousers, 


| demagogues, or what you will, they 


Dr. Townsend, until illness drove | cannot be lightly dismissed in the 


him to California, was a country | 
physician in South Dakota's Black | 


Hills. For many years, as assistant 


present temper of the country. 
These men belong to the Nineteen 
Thirties; their methods and meas- 


health officer in Long Beach, Calif.,; ures are of this day. Yet they fit 


he came in contact with the aged into the traditional pattern of 


A CHOCTAW HONORS THE GREAT 


LETTER in the files of the 
Oklahoma Historical Associa- 
tion bears witness to the ap- 
preciation of Woodrow Wilson for 


taw Indian, one Solomon Joel, who 
has devoted most of his sixty-five 
years to originating hand-carved 
gifts for the great. Another letter 
of thanks from the wartime Presi- 
dent reposes in Joel’s collection of 
mementoes which contains not only 
persona! notes, but other items of 
interest from those who have been 
recipients of Solomon's largess. For 
this hobby-rider prefers to give, not 
sell, his output. 

As a Democrat, the Indian carver 











cast his ballot for Franklin D.| 


Roosevelt in 1932 and so pleased 
was he at Mr. Roosevelt's election 
that he immediately sent off a 
handsome cane carved with eagles, 
flags and Indian heads to the new 
Chief Executive. 

Joel started his hobby as a boy in 
his native settlement near Antlers 
in Southeastern Oklahoma. With a 
small knife, he first fashioned bows 
and arrows, tops, small dolis and 
other knick-knacks. In time, as he 
became more proficient, he at- 
tempted such intricate pieces as 
clocks, violins, cabinets of all kinds. 
He mastered and now uses the tools 
in the modern carving outfits. He 
lives in Bennington, Okla. 














American movements of protest. 
Another generation had its ‘‘Pitch- 
fork’’ Tillman, its Bryan, its Mary 
Ellen Lease, who wanted Kansas to 
raise less corn and more hell. So 
cia) distress lifted them into leader- 
ship even as the present distress 
has brought Coughlin and Long to 
the fore. Another age had its cur- 
rency cranks; this one apparently 
is to have its pension cranks, of 
whom Dr. Townsend is the first to 
attain national prominence. The re- 
turn of prosperity in the past de- 
stroyed the power of so-called radi- 
cals, and one can be sure that if 
prosperity returned to the United 
States tomorrow no more would be 
heard of Coughlin and Townsend. 

But if there should be no recov- 
ery—that is another question. Then 
the present discontent can be ex 
pected to continue, creating othe: 
‘‘radical’’ leaders at the same time 
that it aids the fortunes of a man 
like Huey Long.. The fact to bea 
in mind is the popular insisténce 
that security be realized and guar- 
anteed, for upon this insistence 
Long and Coughlin and Townsend 
depend for their continued influ- 
ence. 


Whatever may be the fate of 
these individuals, they are planting 
firmly in the minds of Americans 


| the belief that a new era, an era 
|of social justice and plenty. can be 
he has 20,000,000 supporters for his 


ushered in. It is not that the idea 


itself is new or dangerous, but that ) 
extravagant. hopes have been built 


around it. 








‘Ben-Gay’ goes deep to 
cut binding congestion... 
stays in... works fast 


At first sign of colds and congestion 
rub “Ben-Gay” on freely, vigorously 
This original Baume Analgesique goes 
through skin, flesh, muscles, directly 
to the congested area—does it in a 
flash. Once there, it stays and gives 
marvelous relief. Be sure you get the 


‘ box with the red “Ben-Gay.” For none 


of “Ben-Gay's” imitators equals its hy- 
posensitizing (pain-relieving) action. 


“> 


RUB PAIN AWAY WITH 


BAUME BEN GAY 
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Checks Coming In Renuiesly 


“The checks have been coming mis 
regularly 


Was 


and average more than «one 


hundred fifty dollars aplece.* I owe al! 


of my 
training and wouldn't sell 
knowledge 
dollars because to be able tu write 


Fuccess to N. |. A. Copy-Denk 


the. working 
it gave me for one million 


aa l- 


able material thrills me beyond words.’ 


Mrs. 
other story 
Mysteries 

Year, 


Mre. Violet J. Bostic, 
183% Second St.. Idaho “alla, Idahe 


*In a. letter dated January 7, 19545, 
Bostic says, “I have just had an- 
accepted by True Detective 
My first check in the New 


for $1%1.52.°’ 


How do you know 
you can’t write? 


Have 


Huve 


you ever tried” 


you ever attempted even the 
least bit of training, under competent 


guidance? 


Or have you been sitting back, as 
it is se @asy to do, waiting for the day 
to come some time when 
all of a sudden 
covery, “I au: a writer’? 


If the latter course is the one of 
your choosing, you probably werer will 
write. aawvyers must be law clerks. 
Engineers must be draftsmen. We all 
know that, in our times, the egg does 
come Defore the chicken. 


It is seldom that anyone becomes a 
writer until he (or she) has been writ- 
ing for some time. That why so 
many authors and writers spring up 
out of the newspaper business. The 
day-to-day necessity of writing—of 
gathering material about which to 
write—develops their talent. their in- 
sight, their background and their con- 
fidence as nothing else could. 


That is why the Newspaper Insti- 
tute of Ameriva bases its writing in- 
struction on journalism — continuous 
writing--the training that har pro- 
duced so many successful authors. 


you will 


awaken, to the 


dix- 


Is 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is 

based on the New Ye Copy- 
Desk Method. It starts and Keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own 
time. Week by week you receive actual 
assignments, just as if you were right 
at work on a great metropolitan daily. 
Your writing is individually corrected 
and constructively criticized. A group 
of men, whose combined newspaper ex- 
perience totals more than 200 years, 
@re responsible for this instruction. 
i'nder such sympathetic guidance, you 
will find that (instead of vainly trying 


to copy some one else's writing tricks) 
you are rapidly ne your own 
distinctive, self-flavored style-—-under- 
going an experience that has a thrill 
to it and which at the same time de- 
velops in you the power to make yout 
feelings articulate. 


Many people who should be writing 
become awestruck by fabulous stortes 
about milllonaire authors and there- 
fore give little thought to the $25, $50 
and $100 or more that can often 
earned for material that takes little 
time to write—astories. articles on busi- 
ness, fads, travel, sports, recipes, et: 
—things that can easily be turned oul 
in leisure hours, and often on the im- 
pulse of the moment 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writtiny 
Aptitude Test which tells whether vou 
possess the fundamental qualities nec- 
essary to successful writing—acute ob 
servation, dramatic instinct, creative 
imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking 
this test. No obligation. Just mail the 
coupon und see what our editors say 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 


1776 Broadway, New York 
ee ee 
Newspaper Institate of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Teast and further 
information about writing for profit. 
Mr. 

Mrs. 
Miss 
Address .... 


(All correspondence confidential. 
salesmen will call on you.) 
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CHANGE SWEEPS 
OVER BRITAIN 


Industry Shifts South as 
Shipping Declines 


( Continued from Page 10 ) 
become somewhat misleading. For 
British industry has spread to new 
areas and new products. 

*e? 

YPICAL of the newer and more 
thriving activities of industrial 
Britain are those to be seen in 

the London area, now become the 
chief industrial centre. When one 
drives toward Windsor along the 
Great West Road, or toward Essex 
to the east or Hertfordshire to the 
north, one passes rows of modern 
or ultra-modern factories. Their 
walls are largely of glass. There 
are few smoking chimneys or 
smoking railway engines about. 
These factories lie near great arte- 
rial roads on whose smooth sur- 
faces motor trucks travel faster 
than most railway trains. 

In the new factories many arti- 
cles are made which nineteenth- 
century Britain. never thought of 
exporting, articles unknown to the 
grandfathers of the present genera- 
tion, articles which only recently 
were regarded as luxuries of the 
rich — electrical appliances and 
motor car fittings, vacuum clean- 
ers, electric refrigerators, 
toilet preparations, patent foods, 
mechanical gadgets of infinite va- 
riety. They are made not primarily 
to be sold to foreign lands which 
supply Britain with raw materials, 
but to be sold to a British public 
which in spite of -the depression 
probably enjoys a higher standard 
of physical comfort than at any 
time in the past. 

Here one gets a glimpse of a prob- 
able future industrial Britain—a 
vast area which uses coal only in 
the form of power transmitted by 
electric cables, where factories need 
not grow about’ crowded centres 
near coal mines or ports but may 
thrive in small villages, where 
workers need not labor in a smoky 
atmosphere or live in congested 
tenements, where the conquest of 
world markets need not be the chief 
consideration, .where capital will 
flow into an increasing number of 
trades ministering to the comfort 
and enjoyment of the British peo 
ple as well as into the traditional 
capital goods industries. 

The trend in this direction is in- 
dicated by the industrial growth 
of the London area, where (when 


novel | 





ENGLISH COLLIERY 


Ewing Galloway. 
In the Midlands. 


the 1931 census was taken) there 
dwelt 8,200,000 people, on more than 
one-sixth of the population of the 
United Kingdom. The output of 
industry in this area in 1924 formed 
17.1 per cent of the industrial] out- 
put of Great Britain, but in 1930 
(when the last census of production 
was taken) it formed 21.4 per cent, 
more than any other area in the 
country. 

Of the 636 new factories estab 
lished in Great Britain in 1932, 261 
were in the London area; and of 
the 463 new. British factories 
opened in 1933, 220 were in the 
London area. Of the 83,250 persons 
employed in the new factories 
opened in these two years, 34,950 
or 42 per cent were employed in 
Greater London. The percentage of 
unemployment in London has been 
in recent years about half that for 
Great Britain as a whole. 

London's industrial expansion may 
be attributed partly to electrical 
power, which has permitted an in- 
creasing number of factories to be 
built far from coal mines, partly to 
the relatively low taxes in the Lon- 
don suburbs, partly to the excellent 
transport facilities, partly to the 
fact that London itself is a huge 
market; but above all to the fact 
that London produces mainly for 
the domestic market and has thus 
been able to thrive when the heavy 
exporting trades of the North have 
slumped. 





WITH SANDHOGS UNDER THE RIVER 


( Continued from Page 7 ) 
tide and sufficiently stable, the 
stuff will be mucked out. 


HERE still remains to ask how 
the tunnel is steered in the 
way it should go. How does it 

keep from winding up at the Bat- 
tery. or at Yonkers? Major Gleim 
explains, and so does your engineer 
guide, and you see it clearly until 
you try to tell it. 

Here in Manhattan and over on 
Bergen Hill and the Palisades there 
are landmarks, church steeples, tal! 
buildings, that help unwittingly to 
guide the big tube. There is a 
mystical quadrilateral that covers 
the river and its shores for miles. 
There are mile-long base lines on 
either shore, laid out both by day 
and by night. There are ‘‘targets,’’ 
queer marks on waterfront build- 
ings that telescopes in far-off tran- 
sits can see. 

There are angle observations and 
calculations, made hundreds of 
times by many individual engineers 
under all conditions of light and 
temperature, checked and double 
checked to tenths of a second, and 
averaged, before the line of the tun- 
nel’s march is laid down. 

Finally, as the fruit of all that 
effort, there are two wires—piano 
wires almost as fine as horsehair. 
They hang in the construction shaft, 
one at the back, one at the front, 





lowered from metal reels fixed in 
the rock at the brink of the pit. 
When in use, they reach almost to 
the bottom of the shaft, and hang- 
ing in air they are steadied by heavy 
wing weights suspended in buckets 
of thick oil. They bisect the tunnel 
mouth, one close to the concrete 
bulkhead, the other some thirty- 
five feet away. They establish a 
guide line which agrees with all the 
calculations made above. 

Down here in the Shaft the sur- 
veyors can’t see the steeples, the 
tall buildings, the targets, but they 
can see these two wires, and their 
transits can take the line from the 
wires and project it into the tun- 
nel. If the plans call for a bend in 
the tunnel, it merely means some 
tangents and verniers and trigo- 
nometry and sub-fluvial surveying 
for the engineers. Not a minute, 
day or night, does the tunnel go it 
blind. 

The tunnel takes curves up and 
down and sidewise, and there’s an- 
other mystery. Made of 30-ton steel 
rings, how can the big tube turn 
corners? It’s very simple: the steel 
mill sends tapered rings for the 
turns. The cool-eyed engineers have 
thought of everything. 

A heroic race they are, they and 
their stout-hearted sandhogs, game- 
ly and proudly doing Titans’ work 
down there under the tide, under 
the town, making the world con- 
venient for the rest of us. 





A LITTLE INSECT 
ACQUIRES MERIT 


The Cactoblastis Kills an 
Australian Pest ) 


i 
| 


OONGARRA, a tiny pastoral 
town in Queensland, Australia, 
has a memorial to an insect 
in its newly erected community | 
hall. The insect is the tiny Cacto- | 
blastis, deadly enemy of prickly, 
pear. 

For many years the district sur-| 
rounding Boongarra was choked! 
by the useless prickly pear. At-| 
tempts to eradicate the pest were) 
unsuccessful until the introduction | 
of colonies of Cactoblastis. Now, 
not ten years since the insects were 
liberated on the pear, scarcely any 
of it remains. Many acres of what 
is- proving to be fine agricultural 
and dairying country have thus 
been restored to use and the 
farmers have thereby benefited. 

The first consignment of Cacto- | 
blastis was brought to Queensland | 
from the Argentine and numbered | 
2,750. Pampered in Brisbane while 
they became acclimatized, the Cacto- 
blastis bred quickly and the first; 
group liberated in  pear-infested | 
areas totaled 2,250,000, all being the | 
progeny of the first consignment. 
That was during late 1926 and 
early 1927. Since then more than 
500,000,000 eggs have been dis- 
tributed to districts afflicted with 
pear. 

The Cactoblastis, scientists say. 
live on nothing but prickly pear 
When the pear is completely eradi- 
cated the insects also die. 
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Her first trip 
Abroad — 


afford it NOW 


Don't hesitate to get all the facts about this remarkable 
service to Europe now starting its third year. Ask anyone 
who has travelled on this line to tell you what kind of 
people they had as fellow passengers; what the food is 
like; the spacious decks for recreation and rest; the spot- 
less cabins with outside windows and not more than two 
beds in each; the courteous stewards alert to serve you. 
One class. You'll be proud of it and pleased. $ 
Let us send you one or more of these illustrated folders 150 
( Ash for folder by name) ROUND TRIP 
. PASSENGER SERVICE-— The low cost way be- t@ May 15th 
$170 


1 
tween NEW YORK—-HAVRE-SOUTHAMPTON 
ROUND TRIP 
running expenses. 
through the use ofregistered marks. fer your car 


—-ANTWERP. 
May 15— kuly 15 
3. HEALTH RESORTS—a plan 


2. GO! DRIVE YOUR CAR-—our specia/ Budget 
$ 
by which you can visit the spas of 120 
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JAPAN’S HAND HEAVY ON MANCHURIA 


( Continued from Page 2 ) 


an Emperor’s throne is regarded by 
the mass of those who are nomi- 
nally his subjects with an indiffer- 
ence only qualified by pity. 

At the capital and elsewhere, it is 
true, there are among the Japanese 
officials men of vision and sym.- 
pathy who have the interests of the 
Chinese at heart; but the influence 
of these men is inevitably not 
widely felt, and the bulk of the pop- 
ulation have contacts only with the 
soldiers, the petty officials and the 
low-class traders. These they have 
small cause to love. 
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HE West, wrangling academi- 

cally over the destinies of Man- 

churia, studies its past and 
speculates about its future without 
any very clear idea of what Man- 
churia looks like at present. Too 
many people have drawn conclu- 
sions, too few have drawn pictures. 
Our appreciation of the major is- 
sues arising out of the Far Eastern 
situation would be the more certain 
if we had some image of the back- 
ground from which they arose; and 
a traveler's impressions, however 
superficial. of a small town in 


North Manchuria during the pres-, 


ent Winter may perhaps provide a 
useful pendant to weightier disser- 
tations on Manchukuo. 

The town of which I write has as 
yet no importance and need there- 
fore have no name. It might be 
any one of a number of towns in 
North Manchuria—towns which ap- 
pear as such only on recent Japa- 
nese maps and which owe their 
promotion from the status of vil- 
lage to one or another of the new 
railways. Three years ago it was a 
handful of mean houses huddled 
behind a low mud wall and linked 
with the outside world only by dirt 
tracks, rutted and aimless, which 
became impassable in the Summer 
rains. Today it is a very different 
place. 

Today the railway has reached it 
-reached it’and passed on north- 
ward toward the Amur frontier. 
The railway, planned by the Chi- 
nese in the old days to short-circuit 
the South Manchuria and the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railways, has now 
been built by the Japanese with an 
expedition. partly attributable to 
fear of the Russian troop concen- 
trations north of the frontier at 
which the line, like a spear, is 
pointed. It runs through the vast 
plain north of the Chinese Eastern 
Railways, in this season a naked 
expanse of dun and chocolate, in- 
termittently ribbed by the plow, 
laced here and there with silver by 
the frozen rivers. 


the clean, punctual, over- 
heated train the Chinese passen- 
gers give as wide a berth as possi- 
ble to the Japanese soldiers, whose 
manners are not improved by the 
refreshments in the dining car. 
With a frequency which he may 
find surprising if this is his first 
visit to Manchukuo, the foreign 
traveler is asked by a succession of 
officiais, whose duties appear to 
overlap, for details of his age, na- 
tionality, profession, destination, 
place of birth, views on Manchu- 
kuo and (sometimes) salary. 

At dusk the train reaches its des- 
tination. Electric lights, three 
years- ago unknown, outline the 
skeleton of a mushroom town 
whose population has_ increased 
fantastically since 1931. In the sub- 
stantial-looking station stands an 
armored train, becomingly camou- 
' tlaged--a reminder that banditry is 
not dead. The traveler, mechani- 
cally confessing his age to a final 
official, elbows his way out into a 
clamorously competitive semi-circle 
of droshkies and rickshaws. 

se ¢ 
HE visitor now has to make an 
important decision. Will he 
patronize a Chinese inn or a 
Japanese hotel? If he chooses the 
latter he will find himself arriving 
at a small, new house, garishly pro- 
claiming itself by a colored electric 
sign. Discarding at the door the 
huge felt boots which the climate 
of North Manchuria renders.a vital 
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part of his equipment, he is ushered 
with smiles and many bows into a 
flimsy little room, usually clean, 
containing a low table and a roll of 
bedding. Here he is given a form 
on which he must specify for the 
fifth or sixth time that day his 
age, nationality, profession, &c. 

The disadvantages of his lodging 
are two. First, it is liable to be 
cold. Second, the price—4 yen for 
one night—is, considering the cir- 
cumstances, extortionate, being 
roughly the same as that charged 
by a good Japanese hotel in the 
Railway Zone. 

If on the other hand the traveler 
has the temerity to discount the 
caveats of his friends and seeks a 
Chinese inn, he will find a different 
atmosphere and a different tariff. 
His room will be roughly eight 
times cheaper than at the Japanese 
hotel. Its walls, newspaper-covered, 
will enclose little save a k’ang (a 
dais heated from below), a table, a 
teapot and (in Winter and in my 
experience) the minimum of insect 
life. 

The inn is probably a loose ag- 
glomeration of low mud buildings. 
Its courtyards are given over to the 
ponies, mules and donkeys of the 
carters, who are its principal clients, 
and also to dogs more savage, and 
pigs more athietic, than any com- 
monly to be found in the West. In 
the welcome accorded to him, the 
attractively formal courtesy and the 
official questionnaire are absent. In 
their place he meets with the rough, 
humorous geniality proper to a 
frontier region where formality is 
looked on as rather effete, and with 
a curiosity as unabashed as it is 
shrewd. His small room is rarely— 
perhaps too rarely—empty of visi- 
tors from neighboring k’angs, and 
through its brittle walls he hears 
himself discussed far into the night. 


remoteness of the town, the 

standard of its night life--at 
any rate as regards variety —is re- 
markably high. Through the frozen 
streets, where in the windless moon- 
light all footsteps ring with a curi- 
ous and sullen emphasis, the trav- 
eler finds his way to a Chinese eat- 
ing place. Here, where an admir- 
able meal of several courses costs 
less than 50 cents, he finds himself 
the centre of attraction. There is 
no lack of conversation, though a 
certain constraint clouds the dis- 
cussion of political topics. 

‘And what about Manchukuo?"’ 
The name evokes—what? Curses? 
A silence? No; loud and prolonged 
laughter. But behind their genuine 
appreciation of the comic it is not 
hard to detect embarrassment and 
a certain bitterness. ‘‘Mei yo fadze’’ 
is the invariable formula, all over 
Manchukuo. ‘‘It cannot be helped; 
there is no way out.” 

‘‘A good year?’’ Well, the bandits 
are fewer than they were, but busi- 
ness has been bad, the farmers can 
get no credits from the Central 
Bank, and taxes are no lower than 
they were under normal conditions 
of the old régime. Here, as in 
many places north and south of the 
Wall, the Chinese community finds 
a resigned but cheerful cynicism 
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the best basis on which to-face life. 

Across the street colored electric 
lights blazon, in Japanese charac- 
ters and tentative English capitals, 
the entrance to the Gaika Café, the 
best of half a dozen of its kind 
which have sprung up like a garish 
rash in the little town. The café 
is Japan's answer—if not her only 
answer, at any rate her loudest—to 
the rigors and ennui of frontier 
1.4€, A phonograph squeals un- 
ceasingly to the occupants of half 
a dozen little tables, a proportion 
of whom are by now past hearing 
it. A tree decorated with artificial 
cherry blossoms holds the centre of 
the floor; the walls are festooned 
—a trifle wistfully perhaps—with 
the flags of many nations who may 


one day recognize Manchukuo. 
es e¢ 8 


OST of the clients are soldiers, 
M and most of the clients are 

drunk; dancing is seldom at- 
tempted without disaster, and the 
geisha girls who minister to these 
intractable revelers look, as well 
they may, battered and dowdy com- 
pared with their sisters in Japan. 
Beer and sake are the staple drinks, 
but -‘‘Real Old Scotch Whisky” 
distilled in the Mandated Islands, 
offers to its hardy consumers an 
escape from more kinds of reality 
than one. 

There are no Chinese in 
café, and its Japanese or Korean 
manager is so confident of the cus- 
tom of his co-nationals that he can 
charge with impunity $1 for the 
bottle of beer which costs 50 cents 
in the despised and alien Chinese 
restaurant opposite. There are few 
more significant clues to the rela- 
tions between Japanese and Chinese 
in Manchuria than the price of beer 
in the interior. 

Marveling, perhaps, a little at the 
effects of transplantation on a race 
which in its native islands values 
pre-eminently beauty and decorum, 
the traveler leaves the hurly-burly 
of the café in quest of a third race 
and further contrasts. The White 
Russian restaurant is a dingy place. 
The late Czar’s portrait looks down 
on a scattered clientele drinking 
tea or vodka to the strains of a 
phonograph more concerned to ex- 
cite than to assuage nostalgia. 

Almost every man there has a 
history which seems by the stand- 
ards of ordinary life both strange 
and tragic. One was a colonel un- 
der Kolchak, another swam the 
Amur to escape from a Bolshevist 
concentration camp, a third lost an 
arm in the bloody Mongolian cam- 
paigns. All live precariously in a 
land where they have no rights. 

In political discussion they can 
achieve almost every feat save uni- 
ty.. One produces a proclamation 
headed with the imperial double 
eagle to prove that a counter-revo- 
lution against the Soviets is immi- 
nent and that the House of Roman- 
off will be restored. Another is a 
Fascist. Another hopes for a revolt 
of the Red armies and a military 
dictatorship. All await, with a con- 
fidence based on palpably unreli- 
able scraps of information, the out- 
break of a Russo-Japanese war. 

Next day, in the brilliant, bitter 
sunlight, the town seems to have all 


the | 


the trappings and traditions which 
we associate with the word ‘‘fron- 
tier.”’ 

The hutments of the railway 
the Japanese garrison, the tarpau- 
lin-covered piles of stores as yet 
unwarehoused, the barbed wire and 
sandbags which protect the periph- 
ery of the community, the military 
lorries driven with  insouciant 
bravado, even the hint of swagger 
with which the young Japanese 
civilian wears his unaccustomed 
fur cap and felt boots and auto 
matic—all these are new phenomena 
against a background appropriately 
picturesque, a background of huge 
and empty spaces, shaggy ponies, 
men uncouth and bulbous in their 
sheepskins, cart teams crawling on 
the frozen rivers like flies. The 
café of the night before slips into 
its place as the saloon. 
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ANCHURIA is the last of the 
M great frontiers, the last huge 

tract of land across which 
men and machines are irresistibly 
advancing those assorted amenities 
and fetishes which it is customary 
in the West to call ‘‘the forces of 
civilization.’’ 

In this frontier work, is Japan 
doing herself justice? The answer 
to that question is ‘‘Hardly.’’ She 
has undertaken on the Asiatic main- 
land a task which calls for great- 
ness, and in its discharge up to 
date she has shown only the lesser 
qualities of energy and enterprise. 
In contrast to her rival, Russia, 
who, though hampered by her anti- 
religious platform, has shown some 
aptitude in handling Asiatic peoples, 
Japan seems satisfied with a heavy- 
handed, short-sighted approach to 
the human problems of empire. 

In 1933 the present writer defined 
her Manchurian policy as one of 
“enlightened exploitation."' Today 
that policy is maturing along lines 
which lead one to question the ap- 
propriateness of the _ adjective, 
though not of the noun. 
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( Continued from Page 13 ) 


larly true to his environment and 
to the tradition of his ancestors. 
For him the serious business of life 
is education; his recreation is in- 
quisitiveness and, if there are two 
of him, argument. St. Paul noted 
how the Athenians always hankered 
after ‘‘a new thing.’’ Today :those 
very words may be heard a hundred 
times in a morning. Athenians 
greet one another with the phrase 
‘‘What news?””’ or literally ‘‘Is there 
a new thing?’’ 
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These mental characteristics, 
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ble, since all compromise is based on 
the cession of logical strongholds. 
Convictions of sentiment rather than 
of reason, on the part of the elec- 
torate, and an ability to compromise 
with conviction for the good of the 
State, on the part of the leaders, 
are essential to the working of mod- 
ern democratic government. 

The Greeks are temperamentally 
democratic; an aristocracy based 
on caste is as foreign to them, and 
always has been, as it is to the 
Americans. In addition to that, 
every man in Greece, from the 
lonely shepherd of the mountains 
to the island fisherman, is by tem- 
inter- 
ested in politics. The result is 
an almost incredible diversity of 
opinion on the conduct of national 
affairs, combined with a chameleon 
irresponsibility in the choice of 
those to whom national affairs shall | 
be entrusted. | 
These qualities, in the case of an 
electorate, are called fickleness. In 
other countries they represent a 
fickleness of sentiment. With 
Greeks it is the fickleness of logic, 
which may be more, wholesome but 
is politically more dangerous. The 
old Greeks realized the danger of 
it, when they put Socrates to death. 
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This, then, is the tragedy. The 
custodians of the shrine of reason 
are prevented from evolving, by 
their very devotion to that shrine, 
a stable and at the same time a 
reasonable government. For nearly 
thirty years, since the day when 
Venizelos first left his native Crete, | 
these upheavals have continued, and | 
have divided the best elements of the | 
country into opposite camps. Thirty | 
years! It was a thirty years’ war 
that ruined the Golden Age. Those. 
who love Greece must take what 
comfort they can from the omen. 
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and these were the circumstances. 


“‘come out’’ 
way they all put it—for recreation 
and certain advantages of civiliza- 
tion not easily obtainable there. He 
arrived in the evening and he spent 
the evening with his fellows over 
the real beer obtainable here, argu- 
ing at length the comparative dis- 
advantages of news collecting un- 
der communism and under Nazism. 
Early the next morning he was in 
the dentist’s chair and very sleepy. 

The dentist was annoying rather 
than anguish-provoking. It was 
one of those matters of taking im- 
pressions. “Open — wide. Now 
close.’” Everybody knows what 
that is. But presently the dentist 
felt it desirable to introduce an ex- 
ploratory finger. The sleepy pa- 
tient, precedent in mind, promptly 
**closed’’—hard. 

The dentist let out a yell. The 
patient awoke and apologized. In 
fact, he is still apologizing, because 
he has to go back again. But 
dentists are long-suffering. This 
particular one is especially good- 
natured and he is accustomed to 
journalistic vagaries, because from 
the Rhine to the Volga and the 
Black Sea he is famous as the re- 
liever of their ills. 

But the question remaius. 
news? 


ONLY 10c A DAY 


buys a new Remington 


TYPEWRITER 


Not a used or rebuilt 
machine. A brand new 
regulation Remington 
Portable. Simple to 
operate. Full set of 
keys with large —— 
small letters. Carr 

ing case included. ies it 10 days free. 
You get all this for only 1% a day. 
Write today. Say: Tell me how I can 
get new portable typewriter on 10-day 


Is this 
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A ‘newspaper correspondent had | 
of Russia—that’s the | 





This father realized that ‘Peace 
Of Mind could be his only if he 
knew that the future financial 
security of his children and their 
mother were guaranteed. He 
wanted them to be FREE FROM 
MONEY WORRIES. Like most 
men, he owned some life insur- 
ance, but he knew that it couldn't 
possibly provide the minimum 
income his family would need. 
At the same time, he felt he 
couldn’t afford enough insurance 
to provide that income. 

Then, he learned about The 
Guardian’s new Family In- 
come Plan! It allowed him to 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h each of his dollars. 


turity ... 





A Mutual Company . Established 1860 
Dept. T-5, 50 Union Square, New York City 


Guardian of Wmerican families (por TF years 


This father bought 
OF MIND 


It guarantees three times as much 
income protection as ordinary in- 
surance does during the early 
years of his children’s lives . . 
those years until they reach ma- 
the years when a guar- 
anteed income is essential. \, 

For far less than he had ever 
thought possible—‘his father was 
able to guarantee a livable in- 
come to his family. He has bought 
real Peace Of Mind—for his 
family and himself. 

YOU can enjoy this Peace Of 
Mind too! With this Plan you 
can guarantee YOUR family 
many of the things you want them 
to have. Mail coupon for details. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 












Here is the 


SHOW ME HOW I can buy Peace Of Mind. 


The Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America, 50 Union Square, New York City 





























TIME MEO Date of birth 
Month Day Year 
B14 wee Nove 
Street 
OF MIND! 
City State 1.5 



















Don't delay. This relief has accomplished wonders for 
men. women and children who have been chronic suf- 
ferers from psoriasis. Siroil applied externally to the 
affected area causes the scales to disappear, the red 
blotches to fade out and the skin to resume its normal tex- 
ture. Siroil backs with a guarantee the claim that if it 
does not relieve vou within two weeks—and you are the 
sole judge—your money will be refunded. Write for hook- 
let upon this new treatment. Don't delay. Write at once. 


SIROIL LABORATORIES 


1214 Griswold St., Dept. T, , Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me full information on 
Siroil—the new treatment of psoriasis 

NAME 
ADDRESS ee oer 
CITY STATE 











free trial offer for only 1c a day. 
Remington Rand, Inc., Dept. 22-34, | 
205 E. 42nd St., ‘New York, N. ¥ - 
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table Parchment. 


Celebrating 
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of service 
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CELEBRATED N.Y. GROCERY STORE 
SETS PACE SELLING PATAPAR 


Fascinated Customers Marvel 
At Variety of Uses 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Folks nowadays are showing a lot more interest in the best methods 
of cooking and preparation of foods, is the report from Charles & Co. To this famous establish- 
ment at Vanderbilt Avenue and 43rd Street come New York’s elite to do their marketing and 
household purchasing. “‘Our customers frequently talk about Patapar,’’ says the management, 
‘‘and we sell plenty of it. People come here to buy fine foods, and the Patapar method of cooking 


appeals to their fancy. But 
there are so many other ways 
that Patapar can be used, too. 

“It’s really surprising. We 
are learning more and more 
about its great variety of uses 
from our customers who come 
back bubbling with enthusi- 
asm. We have found out for 
instance that people use it for 








< 


» 








washing dishes, cleaning win- 
dows, cleaning silver, as an ice 
bag, for keeping left-overs fresh 
in the refrigerator, and for all 
kinds of interesting purposes. 

“The fact that Patapar can 
be soaked in water or boiled 
and then used again makes it 
one of the handiest things to 
have in the kitchen.”’ 





DISCOVERS NEW WAY TO SAVE 
STOVE SPACE 





Cooks Two Vegetables in One Pot 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Just newly 
married; but she has a neat solu- 
tion for an old problem— in spite 
of only two burners on her range! 
She quickly found that there wasn’t 
room to cook everything she 
wanted to, simultaneously. Better 
cooks with more stove room have 
been baffled by the same problem. 
Maybe some have found the same 
solution. 

But anyway the credit goes to 
Patapar. For it was with this 
means that the feat was accom- 
plished 





I’ts easy when you know the 
secret. Just wrap each food you 
are going to cook in a sheet of 
Patapar and put them separately 
in the same pot. There is no inter- 
change of juicesor flavors. You cook 
two or even 
three in one 
pot at the 
same time! 
Here’s a hint 
to people 
with small 
kitchenettes. 





TENANTS, REBUKED, 
START NEW CUSTOM 
FOR ODORLESS COOKING 





SCARSDALE, N. Y.—It 
all happened because Mr. 
- - - loved cauliflower and 
Mrs. - - catered to him. 
Cauliflower twice - a - week 
wasn't too much for him... 
but it was for the neighbors 
in the apartment house! 
‘‘Hallways continually reek 
of cooking odors,’’ was their 
complaint to the landlord, 
and results were immediate. 
No more cauliflower in Apt. 
6-B! 

But a friend told Mrs.-- - 
about Patapar, and now her 
husband is happy again. For, 
wonderful as it may seem, 
Patapar prevents cooking 
odors! “‘I understand that 
most of my tenants are now 
using Patapar,” reports the 
landlord. 


FAMOUS SPECIALIST 
LAUDS FLAVOR- 
SAVING PATAPAR 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—In his 
recently published book, “/ 
Know Just the Thing For 
That’, Dr. J. F. Montague, 
famous intestinal specialist, 
points out the excellent nutri- 
tive effects obtained by the 
Patapar method of cooking. 

Dr. Montague says, “In 
cooking, the liquid in which 
vegetables are boiled often 
extracts valuable mineral and 
other constituents from the 
vegetables, and, if it is dis- 
carded, the best part of the 
food is thrown away. 

“The answer to this situa- 
tion is *parchment cooking. 
This is accomplished by plac- 
ing the vegetable in parch- 
ment paper before boiling. 
In this manner all the min- 
eral, vitamin and nutritive 
substances are retained in 
the vegetable. Prepared this 
way, vegetables can be made 
an enjoyable element of diet.” 


*EDITOR’S NOTE: Parchment 
cooking as explained by Dr. Mon- 
tague is the famous Patapar method. 


NED WAYBURN, FOLLIES PRO- 
DUCER RECOMMENDS PATAPAR 
FOR “SLIM FIGURING” 


NEW YORK, 

N. Y.—In his 

beautiful stu- 

dios at 625 

adison 

Avenue, Ned 

Wayburn, 

when he is not 

directing his 

younger pupils 

up the ladder of fame to brilliant 

careers on the stage, screen, or 

radio, is teaching Park Avenue 

matrons the art of having beau- 
tiful figures. 

‘‘Proper nourishment is impor- 
tant,’’ says Mr. Wayburn, 
“‘whether you wish to reduce or 
build up. I prescribe no special 
diet to my classes but I recom- 
mend vegetables in abundance. 
And I stress particularly the im- 
portance of proper cooking: 

“The best way I know of ob- 
taining the full benefit from veg- 
etables is to cook them in 
Patapar. This method assures 
you of getting all the natural 
elements of the vegetables which 
play such an important part in 
building up body tissues in the 
right places.”’ 

















CONTRIBUTOR’S 
COLUMN ___. 


Excerpts from letters sent 
in by Patapar enthusiasts 





“I can highly recommend Patapar, 
not only for cooking, but other uses 
as well. I have found Patapar indis- 

, when one wi keep 
cold meats and fowl in their original 
flavor, without drying out, if wra 
carefully in this paper, especially 
when put in electric refmgerator 
which has a tendency to dry out the 
foods. I know personally our butcher 
sends all his meats in Patapar, keep- 
ing it fresh and clean, preventing it 
from picking up odors of other foods. 
I have washed and —_ the same 


paper for man re 
—Mrs I. 8. Ri Ri » Med. 


“ When we a heard of an 
my son’s favorite expression “Well, 
Mom, we'll try anything once’ and 
got a package of Patapar. Now we 
would not be without it. We have 
tried it for boiling, baking, or broil- 
ing fish as well as vegetables. We feel 
it is a time saver as well as it pre- 
vents the food from sticking'to the 
pots and pans.” 

—Mrs. D. T., Bronz, N. Y. 


“T also use Patapar because in my 
tiny 2-room apt. a French door 
opens from the living-dining room 
into the Frigidaire closet and an- 
other into the stove closet, etc. 
Patapar is a life saver for me. But 
please tell me—is there any way you 
can wrap pancakes in it? Maybe 
you'd better not answer that one.’’— 
Mrs. M.F.S., Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


“T have been a user of Patapar for 
some time and can say a lot for its 
splendid value in preserving the 
juices of vegetables which we think 
very important in the diet of our (6) 
six wig me 
—M.C.P., Long Istand €tty, N.Y. 


“I am certainly a convert to 
Patapar and never think of cooking a 
vegetable without it any more.” 


—Mrs. J. M., Maywood, N. J. 


“I not only find your Radio pro- 
gram fascinating, I find it extremely 
educational (I need it). I am housed- 
up week in and week out and the 
outside world is completely strange 
to me—but I try very hard to keep 
alive by radio. Your program has 
helped me considerably. I use 
Patapar. I need it so much for so 
many things.”’ 

—C. S., Jamaica, L. I. 


“IT am also a user of Patapar and 
find it saves electricity where a num- 
ber of vegetables are cooked in small 
quantity. Have cooked as many as 
five in one container.” — 

—Mrs.T.F.C., Annandale, N. J. 


Use for Patapar—‘*To wrap bot- 
tles holding liquid, when traveling. 
No longer Ang fear that my toilet 
water or mouth wash will ruin my 
clothes in case of accident!”’ 

— Mrs. A. E. D., Hartsdale, N.Y. 


“There are so many little ways 
that I use Patapar. For instance I 
have found that it makes a wonder- 
ful dish cloth. . . 1 am never without 
a package.” —F. W., New York. 


Send in Yours 








EXTRA! 


EXTRA! 


Martha Deane, Radio Star 
Praises Patapar Over Station WOR 


Patapar fans are expressing delight over Miss Deane’s 
entertaining half hour on the radio. Through the 
Patapar News Miss Deane wishes to express her 
appreciation for the many enthusiastic letters she 
has received from members of her audience. 


TUNE IN ON WOR 


Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays—2:30 to 3:00 P. M. 
Operating Power now 50,000 watts, 10 times more power! 
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GERMANY CELEBRATES THE RETURN OF THE SAAR: ADOLF HITLER 
Reviews a Parade in Saarbruecken Marking the Official Transfer of the District From a League of Nations Commission to Germany. 
(Times Wide World Photos, London Bureau.) : 
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WAITING TO GO INTO ACTION IN 
THE GREEK REVOLUTION: 
GOVERNMENT ARMORED CARS 
in a Street in Athens Ready for Or- 

| . aie ders to Attack the Rebels Who Had 
. , i i “ , Gone Over to the Venizelists. 
aa , ' t a . . | . “ (Times Wide World Photos.) 
TROOPS | 
Crossing the Water on Col- 
lapsible Floats During the 
Winter Manoeuvres of Hol- 


land’s Army Near Tilburg. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


FRONT LINE 
“TRENCHES” IN 
HAVANA: CUBAN 

SAILORS 
Ready for Action in 
Front of the Naval 
Headquarters During 
the Recent General 
Strike Which Resulted 
in Rioting Throughout 
the City and a Serious 
Threat to the Mendi- 


eta Government. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 


AN ITALIAN ARMY 
GOES THROUGH 
THE SUEZ CANAL: 
THE VULCANIA, 
Serving as a Troop 
Ship With 5,000 Sol- 
diers, Including Gen- 
eral Graziani, Aboard, 
Arrives at Port Said 


on the Way to THE CAMELS BRING UP THE ARTILLERY: A DETACHMENT OF ITALIAN COLONIAL TROOPS, 


Somaliland. With Their Guns Mounted on the Backs of Their Camels, Moving Along a Road on the Somaliland Border. 
(Tima weree World (Times Wide World Photos.) 
otos.) 
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HENRY FORD 
With a Team of Oxen 
Used by Two Boys Who 
Are Working Their Way 
Through the Berry 

Schools. Behind Them Is 
a Corn Mill for Grinding 

Meal, Operated by an 
Overshot Waterwheel, One 
of the Largest Now in 


Operation in the Country. 
(Times Wide World Photos. ) 
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GUESTS OF HONOR AT 
THE BERRY SCHOOLS: 
MR. AND MRS. FORD 
With Miss Martha Berry 
(Centre), Founder of the 


Berry Schools, at the 
Dinner Table With a 


A PATRON OF THE ARTS AND INDUSTRIES OF THE OLDER AMERICA: HENRY F . | ) | Group of Stucent 
} st é : ORD ; 5 te - 5 3 
> gw Visit to_the Berry Schools at Mount Berry, Ga., to Which He Gave $1,000,000 for New “Ah. ‘ee : : Waitresses. 
uildings, Dancing an Old-Fashioned Barn Dance With Irene Sellers, One of the Students of the Schools se = . . ) (Times Wide World Photos.) 
(Times Wide World Photos. ) = 














EXHIBITS INA |-aam 
REVIVAL OF 
MOUNTAIN 
HANDI- 
CRAFTS: MRS. 
FORD 
Examining 
Articles Made by 


Girl Students. ; | , . oo | ‘. HENRY FORD 
(Times Wide ™ a ee ole | Receives a Drink of Water in a Gourd From Kathleen Anthony, One of the Pupils of the Berry Schools for the 


testa Photos.) : a. fe a ' Mountain Boys and Girls of Georgia. At the Left Is Miss Martha Berry, Founder. 
iets | alae oe 2 oe (Times Wide World Photos.) 


a THE SON OF 


THE SECRE- 
TARY OF 
WAR AND HIS 
BRIDE: 
WILLIAM P. 
DERN AND 
MRS. DERN, 
Formerly Miss 
Helen Mary 
McCollum, of 
Denver, Col., 
With the Secre- 
tary and Mrs. 
Dern, After 
Their Marriage 
in Washington. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos, 
Washington 
Bureau.) 
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AN AERIAL REVIEW FOR THE NEW CHIEF: THE 
- . PLANES AT LANGLEY FIELD, VA., A SIGHTSEEING PARTY ON A 
Flying in Formation as a Salute to Brig. Gen. Frank M. NEW LAKE IN THE WEST: 2 
Andrews After He: Had Taken Command of the New A BOAT . i Fd las RI AAO a. ate Jr a aes 0 le ae 
G. H. Q. of the Air Force, With His Headquarters at the Crossing the Lake Which Is Now Being es inal re eam EE ra) 
ield. Formed by the Colorado River, Back of rg a I ay aa Se 5, aS nee a 
(United States Army Air Corps Photo.) Boulder Dam, Which, When Filled, Will ~~ , | en sea = “ 
Be the Largest Man-Made Body of 
Water in the World. 


(Associated Press.) 


° 
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WOMEN GEOGRAPHERS ON 
PARADE: GLORIA HOLLISTER, 


Who as an Associate of William Beebe 
Holds the Women’s Deep Sea Diving Rec- 
ord, as She Appeared at the Tenth Anni- 
versary Party of the Society of Women 
Geographers Given Last Week by Mr. and 
Mrs. George Arents Jr. at Their Home in 
New York in Honor of Amelia Earhart. 
(New York Times Studios.) 





Che Nem York Cimes 





A BOY KING 
AT THE PIANO: 
PRINCE 
ANANDA, 


11 Years Old, 
Who Will Return 
to Bangkok 
to Succeed His 
Uncle, 
Prajadhipok, 
as King of Siam, 
Taking a 
Music Lesson at 
His School 
in Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 
(International. ) 





BACK TO 
CIVILIZATION 
AFTER A 
LONELY 
VIGIL IN THE 
ANTARCTIC: 
REAR 
ADMIRAL 
RICHARD E. 
BYRD, 
Returning From 
His Second 
Expedition to 
Little America, 
_ Arrives in 
Dunedin, New 
Zealand, on 
Board His Sup- 
ply Ship, the 

rt. 
sO ines Wide 
World Photos.) 


BIG GAME HUNTER 
AND SCULPTRESS: 
SALLY CLARK 
in a Hunting Outfit for the 
Costume Party of the Wo- 


men Geographers. 
(New York Times Studios.) 


BLAIR NILES, 


in the Jungle Clothes 

Which She Wore in the 
Devil’s Island Penal Col- 
ony and on a Jungle Trip 
in the Interior of Dutch 
Guiana, as She Appeared 

at the Reception for 

Amelia Earhart. 


HELEN DAMROSCH TEE-VAN, 
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THE 
YOUNGER 
GENERA- 
TION OF 
HOLLYWOOD: 
SIDNEY AND 
CHARLES 
CHAPLIN JR., 
Sons of the 
Screen 
Comedian, 
Watching the 
Tom Mix 
Circus. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos, 


Los Angeles 
Bureau. ) 
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DON JAIME, 


Son of the Former 
King of Spain, and 
His Bride, Emanu- 
ela de Dampierre, 
Daughter of the 
Former Josephine 
Curtis of Boston, 
Leaving the Church 
of St. Ignatius in 
Rome After Their 
Marriage. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 


THE ZOUAVE 
OF THE PONT 





DE L’ALMA 
GETS HIS FEET 
WET: 


THE STATUE ON 
THE BRIDGE 
IN PARIS, 
Which for Nearly 
a Hundred Years 
Has Been Regard- 
ed as a Gauge for 
Floods of the Seine, 
Begins to Disap- 
pear as the Water 
Rises. The Danger 
Mark for the City 
of Paris Is Sup- 
posed to Be 
Reached When the 
Water Rises to the 
Waist of the 


staff is , . Societv essed in Figure. 
Staff Artist of the Tropical Research Department of the New York Zoological Society, Dressec (Times Wide World 


aitian Costume for the Women Geographers’ Party. 


(New York Times Studios.) 


Photos, 
Paris Bureau.) 





Sunday, 
March 17, 1933 


JACOB EPSTEIN 
CAUSES ANOTHER 
SENSATION: 
THE AMERICAN- 


BORN SCULPTOR 
Standing Beside a 
Figure Carved Out of 
a Seven-Ton Block of 
Marble, Which He 
Calls “Behold the 
Man,” Portraying 
Christ Bound and 
_ Crowned With 
Thorns. Its Ex- 
hibition in London 
Has Brought a 
Storm of Protest. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 
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THE FASTEST MAN-MADE OBJECT THAT EVER 
MOVED ON LAND: 
SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL’S BLUEBIRD 
Racing Past the Middle Marker of the Measured Mile on 
Daytona Beach When He Broke His Own World’s Record, 


Setting a New Mark of 276.816 Miles an Hour. 
(Engelbrecht. ) 
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MRS. JACK SALISBURY, 
Who Appeared as a Sir Joshua Reynolds Portrait 


at the Everglades Ball at Palm Beach. 
(E. F. Foley.) 








THE VICTOR 
AFTER HIS 
TRIUMPH: 

SIR MALCOLM 
CAMPBELL 

Carried From 

His Car on the 

Shoulders of His 
Mechanics After 

Breaking the 

World’s Record 
for Speed on 


Land. , 
(R. H. LeSesne. ) 


MISS ELISE PLANKINTON 
of New York, Who Wore a Flamingo Costume at the 


Bverquoces Ball. 
(E. F. Foley.) 





MRS. DULANEY HUNTER 
of New York in a Tahitian 
Costume at the Everglades 


% Ball at Palm Beach. 
(E. F. Foley.) 
THE FARMERS OF WESTERN KANSAS TRY TO ko ONE OF THEIR PROBLEMS: A JACK RABBIT : 


Near Scott City, a Weekly Event to Rid the District of t the | Pest of Rabbits Who Eat Everything They Can Find. 


Thousands of Rabbits Are Killed Every Week. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 

















SPRING CLEANING IN PARIS: 
A RACE AGAINST TIME AND HIGH WATER: THE 


OPERA HOUSE 
THE BIG COFFERDAM AT THE Entirely Covered With Scaffolding 


Pu for oO Renovation of the 
; GRAND COULEE . t Up ‘iging. 
in the State of Washington, Where Work Is Being (Times Wide World Photos, Paris 
Rushed in an Effort to Complete the Construction Bureau. 
Before the High Stage of the Columbia River. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THE SOVIET BUILDS ITS 
PALACES UNDER THE 
EARTH: ONE OF THE 

STATIONS IN THE 
SUBWAY IN MOSCOW, 
Which Was Finished in 
Record Time, the Work 
Being Done by Volunteer 


Groups of Men and Women. 
(Sovfoto.) 


One of PIERRE’S new- 
est coiffures for a Transformation—smart, 
tidy, lovely. PIERRE'S Transformations 
are made so perfectly that they are 
absolutely undetectable, and only women 
who wear them know it. The hair is 
exquisite in texture, naturally wavy and 
full of lustre and life—the best that can 
be obtained from cut hair (not combings) 
of European peasant women. The part- 
ing is so ingeniously worked that it 
appears unquestionably natural. Made 
to order to fit exact shape and size of 
your head. Reasonably priced. Consult 

PIERRE, the originator 
of the Transformation. 


TRANSFORMATIONS 
39 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK 
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AN EPITOME OF ROME ACROSS THE AGES: THE STATUE OF 
VICTOR EMMANUEL AND THE PIAZZA VENEZIA, 

the Forum and the Market of Trajan, and, in the Far Distance, St. 

Peter’s, as They Now Appear After the Reconstruction of Antiquities 


Under the Direction of Mussolini. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 











THE ARCHITEC- 
TURE OF VATICAN 
CITY FOLLOWS 
THE STYLES OF 
TODAY: THE 
ELECTRIC POWER 
HOUSE AND 
WORKSHOPS 
of the Pope’s Domain, 
All Equipped With 
the Latest Mechanical 
Devices, Which 
Adjoin Walls Built by 
Pope Julius II Early 
in the Sixteenth 


Century. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 


THE GIRL PRODIGY OF THE PIANO JOINS THE GIRL SCOUTS: 
RUTH SLENCZYNSKI 
Takes the Oath Administered by Miss Ida Smith, Girl Scout Director 
of San Francisco. 
(Times Wide World Photos, San Francisco Bureau.) 


Gowns Today 











PAUL GAIRE'S 
GENUINE STEAM WAVE 


e@ THE ONE CONTINENTAL METHOD 
USING STEAM EXCLUSIVELY. 


@ THE TYPE OF PERMANENT WAVE YoU 
CAN EASILY SET YOURSELF. 


@ ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR FINE HAIR. 
@ GUARANTEED RESULTS. 


OUR SCULPTURED 


CROQUIGNOLE 
PERMANENT comecete 


PHONE FOR APPOINTMENT 


PaulGaires 





HAIRDRE/JJING SALONS 


392 Fifth Ave. con. 36 St. 


TEL. WISCONSIN 7-8862 


67 WEST 44th ST. we. ¢ ave. 


Tel. MUrray Hill 2-6557 
YONKERS and UTICA, N. Y. 


Need a 
Correct Foundation 


“Reduce Where You Need To” 


Lose inches or pounds! 


Advance Spring fashions will feature BAERS. 


Suits. Blouses and skirts require | a | straps are 
fr, ) individu- 

a slender figure. ally 

adjustable 


Start reducing now and be ready 
for the Easter Parade.’ 


The Marjorie Dork Method 
has been used exclusively 
at her Salon for twenty- 

four years. 


_ 
> om oe 
_—— eo ee 


> 


tty a \ Day and evening 
; i courses. Reason- 
- \ 

a 





able Rates. 
~ Literature 
upon request. 


bh F 
MARJORIE DORK % 


10 East 49 Street, N. Y. VOlunteer 5-0150-1>2 


Note flatness 


of 


MONVMENTS « MAVSOLEVMS 


IT COSTS NO MORE TO OB- 
TAIN THE PRICELESS SAT- 
ISFACTION OF ACHIEVING 
THE VTMOST IN BEAVTY, 
SIGNIFICANCE AND PER- 
MANENCE. 





“NEVASPRED” takes care of two 
most difficult points of the figure, hips - 
and diaphragm; corrects hollow back. 
“NEVASPRED” reduces hip line 
three or four inches and overcomes 
bulging abdomen during its entire 


PRESBREY-LELAND long life. 


68] FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


MEMORIALS $200 VPWARD 
ILLVSTRATED BOOKLET 


Booklet on request 


Madame Alston 


883 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 35th and 36th Stireets 
TELEPHONE LEX. 2-2515 


QVARRIERS+*CARVERS-+ BVILDERS 


The Hostess Discovers 


a gem of little price —*40 


The last word ..the best answer.. the Napoleon 
brandy of all new hostess gowns in which to 
dine at home. Dull crepe with cascades of 
fringe. Select the color that dramatizes 
you in your own setting: white, black, 


geranium, aquamarine, menthe. 


ON THE PLAZA NEW YORK 


BERGDORF 
GCODMAN 


5TH AVENUE AT 58TH STREET 


* 
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uh? 
Stevens Institute on the ‘ - 
With Mr. MeNulty’s Etch- vow vORs $00 
(Peter A. Juley & Son.) make-up. That's probably why they've 
contains the same magic color-principle 
making your skin seem fresher, younger, 
and it does end that powdered Jook. As to 


McNulty, Showing New dtunal Q od, \" 
ho o 

New Jersey Side of the : 
ines at the C. W. Kraushaar if _ @ The debutantes of today seem to be 
taken so instantly to the New Tangee 
as the world-famous Tangee Lipstick. As 
more natural. Tangee never coats or 
price . . . just 55 cents and $1°10 at good 


“AFTER THE STORM,” 
York City as Seen From 
gp tana te tenee SAYS THIS LOVELY ¥0-U NG 
Goltesten making a definite effort for naturalness in 
Face Powder. For ,Tangee powder now 
you apply it, a soft underglow-appears, 
masks your skin, it never clogs the pores, 
shops everywhere. ae 


Miss Rosalie Crosby, one of Mr. 
Kisco's debutantes. She was graduated from 
Rosemary Hall in Greenwich, later studying 
in Paris and Switzerland. She made her 
debut in 1933. 
































THE FIRST SEC- 
TION OF A RE- 
LIEF MAP OF 
NEW YORK CITY: 
BERNARD S&S. 
DEUTSCH, ; - 
President of the ~ po | 2 RE 9 ta AE 
Board of Aldermen, B * s. ; Be : ae ee | CHANEL... ETERNAL SPRIN‘¢ 
Inspects the First ; ea pee OS be i / | 
Unit of the 50-Foot ‘ bes POM ek / | | 


Square Map, Now , Pee Te ORE 3 / : Ss . 
quar p . LORE Se yikes as et out anew to he lovely... eve Is yp ing | 





Being Made by the ; Seay oN 
New York Univer a eae oe ae / 


sity Cartographic ; rua 
Study. At the Laft everything new... timid leaves/ /. le | 


Is Professor Casper 


ili erese wena EE as. aie < : blue sKy bs 3 dashing yours clo hes 


Photos. ) | 


J | 
:. foolish hats. Make. anew a 


A HISTORY OF a : 
THE FIRST DAY different You — and make change 
OF THE NEW 


DEAL: HERBERT 
PUTNAM, 


Librarian of Con- GT, ’ en wt 
wrecs theft), Re urn to Chanel's exquisite perfumes—a a 
ceives From Wilfred . 


W. Fry a Book Con- delicate and flowerlike as Spring itself y , eS 


taining the First j | GARRENIA de CHANEL 


Pages of 1,314 Daily GLAMOUR de CHANEL 


: SAIS 
Newspapers of the 7 rg 
‘United States of é ; te ey | 


EL 
March 4, 1933, the | / eae NS 
Day of President > i = \ 
Roosevelt’s | y a 
Inauguration. oo | ge baa 
(Times Wide World & ee 


Photos, Washington 


Z QUTMODING ALL OTHER 


THE STUDENTS OF HOLLINS COLLEGE HONOR THE FOUNDER: . 8. Six 

MISS MARY ANNA NETTLETON, Skin, p 
President of the Senior Class, Places a Wreath on the Tomb of Charles A - SILK SKIN ANCHOR-TITE ANTIE. 
Lewis Cocke in the Cemetery on the College Grounds at Hollins, Va.. ORSey 


on the 115th Anniversary of His Birth. 
(Davis Photo Co.) 
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SNOLIVONAOS 


ae ee 
IS REBORN 


with 
helena 
rubinstein’s | 
YOUTHIFYING HERBAL MASQUE 


Illustrated, The FANTASY 
DMINISTER this masque to a tired, drab skin—and : 


see your complexion first awaken, then bloom. Prime Oh, Arches in Rigid Shoes I 


ingredients are the juices of 23 rare herbs. Your pores and 


underlying tissues drink deep of them—and in ten short ees Listen I zs 


SPR A te a 
a ~ » 
: Rie « “. 
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~ say . 
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minutes are refreshed and revitalized. 


Helena Rubinstein’s Youthifying Herbal Masque is the prenks i ee pe 
result of her many years of research for positive, forceful . pect ates ait 

skin-correctives—and of long Salon experience treating 
all skin types-in all climates. Uplifts throat and facial con- | : : 
tours. Brings smoothness, elasticity, and freshness—quickly. ke permanent shape) - in their seamlessness - easy 
Ten-treatment size: 2.00. Large size: 5.00. 7 2 | freedom of. washability - and all smooth pure lastex that 


Wg? 52 ogi by < _— ' * <, — ny A. sgt es se . . = = Fe ) 
re og os at Pe bos i > ‘ 4 3 te Je es ‘ : we 2° . . " : - *. 
... they’ve got to bet. 7 pecause you cannot eae is light, comfortable yet absalutely controlling. 


America’s newest - and most advanced - foun- 
dations. Revolutionary in their three degrees 
of fashioning (that assures perfect fit and 


: 


visit the salon! : 
reproduce. the na 


Intimate, personal advice is your most important beauty aa 2 faa r | Ls 
a ae Pat eS sh: 


° — Yosa. é x > aa Se eae a= is Ee. Be oF OR \ reat j ‘ 

need. The scientifically correct answers to your individual , 5 _> without the Two-Piece: Feen é Atdh... 5 oe | fashioned anchored back that eliminates” objectionable 

. . ° i; jie re eg ROR ETOCS) ts bea es girdle line and never never rides up, even if the back 
problems are offered—gratis. Helena Rubinstein wants you fy 2 and you os ¢ that invibla meal = a \ on aa ides oe 
to know your own skin and its special requirements—what Cees i BE ha tie pt aa a a ae B - SILK SKIN PANTIE-CORSET: Combining pantie comfort 

ity—d f j mechanism in any shoe but 4 Fl % | is . 

pape covers 0 ages: personality— er OR A eee ata with firm corset control. For mature as well as slim figures. 
helpful facts! Salon treatments are rituals of beauty. Mar- ye apo os ope es ¥ oggpaang-ane Sears end duylns lene, oe 36 


velously effective— rices are moderate. SADDLE-TITES C. - SILK SKIN KNEE-LENGTH EVENING PANTIE-CORSET! 
ee ee With ‘‘garterless garters” that hold up the stockings with- 


Preparations are available at the Salon and at smart stores—where ioe ae meh sadian te =. . i pins Be = EES FP _ out garter bulk. Ideal for form-fitting gowns. 10. 
you will find a Helena Rubinstein trained consultant to assist you. “ae tite : Decade Sak SS Ae an : D - SILK SKIN CADDLE-TITES: Seamless ankle-length all- 


lastex foundation for horseback riding. Comfortable. Non- 
wes helena rubinstein .oxo. 


wrinkling. Eliminates saddle sores. Never rides up. 15.00 
Salon: 8 East 57th Street, New York + Plaza 3-7570 


Copyright 19385. Helena Rubinstein, Inc. 


on sale at all better stores 





























| a AMASIA IMPORTING CORP. - 29 WEST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 
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. es YNSIDE this young lady’s curly head is a lot of 

= 29 good, sound shopping sense. When she neededa _look for the trade-mark-of-safety ... Eugene. ~ tha 
papveve, did she drop into any shop and say, “Give = Bach Hugene sachet contains the exact, scieh 

mee Permanient”’? Yes, she did; but she added, a tific amount of pure waving lotion needed to turit 

tt ees daemn Permanent, with Eugene Sachets! out one perfect wave or ringlet. This gentle lotion, 

ety ete “Many Of her friends fell for “bargain waves,” Eugeneol, is a secret formula, used only in Eugene 

7 given with home-made or twice-used dabs of — Sachets throughout the world. Bo os chtewd aes 

ots, ‘filled - with Heaven-knows-what harsh buying a wave as you are in buying fashions or 

jetnicala.... and all they got wae mop of dull - food . . . don’t guess, don’t hope, don’t wish! Say 

“pias. But look at her hair. You can vee its healthy to your hairdresser, “Use Eugene Sachets” . .. 
taste, You can almost feel its softness. then read your favorite magazitie while you wait , 


Pirdaass be oor is to receive similar protection, oe your headful of lovely, lustrous Eugene curls! 
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A PARADOX IN FABRIC. 
Black, Chenille Ribbed Silk Taffeta Is Man-Tailored in a Noon- 
Till-Dark Town Suit. Severe White Piqué Looks Frilly and 


Soft in the Short Overblouse With a Flared Godet Peplum and A STUDY 


Jabot. a | : 
(All Photos by New York Times Studios.) Are panes _ IN CON 


TRASTS. 


A Chamois 
Yellow Jacket 
of Imported 
Ribbed 

Woolen Tops 
a Black Skirt 
of the Same 
Fabric. An 
Interesting 
Version of the 
Cowl Neck (Is 


Employed in ' 4ONE EUGENE SACHET SENT 
the Printed  PREE. Examine this sachet . . . acquaint 
Black and . yourself with the trade-mark by which it 
Yellow Silk pam always be identified. Take it with you 
Blouse. he . ke yyour hairdresser’s | We will also send you 
» a Copy of “Here's Howl", a booklet of new 
> that styles, with information for keeping your 
THE LONG FRONT BRIM SLIGHTLY ROLLED : a Son utvath Aeieamiec teil 


Is a New Line for Spring. A Tweed Mixture in Brown “Bugene, Led., anata cama acai ince 
and Yellow Patent-Leather Openwork Straw Is Trimmed . 
With Brown and Yellow Belting Ribbon. 





AN INVERTED PEACH BASKET 
Inspired This Toque of ‘Navy Blue Milan 


Straw. It Is Trimmed With Matchin , | a 
Belting Ribbon and a Stiffened, ide : % » . 
Mesh Veil. <i Eas 


BROTHERS 


for 

Street 

riding 
tennis 
salling 
golfing 

a e-bebate 
erbaibedeate 
ED ommetc bates bale: 











A SMART BRIMMED HAT TO WEAR 

WITH TAILORED CLOTHES . 

Dips Over One Eye and Has a Red 

Feather Wing on the Bandeau at One 

Side. The Body of the Hat Is White 

Paper Panama Trimmed With Navy Blue 
Stitched Belting Ribbon. 


Information regarding fash- 

ions may be obtained by tele- 

phoning or writing to the 

Fashion Editor of The New 
York Times. 


The Bermuda Sports Shirt 


Free ‘n‘easy, smart'n’ breezy, this versatile little shirt fits every sport- 
ISHED WORSTED WITH 
A WHITE OVERCHECK 
Is Used for a Double- Good quality cotton knit in natural, navy and white, or brown and 
Breasted Classical THE BLACK BROADCLOTH OF A MAN’S 


DINNER JACKET white. 
pee. nae Mouse is I; Combined With the Striped Fabric of For- , 
White Challis Printed in mal Trousers in Making This Very Chic LOngacre 5-6000. State second color choice. Blouse Center, Main Floor 
Red and Black Dots With Braid-Trimmed Suit. Its White Batiste : 

’ Blouse Has a Triple Jabot and Collar Edged 
an Ascot Scarf Neckline. With Binche Lace. 


ing mood. You'll wear it now with your suit, later with your slacks. 


Small, medium or large sizes. Mail and phone orders: 
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rub- 

ents show 

a decided improvement in the 
figure lately. 

LATEST BRASSIERE. Gtves 

a trim youthful new style fig- 

ure. Send bust measure. $2.35 

UPLIFT BRASSIERE... .$3.40 


REDUCING GIRDLE. Takes 
place of corset. Beautifully 
made, very comfortable, laced 
at back. Send waist ae 

.15 


ABDOMINAL REDUCER for 
men and women. Gives excel- 
lent support. Send waist and 
abdominal measures $3.75 


- 3 ' My flesh colored gum rubber 
7 ys ' “= hose relieve swelling and vari- 
ws cose veins. Fit like a glove 
and improve shape im- 
mediately. Send ankle e 
and calf measures. 



































Send check or money . 


SAVED AFTER CAPTURE BY CHINESE PIRATES: A GROUP OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN SCHOOL CHILDREN, = order; no cash 


Rescued After They Had Fallen Into the Hands of Bandits Who Seized the Ship on Which They Were Traveling Between Shanghai and Chefoo, % for Utereture. 
Arrive Safely at Hongkong. DR. JEANNE A. B. WALTER 


. NN York 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 389 Fifth Avenue, New 























igh spot of the evening 


THE BORDERLINE BETWEEN AN EMPIRE ig A REPUBLIC: , : 
A SWATH TWENTY FEET WID Lemay. % e- | 
Which Has Been Cut Through the Forest Along the Montana-British oh. eae = When the long, tall drinks taste unusually mellow and smooth, 


Columbia Line by PWA Workers Under the Direction of the Inter- there’s bound to be a good reason for it. And often it’s largely due 
national Boundary Commission. The United States Is at the Left and 


Canada at the Right. or ee Sue | to a fine, dry, old mixer... 
(Times Wide World Photos.) ; : — ' 





it s CANADA D R 


“THE CHAMPAGNE OF GINGER ALES” 


oe 


The new Lily of France 
Step-In does everything 
a Lily of France corset 


» should do—yet is by far . 


Sete 
. yas 


For years, Canada Dry has been the standard of real ginger flavor and lasting 
sparkle. All alone or as a partner in the long, tall drinks, you just can’t go 
wrong when you serve The Champagne of Ginger Ales. And why accept 
ordinary ginger ales anyway, when Canada Dry costs so little more! 

If you like a water with lively, long-lasting sparkle, too, you'll enjoy 
Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water. 
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(plus bottle deposit) 
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ae tine deeds we os on 0% Adolph Levy & Son 
LE Ud dak so ce sedMiaeckecseacecs Rogan & Johnson | 
Glens Falls beeness oanees MA tetinnks tone ... Erlanger’s 
Gloversville..................Barney Galinsky & Sons 
Ps 00.0000 66 es0e0egSeaeban Arnell Men's Shop 

vin we se ceeweeneanann Louis Kritzman-Maskin 
ND ss 45.000 00b6s deen sdbeeeeel Schwartz Bros. 





Jackson Heights........... Washington Haberdasheries 

DN a n'60 ccccccctin od beennten B. & B. Clothes Shop 
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Pe TRIER: ove ccndecsesceveés Benj. Cohen Outfitters 
| eer rrerrrre ery. Amberg & Co. 
DGGE, 00000000 06nbunes'eeéaeeenees I. Neisner & Bro. 
CORR. oo. 6 ince se esevescoceses C. J. Prager’s Sons 
a er orrr ss Te NWebéesseenteares Davis Clo. Co. 
ie ckbeces cen bannebeceangbens Herrieff’s Clo. Shop 

i ccd ov othe aan ebeheweneees Behr-Bernard Co. 
Pe ON ss ac cove WGeewe cies Beeer I. Goldberg & Son 
Pott FeMereOm. on. ccc cccescccenccccceces E. Woodfield 
2. PPP errr rT yr rere rey Levin's, Dept. ae 
Pougitlceensic. ..cccccccsccccsscccces 
Serer errr Sibley, Lindsa wb 
Rockaway Easel bcoonieans Lindy Clothes Shop 

citebeearsteatestaaeee Lippman’s Clo. Shop 
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TTTTTTeT Te Ce ee Ben Abramson Co. 

DED os 6.0 00ceseeusdectes babes sseuee Steiger’s 

0 Ee rr er Besse Boynton Store 

DL. . . sce ebuetaeneniuniast R. W. Camp Co. 

DI, . «sccavectenekeees dees M. Freedman Co. 

Tt Pies csccsasceeceseenauens Globe Clo. House 

De Dn cn cc ee een esuseaneeuee Besse Richey Store 
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‘*The Great Waltz” Is Still That Bit of Business at Mr. Rockefeller’s Center Theatre. 


And Marion 


Claire, Guy Robertson and Marie Burke Are Still Among the Important Personages Therein. 





-FIDDLING AT THE OLD TUNES 





The Broadway Theatre Faces a Chaotic World With Its Head, 
As Usual, Resting Contentedly in the Sand 


By BROOKS ATKINSON. 

O doubt it is silly to expect 

the theatre to be in advance 

of its time. If the states- 

men, bureaucrats and gran- 
dees of commerce cannot set the 
world to rights, it is idle to expect 
the theatre to speak the magic 
word. The theatre would be the 
chief force in public life if play- 
wrights knew how to bring order 
and peace out of chaos and anxiety, 
for that is the consummation de- 
voutly to be wished by every man 
who is alive. But in moments of 
great human crisis the theatre’s 
willingness to fiddle away at the 
old tunes puts it definitely in the 
category of things that eager men 
do without and thoughtful men find 
boring. When the world is uncom- 
monly dramatic the theatre looks 
trivial by comparison. Neither the 
Senator from Louisiana nor the 
priest of Detroit has the intellec- 
tual resources of the best minds in 
the theatre, but General Johnson's 
bogy men are speaking about top- 
ics that matter in the world today 
and they pluck at the ears of mil- 
lions. They both have more influ- 
ence on public opinion than all the 
plays the stage performs. 

ss ¢ -8 


F there is any trend in today’s 

theatre it is the vigorous ad- 

vancement of the drama of the 
Left. The revolutionary and radical 
theatre is forging ahead. Three or 
four years ago propaganda plays, 
as they were called then, were 
crudely written and wretchedly per- 
formed; and there were still people 
who believed that the theatre was 
no forum for causes. In terms of 


ideas that was a long time 220; |rent necessities is trifling. 





OPENING 


BLACK PIT—Wednesday eve- 
ning at the Civic Repertory 
Theatre. The .Theatre Union 
is the sponsor, Albert Maltz is 
the author, and the play tells 
of the coal miners of West Vir- 
ginia. Alan Baxter, Millicent 
Green, Hester Sondergaard, 
Martin Wolfson, Clyde Frank- 
lin and Harold Johnsrud are 
in it. 














‘‘Judgment Day” and ‘‘Between 
Two Worlds.” Although S. N. 
B uirman avoided  dccisions in 
‘‘Rain From Heaven,”’ he stated in 
scrupulous terms of character the 
opposing points of view that di- 
vide the drawing rooms, and amid 
the bustle of ‘‘The Petrified For- 
est’’ 
several pungent and practical com- 
ments. To some of us, who ap- 
pear to be in the minority, Sean 
O’Casey’s song of life in ‘‘Within 
the Gates’’ swept through the jangle 
of despair with a natural exultation 
that cleared the atmosphere. Ex- 
cepting Shaw’s maundering comedy, 
which a good many people would 
like to forget, and Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s ‘‘Panic,’’ which has not 
been seen at this writing, the fore- 
going catalogue of unrelated in- 
stances represents the only inter- 
est Broadway has taken in times 
that are bady unjointed. It has 
produced several lively comedies, 
which have helped relieve the 
strain, and it has repeatedly fled 
back into the history of America 
in search of glory and fortitude. On 

















the whole, the recognition of cur- 
If, as 


now the social drama has acquired 54 ride in the subways or walk 


force and audiences. 


along the streets or through the 


The Theatre Union, which began |countryside, you start wondering 
with ‘‘Peace on Earth,” has estab-| what the theatre has to offer the 
lished itself with ‘‘Stevedore”’ and | people you meet in passing, the an- 


“Sailors of Cattaro,’’ and it 
going on with “Black Pit’’ next 
Wednesday. The Artef 
which plays in Yiddish, is a genu- 
ine art theatre, superior to many 
that are better known. Although 
the Group. Theatre acknowledges 
no political program, it has given its 
most vital performances this year 
in ‘‘Waiting for Lefty,”’ which is 
revolutionary drama, and ‘‘Awake 
and Sing!” which has revolutionary 
overtones. Last year one of the 
Theatre Guild’s most powerful pro- 
ductions was ‘‘They Shall Not Die,” 
which championed the cause of the 
Scottsboro Negroes. After potter- 
ing around ineffectually this year, 
the Guild has recently bought for 
future production a revue entitled 
“Parade,” by Paul Peters, George 
Sklar and Jerome Moross, two of 
whom are Theatre Unionists. The 
insurgent drama is also well served 
by the New Theatre magazine, 
which is edited with professional 
skill 
drama criticism. In_ short, 
creasingly dynamic, and is no 
longer. a skirmish on the fringe of 
the theatre. For it has a coherent 


program, which the Broadway the- 
atre has always lacked, and it is 
enflamed with the crusader’s zeal. | 


It knows where it intends to go; it 
does not doubt its ability to get 
there. 
7 * of 
HOSE of us who are neither 
Communists nor radicals find 
our needs less ably 


gram and no convictions; and in 


the midst of a vast social upheaval. 
it has very little comment to make. | 
Although the needs of the hour and | 


the shape of the future are the top- 


is | 


swers are humiliating. The theatre 


‘is important only to the theatre dis- 
group, | 


trict. 
° & -@ 


| LTHOUGH Mr. Sherwood has 
A not cracked open the philoso- 

pher’s stone, nor pretended to, 
he has uttered several homely 
truths, for, in addition to being 
an ebullient play ‘“‘The Petrified 
Forest’’ is drenched in current mis- 
givings. What Mr. Sherwood has 
to say about the intellectuals. is 
worth quoting in full from the text 
which Scribners have published, 
for it applies to the intellectual 
theatre. Alan Squier, the genteel 
vagabond, is speaking to Gabby 
Maple, queen of an Arizona filling 
station: 


Squier: The trouble with me is, 
I belong to a vanishing race. I’m 





and which prints excellent, 
the | 


drama of the Left is becoming in-. 


served... 
The Broadway theatre has no pro-| 


one of the intellectuals. 

Gabby: That means you’ve got 
brains. I can see you have. 

Squier: Yes—brains without pur- 
pose. Noise without sound. Shape 
without substance. Have you ever 
read ‘‘The Hollow Men’’? (She 
shakes her head.) Don’t. It’s 
discouraging because it’s true. It 
refers to the intellectuals, who 
thought they’d conquered Nature. 
They dammed it up and used its 
waters to irrigate tne wastelands. 
They built streamline monstrosi- 
ties to penetrate its resistance. 
They wrapped it up in cellophane 
and sold it to the drug stores. 
And now—do you realize what it 
is that is causing world chaos? 

Gabby:: No. 

Squier: Well, I’m probably the 
only living person who can tell 
you. It’s Nature hitting back. 
Not with the old weapons—floods, 
plagues, holocausts. We can neu- 
tralize them. She’s fighting back 
with strange instruments called 
neuroses. She’s deliberately af- 
flicting mankind with the jitters. 
Nature is proving that she can’t 
be beaten—not by the likes of us. 


Robert Sherwood has made | 


|exactly where we began, at least 
|it’s an idea and not a theatre shib- 
'boleth, and it is hereby recom- 
'mended to Louis Bromfield and 
John Gearon, authors of ‘De 
Luxe.” If they were as intimately 
acquainted with the thought of 
today as Mr. Sherwood is they 
would realize that the lost genera- 


Sniveling barflies, but of overcivi- 
lized intellectuals, whose principles 
are fairly decent, whose minds have 
outgrown their muscles, 
aware of everything but incapable 
of taking a stand. Probably Alan 
| Squier’s mistake is in assuming 
that. the intellectuals ever had the 
world in their grasp; they were 
permitted to toy with it while the 
work and direction were in strong- 
.er hands. 











way theatre is defenseless in the 
face of a social emergency. More- 
over, the most talented playwrights 
are relatively prosperous. That 
dulls their understanding of the 
private suffering of these times. 


tion is not composed of rotters and | 


who are 





Having made a profes- | 
sion of toying with life, the Broad- | 





SILENT THOUSANDS 





The Thames, Facing a New York Revue, 


Declines to Fire 


LONDON, Feb. 22. 

N a program note we are told 

of a new revue, ‘‘Stop Press,’’ 

that ‘‘it has, as its foundation, 

Sam Harris’s great New York 
success ‘As Thousands Cheer’ and 
into this has been dovetailed some 
brilliant work by the English au- 
thor Greatrex Newman.” This is a 
saying that New York audiences 
can interpret better than I. Cer- 
tainly the entertainment is very un- 
even in quality; certainly it has, at 
its best, an agreeable and unex- 
pected tang. It set out—and this is 
its merit—to be not a vague assem- 
bly of songs and dances but rather 
a comment on contemporary man- 
ners. 


One of its earliest scenes igs a 
newspaper office where a pair of 
journalists propose to shake the 
world with the information that at 
last, in strict conformity with Lord 
Northcliffe’s definition of ‘‘news,’’ 
a man has bitten a dog, and 
throughout the evening the enter- 
tainment maintains a relationship 
with current events. There is, for 
example, a scene in which the staff 
of an American hotel makes play 
with Noel Coward, and very fierce 
and effective their satire is. If the 
rest of the sketches had had the 
Same neatness of phrase and direct- 
ness of attack, we should have had 
a barbed and brilliant revue; but 





for a great part of the time a 
paralysis of discretion has fallen} 
upon the authors, sketch after. 
sketch proving iow hard it is, in| 
work of this kind, to avoid at once | 
the scurrilous and the insipid. 
Still, for all its dull patches, the 
entertainment has a tang. Doris 
Zinkeisen’s décor has genuine dis- 
tinction; there is one dancer, Mar- 





garet Sande, hitherto unknown to | 
me, who most remarkably combines | 
a dignity and poise that are almost | 
sculptural with uncommon fluidity | 
and grace; and Hassard Short’s | 
grouping and his use of lights sug- | 
gest that perhaps in New York | 
there is as much for us to learn | 
about the production of revue as we | 
did learn from ‘‘Broadway”’ about | 
the production of thrillers at great 


‘speed. (‘‘Stop Press’’ is only in part! 


‘‘As Thousands Cheer.” It has also. 
borrowed from other recent New| 
York musical concerns.—Ed.) | 

et aoe 

Another play of interest is ‘‘Man/| 
of Yesterday,’’ adapted from a | 
French original by Dion Titheradge. 
It would be easy to describe this 


) piece in such a way as to make it 


sound a very artificial and carpen- 
tered entertainment. Does it not 
tell of a man who has a seventeen 
years’ gap in his memory, who for- 
got his own wife and fell in love 
with a pretty hospital nurse, and is 
not loss of memory a very stale 
theatrical device? 

The play might easily have been 
written as a farce, and the adapta- 
tion bears signs which lead one to 
suppose that there may have been 
purely farcical scenes in the orig- 
inal. Or it might have been a 
trivial piece of sentimentality, with 
a tedious conflict between the for- 
gotten wife (Miss Gillian Lind) and 
the pretty nurse (Miss Ann Todd). 
In fact, it is neither of these things. 
It has its faults. There are enough 
passages of theatrical manipulation 
to prevent it from being a play that 
could find itself listed among the 
first rank. 

eo 

But it has one saving virtue— 
that the man who loses his memory 
is not a puppet and the hospital in 
which he is treated is not a puppet 
shop. The doctors, H. G. Stoker 
and C. V. France, are genuine 
professional men doing their job. 
Mr. Stoker, who made his reputa- 
tion as the colonel in ‘‘Journey’s 
End,’’ is in a professional part— 
whether he be soldier, sailor, doctor 
or iawyer—the most quietly persua- 
sive actor in England; he estab- 
lishes the background of reality 
against which emotion best ap- 
pears; and Leslie Banks makes 
of his patient much more than a 
man who has lost his memory in 
order to provide a dramatist with a 
plot. 

He is knocked down in a street 
accident in 1934; he wakes up be- 
lieving that he has just survived a 
shrapnel wound which he received 
in the Battle of the Somme seven- 
teen years ago; and Mr. Banks so 
plays the part that what he presents 
to us is a man with the mentality 
and the youth of a soldier of the 
Somme who finds himself plunged 
suddenly into the humdrum, shal- 
low, scattered existence of the pres- 
ent world. The contrast makes of 
the play, in this aspect, a genuine 


= 


criticism of contemporary life and 


a deeply moving, reminder of the 
passion, the desperation, the bold- 
ness, the terror and, above all, the 
wild - single-mindedness of those 
years that are gone. 


CHARLES MORGAN, 


























And in This Corner a Trio From “Anything Goes!”” the Benign Occupant of the Alvin. They Are, Ob- 
viously, William Gaxton, Ethel Merman and the Well-Known Public Enemy 13, Victor Moore. 





NEWS AND GOSSIP OF BROADWAY 





Young Mr. Cooper and a Play That Will Bloom in the Spring— 
What? More Plans for Katharine Hepburn? 


T this point in the far-gone sea- 
son, when it is so quiet that 
you can hear a play drop, 
any brand-new project 

bound to be breakfast-table news of 
a sort. This morning’s brand-new 
one, certified, is ‘‘Do-Re-Me,” a 
comedy by Alladine Bell, which 
Irving Cooper will place in re- 
hearsal this week under the direc- 
tion of Anton Bundsmann. Known 
for a while as ‘‘Half Notes,’’ its 
story is of an Irish family and its 
setting is Montana, a Common- 
wealth not often troubled by the 
drama in fancy or in fact. It isa 
domestic little play—including three 
brothers and two sisters—and the 
rumor goes that it is funny. Easter 
week will tell that. 

If and when his production reaches 
town Mr. Cooper, who has had con- 


siderable theatrical experience, will | 


is | 





little to do with the discovery of 
‘Three Men on a Horse,’’ but that 
was unofficial. ‘‘Do-Re-Me’”’ will 
be done without the backing of the 
Warner Brothers and strictly with- 
out the cooperation of Alex Yokel. 





It will soon—next June—be a year | 
since Arthur Hopkins allowed he 
would take great pleasure in pre-| 
senting Katharine Hepburn in| 
“Pride and Prejudice.’’ The de-| 
mand for Miss Hepburn’s services 
being what it is in other quarters, 
it has taken all of the well-known 
Hopkins persistence to support this 
vision through postponements, dis- 
appointments and three options. 
But now they say that Mr. Hopkins, 
who doesn’t rush around airing his 
hopes, is confident that Miss Hep- 


| the box 


| atre. 





burn and the play will meet up in 
November. <A road tour first—and 


be making his Broadway début as a | a tour with Miss Hepburn should! 


showman. 
only a Boston showman—that was as 


lingtons’’ got in 1932. 





Until now he has been; P€ something pretty big; then New 


York. This is on the word of the 


the acting assignments of) 


cent months he had more than a/‘‘Pride and Prejudice” are more| 
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evenly divided than those of ‘‘The| 
Lake’’—less strenuous, in short, for) 
the principal person involved. That | 
might be a selling point. | 

‘‘Pride and Prejudice,’’ of course, 
was dramatized by Helen Jerome 
whose play about Charlotte Corday 
was in Brock Pemberton’s office 
for a while. The same lady (Mlle. 
Corday) has also been taken up by 
Kingsley and Jeanette Benedict un- 
der the slightly bravura title of 
“Greater Than Brutus,’’ which the 
new Hollywood Theatre Guild will 
present soon. A good story, witha 
smash finish; but probably there 
won't be any race about it. 


Out on the West Coast Alice 





new play entitled ‘‘An Amazing 
Woman,”’ which her father says | 
was written for her. In any case, | 
it is a play based on the life of 
Victoria Woodhull,- pioneer suf- 
fragist and candidate of the Equal 
Rights party for the Presidency of 
the United States in 1872. Great 
names of the day flock through the 
story. Jim Fiske, Jay Gould, Theo-| 
dore Tilton (Mr. and Mrs.), Susan! 
B. Anthony, Henry Ward Beecher, | 
Commodore Vanderbilt and Daniel | 
Drew are among them, and it might | 
be interesting to know what some | 
of them have to say to each other. | 
(There is a ten-minute speech on) 
free love, which—the speech—ought | 
to be something.) The authors, it | 
is time to say, are Daniel M. Coxe) 
and Alexander Du Bin. Mr. Coxe has | 
written a coiple of them before— | 
*‘Lolly’’ was one, and ‘‘Room of | 
Dreams,’’ an adaptation, the other. 
As for Mr. Du Bin, he labors in' 
the field of historical publications | 
in Philadelphia. . . . Spies have not! 





reported Miss Brady’s opinion of | ° 


“An Amazing Woman,”’ but it is | 
admitted that it might be quite a 
task to bring her East from Holly- 
wood. She is still congratulating 
herself on not having journeyed 
here for the current play which 
almost tempted her. Tallulah 
Bankhead has also been approached | 
about the Coxe-DuBin drama which, | 
until last Thursday, no one owned. 





The Town Hall Club held itself a’ 
Fireside Gathering a week back, 
the talk turning, as it usually does, 
toward the drama. This 


was a questionnaire, duly filled out 
by some forty persons. An examina- 
tion thereof shows the following to 
be the consensus of the Fireside 


Gathering: Most of its members 
_read the theatre news in the papers; 


_he is killed in the line of duty. 


|George Hawkins’s share in 





authors thereof. The location of 
the theatre doesn’t make any dif- 
ference. Would they attend Sunday 
performances, if legalized? Yes, but 
not unanimously. Drama wins over 
comedy by a few points, and musi- 
cal comedy is a very poor third, 
indeed. Tickets are bought from 
office in a ratio of about 
nine to one over the broker; the 
answer is yes as to whether there 
should be a national theatre, and 
only about half feel the advent of 
the talking pictures has curtailed 
attendance at the legitimate the 
What is the season’s most 
popular play? ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’”” 
And quite handily, too. 


If Crosby Gaige is momentarily 
perplexed, it is over the question of 
Nicholas Hannen. In London they 
want Mr. Hannen to leave “‘Accent 
on Youth’’ and come home to act 
in “‘Hervey House,”’ the Jane Cowl 


far as his production of ‘‘The Chil-| Play’s agent, whose opinion it is| Play which is finally going to be 


Within re-| that 


produced. In fact, rehearsals start 
soon. Mr. Hannen wants to go, 
and the amiable Mr. Gaige, despite 
the run-of-the-play contract he 
holds with the actor, would release 
him if he could find a suitable suc- 
cessor. The two possible candidates 
are in two other plays which are 
current but not very vigorous. It 
has settled down to a kind of death- 
watch. 


Since plans for the next season 
are made before the old one is de- 
cently cold, the market on new 
plays is in Spring bloom. Even in. 
Kansas City, for instance, it must 
have seemed to John C. Moffit of 


_ The Star that there haven’t been 


any newspaper plays for quite a 
spell. So now there is a play by 
Mr. Moffit about a reporter and 


| his young daughter, who beats the 


old gentleman at his own business, 


/and later avenges his death when 


It 
all happens in Pennsylvania and 
the title is ‘‘Roaring Girl.’’ : 
Frederick Jackson, having dealt 
mildly with mystery in ‘‘The Bishop 
Misbehaves,’’ has progressed to a 
murder in “The Ascending 
Dragon,’’ and Mr. Gaige may look 
into it. (This leaves another Jack- 
son play, ‘‘Monkey Shine,’’ some- 
where in the neighborhood.) 


Likewise: Orrie Lashin, the secre- 
tary to Walter Lippmann down the 
street, is the author of ‘‘Class of 
’29,’" which naturally tells what 
happened to all your room-mates 
and friends. ... Two plays adapted 
from the Russian of Panteleimon 
Romanov have also been seen about 
lately: ‘“‘Earthquake,’”’ a comedy, 
and ‘‘Comrade_ Kisliakof,’’ an 
adaptation of the author’s novel, 
“Three Pairs of Silk Stockings.” 
Also these: ‘‘Reverend Dr. 


Silver,’’ by Sholem Asch, and in 


'German; ‘‘Step Husband,’’ by Fred- 


erick Day, and with a theme some- 
thing like the current “Fly Away 
Home’’; ‘‘Patent 119,” now being 


translated by Mrs. Jacob Ben-Ami 


from the Russian of Alexei Tolstoy 
and A. Starchakov; ‘‘Let Freedom 
Ring’ (Mr. Bein has written one 


_ with this title, too), by Peter Cobb. 
| This last is a comedy and a First 


Play. A pretty good one for a 


| first effort, according to Miriam 
| Howell, 


| tive. 
is the'| 


questionnaire season, and so there | 


the author’s representa- 


Having reported last week that 
the 
dramatizing of ‘‘Here Today and 
Gone Tomorrow”’ was limited pos- 
sibly to the typing of it, these 
columns are taken courteously to 
task by Louis Bromfield, his col- 
laborator. 


She’s taking the world away from 

the intellectuals and giving it 

back to the apes. 

Now, that is an observation worth 
making in the presence of intelli- 
gent people. Although it leaves us 


many read the reviews; three-quar- | 
ters are influenced by the critics. | 
By far the greater number go to| 
the theatre less ‘han once a week, | 
and most go to definite plays be-| 
cause of the stars therein or the 


The original idea and 
most of the writing and construc- 
tion of the play are Mr. Hawkins’s, 
says Mr. Bromfield, and any cone 
trary statement is. “neither accw > 
rate nor just.’”’ 


ics uppermost in every one’s mind, 
the Broadway theatre seems to be 
incapable of facing a big situation 
squarely. Last Autumn Elmer 
Rice said a number of things in 


i ‘, f y. 
i Ne al “4 
a ee 
The Theatre Union’s Next Work—Opening at the Civic Repertory on Wednesday Night—Is ‘‘Black Pit,” a Story of the Coal Mines. 
Two of the Leading Players Are Drawn Just Above: Alan Baxter and Martin Wolfson. 
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IMPRESARIO AT LARGE 





Being a Few Notes on S. Hurok, an 
Importer of the Arts 


By JOHN K. HUTCHENS. 
OLOMON HUROK Is a man of 
medium height, chiefly bald, 
but otherwise gray, and he 
‘wears a necktie that restrains 
itself to conventional limits. He 
occupies a cool, calm office in 
Rockefeller Center, and he himself 
is also quite cool and calm. What 
would you like to know about im- 
porting foreign artists? Mr. Hurok’s 
latest import is the Moscow Art 
Players, but also he has imported 
all kinds of other people in a Ca- 
reer of more than twenty years, 
and he is willing to tell you about 
any of them. Mr. Hurok is forth- 
right. To old students of the im- 
presario business this is a very dis- 
turbing trait. 

You cannot precisely blame them. 
On Broadway, as everybody knows, 
a manager is a manager and one 
of the boys; but once launched in 
the foreign trade he is an impre- 
sario. The latter, in turn, is a 
holy business, calling by tradition 
for no little abracadabra. There 
is, for instance, Morris Gest. In 
Mr. Gest’s active days it was his 
habit to become, in a manner of 
speaking, one of his own artists. 
Let a ship sidle into the North 
River bearing a cargo of his for- 
eign -performers, and straightway 
Mr. Gest was among them, happy 
while the cameras clicked, ready 
with impassioned speech or whis- 
pered reticence, a very knight of 
international art. He not only 
filled the pattern; it had to stretch 

a trifle to hold him. 

oe 

Here is Mr. Hurok. very differ- 
ent. While Mr. Gest was busy at 
the docks welcoming foreign-speak- 
ing actors, Mr. Hurok was for 
many years an importer in the mu- 
sical field. Now, with the reper- 
torians who have been playing a 
month at the Majestic, he is pay- 
ing his respects to the legitimate 
theatre. To be sure, he has done 
that before—with the Habima 
troupe in 1926, with ‘‘The Blue 
Bird” in 1932. But this morning it 
can be said that he is in the legit- 
jmate theatre to stay. He will 
continue to book musicians and 
dancers, of course, because he is 
settled in that business, knows his 
‘wvay around in it and it is probably 
a habit anyhow. But the drama 
has caught his permanent fancy. In 
short; with Mr, Gest on the side- 
lines, there is apt to be a one-man 
monopoly soon on this foreign busi- 
ness.“ It will be a nice, quiet mo- 
nopoly. 





There are the Hurok records to 
gay so. Search them as you will, | 
none of the attributes of the dealer | 
in international stage art leaps out 
at you. No less quiet, in a con- 
vincing way, is Mr. Hurok himself 
as you find him in an office abaft 
the headquarters of the National | 
Broadcasting Company... . He sat| 
there the other afternoon, talking 
about a number of things, and then 
pretty soon there was a sentence 





| years’ in this country and not com- 





that said most of it. 

A good manager, he allowed, 
like a father with children. 

That was it; and there, 
simply, was the paternal Mr, Hurok, 
who watches things like a little 
father to all the world. He watches 
public taste and box-office figures 
and the effect of radio, and he 
makes his plans methodically. He 
believes in low prices, big audi- 
toriums and temperament in art- 
ists (but not in managers). A cor- 
respondent who had found his way 
here through plush-lined corridors 
was shaken. What kind of talk was 
this from an impresario worth his 


windsor tie? 
M » - 


And when he mentioned figures— 
the Monte Carlo ballet getting 
$4,500 for one performance in Lin- 
coln and $5,200 in Sacramento—it 
was not the time-honored declama- 
tion of a manager citing success. 
It was only to emphasize his faith 
in the: public taste when the public 
is given a chance. 

He believes very firmly in this— 
not sentimentally but with a shrewd- 
ness you would be inclined to bet 
on. He talks of the pleasure he 
takes in furnishing entertainment to 
large masses of people, and though 
it is an axiom of journalism to dis- 
trust all such statements when 
made for publication, Mr. Hurok 
says it plausibly enough. Besides, 
he has made it pay. After all, his 
popular Sunday concerts at the 
Hippodrome, beginning in 1915, 
brought people to Times Square 
who had never crossed Sixth Ave- 
nue before. His newspaper adver- 
tisements, with careful diagrams, 
told them how to get there from the 
Bronx and Brooklyn, ‘‘A little edu- 
cational campaign,’’ he calls it now. 
There were others. 

S -f. 2 

Indeed, there is a certain sim- 
plicity about him which does not 
go with the purple tradition of his 
craft. He doesn’t even claim the 
romantic origins an impresario likes 
to acquire with success, At 17, fresh 
from Russia, he was simply be- 
wildered and broke. He was then 
peddling wares from door to door 
in Philadelphia, unable to speak 
English, selling in pantomime at 
fifty cents a day. He was a bottle 
washer and a factory worker there, 
and then for a long time he was in 
a New York automobile agency. He 
remembers the exact addresses of 
the places where he worked, and 
he is still proud that he got along 
in routine jobs. He even liked them. 
He could afford to, perhaps, be- 
cause he was simply waiting until 
he was ready. And then, one day 
in 1913, he merely walked away 
from his latest job, took desk space 
in West Forty-second Street and 
became a concert manager. Among 
his educational campaigns was one 
that he had staged for himself. He 
knew music, historically and tech- 
nically. There were no false moves. 


is | 
| 


fairly | 
last Summer and he is happy about 


Not many, anyhow. There was 
an unfortunate bankruptcy in 1925. 
In a profession so uncertain it is 


only surprising—and a tribute to} 


his acumen—that he went through 
it but once. More important is the 
list of great persons who put them- 
selves in his hands and whose 
names march down the left side of 
his letterhead—Pavlova, Chaliapin, 
Mischa Elman, Schumann-Heink, 
Isadora Duncan, Alma Gluck, Te- 
trazzini, Eugene Ysaye, Mary Wig- 
man, He had had some stormy 
times with them? He had. But, 
himself a cool man, he says he al- 
ways managed to control tempera- 
ments pretty well. He says also 
that he would not care much for 
an artist who was not tempera- 
mental. Their nervousness is in di- 
rect ratio to the responsibility they 
feel toward the public. Their re- 
sponsibility is a test of character, 
in which he believes profoundly. 
He laid down a little law about 
this: ‘‘When an artist tells you that 
a performance means no more to 
him than having breakfast, you 
may suspect that he is no artist at 
all. Consider,’ he said, ‘‘the life 
of the artist. He can’t eat as other 
people do. If he is a singer, he 
must watch the temperature of 
the room in which he sleeps. There 
are the draughts on trains.’’ He 
thought about this for a while and 
concluded, with judicial tolerance, 


2ROLRTS bern — * 
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This Is a Scene From the Longacre Theatre’s 


“Noah,” 


Friends, in the Title Role. 


With Pierre Fresnay, Surrounded by Some 





THE ACTORS DINNER CLUB BOWS OUT 





B, BOSLEY CROWTHER. 





“‘Not always are they altogether | 
ween. I allow a certain percent. | 
age.’ | 

He likes to think—but again un- 
sentimentally—about some of those 
people. In character and personal- 
ity, Pavlova was the greatest he 
ever managed. ‘‘Incomparable in 
her feeling, her consideration for 
other artists’’—and in the incredi- 
ble discipline she forced upon her- 
self. In pure musicianship, Ysaye | 
was supreme. Among women pro-| 
duced by this cotntry, he calls Isa- | 
dora Duncan the finest “as a per-| 
sonality and an interpreter of the | 
poetry of this world’’—and, always | 
practical, he thinks American wo- | 
men should be grateful to her for. 
emancipating them from the tyran- | 
ny of foolish clothes. Of all artists | | 
living today, he finds Chaliapin | 
‘‘the incomparable” even though, 
as he points out, Chaliapin is no 
longer under ne ERE: 





All of which, oddly and indirectly, | | 
brings him to the legitimate the- 
atre; for he declares that, save for | 
a few artists who are institutions, | 
the individual recital is about played | 
out. Though he said in 1923 that 


an artist could travel for seven 


plete the circuit, he could see a 
year Jater that the radio would offer 
a serious threat to soloists, though 
not to orchestras and grand opera. 
Now, he finds, it has happened. 
The radio has developed apprecia- 
tion but hurt the box office for 
single concert artists. 

Well, then, there is the theatre. 
More exactly, there are Michel 





five. He signed them up in Paris} 
them. Chekhov. he considers one 
of the foremost actors of the world. 
After leaving here, they will play 
the month of April in Philadelphia 
and Boston, and then—he said with | 
a certain calculated effect he does | 
not often allow himself—he will | 
bring them back for ‘‘one tremen- 
dous producton, ‘Ivan the Terrible,’ 
with Chekhov in his greatest role.’’ 
e 8: @ 

Nor is that all. Casually enough, 
as if he were arranging just an-| 
other Sunday afternoon concert, he) 
mentioned a national circuit of 
towns, each to see one play per 
month for four months in the year. 
The plays might come from Broad- 
way or Europe, but in either case 
they would play at the low top in 
which he believes. It would take 
some time to figure things out. One 
would have to be scientific about 
it. How many towns? About a 
hundred and fifty, he said. The 
correspondent revived in time to 
hear Mr. Hurok saying, still bland- 
ly, ‘‘, . . No one, you understand, 
ever sponsored my attractions or 
financed me.”’ 








'sword of Damocles, with occasional 
| Chekhov and his company of forty- | 


'table closing. 


'a paradoxically unsuccessful 





HE wolf which had been yap- | 

ping more or less persistently | 

at the door of the Actors | 
Dinner Club ever since the 
establishment of that organization 
more .than three years ago finally 
broke through last evening. Cloaked 
behind a closely scribbled ledger 
which bore incontrovertible evi- 
dence that steadily decreasing re- 
ceipts have not been sufficient to 
cover the rising cost of foods, the 
i'shaggy monster stalked triumphant- 
ly into the dining room of the Hotel 
Woodstock, which has been the 
‘home of the club for the past) 
i'twenty months, and the lingering | 
diners filed out. For the first time 
‘since the night it opened—Dec. 
/1931—the club will miss serving din- 
ner tomorrow evening. | 
And unless some good Samaritan | 
or otherwise solvent agent comes | 





~ 
Fe 


‘along in the very near future the | 
'Actors Dinner Club, which has pro- 


vided close to 250,000 free meals to | 
unfortunate members of the theat- | 


'rical profession, will pass forever | 


'into the limbo which is reserved for | 
courageous failures. For the fig- | 
ures on the ledger don’t lie—and | 
despite the club’s every good inten- | 
tion, every generous impulse to as- 
sist the needy of a hard-bitten pro- 
fession, the wolf must be left in 
possession unless some effective 
way may be devised for balancing 
two unequal columns. 

The present Is not the first time | 
that the Dinner Club has gone to, 
the cupboard and found it bare— | 
but from all appearances it will 
be the last. Financial difficulties | 
have hung over its head like a/} 





respite afforded by gifts and other | 
benefits. Most of the time during 
its three years and three months 
of life, however, the club has been 
on its own, facing during the past 
few months deplorable but inevi-| 
And the ringing down | 
of the curtain last night probably | 
marked the final ‘‘performance”’ of ! 
"3 
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Unsuccessful, to be sure, a 
harsh word, for no organization | 
which has steadfastly functioned | 


is 


| through three years of national mis-. 
| with a will. 


ery and fulfilled its mission in that! 
time can be said to have missed| 
success, no matter what its final 
fate may be. But ‘‘hit’’ very def- 
initely is appropriate, for the popu- 
larity of the Dinner Club, both with 
persons who were forced to partake 
of its generous hospitality and with 
others who were able and glad to 
pay, is attested by the figures on 
the ledger. Since that opening night 
so long ago it had served in the 
neighborhood of 332,000 meals, more 
than two-thirds of which were free. 

The founders of the Actors Dinner 
Club, as most persons in the the- 
atre know by now, were Selena 
Royle, Bessie Beatty and William 





Three of Those in. Mr. Dowling’ 


St. James Theatre. 





Bobby Clark and 


lie 


“Thumbs Up!”’ 


sairjian Studios. 


S Current at the 


Being, of Course, Rose King, 


Paul McCullough. 


| his 
| may be empty and the'lining of his | 








VARIOUS 


THE OLD MAID—Tonight at 
the Empire Theatre, The Stage 
Relief Fund is the recipient; 
Judith Anderson and Helen 
Menken are the stars. 

TREASURERS’ CLUB—Tonight 
at the New Amsterdam Thea- 
tre. The boys who sell you 
tickets are offering their forty- 
fourth annual benefit. Almost 
all the theatrical roster will 
be there. 

ANYTHING GOES!—Friday af- 
ternoon at the Alvin. A special 
matinee for the Stage Relief 
Fund. With William Gaxton, 
Ethel Merman and £ Victor 
Moore. 

MOSCOW ART PLAYERS— 
This week at the Majestic 
Theatre. The Russian visitors 
will give a ‘‘Chekhov Eve- 
ning’’ tonight; ‘‘Enemies,’’ a 
new Soviet drama by Lavren- 
off, tomorrow and Tuesday 
evenings; will not play Wednes- 
day, Thursday or Friday; will 
resume with ‘‘Revisor’’ on Sat- 
urday afternoon and ‘‘Strange 
Child’’ on Saturday evening. 
The Monte Carlo Ballet Russe 
will fill the Wednesday-Friday 
hiatus. 














Sauter. In that lean year of 1931 
they looked about them and beheld 
the great number of actors and | 
other stage folk who were suffering | 
from the apparently hopeless de- | 
pression which was telling so heav- | 
ily upon the theatre and decided | 
that something should be done. | 





\, 
Aware as they were of the pride| 
| which burns in every actor’s breast | 


—the zeal with which he maintains | 
‘front’? though his stomach | 


overcoat threadbare—they hit upon | 
the idea of establishing a dining) 


| place which would be attractive to| 
| all persons in the theatre and would | 
| serve meals to the fortunate and/| 


unfortunate alike, with no one! 
knowing who was paying for his | 
meal and who wasn’t. 

The first ‘‘home’’ of the club was 
in the Wesley Hall of the Union 


Methodist Episcopal Church on West 


Forty-eighth Street, and there the 
intrepid founders set up kitchens 
and dining tables and went to work 
The opening night was 
a gala affair, with prominent and 
unmistakably successful actresses 
waiting upon the tables and other 
top-line performers furnishing floor 
entertainment. The price of a meal 
for a non-professional was $1, for 
a paying professional it was 50 
cents—and for an accredited work- 
er in the theatre whose purse was 
intolerably thin, a simple nod at 
the ticket window was sufficient to 
let him in for a meal. That scale 
of prices and arrangement have 
been maintained throughout. 
> 2 @ 


Through that distressing Winter 
the club held on, putting to rout 
many of the skeptics who had pre- 
dicted for it an early demise. Early 
in June of 1932 it acquired new 
quarters in the basement of the 
Loew's State Theatre, which quar- 
ters were given it rent free by the 
Loew's Theatres Corporation. The 
shift was made late one Saturday 
night, with willing actors and ac- 
tresses loading the stoves, tables, 
chairs and kitchen utensils upon 
their shoulders and ‘‘parading’’ to 
their new home, singing martial 
songs. 

During the Summer of 1932 the 
club virtually hung on by the skin 
of its sharpened teeth, and the ne- 
cessity of vacating its rent-free 
quarters the following October 
brought it perilously close to a fin- 
ish. But some generous patrons 
were found, particularly among the 
several actors’ organizations, which 
are established for other purposes 
but actually do more charitable 
work than is generally known. And 
temporary quarters were found 
above the Old London Restaurant, 
on West Forty-second Street. In 
this, its third ‘‘home,’’ the club 
abandoned its kitchen equipment 
and paid for its meals on a pro- 
rata basis. 

. 


* ™ 


The club was formally incorpo- 
rated on Jan. 23, 1933, with Miss 
Beatty named as its president, and 
on Feb. 10 it moved—for the fourth 
time — to quarters in the Great 
Northern Hotel, in West Fifty-sixth 
Street. There it continued until 
July of that year, when it moved to 





its fifth—and probably last—‘‘home’”’ 


in the Hotel Woodstock. Up until 
some time last Summer it served 
dinner every night in the week, but 
that schedule was amended so that 
in recent months it has been omit- 
ting Sunday evenings. 

The list of names of those who 
have contributed generously to the 
club, either with material benefac- 
tions or by giving of their talent 
at its regular nightly floor shows, 
would fill several columns of this 
newspaper and would include the 
names of practically every person 
of prominence in the theatre. And 
it would include many names of 
very little prominence at all. That 
spirit of whole-hearted cooperation 
in aiding those in distress is hand- 
somely typified by one of the club’s 
familiars—a Chinese actor named 
Charlie Fang. Since the establish- 
ment of the club, Charlie served in 
charge of the coat-room, in return 
for which he received his nightly 
dinner. Last Fall he obtained a 
part in the successful ‘‘Anything 
Goes!”’ and every night, since that 
show arrived in town, he has been 
having his dinner at the club and 
paying, not the professional rate of 
fifty cents, but $1. 





The 


Wireless 
Reports— 





ONDON’S footlight—not loose— 
life is picking up, if the usual 
wireless report is to be cred- 
ited. This week sees quite a 

number of events, the most impor- 
tant being the opening of J. B. 
Priestiey’s ‘‘Cornelius,’’ that open- 
ing, being on Wednesday at the 
Duchess. Ralph Richardson and 
Victoria Hopper (Mrs. Basil Dean) 
are in it: Basil Dean is the direc- 
tor. On Tuesday, C. Stafford Dick- 
ens’s farce, ‘‘Love and Let Love,’’ 
will open at Daly’s—a postpone- 
ment from last week to enable the 
replacement of Tamara Desnis by 
Claire Luce. Also on Tuesday, and 
at the Court, is a revival of Fred- 
érick Lonsdale’s ‘‘Aren’t We All?’’, 
with Marie Lohr present. 

The week that is one distant also 
looks promising. Keith Winter’s 
‘“‘Worse Things Happen at Sea’’ 
opens then; so does ‘‘Aunt of Eng- 
land,’’ 
Anthony Gibbs. 


The other matters are varied. 
Gyles Isham is on his way to Holly- 
wood and G. Garbo’s ‘‘Anna Kare- 
nina,’’ and that means his role in 


“Family Affairs’? has been taken | 
With | 
the ballet now out of the Alhambra, 


over by Edgar Norfolk. ... 


rehearsals are to start there on 
Jack Buchanan’s ‘‘King of the 
Air,’’ a musical show about a Pari- 
Sian circus star of 1860. Erik 
Charell is the director. (Mr. Bu- 
chanan, by the way, was in New 
York for a few days last week; he 
was last reported heading toward 
Nassau). Andre Charlot has 
a good many plans just now. In 
April he will offer an intimate re- 
vue, ‘‘Charlot’s Charabanc.’’ Then 
a musical business with June. Then 
an eighteenth century operetta. 
Then another operetia, with Gitta 
Alpar. Then a revue. Finally (at 
Christmas) pantomime. 

Also, Matheson Lang’s ‘‘For the 
Defense”’ is now called ‘‘There Go 
All of Us.’’ ... Walter Reynolds’s 
“Young England,’’ which opened 
Sept. 10, is closing. Not much news 
in a closing, as a rule, but this one 
is doing so because of the authori- 
ties. It seems Mr. Reynolds, who 
is 83, wrote the play seriously; the 
audiences have treated it as they 
treated Mr. Morley’s Hoboken re- 
vivals, and the play—although in re- 
verse English—has been a smash 
hit. Unfortunately, the crowds were 
rowdy and the bobbies stepped in. 

Another closing, on March 23, 
will be ‘‘Theatre Royal,’’ which 
opened on Oct. 23. That, of course, is 
this country’s ‘‘The Royal Family.” 
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Last Four Weeks 


Elisabeth ‘Bergnev 
Escape ‘Me Never 


by “Margaret Ke nnedy 


44th St., WV of Bway. Eves. 8:30 
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GOING PLACES? 





Take the advice of Robert Garland in the World-Tele- 
gram— Get away from your family and relax in 
the presence of mirth and melody.’*” TO-NIGHT 


SUNDAY NIGHTS at 9 


3rd Year—6th (The New Yorker) Edition. 


BARBIZON-PLAZA THEATRE, 58th St.-6th Ave. 
Box Office opens at 3 P. M .— Seats $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 











“INTERNATIONAL 


@ SPRINGHASARRIVED! | 


Here is a truly restful balm —Acres of 
dens—a Million-bloom Wonderland! 


gar. : oe ¥ Oi 
te 


est ideas in table decorations, new plant 
varieties, floral arrangements, accessories. 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
MARCH 1878 to 2382 


orane MONDAY J AT 2 P.M. DAILY THEREAFTER 10 A.M. TO 10.30 P.M. 
O ENTRAN ~ Lextagton Avenue at 46th Street and 247 Park Aveave . 
aunenshen vA, DINNER SERVED In TEA GARDEN, FOURTH vcen 





A Sound Motion Picture of the 


FNNESSEE VALLEY PROWEEI 


A fifty-minute film presenting a vivid 
and comprehensive account of the 
work and purposes of T. A, 


Introduction and Comment by 


Prof. KARL BRANDT 


famous agricultural economist 
SUNDAY EVE., MARCH 17, at 8:45. 
ADMISSION 50 CENTS, 


The NEW SCHOOL 


66 West 12th St. ALgonquin 4-2567 








LOST ANYTHING?—The best chance for 

recovery of lost articles is through The 
New York Times Lost and Found col- 
umns. Advertisements may be ordered 
at any office of The Times (listed on 
editorial page), at one of the 1,000 
agencies throughout metropolitan New 
York authorized to accept advertising 
for The Times or telephoned to LAcka- 


wanna 4-1000.—Advt. 
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Wed. 


TONI 


AT 8:30 


OPENING THIS WEDNESDAY EVE. 


S. HUROK PRES 


Col. W. de Basil’s 
MONTE CARLO 


FIVE PERFORMANCES ONLY! 


(Absolutely Final— Must Sail for Monte Carlo on Mar. 23rd) 
New Ballets 


vive 


Eve... March 20th — 


S. HUROE Presents 


‘CHEKHOV EVENING 


(New Program) 


MOSCOW ART PLAYERS 


New York engagement will end on March 30th... 


GHT 


No Performances this Wedn 


TOMORROW 
& TUESDAY 


“Boutique Fantasque,” 
Thurs. Mat., March Z2ist — “Boutique. Fantasque,” 
Thurs.Eve.,March 2ist—* ‘Aurora’ s Wedding,” 

Fri. Mat., March 22nd —*‘Aurora’s Wedding,” 
Fri. Eve., March 22nd—‘“Bal,” “Public Gardens,’ 


CHOICE SEATS STILL AVAILABLE 


MAJESTIC THEA. 


44th Street West of Broadway @ Telephone: CHickering 4-3141 
. Box Office Open Today 


“ENEMIES” 
MAJESTIC THEA. 


44th Street Wesc of Broadway 


ENTS 


“S] 


“Firebird, - “at 
“Firebird, “4 “Bal” 
““3 Cornered Hat” 

, Union Pacific’ 
’“Union Pacific” 


“Public Gardens,” 
““Petrouchka,” 


Eves. $1.10 to $3.30 includin 
Thurs. & Fri. Mat. $1.10 to 


tax 
2.75 


en 


4 


esday, Thursday and Friday 


— New Soviet Drama 


Evenings, 8:15—75c to $2.20 including tax. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 2:15—~ 
$5¢€ to $1.65 including tax. 





we 








BENEFIT STAGE 
RELIEF FUND 


BOX OFFICE OPEN I P. M. 


ONIGHT & 





REG. 
PRICES 
No Tax 











JUDITH 


ANDERSON *"* MENKEN * ” 


“THE OLD MAID”! 


EMPIRE Theatre, Broadway at 40th St. 
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TONIGHT: 


WILLIAMS, ’ 
LEVEY, PICKENS SISTERS. NOBLE SISSLE A 


NEW AMSTERDAM yW'"zi st. PRICES: *! 


Phones WI. 7-8312—0/91 


WINNINGER HOLMAN META 


AND 


. RUDY VALLEE, BOB 

ACY (Street ae 
GAXTON, 
SULLY. KELLER 


‘VIVIAN FAY, SUGAR 


Sovitdtdttskstsky 44th ANNUAL BENEFIT 3¢3¢3% 


TREASURERS CLUB OF AMERICA. 
The Season’s Gala Sunday Night Program! ! ! 


STARS FROM 


REVENGE WITH MUSIC 


ETHEL MERMAN, VICTOR 


GOOD SEATS ‘AT BOX OFFICE (Open from | P.M.) 


oe 


THUMBS UP 


Rose 


AXA YORK & KING 


DRAPER 


HOPE, MILTON 


BERLE. JOE . 
ROSE PERFECT, NEEFE 


FE. 
ER. HERB 
ETHEL 
OTHERS. 
$7.50 $97.00 $9.50 NO HIGHER 
I: 2 2 (Tax Exempt) 


MOORE 
a ne & LYNCH, JERRY BAK 
NE ANNY DARE DANCERS, 
ND HIS ORCHESTRA AND 


SpE EUSP HEE ees 





PLYM 
Mats. 


DRy. 4-8985. Evgs. 8:45 
Mats. Wed. & Sat., 


ACCENT ON YOUTH 


OPENS TOMORROW EVE., 8:45 
2nd in Repertoire of IBSEN PLAYS 


LLUS HOUSE 


iit E. Houston, at foot of 2d Ave. 


40° & 25° All Seats 


2 30 Reserved 


Samson Raphaclson’s ***+ HIT 

CONSTANCE NICHOLAS “° IRENE 

CUMMINGS HANNEN ae 
OUTH, 45th St., W. of B’way. Evgs. & 
Thursday & Sat. .» 2:40—S$1, $1.50, 2 








A 


Box 


SEA 


“FA 
IN 


VINTON 7REBDLEY. Inc 
WILLIAM 
GAXTON MERMAN. MOORE 


ALVIN, 52 St., 


MUSICAL “ART MGT. announces THE 


MERICAN BALLET 


GEORGE BALANCHINE, Maitre de Ballet 
SANDOR HARMATI, Conductor Orch. 


‘LAST TIME—TONIGHT, 8:45 


REMINISCENCE 


URRANTE — TRANSCENDENCE 
ADELPHI THEA., 54th St., E. of 7th Ave. 


Office open ai all day. CI. %7-7666 


ATS NOW ,Fo8. 8 | WEEKS 
HEL VICTOR. 


in New York’s No. 1 Musical Hit! 


ANYTHING GOES! 


with BETTINA HALL 
R AND AWAY THE BIGGEST HIT 
TOWN,’ —Hammond, Her. Trib. 
W. of B’way. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


THE GROUP THEATRE presents 





WAKE AND SING’ 


nest show I’ve seen this season.’’ 


BELASCO THEA., 
Evgs. 8:45. 


—Ed Sullivan 
E.of B’way. BRy.9-5100 
50¢ to $2 


44 St.. 
Mats, THURS. and SAT., 








BLA 


Prices: 
First 
civic 
WAt, 


Opens This WED. EVE., 8:45 


PACK UNION’S New Precuction 


K PI By ALBERT MALTZ 
Seats Now on Sale 
ACK 80c, 45c, ore, a $1 & $1.50 
Matinee Saturday. Price $1.00 
REPERTORY Thea., a t. and 6th Ave. 
9-7450. Mail orders also filled 





(in as 


ES 


Eves. 


SHUBERT THEA., 44th St., 


THE THEATRE GUILD presents 
sociation with Charles B. Cochran) 


ELISABETH BERGNER ™ 
CAPE ME NEVER 


W. of B’y 
8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat., 2:30 





Matin 


MARTIN BECK THEATRE, 43 St., 


OPENING MON., APR. 8 


KATHARINE CORNELL present 
FLOWERS OF THE FOREST 


By John van Drute 
Mall Orders Now Secsteed. 
W. of 8 Ave. 


FLY AWAY 


with THOMAS MITCHELL 


“ENORMOUSLY FUNNY.’’—Post. 
48TH .ST. THEA., E.of B’y. Evgs. 8:50; 50c-$2.50 


ees WED. and SAT., 50c to $2.00 





J. 


LABURN 


arg _GWENN * 
GROVE 


B. JRNU EY’S NEW COMEDY 


Masque Thea..45th,W.ofB'way.LA.4-0040. Evs.8 :40 
Matinees Wed. 


(50c-81.50) & Sat. at 2:40 





A 
Staged 


‘ 


Ev«gs. 


PIERRE FRESNAY ™ 


LONGACRE Theatre, W. 48th. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


BROCK PEMBERTON Presents 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


with GLADYS GEORGE 
New Comedy by Lairence Riley 

by Antoinette Perry & Mr. Pemberton 
‘The best thing I’ve seen this year. 


Miss —s is a marvel.’’ 


ARLES HANSON TOWNE 


—CH 
HE yg MILLER’S Theatre, 124 W. 43 St. 


8:40. Mats. THURS. and SAT., 2:40 





RITZ 
Evgs. 


DENNIS KING «7 


PETTICOAT FEVER 


joyous farce capricious as a 
mS! lark, providing audiences 
with a long delayed opportunity 
for laughter.’’ 

—-Whitney Bolton, Literary Digest 
THEATRE, 225 W. 48th. LAc. 4-8463 
8:45. Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2:45 





po 





LUCILE WATSON ™ 
ST ROAD ‘t4us#s & THRILLS. 


-Garland,Wor.-Teleq. 
‘‘Good, Ridiculous Sport.’’—Ham mond. 


AMBASSADOR TH., 49 St.,W.of B’ way. Evgs.8:50 | 
MATS. WED. and SAT., 50c, $1.00, $1.50,$2 | FORREST TH.., 


a —— er EORGES | 


WINNINGER HOLMAN METAXA 


Joseph MACAULEY-AraGERALD-DavidMORRIS 


REVENGE WITH MUSIC... 


Menth 
by Howard Dietz & Arthur Schwartz 
Eves. 50¢ to $3.00. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 50e to $2.50 
NEW AMSTERDAM Th., W. 42d St. WI. 7-8312 


John Golden AT TER CONNOLLY * 
"| HE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 


a FRED JACKSON, with JANE WYATT 
ecommended to all. You love not only 
Mr. My but the whole play.’’—American. 
CORT, 48th St: Eves. 8:50. Mats. Wed.&Sat. 
Moves Ve GOLDEN THEA., Mon., Mar. 25 


Ee << 2 oe ee a — 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


‘Possibly not for children, but for any 
gTown-up with half a mind it is almost 
obligatory.’’ —Benchley, New Yorker 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S, W.39 St. E¥s.8:30,50e to $3 
Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2:40—30c to $2 


RETURN ICY 


ENGAGEMENT : —LAST WEEK 
SYBIL THORNDIKE * 
THE DISTAFF SIDE 


with ESTELLE WINWOOD and VIOLA yt 
Ethel Barrymore, Ww. 

No Perf’ce | 

_ Monday _| Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 50c to $2 


MAX ~ GORDON Presents a New Musical Play 
Production Conceived and Directed by 


HASSARD SHORT 
THE GREAT WALTZ 


Book by Moss Hart Music by Johann Strauss 
Dances by Albertina Rasch 
‘‘Probably the BEE many eye-and-ear show 
of all time.’’—Percy Hammond, Her. Trib. 
Evs.at 8:30, 55c to $3.30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 
Se to $2.20. 500 Orch. Seats Every Night at $2.20 
Rox Office Open Tonite—7 P. M. to 9:30 P. M. 
THE CENTER THEATRE, 49th St. and 6th Ave. 


The GREEN PASTURES 


* (Four Stars)’’—Daily News 
PRICES a a 8: 55¢ to $2.20. Taz Incl. 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. oui and SAT., 2:30 
44th ST. THEATRE, W. of B’way. LAe. 4-7135 




















Ty ANDERSON on MENKEN 7 


FOLD IS NO MORE — 
DRAMA ON BROADWA 
—Burns Mantle, athe News. 
EMPIRE, B’y & 40 St. Evs. 8:45. Mats. Wed.-Sat. 


LESLIE HOWARD 
THE, PETRIFIED FOREST 


ROBERT SHERWOO 
GOOD SEATS AVAILABLE AT BOX OFFICE 


BROADHURST Thea... W. 44th St. LAe, 4-1515 
EVENINGS 8 45, Matinees WED. & SAT., 2:45 


THE THEATRE GUILD presents 
BERNARD SHAW’S new play 
| HE SIMPLETON of the 
UNEXPECTED ISLES 
with NAZIMOVA and ROMNEY B 
LAST WEEK 
GUILD THEA., 52d St., W. of B’way. Evgs. 8:40 
Matinees a —— Saturday, — 2:40 


X YOKEL p presents 


"| HREE MEN ON A HORSE 


“The most entertaining play 


of the season. 

—MRS. ANNE W. CHAMPEAU, 
Chairman Motion PictureéDrama Division 
N. Y. State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
PLAYHOUSE, 48 St..E.of TS ad 8 me . 
Matinees WED. and SAT 
Seats for next 6 weeks bp _ Oe ities 

EDDIE DOWLING and his 
ALL-STAR SMASH HIT REVUE! 
/ 
“AN 'NTH DEGREE MUSICAL HIT.”’—Mirror 
A JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON Production 


AF Jane THEATRE, W. 44th St. LAc. 4-4664 
GS. 8:30. MATS. WED. and SAT., 50¢ to $2.50 


— a 











—— 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


‘One of the best plays in town—Mlira- 
mova & real star, Garbo material; 
grand actress.’ —Walter Winchell. 
ROBERT LORAINE, ELENA MIRAMOVA 
CECILIA LOFTUS. MOFFAT JOHNSTON 
NATIONAL, W.41 St. Evgs.8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


JAMES © BeLD in 


TOBACCO ROAD 2"fear V 


By JACK KIRKL 
Based on Erskine Galdwemre Novel 
Mats. Wednesday & Saturday, 50c to $2 
49th St., W. ef B’y. LA. 4-6890 











BROOKLYN. 


BROOKLYN. 





BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Lafayette Ave. and Ashland Place (ST. 3-6700) 


2 NIGHTS. MARCH 29 AND 30—!I AFTERNOON, MARCH 30 


| LEG 


in Rostand’s 


WITH HER COMPANY ~ 


Famous 


“L’AIGLON” 


Subways to Atlantic Ave. or Pacifie St. 


ALLIENNE 


Play (Clemence Dane Version) 


(“THE EAGLET") 








SCREEN | 


THE NEW 


YORK TIMES, 


SUNDAY, 


MARCH 17, 1985. 
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ROBERTA’ AND ‘RUGGLES OF RED GAP” 





They Top the Broadway Cinema Lists and Are Brilliantly Aided 
By Fred Astaire and Charles Laughton 


By ANDRE SENNWALD. 

S the Broadway film sector 
trembles on the edge of a 
new Spring, two mummers 
and two photoplays are en- 

gaged in being what Cole Porter 
calls the tops. With unexpected gen- 
erosity, Hollywood presented ‘‘Rug- 
gles of Red Gap”’ and ‘‘Roberta’’ on 
successive days at the Paramount 
and the Music Hall, and both films 
immediately set the 1935 standard 
in their respective entertainment di- 
visions. Although each possesses a 
lofty competence in all the varied de- 
partments of its manufacture, their 
eminence is inextricably bound up 
with the brilliant contribution of 
their principal player. Charles 
Laughton’s superbly executed char- 
acterization in the new film edition 
of ‘‘Ruggles’’ is the factor which 
endows it with its particular dis- 
tinction. ‘‘Roberta’’ is mostly Fred 
Astaire, and it was precisely be- 
cause RKO Radio rewrote last sea- 
son’s musical show so as to make 
an important place in it for the 
debonair dancing master that the 
studio was able to convert a fairish 
stage entertainment into a first- 
rate song-and-dance photoplay. 

This Mr. Laughton is an amazing 
actor. In an era which goes in for 
pleasant pastel portraits in the 
cinema and celebrates Clark Gable 
and Claudette Colbert as the best 
players of the year, this brilliant 
English performer marches stead- 
ily ahead, transforming each of his 
screen parts into memorable full- 
length and three-dimensional por- 
traits. His Henry VIII was as 
gaudy a cartoon as the talking 
screen has provided, a gusty and 
enormously vital lithograph splashed 
with primary colors and brawling 
humors. Changing his style ab- 
ruptly for ‘‘The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street,’’ he became a patho- 
logical mid-Victorian father, grim 
and thwarted and, despite the vigi- 
lance of the censors, morbidly at- 
tracted to his eldest daughter, the 
invalid Elizabeth Barrett. Now, 
only externally related to these 
prior characters, which resembled 
each other in no discernible way, 
he has become the gentleman’s gen- 
tleman of Harry Leon Wilson’s 
minor American classic and in the 
process has created another re- 
markable panel for his gallery. 

| * * * 

Already the scene in which Mr. 
Laughton recites the Gettysburg 
Address to a hushed audience of 
barflies in Red Gap’s main saloon 
has become the chief topic of 
cinema conversation. -It deserves 
its fame. Leo McCarey, the direc- 
tor who conceived the brilliant idea 
of dropping such an episode into the 
midst of a loud and merry comedy, 
should be awarded the red apple for 
the most imaginative scene of the 
month. 

Until you have seen the film you 
cannot ‘imagine how quietly over- 
whelming that recitative scene is 
on the screen, the abashed valet 
speaking those great words in clear 
‘end reverent accents while the 
camera moves deliberately about 
the saloon etching out the emo- 
tions of his listeners on tense 
faces. In the brief minutes of that 
recitation there are concentrated 
more honest patriotism, more re- 
spect and affection for American 
ideals and American tradition, 
than all the military and naval 
melodramas (produced with the as- 
sistance of the United States Gov- 
ernment) have succeeded in con- 
veying. In their total absence of 
bludgeoning artifice and their lack 
of emphasis, Lincoln’s winged 
words chill an audience to breath- 
less attention and seem to be echo- 
ing hollowly out of the tomb as a 
new challenge to our disheartened 


countrymen. 


* * * 


So here’s to Marmaduke Ruggles, 


the impeccable gentleman’s gentle- | 


man, and to what happened after 


the Earl of Burnstead carelessly | 


lost him in a poker game to Mr. 
Egbert Floud of Red Gap. Up- 
roarious in its assault upon the 
funnybone, genuinely touching in 
its moments of pathos, it isa grand 
screen comedy, and Mr. Laughton 
can hardly be ignored even by the 
mutual admiration society which 
pretends to celebrate the cinema’s 
achievements each year. 

When we come to Mr. Astaire, 
Wwe are once more in the presence 
of a unique and distinguished per- 
former. A debonair and skillful 
comedian as well as a superb danc- 
ing man, Mr. Astaire has brought 


_— 


Gloria Stuart, appearing in “Gold | 


Diggers of 1935.” 


a fresh and exciting quality into 
the cinema. In ‘‘Roberta’’ his fas- 
cinating performance on the dance 
floor is even more delightful than 
it was last year in the ‘‘Gay Di- 
vorcee.’’ He has invented a form 
of pedal dialogue which has _ in- 
finite opportunities for variation if 
the studios are shrewd enough to 
let him have a free hand. Some of 
Mr. Astaire’s duets with Ginger 
Rogers in the new musical film are 
not only ethically pleasing but 
also uniquely comic. When he is 
in command the musical film as 
an institution promises to free it- 
self from the ornate extravagances 
and rococo splendors of the girl 
shows and create new standards 
for itself in the field of debonair 
comedy. _ 


It is in the pantomimic dance 
that Mr. Astaire is at his admira- 
ble best in ‘‘Roberta.’’ Doubtless 
the finest number in the show is 
that in which he and Miss Rogers 
engage in a petulant lovers’ scene 
which is eloquent with unspoken 
recrimination and acrimony. 
Blessed with a dancer of his skill 
and comic sense, the studios ought 
now to devise appropriate uses for 
the cameras. 


But that is for future reference. 
‘Roberta’ stands in its present 
form as a model for grace, humor 
and urbane splendor in the musical 
film. To watch its star gliding ef- 
fortlessly across a dance floor, or 
even standing still, is to experience 
one of the major thrills of the con- 
temporary cinema. 


* * * 


Pictures of the Week. 

La Crise est Finie—A jubilant 
musical farce from abroad which. 
tells of a troupe of hungry actors 
who invade Paris in search of fame 
and food. The best of the recent 
French photoplays. At the Fifty- 
fifth Street Playhouse. . Living 
on Velvet—George Brent is miracu- 
lously saved from death in an air- 
plane crash, so he decides that all 
his subsequent life is being lived 
on borrowed time. Kay Francis is 
the lady, but it isn’t very -convinc- 


. Transient Lady— Drama of 
mob rule and Scottsboro justice in 
a small Southern town, with Henry 
Hull as an evil political boss. 
Should have been an important pic- 
ture, but it has been brutally mis- 
managed and is chiefly interesting 
because of its evasion of splendid 
opportunities. . All the King’s 
Horses—The double identity theme 
again, with Carl Brisson as a mo- 
tion picture star and a Ruritanian 
monarch, Slow and thin despite the 
pleasant performances of Mr. Bris- 
son and Mary Ellis. . . Shadow 
of Doubt—Constance Collier is the 
chief ornament here as the raw- 
boned and whale-boned Aunt Me- 
lissa who solves the big Hayworth 
mystery. Put the picture down as 
average homicide stuff. .. .Mce- 
Fadden’s Flats—Gus Hill’s old Irish 
comedy looks pretty antique now- 
adays, but it may still amuse that 
mythical quantity known as the 
family trade. Anyway, Walter C. 
Kelly and Andy Clyde are excellent. 
At the Rialto. . - In a Monas- 
tery Garden—Stodgy British drama 
about two brothers who loved the 
same woman. At the Westminster. 

. The Perfect Clue—Lightweight 
melodrama which stays pretty se- 
curely in the lower brackets. At the 
Criterion. . . Revival Note—The 
Little Carnegie Playhouse has 
brought back ‘It Happened One 
Night’”’ for a return engagement. 
This, you will recall, was the Frank 
Capra picture which has been wide- 
ly adjudged to be the best film of 
last year. 
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ing. . . After Office Hours—Clark | 
Gable as the antic managing editor | 
who falls in love with Constance. 
Bennett, the assistant music critic. 
Nicely produced but vastly incredi- 
ble and painfully arch. At the Cap- 
itol. Enchanted April— The 
majority opinion insists that an ex- 
cellent cast has been wasted on a 
frail story in this one, but our Mr. 
Nugent still thinks it’s one of the 
season’s best romantic comedies. 
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ati and Lilian Harvey of “Let’s Live Tonight,” on View at 





Hugh Herbert and Glenda Far- 
rell, Who Are Involved in the 
New Warner Musical, “Gold 
Diggers of 1935,” at the Strand. 


fe> 
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| super 


| who 
' marched onto the stage. 
quickly over the years—mentioning 
the writing of. 
about 150 one-act plays and skits—| 


Cornell, 


| hoped. 


Binghamton, but toddled into West 


Ralph Bellamy, Anna Sten and 

Gary Cooper, the Three Princi- 

pals in “The Wedding Night,” 
at the Rivoli. 
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A GALLIC STAR 
HAS HIS SAY 


TTRIBUTE it to the clever- 
A ness of the French, if you will, 
but the fact remains that 
Pierre Fresnay will be seen in 
three places at once next week. The 
authentic, in-the-flesh M. Fresnay 
will tread the boards of the Long- 
acre Theatre in the play ‘‘Noah.’’ 
One shadow of M. Fresnay will be 
at the Fifth Avenue Playhouse, be- 
ginning Tuesday, in the film, ‘‘La 
Dame aux Cameélias’’ (Camille). 
Another reflection, and the third 
M. Fresnay, will decorate the 





| screen of the Mayfair, as of Thurs- 





Forty-second Street when he was '| 


18 months old. 
evening, for many evenings, as a 


in ‘‘Roaring Dick,’’ 


cheered when the squire 


vaudeville, 


Mr. Herbert is first encountered in 


Hollywood in 1927, under contract 


as a writer, 


- * = 


He was through with acting, he 
Then, when the company 
was on location in Montana filming 
‘*‘Danger . Lights,’’ word came 
through that Raymond Hatton 
would be unable to appear, as 
scheduled, in the role of a fastidious 


He went to Public! ‘ : 
| always engrossing sub t 
School 51 and earned 50 cents an'/§ y 5 8 ject of screen 


| day, in ‘‘The Man Who Knew Too 


Much.’’ 


A fourth, or perhaps the first, M. 
Fresnay was encountered last week 
in the Waldorf and was prevailed 
upon to spare a few words on the 


'vs. stage, or stage vs. screen. 


with | 


Maurice Barrymore (father of John, the actor that the screen cannot,” 


Ethel, &c.). He was one of the lads |remarked M, Fresnay. 


Skipping |. 
| scious. 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| bum, Mr. Herbert, the man of the | 
| hour, smeared on some grease paint | 


Fo ee ‘ | 
the Roxy. | 
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THE SPOTLIGHT FINDS HUGH HERBERT 











By FRANK 8S. NUGENT. 
UGH HERBERT wears the 
look of a man who finds 
life complicated beyond his 
understanding. He carries 

that manner on the screen, which 
is one of. the elements of his com- 
edy. He carries it into his private 
life, if a film star has one. It’s not 
merely a pose; Mr. Herbert’s life 
has its complications. Here are a 
few: 

He’s Scotch-Irish, but made his| 
name on the stage as a Jewish 
comedian. When he went to Holly- 
wood and asked for a role that was, 
so to speak, right up his alley, the 
producer looked at him and laughed. 

‘‘With a face like that you want 
to play the Jewish father? You’re 
crazy, Hughie.’’ The role went to 
Gregory Ratoff and Mr. Herbert 
was hneartbroken for all of two 


After eighteen years on the stage 
building the name of Hugh Her- 
bert, he found in Hollywood an Eng- 
lish screen writer called F. Hugh 
Herbert. They get each other’s 
mail, telephone calls and insults. 
Hugh Herbert thinks the other Mr. 
Herbert should call himself Fred 
H. Herbert. The other Mr. Herbert 
Says every one knows him as F. 
Hugh and would like Hugh Herbert 
to call himself Charlie, or some- 
thing. It’s still a deadlock. | 

A few days ago Mr. Herbert’ 
(Hugh is the Herbert referred to| 
from now on) was sitting in a mid- 





town grill when a stranger stag- 
gered over from the bar. 

‘“‘Howya, boy! Haven't seen you 
since that convention we were at 
last Summer in Atlantic City. 
Howya doin’?’’ 

Mr. Herbert was agreeable but 
firm. Insisted he appreciated the 
hearty welcome but denied he had 
been to any convention in Atlantic 
City. The out-of-town delegate 
wrangled about it, accused his ‘‘ole 
pal’ of being high hat and finally 
invited him to the nearest alley to 
settle the argument. The squall was 
averted by an outside force. What 
had- happened was that the stranger 
had his signals crossed, remem- 
bered Mr. Herbert from ‘‘Conven- 
tion City’’ or some other photoplay 
and built him into a composite men- 
tal image of an Atlantic City buyer. 
That’s always happening. 

* * » 

Something along the same lines 
occurred a few weeks ago in Holly- 
wood. A few visitors were going 
around the set, meeting Jimmy 
Cagney, Louis Calhern, Irene 
Dunne and some of the other celeb- 
rities at work. The guide suggested 
to one of the lady tourists that she 
might want to meet Mr. Herbert. 








“I would,’’ she admitted timidly, 


| broke down, confessed he had been 


‘‘but isn’t he always drunk?’’ | 


It’s bad enough when strangers 


misunderstand but it’s worse when | 


your relatives begin to suspect, says 
Mr. Herbert. 


his first visit to New York in three 


This happens to be 


But his brother, Edward, a'| 
in Brooklyn, ! 


years. 
building contractor 


' doesn’t believe it. Not since he Saw | 


a picture two years ago in which) 
Mr. Herbert was shown walking, | 
apparently, among the crowds in/' 
Times Square. The Times Square) 
effect was achieved with a trans-| 
parency screen, a trick process by, 
which a player can appear to be) 
moving against any background. | 
Less than a week after Brother Ed 
saw the picture Brother Hugh was |! 
in receipt of a bitter communica-'! 


' tion. 


‘‘Fine thing,’’ wrote Ed, ‘‘when' 
you get so important you can come! 
to New York and don’t even bother 
to spend 5 cents on a subway ride: 
to Brooklyn to see your brother.’’ 

‘I told him it was a transparency | 
shot and that I hadn’t left Holly-' 
wood,’’ Mr. Herbert mourned, “but | 
he said transparency my eye; he | 
knew Times Square when he saw) 
it. He still won’t believe me.’’ | 

Mr. Herbert has been in the city! 
for about a week. He was met at) 
the station by a young man whom 
the Warners had provided to serve 
as his guide and mentor during his 
stay. The guide seemed a bit hazy 
about directions, subway stations, 
hotels and theatres. Finally he 


in New York exactly twenty-four 
hours. 

‘“‘Don’t let it bother you,’’ said Mr. 
Herbert. ‘‘I lived here most of my'§ 
life.”’ : | 

He was born—to be precise—in 





born. 
scenes—he’s on a three-way con- 
tract, acting, writing and directing 
—but the studio keeps him pretty 
well occupied as an actor. 

In his most recent past are 
‘Traveling Saleslady, ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’’—in which 
he is Snout—and ‘‘Gold Diggers of 
1935.’’ 


Le 


'and a new screen comedian was| feels 
He stil! writes scripts and} ™ est-ce pas? 





The last mentioned is show- | 


ing at the Strand and presents Mr. | 


| Herbert as a snuff-box collector and | 


author of a monograph on snuff. 
He thought up some of his Zags | 
himself and would credit himself | 


with part of the dialogue, except 
that he is a firm believer 
libbing. 
hard working 


_ * oe 


him tamper with Shakespeare. 


in ad | 
That’s what made it so| 
Midsummer | 
| Night’s Dream’’; they wouldn't let! 


A few times they caught him say- | 


ing ‘‘thee’’ 
for ‘‘ye,’’ not to mention 
‘‘doth.”’ 


provided Bottom with a wife. 

“If you can get away with Mrs. 
Bottom, I can get away with a 
couple of misplaced thou’s,’’ he told 


‘them. But they overruled him. 


He has only one explanation for 
his success, and was hesitant about 
calling himself a success. ‘‘Nat- 
uralness’’ is the Herbert theory. 
He says he does not want to be a 
star because ‘“‘I am a coward and 
it’s too tough to stay up there on 
top.’’ He thinks there’s nothing 
better than being a comedian and 
making people laugh. He is proud 
when he hears that his pictures are 
being shown in _ hospitals 
asylums and prisons. 

“If you can laugh, you're not 
sick,’’ he says. 


for ‘‘thou’’ and ‘‘you”’ | 
“do” for) 
He suffered the rebukes | 
‘and retakes in silence until he dis- | 
‘covered that the script boys had 


' 
} 


} 





and | 


“The theatre gives something to 


“It takes 
an actor out of himself and makes 
him, shall we say, so unself-con- 
If it is the wrong word, 
you will excuse me. But it is true. 

“While the screen, to the con- 
trary, gives one a feeling of self- 
consciousness; one gets so fright- 
ened at times. One can understand 
why a great many actors love the 
stage, even if they do go to the 
screen. 

“‘One finds, in the theatre, a sense 
of responsibility that is lacking on 
the screen. For in the theatre, the 
actor can and does assume the bur- 
den of the success of the play. On 
the screen, so many enter into the 
making of a film, that the actor 
so unimportant, so little, 


‘‘In motion pictures the director 
is truly important. Then comes the 
writer and then, perhaps, the ac- 
tor, if he is not supplanted by the 
technician, the cameraman and the 
carpenter. On the stage, once the 
actor is before the footlights, all 
interest centres in him—and to an 
actor that is important, no?” 


Now in Its Second Week at the Music Hall. 





'mors persisted, and were as per- 
'sistently denied, that the company 





HOLLYWOOD ON THE WIRE 





A Birthday for Universal—Mr. Crosby 
And the Legion of Decency 


By DOUGLAS W. CHURCHILL. 
HOLLYWOOD. 
NIVERSAL celebrated its 
twentieth birthday this 
week, an event that marked 
it as the oldest studio in 
Hollywood. Other producing units 
are continuations of old concerns, 
but Universal has retained its iden- 
tity and has been operated by Carl 
Laemmle during the past two 
decades. While preparations were 
under way this week to re-create 
the grand ball that marked the 
opening of the studio in 1915, ru- 


is being sold to Warner Brothers. 


In 1914, when Universal’s 235 
acres were purchased on the out- 
skirts of Hollywood, nearly all 
studios were harbored in small and 
restricted quarters near the centre 
of the town. Universal moved into 
the open spaces because a substan- 
tial portion of its early product 
consisted of Westerns and serials, 
which otherwise would have re- 
quired frequent and expensive lo-| 
cation trips. Today, although sur-| 
rounded by subdivisions, with the 
exception of the western portion, on | 
which have been built stages and |} 
offices, the property still retains | 
its rugged pioneer features and/| 
most of the current cowboy epics | 
are made on the ‘‘back lot.’ | 

Ss = @ . 

Twentieth Century hopes to get| 
“Call of the Wild” off the stages | 
this week. The William Wellman | 
unit has experienced all manner of | 
delay in making the picture and) 
productions on several lots are) 
being held up awaiting the return 
of the stars of the Jack London | 
piece. Paramount is suffering with | 
“Sailor Beware’’ because of the! 
studio’s inability to get Jack Oakie | 
back, and ‘‘The Crusades”’ is being | 
hampered by Loretta Young’s ab-| 
sence. MGM is a trifle annoyed that | 
Clark Gable has been away for a | 
month longer than the loan pro- 
vided. 

Gene Fowler, who wrote the} 
screen play, declares that he is hap- | 
py over the delay because it will | 
allow him ample time to get out} 
of the country before Mr. London's | 
fans see the picture, He is sailing | 
for Egypt in a week or so and has} 
revealed that the yarn does not ad- | 
here as closely to the book as the | 
avid admirers of the story might) 
wish. ; 

A partial list of the causes of 
delay in making the film includes | 
the loss of voice by Gable, snow 
slides and blizzards on location at! 
Mount Baker, the near asphyxia-| 
tion of four men, the necessity of 
reconstructing part of the Mount | 
Baker location on the sound stages | 
and the refusal of snow-shoe rab- | 
bits to perform on the cornflake- | 
gypsum snow in the studio, with | 
the result that they had to be taken | 
to the ice fields near Truckee. 

* cad . 

Hollywood is glad that it took the | 
Legion of Decency seriously. Dur-| 
ing the past week the strength of | 
that organization was shown, a dis- 
play that prompted at least one) 





studio to stand in awe and hastily | 





Pictures for Week: 


Ending Ma rch 21 





RIVOLI—“*The Wedding Night,’’ with 
Gary Cooper and Anna Sten. 

WARNERS’ STRAND—“‘Gold Diggers 
of 1935.”"’ with Adolphe Menjou and 
Gloria Stuart. 

ROXY—‘‘Let’s Live Tonight,’’ with Lil- 
ian Harvey and Tullio Carminati. 

MAYFAIR—‘**Times Square Lady,’’ with 
Virginia Bruce and Robert Taylor. 

WESTMINSTER CINEMA—“In a Mon- 
astery Garden,’’ with John Stuart and 
Hugh Williams. 

RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL—‘*‘Rober- 
ta,’’ with Irene Dunne, Fred Astaire 
and Ginger Rogers. 

PARAMOUNT—‘‘Ruggles of Red Gap,’’ 
with Charles Laughton, Mary Boland 
and Charles Ruggles. 

CAPITOL—‘‘After Office Hours,’’ with 
Clark Gable and Constance Bennett. 

RIALTO—**MeFadden’s Fiats,’’ with 
Walter C. Kelly and Andy Clyde. 

ASTOR—“High School Girl,’’ with Helen 
MacKellar and Mahlon Hamilton. 

CRITERION—The Perfect Clue’ and 
“In Old Santa Fe.’’ 

RKO PALACE—“Sweet Musie,”’ 
Rudy Vallee. 


BIJOU—A program of Mickey 
and other cartoons. 


LITTLE CARNEGIE PLAYHOUSE—“It 
Happened One Night,’’ with Claudette 
Colbert and Clark Gable. 


LENOX LITTLE THEATRE—Children’s 
matinee today only, **S O 8 Iceberg,’’ 
a Mickey Mouse cartoon and ‘‘Baby 
Blues,’’ a Technicolor picture of do- 
mestic animals. 


PLAZA—**The Good Fairy,’’ today and 
tomorrow; “Wings in the Dark,’’ 
Tuesday and Wednesday: ‘‘The Scar- 
let Pimpernel’’ starts Thursday. 


CAMEO-—‘‘Liliom,’’ a French-language 
film, with Charles Boyer. 


with 


Mouse 





EIGHTH STREET PLAYHOUSE—‘‘The 


Good Fairy,’’ today through Wednes- 
day; **The Right to Live,’’ Thursday 
through Saturday, 

FIFTH AVENUE PLAYHOUSE—*'To- 
paze,’’ a French-language film, today 
and tomorrow; “La Dame Aux Ca- 
melias,’’ a French-language film, with 
Pierre Fresnay and Yvonne Printemps, 
opens Tuesday night. 

SEVENTY-NINTH STREET THEATRE 
—‘‘Jungfrau gegen Moench,’’ a Ger- 
man-language film. 

EIGHTY-SIXTH STREET 
THEATRE—‘*Drei Kaiferjager,”’ 
German-language film. 

TEATRO CAMPOAMOR — ‘‘Payasadas 
de la Vida,’’ a Spanish-language film. 

ACME—*‘Chapayevy,’’ a Russian docu- 
mentary film. 

TOBIS THEATRE—‘‘Az uj Rohon,”’ 
Hungarian musical film. 

LOEW’S STATE, PARADISE and VA- 
LENCIA—“*The Gilded Lily,’® with 
Claudette Colbert. 

LOEW’S LEXINGTON 
SECOND STREE 


CASINO 
a 


and SEVENTY- 

T — **The Gilded 

Lily,’’ today and tomorrow; ‘‘Rum- 

ba’’ and ‘*“‘Shadow of Doubt,’’ Tues- 
day through Thursday. 

LOEW'S ZIEGFELD—*‘‘Clive of India,’’ 
today and tomorrow; ‘‘Rumba’’ and 
‘*‘Shadow of Doubt,’ Tuesday through 
Thursday. 

LOEW’S METROPOLITAN 
LYN)—“After Office Hours,’’ 
Clark Gable. 

PARAMOUNT (BROOKLYN )—‘Ruggies 
of Red Gap,’’ with Charles Laughton. 

FOX (BROOKLYN )—**The Whole Town’s 
Talking,’’ with Edward G. Robinson. 

STRAND (BROOKLYN )—‘‘All the King’s 
Horses,’’ with Carl Brisson, and ‘‘Car 
99,”’ with Fred MacMurray. 

RKO ALBEE (BROOKLYN) — *‘One 
More Spring.’’ with Janet Gaynor and 
Warner Baxter. 


(BROOK- 
with 


| to co-star the French 


| now 


' sistant director 


| sion of the 


| from: other lots. 


'men’’ 
'effort to get the film out. 
group worked for several nights in 
' front of the local 
_re-enacting the Kansas City mas- 
, Sacre. 
te 
_ thronged about and made shooting 














explain that no harm was intended. 
When a brief item was printed a 
few weeks ago revealing that Bing 
Crosby had declined to appear in 
Paramount’s version of ‘“‘Sailor Be- 
ware’ because of the reputation of 
the play, a churchman from-up- 
State New York wrote the actor 
commending him for his stand. Mr. 
Crosby replied and, in so doing, ad- 
vised the clergyman that actors are 
only employes of studios and that 
many such refusals might cause the 
producers to cancel very lucrative 
contracts. 

The actor’s letter was forwarded 
to Boston and included in a news 
release to all Catholic papers in 
the United States, which gave wide 
publicity to the epistle. Hundreds 
of letters arrived at the studio, 
mostly from individuals but many 
from strong Catholic organizations, 
praising Mr. Crosby oh his stand 
and stating that, should any actor 
notify them that he was being 
forced by his studio’to play an un- 


_ wholesome role, a vigorous protest 


would follow, leveled at the pro- 
ducers. Paramount is now reply- 
ing to each letter, stating that 
“Sailor Beware’’ is above reproach 
and that the studio would not think 
of doing anything that would of- 
fend anybody. 
s 2 § 

Behind Metro’s announcement of 
the ‘‘mutual cancellation’’ of the 
next two films for Maurice Cheva- 
lier is a story of some tempera- 
ment and considerable shrewdness. 
It was Irving Thalberg’s intention 
comedian 
with Grace Moore. Chevalier ob- 
jected. He said that he preferred, 
if he was to be co-starred with any 
one, to be teamed with Jeanette 
MacDonald. Although the studio 
was unaware of it, Chevaliér had 
been told that Miss MacDonald had 
declared she would not appear with 
him again. Words followed, the 
contract was torn up and the actor 
is planning to return to 
France. When he comes back to 
Hollywood he will free-lance or go 
with Twentieth Century. 

Echoes of the recent academy 
awards are still heard around town. 
Latest is the protest of Arthur 
Rosson, now in New York with 
the Hecht-MacArthur d@rganization, 
whose name was omitted from the 
credits for assisting in directing 
“Viva Villa,’’ which won the as- 
honors. Rosson 
and John Waters were in Mexico 
with the Villa company and both 


/handled units when an effort was 


made to rush the filming. Between 
completion of the picture and the 


_awards banquet, Rosson left Metro 


and was not included by that studio 
in the official credits on the pro- 
duction, although his name was 
submitted to the academy at the 
time of the nominations. Now his 
attorney demands that his work be 


| recognized. 


* * * 


Warners are rushing their ver- 
Dillinger-Baby Face 
Nelson drama so that it will reach 
the screen ahead of similar efforts 
Five are planned 
based on the same plot. Some dif- 


_ficulty has been experienced in pre- 


paring the script because of the 


feelings of the. Federal men who 
| are to be dramatized. 


They have 
protested about the characteriza- 


_tions of the officers and have ob- 
| jected to the necessary romantic 


elements that the screen play must 


embrace. 


This week Warners broke the “‘“G 
company into two units in an 
One 


Central Station 


The studio took 300 extras 
the depot, but the townspeople 


impossible. On the succeeding 
nights filming was held up until 
after midnight, when most of the 
curious were off the streets. 

Filming of ‘“‘G men” offers many 
problems. Machine guns cannot be 
shown in their entirety. Federal 
men cannot be pictured being shot 
nor in positions of disadvantage. 
Much of the action will be played 
with shadows and this must be 
done carefully to make the story 
clear. .But it is all working out 
satisfactorily, with William Keigh- 
ley directing and with James Cag- 
ney, Margaret Lindsay, Ann 
Dvorak, Robert Armstrong, Barton 
MacLane and several otherg m the 
cast. 
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COLOR AND THE CINEMA 





It Promises to Create a Revolution as 


Great as That Caused by Sound 


By LEWIS JACOBS. 


HOLLYWOOD. 
OLOBR in films has ever been 
a moot question. The critic 


dismisses it contemptuously 


by saying, ‘‘It has no place 
in real cinema.’’ The technician 
hides behind his esthetic ignorance 
and labels it ‘‘a novelty.’’ The pub- 
lic enjoys it when it is entertain- 
ing and takes it on the chin when 
it is not. Nevertheless color films 
are on their way. The next few 
years will see a revolution in the 
technique of the screen as great 
as that effected by the arrival of 
sound. Following the technical and 
financial successes of ‘‘La Cuca- 
racha,’’ the major producers have 
already scheduled at least one full- 
length color feature on their forth- 
coming programs, After that the 
deluge! 


Moving examples of the astute 
mechanical perfection and creative 
possibilities of color films are Dis- 
ney’s posteresque fantasies. Disney 
alone understands that the problem 
of color on the screen bears slight 
resemblance to the problem of color 
in painting—its neighborly medium 
to which critics always refer for 
comparison. Such comparison 
unfair. No one would think of com- 
paring the color of a Robert Ed- 
mond Jones setting to the color of 
a Cézanne painting. 
stances color has a different func- 
tion. 

- 


x x 


On the screen or stage, color is | 


used to build a dramatic effect. In 
painting, color is used to build 
light, line, space, distance, design 
and other plastic forms. Color on 
the screen can no more be com- 
pared to color in painting than a 
tube of paint can be compared to 
either. For the moment the paint 
leaves the tube for canvas, its color 
becomes part and parcel of some- 
thing else—a new entity called 
painting. Likewise color in the 


graphed and mounted 
color and takes on the quality of 


drama, comedy, romance or fan- 
tasy. This understanding of the 


role of color in films necessitates | comes a vital force in helping to. 
a new conception of the color film | 


by its technicians, 


Today the film art director is at 
best a mere set dresser. 


to know how to design and manipu- 
late color schemes to enhance the 
story. Therefore scenic designers 
like Robert Edmond Jones, Lee 
Simonson, Norman Bel Geddes, 
Cleon Throckmorton, Mordecai 
Gorelick, Albert Johnson, Howard 


Bey, Anton Refrugier and William 
Koonig, 


how to interpret drama in terms of 
color. 
harmonies for 
mood and action, 
will become indispensable to the 
director. 


every character, 


* » 

Robert Edmond Jones, who planned 
the color for ‘‘La Cucaracha,’’ is at 
work for Pioneer Pictures on an- 
other film, ‘‘Becky Sharp.’’ Jones’s 
method is to make color sketches 


*k 


before shooting, for the camera man | 
and director, of every scene and se- | 
quence, so that the entire film can | 


be planned and arranged into skill- 
ful harmonies in advance, thereby 
eliminating loss of expensive time 
on the set. In this color pre-visuali- 
vyation or color-continuity the en- 
tire story can also be studied and 


changes made if necessary without | 
going to the tremendous expense of nue apartment 


re-shooting. In time, the art direc- | 


i 
tor will, actually become Known as 
a color-scenarist. 


The least of all artisans to be af- | 
| black and white. 


fected by color will be the actors. 


Their concern will be entirely with | 
Instead of the various | 
shades of yellow and tan make- “uP | 


make-up. 


now in effect, a ‘‘natural’’ make-up | 
will take its place. Men will need the 
merest suggestion of accent to their 
eyes, nostrils and lips. Women will 
only use whatever it takes to bring 
out their attractiveness, as in street 
wear. Make-up men will conse- 
quently lose the self-established 





is | 


In both in-' 





| will be to photograph color, the di- 





|of his camera and the portrayal of 
‘his actors, 
'saturate the entire film with color 
|moods expressive of his intent. 
‘would not do to have a lyrical 
| sequence in dull, 
/more than it would do to have a 


film. The moment color is photo-| dark, somber, brooding sequence in 


to other | gay festive colors. 


color images it ceases to be just | sequence will call for its own color | 


arrangements and harmonies. 
‘such a principle, 


tator, 


But in the | 
color film the art director will have | 


will be recruited by the. 
perspicacious producer as art di-| 
rectors because these men know | 


By developing specific color | 


the art director | 


a landscape with all its lyricism, a 


porary scene will be captured in all 


played in tones of green, high-light- 
ed by the accent of red blood drip- 


| spectator, 
| been stirred by color, will ever be 











right to their title, 
character.’’ 

Most of all to be affected by color 
will be the camera men. Already 
studios are supplanting their regu- 
lar staff of camera men for techni- 
color trained men—specialists in 
photographing color. The average 
camera man accustomed to black 
and white pictorialisms will find it 
difficult to exhibit a ‘‘feel’’ or 
knowledge of color composition, un- 
less of course his background in- 
cludes an apprenticeship in stage 


craft or painting. 
: 2 @ 


The relationship of color values 
and tones so composed as to sup- 
plement the portrayal of the actors 
is no slight problem. While the 
photographic relationship of one 
shot to another in the black and 
white film may be compared to 
monotone and easily solved, in 
color there is a full palette to con- 
sider and tone takes on the com- 
plexities of a symphony, with all 
its contrapuntal subtleties. One 
false color scene can ruin an entire 
sequence, regardless of how good 
the actors were in that particular 
scene. And since scenes are made 
up of a series of shots, every 
shot must be carefully considered 
for its color relation to the suc- 
ceeding shot, or the effect, despite 
actors or story, will be negated. 
Hence it can readily be seen that 
the rédle of the camera man in 
photographing color films will re- 
quire a complete reorientation. 

While the camera man’s problem 


‘‘directors of 


rector’s problem will be to drama- 
tize it. He will have to acquire 
color sensibilities. It will be his 
job not only to watch the angle 


as at present, but to 
It 


muddy colors any 


Zesn Pitts and Charles a ROME Two Reasons Why “Ruggles of 
Red Gap” Has Been Held Another Week at the Paramount. 





CHAPLIN AND “THE MASSES’ 





By KARL K. KITCHEN. 


Copyright, 1935, by The New York Times 
Company and NANA; Inc. 


BeveErR_y HILLS. 

HEN Charlie Chaplin ap- 

peared in the doorway of 

the spacious library of his 

Beverly Hills home, I had 
to take a second glance before I 
was sure I recognized him. For 
his gray hair had been dyed black 
for his new picture, as he later 
informed me. 

‘I’m really quite a dignified old 
gentleman,’’ he explained when I 
apologized for my failure to recog- 
nize him immediately, adding that 
he had to make many such sacri- 
fices to earn a living. 

Naturally, I wanted to hear about 





Every scene and 


By | 
color sequences. 
will be mounted so that color be 


arouse the emotions of the spec- | 
instead of distracting or 
stultifying him. 
— 
Even the writer will be affected. 
Color will now open up new op-- 


portunities to project atmosphere | 


and characterization. The color of 
clothes, the complexion of a land- 
scape or actor, the vividness of 
symbols—a flag or uniform—can be- 
come vital factors in the depiction 
of a dramatic conflict. The villain 
will literally turn ‘‘green with 
envy.’’ 

On the other hand, the problem for 
the newsreels will not be to dram- 
atize color but simply to record 
it. This does not mean, however, 
that color is unsuited for the news 
reels. A parade with all its garish- 
ness, a fire with all its melodrama, 





social upheaval with all its brutal- 


ity, will be made infinitely more 


real 
color. 


or documentary because of 
The vitality of the contem- 


of its external phases. 


Will the public accept these new 
color films? Consider the melo- 
dramatic effect of a murder scene 











ping from a silver stiletto. Think 


_of the idea of drama inherent in| 


the contrast between the sumptu- | 
ous color harmonies of a Park Ave-| 
with that of the 
brown drabness of a tenement. No| 

whose emotions have. 
satisfied again by its pale echo, 


To what extent “or how soon} 
the screen will utilize this new re-| 
source, is an economic matter. At 
present it costs eight times more to 
produce a film in color than in| 
black and white. Will the producer | 
stand this additional expense with-| 
out increasing admission prices? If | 
he does and can still show a profit, | 
then color films will be upon us| 
much sooner than any of us expect. 


} 





~A BOMB IN MR. WHITE’S MAIL BAG 








7 EORGE WHITE left the Broad- 
(5 way scene some time ago for 
the placid and pastoral Holly- 
wood countryside, where he ex- 
pected to make his ‘‘Scandals’’ into 
a Fox film, and in peace. He made 
his picture, but not quite in peace. 
Among the disturbing factors was 
‘“‘suggestion’’ mail, which is even 
more plentiful in the movie colony 
than along Broadway. A _ special 
secretary was designated to handle 
these missives, of which the follow- 
ing— which was marked “‘regis- 
tered’’ and passed through to be- 
come Exhibit A—is typical: 
‘‘Dear Georgie: 


“This is my sixth leiter to you. 
Why don’t you answer me? Re- 
member last time I told you I 
could give you an idea for mov- 
able clouds, providing I could 
have the job of putting up and 
pulling down the ciouds at night? 
Now George things are poor in 
my line now. I sell ice boxes and 
it’s snowing in Detroit. On ac- 
count of slow business I write to 
you again. In the old days of 
the Mutual Wheel Burlesque Cir- 
cuit, I was an actor. I was the 
front legs of a very funny horse 
that use to convulse the custom- 
ers. But you know just as well 
as I George that there is no more 
Mutual Circuit, and when Mr. 
Minsky uses a ‘comedy horse he 
only uses a one-man horse, and 
if you don’t know Mr. Minsky 
zood or if you’re not a relative 
you haven’t got a chance of get- 
ting a job as one of these horses. 

‘“T have been a wind effect 
worker for several years too. I 





/about 
(‘known 
‘number of his friends. 





have been with many shows mak- 
ing wind noises and I have in- 
vented a wind machine that I 
think would be pretty good in the 
movies. But I understand from 
a magazine article that in movies 
they now use the natural wind 
so I guess my new machine won't 
‘be any good for that either. 

‘But I keep right on working 
George, and I am sure that sooner 
or later something will come my 
way. For instance, I can make 
poises like (1) a horse running on 
cobble stones; (2) a horse run- 
ning in the mud; (3) a horse run- 
ning in the sand. I also make 
several other noises: (1) An air- 
plane far away; (2) an airplane 
up close.. Also an automobile, a 
cat, a cow and many other ani- 
mals, 

If you could use me I could 
come to Hollywood right away if 
you could send me my fare or a 
ticket. I will work for any sal- 
ary to start, just so I can get a 
chance to prove what I can do. 

Yours very truly, 
Gaynor Wingart.”’ 

This letter is no worse, however, 
than the idea that one ‘“‘playwright”’ 
advanced when Mr. White was pro- 
ducing his last Broadway show. He 
suggested that, instead of black- 
outs they have white-ins. Mr. White 
quite naturally wondered what a 
white-in would be. The playwright 
explained: The actors play the last 
line—the punch line—of the skit 
first and in the dark. As soon as 
the point of the sketch had been 





told the lights would be turned on 
and the balance of the sketch would 
be played backwards. 


his new picture—‘‘Production No. 


'5,’’ as it has been called up to date. | 
|And, with some reluctance, Charlie 


told me something about it. He 
has definitely decided to call it 
‘‘The Masses.’’ But, although it has 
been in production more than five 
months, it is still uncompleted. 


Even if it is finished this Spring, | ? 
| tics, 


it will not be shown until next 


'Fall—when he will come to New 
| York, 
and offer it to the - covmantinas ‘Pub-| 


take a theatre on Broadway 


—- - — mum oe ae + © — eee ee 


Claudette Colbert, Star of 

1934's Prize Film “It Happened 

One Night,” Now at the Little 
& ‘arnegie Play house. 
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lic—his first picture in four and a 


half years. 


Without betraying any confi- 
dences, I can set forth some facts 
‘‘The Masses’’ which are un- 

except to a very 
It 


told me that he is 
into 
the production. I can believe 
because I saw 
when I visited his studio, which, 
by the way, 


order 


%« me 


~ 
One of the big sets—built to re- | 
semble the interior of a huge power | 


plant—has moving machinery, made 


of wood and rubber but painted to. 
fully a block long | 
One of | 


look like steel, 
and several stories high. 
the big comedy effects in the pic- 
ture is the result of Charlie’s mis- 
hap in falling into the machinery. 
He is spun around huge flywheels 
and through grinding gears, seem- 
ingly at the risk of his life. 

I visited the studio and saw him 
at work on the sequence in which 
he is caught in the machinery. 


staff of electricians, carpenters and 
helpers who were at work revealed 
the magnitude. of the production 
and gave an inkling of its cost. 
But, as ‘‘City Lights,’’ his last pic- 
ture, grossed over $5,000,000, there 
is little doubt that Charlie will get 
his million back and a handsome 
profit in addition. 

“The Masses,’’ as already ru- 
mored, will be without spoken dia- 
logue. It will have sound effects, 
of course, but Charlie will not utter 
one intelligible word. While he did 
not disclose the plot of the picture, 
he told me enough about it to give 
me an idea of its theme, which 
deals with a humble worker in a 
high-pressure factory. This cog in 
the machine, played, of course, by 
Charlie, is obliged to work at such 
speed that he does not even have 
time to scratch—so rapidly has he 
to place nuts on the machines 


to scratch himself, his action up- 





sets the entire factory. He is dis- 
eharged, and, on his way home, 








limited | 
is the 
biggest and in every way the most! 
ambitious picture he has ever made. | 
He 


it | 
several of the sets. 


he has roofed over in| 


to make some of the se- 
| quences. 


he does finally drop a nut, in order 








The scores of lamps and the big) 


| 
| 


which move by on conveyors. When | 





steals a ride on a repair wagon, 
only to fall off with a red flag in 
his hand. Running after the re- 
pair truck to replace the warning 
signal, he is followed by a parade 
of Communists, who mistake him 
for their leader. He runs into a 
policeman, who, of course, raps 
him over the head, and Charlie 
awakes in a jail, only to have other 
adventures before the final rally. 
From this it may be gathered that 
‘‘The Masses’’ is a satire on certain 
phases of our industrial life. It 
does not, he told me, contain any 
political inferences. As it is de- 
signed to amuse Hottentots in 


| Africa as well as filmgoers in Lon- 


don, Patagonia and Siam, 
mor is decidedly obvious. 

Chaplin pictures, 
Eags, 


its hu- 
Like all 
it is replete with 
some old, some new, but all 


set forth with the painstaking care 


he gives to his productions. 
et ae 
Only a very small part of the 


/evening at his home was devoted 


to discussing ‘‘The Masses.’’ 
talked of his travels, 
his home, 
his citizenship. 

‘‘Have you ever thought of living 
anywhere else?’’ I asked him, 

‘‘I don’t believe I’d care to live 
anywhere but this part of Califor- 
nia,’’ he replied. ‘‘I got so tired of 
being followed by crowds on my 
trip around the world that I was 
giad to get back here where nobody 
pays any attention t6 me, I can 
come and go when I please without 
a gallery—that’s the beauty of Hol- 
lywood.,’’ 

‘““Are you ever going to take out 
citizenship papers and settle down 
in America?’’ I asked with a laugh, 
for I knew he was still a subject 
of King George V. 

“If 1 were to take out citizenship 
papers it would be in Andorra, the 
smallest and most insignificant 
country in the world,’’ he replied, 
his parlor-socialistic ideas coming 
to the fore. Whether Charlie is 
sincere when he discusses certain 
phases of socialism is dubious. “He 
has long had the reputation of be- 
ing a ‘‘parlor pink,’’ and during 
one of the earlier Red scares he 
was reported to have remarked 
that, even if the country went Bol- 
shevist he would not care, as he 
would become ‘‘the people's artist.”’ 

But years and the responsibilities 


He 
world poli- 
his two sons and 


of wealth—for Charlie is almost 50 
and many times a millionaire—have 
| made him more 
least, 
and he had a good laugh in telling | 
-me how Upton Sinclair had planned | 


conservative. At 
he gave me that impression 


to give him a place in his Cabinet 
if he had been elected. The EPIC 
candidate had forgotten that Char- 
lie’s nationality woyld bar him 





~~*| from holding any public office here. 
putting | —— ae 


, $1,000,000 of his own money 
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When you purchase 


Frank Brothers shoes, you get 
far more than fine materials, 
fine workmanship and cor- 
rect style. Each shoe is built 
to maintain a tradition of 
nearly a century of fine crafts- 
. thus the beauty 


manship.. 


is built in — not added on. 


Frank Brothers 


588 FIFTH AVENUE 
Bet. 47th and 48th Streets 


Write for brochure and exhibition 
dates in your city 











LEFT BY THE POSTMAN 





Child. Exploitation. 
To the Screen Editor: 
Most of Hollywood’s evils have 
been duly attacked and demolished 


| by the rugged pens and typewriters 


belonging to the noble sect of 
World Iconoclasts. But, to my 
knowledge, no one has ventured to 
take a crack at one of the most 
vicious evils in our midst. I refer 
to child exploitation in the movies. 

There are literally hundreds of 
mothers (and fathers), who are 
hell-bent on making movie actors 
of their poor infants—some still in 
their swaddling clothes. And ca- 
tering to such obscene intentions 
are scores of movie and dancing 
schools in Hollywood and its en- 
virons, where sweet and unspoiled 
youngsters are transformed into 
disgusting vulgarians, and thus 
prepared for a screen career. The 





casting offices and screen agencies 
are daily besieged by hordes of 
mamas—perhaps a degree of nat- 
ural shame keeps the fathers away 
—with their little dears, trying to 
“crash the gates,’’ passionately 
eager that their offspring should 
lose all naturalness, all childish 
spontaneity, and take on the affec- 
tation and revolting exhibitionism 
of movie ‘“‘kiddies.’’ 


I am really a kindly person at 
heart, and have always been averse 
to capital punishment. But when- 
ever I see some poor, young in- 
nocent with blondined hair and 
painted lips being carefully groomed 
by its parents for the movies, I am 
convinced that hanging is the only 
remedy, and I would like to pull 
the rope myself. 

CONRAD SEILER. 

Hollywood, Calif. 
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MARIETTA—a new kind of 
“musical” comes to thrill a 
waiting 
Herbert’s melodies at their best. 


world — with Victor 
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where better pictures acrethown 


2nd BIG WEEK! 
lrene Dunne « Fred Astaire 
“ROBERTA“ 


RADIO Picture 
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Ginger Rogers 














- Ist Mezzanine Seets Reserved . .-. « 


ON STAGE — "Cavalcade of Color”, Leonidoff's new extravagenza in three scenes, 
“Rhapsody”, “Tango” and “’Blues’’, with Anne Roselle, big cast and augmented 
ensembles; Revel's “Bolero” by Symphony Orchestra, direction of Erno Rapee. 


DOORS OPEN 12:00 NOON — PICTURE AT 12:05, 2:37, 5:09, 7:41, 10:14 
STAGE SHOW AT 1:50, 4:22, 6:54, 9:26 
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LAZA, 58th St. 


Herbert Margaret Frank 
Marshall Sullavan Morgan 


a “THE GOOD FAIRY” 


Y. Premiere—Now Playing 


“HIGH SCHOOL GIRL” Crane 
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B'way-45th. At Popular 





Prices—Midnite Shows! 


Andre Sennwald, in 
N. Y. Times says: 
“A buoyant musical 
photoplay. You will be 
charmed and delighted. 
It merits a high place 
gage among the new French 
films.” 
Finie! 
(“THE DEPRESSION IS OVER!”) 


ee eG Phone COlumbus 5.6535 | 
Delightful performances by ALBERT 
PREJEAN (of ‘‘Sous les Toits de Paris’’) 
and Lovely DANIELLE DARRIEUX. 

@ Dialogue Titles in English 6 


55th ST. PLAYHOUSE, 55th St., E. of 7th Ave. 
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ALL NEW & F DIFFERENT 
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1) 198 


hak Laffs! 
American Premiere Tuesday, March 19 


YVONNE PRINTEMPS 
PIERRE FRESNAY 


66 e .> 
La Dame aux Camellias 
(CAMILLE) 

French Masterpiece (English Titles) 
5th AVE.PLAYHOUSE, 66 Sth Av. Mail Orders Now 
Last 2 Days “TOPAZE” 
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On the Stage 
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HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS. 





’ DINNER***** 


means five-star food and fun at 


LEON & EDDIE’S 33 w:: 


with a NEW SHOW in torrid tempo 
..» featuring the TIC TOC GIRLS!!! 
BILLY REED! PAUL DUKE! 


AND NOBLE SISSLE’S RHYTHM PROTEGES:— 


ANN HAINES — HAL SIMPSON — LEE GARDNER 
LUNCH! DINNER! SUPPER! COCKTAILS! 
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Private Baths 
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26 FLOORS—706 CHARMING ROOMS — 
DAILY: from $2.50 single—$3.50 DOUBLE 
Ask fora 
“COURTESY IDENTIFICATION CARD” 


Georgian Room 
Daily Luncheon (inel. Sat. Mat.) Dinner-Dancing 
6 te 9 P. M., with LARRI'S CONTINENTALS 


Ye Piccadilly Grill 


Supper Dancing daily, 9:30 p.m. te clesing. Intimate 
Entertainment. No cover charge. (Bangquets.) 


45 th ST. JUST WEST OF TIMES SQUARE 
PERSONAL DIRECTION: JOHN F. MURRAY 
LE a RE A IT 











Tue TIMES _ financial 
pages have been a barometer 
closely watched for many 
years for the keen analytical 
articles and reports of cur- 
rent news and opinions of 


experts regarding trends. 
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WHERE TO DINE. 





'“BAR OF MUSIC” 


BUCKINGHAM HOTEL, 57th 8t. & 6th Av. Cocktails, Din- 
mer $1.25, eunrper, Music. 


Kdward J. Farrell, Manager. 
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. because it is a moving and dramatic produc- 
tion of atruly original story...with inspired per- 
formances by Bengal Lancer Gary Cooper and 
Anna Sten in her first modern American role 


SAMUEL GOLDWYN presents 


GARY COOPER 


STEN in 


WEDDING NIGHT 


with Ralph Bellamy - Helen Vinson 


RIVOLI 


B‘WAY at 
49th ST. 


DOORS OPEN 12 NOON 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF GATTI-CASAZZA 





The Record of the Metropolitan Opera’s General Director That 
Speaks for Him—Modesty of the Man—Quality of His Work 


By OLIN DOWNES. 
EXT Tuesday night there 
will be ceremonies in honor 
of the distinguished and 
wholly exceptional achieve- 
merts of Mr. Giulie Gatti-Casazza, 
for twenty-seven years general di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and Association. No doubt 
this and other occasions will be 
taken for speeches and articles 
about the man and his career. The 
person who will say the least, since 
he is an unostentatious and modest 
gentleman, who prefers his work to 
talk, and detests the type of high 
visibility in which others revel, will 
be Mr. Gatti-Casazza himself. And 
he will be right, because of his con- 
victions as to the proper conduct of 
a man in his position, and the fur- 
ther fact that in the perspective of 
Metropolitan history his quality and 
his accomplishments will speak for 
him. 7 
There is perhaps no field of ar 
tistic direction more complicated in 
the problems it offers than that of 
opera. These problems are particu- 
larly con.plicated in America, where 
artistic, economic and social condi- 
tions are so very different from 


those of Europe. 

The European public does not ask 
the casts of prominent singers 
which the operagoer in New York 
expects as @ matter of course of 
his seasons, and grumbles when he 
does not get them. Nor is such a 
varied and international repertory 
as the Metropolitan provides an- 
ticipated abroad. Since the Euro- 
pean expects to hear opera, what- 
ever the national origin of the work 
presented, in his own language, it 
is a simpler matter to assemble 
casts of native singers there than 
here, where Italian opera is sung 
in Italian, French opera in French, 
German opera in German and 
American opera in English. 

eS &.2 

In Europe, moreover, artists are 
on their native heath, which makes 
a difference. They are willing to 
work for less. They are relieved of 
the discomforts and expenses of 
long journeys, when the principal 
opera houses on the Continent are 
within a few hours of each other, 
or at most a few trains and a trip 
across the Channel. Even Moseow 
is but three days by train from 
Berlin. European wage scales are 
lower than ours. The principal 
. European opera houses are open 
nearly the whole year. Long-term 
engagements of personnel, from 
leading artist to stage hands, can 
be made. Finally, government sub- 
sidy of opera is everywhere the cus- 
tom. The opera director in Europe 
has facilities and advantages for 
his work, to say nothing of a pub- 
lic far more opera-minded than 
ours, which the director in America 
cannot hope to command. 


The problems in America are en- 
tirely different, different in eco- 
nomic and artistic background, dif- 
ferent as regards tastes and reac- 
tion to opera of our public. We 
have no government subsidy, while 
individuals of wealth, willing to 
put their hands in their pockets 
for the sake of opera, are today 
conspicuous by absence. The tra- 
dition of centuries which has ruled 
in leading opera houses of the two 
great English-speaking nations in- 
volves the expensive importation of 
celebrated artists from overseas. 
American prosperity of a past epoch 
has made that system not only feas- 
ible but so successful as to give the 
Metropolitan Opera Compuny a posi- 
tion supreme among all the opera 
houses of the world, and to make a 
Metropolitan success a final proof 
of the greatness of any artist, how- 
ever famous. Moreover, this sys- 
tem is the one to which our pub- 
lic is habituated. It has its vicious 
features, but in the meantime it 
has resulted in whole seasons of 
opera which in the days of the 
greatest singers reached a height 
of interpretative brilliancy and elo- 
quence unequaled in any other 
-opera house of the world. Proof 
of the effectiveness of this system 
is now provided at the Metropolitan 
by the sudden appearance of Kir- 
sten Flagstad, one of the few sing- 
ers of today whose vocal capacities 
equal those of any one of a round 
dozen of the figures of a great past 
era of song. The productions in 
which she appears coin money, and 
it is perfectly evident that if there 


were a half dozen artists of such 


exceptional abilities discoverable 
today the Metropolitan would not 
have had its present accumulation 


of problems. 
* * * 


It must not be inferred from the 
foregoing that Mr. Gatti-Casazza is 
himself an apostle of the often con- 
demned star system. As an opera 
director he has followed necessi- 
ties of his situation and offered the 
public singers whom he had reason 
to believe would balance his budget. 
But from his early days at La Scala 
with Toscanini, who came to the 
Metropolitan with him in 1908, Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza had sworn to do all 
in his power toward strengthening 
interpretative ensemble rather than 
encouraging the sensational tactics 
of individual singers. Experience 
taught him some lessons, ‘‘and I 
regret to say,’’ he once remarked, 
“after forty years of opera man- 
agement in Italy ana America, that 
the public continues to demand 
‘stars’ and the features of ‘star’ 
performances.’’ It is now said that 
the public taste has changed, and 
a new era dawned for the lyric 
theatre. Let us hope so. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza came here at 
the Metropolitan’s invitation with- 





out knowledge of the precise con- 
ditions and public reactions to 
opera in New York. 

A man of remarkable eclecticism 
and objectivity, he grasped the sit- 
ustion very quickly, and met it so 
successfully that his term of man- 
agement was extended by re-en- 
gagements until it has covered a 
longer period than that of his five 
predecessors, who succeeded each 
other with varying degrees of suc- 
cess through a period of twenty- 
three years. . 

. 
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Very naturally, when he came, he 
was under suspicion as an Italian 
who could not and would not meet 
the American conditions and inter- 
national standards of the institution 
that engaged him. He had also the 
hostility of German musical inter- 
ests, of a powerful group within 
the Metropolitan arrayed against 
him, and a press disposed to hos- 
tility. For two years, a condition 
which had never been hinted to 
him when he signed his contract, 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza worked with a 
co-director appointed over his head, 
who proved a bitter and energetic 
rival—Andreas Dippel. When final- 
ly he had triumphed over Dippel 
he had to reorganize, almost from 
the bottom, an operatic organiza- 
tion which through its own inef- 
ficiency and wastefulness, and con- 
fronted with the rivalry of Ham- 
merstein, was on the verge of 
breaking. Quite incredible is it to 
read records of the day that reveal 
the ramshackle condition into 
which affairs operatic at the Met- 
ropolitan had fallen. Of ensemble 
there was hardly a trace or pre- 
tense. It was customary to ar- 
range the repertory from week to 
week, and also the custom for the 
leading stars to have voice in its 
arrangement. Ther@ was a morn- 
ing when a young star and her 
mother, a second star with a man- 
ager, and a third with her husband, 
Sat around the director’s’ desk, 
quarreling over the operas and 
roles of the next semaine. Their in- 
terests had respectfully to be con- 
sulted. As for scenery, no one 
thought it strange to use a set from 
‘‘Mignon’’ for an act of ‘‘Otello’’! 
These are authenticated instances 
illustrative of a general condition. 
Today, when the general director’s 
sanctum is clear of any one and 
every one who has no business to 
be there, when his slightest word is 
law, and an extremely well-organ- 
ized staff carries out to the letter 
his smallest command, and when 
the repertory and personnel of the 
company for the following season 
are customarily decided upon and 
announced. six months or more 
prior to the opening, the conditions 
of Mr. Gatti’s early years here are 
hardly conceivable. We have ac- 
cepted as a matter of course the 
enormous repertory, number of 
performances and quality of casts 
that he-has provided so punctually 
and efficaciously, but the present 
generation has neither memory nor 
knowledge of what his administra- 
tion stands for. Nor is Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza, perhaps too reticent for 
his own best good, the man to give 
information on the subject. 

But some things are obvious. One 
is that until he came the Metropoli- 
tan cared not a whit for the inter- 
ests of American artists or com- 
posers. It had, it is true, some 
great American singers who had 
won to its boards. after making 
themselves famous in Europe—as 
Lillian Nordica, Louise Homer, Em- 
ma Eames, and the youthful Ger- 
aldine Farrar. But as far as culti- 
vating unknown native talent or of- 
fering the American composer an 
opportunity were concerned, such 
things were hardly thought of. 

. 2 2 

Mr. Gatti recognized immediately 
the duty of the greatest national 
opera house to foster American mu- 
sical effort. One of his first acts 
was to produce American operas, 
beginning in 1910, the first year. of 
his undisputed directorship, with 
F. S. Converse’s ‘‘Pipe of Desire,’’ 
and presenting, in the twenty years 
that followed, fifteen additional 
American operas and ballets, which 
have been given 130 performances 
in New York and other cities visited 
by the Metropolitan. Admitted that 
no American opera laying claim to 
immortality has materialized in that 
time, it remains that the stimulus 
and experience thus afforded young 
American musicians have been of 
immense value, and that, thanks to 
this opportunity, American com- 
posers have traveled, with signifi- 
cant results, the long distance from 
‘“‘The Pipe of Desire’’ to ‘‘Peter Ib- 
betson’’ and ‘“‘Emperor Jones’’— 
operas incidentally superior to a 
number of recent European impor- 
tations. 

As for native singers, and as re- 
marked in these columns a week 
ago, a Rosa Ponselle, whom Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza took from the vaude- 
ville stage and gave a début 
opposite Caruso, and a Lawrence 
Tibbett, who grew up in the Met- 
ropolitan from small réles to lead- 
ing ones, are exceptional instances 
of managerial perspicacity and 
good fortune. But these are only 
two of a large number of Americans 
who have honeycombed Metropol- 
itan casts. 
quietly, consistently and without 
strutting or ballyhoo; without 
flourishing the flag; without taking 
credit for policies which Mr. Gatti 
pursued as a matter of course and 
as his plain duty as director of a 
great American institution. 

Other accomplishments might be 
accounted smaller by some, and 





This has been done. 


larger by others. For twenty-five 
years, on the economic side, Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza governed so wisely 
and economically that the Metro- 
politan, without a dollar’s assis- 
tance from individual or State, paid 
its way and put by a sum of $1,100,- 
600 for a rainy day. That sum car- 
ried the opera company for three 
seasons after the economic ruin of 
the crash of the stock market in 
the Fall of 1929. As a matter of 
fact, the reserve fund would have 
been larger by a third of a million 
if it had not been for the fact that 
the Metropolitan was obliged to pay 
from its reserve the deficit of $350,- 
000 resulting from the visit of the 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe, attached 
to the Metropolitan season against 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s wish and ad- 
vice, in its first American tour of 
1915-16. He was promised that this 
deficit would be met privately, so 
that the Metropolitan would not 
lose by the transaction, but the 
promise, for one reason or another, 
was not carried out. Had it been, 
the Metropolitan would probably 
have maintained itself, with the in- 
terest, &c., accruing from the sum 
disbursed, to the end of the cur- 
rent season, 


* * ™» 


It is not necessary here to give 
particulars of the enormous reper- 
tory Mr. Gatti has presented us, 
a repertory that embraces operas 
of all schools and periods, including 
eight world premiéres, many novel- 
ties of Russian, Spanish, French, 
Italian, German, Czech and other 
national origins, revivals of old 
operas by Gluck, Spontini, &c., 
the post-war performances in En- 
glish of Wagner’s ‘‘Parsifal,’’ 
‘‘Tristan,’’ ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ Weber's 
“‘Oberon,”’ Liszt’s ‘‘Legend of St. 
Elizabeth.’’ He has traversed op- 
eratic literature from ‘‘Serva Pa- 
drona’’ to Stravinsky’s ‘‘Nightin- 





Lotte Lehmann, Who Will Sing Tosca in the Metropolitan’s 
Revival of That Opera Thursday Afternoon. 


=. |tan opera season. 


Renato Toppo, N. Y. 





gale,’’ from ‘“‘Iphigenie en Tauride’’ | 
to ‘‘Pelleas et Mélisande,’’ from | 
“Boris Godunoff’’ to ‘‘L’Heure'! 
Espagnole’’ and ‘‘L’Amore dei tre) 
re.’’ It happens that today his Ger- 
man wing is stronger than any 
other, and that German opera has 
had a particularly impressive show- | 
ing in recent years at the Metro-| 
politan. When the results of Mr. | 





Gatti-Casazza’s twenty-seventh sea- 
son are enumerated, some intérest- 
ing details of nearly 5,000 perform- 
ances given in New York and 
twenty-three other American cities 
may be mentioned. For the pres- 
ent it is enough to recall the faith- 
ful and magnificent services, to 
opera and to America, of a master 
of his task. 


MULE’S NEW OPERA HEARD IN NAPLES | 





By RAYMOND HALL. 
NAPLES, Feb. 23, 1935. 

IUSEPPE MULE’S three-act 

lyric comedy, ‘‘Liola,’’ libret- 

to by Arturo Rossato, after 

the play of Luigi Pirandello, 
was successfully launched at the 
Teatro San Carlo recently as the 
sole novelty of the current Neapoli- 
A hearty greet- 
ing to the composer-conductor on 
his appearance at the desk, another 
round of applause after the prel- 
ude, and eighteen curtain calls after 
the acts, with at one point a few 
dissenting gallery voices (promptly 
squelched), made up the evening’s 
chronicle. Only through partiality 
for a folk canvas laid in his native 
island can one explain the courage 
of the composer from Palermo in 
setting so arduous a subject as the 
Pirandello play. Although this 
piece is more concerned with the 
depiction of human types and reac- 
tions in the raw than with philo- 
sophical speculation or paradoxical 
dialectics, and in such portrayal 
builds a vivacious and crudely real- 
istic picture of rural life, the es- 
sence and moral of the play do not 
depart from the caustic irony and 
acrid pessimism characteristic of 
Pirandello’sg art. 

.s 2. ¢ 
We have here a variant on the 
eternal Don Juan theme, but treated 
with scant euphemism, as befits a 
protagonist of animal psychology, 
unburdened with inhibitions. Liola 
is a handsome and ‘“‘taking’’ young 
peasant, beau of the countryside 
and a formidable seducer. He al- 
ready has three children by three 
different loves. His latest exploit 
is with the buxom Tuzza, who will 
before long add a fourth, but who 
indignantly refuses his offer to 
make honest amends by marrying 
her. 
Liola’s foil is Zio Simon, a de- 





crepit old crab whose obsession is 














ACTIVITIES OF MUSICIANS HERE AND AFIELD 


ITH Eugene Fuerst con- 

ducting, Tchaikovsky's 

‘‘Pique Dame’’ will be 

given at Mecca Temple 
on Friday night by the Art of 
Musical Russia, Inc., as the fifth 
and last of that organization’s 
series of Russian opera produc- 
tions. 

Beata Malkin will sing the rdle of 
Lisa, Georges Baklanoff that of 
Count Tomsky and Ivan Ivantzoff 
wili be Hermann. Edwina Eustis 


will sing the Old Countess. Others | 


announced for the cast are Ivan 
Velikanoff, Stephan Slepoushkin, 
Alexis Tcherkassky, Nadine Fedora, 
Mary Bonar, Helen Lagounoff, Vas- 
sili Soustroeff, Marguerite Hawkins, 
Elena Shwedova, Efim Vitis and 
Konid Gorlenko. 

This will be Mr. Fuerst’s first ap- 
pearance as conductor in this sea- 
son’s Mecca Temple series. It was 
he who trained the Russian com- 
pany for the performance of ‘‘Lady 


the baton of Artur Rodzinski with 
the Cleveland Orchestra. 


Two programs of Soviet music to 
be given at Mecca Temple on April 
13 and 20 will include a performance 
of Shostakovich’s ‘‘May Day’’ sym- 
phony with massed chorus, as 
planned by the composer. The 
work will be played by the Orches- 
tral League of New York under the 
direction of Charles Lichter. Other 
features will be a Soviet ballet by 
the New Dance Group, songs of 
various nationalities of the U. S. 
S. R. by the mass chorus and 
Mossoloff’s ‘‘Foundry.”’ 


The New York Opera Comique, 
of which Mrs. Paul D. Cravath is 
president and Kendall K. Mussey 
general director, is announcad to 
appear for three weeks, beginning 
tomorrow, at the Auditorium in 
Chicago. Among the sponsoring 
committee are Harold F. McCor- 
mick, Adlai Stevenson, Barrett 
Wendell and Thornton Wilder. The 
répertoire will consist of ‘‘Tales of 
Hoffmann,’’ ‘‘La Vie Parisienne’’ 
and ‘‘Die Fledermaus.’’ 


Werner Janssen returns to the 
leadership of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony for its Thurs- 





: | first performance in America under | 
Macbeth of Mzensk,’’ given under | 





| | 
Russian Opera Season Closing—Shostakovich’s ‘May | 


Day’ Symphony Here in April—Other Items 





day, Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
concerts. A novelty of the mid- 
week pair will be Schoenberg's con-| 
certo for string quartet 


and or- 
chestra based on the Handel con- 
certo grosso, Opus 6, No. 7, which 
will enlist the services of the Phil- | 
harmonic String Quartet, consisting 
of Mishel Piastro, Arthur Lichstein, 
Joseph Vieland and Naoum Dinger. | 


| Another addition to the Philhar- | 


monic répertoire will be the over- | 
ture to Handel’s ‘‘Occasional Ora- 
torio,’’ dated 1746. Arcady Du-| 
bensky’s fugue for eighteen violins 
will be included in Saturday night’s 
program. 


Five excerpts, listed as ‘‘Sym- 
phonic Pieces,’’ from Alban Berg’s | 
opera, ‘‘Lulu,’’ will be given their | 


the baton of Serge Koussevitzky by 
the Boston Symphony in Symphony | 
Hall, Boston, on Friday afternoon, 
March 22, with a repetition on Sat-. 
urday night. Olga Averino, so-| 
prano, will be soloist. The program 
will include Beethoven’s Fifth sym- 
phony. 

Berg’s opera is in three acts and 
is described as ‘‘after Wedekind.’’ 
The music and text of ‘‘Lulu’’ will 
be discussed in an article by Willi 
Reich, Vienna music critic, in the 
March issue of Modern Music, or-| 
gan of the League of Composers. 
Mr. Reich was the author of the) 
Guide to ‘‘Wozzeck’’ printed in| 
translation by Modern Music at the | 
time Berg’s earlier opera was pre-| 
sented here. | 





Dr. Koussevitzky is expected to | 
bring the ‘‘Lulu’”’ excerpts to New | 
York for performance here in/| 
April. 


For the seventh concert of its 
Carnegie Hall series, to be given 
the night of March 26, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy, has announced a 
program consisting of the chorale 
and fugue in D minor by Zemach- 
sen; symphony No. 1, in E minor, by 
Sibelius; the Caillet arrangement of 





Bach’s Choralvorspiel ‘‘Herzlich 


thut mich verlangen,’’ Stravinsky’s | 


‘‘Fireworks,’’ Berlioz’s ‘‘Queen 
Mab’”’ scherzo and Ravel's “La 
Valse.’’ José Iturbi will conduct 


the concert on April 16. 
A chorus of 400, to include the 


chorus of the Metropolitan Opera, 


that of the Art of Musical Russia 


and the New York Oratorio Society, | 


will be used for the finale of the 
third act of Wagner’s ‘‘Meister- 
singer’’ at. Walter Damrosch’s 


Golden Jubilee performance, to be 


given at the Metropolitan Opera 


House on the evening of April 12. 
Including soloists, 


ballet, trumpet- 
ers and soliders, there is a promise 
of nearly 500 persons on the stage. 


The Metropolitan Opera Associa- 


tion is to pay a return visit to the 
|'Mosque Theatre, Newark, on Thurs- 


day evening, March 28, for the bene- 


fit of the Newark Milk Fund. Lily 
|Pons, Martinelli and Bonelli will 


appear in Donizetti’s ‘‘Lucia.”’ 


|Ticket reservations are in charge of | Lalo’s 
| The 
‘Street, Newark. 


Contemporary, 605 Broad 


strumental music commemorating 
the 250th anniversary of the birth 
of Bach and Handel. 


A new string quartet, as yet un- 
named, has been formed under:the 
sponsorship of Mrs. Matthew John 
Whittall of Boston and has been re- 
hearsing in New York. The mem- 
bers are Louis Krasner, first violin; 
Nicolai Berezowsky, second violin; 
Nicholas Moldavan, viola, and 
Joseph Schuster, ’cellist. Beginning 
May 1, rehearsals will be held in 
Vienna. The quartet will return to 
America in the Autumn and estab- 
lish headquarters in Washington. 





Now in its third season, the Bir- 
mingham Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Dorsey Whittington, 
will present William L. Dawson's 
Negro Folk Symphony No. 1 at its 
'concert on April 2, the last of its 
| regular series. This will be the first 
| hearing since performances of the 
| symphony in Philadelphia and New 





| Stokowski, and it will be of special 
\interest in Alabama, as the com- 
| poser is a native of that State. 
|Ottokar Cadek, concertmaster of 
‘the orchestra, will be soloist in 
‘Symphonie Espagnole.’’ 
Concerts of this orchestra, which 


| aims to function as a civic project, 


| York under the baton of Leopold | 





| their 





| are given in the municipal audi- 


for an heir, which he can never 
have. ‘ Ridiculed, he wreaks his im- 
potent spite on his young wife, 
Mita, blaming her for their child- 
lessness and finally throwing her 
out. Tuzza and her scheming 
mother, with an eye on Uncle Si- 
mon’s wealth, fake up a seduction 
and then accuse him of the coming 
child. A prey to his fixed idea, the 
old man believes and is about to 
accept the frame-up; he will pro- 
claim the child as his own. But 
in the meantime the irresistible Li- 
ola has profited by Mita’s despair. 
The conniving Zia Gesa helped con- 
vince her that a child, no matter 
by whom, would solve the situation 
beautifully. At the happy prospect 
Simon closes an eye and takes her 
back, proud to point to his pater- 
nity and even glad (in true Piran- 
dello style) to convince himself of 
it. In the original play the thwarted 
Tuzza in revenge tries to stab her 
real seducer, but fails and remains 
disgraced. In reducing the play to 
a libretto, Arturo Rossato, conven- 
tional ‘‘uomo di teatro,’’ thought 
such a bitter dénouement would 
never do for the opera stage. So 
he gave it a Hollywood ending, in 
which Liola and Tuzza are recon- 
ciled through the good offices of 
Uncle Simon, who pays their wed- 
ding expenses, while all live happily 
ever afterward. In so doing, the 
real point and savor of the piece 
are largely lost, and it is no wonder 
that Pirandello has disowned this 
operatic ‘‘Liola.’’ The essence of 
his subtle character study defied 
operatic treatment. 


* * * 


In the lack of a true dramatic 
line translatable in music (at least 
by a composer of Mulé’s tempera- 
ment), and failing even an inti- 
mate lyric atmosphere deriving 
from the plot (some relatively brief 
moments excepted), the musician’s 
only alternative was to play up the 
externals, the background, the 
picturesque episodes of the action, 
bringing them to the fore and 
creating through them a lyric cli- 
mate. The librettist had already 
helped him with the choreographic 
ending. Obviously, in such a lyri- 
cizing of the subject, there was the 
constant danger of discord, or at 
least of disproportion, between psy- 
chological analysis and piquant di- 
version, between substance and 
color. 


In this respect, the average spec- 











tator of ‘‘Liola’’ has an advantage 


over the critic, since he can more | 


easily ignore the Pirandello play (if | 
he ever heard of it) and accept | 


Stalian Composer’s Three-Act Comedy, ‘Liola,’ After Play by 
Pirandello, Has World Premiere at San Carlo Oper2 


ing the Pirandellian acridity, while ~ 
the orchestra is rich in comic or 
dramatic underscorings. Certain 
genre scenes, such as the gossip of 
the women folk and the give and 
take of petty quarrels, are achieved 
with highly’ effective realism. 
Strophic song and declamation al- 
ternate in about equal measure, 
and each personage is well char- 
acterized in the score. 


It is in Act III (conventional fi- 
nale excepted) that the composer 
has best rendered the spirit of the 
drama, and has achieved his best 
unity; the music here is more con- 
cise,, more essential, the parlato 
clearer and the dramatic tension 
higher, thanks also to the greater 
rapidity of the action. There are 
many pages of notable beauty, such 
as the woman’s song of the open- 
ing saturated with melancholy 
poetry. The finale—we must ac- 
cept it—provides, of course, a fine 
opportunity for a brilliant, ani- 
mated and strongly rhythmic end- 
ing, which Mulg exploits to the 
full. The Neapolitan audience sim- 
ply exploded with joy; it is not for 
nothing that they live under the 
shadow of Vesuvius! The cast was 
good. Augusto Ferrauto, tenor, 
was a fittingly stout-lunged Liola, 





Novelties in Rome. 
ROME, Feb. 24, 1935. 

EVERAL Italian symphonic nov- 
S elties of interest have lately 

been heard at the Augusteo. 
Gino Marinuzzi presented his own 
‘‘Prelude and Prayer,’’ written in 
memory of his son. It bears the 
mark of intimate personal experi- 
ence. The prelude, in turn mourn- 
ful and anguished, is followed by a 
prayer (for soprano) of broad me- 
lodic line, expressing the bitterness 
of human grief placated at last in 
serene resignation and religious 
hope. The prayer, in particular, is 
of admirable purity and expressive 
power; with Maria Caniglia as solo- 
ist, it so deeply moved the Augus- 
teo audience that an encore was ex- 
acted. 

Giovanni Salviucci’s ‘‘Sinfoniax~ 
Italiana’’ is more properly a con- 
cert overture; it consists of two 
movements, adagio and allegro. 
The piece is distinguished by two 
fundamental characteristics, struc- 
tural solidity and rhythmic vigor. 
Within the severely disciplined con- 
tours of a terse contrapuntal archi- 
tecture, Salviucci unleashes a red- 
blooded Dionysian urge that electri- 
fied his Roman hearers and brought 
resounding acclaim. 


Another of Rome’s (and not only 


libretto and score only for what | Rome’s) fanatical favorites—Loren- 


they pretend to be. The reaction of | 
the Neapolitan public, as revealed 
in bursts of applause after sali- 
ent numbers, leaves no doubt as to 
their acceptability to the man in| 
the street. , | 








It is fairly well known that Mule | 
has always been deeply enamored | 
of his island’s folk music, so typi- | 
cal and picturesque, and that this | 
special flavor is the most interest- | 
ing aspect of his compositions. | 
Mule has never made a liberal use| 
of the native folk motives, but | 
after a thorough assimilation of 
characteristics and _ spirit, 
creates originally in the same style. 
Or, more precisely, this re-elabo- 
rated Sicilian folk idiom forms the) 
colorful basis of an individual lyric | 
language of his own of unmistak- 





|for double chorus. 


zo Perosi—returned to the concert 
platform, after nine years’ absence, 
to conduct a benefit program. The 


| chief item was a ‘‘Te Deum,’’ Don 


Lorenzo’s most recent work, scored 
Its most inter- 
esting feature is the juxtaposition 
of the Gregorian theme with a 
polyphonic echo of the same theme. 
Other Perosi excerpts and sacred 
music of Palestrina, von Hassler, 
Aichinger, Victoria, Casini and 
Bach completed the program. The 
popular priest composer received 


'an enthusiastic ovation. 


* * + 


The city of Bari enjoyed the un- 
usual spectacle of an opera pre 
miére when Umberto Balestrino’s 
two-act ‘‘Flora’’ was successfully 
launched at the Teatro Petruzzelli 


The Berkshire Symphonic Festi- 
val, inaugurated last year, will be 
given again in the coming Summer, 
with Dr. Henry Hadley as_ con- 
ductor and with the orchestra in- 
creased. from sixty-five to eighty- 
five musicians. This was decided 
at a meeting of the trustees last 
week and dates were fixed as Aug. 
8, 10 and 11. Concerts again will 
be held on the Hanna Farm, Stock- 
bridge, Mass. Miss Gertrude Rob- | 
inson-Smith is president of the fes- | 


tival corporation. | 





Dr. Howard Hanson, director of 
the Eastman School of Music, will 
conduct a group of players from 
the Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, with John McCormack and 
Carl Weinrich as soloists, in the 
opening concert of the Spring Fes- 
tival of Chamber Music to be given 
at the Library of Congress on 
April 7, 8 and 9. The program 
will be made up of vocal and in- 





torium at popular prices, 


Readers will find new points of 
view in the magazine Music Van- 
guard, of which the opening issue, 
for March-April, 1935, is now avail- 
able. The publication gives first 
place to an illuminating article of 
twelve pages by Lawrence Gellert 
on ‘‘Negro Songs of Protest in 
America,’’ which the author col- 
lected throughout the South and 
which he believes ‘‘await but the 
composer who knows how to em- 


|ploy them for great American sym- 


phonies of the future.’’ In the 
same issue, Hanns Eisler writes on 
the ‘‘Workers’ Music Movement in 
Germany,’’ Charles Seeger con- 
tributes a ‘‘Preface to All Linguis- 
tic Treatment of Music’’ and Aaron 
Copland adds ‘‘A Note on Young 
Composers.’’ Music Vanguard may 
be addressed through P. O. Box 
99, Station D, New York, N. Y¥. 





Felix Salmond, ’Cellist, Who Will Be Heard 
in Recital at Town Hall on Next Saturday 


Evening. 





Nelson Eddy, American Baritone, Appearing 
in His Only New York Recital This Season 





Virgil Apger. 


at Town Hall Today. 


Frederic Baer, Baritone Soloist Wednesday 
Night With the Oratorio Society of New 


York, at Carnegie Hall. 


' able locale. ' 
| eo. @4 
| The present score is a good ex- 
ample of a rustic canvas from the 
standpoint of specific folk char- 
acter, expressed with modern sensi- 
bility and technique. It exhales the 


last. 
It is the most interesting aspect of 
the work. The carefree Liola here 
becomes a singer of stornelli, now 
exuberant, now sarcastic in mood, 
and the other personages have also 
been lyricized as far’ as possible. 
Not only the vocal line, but the 
orchestral web at all appropriate 
points is arabesqued with the typi- 
cal rhythms, 
turns of the island. 
local color. Though missing, 
purposely avoiding, 
essence of the play, he has none 
the less aimed to follow the action 
closely in all its episodical detail. 
Thus we have abundant caricatural 
and grotesque touches, well reflect- 


aroma of rural Sicily from first to | 
And this is no. small merit. | 


modes and melodic | 


But Mulé has given us more than | 
or | 
the cerebral | 


last week. The libretto, by the com- 
| poser’s brother, Silvio, is a tenuous 
| rustic canvas of idyllic atmosphere, 
| the locale is Tuscany at the roman- 
'tic dawn of the past century. A 
| young peasant (tenor, naturally) is 
torn between a sensual passion 
(Rosa) and pure love (Flora). 
Umberto Balestrino is an avowed 
| partisan of traditional Italian mel- 
odrama, and has made no effort 
to depart from the accepted canons 
of a half-century and more ago. 
The public of Bari (and not only 
of Bari) remains tenaciously at- 
tached to melody. According to La 
Gazzetta del Mezzogiorno, this 
young Pugliese has given it to them 
in generous measure and with in- 
stinctive spontaneity. From begin- 
ining to end, the modest little score 
is reported to sing with broad and 
fluent melodic abandon. The mood 
is prevalently lyric, but on occasion 
takes on an accent of passion, with- 
‘out rhetorical emphasis, so it is 
| claimed. Enrica Alberti was a ro- 
mantic Flora, and Pasquale de An- 
gelis conducted. 








COOLIDGE CONCERTS ON COAST 





chamber works, to be given 

in June and July in connection 
with the Summer season of music 
at the University of California and 
under the auspices of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge, have been 
arranged by the Kroll-Britt-Sheri- 
dan Trio, the members of which are 
William Kroll, violin; Horace Britt, 
‘cello, and Frank Sheridan, piano. 
These players will be assisted by 
two members of the Kroll Sextet, 
David Mankowitz, violin, and Leon 
Barzin, viola; also by Pierre Lam- 
bert, horn; P. Perrier, clarinet; 
Nathan Firestone, viola, and War- 
wick Evans, ’cello. 

The first program on June 17 will 
include the F major quintet for 
strings, Op. 88; the G minor piand 
quartet, Op. 25, and the G major 
quintet for strings, Op. 111. The 
second program, June 20, will in- 
clude the C minor string quartet, 
Op. 51, No. 1; the A minor string 
| quartet, Op. 51, 


Fy) chan programs of Brahms’s 





made up of the F minor sonata for 
piano and clarinet, Op. 120, No. 1; 
the B flat major string quartet, Op. 
67, and the clarinet quintet in F 
minor, Op. 115. The fourth pro- 
gram, June 27, will embrace the B 
flat major sextet for strings, Op. 
18; the B major trio, Op. 8, and the 
G major sextet, Op. 36. 

The first of four programs in July 
will be given on July 1 and will 
present the E flat sonata for piano 
and clarinet, Op. 120, No. 2; the A 
major piano quartet, Op. 26, and 
the A minor trio for piano, clarinet 
and ‘cello, Op. 114. On July 4 the 
program will comprise the G minor 
piano quartet, Op. 60; the G major ~- 
violin sonata, Op. 78; the E flat 
major trio, Op. 40. The concert on 
July 8 will be devoted to the A 
major violin sonata, Op. 100; the F 
major ‘cello sonata, Op. 99, and 
the C minor trio, Op. 101. The 
eighth and concluding program on 





No. 2, and the| 


July 11 will present the E minor 
’cello sonata, Op. 38; the D minor: 


piano quintet in F minor, Op. 34. | violin sonata, Op. 108, and the C 


The third program, June 24, will be 


major trio, Op. 87. 
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PROGRAMS OF THE WEEK 





Gala Performance as Testimonial to Gatti- 
Casazza—Revival of ‘Tosca’ 


USICAL events of the week 
include a special gala per- 
formance at the Metropoli- 
tan ‘Tuesday evening in 
commemocation of Mr. Gatti-Ca- 
sazza’s final season there; the an- 
nual presentation of Bach’s B minor 
Mass by the Oratorio Society of 
New York and the fifth and last of 
a series of concerts by the National 
Orchestral Association and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch at Town Hall. 
Complete opera and concert pro- 
grams for the current week follow: 


Metropolitan Opera. 


‘“‘Tohengrin,’’ Monday evening. 


Flagstad and _ Branzell, and 
Messrs. Melchior, Schorr, Hofmann and 
Cehanovsky; Bodanzky conducting. 


Special gala performance (fare- 
well to Mr. Gatti-Casazza), Tuesday 


evening. 

Mmes. Pons, Flagstad, Bori, Rethberg, 
Rosa Ponselle, Swarthout, Vettori, Falco, 
Clark and Petina, and Messrs. Martineilt, 
Melchior, Gandolfi, Borgioli, Pinza, Te- 
desco, D’Angelo, Picco, Crooks, De Luca, 
Paltrinieri, Rothier, Bada and Schorr. Con- 
ductors, Bellezza, Panizza, Hasselmans, 
Bodanztty and Setti. Excerpts from * ‘Lucia,’ 
“‘Otello,”’ “Norma,’ ‘‘Manon’’ and ‘‘Die 
Walkuere.’ 


Pottten et Mélisande, 


day evening. 

Mmes. Bori, PDalossy and Bourskaya, and 
Messrs. Johnson, Pinza, Rothier and Ana- 
pian; Hasselmans conducting. 


“Tosca,’”’? special matinee, Thurs- 


day. 

Mmes. Lehmann and Petina, and Messrs. 
Crooks, Tibbett, D’Angelo, Malatesta, 
Bada. Cehanovsky and Picco; Bellezza con- 
ducting. 


‘Die Walkuere,’’ Thursday eve- 


ning. . 

Mmes. Flagstad 
(Bruennhilde), Branzell, 
Besuner, Falco, Petina, Bourskaya. Vettor 
and Doe, and Messrs. Melchior, Schorr and 
List: Bodanzky conducting. 

‘“‘Lakmé,”’ Friday evening. 

Mmes. Pons, Swarthout, Clark, Falco and 
Fle.er, and Messrs. Martinelli, De Luca, 
Rothier, Paltrinieri, Ananian, Windheim 
and Atigiass. Miss De Leporte and Messrs. 
Rohde and Levinoff will dance and Mr. 
Hasselmans wil! conduct. 

‘‘Bohéme,’’ Saturday matinee. 

Mmes. Bori and Morgana, and Messrs. 
Jagel, De Luca, Pinza, Altglass, Picco, 
Malatesta and Ananian; Bellezza conduct- 
ing. 

‘‘Gioconda,’’ Saturday night. 

Mmes. Jacobo, Carmela Ponsella and 
Swarthout, and Messrs. Martinelli, Borgiol, 
Lazzari, Gandolfi, D’Angelo, Paltrinieri and 
Gabor; Panizza conducting. 

At tonight’s ‘‘opera concert’’: 

Mmes. Flagstad, Mary Moore (debut), 
Rethberg, Branzell and Falco, and Messrs. 
Althouse, Jagel, Martini, Tedesco, Borgtoli 
and Pinza will sing. Messrs. Cimara and 
Petietier will conduct. 


Mmes. 


’” 


Wednes- 


(Sieglinde), Ldungbers 
Manski, We 


Russian Opera, Mecca Temple. 


‘“‘Pique Dame,’’ Friday evening. 
Mmes. Eustis, Malkin, Fedora, Bonar, 
Layounoff, Hawkins and Shwedova, and 
Messrs. Velikanoff, Slepoushkin, Bakla- 
noff.’ Ivantzoff, Tcherkassky, Soustroeff, 
Vitis and Gorlenko. Conductor, Eugene 
Fuerst: dancers, Irina Vestova and Georges 
Chatice. 


Hippodrome Opera. 
‘“T) Trovatore,’’ tonight. 


Monti-Gorsey, gee yer and Marel, 
De Renzo, Daneciscio, Ruisi 
Conductuwr, Alber lini. 


Destino,’’ 


hime: 
and 
anu 

‘“Korza del 
evcning. 
" “hi gueg ** 
**Madama 
evening. 


47 ~~ - 
SIESSTIs. 


=Orvinhs, rivu Bacco. 


Saturday 


Butterfly,’ next Sunday 


Manhattan Opera. 
‘‘Pacliacci’’ and ‘‘Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,’’ Manhattan Opera House, 
Saturday evening. 
santo. 


Concerts Today. 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
tra, Carnegie Hall, 3 P. 
ductor, Toscanini; 
Horowitz, piano. 
itt 
Allegro molto, from Serenade in D major; 


Piano ‘Cone erto No. 1, in D minor; Sym- 
phony No. 3, in F major. 


Orches- 
M. Con- 


All-Brahms’ pro- 


Nelson Eddy, 
Hall, 3 P. M. 


Invocazione di Orfeo, from ‘‘Euridice’’.Peri | 


Chi Vuole Inaamorarsi Scarlatti 
Munasterio 
L’Incontro 
Pauvre Martyr Obscur 
Clair de Lune 
Flamme de 1l’Amour 


Santoliquido 
Paladilhe 


Au Pays 


Group of DT Dc ekewceeececvess Erich Wolff 


Group of English Songs. ..Coleridge-Taylor, 


Davis, 


Esther DeMott, soprano,. 
Marion Purbeck, contralto, 
recital, the Barbizon, 4:30 P. M. 


Charles Heinroth, free organ re- 
cital, Great Hall of the College of 
the City of New York, 4 P. M. 


Mary Stewart, song recital, Free- 
mantel Salon, 171 West Fifty-sev- 
enth Street, 5 P. M. 


7 eR 
Sofia Levine, song recital, 
Hall, 8:30 P. M. 


Program of operatic excerpts and songs 
in English, Russian, Italian and Hebrew. 
Composers include Handel, Catalani, Ala- 
leona, Respighi, De Meglio, Dobkin, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Binder, Tchaikovsky, 
Rachmaninoff, Gretchaninoff, Kashevaroff, 
Denza, Ware, Taubert, Head and Kountz. 


Town 


Ernest Hutcheson, piano recital, 
Washington Irving High School, 
8:30 P. M. 


Egon Petri, benefit piano recital, 
Music School Settlement Auditori- 
“um, 55 East Third Street, 8:15 P. M. 


Stradivarius Quartet, the Play- 
house, 466 Grand Street, 8 P. M. 
Concert sponsored by the Music 
School of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment. 


Marjorie Fulton, violin recital, 
Educational Alliance Auditorium, 
8:30 P. M. 


Monday, March 18. 
Emma Otero, song recital, Town 
Hall, evening. 


An excerpt from Bellini’s ‘‘La Sonnam- 
bula’’ will open the program to be followed 
by a group of songs by Bach, Schubert, 
Schumann and Robert Franz, and the Mad 
Scene from Thomas’s ‘‘Hamiet.’’ The 
fourth and fifth groups will include Spanish 
songs by de alla, Lecuona, Guetary, 
Crrueca, Ponce and Alonso, in addition to 
two ‘aiksongs. 

Free orchestral concert, _ ae 8 
- H. A., Ninety-second Street and 
Lexington Avenue, evening. Con- 
ductor, A. W. Binder; § soloist, 


Frances Sebel, soprano. 


William Kroll, violin; Joseph 
Schuster, ’cello, and Frank Sheri- 
“dan, piano; David Mannes Music 
School, evening. 


Tuesday, March 19. 
Musical Art Quartet, Town Hall, 
evening. Assisting artist, Mischa 


Levitzki, piano. 


Quartet in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2. ..Haydn | 





next Sunday afternoon. | 


Conductor, Colo. 


‘ductor, 


soloist, Vladimir | 
' Fugue for violins 





song recital, Town, 


' Seven Variations on 





Dunhill and Jensen | 


and , Overture, 


joint | 
: | Overture 





rahms 


Vernon de Tar, piano recital, Cal- 
vary Hall, 61 Gramercy Park 
North, 8:15 P.M. 


Jascha Gurewich, saxophone re- 
cital, Barbizon-Plaza, 8:30 P.M. 


Lecture-recital, ‘‘The Modern Bal- 
let,’’ Olin Downes, lecturer; the 
Monte Carlo Ballet Russe; Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, 8:15 P.M. 


Aurora’s Wedding Tchaikovsky 
Petrushka Stravinsky 


Amelia Braddock, 
Steinway Hall, 8:30 P. M. 


Wednesday, March 20. 


Oratorio Society of New York, 
Carnegie Hall, 7:30 P.M. Conduc- 
tor, Albert Stoessel; soloists, Helen 
Jepson, Frederick Jagel, Rose 
Bampton and Frederic Baer. Hugh 
Porter, organ; Alfred M. Green- 
field, cembalo. 
> MO BIROD. sik ancecisecsseans J. 8. Bach 


Fordham University Glee Club, 
Town Hall, evening. Conductor, 
Frederic Joslyn. 


Program of compositions by Morley, 
Palestrina, Gavaert, McMurrough, Taylor, 
Parker, Work, Harris, Koshetz, Herbert, 
Joslyn, Clokey, Taubert and Wagner. 


Thursday, March 21. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra, Carnegie Hall, 8:45 P. M. Con- 
ductor, Werner Janssen; soloists, 
Philharmonic String Quartet. 


Overture to ‘‘The Occasional Oratorio,’’ 


Hande} 
Concerto for String Quartet and e-em 
based on Concerto Grosso, -Op. 
Handel- iseanaden 
(First Time.) 
Symphony No. 2, in D ave td 


Friday, March 22. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra, Carnegie Hall, 2:30 P. M. Con- 
ductor, Werner Janssen; soloists, 
Philharmonic String Quartet. 
Repeating Thursday evening’s program. 


Beethoven 


Paris Instrumental Quintet, Town 
Hall, evening. 
Sonata for flute and strings 
Conversation galante et amusante, 


Guillemain 
Roussel 


Scarlatti 


Sergei and Marie Radamsky, song 
recital, assisted by the Radamsky 
Vocal Quartet and the Pierre 
Degeyter String Quartet, Manhat- 
tan Opera House, evening 

Program will include Operatic arias and 
folksongs of the Soviet Union. 

Richard Buhlig, all-Bach piano 
recital, New School for Social Re- 
search, 8:30 P. M, 


Willem Durieux, ’cello, and Ellen 
Edwards, piano; Greenwich House 
Music School, 8:30 P. M. 


Saturday, March 23. 
National Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor, and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, piano; Town Hall, 
afternoon. 


| ne Svmphoniques 
‘oncerto in B flat minor 

Sereeneue 

Concerto in C minor 


Franck 
Tchaikovsky 
Strauss 


Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra, Carnegie. Hall, 8:45 P. M. Con- 
Werner Janssen (Students’ 
concert), 


Overture to ‘‘The Occasional wcaoueaie 


iande! 
Dubensky 

Overture, Scherzo and Finale, Op. 52, 
Schumann 


Symphony No. 2, in -D major Beethoven 


Felix Salmond, ‘cello recital, as- 
sisted by Boris Goldovsky, piano, 
Town Hall, evening. 


Adagio from Toccata in C major 

Sicilienne Veracini-Salmon 

a theme of Mozart 
from ‘‘The Magic -Fiute’’ Beethoven 

Suite No. 1, in G major.........s+ee-- Bach 

Sonata No. 2, in F major, Op. 99...Brahms 

Larghetto ‘ Lamentoso Godowsky 


Free Orchestral Concert, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, 8 P. M. 
Conductor, David Mannes. 


‘‘A Life for the Tsar’’....Glinka 

2, Brahms 

‘‘A Midsummer 
Dream” Mendelasonn 

Concerto in D minor for two solo yiolins 
and string orchestra 

Waltzes from ‘‘Der Rosenkavalier,’ 

Richerd Strauss 


Symphony No. 


Next Sunday, March 24. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra, Carnegie Hall, 3 P. M. Conduc- 
tor, Werner Janssen. 


Sinfonie, the Cantata, 
Seele’’ (No. 35 
Music for a Scene from Shelley ‘finet 
time) Samuel Barber 
Overture, aaree a6 Finale 
Ss mphony ‘*From 
forld’’ 


from **Gelst ape a. 


Frank Sheridan, piano recital, 


Town Hall, 3 P. M. 


Dalies Frantz, piano recital, Town 
Hall, evening. 


Free Concerts by the Concert 
Division of the Emergency Relief 


Bureau: 
Today. 


Greenwich Sinfonietta, American Museum 
of Natural History, 2 P. M. Conductor, 
Gerald McGarrahan; soloist, Anna Pinto, 
harp and Mortimer Rapfogel, flute. 
asdu’s Symphony No. 9 in C minor and 
works by Mozart, Mary Howe, Herbert and 
Cowell. 

Bronx Symphony Orchestra, Bronx County 
Building, 3:30 P. M. Conductor, Franco 
Autori; guest conductor, Francis Bueben- 
dorf; soloist, Dora Maddow, soprano. 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 4; arias from 
‘‘Marriage of Figaro,”’ ‘‘Faust’’ and works 
by Tchaikovsky and Gliere. 

Brooklyn Symameny Orchestra, 
Museum, 4 Conductor, 
Clifton; soloist, George Britton, 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 
Daniel G. Mason and Berlioz. 

New York Civic Orchestra, — A 
of New York, 23d Street and 
Avenue, 8:30 P. M. Conductor, Eugene 
Plotnikoff; soloist, Selma Kramer, piano. 
Mendelssohn’ s Sy mphony No. 3 in A minor; 
Brehms’s Concerto No. 2 in B flat major; 
Strauss’s Kaiser Waltz. 


Monday. 
Manhattan Concert Band, Educational 
Ailiance, 8 P, M. Conductor, Chester W. 
Smith 

Tuesday. 
West Side 


Brooklyn 
Chalmers 
baritone. 
works by 


College 
xington 


— 
Chelsea Singers, 
School, 12:20 P. M 
New York State a fe Band, Stuyve- 
sant High School, 8:30 P. M. Conductor, 
Rocco Magri, 


Wednesday. 


New York Civic Orchestra, American 
Museum of Natural History, aP. M Con- 
ductor, Franco Autori, Prahms’s See 
‘Academic Regma Beethoven's Sym- 
phony No. in C minor; Debussy’s Petite 
Suite and Veneers excerpts from ‘Die 
Meistersinger.’’ 

Municipal meme Symphony, Roerich 
Museum, 8:30 P. M. Conductor. Jacques 
Gottlieb; soloist, Sylvia Graszszini, soprano. 
Works by Rossini, Mozart, Rimsky- orsa- 
koff, Young, Huarte and Massenet. 

preskiye Symphony Orchestra, McMillin 

eatre, Columbia University, 4:30 P. M. 
te ante Shy Chalmers Clifton; soloist, Henry 


Vocational 


song recital, | 





PORE ee os 

Apeda, N. Y. 

Sofia Levine, Soprano, in 

Debut Song Recital at Town 
Hall This Evening. 








Apeda, N. Y. 
Emma Otero, Appearing. To 
morrow at Town Hall in 
Season’s First Recital Here. 





Levine, piano. Works by Bach, Douglas 
Moore, Debussy and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


Capitol Chamber Trio, Hunter College, 
8:30 P. M. 


New York State Symphonic a Evan- 
der Childs High School, 8:30 P. M Con- 
ductor, Rocco Magri. 


Friday. 


Greenwich Sinfonietta, 


Bronx County 
Building, 8:30 P. M 


Conductor, George A. 





Foster. Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto No. 
4; Beethoven's Symphony No. 8; works by 
Foster and Bizet. 

Manhattan Concert Band, 7ist Regiment 
eae 2 F 1:30 P. M. Conductor, hester 


Smith 
Saturday. 


Bronx Symphony Orchestra, 
Museum, 3 P. M. Conductor, Gerald Mc- 
Garrahan. Works by Gluck, Franck, 
Wagner and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


Brooklyn 





NOTES HERE 


AND AFIELD 





HE Dresden Kreuzchor, one of 

the best known boys’ choirs of 

Europe, will arrive on the 
Stuttgart a week from Monday and 
give its first American concert at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on 
the following day. Richard Wagner 
was once enrolled in this choir and 
Weber was at one time its con- 
ductor. Its history goes back seven 
centuries. At present it includes 
sixty-five singers between 10 and 19 
years old, all students of Holy Cross 
School in Dresden. 


With Chalmers Clifton conduct- 
ing, Douglas Moore’s ‘‘A Symphony 
of Autumn” will have its first New 
York performance on Wednesday 
afternoon by the Brooklyn Sym- 
phony at -McMillin Theatre of Co- 
lumbia University. The work was 
first played in 1931 at an American 
composers’ concert at Rochester 
under the direction of Dr. Howard 
Hanson and later by the Cleveland 
Orchestra, conducted by Nikolai 
Sokoloff. Henry Levine, pianist, 
will be soloist at Wednesday’s con- 
cert, playing Rimsky-Korsakoff’'s 
concerto in C sharp minor. 


Some recent artist guests at the 
White House in Washington have 
included Rosa Ponselle of the Met- 
ropolitan;. Galli-Campi, formerly of 
the Cincinnati Opera, and Lucille 
Collette, the New York violinist. 


Walter Scott, violinist, is to play 
an entire group of Kreisler’s newly 
acknowledged ‘‘original composi- 
tions’’ at a recital in Fuld Hall, 
Newark, tomorrow, under the aus- 
pices of the Newark Newspaper 
Guild. 


The Downtown Music School an- 
nounces new courses for the Spring 
term, starting April 1, to include 
history of music, C. Sands instruc- 
tor; orchestration, J. C. Richards 
instructor; two classes in composi- 
tion, C Sands and E. L. Swift in- 
structors. The registration office 
is at 799 Broadway, Room 531. 


A Bach-Handel program will be 
given by students at the New York 
College of Music on Friday eve- 
ning, for which admission cards can 


be obtained by addressing the sec- 
retary at the college. 


One week from tonight Fritz 
Reiner will conduct a performance 
in English of Rossini’s ‘‘Barber of 
Seville,’’ to be presented by the 
Curtis Institute of Music in the con- 
cert hall of the Juilliard School of 
Music. The audience will be an in- 
vited one. 


A composition by Schubert writ- 
ten for four hands at one piano, 
‘‘Divertissement & la Hongroise,’’ 
will be performed by Josef and Ro- 
sina Lhevinne at their joint recital 
in Town Hall on Friday evening, 


}Symphony Orchestra, 





March 29. This work was written 
by Schubert in 1818 at Zelesz, Hun- 
gary, while he was attached to the 
court of Graf Eszterhazy. 


In observance of the 250th anni- 
versary of Bach’s birth, the Chicago 
Symphony, conducted by Frederick 
Stock, will present an all-Bach pro- 
gram at its concerts on Thursday 
evening and Friday afternoon of 
this week. It will consist of suite 
No. 2 in B minor for strings and 
flute; concerto for three pianos and 
strings in C major, revised for mod- 
ern keyboard by Glenn Dillard 
Gunn; and the fugue in C minor, 
transcribed by Mr. Stock. Soloists 
will include Mischa Mischakoff, 
John Weicher, Mr. Gunn, Henry 
Weber and Vitaly Schnee. Nathan 
Milstein will be soloist next Sunday. 


A large student orchestra is being 
organized in Cincinnati with Alex- 
ander Blackman as_ conductor 





-one composer apiece. 





under the auspices of the Rudolph | 
Wurlitzer Company. A concert vio-| 
linist and pupil of the late Eugene | 


Gruenberg at the New England| 


Conservatory, Mr. Blackman also 


| 


FESTIVAL FOR CARLSBAD | 





VIENNA, Feb. 14, 1935. 
HIS year’s International Fes- 
tival of Contemporary Music 
will be held in Carlsbad. A 
decade has elapsed since the 


| festival took place in Czechoslova- 


kia. The chief events will be three 
orchestral and two chamber music 
concerts. Czechish composers to be 
represented are Pavel Borkovec, 
Alois Haba and Karel Haba; Ger- 
mans, F.. Finke, H. Feiertag and W. 
H. Suesskind; Slovak, Aloys Moyzes. 

Other contributors will be three 
British and three Austrians, two 
Poles, two Russians, two Belgians, 
two Hungarians and two Italians. 
France, Switzerland, the United 
States, Sweden, Holland and Yugo- 
slavia will be represented by only 
Among the 
more familiar names on the list are 
those of Ruggles, Ferroud, Schoen- 
berg, Dalla Piccola, Webern, Vladi- 
mir Vogel and Alban Berg. 

Berg by the way has just cele- 
brated his fiftieth birthday. In 
Vienna the event passed unobserved 
except for an evening of his compo- 
sitions given privately in the rooms 
of the Vienna Women’s Club. How- 
ever, the Austrian section of the 
International Society for New Music 
is planning a concert of Berg’s 
works in the somewhat more pro- 
fessional environment of the small 
hall of the Musikverein. On this 
occasion Vienna will get its first 
taste of music from ‘“Lulu’’— 
though, unfortunately, no orchestra 
will be on hand to reveal those fine 
pages recently heard in Berlin and 
in. Prague. The Prague soprano 
Julia Nessy is scheduled to sing 
Lulu’s aria. 

>. & | 

Although it may be questioned 
whether the greatest need of the 
musical world at the present mo- 
ment isa new biography of Brahms, 
there is every reason to greet with 
satisfaction the concise and ad- 
mirable life of the master by Karl 
Geiringer, lately published by the 
firm of Rudolf M. Rohrer of 
Vienna and Leipzig (an English 
version is to be brought out by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company). 

Dr. Geiringer, who is not yet 36, 
is custodian of the library and the 
museum of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde. Of the 325-odd pages 
of his new volume less than 200 are 
biographical, the remainder of the 
book being devoted to a discussion 
of Brahms’s compositions and to an 
account of the composer ‘‘as man 
and artist.”” What gives the bio- 


graphical part its particular value | 
and distinction is the use it makes | 
of a thousand or more letters to| 


studied composition with Chadwick. Brahms from people like the com- 





COMPOSERS OF OUR TIME 








To ‘xe Music Editor: 

During the last decade the Boston 
under the 
leadership of Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, has been interpreting the 
world’s finest music to an ever-in- 
creasing audience. The two series | 
of concerts on Monday 
and Tuesday afternoons supplemen- 
tary to the time-honored week-end | 





pairs are living evidence to this | 


broader appeal. Henry Lee Higgin- 
son, foster-father of the orchestra, 
would rejoice to see his work being 
carried on through the patronage 
and generosity of the orchestra’s 
growing legion of friends. 

Dr. Koussevitzky has been care- 
ful to vary his programs to suit 
the widely divergent tastes of his 
cosmopolitan audiences, It would 
be unfair to charge him with par- 
tiality toward any one nationalist 
group or with undue indulgence to 
the moderns. Every student of es- 
thetics knows that the life blood of 
art is evolution, expansion and 
change. Work in the fine arts 
throughout the ages has been the 
esthetic expression of a people's 
psyche. Observe the full-blown 
Wagnerian music drama coinciding 
with the rise of imperial Germany 
and the concurrent humiliation of 
France in 1870 expressed in a 
school of writers dubbed the Deca- 
dents. 

In today’s depression-weary world 
who are the composers’ great 
enough to envision and create noble 
works of musical art? Sibelius and 
Strauss are our only titans. Great 








OPERA. 








TONIGHT 


ALTHOUSE, JAGEL, MARTINI, 


Mon. ® LOHENGRIN: Fiagstad, nige _ 
chior, Schorr, Hofmann, Cehanoveky owlangky 
Tues, 8: LA PERFORMANCE 
Wed. 8. Pelleas et Melisande: Bori, Bourskaya,Da- 
lossy cue Pinza,Rothier,Ananian. Hasselmans. 
Thurs. 2. Special perf., see below... T 

Eve. 8 DIE WALKURE: Plagsiee co 


LEHMANN, CROOKS, TIBBET 
SEATS ON SALE NOW, 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


FLAGSTAD, RETHBERG, M. MOORE (debut), FALCO, BRANZELL 
ENTIRE METROPOLITAN ORCHESTRA. CIMARA. PELLETIER. 





AL PERFORM: 
THUR., MAR. 21—SPECIAL RE QUEST MATINEE at 2. 
BADA., BELLEZZA 
AT PRICES, $1-$1.50-$2-$3-$5 


at 8:30 
50c to 
$2.00 


GALA 
CONCERT 


TEDESCO, BORGIOLI, PINZA. 


nt ar eet Melchior, Schorr, List. Bodanzky. 

Fri, 8:30. Lakme: Lily Pons, Swarthout; ‘Martinelli, 
Deluca, Rothier, Paltrinier|, DeLeporte. Hasselinans., 
Sat. 2. BO E: Bori, Morgana; Jagel, De 
Luca, Pinza, Picco, Ananian, Malatesta. Bellezza, 
Eve.8. Gleeonda ($1-$4) :Jacobo,C. Ponselle, Swarth- 
out: aa bhai 1, Borgioli, Lazzari, Gandolfi, Panizsa. 


hee TOSCA 


eae a ee 





Tues., March 26, at 8—At the ane age | 
Bori; Crooks, De Luca, Cehanovsky, 








of Music, Brooklyn 

othier. Hasselmans. 

Seats at Academy of Music and Metropolitan Opera House 
KNABE PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 


MANON 











The Art of Musical Russia, Inc. presents 


PIQUE DAME 


Mecca Temple |Friday Evening 


55 St. bet. 6 & 7 Avs..| MARCH 22 at 8:00 
with) GEORGES BAKLANOFF | as Guest 
} BEATA MALKIN { Artists 
ivantzoff, Teherkassky, vompeams Stopouchkia, 
Vitis, Eustis, —% eva, Hawkins 
EUGEN UE Rr’ = Conduc 
Seats 50c to $2 at box office (CIrcie 7 7- 3590) 
& Room 1208, 113 W. 57th St. (CIrcle 7-4108) 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





IPPODROM 


he 48rd St. & 6th Ave. 


Chicago pera Company 
TRO A. SALMAGGI, Director 
TONIGHT 


TROVATORE 


soll Castagna, Derentro, Pandiscio 
Next Week Repertoire: Sat. Eve., FORZA 
DEL DESTINO; Sun. Mat., MOSES (by 
Popular 5 meal Sun. Eve.,. MADAME 


BUTTERFLY. 
Box Office 


then y 25c 50c 75c 99c MU. 2-9867 




















== Opens Sat. Eve., March 23=—=|& 
PAGLIACCI. 
DANCE RECITALS. 
BROOKLYN. 
Monte Carlo 


OPERA 
Spring Season of Populer Priced 
Cherus, Ballet, 
GUILD Theatre, W. 52 St. Sun. Eve., M 
—~NJOYMENT OF MUSIC SERIES™ 
Ballet Russe 


MANHATTAN fotise 
OPER, 13 rane 
Orchestra. 
Seats Now $2.20 to $1.10—-DANCE RECITAL 
Olin wnes, Commentator 
Tickets Now. Box Office. STerling 383-6700 


Sth St. & 8th Ave. BRyant 9-0681 
Regie oye 
Under direction Giuseppe Bamboschek 
Tues. Eve., March 19, at 8:15 
Le BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 











among the younger men are Ravel, 


Stravinsky, Prokofieff and perhaps | 


afew more. The rest of the stan- 
dard bearers seem lost in a fog of 
disillusionment. 


tO work it anew. With a perverted 


evenings | technique, they offer scores which | 


| assail our ears with atonality and 
cacophonic rhythms of _percus- 
sion. 

One hundred years hence, 
youthful descendants will study 
about the early twentieth century 


dencies illustrating a chaotic era. 
The names of Copland, Gruenberg, 
Honegger, Hindemith, &c., will be ' 


andexed among the thousands of | 
‘“‘also-rans’’—runners-up who could | 


not endure the test of time. 
FREEMAN FIELD BATES. 








They have aban-. 
doned melody for lack of patience | 


our | 


poser’s mother, Schumann, Buelow, | 


Grieg, Dvorak, Cornelius, Luise 
Dustmann, Mathilde Wesendonck, 
Georg Henschel, Strauss, Nikisch, 
Tausig, Ferdinand Hiller, Lachner, 
Liszt, d’Albert and a considerable 
number of other contemporary ce- 
lebrities—letters which Dr. Geiring- 
er recently came upon in his search 
for new Brahms material and 
which, for some reason, had been 
sealed up by a court order after the 
master’s death and then apparently 
forgotten. 

Some of these letters are of more 
biographical importance than oth- 
ers. But if they do not materially 
alter th. face of Brahmsiar his- 
tory they do afford various spe- 
cific advantages. One concrete ben- 
efit the author has been able to 
derive from their utilization is to 
set before the reader a picture of 
Brahms’s mother entirely different 
and vastly more treasurable than 
any heretofore provided. This new 
and endearing portrait would alone 
justify Dr Geiringer’s addition to 
the fairly ample Brahms literature. 
But there is not a little else of the 
sort, for in a sense these letters 
have colored and vitalized’his entire 
book. 

ae 

Wagnerians ought to be inter- 
ested in a letter written to Brahms 
by Mathilde Wesendonck, in which 
she offers to let him occupy the 
‘“‘green nest’’ on the Wesendonck 
estate in Zurich (in other words, 
Wagner’s famous ‘‘Asyl,’’ which he 
had to give up while at work on 
“‘Tristan’’) should he ever feel dis- 
posed to avail himself of the We- 
sendonck hospitality. If Brahms did 
not accept her invitation it was not 
for want of her urging. In another 
letter to the composer Mathilde 
wrote: ‘I should not wish to live 
in this century without at least ask- 
ing you in all friendly insistence 
to come and rest at our hearth- 
stone.’’ And not only did she send 
Brahms her poems with cordial 
dedications, but apparently thought 
it not in the least incompatible with 
her Wagnerian devotion to write to 
him: ‘“‘You know that I count you 
among the best and the most un- 
prejudiced men of our time.’’ 

Owing to the narrow spatial lim- 
its which Dr. Geiringer felt it 
necessary to set himself, it is per- 
haps inevitable that certain por- 
tions of the book—especially those 
that treat of the later years of 


'Brahms’s life—seem a trifle sketchy. 


As the biographical part has prof- 
ited by the author’s discovery of 
the new letters, so does his succinct 
discussion of the composer’s works 
benefit by his unrestricted access to 
certain manuscripts in archives of 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. 
Taken by and large, Dr. Geiringer’s 
book must be regarded as an indis- 
pensable adjunct to every well-ap- 


pointed Brahms library. Not one of | 
its least charms is the fluent, un- | 


adorned clarity of the author’s style. 


Vera Mitchell, who will sail for 
Europe on Wednesday to fill en- 
gagements on the Continent, will 





try only at the Pittsfield Festival 
Her appearance was 


Guy Maier, Louis Persinger and 
Herbert Witherspoon will each give 
lectures in methods and materials 
for teachers in the Juilliard Sum- 
mer School. 








MUSIC. 


| conclude her first professional sea- 
son in America with a return en-| 
| gagement today as soloist with the. 
National Symphony in Washington. | 
|She will repeat the Malipiero con-| 
certo and will also play in the Re-| 
spighi concerto for five instruments | 


|and orchestra, heard in this coun-| 
decline in taste and the barbarisms | 


accepted in the name of art, ten-/ Jast Autumn. 


| arranged by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
| Coolidge. 








MUSIC. 





Soloist: 
BRAHMS: Allegro molto, 


/PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 


ARTURO TOSCANINI, Conductor 


AT CARNEGIE HALL 
This Afternoon at 3:00 
VLADIMIR HOROWITZ, 


Piano Concerto No. 1 in D minor; Symphony No. 8 in F aoe 


Pianist 
from Serenade in D 





Thu 
Assisting Artists: 


HANDEL: Overture to “Th 


e Occasional 


(Ist performance in America) ; 


WERNER JANSSEN, 


rsday Eve., at 8:45; Friday Aft., 
PHILHARMONIC STRING 


String Quartet and Orchestra based on Handel 
age ee 


Conductor 


2:30 

UARTET 
SCHOENBERG: Concerto for 

Concerto Grosso, Op. 6, No. 7 

crmneent No. 2 in D major 


Oratorio”’; 





Saturda 
HANDEL: Overture to “ 
SCHUMANN: Rin Bila Occasiona 


ARTHUR JUDSON, Mer. 





~ 
Tickets $1.10 to $2.75. 


Eve., 
Oratecie’”s; DUBENSKY: Fugue for Violins; 
Scherzo, and Finale; BEE 


(Steinway Piano 
COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION OF COLU MBIA Lona me ne SYSTEM 
_— WN HALL THIS AFTERNOON at 3:00 


So EDDY 


= BARITONE 
tar of Concert, Opera, Radio and Screen 
Theodore Paxon at the Steinway. 


THOVEN: Symphony No, 2. 
BRUNO ZIRATO, Asst. Mgr. 





Judson Mat. 





ROGRAM: FRA 


“Development of the Piano Concerto” 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH smu. 


NATIONAL ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION 
LEON BARZIN, 


= Concert of ay Series: TOWN HALL—Saturday, March 23, 
NCK, TSCHAIKOVSKY, STRAU:! ANING! 


ENTIRE SERIES SOLD OUT 


(Steinway Piano) 


Conductor 


JSS, RACHMANINOFF’ 


No Tickets Available 





TOWN HALL NEXT £UN, EVE., 


FR 


Tickets at Box Office (Steinway) 


DALIES 


ANT Z 


BRILLIANT AMERICAN 


MARCH 24, at 8:15 


PIANIST 
Mgt. Evans & Salter 





TOWN HALIL—MON, 


EVE. 


FREDERICK J A G E. |. 


Leading Tenor Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


at 8:30, MARCH 25 


(Steinway) Judson Met. 





Tickets 40c to $2.75 


WILLMORE and POWERS (2 West 45th Street) present 
TOWN HALI—Saturday Evening, March 238, at 8:30 


SALMOND = 


Brahms F Major Sonata, with Boris Goldovsky, Pianist 
Ralph Angell at the Steinway Piano. 





(Columbia Records) 











TOWN HALL—NEXT SUNDAY Aft., 


Tickets, 


March 24, at 3; 2d Subscription Stans Rese Piano Recital 


‘SHERIDAN 


83c to $2.75 at Box Office. 


~~ Beethoven 


__Moussorgsky_ 


Mgt. Copley. a ee (Stelmwoan) teinway) 





Town _ 
Tues. 
Mar. a a 3 


RUTH REYNOLDS 


~ Mezzo | Soprano 
JOHN — at 

the Steinway 
(Mgt. Rh Copley) 











TOWN HALL OTTO 


TUES. EVE.., 
Mar. 26, at 8:30 


» SCHLAAFF-RIOTTE 


Two-Piano 
Program 
(Steinway 
Pianos) 
Mot. R. Copley 


ROBERT 





GUILD Thea., W. 





GUILD Thea., W. 52 St.—2 Dance Recitals—TONIGHT and Next Sun. Night at 8:45 


KREUTZBERG 


At the piano FRIEDRICH WILCKENS (Steinway). 


Mgt. F. Hawkins, 11 W. 42 8t. 











“The Great” 


Gieseking 


—Pianist— 


Only N. Y. Recital < Tale Geen Season 


TOWN MAR. 27 


HALL 


at 8:30. Tickets Now et 
Box Office. BRy. 9-9447 











BACH 


‘(B MINOR MASS) 


ORATORIO SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 
ALBERT STOESSEL, Conductor 
Soloists : 
*HELEN JEPSON *ROSE BAMPTON 
*FREDERICK JAGEL FREDERIC BAER 


*Metropolitan Opera an 
Carnegie Hall, Wed. Eve., Mar. 20, at 7:30 


Tickets at Box Off. or 113 W. 6&7 St. 
Steinway Piano 


Steinway Hall, res oe ' F ee 19 at 3:30 


BRADDOCK 


| Mezzo-Soprano (Steinway) Colledge Mat. 

















BROOKLYN. 
BROOKLYN ACADEMY of MUSIC 
Friday, March 22nd, 8:15 P. M. 
GALLI CAMPI, SOLOIST 
BROOKLYN ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 











FORSCH, Conductor 
In a a "Calsdentan Hospital "Ciinic. 














$8.80; FRONT BA 
Room 508, RCA Building. Seats 


mma 


TOWN HALL, 





NBC ARTISTS SERVICE announces 
THE COMPLETE PIANOFORTE SONATAS OF 


BEETHOVEN 


to be given by ARTUR 


SCHNABE LIS 


CARNEGIE HAL on 7 WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, 


UBSCRIPTION PRICE 
ORCHESTRA, —_ 15 ome $15.40; ORCHESTRA, balance, 612, 10; 
LCONY, first 4 rows in Sections Cc, D 
Balcony and entire rear balcony, $5.50. Checks 
assigned in order of application. 


TOWN HALL, TOMW (MONDAY) FEVE., at 


tero 


TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 19, PROMPTLY at 8:45 


Musical Art Quartet 


29 $7 kd 5, 12, 19, 26, 1936 


DRESS CIRCLE, 
, E, F, $8. 80; balance Front 
payable to National Broadcasting Co., 
(Steinway Piano) 


SONG EE CITAL 
Soprano 
FRANK LA FORGE ~™ 
t the 





at 8:30 


a 
Steinway Piano 





Assisting Artist 


Levitzki 


Pianist (Steinway) 





TOWN HAL} 


Par 


TOWN HALL 


Josef 


Rosina 


Pianists 


1S 


Friedm 


FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 22, — 22, at 8:30 


INSTRU- 
MENTAL 


i mC Dame 
se RIDAY EVEMIN 


LHEVINNE 


uintet 


Even @ Healy Lyon 6 Healy Harp 
29, at 8:30 


s Mental Qi 


NING, MAROH 29, at 8: 


(Baldwin Pianos) 





OWN HALL, SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 30, at 8 


IGNAZ 


ALL CHOPIN PROGRAM 
Stetgway Piano 


a fT) 





TOWN HALL 





Mario Cozzi 





MONDAY EVENING, AP i, at 8:80 


BARITONE 
Steinway Piano 











FIVE TIMES ONLY! 


before sailing on March 23rd 
S. HUROK Presents - 


Col. W. de Basil’s 
MONTE CARLO 


BALLET RUSSE 


FIVE NEW BALLETS 


Opening This Wed. Eve. 
Stravinsky’s ‘‘FIREBIRD” 
“BOUTIQUE FANTASQUE” 

“BAL” 


Choice Seats Still Available 


MAJESTIC THEATRE. 
44th St. W. of B’way CHI. 4-314! 








SOPRANO 


E 


TONIGHT at 8:30 
March 17th 
“CONCERT GUILD 
TOS at the Steinway 


L. 


TOWN HALL 

Sunday oe 
MGT. BROOK 

COENRAAD v. 











“STRICTLY A NEWSPAPER’’—Nothing 
else is so interesting as news—and 
The New York Times, strictly a news- 
paper, gives all the The line 
“Soecial to Tha New York Times’’ is 


the symbol of a news service compre- 


news. 


hensive, enterprising, reliable the world 


over.—Advt. 
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“I know I can teach you to play piano. relax and 
get fun from playing."” Kane has spent 15 years 
teaching adults to relax through music. They find 
his instruction a delightful acquisition, a new hob- 


by. Adults learn quickly NAT D. KANE 


and easily ne ele- 
mentary practicing 
160 WEST 73RD ST. 


eliminated. 


MILLO PICCO 


Baritone 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
Master of Singing 
Compiete training from beginner to success- 
ful career. Good voices given specia! con- 
sideration. Audition free by area anenad 
Moderate terms. Studio: Suite 328-330, H 
Dauphin, 126 W. 67th. Phone TRa. 7-22 


> IN ’ Ss 
‘VIRTUOSITY, playing in the ‘GRA 
MANNER’ with FIRE and SREADTH. 
recalls the school of ROSENTHAL and 
PADEREWSKI.’’—Boston Transcript 1/7/35 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. SU. 17-3300 


NATIONAL OPERA GUILD 


Complete Education 
VOICE - PIANO = SIGHT ‘SINGING 


at $1 Lessons 
Special) FAR TRAINING Dept. 
202 Riverside Dr. Riverside 9-0297. 


* ROBSARTE enor 


Teacher of many Met- 

po . ag Radio Stars $2.500 
im scholarships. Voices tried Mondays. 
Fridays gratis Hote: Woodward Cirele 7-2000. 


DISTINGUISHED CONCERT PIANIST. 
Individual Pianoforte Instruction, 
$5 per Month (4 lessons), usually 
320. Limited offer. Phone Sunday 
or Evenings, Riverside 9-0671. 


 Contralto, Soprano Wanted 
Established becateamting group, reorganiz- 
ing for next season, — amateurs con- 
sidered. ENdicott 2-05 


OURSE combining voice training 
6S ane reading; individual attention: 
social activities; very reasonable; worth- 
while. S8Us. 7-3577. 


a a chorus wanted; operatic train- 

ing; public performances; auditions 
Wednesday 5-8. Pro-Opera Guild, 160 West 
73d, 9E. 





























—Coaching, Sight 


ACCOMP ANYING Singing, instruction 


by a gentleman; moderate. ENdicott 2-7538. 


se tl EDUCATION “] 


BANJO 
VIOLIN: faye a 
PIANO ty 
ecucte A FREE 
MANDOLIN PRAC 
2 lessons <= —_ 2 oes month 
Sax: Clarinet: : Guitar 
Vocal: ’Cello: Prov +8 5 506 
All instructions semi-private. 


Weekly Flash: ‘‘Every N. Y. 8. M. Stu dent 
assured of one public performance annually.” 


a 
LESSON 





SI 
_ BROO KLYN 
Flatbush Ave. 


TTAN 
h St. 
220 West 80th St 
BRONX 
500 Willis Ave. 31-53 Steinway “Ave. 
810 E.Trement Ave. 
99! Southern Bivd. OPEN I to 10 P.M, 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JUILLIARD 
|SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 8 to August 16 


For catalog address 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director, 
Room 221B, 130 Claremont Ave., New York 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 


Singing and Radio School 
CLASS IN RADIO TECHNIQUE 


for singers, actors, announcers. School now 
in session. Complete course of 12 lessons 


for $35 
New York City. Circle 7-1787 


N. ¥. College of Music 


Oldest Music School in New York City 
114-116 East 85th St. (Chartered 1878) 
Carl Hein and Grace Spofford, Directors. 
Individual or class instruction in all 
branches for the*professiona] or layman. 
Special Dept. for Children. Catalogue. 


SALVATORE 


AVITABLE 


Teacher of Metropolitan Opera and many 
radio stars. Training complete, beginning 
to a successful career. Consideration SS 
good voices. Moderate terms. Expert advice 


about voices. 
1425 BROADWAY, N. Y. PENN. 6-2081 


ee F SCHOOL MUSIC & ARTS 


OLARSHIPS 
VOICE, PIANO eNO ALL INSTRUMENTS 
810 West 92nd Street SChuyler 4-4146 ~ 
987th Concert Thursday, March 2Zist 


MADRIGAL SOCIETY CHORUS announces 
: — nin a — Bey aan, kao ae 
raltos conce App 

817 Steinway Hall. 























G@RBRSE YW anane oon 


SINGING, COACH 
$21 WEST v4th ST. 








RIVERSIDE 9-1222 
GUITAR S?anish and Hawaiian Mandolin 
Geo. F. Smediey, 39 W. 91. 


“we desiring Church-Radic Positions taught 
Quick esults. Classes—Private. 
(26th 1 LUYSTER, 1425 B’way. PEnn. 6-2634 


$1.00—PIANO INSTRUCTION—$1.20 
Lessons given by ——  teacher-planiat at 
your home. E 269 T 








Lieder 
RHine- 


—German 
Specialty, 


and Banjo taught In all styles. 
ACCOMPANISTE 


Tel. SChuyler 4-9432. 
lander 4-0150, 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP (voice). Marguerite 
Potter, contralto. N. ¥. Madrigal Socie 
Auditions—apply Sec’y—817 Steinway 
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IN THE REALM OF ART: SPRING TIDE FLOODS GALLERIES 





THE ACADEMY’S DILEMMA 





What, Precisely, Does a Demonstration 
Such as This 110th Annual Signify? 


By EDWARD ALDEN JEWELL. 


T is indeed a pleasure to be 
able, at last, to speak not al- 
together with bleak despair of 
an Academy show. The 110th 
annual, which opened to the pub- 
lic on Wednesday at the American 
Fine Arts Building, there to remain 
until April 9, is by far the most 
stimulating Academy performance 
I have attended. Allusion was 
made in a previous review (March 
12) to the number of progressive 
non-academicians found contribut- 
ing to this year’s display. Fifteen 
of these independent outsiders were 
invited to send in work jury-free. 
Some of these canvases, together 
with a few of the more fortunate 
jury admissions and certain items 
by members or associate members 
of the aged Academy itself, help 
produce a showing that has much 
to recommend it to the attention of 
those of us who may not be in agree- 
ment with academic principles. 

Certainly the walls wear an un- 
wonted look, concession having 
gone actually so far as to sponsor 
the appearance of Peter Blume’s 
‘‘Parade.’’ This well-known piece 
of ‘‘modernism’’ was not, it is true, 
given a spot-light place on the 
honor wall of the Vanderbilt Gal- 
lery. In fact, it has been tucked 
away in an alcove of the South 
Gallery. Still the ‘‘Parade’’ is 
there—a bit self-consciously, I 
should say, proclaiming the Acad- 
emy’s determination to take a more 
liberal point of view. 

But with acknowledgment, friend- 
ly and cordial, #hat a real effort 
has been made in the new pro- 
gressive direction, and with a vote 
of approval for the augmented per- 
suasiveness of this year’s exhibi- 
tion, one yet feels compelled to pon- 
der its fundamental significance; to 
ask what, precisely, a demonstra- 
tion such as this means. For spe- 
cific comment there will not be; 
room until, perhaps, next Sunday. 


“ * * 


IRST we must set before us a' 
FR few facts regarding the roster 


of the show. A bewilderingly | 


populous jury of admission exam- 
ined, it was reported, some 1,800 
submitted works of art by non- 
academicians, and passed favorably 
upon sixty-three, as listed in the 
catalogue. In addition there were 
the fifteen artists invited to exhibit 
whatever they chose to send, with 
jury action waived. Here, by the 
way, are the names of the invited 
artists: George Biddle, Edward 
Bruce, Peter Blume, John Steuart 
Curry, Randall Davey, Guy Peéne 
duBois, Louis Eilshemius, Harry 
Gottlieb, Rockwell Kent, Reginald 
Marsh, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Ross 
Moffett, Henry E. Schnakenberg, 
Raphael Soyer and Francis Speight. 
That accounts for some seventy- 
eight paintings by non-academicians 
out of a total of 212. Sixty non- 
academicians out of a total of 
seventy-six figure in the sculpture 
department. This makes 138 non- 
academicians in all (fifteen of them 
invited) in the sections devoted to 
painting and sculpture, setting aside 
the print and architecture sections. 
The remaining works, 152 in all, are 
by N. A.’s and A. N. A.’s, who were 
privileged to send one work each, 
not subject to the action of the jury. 

With these figures in mind, we 
are now ready to ask ourselves: To 
what extent is this exhibition to be 
considered a complete and harmoni- 
ous expression of the National 
Academy and to what extent, also, 
is it to be considered an important, 
comprehensive report on the pres- 
ent status of American art? The 
two factors could conceivably be 
synonymous. Do they prove so? 

™ * - 


ELL, the National Academy, 

W it seems to me, finds itself 

tossed upon both horns of a 
dilemma for which there is but one 
reasonable solution. Though with 
thoroughly good intentions, the 
Academy has created an anomalous 
situation. Its more _ progressive 
members are eager to break with a 
backwardness, an esthetic bank- 
ruptcy, of long standing. They want, 
above all things, to see the National 
Academy accepted as a genuine, 
powerful leader in the realm of 
creative American art. But how do 
they go about it to achieve this end? 

To begin with, the jury is prodded 
to increased vigilance and vision. 
Then, as a master stroke of strat- 
egy, the little group of influential, 
independent artists, many or most 
of whom would not otherwise co- 
operate, is drawn in to bolster the 
effect. I said in an earlier notice 
that this didn’t amount just to 
camouflage; nor on second thought 
do I believe it quite does. The effort 
has been too manifestly sincere to 
warrant a rebuke such as last sea- 
son's Academy show invited and 
deserved. On the other hand, is it 
possible to decide that any deeply 
significant, fundamental change 
has resulted from even the expendi- 
ture of so much earnest effort? 
One fears not. : 

The fact remains that every mem- 
ber and every associate member of 
the Academy was free to pass upon 
the availability of his own work; 
and an exhibition of this restricted 
gize, more than half the items in 
which, unjuried, are by acade- 
micians, could scarcely be expected 
to represent a faithful, sufficiently 
comprehensive mirroring of the 
best in contemporary American 
art. 

Then what? What then is the 
remedy offered? For destructive 
criticism goes only half way. I 
have felt all along’ (and perhaps 


others have more or less shared 
this opinion) that it would be 
much better were the National 
Academy to stay strictly in its own 
back yard—or, to put the case with 
more dignity, were it to stand 
strictly upon its own specific and 
intrinsic merits. The National 
Academy is an established institu- 
tion, with membership carefully 
and, we are led to believe, search- 
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ingly regulated. Why should not. & 


the National Academy, when 


of its own elected members and 
associates, each of whom would, 
supposedly, be equipped to reflect 
the standards to which the Acad- 
emy is committed and, so far as his 
capacity will allow, the aims im- 
plicit in its goal? This might at 
least do away with much of the 


present anomaly. 
* 


* * 


of such a showing, they 
might then campaign to put in 


force a jury system applicable to| 


every member. And again, were 
this jury composed of artists with 
true vision, with a highly and se- 
curely developed sense of values, 
it could forbid the exhibiting of 
all those feeble relics of old-fogyism, 
those terrible examples of how not 
to paint and how not to sculpt, 
which, year after year, have ren- 
dered the term academism incalcu- 
lably a term of reproach. 

As I see it, the upshot of the 
whole matter is simply this: What- 
ever reforms the National Academy 
proposes to bring about should be 
reforms that begin, and drastically, 
at home, within the academic fold 
itself. Only thus need it confi- 





dently hope to become a mentor 
whose guidance will be sought by 
| all; only on a basis of such thor- 
|ough and relentless purging need 
'it hope to win and afterward to 
| retain the support of those scores 
of strong creative artists who now 
| shun the academy as they would 


the plague, and without whom it | 


cannot reap a full, rich harvest. 

An academy dedicated to the in- 
telligent safeguarding of ‘“‘tradi- 
tion’’ would have a legitimate and 
honored place in any forward-fac- 
ing culture; not so an academy en- 
grossed in the task of thinning 
great art principles out into watery 
rules and hidebound precedent, or 
in mistaking a virtuoso surface for 
the body and soul of a creative act. 

Anything less potent than vigor- 
ous, healthy growth from within 
will, in the long run, suffice little 
or nothing. Know thyself, coun- 
seled one of the sagest of the an- 
cients; and from the lips of an- 
other came this promise: The truth 
shall make you free. 


OTHER EXHIBITIONS 


NE of the outstanding exhibi- 
tions of the week is a splendid 
retrospective selection of can- 














vases by Auguste Renoir at the Du- 
rand-Ruel Galleries. It is being 
held for the benefit of Hope Farm. 
A previous notice (March 13) con- 
tained comment upon the exhibi- 


| tion itself, and elsewhere on this 


page today will be found an article 
dealing with Renoir and his art. 

Another event, which could not be 
covered in time to be reported in 
these columns, opened Thursday at 
the Union League Club. It is an 
exhibition of French art from the 
seventeenth century to the end of 
the nineteenth, the pictures lent by 
the Wildenstein Galleries. Admis- 
sion is by card. There was com- 
ment in our Friday art column. 
The exhibition, arranged by the art 
committee (E. V. Connett Jr., chair- 
man) will remain until March 24. 

At the Downtown Gallery Mrs. 
Halpert has staged an “all-star’’ 
show, made up of canvases by four- 
teen artists: Alexander Brook, Ni- 
colai Cikovsky, Stuart Davis, Er- 
nest Fiene, Anne Golthwaite, Ber- 
nard Karfiol, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, John 
Marin, Georgia O’Keeffe, Kath- 
erine’ Schmidt, Charles Sheeler, 
Niles Spencer,. Dorothy Varian and 
Marguerite Zorach. Upon the whole, 
an admirable showing, which will 
continue until March 30. It was 
reviewed yesterday. 


Georgina Klitgaard’s first one-man 
show in some time is current (until 
March 30) at Rehn’s. There was 
comment in vyesterday’s paper. 
Here, briefly, Mrs. Klitgaard’s new 
work may be characterized as re- 
vealing a marked change in style, 
with much to indicate that in this 
altered direction she can express 
herself fluently and well. 

At the Midtown, for the same 
length of time, drawings and etch- 
ings by Isabel Bishop are being 
shown. This is excellent work, 
manifestly that of a serious young 
artist who is building for her career 
with painstaking fidelity to her own 
high standard. The exhibition was 
touched upon also in yesterday’s 
column. The present group show 
at the Midtown contains some very 
interesting pictures. 

Marie Harriman has made an- 
other discovery. This time the ar- 
tist enjoying his first one-man show 
in this country is an Englishman, 
Josselin Bodley, who, like Sir Fran- 
cis Rose, has lived and worked ex- 
tensively in Paris. His landscapes 
of England and France are thor- 
oughly delightful, distinctively and 
charmingly painted. More detailed 
comment appeared in the art col- 
umn Friday. The exhibition con- 





tinues until March .30, 


it | 
wishes to report to the public, hold. 
exhibitions restricted to the work! 


ERE the progressive leaders | 
W dissatisfied with the result 











“Winter Landscape, ’ 


by marry wottlieb, Which Won the Carnegie Prize. 





A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK: BRIEFS ON TWENTY SHOWS 


By HOWARD DEVREE. 

HE flowers that bloom in the 
Spring fill the galleries with 
paintings—at least indirectly. 
Synchronously with the an- 

nual Flower Show there are a num- 
ber of exhibitions no lover of natu- 
ral or painted flower subjects should 
miss. At the Arden Galleries the 
Garden Club of America is holding 
an exhibition of painting, sculpture 
and pottery by members, with sone 
strikingly good work; and, in addi- 
tion, some sixty-five paintings of 
flowers from the collections of 
members—Picasso, Matisse, Redon, 
and many other artists being rep- 





resented. Until April 2 
At the Art Students’ League Gal- 
lery, flower .paintings by fifty 


: . 
French and American artists have | 
| stereotype — even 


been assembled with an eye to di- 


versity and the benefit accruing to | 


students by comparison. A very 
interesting group. Till March 23. 
Three Group Shows—Paintings 
and sculpture by members of An 
American Group are being shown 





at Seligmann’s. An amusing and 


decorative canvas by Warren Whee- | 


lock, together with landscapes by | 
Chuzo Tamotzu, Isami Doi and} 
Hobson Pittman may be singled 
out. Till March 23. 

The Annual Exhibition of Oils at | 
the Salmagundi Club is large, pre-. 
ponderantly conventional and with | 
little to stir the confirmed gallery- 
goer. At the National Arts Club 
the Junior Members’ Exhibition 
somewhat compliments the show 
of their elders at the Salmagundi 
Club. Both these (on till March 29) 
were reviewed on March 9. 





| modern furniture. 





Washington Square Indoors—More 
than seventy-five Washington 
Square artists are represented in 
the second annual exhibition at the 
Roerich Museum. A good level of 
work; some excellent painting; 
little that is freakish; much work 
of definite promise. A show that 
deserves large attendance. Till 
April 4. This exhibition was re- 
viewed Thursday. 

Two One-Man Shows—John Bar- 
ber and Ary Stillman are the cur- 
rent exhibitors at the Ehrich-New- 
house Galleries. Barber’s thinly 
painted Portuguese and New Eng- 
land genre canvases have an almost 
Bentonesqgue restlessness in their 
swirling rhythms and possess, fur- 
thermore, a commendably light and 
graceful color sense. 


ever, results from so large a group. 


manner and palette. There is a 
real albeit somewhat feminine lyri- 
cism in his occasionally flakily 
decorative oils and his best work 
has a very sensitive warmth of 
color. Both shows through March 23. 

Water-colors— Excellent design 
and fluent use of his medium char- 


|acterize the palms, deck scenes and 
| sunlit 


gardens of John Ajiken, 
whose water-colors are at the Eng- 
lish Book Shop. 
water-colorist is already 
himself to good effect. Till March 23. 

Art in Decorative Use—Nearly a 
hundred artists familiar to New 
York art followers are represented 
at Modernage, their work chosen 
with an eye to decorative use with 
A more careful 





An effect of | 
monotony—how- | 


_scious Thurber influence. Mr. Avery 
Ary Stillman is very French in, 








working out of relations between 
pictures and furniture would have 
made the exhibition even more 
valuable. Many excellent paintings 
are included. Till April 13. 
Etchings—The prints at Klee- 
mann’s reveal R. W. Woiceske as 
an etcher of growing powers. From 
early steel engraving effects he has 
progressed in later work to clean, 
crisp line and beautiful quality, 
though treatment of subject matter 
is occasionally a little sentimental. 
Varied and Uneven — Milton 
Avery’s canvases at the Valentine 
Gallery range from soundly paint- 
ed industrial landscapes to blue 
prize fighters, an apparently Eski- | 
mo nursemaid, a distorted court | 
room scene, familiar and pleasing | 
clowns, and a beach scene in which 


one figure seems to indicate uncon- | 


can do much better things than 
most of the work shown here. Until 
March 30, 

Spain and Morocco—Juan E. Min- 
gorance, exhibiting at the Squibb 
Building Galleries, has spared 
neither canvas, color nor pigment 
in his work. These Spanish and 
Moroccan scenes and types are 
large, bright, objective, postery, bold 
and generally static; and I for one 


'do not care for such slag-like use 
Still young, this) 
finding | 


of paint as in ome corner of ‘‘The 
Rug Sellers’ nor the over-filling of 
some canvases. Till March 23. 
Westerns—Cattle rustling, gun 
play and other incidents and out-of- 
doors types give subject matter to 
F, Tenney Johnson for his large 
and colorful paintings of Western 
life. They are picturesque to the 


point of being illustrative and they 
have a violently irrelevant look in 
the gloomy reaches of the Grand 
Central Fifth Avenue Galleries. 
Through March 23. 

Three Shows at Once—Lenore 
Thomas’s architectural sense either 
lends columnar effectiveness to her 
carvings in metal and stone or re- 
sults in so much abstention from 
detail as to defeat her sculptural 
purpose. Once she acquires more 
balanced expression she should go 
ahead fast. 

Clifton Newell has gone surreal- 
ism one better in his amusing ‘*Ele- 
| vation of Elephants’’; and his gar- 
goylish ‘‘Clown Overlooking City’”’ 
|is another indication of his poten- 
'tialities. Much of his work is as 
| yet uneven in values but there are 
originality, strength and promise. 
| Katharine N. Rhoades is_ not 
|afraid of color. There is mural feel 
in some of her paintings of New 
York buildings, and she has at- 
tempted one strange large earth’s 
eye view of birds and clouds. All 
three shows at the Delphic Studios 
till March 24. 





Gallery Secession has been employ- 
ing a striking color sense on paint- 
ings in tempera. His rich hues are 
limited by something undisciplined, 
at times even formless in his work. 
Clowns, a flower piece and noc- 
turnal street panorama are sug- 
gestive of his better work. A head 
by Louis Harris stands out from 
the group show in which one of 
the versatile Esther Pressoir’s lurid 
canvases looks positively abashed 
and timid. Until April 1. 








THE ART OF RENOIR: PHASES OF HIS LONG CAREER 


By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY. | 


HE Renoir exhibition at the 

Durand-Ruel Galleries shows 

practically all the several 

Renoirs of which so long a 
life must boast. It is amazing how 
far Renoir takes you, much farther 
than Manet or Monet, into a kind 
of magic age where sugar candy 
never is too sweet, and lovely ladies 
are never the nerve-racked, attenu- 
ated daughters of civilization, but 
enormously healthy and with not a 
shadow of arriére-pensée behind 
their direct, none-too-interested 
gaze. How beautifully at peace, 
one thinks, life could flow on with 
so little to irritate the surface or 
stir the depths to anything like 
tumult. There is, it is true, no 
magic about it. It merely is the 
world in which Renoir lived his 
interior life. 

He took life as it came in all 
simplicity, M. Jamot tells us in his 
preface to the Renoir exhibition at 
the Musée de l’Orangerie the Sum- 
mer of 1933, adding, ‘‘nothing al- 
tered his charming good humor, 
neither the wretched poverty of his 
youth nor the tortures of illness in 
his old age. ‘On the whole,’ he 
said, shortly before his death, to 
M. Vollard, ‘I have always been 
a lucky fellow’. As little as 
Corot was Renoir a theorist or 
doctrinaire.’’ Not he, indeed! He 
felt and said that the great quest 
for himself and his comrades was 
the ability to paint simply, and in 
simplicity lies repose as he knew 
it, 

Nevertheless, as we follow Re- 
noir’s course through the thorough 
and penetrating interrogation of 
the just published volume by 
Albert C. Barnes and Violette de 
Mazia, we see that this quest in- 
volved the resolution of a multi- 
plicity of experiences and readjust- 
ments that easily, given a less con- 
centrated and persistent use of that 
rare intelligence, might have re- 
sulted in confusion. 

Thinking of Renoir’s vast accom- 
plishment and of the promptitude 
with which he sprang into the har- 
ness of the painter and produced 
paintings that, however much they 
fell short of his best work, were 
competently brushed and personally 
seen, we shall do well to remember 
that he was a trained craftsman 
when he was painting the pictures | 
marking his entrance into the field, 
of art then occupied by the young| 
impressionists. The son of a tailor 








with a small business difficult to 
keep going and five children taxing 
his resources to the utmost, it was 
necessary for each to undertake 





self-support as early as possible. At 
thirteen Pierre Auguste Renoir was 
practising the art or trade of paint- 
ing on porcelain. 





when 
older 


He was about twenty-one 
he met Sisley and a little 
when he became friends with 
Monet. He was thirty-one when 
he painted the earliest of the pic- 
tures shown at the Durand-Ruel 
'galleries, a portrait given to the 





| | date 1872, and the delightful ‘Pont 


Neuf’’ of the same year, as mature 
in treatment as anything by Pis- 
sarro, whose influence its suggests, 
but livelier in feeling, overrun with 
an abundant life not only in the 
active little figures, but in the color, 
cool and brisk and accented with 
a play of red in small touches fol- 
lowing a wandering but definite 
pattern. Perhaps most of all its in- 
herent life is in the natural or- 
ganization of the design, its parts 
fitting one another effectively as 
when a human structure is in ques- 
tion. There is no doubt that by this 
time Renoir was a painter to be 
as surely taken into account as any 
of the impressionist group, and this 
as much through his divergence 
from them as through the marks of 
his relation to them. 

The divergence increases as we 
pass along walls glowing with a 
color that becomes warmer and 
warmer and finally is a suffusion of 
extraordinary reds riding the color 
scheme almost alone. Certain can- 
vases stand out for one or another 
reason, ‘‘Les Pécheuses de Moules a 
Berneval’’ of 1879 for the natural- 
ness of pose and expression in the 
three children and the older girl 
turning to speak to them, a kind of 
clumsy charm, contrasting sharply 
with the daintiness of the portrait of 
little Mile. Jeanne Durand-Ruel, all 
compact with sensitive instincts for- 
tified by communicated standards; 





| the **‘Danse ala Campagne’”’ of 1883, 


“La Danse a la Campagne,” in the Renoir Show at Durand-Ruel’s, 


not only for the frank humor of the 
painter looking sympathetically upon 
the awkward pose of the country 
couple, but with greater force of ap- 
peal for the superb placing of the 
figures in their environment, the 
sense of space extending beyond the 
crowded area of the dancing plat- 
form, the circulating air; the 
“‘Baigneuse’’ of 1885 for its nobility 
of youthful form and the beautiful 
contrast of the dark hair with the 
flesh tones. 

The exhibition is crowded with dif- 
ferent kinds of interest, human, 
subject, splendor of color, in which 
every visitor can take pleasure, but 
for the student of French art it will 
have a many-faceted appeal on its 
technical and esthetical side. It 
will last through the rest of March. 











MAHONRI YOUNG, ETCHER 





Complete Set of Veteran’s Work in Show 
At Kraushaar’s—Other Exhibitions 


AHONRI YOUNG is the 

current exhibitor (until 

March 30) at the Kraushaar 

Galleries. This is a show 
remarkable not only for its fre- 
quently outstanding items, but also 
because it serves to place before 
us the artist’s entire oeuvre to date, 
in the field of etching. 

The material has been listed 
chronologically in the catalogue, so 
that one is enabled to follow Ma- 
honri Young’s progress as a maker 
of prints, step by step, from the 
year 1898. Product of that year, 
‘‘The Pine’’ (unique proof), argues 
a close affinity with Chinese drafts- 
manship and with the spirit, too, of 
delicate Chinese decorative and 
symbolic treatment, although Mr. 
Young tells.me he was not con- 
sciously inspired by this source. The 
same note,~ considerably  trans- 
formed now, seems to reappear in 
certain later plates—the ‘‘Navajo 
Pastoral,’’ ‘‘Pinon in Navajo Land’’ 
and ‘‘Burro and Jyniper Tree,’’ be- 
longing to the 1917-19 group. 

Graphic problems of light and 
dark are effectively tackled in 
prints such as the ‘“Farriers’’ of 
1907 and the earlier ‘‘Forge, Rue 
St. Jacques’’—the last-mentioned 
plate, present in two states, rather 
less personal in feeling, however, 
than are many of the more mature 
examples. 

Besides the plates already men- 
tioned, one may consider especially 
fine such items as ‘‘The Burro of 
the Snake Chief,’’ ‘‘Hopi Corral 
with Passing Storm,’ ‘‘Navajo 
Rider,’’ ‘‘The Stampede’”’ of 1932 
and ‘‘Nebraska Farm Horses’’ of 
1934, notable for their sensitively 
caught plodding’ grace. “*Pont 
Neuf,’’ completed in 1932, was be- 
gun many years ago. It has grown 
with the artist’s mellowing and 
deepening experience and is in many 
respects an extraordinary piece of 
work. 
°° fa 
Recent paintings by Harold Weston 
may be seen at the Eighth Street 
Gallery until March 30. In some 


hi tist’s increas- | 
of the canvases this ar | wood’s till March 23. 


ingly evident decorative bent is em- 
phasized, often advantageously. The 
paintings that are more in line with 
Weston’s earlier endeavor, while 
frequently they convey a sense of 
innate power, leave me as a rule 
unmoved and unimpressed. This is 
especially true of the enormous 
heads and of the standing nudes, 
cut off now at the shoulders and 


One and a Group—Otto Botto at) knees, again just below the eyes. 


Several of the decoratively treated 
canvases are, on the other hand, 


very agreeable indeed. E. A. J. 


ADDITIONAL SHOWS 


In Brooklyn—The Sixth Traveling 
Exhibition of paintings hy Cleveland 
Artists and the forty-fifth annual 
of American Pictorial Photography 
are current attractions at the 
Brooklyn Museum. Most of the 
painting is decidedly competent if 
unexciting, and there are unusual 
things by Katherine McKee, Clar- 














ence Carter, Paul Ulen, Glenn 
Shaw, Ora Coltman and Bart Ger- 
ald, The camera show is well worth 
the trip for any devotee of the 
medium. Both shows through the 
month. 

On Brooklyn Heights there are 
two exhibitions—black and white by 
a group of well-known artists at 
the Grant Studios, and an exhibi- 
tion of work by members of the 
Brooklyn Painters and Sculptors 
and guest exhibitors at the Artists 
Gallery in the Towers Hotel. 

A Retrospect—Twenty-two paint- 
ers introduced by Contemporary 
Arts from 1931-1935 are represented 
in the current (until March 30) ex- 
hibition. A portrait by Revington 
Arthur, a landscape by Bernadine 
Custer, a flower compositidn by 
Iskantor, John Pellew’s “Hill 
Road,’’ paintings by Charles Lo- 
gasa and Elliot Orr, and Mark 
Tobey’s ‘‘Trumpeter’”’ are outstand- 
ing among this picked showing of 
the group’s work, with a pretty 
good level maintained. A black- 
and-white show by American stu- 
dents of Louis Marcoussis is also 
to be seen till March 23. 

Other Exhibitions—Morgan Pad- 
elford is showing oils and water- 
colors at the Fifteen Gallery till 
March 23. A canvas of fruit seems to 
me the most satisfactorily finished 
bit of work, with much of the rest 
bearing a rather casual look. .. . 
At the Morton, Marion L. Hum- 
feld is perhaps exhibiting a little 
prematurely. Her Carolina and 
Ozark vignette, except for ‘‘Ozark 
Church,”’ seem to me rather uncer- 
tain both in color and composi- 
tion. . Symons, Inc., is showing 
French and other Continental porce- 
lains. . . . Paintings by David Im- 
merman are on view at the Jewish 
Club, 23 West Seventy-third Street. 

. Sculpture by Frank Eliscu is 
the current attraction at the Clay 
Club. . The La Salle Gallery, 
3,105 Broadway, is holding a show 
of paintings by Niberg Abbey. 

Flower pictures by Christine Her- 
ter are at McBurney and Under- 
HE. D. 





OUT OF TOWN 


Massachusetts. 

Within recent weeks the Boston 
Museum has purchased a well- 
known ivory, ‘‘The Descent From 
the Cross,’’ formerly in the Trivul- 


Zio collection | in Milan. 
sf % 





Cte 

At the Print Club of Chicago 
three exhibitions are now in prog- 
ress: paintings by three women 
artists—Alice Halicka, Hermine 
David and Natalie Gontcharova; 
paintings by Oscar Bluemner, and 
sculpture by Alberto {tiacomettt. 


Pittsburgh. 

The Thirteenth International 
Water Color exhibition is being held 
in the second and third floor gal- 
leries of Carnegie Institute until 
March 24. 











MASTERPIECES 


by 


RENOIR 


for the benefit of 
HOPE FARM 


Community Home for Children 


UNTIL MARCH 30th 


DURAND-RUEL 
GALLERIES 


12 East 57th Street, New York City 


VINE STODDARD 


Paintings 


MONTROSS GALLERY 
785 Fifth Avenue 

















Drawings and Watercolors] 


CANEDO 


March 18th—April 6th 
ARTHUR U. NEWTON GALLERIES 


11 EAST S7th STREET 























MAYAN MURALS 


FROM 


CHICHEN-ITZA 


March 18th to April 6th 


Florence Cane School of Art 
RKO Building 1270 Sixth Ave. 














Recent Paintings by 


ARY STILLMAN 


Until March 23rd 


EHRICH-NEWHOUSE, Inc. 


578 Madison Avenue 
At 57th Street 




















GEORGINA 


KLITGAARD 
FRANK K. M. REHN 


GALLERIES 
683 Fifth Ave. at 54th St. 




















Exhibition of 
Paintings and Drawings by 


HUBERT ROBERT 


(1733-1808) 
March 19th to April 9th 


WILDENSTEIN 


19 East 64th Street 











ARTHUR U. NEWTON GALLERIES 


tt EAST $7 STREET 
STANISLAV 


REMBSKI 


PORTRAITS 


Extended threugh March the 23rd. 


=== RECENT PAINTINGS== 


STEPHEN ETNIER 


Until March 23rd 


MILCH 2805. | 




















Sculpture by 


MATEO HERNANDEZ 


UNTIL MAY lil 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 East 57th Street 











California Landscapes by 


GEORGE BARKER 


MARCH 18 TO 36 


THE GRANT GALLERY 


| 9 East 57th Street 


Sa ALICE SLOAN 
ANDERSO i 
KLEEMANN 
38 East 57th St. 























MARIE HARRIMAN 


GALLERY 
THE ITALIAN THEATER 


FRANK DI GIOIA 


MARCH 18th TO 30th 


61-63 EAST 57™ STREET 


OPENING 


BIGNOU GALLERY 
A 19th Century Selection 


French Paintings 
THROUGH MARCH S18T 


32 EAST 57th STREET 
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FASHION BIDS 


WOMEN COVER THEIR HEAD 
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Paris—T he Place Vendome. 


At the Right Is Alix’s Hostess 
Cown of White Chiffon With a 
Looped Coat of the Same, Edged 
With a. Deep Fold of [Red and 
Green Wool. The Gown Itself /s 
Made With Graceful Greek Lines. 


Below—A Lovely Dinner Ensemble 
of Black Crépe for .the Mature 
Woman. It Features: Lanvin’'s 
Looped Greck Drapery Over a 
Slender Skirt. Gold Sequin Em- 
broidery on the Jacket Sleeves. 
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The Ideal Ensemble for a Hol 
lt ls Flowered Chiffon 
Over Black Taffeta. 


Summer. 
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Piece Dress Is 








Tailored. 
Buttons Resemble the Daisy Pat- 
tern of the Chiffon. By Mainbocher. 


The Twe- 
The 





























The Superb Oriental Wrap in the 
Centre Is Schiaparelli’s, Even the 
Fabric of Persian Rose Striped 
With Green and Gold Looks as 
Though It Might Have Come 
From a Bazaar in Baghdad. 








By VIRGINIA POPE. 

HAT makes a style and 

where does the thought 

come from that inspires 

it? And how does it hap- 
pen that three or four creators, 
each working under conditions of 
absolute secrecy, produce the same 
type of line? Sometimes the ques- 
tion is a difficult one to answer; 
again the source of inspiration is 
obvious. 





This year the query arises in con- 
nection with the Oriental flair that 
is the highlight of the. Paris col- 
lections. Alix was. motivated by the 
Far East in many of her creations; 
it was found in hostess and dinner 
gowns, in her beack suits and in 
the big silver buttons that she put 
on her jersey dresses. Schiaparelli 
skilfully adapted the head drapery 
of the East to both gowns and 
wraps. Heim practically lifted a 
burnouse from a. desert nomad’s 
back and placed it on the slender 
shoulders of one of his fairest 
models, who wore a bathing suit 
under it. 


It will be remembered that, a few 
years ago, there was a Colonial ex- 
position in France introducing lines 
and colors of the Near and Far 
East to the West. This undoubted- 
ly set the minds of the couturiers 
in motion in an easterly direction. 
(We did get some Cambodian hats 
and shoulders, it will be remem- 
bered.) Influence number one. 
Number two is undoubtedly to be 
found in the person and attire of 
the lovely Maharanhee of iapur- 
thala, who was a conspicuous social 
success in Paris last year. 


The Princess Gown 


GASP went around the salon of 
A Alix when her Oriental prin- 
cess gown appeared worn by 
an almond-eyed, ripe-olive-complex- 
ioned model. (An illustration of it 
is shown in the upper right hand 
of this page.) Its coloring is mar- 
velous, suggesting to the writer 
that of a luscious purple fig, for 
the top drapery is a purplish 
brown through which shimmers an 
underdrapery of persimmon red. 
Its soft folds are graceful and cling- 
ing. So rhythmical is the gown 
that one can almost expect to hear 
bells tinkle on the wearer’s ankles 
as she moves. The long, loose end 
of the drapery that makes the head 
covering can be worn hanging or 
thrown over the shoulders. 


When the writer saw this gown in 
Paris she marveled at its beauty, 
yet she wondered how it would take 
in conservative America. Now it 
has reached New York and is being 

















Italian Hemp Introduced by Schiaparelli 
—Vionnet Has a Sleeve Treatment 





shown in sevefal houses. Every 
time it appears there is the same 
gasp of admiration that greeted it 
in Paris, a gasp that is followed by 
orders. We seem to be eastward 
bound. 


The other Alix gown iliustrated 
is purely what the Parisians call a 
‘robe d’interieur,’’ a hostess gown. 
The foundation is Greek and is 
held under the bosom and around 
the waist by narrow crossed bands. 
In the front, over the diaphragm, 
there is a diamond-shaped opening 
through which the bare skin is 
visible. Over this Tanagra-like 
gown is worn an Oriental looped 
drapery, also of white chiffon, but— 
and here is the unusual feature— 
it is edged with two bands of very 
sheer wool, one bright green, the 
other red. The same trimming is 
used on the bottom of the slip and 
shows dimly through the veiling of 
the chiffon. 


The most striking of the Schia- 
parelli gowns is Greek in feeling. 
This creator takes a wide strip of 
material and wraps it around the 
body, leaving one end loose to be 
thrown over the head or to fall in 
a long swinging panel down the 
back of the gown. On this page is 
shown her brocaded evening wrap 





| 


| with the ihram, as she calls the 


head drape, framing the face. It 
is startlingly beautiful and com- 
pletely wearable. The heavy silk 
is handloomed, the coloring Persian 
rose striped with turquoise blue and 
gold. That head covering is in some 
amazing fashion attached to and is 
a part of the back; it can also be 
worn down in a cape effect. 


Already American designers have 
taken this entrancing idea and have 
adapted it to the new Summer 
mode. Print dresses are being 
made on the lines of Schiaparelli’s 
Greek gown with a scarf thrown 
over the head. Some designers 
make the scarf an integral part of 
the dress, other make it separate 
so that it can be clipped on or left 
off if desired. 


We have frequently. mentioned 
loops. Everybody looped something 
in the Paris showings. Main- 
bocher looped skirts; Lelong 
sleeves, so did Maggy Rouff; but 
no one did it as much as or more 
effectively than Lanvin. She placed 
looped draperies over her skirts; in 
some, as is the case with the model 
illustrated, the loop is fastened to 
a detachable belt. This creator’s 
collection was resplendent with 
gold and silver; she used it, as has 





By Wireless From Paris 





ARIS, March 14.—Gigantic 
Pp butterfly revers, cover- 
ing practically the entire 
front of the bodice, give a novel 
silhouette to many of Vionnet’s 
new day frocks. Wide sleeves, 
horizontally gathered from the 
top to the cuff, are her charac- 
teristic contribution to the 
present vogue for ruffled full- 
ness. They often accompany 
bodice fronts that spread fan- 
wise from a gathered waistline 
to the shoulders. Three con- 
trasting ribbon sashes lend 
gayety to her filmy bouffant 
evening gowns. 


In this collection the fea- 
tured evening wraps are Direc- 
toire redingotes of colored 
faille made with triple capes 
and huge cravats. Short taf- 





Special to THE New YORK TIMES, 


feta jackets with flaring or 
ruffled basques are also notable, 


The braiding furor has 
reached its apogee in Philippe 
et Gaston’s long afternoon coat, 
which is entirely covered with 
black soutache. 


Among the novelties are 
beveled mirror rectangles, four 
inches long, used to make a 
dazzling evening belt for a dark 
frock. Varet shows a novel use 
of feathers in a successful two- 
piece daytime frock; the jumper 
is made entirely of iridescent 
bronze lophophore plumage; it 
is worn with a bronze-green 
wool skirt. The brim of the 
accompanying bronze felt hat 
is lined with matching feathers. 
Sandpaper ribbon is an unusual 
and new millinery trimming. 














[ORIENTAL DRAPERY ADDS TO THE BEAUTY OF FROCKS 


been her wont for some years past, 
to trim her frocks. This season 
she trimmed the outside of her 
sleeves from shoulder to wrist with 
appliquéd motifs. Sometimes they 
are of sequins, at other times they 
are of stitched cloth of silver or 
leather. 


Trimming adds brilliance to. the 
simple draped gowns which this 
creator is so extensively advocating. 
Her skirts are all full, having a 
lovely easy swing—some, as was 
mentioned in a cabled report, were 
over lace petticoats, while under 
one, pantelettes showed. With these 
easy skirts she made long loose 
sleeves that carried out the same 
idea. 


Marvelous Sleeves 


IONNET made a wonderful 
style contribution in her strik- 
ing way of cutting sleeves and 

blouse in one, in both daytime and 
evening gowns. Once again one can 
identify a Vionnet gown at first 
glance because of its cut. Her 
waistlines are easy, with a slight 
tendency to drop. One finds that 
in many instances she uses slight 
horizontal shirrings that rise above 
the normal waist and come down 
onto the hips. The gown shown 
here is one of her great successes. 
The front flares in a wide bow-like 
treatment that is really a part of 
the bodice. It fastens to a collar 
that is brought around from the 
back. 


An interesting material that made 
its formal sartorial début this sea- 
son is Italian hemp, shown by 
Schiaparelli. It resembles a coarse 
hand-woven cotton, but has a more 
formal appearance. We judge that 
it will be cool and easy to wear in 
warm weather. It looked very 
smart. One of these suits, a youth- 
ful affair, with a lot of dash, is 
sketched here. The amusing jacket 
is treated in an original double- 
breasted fashion; it is brown and 
worn over a blue-and-white plaid 
dress. 


Mainbocher hit a high spot with 
his chiffon suits. Every American 
woman will bless him before the 
Summer is over for thinking of 
those useful and good looking af- 
fairs which are dashing and cool 
at the same time. One, with a 
swinging coat, is reproduced on this 
page. It is made over taffeta, which 
adds to it the rustle of Spring 
which all of us must cultivate this 
season. 





Information regarding fashions may 
be obtained by writing or telephoning 
to the Fashion Editor of The Times. 




















India. B. Weatermann Coe 


Agra—The Taj Mahal. 


Left—East Indian Lure in Alix’s 
Enchanting Evening Gown of Chif- 
fon. Several Layers of. Fabric in 
Different Colors Gwe It the Look 
of a Purple Fig. The Drapery Is 
Edged With a Band of Gold: 


Left—Like a Magnificent Calla 
Lily Is Vionnet’s Evening Coun 
With Its Bow-Like Drapery at the 
Neck Giving Jt an Outward Flares 
The Close Collar Descends in 
Fold Between the Shoulder Blade 
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A On the Standing Figure Above Is @ 


Capiwating Young Dress and 
Bolero of Black Cloqué Rayon. 
Front Fullness Js Shown in Blouse 
and Skirt. Net Ruching Edges the 
Neck of the Bodice. Schiaparelli. 


The Material Which Is Used Heré 
by Schiaparelli Is Italian Hemp. 
The Dress Is Blue and White 
Plaid, the Jacket Brown. The Un- 
usual Double-Breasted Fastening Is 
Held With Sealing Wax Buttonsa 
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SHOPPERS’ COLUMNS 








SHOPPING SUGGESTIONS 
Shoes Step Into Line With New Clothes— 


Grecian Influence Seen in Coiffures 





the’ nape of the neck, into swirls, 
waves and sometimes flat Greek 
curls. The classical hair comb is 
definitely with us. 

Immediately previous visits to the 
hairdresser are recalled. Will the 
new haircut be becoming? As the 
operator snips at locks in what 
seems to be a scissor mania, the 
fear grips us that not a tress will 
be left to be suitably arranged. But 
never fear this time! The hearten- 
ing feature, according to one ex- 
pert for the new styles, is that 
without any drastic change or cut- 
ting almost any of the present 
styles can be altered into the new. 

At one salon there are several dif- 
ferent styles to choose from, capa- 
ble operators to execute them and 
sound advice with an eye for one’s 
particular type is given. 

oe = 


Rainy Day Attire. 


DERN women have one] 

advantage over their sisters 

of ancient Egypt. History 

tells us that the Egyptian 
shoemakers were forbidden to make 
any kind of foot covering for wo- 
men—because woman’s place was 
in the home, and without shoes 
that’s where she had to stay. But 
the modern woman not only is 
permitted to have shoes, but shoes 
for every occasion are designed for 
her. 

The salient points of the new 
Spring mode are the ultra-feminine 
and the strictly tailored. One of 
the best-looking models shown to 
wear with the tailleur is a spec- 
tator style pump of calfskin with 
a built-up Cuban leather heel and a 
perforated design over an underlay 
of white calfskin. Picture your 
blue tailored suit with these shoes 
in a new shade resembling the old- 





time light russet color, and with 
gloves and a bag to match. This 
color leads a charmed life, for even 
with black, gray or brown it creates 
an effective contrast. 

Salute the ladies! Six little 
buttons in military formation on 
front and side trim a smart tailored 
opera pump of woolen fabric with 
a kidskin vamp and quarter. This 
shoe is comfortable and soft and 
the leather is in just the right 
places for those who scuff their toes 
or heels. 

Fuller skirts, softer lines, cries 
Paris; hence for the first time a 
dainty ruffle on a kidskin opera 
pump appears. It sounds a little 
fantastic, but this frivolous trim- 
ming, draped in a swirling effect 
on the vamp, really is very smart. 
Still stranger is the fact that it 
does not make the foot look wider. 
The only other trimming is a tiny 
enameled buckle and a narrow pip- 
ing of white kidskin. This model 
comes’ in black, brown and navy 
and teams up well with the dress-| 
maker type of suit. 


The Near East influence shown 
in the recent Paris collections is | 
repeated in open-cut sandals for | 
evening wear. Stunning hand- | 
blocked printed silk, paisley and | pe’ i 
flower printed materials of Hindu | "27™°W Contrasting pipings. 
inspiration are the fabrics. A flat- ee 
tering soft drape over the vamp is 
held in by a ring of cloisonné or 
brilliants. 


ing bedraggled on rainy days. 

Weeping skies and wet pavements 
need no longer encourage bad 
humor, for at last attractive rain- 
coats are to be had. Checks and 
plaids and various fabrics seem to 
coax the sun to shine. Black checks 
on white, line checks in a shaded, 
small plaid effect, and bold four- 
color plaids have appeared. Ging- 
ham, cotton gabardine and seer- 
sucker, treated with thin gum 
water-proofing are some of the 
fabrics on which these designs are 
shown. They also take to a rub- 
berized crépe de chine and taffeta. 
A belted model in the taffeta has 
red, blue and white in a plaid pat- 
tern—the white vaguely shaded. 
Elbow-high cuffs, slightly belled 
sleeves, white glass-like buttons and 


ger air to this coat. 
Casual hats and umbrellas in the 
same designs and fabrics and a 





more voice to the increasing chorus 
of ultra-femininity. The alluring 
sound of the rustle will not only be 
heard in the evening but also in the 
daytime. Long petticoats in white 
and energy we have put into get-|%r tea rose for evening have double 
ting our hair adjusted to Winter|Knife-pleated ruffles around the 
bonnets, the Spring hats sweep | >ottom; for daytime wear they are 
down on us with utterly new and!Shorter and plainer and in darker 
different lines. It looks as if a/Ccolors: It seems that a bit of old- 
trip to the hairdresser and a com- fashioned romance is creeping back 
plete change in coiffure were in| into this busy town. 

order. No more untidy necklines, 
says one authority; the hair in the 
back is combed upward, to show | 


* * 


Changes of Coiffure. 


Blithely regardless of the time 





Questions received by mail or tele- 
phone will be answered by the 
fashion department. 











ADVERTISEMENT. 


Don’t 
Be 
Fat 


“Fat Sensibly — Drink Welch’s 
‘Grape Juice” says the Lovely 
Lady of the Screen 


IRENE RICH 


Her Secret is Free 


Excess fat comes from eating 
and drinking foods too rich in 
fat-producing elements. But 
in order to reduce healthfully 
and at the same time maintain 
your energy, it is not enough 





to substitute low-calory foods. 
Scientists have now discov- 
ered that you must also sup- 
ply the body with a certain 
amount of easily-burnable 
sugar—so that the body can 
burn up its fat. 


That’s why Welch’s processed 
Grape Juice, always Certified-Pure 
and Pasteurized, belongs on every 
reducing diet. It ‘satisfies that crav- 


foods ... yet actually helps you 
lose weight! 


In the Welch process all the sugar 
in the juice is predigested, hence 
quickly and easily burned; it actu- 
ally helps to burn up fat! As you 
follow the Welch way, week after 
week, it not only gives you slender 
lines, it restores a lovely natural 
color to your cheeks. You feel 

“‘made over’’—full of new vitality. 


Start Welch’s Today! 


Along with — daily reducing 
diet, drink a glass or two between 
meals and before retiring. Mean- 
while write for free booklet, “‘Keep- 
ing Your Weight Down. ” Reduce 
this delightful, scientific way and at 
the same time gain new energy. 


Remember, Welch’s is always 
Certified-Pure and Pasteurized, 





in many years. Don’t be fooled with 
cheap substitutes. 


“MAMMA... 


Can | Have Something to Eat?”’ 


“Yes, dear—here’s a glass 


of Welch’s Grape Juice.” 


Welch’s helps build solid flesh, 
muscle and bone without adding 
burdensome, excess, life-destroying 
fat. Marvelous as a pick-up drink 
for that faint, hungry, between- 
meal feeling. Wonderful for grow- 
ing children. Its grape sugar being 
—— by nature gives the 

dy quick new pep and energy 
—but doesn’t make FAT! That’s 
why athletic trainers recommend 
Welch’s Certified Pure Grape Juice. 
Start drinking Welch’s today and 
keep fatigue away. 


Listen to Irene Rich’s New Alr 
Programs Every Friday, N.B.C. 
For Time See Your Daily Paper 


Send your name 
and address to the 
Welch Grape 
fetes $ Co., Dept. 2833, Westheld, 
for free scientific health Book- 
let: poten Your Weight Down 
-—and— Red Blooded Children ol 
Athletes.” Also a new, simple Diet 
List of many good things to eat, 
with weight and height chart, and 
a letter from frene Rich, telling 
you how she kee ri ¥ her weight the 
same as at 16. All sent prepaid. 





Irene Rich, famous star of the air 
and screen, keeps her weight 


GRAPE JUICE 
the same as at 16. 


large patch pockets, all add a swag- | 


and sells today at the lowest price. 


Every woman wants to avoid feel- | 


| 
| 


! 
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Self-Caricature of Harald Kreutzberg, in the First of Two Dance 
Recitals at the Guild Theatre Tonight 
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THE DANCE: AT THE OPERA 





Ballet Possibilities at the Metropolitan— 
Programs of the Week 


By JOHN MARTIN. 


ITH a new régime immi- 
nent at the Metropolitan 





ing for sweets and rich, fattening | 


Opera House, it is natural 
that speculation should be 


pair of the new sandal rubbers com-| rife as to the possible future of the 
plete a good rainy day outfit. Inci- | ballet there. 
| dentally, these new slip-ons are of| are already in circulation, both of 
| thin rubber;they just cover the soles|them having to do with Russian 
and can be carried in a little case, ' ballet masters, Laurent Novikoff on 
in the purse, should the skies look|the one hand and George Balan- 
uncertain. They come in plain blue, |chine on the other. 

black, white and brown, or with | 


At least two rumors 


According to the announcement 
already made regarding the general | 
| policy at the Metropolitan especial | 


Taffeta petticoats have returned | attention is to be given to the rec-| 
with all their swish, adding one} 


ognition of American artists and) 
the Juilliard Foundation’s associa- 
tion with the enterprise only points 
this admirable intention. It would 
be decidedly anomalous, therefore, 
if, in the face of a field rich in na- 
tive ability in both dancing and 
choreography, an American direc- 
| torate should select a ballet master 
| from overseas. 

In his determination to modernize 
the production of opera and give 
it all the advantages of the modern 
theatre, the new director could 
hardly find an easier place to begin 
than in the ballet. Since its catas- 
trophic financial adventure with 
the Russian ballet nearly a score 
of years ago, the Metropolitan has 
been, to express it conservatively, 
increasingly wary of the dance. Its 
last production of a ballet, except 
for those incidental dances which 
form parts of such operas as ‘‘The 
Fair at Sorochintzy’’ and ‘‘Merry 
Mount,’’ was in the Spring of 1927, 
when ‘‘La Giara’’ had four per- 
formances. Consequently, any new 
dance policy is likely to be achange 
for the better, and if it is adminis- 
tered by men with their ears to the 
ground for significant native ,de- 





position of fostering an important, 


art movement. 
re 


in America at the present moment, 
and nowhere else is it so neglected 
in the opera houses. Perhaps the 
one condition is the natural con- 
comitant of the other, but there 
seems no basic reason why it 
should be so. The ballet produc- 
tions of the Russian Imperial and 
State operas, of the Paris Opéra, 
of the opera houses of Berlin, 
Vienna and even Milan, not to men- 
tion the scores of municipal com- 
panies in smaller cities, are known 
all over the world. Even for the 
standard incidental dances in the 
regular opera repertoire, most of 
these companies have the temerity 
to make new choreographic ver- 
sions from time to time. The 
sacred precincts of Baireuth have 
themselves been invaded by change. 
It is generally considered that the 
mere repetition of choreographic 
compositions of other periods is far 
less true to the style of those 
periods, when viewed by modern 
eyes, than something less exactly 
reproductive and more creatively 
interpretative. The former, how- 
ever, can be done by a hack, while 
the latter requires an artist. 

That such artists are difficult to 
find among the native dancers in 
the New York field cannot be main- 
tained. In spite of limited oppor- 
tunities to function, a number of 
native artists have done distin- 
guished work in ballet choreography 
and its related fields. Let us look 
briefly at the records. 

To begin with, there are Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman, 
whose joint labors on the dances in 
Gluck’s ‘‘Iphigenia in Aulis,’’ re- 
cently produced by the Philadelphia 
Opera Company, resulted in some- 
thing very close to a _ triumph. 
Hampered by costumes designed 
with no consideration for move- 
ment, surrounded by a production 
which had not made up its mind 
whether to be Greek, eighteenth 
century or modern, they managed 
to emerge with admirable chore- 
ography, dramatic, well built and 
above all, touched with style. It 
was as if they had deliberately 
planned, as perhaps they did, to 
give a modern view of how the 





eighteenth century looked on the 
dance of the Greeks, No one who 


velopments, it may well be in the 


Nowhere else in the world is the) 
: ‘ | 
dance so vital and so creative as' 


|'is familiar with the Greek dance 
of antiquity could fail to observe 
the wealth of authenticity, in the 
best sense of the word, though 
there was no effort to imitate cera- 
mic figures. The delicacy and the 
simple purity of the music found 
a complete counterpart in the color 
of the choreography, and the whole 
was couched in the most substan- 
tial terms of modern dance form. 
There were some passages that 
were better than others, it is true, 
but if opera dancing could be as- 
sured of having no greater lapses 
| than were here exhibited the future | 
| would be bright. 

Miss Humphrey has shown long 
before this her gift for group com- 
| position, and the theatrical form is 
| Her ‘‘Diony~ 








no stranger to her. 
siaque,’’ ‘‘Life of the Bee’”’ and the 
regrettably unproduced ‘‘Orestes’’ 
are widely contrasted illustrations 
that come readily to mind. Mr. 
Weidman’s ‘‘Happy Hypocrite”’ is 
one of the best ballets of the day, 
and his ‘‘Candide,’’ while not so 
successful, showed his originality 





and inventiveness. Certainly 
consideration should be given to his | 
compositions for the revue stage, | 
especially those for ‘‘Americana’’ 
and ‘‘As Thousands Cheer,’’ which 
succeeded in pleasing the popular 
taste without being in the least the 
worse as works of art. Among the 
collaborations of these two dancers, 
the Theatre Guild’s ‘‘School for 
Husbands’’ ranks as an outstand- 
ing accomplishment in a difficult 
metier. | 
Another name that must surely be 
remembered is that of Gluck-San- 
dor, whose Dance Centre, conducted 
in collaboration with Felicia Sorel, 
contributed some extraordinarily in- 
teresting ballets d’action to the) 
local scene. ‘‘Salome,”’ ‘*Pe- | 
'trushka,’’ ‘‘El Amor Brujo”’ would | 
| have been hailed with superlatives | 
if they had been presented with the | 
proper press agentry instead of be- | 
| 
| 
| 








ing tucked away in a loft over a 
garage where glamour was not to 
be found for the bad air and hard 
benches. He has worked for almost 
everybody from Fokine to Minsky, 
and both London and Leningrad | 
have recently found his work 
worthy of praise. 

Last but certainly not least, is 
Agnes de Mille. Her delightful 
restorations of ballets in the grand 
manner in the Hoboken production 
of ‘‘The Black Crook’’ revealed her 
first as a fine group choreographer, 
thoroughly familiar with the tradi- 
tion of the classic ballet and sensi- 
tive as few ballet choreographers 
are to the variations in its style 
through the _ years. Eminently 
theatrical in approach, her Ameri- 
can career has been largely con- 
fined to the recital field, but Lon- 
don has applauded her group com- 
positions both in the legitimate bal- 
let field and in the revue. 

The list might easily be extended 
to include at least as many more 
names.. If we go beyond the bounds 
of New York we find Ruth Page in 
charge of the Chicago Opera ballet 
at present. In Philadelphia Cath- 
erine Littlefield, in Cincinnati Paul 
Bachellor, in Cleveland Miss Hum- 
phrey and Mr. Weidman, have all 
staged opera ballets at one time or 
another, 

Whatever the final choice may be 
at the Metropolitan, it obviously 
need not fall upon nad foreign artist 
by default. 


a 

The newly formed Dance Guild 
will inaugurate its public career 
this afternoon with a symposium on 
“The Dance in the Theatre’ in 
Studio 61, Carnegie Hall. The 
speakers and their subjects will be 
as follows: Doris Humphrey, ‘‘Con- 
cert Dancing on the Broadway 
Stage’; Stephen Karnot, ‘The 
Dance in the Revolutionary The- 
atre’’; Lillian Shapero, ‘‘The Dance 
in the Yiddish Theatre’’; Sara Mil- 
dred Strauss, ‘‘Stage Presentations 
of the Dance,’’ and Tamiris, ‘‘The 
Dance for Actors.”’ 

e¢ 2s: 86 

Martha Graham and her group 
will give the seventh performance 
in the series of Students Dance Re- 








citals at the Washington Irving 
High School on Saturday evening. 


due | 
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COMING DANCE EVENTS 





ARALD KREUTZBERG, 
who has been away from 
New York for two years, 
will give the first of two re- 
citals tonight at the Guild Theatre. 
His program will include four new 
compositions. They are ‘‘Choral,’’ 
to music of Martin Luther, ar- 
ranged by Friedrich Wilckens; 
‘Dance Through the Streets’’ 
(Albeniz), ‘‘Andante Cantabile’’ 
(Mozart), and ‘‘Songs of Death: 
(a) Amoroso, (b) Maestoso, (c) 
Furioso’’ (Wilckens). Other num- 
bers will include ‘‘King’s Dance’’ 
(Reger), ‘‘Jester’s Dance’”’ (Wilck- 
ens), ‘‘Merry Pranks of Till Eulen- 
spiegel’’ (Wilckens), ‘‘Master of 
Ceremonies’’ (Scott), ‘‘Rag-Mazur- 
ka’’ (Poulenc), ‘‘Tango at Night’’ 
(Albeniz), and ‘‘Three Hungarian 
Dances”’ (Brahms). Mr. Wilckens 
will be the accompanist. 
The second program will take 
place next Sunday when a some- 
what different program will be of- 


fered. 
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On Wednesday evening the Monte 
Carlo Ballet Russe will open its 
three-day season at the Majestic 
Theatre after a performance the 
day before in the ‘‘Appreciation of 
Music’”’ series at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music. The répertoire for 
the Manhattan engagement is as 
follows: 


Wednesday evening and Thursday 
matinee —‘‘Boutique Fantasque,’’ 





with music by Rossini-Respighi, 
scenery and costumes. by Derain, 
choreography by Massine; ‘‘L’Oi- 
seau de Feu,’’ music by Stravinsky, 
scenery and costumes by Gontcha- 
rova, choreography after Fokine; 
‘‘Bal,’’ music by Rieti, libretto by 
Kochno, scenery and costumes by 
Chirice, and choreography by Mas- 
sine. Thursday evening—‘‘Aurora’s 
Wedding,”’ 
setting by Bakst, costumes by 
Benois, choreography after Petipa; 
“Public Gardens’”’ (first produced 
in Chicago on March 8), with mu- 
sic by Vladimir Dukelsky (Vernon 
Duke), scenario from a novel by 
Andre Gide, scenery and costumes 
by Jean Lurcat, choreography by 
Massine; ‘“Three-Cornered Hat,” 
music by de Falla, costumes and 
scenery by Picasso, choreography | 
by Massine. Friday metinee—‘‘Au- 
rora’s Wedding’; ‘“Petrushka,” 
music by Stravinsky, scenery and 
costumes by Benols, choreography 
after Fokine; ‘‘Union Pacific,’’ mu- 
sic by Nabokoff, scenery by John- 
son, costumes by Sharaff, choreog- 
raphy by Massine. Friday evening 
—‘‘Bal,” ‘‘Public Gardens,’’ ‘‘Union 
Pacific.”’ | 

The leading members of the com- 
pany are Leonide Massine, David 
Lichine, Yurek Shabelevsky, Irina 
Baronova, Tatiana Riabouchinska, 
Tamara Toumanova and Alexandra 
Danilova 
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® SCHOOLS €e DRAMATIC. 








NED WAYBURN 


ICK, CHARLES WINNINGER, LIBBY 
son of 


offers training courses 
class or private 


®W EVERY TYPE of STAGE and SOCIAL 
DANCING—Children’s Sarurday classes or 


once-weekly afrer school—ages 8 to 16—special 
Kindergarten Dance classes THURSDAYS at 
2:00 and 3:00 P M —ages 3, 4. and 5 Special 
Kiddies‘ classes SATURDAYS 10:00 to 11:00 
A> M —ages 5.6 and 7, EVENING classes for 
Buswess Girts and Women and HicH Scroot 
Giras twice weekly 

® FACIAL MAKE-UP LESSONS for STAGE. 

SCREEN or STREET under MAX FACTOR 
Supervision Class of private 

*® BROADCASTING INSTRUCTION — 


Diction, singing, dramatic Art. PHoNoGRAPH 
Voice Recorps made on the premises 


S42 OS SES SSE EEE SD 


One of the foremost American Theatrical producers who staged and helped create the 
most successful editions of the Z1eGretp Fouuies, ZiecFeELD Mipnicut Frotics, and over 
600 other De Luxe Revues. Musicat Comenies, Headline Vaupevite Acts, Units, 
and Motion Pictire presentations, also Junior League shows, Pagéanrts, Charity Car- 
nivals and entertainments for clubs and other organizations both here and abroad, and 
who hascoached., directed and helped up the ladder of fame: AL JOLSON, MARIYLN 
MILLER, FRED and ADELE ASTAIRE, WILL ROGERS, MAY WEST, EDDIE 
CANTOR, GRACE MOORE, ED WYNN, 
RICHMAN, CHARLOTTE GREEN WOO 


PENNINGTON. HAL LEROY. GERTRUDE NIESSEN, GEORGIE TAPPS, The 
Wynn. the daughrers of George M Cohan, Fred Stone and other famous 
tathers and hundreds of outstanding stars of the STAGE. SCREEN and RADIO 
me Children, Adults, Teachers and Professionals — 

sson Courses—morning, afternoon or evening. 


EANNETTE MacDONALD, HARRY 
, CLIFTON WEBB, HELEN BRODER- 
HOLMAN, The MARX BROS., ANN 
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® BALLROOM DANCE LESSONS— 
UTMOST PRIVACY For Beginners and ac- 
complished dancers—all the latest dance steps. 
Learn the new “YAWDEN”’— You can do it 
to a Eox Trot; Wattz, Tanco or RuuMBA 
RHYTHM 


% REDUCING and BUILDING UP CLASSES 
For Aputt Girats and Women—ages 16 to 60 
10:30 A M.3:30 P M, 7:30 P M Mondays 


to Fridays 


® HOME STUDY COURSES. HEALTH and 
BEAUTY COURSES. Dancers’ Supplies, Dance 


Routines, and description by mail—Ned Way- 
burn Practice Recorps, 


Private Lesson courses for boys over 16 and men 
Write. phone ov call for detailed information A visit tu the studio will prove a revelation to you. 


NED WAYBURN INSTITUTE . 
Between S$8th and 59th Streets 


{STUDIO T 3-35) 


625 Madison Ave., New York City 
. Telephone: Wickersham 2-4300 
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correctly and beautifully. 


lesson. 
in individual studios, 


tory. 





DANCE LESSONS 


cost no more at 


ARTHUR MURRAY’S 


Under expert, conscientious instructors 
you require fewer lessons to dance 
Visit the 
studios tomorrow and try a half-hour 
All private lessons are given 
Also group and 
practice instruction, with or without 
orchestra, now at lowest rates in bis- 
Studios open until 10 P. M. 


EAST 43rd STREET 








“WILL YOU GIVE US 
HOURS 


OF YOUR TIME 


D 





To make you a good Social Dancing Partner? 


That’s all the time 
Just a BEGINNER. 
you learn to dance 
FOLLOW correctly. 
Dancing GUAR. 


we 


well. Learn 
All the latest 


necd even 
Think of it, in five hours 


if you are 


to LEAD or 
steps in social 


{NTEED. This FAMOUS dance 


Studio has developed an entirely new method of 


teaching which enables 


quickly a popular, 


" 


any 


Hours 10 A. M. to 10 P. 
2-8 Pp. 


MISS ALMA 


one 
interesting partner. 


INDIVIDUAL PRIVATE LESSON 


M. Daily, Sunday 
M., with or without appointment 


to become 


" 


108 West 74th cian 
Tel. EN dicott 2-2540 a 


Miss Alma & Jack Stone §: 
Well Known Bas 
Baliroom Dancing 
Specialists 
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Russian Ari Centrret 
DANCING*7.50 


with $1 a year Bn oar 
All Types of Dancing 


Erpert Faculty includes 
H. Chalif, V. Swoboda, Billy 
Newsome, Frances Chalif, Edward L. 
Chalif, G. Maniloff, Dorothy Cropper, 
Alberto de Lima. 
SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 
for Teachers—June 3 to Aug. 9 


STE'INWAY HALL 
113 W. 57 St. Circle 7-1927 


Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 


Di MATIC CLASS SUNDAYS 


5-7 P. Very low fee. CLUB 
CL: asses ; and Semi-Private Danc- 
ing Lessons, $1.00 per hour. Send 


for half-rate card for trial lesson. 
200 West Sith St. COl, 5-98138 


Be a Popular Partner! 


Classes for men and girls. Learn 
the tango, slow rhythms, other new 
steps. Taught by Herbert Richards 
of Arthur Murray Studio. Bring this 
ad with you for free admission to 
demonstration, Mon., Mar. 18, 8 p.m. 


5 lessons $3 


y W . A Lexington Ave. at 53rd St. 
° ° ° * Tel. Wickersham 2-4500 
—— ee 


ALL MODERN DANCES 


TAUGHT and GUARANTEED in 


| HOUR LESSONS $5 


Beginners, Advanced 
BEGINNERS’ 


ADULT CLASSES 
JOSEPHINE = spectatist 


1730 BROADWAY, Cor. 55th St. 


O'BRIEN-MORRIS 


RRECT BALLROOM DANCING 
Seenede a ecaching 


All steps and rhythme 
Private or Class instruction. 


152 W. 57th St. 
REVUELTA—Positively teaches Tango, Foxtrot, 
Waltz. Bolero, Carioca, Tap, 


Louis 


























Spanish castanetas, 
Exhibition dancing. Acrobatic, Reducing 
68 East 80th (Park Av.) Private lessons. Saree $7.50 
BETTY PAGE 23%, 
Near 7th Ave. 
Waltz, «ox-trot, Lindy, Westchester, 
Continental: taught privately. Course 3$5. 


PRIVATE an Pee INSTRUCTION 
GUA 


NTEED COURSE 
Miss Adele BEGINNER'S SPECIALIST 
HOUR 


52 WEST 53 ST. 
1 EFXPERTLY TAUGHT 93 


DANCE LESSONS 
WALLY JACKSON '45..,45 St. 34 Fi. 


BRYANT 98-3263 











ELLA 


DAGANOVA 


Formerly of The Pavlowa Company 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
129 W. 56th St. Tel. COlumbus 5-8601 


A school dedicated to the memory of 
Paviowa . founded on the premise 








SHOPPERS' COLUMNS 


Rates: 80¢ per agat: line weekdays; $1.20 Sundays. 





Antiques Wanted 





UCARANTEED HIGH PRICES — DIA- 

monds, gold, precious stones, bridge 

work, silver, antiques bought. Inter- 
national Diamond Appraising, 562 Fifth 
Av. (entrance 46th). Established 22 years. 
Licensed gold buyers; bonded. BRyant 
9-3212. 





in quality jewelry, will convert your 
unusable old gold, silver and plat- 
ms 565 Main 
t., 


[5 i qua TALNER, INC., DEALERS 


into immediate cash. 
NEW ROCHELLE. 





music by Tchaikovsky, | 


ASH PAID FOR DIAMONDS, 

jewelry, watches, mesh bags, any- 

thing gold, silver; free appraisal. 
Empire Gold Buying Service, Empire 
State Building, 5th Av. (34th). 


GOLD, 





ULL VALUE PAID FOR OLD GOLD, 
silver, diamonds; United States Gov- 
ernment license. ‘WRONE & WRONE, 
a 1888, 4 West 43d St., near 





Bags Made, Remodeled 





ACLUSIVE BAGS MADE TO OR- 

der, your or our materials; petit- 

point and Aubusson bags renovated 
like new; remodeling tn all materials; 
wholesale, —_ i. 


IBUR 
2,432 Broadway, 510 and 669 Madison Av. 


-— 





-THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL 

$1. 5( Combination Facial — Conti 

Castile Shampoo — Finger- 

wave with Curls; self-setting permanents, 
soft, individually styled, $4. 
HILDA REJANE, 

136 EF. 58th (Park- -Lexington). EL. 5-6466. 


K 


Knitting Yarns 


NITTING? BIG SAVINGS SPRING 
Yarns. Buy direct! 100 types—500 
beautiful colors, from 10c ounce. 
Expert knitting suggestions free! Sam- 
ples free! Outlet Yarns, AV. 
(Corner 25th). Established 1915, 














NVISIBLE REWEAVING MOTH 
holes, tears, burns in garments; shine 
removed; expert workmanship. 


GUARANTEE DAMAGE WEAVING‘CO., 


146 5th Av. (19th-20th Sts.) CHelsea 3-2624. 











WOMAN’S CROWNCUNG GLORY 
A HER HAT STYLED BY TOUSTER 
Sold in Good Hat Shops Everywhere 





EVERY HAT BEARS THE LABEL 
Styled by -————— 
t Ov 8 2 2 
New York 

EMODELING WITH AN ARTISTIO 
kR touch. Hats from your fabrics. 
Satisfaction absolutely assured. Hats 
to order from $5. Colors matched per- 
fectly. Jacquins, 15 West 38th. 





[) ‘nave DISCARD YOUR OLD HATS— 
have them remodeled to newest styles 
at minimum prices. Cleaning and 
blocking $1.00. Hats made from your 
fabrics, felts or straws. JERBERN’S, 
9 West 35th. 








OVELIN ESS BEGINS AT 40!’ 
Amazing fortnight’s Rejuvenating 
freatment, $1.00. Overcome Lines, 

Puffiness, Dryness, Sagging Muscles. In- 

structive brochure FREE, with or with- 

out order. Call or send EUNICE 

SKELLY—Park Central (906) 

Circle 7-8000. 


66 





Seventh Avenue, 56th. 
ARTIN FROM VIENNA, 7 EAST 
46th, west of the Ritz, announces 
the acme in service for meticulous 
women. Visit Martin weekly. Be com- 
pletely, expertly regroomed. Pay monthly, 
$10. PLaza 3-6262. 





Personal Name Tapes 





ASH’S WOVEN NAMES SAVE 

laundry losses, identify clothing and 

linen. The permanent, safe, econom- 
icai method of marking. Send 15c for 
sample dozen of your own first name and 
tube of NO-SO Cement. CASH’S, 75 
Chestnut St., 50. NORWALK, Conn. 











Beds and Bedding 





sterilized equal to new; complete 

line of bedding; expert workman- 
ship guaranteed. Arthur Bedding & Mat- 
tress Company, 2,385 Arthur Ave., Bronx, 
FOrdham 4-9144. 


M ANUFACTURING — MATTRESSES 





Brassieres, Corsets 





ENTRAL CORSET HOSPITAL, 
West 42d Street. Expert fitting, 
rejuvenating, copying, cleaning. Im- 
ported and domestic models in stock. 
CHickering 4-0930. Formerly 500 5th Av. 


55 











URIEL PARKED, NOTED FOR 
M her sound, scientific foundation for 
beginners or advanced. A _ child 
could learn by her simplified method. 
(Teacher's course, Culbertson certificate.) 
DUPLICATE GAMES. 
MURIEL PARKER STUDIOS (14th Year), 
200 West 54th St. Circle 7-5813. 


‘correct proportions, 





Private and 

Class Lessons. Duplicate Games. 

200 West 58th, corner 7th Av. Telephones: 
Circle 7-4812, COlumbus 5-0861. 


RS. MARIE - LOUISE TAYLOR. 
Towie and Contract 











LEICA CAMERAS. 

FILMO CAMERAS & PROJECPORS. 
CARL ZEISS CAMERAS AND LENSES. 
Developing, Printing and Enlarging. 
Expert Repairing of Cameras, 
Lenses and Shutters, 
WILLOUGHBYS, 

110 W. 32d St. At the sign of the camera. 


= ADQUARTERS FOR CAMERAS, 


PRING FASHIONS DEMAND SLIM 
Figures! Reduce! O’Brien’s Institute! 
Exercises! 35 Reducing’ Machines! 
Massage! 10 Treatments, $10. Combina= 
tion, including all, $25. 1,658 Broadway. 
COlumbus 5-8819 
r4 ‘Stes GYM — MODERN BODY 
beauty, supervised reducing exer- 
cises and massage; balanced diets, 
physician recommended; health hygiene; 
women only; moderate. 322 West 80th. 
SUsquehanna 7-8303. 
ARY BEATON — BARBIZON, 140 
East 63d. Our lowest rates ever; 
reducing exercises, massage; squash, 
swimming instruction experts. Heated 


ultra-violet filtered water. RHinelander 
4-9418 


HE MANYA STUDIO—NEW, AT- 
tractive 





a 








re, lasting method for slender- 
izing and developing one’s figure to 
Park Vendome, 340 
COlumbus 5-1892. 


— 


West 57th St. 
PARK 


ADIES’ ATHLETIC CLUB, 
Central Hotel, 7th Av. (56th), Elec- 
tric machines, cabinets, Swedish mas- 


sage, paraffin, sun lamps, colonics (doc- 
tor’s supervision); swim pool. CI. 7-5269. 


L, * WEIGHT SAFELY. IMPROVE 








health. Paul Miller’s methods, rece 
ommended by doctors; - correct pos- 
ture, foot troubles, &c.; business people’s 
classes; dancing, acrobatics. 54 West 74th. 





LENDERNESS MEANS YOUTH! THIS 
method brings definite results. Thor- 
oughly indorsed! Special rates now. 

Open evenings. Margaret Brainard. Hotel 
Weylin, 54th and Madison. PLaza 3-9100. 





——. 








[ - 
a 











C.—REGULAR TABLE D'HOTE 
dinner with wine daily, Sunday 
5-9 P. M.; no cover or minimum 
charge. ‘‘The Restaurant a the Contie 
nental Atmosphere’’—Rue de la Paix, 
189 Huguenot S&t., NEW ROCHELLE. 


85 








Children’s Shoes 





RAMER’S JUVENILE FOOT 
Health headquarters. Kra-Flex Shoes 
meet the needs of growing feet. 

Cheaper in the long run. 575 Main St., 
NEW ROCHELLE; 245 Greenwich Av., 
GREENWICH, Conn. 


LCFFANTI’S INC., ONE OF NEW 
(5 xork's landmarks. A 40-year rep- 

utation for only the finest in Ser- 
vice and Fare. 274 7th Av. CHickering 
4-9626. 


— 














Shoe Repair 














Crochet Cottons 
ROCHET COTTON AT SAVINGS— 
Finest mercerized crochet yarns di- 

rect from manufacturer; tremen- 

dous savings; all sizes, colors; mail or- 
ders. Sea Island Thread Manufacturing 

Corp., 575 8th Av., corner 38th. MEdal- 

lion 3-2875. 











that the classic ballet is the ideal foun- 
dation for the perfection of dance form. 
Daily classes for children, adults and 
business girls. 














Dancing 








conservative smartness of carriage, 
distinctive environment (young and 
5 private lessons $10. Alviene 
66 West 85th. SUsque- 


C= BALLROOM DANCING. 


aged). 
Dance Culture, 
hanna 7-1510. 


ALLING ALL SHOES THAT HURT! 

Big, Tight, Saggy or Biting. Perfect 

shoe rebuilders make them fit your 
15 Division St. New Rochelle 8432. 


C 


feet. 








Slipcovers & Upholstery 


() niture’ speci UPHOLSTERED FUR- 





niture specialists. Slip covers, drap- 
eries. Living room chairs made over 
and recovered, $12 up. Other furniture 
proportionate. 5 Division Street, NEW 
ROCHELLE. Me 





—— 








Tango, Foxtrot, Waltz, Bolero, 

Carioca, Tap, Spanish Castanetas, 
Exhibition Dancing, Acrobatic, Reducing. 
68 East BOth (Park Av.). Private Les- 
sons. Course, $7.50. 


R EVUELTA POSITIVELY TEACHES 





LL MODERN DANCES TAUGHT 
A privately, $1 lesson; guaranteed 
course for beginners now $5. Miss 
Alma, Ballroom Dancing Specialist, 108 
West 74th St. ENdicott 2-2540. 


ness, Neglected Education.’’ Dee- 

velop Poise, Personality, Charm, 
Conversation, Vocabulary Building, Social 
Coaching, Public Speaking. BRIDGE, 5c. 
Jane Spencer, 251 West 92d. SChuyler 4- 
5593. 


6 €() ‘ness, Nez SELF - CONSCIOUS- 








RTHUR MURRAY STUDIOS — PRI- 
vate dancing lessons at our Lowest 
Rates Ever. Large staff of Patient, 

Conscientious Teachers. 7 East 43d 





R. AND MRS. OSCAR DURYEA, 

Club classes and semi-private les- 

sons. Children and adults, $1 hour. 
200 West 57th St. COlumbus 5-9813. 





ancetrainingCenter 


cia So 
LESSONS 


SOCIAL DANCING—MODERN BALLROOM 
For Beginners and Advanced. Ballet, Tango, Tap, 
Musical Comedy, Modern German, Private Les- 
sons, Children’s Classes Saturday. Complete sat- 
isfection guaranteed. Write for Book 


let T. 
151 West 46th St. ENTIRE STH FLOO 


MEDALLION 3- 4120 


DANSON TAYES 


PRIVATE DANCE STUDIO. 106.44 
ee ee ae ee 
LESSON 











Paris and leading designers pre- 

dict smart fur capes for Spring 
attire, with suits, dresses, coats and eve- 
ning gowns. We’ll make you one from 
your old furs for as little as $10, includ- 
ing new silk lining, cleaning and glazing. 
New fur capes made to order from $20. 
Other fur remodeling at lowest prices. 
Harry Jay Treu, 131 West 35th St., 7th 
floor, opposite the 35th St. side of Macy’ 8. 
LAckawanna 4-6788-9. 


m7 () “W CAPES FROM OLD FURS! 





Tel. 


remodeled into latest style cape, $8; 
includes new lining, cleaning, a an 
ing; guaranteed. Sirling Furs, 227 W. 29. 


Y ex OLD FUR COAT OR SCARF 





Method, Open ‘til 10 P.M. 
EIDMAN 


Classes in Modern Dance—Tues. and Fri. 
Inquiries Invited for Summer Course. 


Acapemy.¢Auep Arts 


MUSIC, SINGING, DRAMA, — PAINTING 
349 West 86th St. Chuyler 4- = 


LARTER Dn sat 


easily. Arthur Murray 
4 DORIS i CHARLES 
UM PHREY 

















OISE, SPEECH TRAINING, DRA- 

matic art, self-confidence, ease, self- 

expression. Individual small groups; 
special courses, professional people, busi- 
ness people, teachers. Emma Augusta 
Greely, 319 West 48th, Room 411. PEnn, 
sylvania 6-5900. 


— 


Pidiction, “arto COURSE WITH VOICE 





diction, art of conversation, carriage 

and poise replaces self-consciousness 
with conservative smartness of personal- 
ity. Complimentary auditions. Alviene 
Cultura! Art Center, 66 West 85th. SUs- 
quehanna 7-1510. 





Surgical Appliances 





HEAD- 
quarters for elastic stockings, knee 
caps, abdominal bandages, athletic 

supporters. Individual measurements. Rea- 

sonable prices. 40 West ist Street, 

MOUNT VERNON. Hillcrest 5647. 


(juan SPAN PHARMACY. 








Tailored Suits 





ladies’, men’s tailored suits. Lat- 

est fabrics. Perfect fit guaran- 
teed. Established 1908. P. COOPER, 146 
East 74th. BUtterfield 8-3276. 


W° SPECIALIZE IN EXCLUSIVE 








Zippers Repaired 








ISTINCTIVE, SMART, YOUTHFUL 
D dresses and hats for the 36 to 46 

figure; slenderizing limes in the new 
modes, perfect fittings. HATS—Copies of 
the latest French models made to order 
and remodeled. Hats from, $12.50. Dresses 
from $19.75. Mail orders. Irene Franks, 
48 West 56th. ClIrcle 7-6295. 


Talon zippers. H. B. Co., 29 West 
34th 8t., 5th floor. Wisconsin 7-9714. 
Also 175 Main St., White Plains. 


R “taton AND REPLACE ALL KINDS 





Suburban Shops_ 








Gowns Maae, 


Remodeled 


Westchester 


BEAUTY CULTURE 
A keep yo BEAUTY SALON WILL 





keep your Hair, Complexion and 
Nails refreshingly becoming. All ser- 
539 Main 


vice by experts; 3 items, $1. 
Entrance 


St. NEW ROCHELLE 1991. 
through Patchen Bros. Lobby. 














HOTEL O/JSEVE LT 
Ah trot in all forms of 
Social Danci urs noon till 10 P. M. 
Suite 377, oe Ave. Hy “45th St. MUr. Hill 2-6125 
FOKIN 4 Riverside Drive 
E TRafalgar 7-917] 
STAGE DANCING 
BERNARDI 85 Riverside Drive 
Tel. ENdicott 2-5514 

Ballroom Dancing—Private Lesson.. 

1627 B’way (cor. 50th) 
HEROLD CIrele 7-9547 750 
DRAMATIC. 
AlNiene 2° Theatre 

(40th year.) Graduates: Fred Astaire, 
Una Merkel, Zita Johann, Lee Tracy, Peggy 
Shannon, etc. Stage, Talkies and Stock 
Theatre training appearances while learn- 


coats, dresses; afternoon, evening 
gowns individually designed. Latest 
perfect fitting. Special 


[D)coats. KER, EXPERT DESIGNER 


Parisian models; 
attention given remodeling, 
Very reasonable. MOnument 2-2133. 


alterations.°* 





clusive, Parisienne designer; makes 

Spring dresses to suit individual 
taste and line; $12 each. Mme. Rachelle, 
100 West 57th. COlumbus 5-8821. 


[)‘cusive, Pari WELL KNOWN, EX- 





distinction. Street, afternoon, eve- 
ning wear. Highest recommenda- 
tions. Easily afforded rates, $10 up. Apt. 
51, 460 West 149th. EDgecombe 4-2142. 


Ms IRMA DESIGNS CLOTHES OF 


RESTAURANTS AND TEA ROOMS. 


ROCHELLE’S 
Sunday dinner, 
liquors. No 
388 North 


HE LODGE, NEW 
Z rendezvous. Special 
50c-$1 Dancing, wines, 
no minimum charge. 


New Rochelle 7654. 


cover, 
AV. 





——-- 











Connecticut 


LADIES SUITS 


ALVATORE’S SPORT SHOP PRE- 
S sents a 2-piece, mannish tailored suit 

at $10.75, $12, $16.75. A. V. Salvae 
tore, Inmc., Furs, 244 Greenwich AvVs., 
GREENWICH, CONN, 








—i. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS SCHEDULED FOR B 


Ww 


1935. RADIO PROGRAMS 


ROADCAST THIS WEEK 


TUESDAY, MARCH 19 
: -MORNING. 


6:45-WEAF—Setting-Up Exercises 
WOR—Gym Classes 
7:30-WOR—Sorey stra 
WJZ—Yotichi Hiraoka Xylophone 
WABC—Organ Reveille 
7:45-WEAF—xXylophone-Piano Duo 
WJZ—Jolly Bill and Jane 
8: Oe ee Cook’s Note Book 
WOR—News 
WJZ—Morning Devotions 
WABC—Eton Boys Quartet 
8:15-WEAF—Don Hall Trio 
war ae Music 
WJZ—William Meeder, Organ 
8 :20-WJZ—City Consumers’ Guide (Also 
WOR, WABC, WMCA, WNYC, 
WHN WNEW, WEVD) 
8:30-WEAF—Cheerio Musicale 
WOR—Talk—Martha Manning 
WJZ—William Meeder, Organ 
WABC—Salon Musicale 
8:45-WOR—Studio music 
WJZ—Landt Trio and White 
9:00-WEAF—Richard Leibert, Organ 
WOR—Hillbilly Music 
‘JZ—Dance Orchestra 














LEADING EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


(March 17-238.) 
(Time Is P. M., Eastern Standard, Unless Otherwise Indicated.) 


TODAY. 


10:30-11: 00 A. M.—Gena Branscombe Chorus; Dalies Frantz, 
Speaker, Mme. Olga Samaroff Stokowski—WJZ. 
12:45-1:00—From Dublin: ‘‘St. Patrick’s Day Greeting,”’ 

Valera, President Irish Free State—WABC. 
2:30-3: 30—Play, ‘ ‘Her Master’s Voice,’’ With Roland Young—W4JZzZ. 
3:00-5:00—New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra; Arturo Tos- 
canini, Conductor ; Viadimir Horowitz, Piano—WABC. 
8:90-9; 00—Opera, “Tl Trovatore,’ With Giovanni Martinelli, 
Rose Bampton, Contralto, and Others—WEAF. 
8:00-9:00—Symphony Orchestra; Paul Kerby, Conductor; Frances Alda, 
Soprano—WJZ. 
9:00-10:00—Symphony Orchestra; Victor Kolar, Conductor; Rosa Pon- 
selle, Soprano—WABC. 
10 :00-11: 00—Operetta, “The Great Waltz,’’ With Original Cast—WOR. 
10:30-11:00—An American Fireside; Speaker, William Green, President 


A. F. of L.—WJZ. 
MONDAY. 


4:30-4:45—Grover Cleveland Birthday Anniversary; Speakers, Governor 
Harold G. Hoffman of New Jersey; Dr. John H. Finley, Associate 
Editor THE New York TIMES—WEAF. 

9:00-9:30—Lucrezia Bori, Soprano; Concert Orchestra—WABC. 

10:30-11:00—‘‘The Critical Issue of 1935, ’’ Donald R. Richberg, Executive 
Director National Emergency Council—WEAF, 


TUESDAY. 


1:30-2:00—‘‘Progress of the Securities and Exchange Commission,’ 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Chairman, at American Arbitration aor 
tion Luncheon, Hotel Astor—WJZ. 

2:00-2:30—From Vienna: Opera, ‘‘Tragedie in Arezzo,’’ With Gina Van 
de Veer, Soprano; Richard Hageman, Conductor—WEAF 

$:45-4:00—Purim Program ; Speakers, Dr. Cyrus Adler, President Jewish 
Theological Seminary, and Others—WEAF. 

7:45-8:00—‘‘Liquor Laws and Enforcement,’’ Edward P. ey 
Chairman State Alcoholic Beverage Control Board—WEA 

&:30-9:00—Lawrence Tibbett, Baritone; Concert aren Bad 5 

9:00-9:30—Grace Moore, Soprano; Concert Orchestra—WJZ. 

9:30-10:30—Cleveland Orchestra: ‘Artur Rodzinski, Conductor—W JZ. 
10,00-11.00—Operetta, “One Night of Love’’—-WEA 


WEDNESDAY. 


9:00-9:30—Lily Pons, Soprano; Concert Orchestra—WABC 
10:15-10:30—‘*‘The Labor Scene in Washington,’’ Matthew Woll, Vice 
President A. F. of L.—WEVD. i 
10:30-11:00—Dramatization James Hilton’s ‘‘Goodbye, Mr. Chips’’—WJZ. 
THURSDAY. 
1:15-2:00—Advertising Club Luncheon; Speaker, Russell Owen, Author 
~WEAF, WMCA (WOR, 1:30-2: 00). 
FRIDAY. 
$:15-5:00—Minneapolis Symphony; Paul Le May, Conductor—WABC. 
8: 00-8: 15--‘‘It’s itcman’ 's World,”’ Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt—WABC. 
10:15-10:30—‘‘Investigation of Munitions Industry,’’ Senator Gerald P. 
Nye of North Dakota—WEVD. 
SATURDAY. 


-4:30—Metropolitan Opera, ‘‘La Bohéme’’-WEAF, WJZ. 

700-5: 35-iinioaneity of Southern California Band—WABC. 

-15-7:45—‘‘World Trade and Recovery,’ Secretary of State Cordell 

Hull—WJZ. 

9:00-9:30—Rose Bampton, Contralto; Concert Orchestra—WEAF. 
9:00-9:30—Richard Bonelli, Baritone; Concert Orchestra—WABC. 

9:00-12:00—Israel Orphan ‘Asylum Annual All-Star Revue—WMCA. 

9:30-11:00—Chicago Symphony Orchestra Concert—WOR 

10:00-10:30—Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Concert—WABC. 


MONDAY, MARCH 18 
MORNING. 


WoOR—Health—Dr. J. F. Montague 
9: peat ree 9 Sisters, Songs 
—Carlos Marimba Orchestra 
Fog loon News 
WOR—Food—A. W. McCann 
WJZ—Talk—Josephiine Gibson 
WABC—Press-Radio News 
10 :05-WEAF—Johnny Marvin, Songs 
WABC—Singing Chef 
10:15-WEAF—Clara, Lu ’n’ Em—Sketch 
WJZ—Holman Sisters, Piano 
WABC—Bill and Ginger, Songs 
10 :30- pd ge oh and de Rose, Songs 
Z—Today’s Children—Sketch 
WABCO Fulton Orchestra 
10:45-WEAF—Joe White, Tenor 
WJZ—Press-Radio News 
WABC-~—-Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Patch—Sketch 
10 :50- WJZ—Viennese Sextet 
11:00-WEAF—U, S.-Navy Band 
WOR—Beauty—Nell Vinick 
wane and Eddie, Songs 
ABC—Vincent Percy, Organ 
ll: :18-WOR-Frank and a Songs : 
ony Wons eadings WABC—Coffee and Doughnuts—Skit 
WABC—Patti Chapin, Songs 9 :15- wor Home-Town Bors.” Songs 
11:80-WOR—Talk—Jacob Tarshish ABC—Variety Musicale 
W1J7—Blaufuss Orchestra 9 :30- Whar Children’s Program WABC 
11:45- WOR—Plano Duo WOR—Health Talk 11:45-WEAF—Keenan and Phillips, Piano 9:30-WEAF—Children’s Program, With 
ABC—Microphone Gossip 9:45-WEAF-—The Wife Saver—S\etch WOR-—-Tom Davis, Tenor Janet Van 


WOR. Shopping Jean Abbey 
AFTERNOON. 


WABC—Mary Eastman, Soprano; 
onde of Mary Marlin—Sketch 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20 
MORNING. 


Evan Evans, Baritone 
9:45-WEAF—Three Scamps, Songs 
WOR—Carlos Marimba Band 
10 100-WEAF~ Press-Radio News 
OR—Food—A, cCann 
W32—Talk~Josephine Gibson 
WABC—Press-Radio News 
10 wet RO Marvin, Tenor 
ABC—Maurice Abrams, Songs 
10:15- WRAP— Clann, Lu 'n’ Em—Sketch 
a eee Trio 
ABC—Bill and Ginger. —~_ 4 
16 :30- wink lieeen and de Ros 
WJZ—Today’s Children Sketch 
WABC—Fulton Orchestra 
10 :45-WEAF—Cooking Talk 
WJZ—Press-Radio News 
WABC—Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch—Sketch 
10 :50-WJZ—Xylophone-Piano Duo 
11:00-WEAF—Hortense Monath, Pian 
WOR—Problems of the Home—Allie 
Lowe Miles 
WJZ—Grace~and Eddie, Songs 
WABC—Cooking Talk 
11:15-WEAF—Verna Burke, eo 
ABC—Gothamaires Quartet 
11:380-WEAF—Homespun—Dr. W. H. Foulkes 
Wie uk Le Tarshish 
wei my Band 
ABC—Decoratin —Betty Moore 
11 :45- WEA_Recipes— ane Ellison 
WOR—Frank and Flo, Songs 
WABC—Microphone = 


wit ae a ge Baritone AFTERNOON. 
/JZ—Marle rio, Songs zs 
$:30-WEAF—Bryant poe ee ee of Mary Marlin—Sketch ee = —— ont ™ 
WOR —Two Great Astronomers—Her- jOR—News ate. Smith — ae 
bert N. Wilbur —_— wate tan -_ — ones 3: met at Perkins—Sketch 
WJZ—Irma Glen, Organ: Songfellows —Vvoice oO xperience —String Ensemble 
Quartet; Harry Siena Piano | 12:15-WEAF—Honeyboy and Sassafras 3$:30-WEAF—Dreams Come True—Sketch 
$:45-WEAF—Purim Program; Speakers, WOR-—Tex Fletcher, Songs WOR—Newark Museum Talk 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, President, Jewish wane Sisters, Songs WJZ—Hamilton Orchestra 
WA Theological Seminary; Mrs. Eliza- ABC—The Gumps—Sketch $:45-WEAF—Herald of Sanity—Dr. Joseph 
12 :45-WOR-—Interview by Thomas Stix beth Isaacs, of Union of Orthodox | 12: $0-WEAD_Cloutier rchestra Jaatrow 
WABC—Gypsy Music Jewish Congregations; Cantor David WOR—Marjorie Harris, Contralto WOR—June Ardell, Songs 
1 200-W EAF—Weather Report | J. Putterman WJZ—Farm and Home Hour 4:00-WEAF—Woman’s Review: Progres- 
VOR—Talks and Music WOR —Sophisticates Trio WABC—Five-Star Jones—Sketch sive Education—Elizabeth Irwin, 
WJZ—Nellie Revell, Interview 12 :45- wake ee by Thomas Stix Principal, Little Red — House, 
:00-WEAF—Woman’s Review ABC—Federal Housing—Sketch Bleecker Street, 
WJZ—-Betty ana Bob—Sketch 1 00-WRAF— Market Reports WOR—Town Talk—Robert ‘Reud 
WABC—America’s Little House: WOR—Household Hints WJZ—Betty and Bob—Sketch 
Home Influence on | Child Personality WABC—Hall Orchestra WABC—The Academic Freedom Leg~ 
—Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Direc- | 1:05-WOR—Studio Music end—James A. Wechsler, Editor, 
tor, Child Study Association 1:15-WEAF—Peggy’s Doctor—Sketch The Columbia Spectator 
:15-WOR- —~Rhythm Boys. Songs WOR--Gabriel Heatter, Commentator] ¢: 15-WOR—Georgene Gordon, Songs 
WJZ—Getting Acquainted With Con-| 1:30-WEAF—Tucker Orchestra WJZ Jackie Heller, Tenor 
tract Bridge—Louis J. Haddad WOR—Theatre Club—Bide Dudley WABC—Curtis Institute Musicale 
WABEC—Deutsch Orchestra WJZ—Dance Orchestra 4: $0-WEAF_Hilibilly Music .- 
:30-WEAF—Hillbilly Music WABC—Eddie Dunstedter, Organ OR—Science—Dr. Kurt Haeseler 
WOR—Science—Dr. Kurt Haeseler 1:45-WOR—Battle Ensemble Wiz Rochester Civic Orchestra, Gug 
WJZ—Chicago a Cappella Choir WJZ—Variety Musicale Fraser Harrison, Condyetor 
WABC—Story of Man-—Henry Field, 2: ee nee Musicale 4:45-WOR—Life of Mary Sotfhern—sketce 
of Fierd Museum of Natural History WOR—Dr. A. F. Payne, Psychologist! 5-99-WEAF—To Be Announéged 
:45-WOR-—Life of Mary Sothern—Sketch WJZ—Madriguera and Garber Or- " WOR—News 
—Messner Orchestra chestra; Edward Roeker, Baritone WABC—Og, Son of 
WABC—Marie, the Little French 


BC 
mre—#ke 
Baritone :00-WEAF—Willson Orchestra 
WOR-—Dr. A. F. Payne, Psychologist WOR—News Princess—Sketch ts oe WOR—Captt a 
2:15- bd ea Girls, Songs 


WJZ-—-Negro Male Quartet WJZ—White Collar Hazards—Dr. 
WABC—Marie, the Little French W. Bauer WABC—Helen Trent’s Romance 
Princess—Sketch :15-WEAF—Rainbows, Reason or Reac-]| 2:30-WEAF—Vaughn de Leath, Songs 
2:15-WOR—Fred Vettel, tion—Representative B. B. Harlan WOR—Woman’s Program 
sen, Contralto of Ohio WABC—School of the Air 
WJZ—Operetta— Princess Ida WOR—Mitxed Chorus 2:45-WEAF—Al and Lee Reiser. Piano 
WABC—Helen Trent's Romance $:00-WEAF—Vic and Sade—Sketch 
2:30-WEAF—Schmitt Orchestra; Jean WOR—Health alk 
Dickenson, Soprano 
WOR—Women’s Program 
WABC—School of the Air 
3:00-WEAF—Vic and Sade—Sketch 
WOR—String Ensemble 
WABC—Variety Musicale 











WOR—Carlos Marimba Orchestra 
WABC—Brad and Al, Songs 

10 :00-WEAF—Press-Radio News 
WOR—Food—A. W. McCann 
WJZ—Smackout—Sketch 
WABC—Press-Radio News 

10: ete Amey Marvin, Tenor 

ABC—Music Masters Quartet 

10: 15-WEAF—Clare Lu ’n’ Em—Sketch 
WJZ—Edward MacHugh, Songs 
WABC—Bill and Ginger, Songs 

10:30-WEAF—Variety Musicale 
WJZ—Today’s Children—Sketch 
WABC—Fulton Orchestra 


6:45-WEAF-—Setting-Up Exercises 
WOR—Gymnasium Classes 
7 eat te ee A Orchestra 
WJZ—Yoichi Hiraoka, Xylophone 
WABC—Fred Feibel, ‘Organ 
7:45-WEAF—Pollock and ‘Lawnhurst. Piano 
WJZ—Jolly Bill and Jane 
t= alt Ron Cook’s Notebook 
—News 
WJZ-Morning Devotions; Organ 
WABC—Modern Mountaineers 
8:15-WEAF—Don Hall Trio 
R—-Beauty—Nell 
WJZ—William Meeder, Organ 
WABC—Cleo Brown, ‘Piano 
§:26-WJZ—City Consumers’ Guide (Also 
WOR, WABC, WMCA, WNYG, 
WHN, WOV, WNEW, WEVD) 
x :30-WEAF—Cheerio Musicale 
WOR—Talk—Martha Manning 
WJZ—William. Meeder, Organ 
WABC—Salon Orchestra 
8 :45-WOR—Studio Music 
WJZ—Landt Trio and 
9 :00-WEAF—Dick Leibert, 
WOR~—Hiillbilly Music 
WJZ—Dance Orchestra 
WABC—Coffee and hag oe oe Skit 
¥:15-WOR—Home Town Boys, Songs 
WanC—Variety Musicale 
9 :30-WEAF—Children’s Program: 


AFTERNOON. 


6: oO eae ae Up Exercises 
ys 
1:80-WOR—Sorey Orches 
WJZ—Yoichi Hiraoka, Xylophone 
1:45- WEAPoSoterk oe 
—Pollock and  —— Piano 
WJZ—Jolly Bill and Jane 
8 :00- bad ae Phil Cook’s Notebook 
OR—News 
WJZ Morning Devotions 
WABC—Modern Mountaineers 
$:15-WEAF—Don Hall Trio 
WOR—Studio Music 
WJZ—William Meeder, Organ 
10 :45-WJZ—Press-Radio News WABC—Carla Romano, Piano 
WABC—Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage | 8:25-WJZ—City Consumers’ Guide 
Patch—-Sketch WOR, WABC, WMCA, WNYC, 
16 :50-WJZ—Viennese Sextet: Ww WOV, WNEW, WEVD) 
11:00-WOR—Home Economics—Talk 8 :30-WEAF—Cheerio Musicale 
WJZ—Grace and Eddie, Songs WOR—Talk—Martha Manning 
WABC—Dance Orchestra wale. chon Meeder, Organ 
11:15-WEAF—Your Child BC—Chapel Singers 
WOR—Frank and flo, Songs 8 :45-WOR-Studio Music 
WJZ—Tony Wons, Readings Landt Trio and White 
WABC—Questions Before Congress— WABC-Salon Musicale 
Senator A. W. Barkley, of Kentucky | 9:00-WEAF—Dick Liebert, Organ 
11:30-WEAF—Male Trie WJZ—Dance Orchestra 
WOR—Talk—Jacob Tarshish WABC—Coffee and Doughnuts—Skit 
WJZ—U. S. Marine Band 8: SG ad ae Boys, Songs 
—U. S. Navy Band ABC—Savitt Orchestra 


Piano; 


Eamon de 


Tenor; 
(Also 


Cabbage 


White 
Organ 
































12: :00-WEAF_Story of Mary Marlin—Sketch WABC—Cobina Wright Variety Hour: 
WOR— Helen Menken, Actress; Maury H. 


WwWIZ— Fiewe and Hall, Songs l, Writer 


B. Pau 
WABC—Voice of Experience 15-WEAF— Pp — 
12:15-WEAF—Honeyboy and Sassafras -" W VAP Ma | Spreng Ft 
ie ee ay Shop $:30-WEAF—Dreams Come True—Sketch 
had de net sters, Songs WoOR-—International Flower Show— 
ABC—The Gumps— Sketch Mrs. Kenneth Wallace 
ont L -AF—Cloutier Orchestra $:45-WEAF—Three Scamps, Songs 
VOR—Sylvid Cyde, Soprano WOR—Escorts Male Quartet 


WJIZ—Farm and Home Ho ‘ 
WABC—Five Star Jones-- Sketch 4:00-WEAF—Woman’s Review; Books and 
Authors—Harry Hansen, Critic 


12:45-WOR—Four Tempo s 
Wane tie one WOR—Town Talk—Robert Reud 
1:00-WEAF—Weather Reports WJZ—Betty and Bob-Sketch 
WoOR—Health Talk WABC—America’s Little House 
1:05-WOR—N. J. Clubwomen Talk 4:15-WOR—Georgene Gordon, Songs 
1:15-WEAF—Peggy’s Doctor—Sketch WJZ—Songs and Stories 
WABC—Dance Orchestra 


WOR—Gabriel Heatter, Commentato 

WABC—Leafer Orchestra oes 4:30-WiAF--Grover Cleveland Birthday 
1:30-WEAF—Battle Ensemble Anniversary; Speakers, Governor 

WOR—Theatre Club—Bide Dudley Harold G. Hoffman of New Jersey, 

WJZ—Dance Orchestra Dr. John H Finley, Associate Ed- 
1:45-WEAF—Mrs, Samuel Reyburn, Songs itor, The New York Times; Others 

WOR—Jerry Marsh, Tenor WOR —Science-—-Dr. Kurt Haeseler 
WJZ—String Ensemble 


wiIZ— Variety Musicale 
WABC—Schuster Orchestra WABC—Variety Musicale 
2:00-WEAF—Varsity Matinee; Excerpts 4:45-WEAF--Songfellows Quartet 
From Princeton, Harvard, Pennay!- WOR—Life of Mary Sothern—Sketch 
vania and Columbia University An- eet ae Kay Foster, Songs 
nual Shows VOR—News 
WOR—Dr. A. F. Payne, Psychologist —Duquesne University Student 
WJZ—String Quartet Symphony Orchestra 
WABC—Marie, the Little French WABC—Og, Son of Fire—Sketch 
Princess—Sketch §:15-WEAF—Tom Mix Adventures—Sketch 
:15-WOR—The Melody Singer WOR-—Hal Beckett, Organ 
WABC—Helen Trent’s Romance WJZ—Spanish Musicale 
WABC— Skippy—Sketch 


:30-WOR—Women’s Program 
WABC—School of the Air 5:30-WEAF—Alice in Orchestralia—Sketch 
:45-WJZ—Grover Cleveland Birthday An- WOR—Adventures of Jack and Fritz 
niversary—Professor Cleveland WJZ—Singing Lady 
Bacon, N. Y. U. WABC—Jack Armstrong—Sketch 
ee a Vic and Sade—Sketch 6 :45-WEAF—Stamp Club—Capt. Tim Healy 
WOR—Adventures of Jimmy Allen 


WOR—Health Talk 
os 2 a ita With a Load of Mis- WJZ—Little Orphan Annie—Sketch 
WABC-—Dick Tracy—Sketch 


chief 
EVENING. 


12 :00-WEAF- 
wo 





WABC G-Veles of Experience 
12:15-WEAF—Honeyboy and Sassafras 
WOR—Mona Lowe, Songs 
WABC—The Gumps—Sketch 
12 :30-W EAF—Cloutier Orchestra 
WOR—Four Tempos, Songs 
WJZ—Farm and Home Hour 
ABC—Five-Star Jones—Sketch 


WA ABC—Hall Orchestra 
1:15-WEAF—Duffy Orchestra 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter, Commentator 
1:30-WEAF—Musical Art Quartet; Samuel 
Barber, Baritone 
WOR—Theatre Club—Bide Dudley 
WJZ—Work and Progress of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission— 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Chairman, at 
American Arbitration Association 
Luncheon, Hotel Astor 
WABC—Stage Relief Talk 
1:35-WABC—Velas Ensemble 
1:45-WOR—Myrtle Boland, Songs 
WABC—Kassel Orchestra 
2:00-WEAF—From Vienna; Opera. Trag- 
edie in Arezzo, With Gina Van De 
Veer, Soprano; Norbert Ardelli, 


t 
ketea 
Ww. 


WA 
ate Shar y Orchestra 
5S Tenor: Alice Rem- WOR—Adventures of Jack and Fritz 


1: 
5 
7 


WOR—Adventures of Jimmy Allen 
WJZ—Little Orphan Annie—Sketch 
WABC—Dick Tracy—Sketch 


EVENING. 


8:00-WEAP wae King Orchestra 


5:30-V/OR—Walter Ahrens, 
WJZ—The Singing Lady 
WABC—Jack Armstrong—Sketch 

5:45-WEAF—Nursery Khymes 
WOR—Songweavers Girls Trio 
WJZ—Little Orphan Annie—Sketch 


Baritone 





WJZ—From Milan; Opera, Othello: 

















6:00-WEAF—Dance Orchestra 
WOR—Uncle Don 














Where there is no listing for a station, its preceding program is on the alr. 
WNYC... 
WABC.. 


WOR....710 
WJZ... ..760 


. 570 
660 


WMCA... 
WEAF..... 


WLWL....1,100 
WEVD....1,300 


.810 
. .860 





TODAY, MARCH 17 


Eastern Standard Time Is Used in All Cases. 





MORNING. 














-00-\WEAF—International Trio; Soloists 
WJZ—Mixed Quartet 
WABC—Organ Reveille 

:30-\WJIZ—William Meeder, Organ 
WABC—String Ensemble 

:45-WABC—Radio Spotlight 

:00-WEAF—Balladeers Quartet 
WJZ—Children’s Hour 
WABC—Children'’s Program 
WMCA—Talk—Erling C. Olsen | 

:15-\WEAF—Florence Wightman, Harp 

:30-WEAF—Peerless Trio 
WMCA—Talk—Rev. Norman V. Peale 

:45-WEAF—Alden Edkins, Bass 

-55-WMCA—Roger and Budd, Songs 

:00-WEAF—Heaven's Bread—Dr. 8. 

Parkes Cadman 

WOR—Organ Recital 

WJZ-—St. Patrick’s Day Program; 
Speakers, Mayor La Guardia, 


Michael MacWhite, Irish Minister to | 


United States, and Others 
WABC-—-Forward in Missions—Johnn 
W. Wood, Executive Secretary, De- 
partment of Foreign Missions, Epis- 
copal Church, New York City; Rev. 
G. Warfield Hobbs 
WMCA—Press-Radio News 
WNYC—Symphonic Music 
:05-WMCA—Roger and Rudd. Songs 
-15-WMCA—Talk—Judge Rutherford 


" 20: 


1” 
10 





Z| 





il 


:‘85-WABC—Studio Musicale 
:45-WEAF—Light' on the Irish Ballad— 


:00-WFEAP—Press-Radio News 


:05-WEAF—Rudolph Bochco, Violin 
:15-WEAF—Jack, Loretta Clemens, 


:30-WEAF—Major Bowes's Family 


-45-WJZ—Your English—Talk 


$0- pe EAF—Breen and de Rose, Songs 

WOR —Studio Music 

WJZ—Gena Branscombe Chorus: 
Dalies Frantz, Piano: Speaker, 
Mme. Olga Samaroff Stokowski 

WABC—Press-Raadio News 

WMCA—Highlights of Civilization— 
Sketch 


Shane Leslie, Poet 
WOR—Newark Museum, Talk 
WOR —Eddy Brown, Albert 

Stoessel, Piano 
WJZ—Press-Radio News 
WABC—Children’s Program 
WMCA—Christian Science Service 
WNYC—Chief Whitefeather, Songs 
WEVD—Music and Sketches 


Violin; 


WJZ—Talk—-Graham McNamee 

Songs 

WJZ—Knights of Columbus Mobiliza- 
tion for Catholic Action; Speakers, 
W. P. Larkin, Martin H, Carmody, 
Supreme Knight K. of C., Others 

WN YC—Chess—Talk 


WoOR—Variety Musicale 
WNYC—Park Department Band 





AFTERNOON, 








:00-WOR—Uncle Don 
\JIZ—Opportunity Matinee 
WABC-—Salt Lake City Tabernacle 
Choir and Organ 
WEV D—Palestinian Music 
:15-WEAF—What Home Means To Me— 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
WABC—Gardens—F. L. D. Seymour 
WMCA—Roger and Rudd, Songs 
:30-WEAF—University of Chicago Round- 
table Discussion 
= OR—Sugar Cane, Songs 
WJZ--Music Hall of the Air 
WABC-—Tito Guizar, Tenor 
WMCA- Betty Gould, Organ. 
WNYC—Park Talk 
WEVD—Max Rosenblatt, Songs 
:45-WOR—Vince Calendo and Joanne Fd- 
wards, Songs 
WABC-—-From Dublin; St. 
Day Greeting— Eamon de 
President Irish Free State 
WNYC—Rachel Friedberger, Piano 
WEVD—Jewish Theatre of the Air 
:00-\WEAF—Little Known Facts About 
Well-Known People—Dale se 
WOR-—Perole String Quartet 
WABC—Most Rev. John J. Glennon, 
Archbishop of St. Louis, Mo. 
WMCA—Amateur Revue 
WNYC—Carmela Ippolito, Violin 
WEVD—Jewish Folksongs 
115-WEVD—vVariety Concert 
:30-WEAF—Mary Small, Songs; Hirsch 
Orchestra; Jack Parker, Tenor 
WOR —Songs of the Church 
WJZ—Youth Looks at Age—Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling 
WABC—Variety Musicale 
WNYC—Song Recital 
:45-WOR—Art—Karl Freund 
WABC—Kassell Orchestra 
WNYC—Italy and Ethiopia—Professor 
J. C. Le Clair 
WEVD—Vera Rosanka, Songs 
:00-WEAF—Drama—-Walls of Jericoh 
WOR—Talk—Jacob Tarshish 
WJZ—Anthony Frome, Tenor 
- WABC—Lazy Dan, Songs 
WMCA—Health—Dr. R. 8. Copeland 
WNYC—Greenwich Sinfonietta 


Patrick's 
Valera, 


WEVD—Jewish Grocery Store—Sketch 


:15-WJZ—Dogs—Bob Becker 
WMCA—Studio Music 
:30- pe Sp ma Chamlee, sae 
WOR—Marlyn Mack's Part 
W1JZ—Pliayv—Her Master's Goes: With 
Roland ‘oung and Others 





4 ) 
:00-WE a of the Talkies—Sketch 


°15-WOR-—-The 


:30-WEAF—Don Mario, 


:45-WOR—Dick Powell. 
Wi 


°00-WEAF—Rhythm Symphony 


:30-WFEAF—Reser Orchestra: 


:45-WEAF-—-Dream Drama 
:00-WEAF-—Concert Orchestra: 


6 :15-WN YC—Your Speech a Personality 
5:30-WEAF~—House “by the "Side of the 


5 :45-WOR-— Dance 





WABC—Variety Musicale, With Ted 
Hammerstein 

WMCA—Three Little Funsters 

WEVD—Uncle Nuchem and Kids 
(Sign Off Until 8 


WOR—News 
WABC—New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
Rreey. Arturo Toscanini, Conductor; 
‘adimir Horowitz, Piano 
W MCA-—Harrison Jubilee Choir 
Listener Speaks 
WMCA—Talk—Harry Hershfield 
WLWL-—-Voice of the Missions—Talk 
Tenor; Gaylord 
Orch: Beauty—Dorothy Hamilton 
WJZ—Mainsprings of Human Motive— 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
WMCA—Young People’s Conference; 
Rabbi Herbert 8. Goldstein 
WNYC Louise Taylor, Songs 
WLWL—Lenten Service, 8t. Vincent 
Ferrer’s Church; Jesus, the Merci- 
ful—Rev. Ignatius Smith 
Songs 
the Family of 
Brickman 


NYC—Ireland and 
Nations—Herman 


WOR—Rev. Charles E. Coughlin 
WJZ—Coburn Orchestra; Harold Van 
Fmburg, Tenor; Mixed Choir 
WMCA—Same as WNYC 
WNYC—Brooklyn Symphony Orch. 
Ray Heath- 
erton and Peg La Centra, Songs 
WJZ Morton Downey, Tenor; Sinatra 
Orch.; Guy Bates Post, Narrator 


Josef 
Edward Da- 
Schumann- 


Koestner, Conductor: 
vies, Baritone: Mme, 
Heink, Contralto 


—Roses and Drums—Sketch 
WABC—Martin Orchestra: Donald 
Novis, Tenor; Vera Van, Songs 
WMCA—Young. People’s Chureh 
WNYC—Mary Stuart, Songs 


—-Lawrence 


Road—Sketch, th Tony Wons 
WOR—Mirth Parade 
WJZ—Travelogue—Malcolm La Prade 
WABC—Crumit and Sanderson, Songs 
WNYC—Chelsea Singers 
Orchestra 
WJZ—Dog Drama—Albert Payson 

Terhune 





EVENING. 











6:00-WEAF—Catholic Hour; Communion 
of Saints—Rev. Fulton Sheen 
WOR—Marion Orchestra 
WJZ—Dedication New WMT Trans- 
mitter, Cedar Rapids, Mich. 
WABC—Amateur Night; Ray Perkins, 
Master of Ceremonies 
WMCA—Jerry Baker, Tenor 
WNYC—Edwin Grasse, Violin 
6 :15-WOR—Discontinuing Breach of Prom- 
ise Suits—State Senator John J. 
McNaboe; Samuel J. Liebowitz, At- 
torney; Judge Jeanette Brill 
-‘WNYC—French—Marie Starck 
6:30-W EAF—Concert Band 
WJZ—Grand Hotel—Sketch 
WABC—Ed McConnell, Songs 
WMCA—Harris Orchestra 
WNYC—Helen Stanley, Songs 
6 :45-WABC—Voice of Experience 
WMCA—Street Forum 
WNYC—Talk—J. S. MacNider 
7:00-WEAF—K-7-—-Secret Service Sketch 
WOR-—Grande Trio 
WJZ—Jack Benny, Comedian; Frank 
Parker, Tenor; Bestor Orchestra; 
Beatrice Lillie, Guest 
WABC—Alexander Woollcott, Story 
Teller, Armbruster Orchestra 
Ww\MICA—Jewish Program 
WNYC—Mero Quartet 
97:15-WMCA—Current Jewish Events 
7:30-WEAF—Sigurd Nilssen, Bass; 
desty Johnson, Tenor 
WJZ-Joe Penner, Comedian: 


Har- 
Music 


WABC—Tours Orchestra; Frank Par- 


ker, Tenor; Revellers Quartet: Pick- 
ens Sisters, Songs; Charles Win- 
ae Master of Ceremonies 
WMCA—Variety Musicale 
7:45-WEAF—Wendell Hall, Songs 
hain son 4 and Music 
WMCA—Three Little Funsters 
$:00-W TAP —Oeere, Il Trovatore, with 
Giovanni Martinelli, Tenor; Rose 
Bampton, Contralto, and Others; 
Wilfred Pelletier, Conductor. 
WOR—Choir Invisible 
WJZ—S8ymphony Orchestra, Paul Ker- 
by, Conductor; Frances Alda, §So- 
prano 
WABC—Eddie Cantor, 
Rubinoff Orchestra 
WMCA-—Bible Pictures—Sketch 
WLWL—Paulist Fathers’ Service 
WEVD—Symposium: Democracy in 
Education 
&:15-WMCA—John Kelvin, Tenor 
8 :30-WOR--Variety Musicale 
WABC—Voorhees Orchestra; 


Comedian; 


9:00-WEAF- 


16:15-WJZ—The Bonus—James F. 


9 :30-WEAF—Concert Orch.:;: 


9 :45-WJZ—Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
10:00-WEAF—Concert Orchestra; Jane Fro- 


10 :30-WEAF—O One Man’s Family—Sketch 


10:45-WABC—Fra 
WMC 

11:00-WEAF—King Orchestra 
WoR— 


11:10-WJZ—Press-Radio News 
11:15-WOR—Moonbeams Trio 


11:20-WABC—Dance Music a 1:30 A. M.) 
ll ee Dae ae 





Sannelia Orchestra: Rachel 
Carley, Bongs; Jerome Mann, Im- 
personator: Pierre Le Kreun, Tenor; 
Frieda Hempel, Soprano 

WOR —Hillbilly Music 

WJZ—Previn Orchestra; Olga Albani, 
Soprano 

WABC—Symphony Orchestra, Victor 
Kolar, Conductor; Rosa Ponselle, 
Soprano 

WMCA—Senator Gerald P. Nye of 
North Dakota, at Retail Grocers 
Assoc. Dinner, Hotel New Yorker 


Frank Munn, 

Tenor; Vivienne Segal, Soprano 

' WOR—Goldkette Orchestra 
WJZ—Walter Winchell, Commentator 


WMCA—Rambles in Erin 


man, Contralto; Modern Choir 
WOR-—Operetta, The Great Waltz, 
With Original Cast 
WABC—Wayne King, Orchestra 
WMCA-—Hockey: New York Rangers 
vs, Chicago 
WEVD—The President’s Plan vs. the 
Prevailing Wage on Federal Proj- 
ects—Percy C. Magnus, President, 
New York Board of Trade; B. C. 
- Viadeck, Member Municipal Hous- 
ing Authority 


Van 
Zandt, National Commander, V.F.W. 


Z—An American Fireside; Speaker, 
Willian, Green, President American 
AV tae ee of Labor 

BC—Reminiscences—William A. 
ade, Theatrical Producer 

WEVD-—Studio Program 
and Braggiotti, 


Piano 
Arkell, 


A—Ro Commentator 
News 

WJZ—Jesters Male Trio 

WABC—Free Speech—Representative 
Maury Maverick, of Texas; Old-Age 
Pensions—Representative Will Rog- 
ers, of Oklahoma 

WMCA—Talk—Charles H. Ingersoll 


WJZ—Jesse Crawford, Organ 
WABC—Press-Radio News 
WMCA—Olga Vernon, Songs 


News 
Dance Music (To 1 A. M.) 


:00-WEAF—Dance Orchestra 
WwoR— Uncle Don 
WJIZ—U. 8S. Army Band 
WABC—Buck Rogers—Sketch 

:15-WEAF—Talk—Douglas Chandor, Art- 

ist 
WABC—Bobby Benson—Sketch 

:30-WEAF—Press-Radio News 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter, Commentator 
WJZ—Presrs-Radio News 
WABC—The Shadow—Sketch 

:35-WEAF—Carol Deis, Soprano 
WJZ—Mississippi Minstrel 

:45-WEAF-—Billy Batchelor—Sketch 
WOR—Talks; Music 
WJZ—Lowell Thomas, 

755-WOR—Advertising—Talk 
WABC—Press-Radio News 

:00-WEAF—The Farmer and National 

Taxation, Chester H. Gray, 
ington Representative, American 
Farm Bureau Federation 
WoORK—Sportse Talk—Jack Filman 
WJZ—Amos ‘n’ Andy 
WABC—Myrt and Marge—Sketch 


Commentator 


:15-WEAF-Stories of the Black Chamber | 


WOR—Lum and Abner- 
WJZ—Plantation Echoes 
WABC—Just Plain Bill—Sketch 
:30-WEAF--Easy Aces—Sketch 
WOR—Boys’ Club Program 
WJZ—Red Davis—Sketch 
WABC—The O'Neills—Skcetch 
-45-WEAF—Uncle Ezra—Sketch 
WoOR—Jack Arthur, Baritone 
WJZ—Dangerous Paradise—Sketch 
WABC—Boake Carter, Commentator 
:00-WEAF—Himber Orchestra 
WOR-—-Lone Rancer—Sketch 
WJZ—Jan Garber Orchestra 
WABC—Diane— Musicale Comedy 
:15-W ABC—Edwin C. Hill, Commentator 


Sketch 


8:30-WEAF—Gladys Swarthout, 


Wash- | 





11:05-WABC—Gray 
| J1:15-WEAF 


Soprano; 
String Orchestra: Mixed Chorus 
WOR—Variety Musicale 
WJZ—Carefree Carnival 
WABC—Kate Smith's Revue 
:00-WEA ae Orchestra; Frank 
Parker, Teno 
WOR—The Witeh’ s Tale 
WJZ—Minstrel Show 
WABC—Lucrezia Bori, Soprano; Kos- 
telanetz Orchestra; Mixed Chorus 
:30-WEAF—The Haydns—Sketch, With 
Otto Harbach, Librettist; Music 
WOR—Harv and Esther, Comedy 
WJIZ—Beginner’s Luck—Sketch 
WABC—Gluskin Orchestra; Block and 
Sully Comedy; Gertrude Niesen, 
Songs 
-45-WOR-—Weems Orchestra 
:00-WEAF—Eastman Orchestra; Lullaby 
Lady; Male Quartet 
WOR—Corn-Cob Pipe Club 
WJZ—Jackie Heller, Tenor 
WABC—Wayne King Orchestra 
:15-WJZ—America in Music; Jonn Tasker 
Howard, Narrator 
:30-WEAF—Critical Issue of 1935—Donald 
R. Richberg, Executive Director, 
National Emergency Council 
WOR—Variety Musicale 
WABC—The Night Singer 
-45-WJZ—To Be Announced 
:00-WEAF—Dance Orchestra 
WOR—News 
WJZ—Dance Music 
WABC—Four Aces 
Instruction 


(To 1A. M.) 
Contract Bridge 


Orchestra 
Jesse Crawford, Organ 
OR--Moonbeams Trio 


W 
11:80-WEAF--Dance Music (Also WOR, 
WABC) 


$:15-WEAF—Ma Perkins—Sketch 





WABC—Dick Tracy—Sketch 





EVENING. 





6 :00-WEAF- 


Dance Orchestra 
WOR—Uncle Den 
tee re oan Tooker, 
ABC—Buck Rogers—Sketch 
:15- WEAF— Midweek Hymn Sing 
WJZ-—Dance Music 
WABC—Bobby Benson—Sketch 
:30-WEAF-—Press-Radio News 
WoOR—Gabriel Heatter Commentater 
WJZ—Press-Radio News 
WABC- 
Barlow, 


Hunter 


Conductor 
:35-WEAF—Mary Srrall, Songs 
WJZ-—Dorothy Page, Songs 
745-WEAF- Billy Batchelor—Sketch 
WOR—Talks and Music 
WJZ-—Lowell Thomas, Commentator 
'55-WABC—Press-Radio News 
:00-WEAF—Three Scamps, Songs 
WoOR-—Sports Resume—Jack Filman 
WJIZ—Amos ‘'n’ Andy—Sketch 
WABC—Myrt and Marge—Sketch 
:15-WEAF--Jack Smith, Songs 
WOR—Lum and Abner—Sketch 
WJZ—Morton Downey, Tenor: Sinatra 
Orcnestra; 
WABC-— Just Plain ~Bill—Sketch 
:80-\WEAF—Fasy Aces—Sketch 
WOR—The Street Singer 
WJZ—Edgar Guest, Poet: Charles 
Sears, enor; Concert Orchestra 
WABC—Jerry Cooper, Baritone 
:45-WEAF-Liquor Laws and Enforce- 
ment—Edward P. Mulrooney, Chair- 
man, New York State Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board 
WoOR-—Comedy and Music 
WABC—Boake Carter, Commentator 
:00-W EAF—Reisman Orchestra 





Symphony Orchestra, Howard | 





Guy Bates Post, Narrator 


WoOR--Borrah Minevitch, Harmonica 
Band; Henry Burbig, Comedy 
WJZ—The Alphabet Massacre—Sketch 
WABC—Concert Orch.; Frank Munn, 
Tenor; Bernice Claire, Soprano 
:30-WEAF—Wayne King Orchestra 
WOR—Variety Musicale 
WJZ—Lawrence Tibbett, Baritone 
WABC—Lyman Orchestra; Vivienne 
Segal. Soprano; Oliver Smith, Tenor 
:00-WEAF—Ben Bernie Orchestra; Ethel 
Barrymore, Guest 
WOR—Hillbilly Music 
WJZ—Grace Moore, Soprano 
WABC—Bing Crosby, Songs; 
Orchestra 
:$80-WEAF—Ed Wynn, Comedian 
WOR—Dark Enchantment—Sketch 
WJZ—Cleveland Orchestra, Artur 
Rodzinski, Conductor 
WABC—Jones Orchestra; 
Baritone 
:00-W FAF—Operetta, One Night of Love 
WOR--Brusiloff Orchestra 
WABC—Gray Orchestra; Annette 
Hanshaw, Songs; Walter O'Keefe 
:15-WOR—Current Events—H. E. Read 
:30-WOR—Wallenstein Sinfonietta 
WJZ—Distress Signal—Jim Hays 
WABC—Captain Dobbsie’s Ship of Joy 
'45-WABC—Voice of the Crusaders 
wed, AF—Talk—Graham McNamee 
VOR—News 
WJZ_Danee Orchestra 


Stoll 


Evan Evans, 





WABC—Dailey Orchestra 
:15-WEAF—Robert Royce, Tenor 
WOR—Moonbeams Trio 
:30-WEAF—Dance Music (Also WOR, 
WJZ, WABC) 


11 


Ok a te oa in the News 

ABC—Buck Rogers—Sketch 

6: 15-WEA String Sextet 

WJZ—Alma Kitchell, Contralto 

W ABC—Bobby Benson—Sketch 
6:30-WEAF—Press-Radio News 


WOR—Gabriel Heatter, ne 


WJZ—Press-Radio New 
WABC—The Shadow—Shetch 
6:35-WEAF—Mississippi Minstre! 


WJZ—Do Relief Workers Work?—Wil- 
liam Hodson, Commissioner of Pub- 


lic Welfare 
:-45-WEAF—Billy Batchelor—Sketch 
WJZ—Lowell Thomas, Commentator 
:50-WOR—Songweavers Giris Trio 
:55-W ABC—Press-Radio News 
:00-WEAF—Dance Orchestra 
WOR—Sports Resume—Jack Filman 
WJZ—Amos ‘'n’ Andy—Sketch 
WABC—Myrt and Marge—Sketch 
ee Se of the 
WOR—Lum and Abner—Sketch 
WJZ—Plantation Echoes; 
chestra; Southernaires Quartet 
WABC—Just Plain Bill—Sketch 
:30-WEAF—Easy Aces—Sketch 
WOR—Corinna Mura, Soprano 
WJZ—Red Davis—Sketch 
WABC—The O’Neills—Sketch 
:45-WEAF—Uncle Ezra—Sketch 
WOR—The Puzzlers—Sketch 
WJZ—Dangerous Paradise—Sketch 


WABC—Boake Carter, Commentator 


:00-WEAF—Play, With Mary Pickford, 
Actress 
WOR—Lone Ranger—Sketch 
WJZ—Penthouse Party: Mark Hel- 
linger, Gladys Glad; Peggy Flynn, 
Comedienne; Coleman Orchestra: 
Jan Peerce, Tenor 
WABC—Diane—Musical Comedy 
:15-WABC—Edwin C. Hill, Commentator 


lack Chamber 
Robison Or- 


WOR—Variety Musicale 
WJZ—Lanny Ross, Tenor; 
chestra 
WABC—Georges Metaxa, 
Elizabeth Lennox, Gaabaites rien 
Orchestra 
9:00-WEAF—Fred Allen, Comedian: Hay- 
ton Orchestra; Amateur Revue 
WOR—Hillbilly Music 
WJIZ—20,000 bg in Sing Sing— 
Sketch, With Warden wes 
WABC—Lily Pons, Soprano; Kostela- 
netz Orchestra; Mixed Chorus 
9:30-WOR—Harv and Esther, Comedy 
WJZ—John McCormack, Tenor; 
cert Orchestra 
WASC~aere Burhs and Gracie 
Allen, Comedians. 
9 :45-WOR—Garber Orchestra 
10 :00-WEAF—Lombardo Orchestra; Ricardo 
Cortez, Narrator ~ 
WOR—To Be Announced 
WJZ—Hollywood—Jimmy Fidler 
WABC—Peter Pfeiffer--Sketch, With 
Jack Pearl; Rich Orchestra; Patti 
Chapin, Songs 
10:15-WOR—Current Events—H. E. Read 
Ww Beauty—Mme. Sylvia 
10:30-WEAF—Ray Noble Orchestra 
WOR—Variety Musicale 
WJZ—Goodbye, Mr. Chips—Sketch 
WABC—Symphony Orchestra, Howard 
on ay Conductor; Marcel Hubert, 
lo 
1l :00-WEAF—Talk—J. B. Kennedy 
WOR—News 
WJZ—Siry Orchestra 
WABC—Four Aces, “Contract Bridge 
Instruction 
11:05-WABC—Belasco Orchestra 
11:15-WEAF—Robert Royce, Tenor 
WOR—Moonbeams Trio 
11:30-WEAF—Dance Music (Also wis, 
WOR, WABC) 


Salter Or- 


Con- 








THURSDAY, 


MARCH 21 


FRIDAY, MARCH 22 


SATURDAY, MARCH 23 





9 :15- wan ~Home-Town 


MORNING. 








°45-W EF AF—Setting- Uy p E xercises 
WOR—Gymnasium Classes 
:80-\WOR—Sorey Orchestra 
WJZ—-Yoichi Hiraoka, 
WABC—Organ Recital 
-45-WEAF—Potlock and Lawnhurst, 
WJZ—Jolly Bill and Jane 
:00-WEAF—Phil Cook’s Notebook 
WOR-—-News 
WJIZ—Mixed Quartet: Organ 
WABC—Bluebirds Girls Trio 
‘15-WEAF—Don Hall Trio 
WJIZ—William Meeder, Organ 
WOR—Beauty—Nell Vinick 
WABC—Sidney Raphael, Piano 
:25-W.JZ--City Consumers’ Guide (Also 
WOR, WABC, WMCA, WNYC, 
WHN, WOV, WNBW, WEVD) 
:30-WEAF—Cheerio Musicale 
WOR—Talk—Martha Manning; 
WIZ—William Meeder, Organ 
WABC—Salon Musicale 
:45-WOR—Studio Music 
WJZ—Landt Trio and White 
:00-WEAF—Dick Leibert, Organ 
WJZ—Dance Orchestra 
WABC-—Coffee and Doughnuts 
Bovs, Songs 
ABC—Variety Musicale 
:80- wh AF—Children's Program, With 
Janet Van Loon 
WoOR—Health Talk 


Xylophone 


Skit 


:45-W EAF—Kliwen Oreh es tra 





Piano | , 





Music | 


11 ot FAF--Gypsy 





Ore hestra 
Songs 


—_— 


WOR- -Carlos Marimba 
WABC—Brad and Al, 


19:00-WEAF—Press-Radio News 


WOR—Food—A. W. McCann 
WJZ—Smackout—SkKetch 
WABC—Press-Radio News 
:05-WEAF--Johnny Marvin, Songs 
WABC—George Hinkle, Baritone 
:15-WEAF—Clara, Lu ‘'n’' BFm—Sketch 
WJZ—Edward MacHugh, Songs 
WABC—Bill and Ginger, Songs 
:$80-WFAF—Variety Musicale 
WIJZ-—-Today’s Children—Sketch 
WABC—Fulton Orchestra 
-45-WJZ--Press-Radio News 
WABC—Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Patch—Sketch 
‘50-WJIZ—Viennese Sextet 
:00-WOR—Beauty--Nell Vinick 
W JZ--Haze! Arth, Contralito 
WABC—Betty Barthell, Songs 
1:15- pad AF—The House Detective- ~Talk 
VOR—Frank and Flo, Songs 
WJZ-Tony Wons, Readings 
WABC—Preventing Communicable 
Diseases in Childhood--Dr. Murray 
H. Bass, Mount Sinai Hospital 
-$0-WEAF Variety Musicale 
WOR—Talk—Jacobd Tarshish 
WJZ—U. S. Navy Band 
WABC. Services From Country 
Church of Hollywood 
Music 
Orchestra 


Cabbage 


WOR -Dance 


- AFTERNOON. 








2:00-WEAF—Story of Mary Marlin— sketch 
WOR-— News 
WJZ—Fields and Hall, Songs 
WABC—Voice of Experience 

:15-WEAF—Honeyboy and Sassafras 
WOR—Mona Lowe, Songs 
WJZ—Merry Macs, Songs 
WABC—The Gumps—Sketch 

:30-WEAF—Cloutier Orchestra 
WOR—The Story Singer 
WJZ—Farm and Home Hour 
WABC—Five-Star Jones—Sketch 


:-45-WOR—Interview by Thomas Stix 
WABC—Hall Orchestra 


:00-WEAF-—Weather Reports 
WOR—Talks and Music 
:15-WEAF—Advertising Club Luncheon; 
Speaker, Russell J. Owen, Author 
WOR--Gabriel Heatter, Commentator 
WABC—Leafer Ogchestra 
:80-WOR--Same as WEAF 
WJZ—Variety Musicale 
WABC—Cleo Brown, Piano 
'45-VW ABC—Schuster Orchestra 
:00-WEAF-—Temple Belis 
WoR—What to Eat—C. H. Goudiaa 
WJIZ—From Leipzig, Germany; 250th 
Anniversary, Birth of Johannes 
Bach: Lipsia Orchestra, Direction 
Hans Weisbach 
WABC—Marie, the Little French 
Princess—Sketch 
:15-W.JZ--Gordon: String Quartet; 
Britton, Baritone 
WABC—Helen Trent’s Romance 
:80-WEAF—Vaughn de Leath, Songs 
WoOR—Women’s Program 
WABC—School of the Air 
:45-WEAF—Gould and Shefter, Piano 
:00-WEAF—Vic and Sade—Sketch 
WOR-—String Ensemble 
WJZ--Joe White, Tenor 


George 


4:00-WHAF—Women's Review; 


4:45-WOR—Life of Mary 














Ww ABC—\ —V ariety Musicale 


$:15-WEAF—Ma Perkins—Sketch 


WOR--Isabelle Guarnierni, Soprano 
WJZ—Eastman School of Music 
Piano Ensemble 


$:30-WEAF-—Dreams Come True—Sketch 


WOR—Jay in Art—Karl Freund 


$:45-WEAF—Imperial Grenadiers Quartet 
WOR—Sylvia Cyde, .Soprano 
WJZ--Andrews School Choir 


Abyssinia, 
Pawn of European Politica—Albert 
Westphal, of C. C. N..Y. 
WOR--Ralph Grosvenor, Tenor 
WJZ—Betty and Bob—Sketch 
WABC—America’s Little House 


4:15- dS ga The Cobweb Hotel—Sketch 
WJZ-—Dorothy Page, Songs 
WABC—Salvation Army Band 
4:30-WEAF-—-Hillbilly Music 
WOR—Science—Dr. Kurt Haeseler 
WJZ-—Syracuse University Women’s 
Glee Club 
WABC-—Loretta Lee, Songs 
Sothern—Sketch 
WJZ—Spanish Musicale 
WABC—Messner Orchestra 
5:00-WEAF—Vacations and How to 
Them—H. O. Gillet, University 
Chicago 
WOR—News 
5:15-WOR—Mixed Chorus 
WJZ—Wooley the Moth—Sketch 
WABC—Skippy—Sketch 
5:80-WEAF—Sugar and Bunny—Sketch 
WOR—Three Treys, Songs 
WJZ—The Singing Lady 
WABC—Jack Arma rong—Sketel 
§:45-WEAF—Bryant Orchestra 
WOR—Pauline Alpert, Piano 
WJZ—Little Orphan Annie— Sketch 
WABC.--I Dick Tracy- Sketch 


i'se 
of 








EVENING. 





:00-WEAF—Dance Orchestra 
WoOR—Uncle Don 
WIJIZ—William Lundell Interview 
WABC—Buck Rogers—Sketch 


6 :15- "WEA aes nate | 
; eler, irector, 


Occupational eee 
WJIZ—Dance Orchest 
W ABC—Bobby Benson—Sketch 
6:30-WEAF—Press-Radio News 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter, Commentator 
WJZ—Press-Radio New 
WABC—Dailey Orchestra 
6:85-WEAF—Mary Small, Songs 
WJZ—Armand Girard, Bass 
6:45-WEAF-—Billy Batchelor—Sketch 
WOR=}Talks and Music 
WJZ—Lowell Thomas, Commentator 
WABC—Beauty—Margaret Brainard 
6:55-WABC—Press-Radio News 
7:00-WEAF—Dance Orchestra 
WOR—Sports Resume—Jack Filman 
WJZ—Amos 'n’ Andy—Sketch 
WABC—Myrt and Marge—Sketch 
7:15-WEAF—Jack Smith, Songs 
WOR—Lum and Abner— Ketch 
WJZ—Concert Orchestr 
WABC—Just Plain Bill_-Bketch 
7:30-WEAF—Minstrel Show 
WOR—The Street Singer 
WABC—Nick —, ongs 
7:15-WOR—Comedy; Mus 
bal +" ate te Ruth Etting, 


WA ABS -Roake Carter, Commentator 


a Life Occupation— 
ational 


10 :00-WEAF—Waiteman’s Music Hall: 





WABC—All-Girl Orchestra and Chor- 
us, Direction Phil Spitalny 


8:15-WJZ—Sprig Has Cub—Sketch 


8: eet 5h Red Trails—Sketch 
ABC—Johnson Orchestra; Edward 
Weal Baritone; Edwin C. Hill, Nar- 
rator; Speaker, Gerard path. Pres- 
ident, General Electric Company 
9:00-WEAF—Captain Henry’s Show Boat 
WOR—Hilibilly Music 
WIJZ—Death Valley Days—Sketch 
WABC—Gray’s Orchestra; Annette 
Hanshaw, Songs; Walter O'Keefe 


9:30-WOR—Little Theatre Tournament 


WJZ—Cyril Pitts, Tenor; Ruth Lyon, 
Soprano 

WABC—Waring Orchestra 

Hel- 
en Jepson, Soprano; Lou Holtz, 
Comedian, and Others 

WOR—Sid Gary, Baritone 

WJZ—Btring Ensemble 


10:16-WOR—Current Events—H. E. Read 
10:30-WOR—Dance Orchestra 


WJZ—Health Insurance—Dr. John 
Lovejoy Elliott, Former President, 
eae me Federation of Settlements; 

Dr. Nathan Sinai, of Twentieth 
Century Fund 
WABC_Captain Dobbsie’s Ship of Joy 


10 :45-WABC—Voice of the Crusaders 
ll Oe eee ee McNamee 


News 
WIJZ—Denny Orchestra 


MORNING. 


MORNING. 





7:45-WEAF—Pollock and Lawnhurest, 


:45-WEAF--Setting-Up Exercises 
' WOR—Gym Classes 
:80-WOR—Sorey Orchestra 
WJZ—Yoichi Hiraoka, 
WABC—Organ Recital 


Xylophone 


WJZ-—Jolly Bill and Jane 
:(00-WEAF—Phil Cook's Notebook 
WOR—News 
WJZ—Mixed Quartet; Organ 
WABC—Modern Mountaineers 
:15-WEAF—Don Hall Trio 
WOR—Beauty—Nell Vinick 
WJZ--William Meeder, Organ 
WABC—Raymond Scott, Piano 
:25-WJZ--City Consumers’ Guide awe 
WOR, WABC, WMCA, WNY 
WHN, WOV, Ww NEW, WEVD) 
:80-WEAF- Cheerio Musicale 
WOR-—Talk— Martha Manning 
WJIZ—William Meeder, Organ 
WABC—Studio Music 
:45-WOR—Food—Prudence Penny 
WJZ—Landt Trio and White 
WABC—Eton Boys’ Quartet 
:00-WEAF—Dick Leibert, Organ 
WOR--Studio Music 
WJZ—Dance Orchestra 
WARBC—Coffee and Doughnuts —-Skit 
:15-WOR-—-Home Town Boys, Songs 
WABC—Dramatized Fan Mail 
9 :30-WEAF—Children’s Program, With 
Janet Van Loon 


WOR~ Health Dr. J. F. Montague 


AFTERNOON. 





12: waa tl 


12 :30-WEAF—Talk—Stanley High 
Ww 


12 :45-WEAF--Beulah Croft, 
WwW 


oe of Mary ‘Marlin— —Sketch 
OR—N 

had JZ Fields and Hall, Songs 

WABC—Voice of Experience 


12:15-WEAF—Honeyboy and Sassafras 


WOR—Walter Ahrens, Baritone 
WJZ—Morin Sisters, Songs 
WABC—The Gumps—Sketch 


OR—Marjorie Harris, Contralto 
WJIZ—Farm and Home Hour 
WABC—Five-Star Jones—Sketch 
Songs 

OR—Four Tempos, Songs 
WABC—Leafer Orchestra 
1:00-WEAF—Weather Reports 
WOR—Studio Orchestra 
WABC—Hall Orchestra 
1:15-WEAF—Peggy’s Doctor—Sketch 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter, 
1:30-WKAF— Dance Orchestra 
WoOR—Theatre Club—Bide Dudley 
WJZ—Dance Orchestra 
WABC—Pete Woolery, Songs 
1:45-WOR-—Favy Guilford, Soprano 
WJZ—Variety Musicale 
WABC—Instrumentalists Music 


2:00-WEAF—Magic of Speech—Vida Sutton | 
Psychologist | 


WoOR—Dr. A. F. Payne, 
WJZ—Platt and Nierman, Piano 
WABC—Marie, the Little 
Princess—Sketch 
2:15-WOR—The Melody Singer 
LL a = Odell, Contralto 
ABC—Helen Trent's Romance 
2 :80- WHAF—Kitenen: Party; Frances Lee 
Barton, Music 
WOR-—-Women’'s Program 
WJZ—Songfellows Quartet: 
Glen, Organ; 
Piano 


Irma 
Harry Zimmerman, 





Piano | 
l 





Commentator | 


9 :45-WEAF—Up-Staters Male Quartet 
WoOR—Carlos Marimba Orchestra 
10 :00-W EAF—Press-Radio News 
WOR—Jonhn McKeever, Baritone 
WJZ—Talk—Josephine Gibson 
WABC—Press-Radio News 
:(05.WEAF—Johnny Marvin, Songs 
W ABC—Bluebird Girls Trio 
:15-WEAF—Clara, Lu ’n’ Em—Sketch 
WOR—Talking Book for the Blind— 
Dorothy E. Schreier, Actress 
WJZ—Hazel Arth, Songs 
WABC—Bill and Ginger, Songs 
:30-WEAF—Breen and de Rose, Songs 
WOR—Problems or the Home—aAllie 
Lowe Miles 
WJZ—Today’s Children—Sketch 
WABC—Fulton Orchestra 
:(@-W FE AF—Cooking—Betty Crocker 
WJZ—Press-Radio News 
WABC-—Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Patch—Sketch 
:50-WJIZ—Voice of Romance 
:00-WEAF—Music Appreciation Hour, 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor 
WOR—What to Fat—C. H. Goudiss 
WJZ—Same as WEAF 
WABC—Home FEconomics—Mary Ames 
15- WABC- -U. 8. Army Band 
Romance of Song—Joseph 
Regneas 
WABC--Don Alvarez, Baritone 
-45-WOR—Food--Joan Loch 
WABC—Microphone Gossip 


Cabbage 


11; 
ll: 








WABC—School of ‘the Air 
5-WJZ—Armand Girard, Bass 
0-WEAF--Vic and Sade—Sketch 
ba ‘OR— Health Talk 
JZ—U. 8S. Marine Band 
w ABC—Benay Venuta, Songs 
8 eat AF—Ma Perkins—Sketch 
WOR—Bernard’s High School Band 
WABC—Minneapolis Symphony, Paul 
Le May, Conductor 
:30-WEAF--Kay Foster, Songs 
WOR —Garden Club Talk 
:45-WEAF—Herald of Sanity—Dr. Jo- 
seph Jastrow 
WoOR—Georgene Gordon, ‘Songs 
:00-WEAF—Woman’s Review 
WOR—Town Talk--Robert Reud 
WJZ—Betty and Bob--Sketch 
:15-WOR—Jerry Marsh, Tenor 
WJZ—Dance Orchestra 
:30-WEAF—Hillbilly Music 
WOR—Science—Dr. Kurt Haeseler 
WJZ—Bennett Sisters, Songs 
4e- Life of Mary ‘Sothern—Sketch 
WJZ—Women’s Clubs—Talk 


3:00 





French | 





:00-WEAF- me Be Announced 
WOR—News 
wJIZ— Pearce’s Gang 
WABC—Og. Son of Fire—Sketch 
:15-WEAF—Tom Mix Adventures—Sketch 
WOR--Hal Beckett, Organ 
WJZ—Jackie Heller, Tenor 
WABC-—-Skippy--Sketch 
:30-WEAF—Nellie Revell, Interview 
WoR—Adventures of Jack and Fritz 
WJZ—The Singing Lady 
WABC—Jack Armstrong—Sketch 
:45-WEAF—Stamp Club—Capt. Tim Healy 
WoOR—Adventures of Jimmy Allen 
WIJZ—Little Orphan Annie—Sketch 
WABC— Betty Barthell, Songs 





EVENING. 





6:00-WEAF—Dance Orchestra 
WoOR—Uncle Don—Children’s Program 
WJZ—Syracuse Liederkranz Chorus 
WABC—Navara Orchestra 
6:15-WEAF—Merry Macs, Songs 
WJZ—Dance Orchestra 
WABC—Bobby Benson—Sketch 
6:30-WEAF—Press-Radio News 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter, 
WIJZ—Press-Radio News 
WABC—Current Events—H. V. 
Kaltenborn 
6:35-WEAF—Arlene Jackson, Songs 
WJZ—Mississippi Minstrel 


6 :45- WEAF--Billy Batchelor--Sketch 
WOR—Talks and Musi 
WJZ—Lowell Thomas, Commentator 
WABC—Beauty—Margaret Brainard 
6:55-WABC—Press-Radio News 


7:00-WEAF—Our Legacy to the Younger 


Generation—Dr. Frank W. Aydelotte, 
President, Swarthmore College 
WOR—Sports Resume—Jack Filman 
WJZ—Amos ‘n’ Andy—Sketch 
WABC—Myrt and arge—Sketch 
73 15-WEAF_Stories of the Black Chamber 
OR—Lum and Abner—Sketch 
WABO-3 ust Plain Bill—Sketch 
WJZ—Plantation Echoes; Robison Or- 
chestra; Southernaires Quartet 
7:30-WEAF~ Three Scamps, Songs 
— iano 


1:46-WEAF—Uncle Ezra—Sketch 
WOR—Front-Page Drama 
WJZ—Dangerous Paradise—Sketch 
WABC—Boake Carter, Commentator 
8:00-WEAF—Bourdon Orchestra; Lucille 
Manners, Soprano; Male 5, este 
WOR—Lone Ranger—Sketc 


Commentator 


WABC—Edwin C. Hill, 
8:30-WOR—Variety Musicale 
W1JZ—Goodman Orchestra; James 

Melton, Tenor; Bob Hope, Comedian 
WABC—Court of Human Relations 
9:00-WEAF—Lyman Orchestra; Frank 
Munn, Tenor; Bernice Claire, Songs 
WOR—Hillbilly Music 
WJZ—Beatrice Lillie, Comedienne; 
Ferrin Orchestra; Cavaliers Quartet 
WABC—March of Time—Drama 
9 :80-WEAF—Bonime Orchestra; Pic and 
Pat, Comedians 
wo R—Harv and Esther, Comedy 
WJZ-Phil Baker, Comed 


Commentator 


elle De Lys, Son 8; 
W ABC—Hollywood 
—— Dick Powell, Flo-Rita Orches- 
a, and Others 
9 :45- WOR-—Bingin’ Sam 
10 :00- WEAF_Dramatic Sketch 
OR—Sandra Swenska, Soprano 
WIE Relte Orchestra; Joe Cook, 
Comedian, Phil Duey, Baritone; 
Lucy Monroe, gg Peg La 
Centra, rene, 
Comedy; 
10:15-WOR—Current Events—H. E. Read 
10:30-WEAF—Symphony Orchestra, Frank 
Black, Conductor; _— Chorus; 
Frank Parker, Teno 
WOR—Eddy Brown, Violin: Albert 
Stoessel, Piano 
WABC—Stoopnagle and Budd, 
Comedians; Warnow Orchestra 
10 :45-WJZ—George Antheil, Piano 
11:00-WEAF—Talk—George Holmes, Chief 
Washington Bureau, INS 
WOR—News 
WJZ—Dance Orchestr 
WABC—Four Aces Contract Bridge 
Instruction 





6 :45-WEAF—Setting-Up Exercises 
OR—Gymnasium — 
7:30-WOR—Sorey Orchestr 

WJZ—Yoichi Hiraoka, 


Xylophone 
WABC—Organ Reveille 


7:45-WEAF—Pollock and Lawnhurst, Piano 


WJZ—Jolly Bill and Jane 
8:00-WEAF—Tune Twisters Trie 
WOR—News 
WJZ—Morning Devotions 
WABC—Salon Orchestra 
8:15-WEAF—Don Hall Trio 
WOR—SBStudio Music 
WJZ—William Meeder, Organ 
:30-WEAF—Cheerio Musicale 
WOR—Ralph Grosvenor, Tenor 
WABC—Chapel Singers 
:45-WOR—Dogs’ tN mtg ig ol Meaney 
WJZ—Landt Trio and Wh 
WABC—String Ensemble 
:00-WEAF—Richard Leibert, Organ 
WOR—Story Tellers House 
WJZ—Dance Orchestra 
WABC—Coffee and Doughnuts—Skit 


:-15-WOR—Girl Scout News 
WABC—Variety Musicale 

:30-WEAF—Banjoleers Music 
WOR-~Studio Orchestra 

:45-WEAF—Annette McCullough, Songs 
WOR—Tex Fletcher, Songs 


WABC—Eton Boys Quartet 
16 :00-WEAF—Press-Radio News 
WoOR—Children’s Hour -: 
WJZ—Smackout—Sketch 
WABC—Press-Radio News 
10: ee Marvin, Tenor 
ABC—Deutsch Orchestra 
10: i WEAF_Varlety Musicale 
VJZ—Edward MacHu 
WABC— Canin and 
16 :30-WOR—Studio Orchestra 
WJZ—Marie De Ville, Songs 
10: 45-WOR Mame. ins Ban 5 
—Mme yanova, “ara holo 
WJZ—Press-Radio New - = 
10:50-WJZ—Jack Owens, Tenor 
11:00-WEAF—Junior Radio Journal 
WOR—What to Eat—C. H. Goudiss 
WJZ—Grace and Eddie Albert, Songs 
WABC—Cincinnati Conservatory of 
usic Symphony Orchestra 
11: 15-WEAF_Vass Family, Songs 
ar A Wons, Readings 
11:30-WEAF—Gloria La Vey, Soprano; 
Walter Preston, Baritone 
WOR-—Silvers Orchestra 
WJZ—Triotts Girls’ Trio 
11 :45-WJZ—Willson Orchestra: Pat Fad. nt 
Tenor; Annette Hastings, 


, Songs 
aw, Piano 





s; 
Coquettes Girls Trio; Carnival anes 





AFTERNOON. 











00-WE AF- -Minutg Men Quartet 
VOR—New 


we 
W ABC—College of &t. Elizabeth Glee 


Club 


:15-WEAF—Honeyboy one Saseatees 
WOR —Studio Ensemb 
WJIZ—Genia Bn og Soprano 
WABC—String Ensemble 
-30-WEAF—Cloutier Orchestra 
WOR—Museum Talk—Huger Elliott 
WJZ—Farmers’ Union Program 
WABC—Schuster Orchestra 
*-45-WOR—Aviation—Jack Stinson 
:00-WEAF—To Be Announced 
WoOR—Scottish Minstrel 
WABC—Political 
ington—F. W. 
:15-WOR—Studio 13....di 
WABC—Hall Orchestra 
-390-WEAF—Tucker Orchestr 
WOR—Theatre Club—Bide Dudley 
WJZ—Variety Musicale 
WABC—Velas Ensemble 
:-45-WOR—Rhythm Girls, Songs 
:55-WEAF- WJZ—Metropolitan Opera, La 
Boheme, With Lucrezia Bori, So- 


prano; Frederick Jagel, Tenor, and 
Vincenzo Bellezza, Conduc- 
Geraldine Farrar, Commentator 


Others; 
tor; 
:00- WOR—Newark Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra, Philip Gordon, Conductor | 





— in Wash- 





WABC—Panico Orchestra 
2:30-WOR—Women’'s Program 
WABC—Mickey of the Circus—Sketch 
3:00-WOR—Frank Ricciardi, Baritone 
WABC—Deutsch Orchestra 
$:15-WOR—Weems Orchestra 
3:80-WOR—French—Dr. Be eye Clark 
WABC—Buffalo Variety Show 
4:00-WOR—Musical Revue 
WABC—Minstrel Show 
4:15-WOR—Dancing Class—T. E. Parsons 
4:30-W EAF—Children’s rt, Plan 
WOR—Pauline Alpert, Piane 
WJZ—To Be Announced 
4:45-WOR—Dolly Kay, Songs 
5:00-WEAF—Duchin Orchestra 
WOR—Health Talk; tat 
JZ—Dance Orchestr 
ABC—Universit ty of Southers 
California Ban 
§:15-WOR—John Uppman, Bariton 
WIJZ—The New Contract Rules—Ely 
be ae 
5:30-WEAF—Our American Schools 
WOR—Pets—Steve Severn 
WJZ—Garden Talk—Mario Cosal, 
Baritone: Honti Ensemble 
WABC—From London; European 
Events—Frederick Voigt 
5:45-WOR—Songweavers Giris’ Trio 
WABC—Artells Dickson, Songs 





EVENING. 





:00-WEAF—Dance Orchestra 
WoOR—Uncle Don 
WJZ—Jewish. Program; Speaker, 
Rabbi Louis Mann of Chicago 
WABC—Little Orchestra 
6:30-WFE AF—Press-Radio News 
WOR—lIonian Quartet 
WJZ—Press-Radio News 
WABC—Benay Venuta, Songs 


6:35-WEAF—Martha Mears, Songs 
WJZ—Songfellows Quartet 
6:45-WEAF—Sports—Thornton Fisher 
OR—Conrad and Tremont, Piano 
WJZ—The Master Builder—Talk 
WABC—Beauty—Margaret Brainard 
6:55-WABC—Press-Radio News 
1:00-WEAF—Religion in the New 
WOR—Sports Resume—Jack Filman 
WIZ—Dance Orchestra 
WABC—A Full House—Sketch 
7:15-WEAF—Jack Smith, Songs 
WOR—Dance Orchestra 
W1JZ—World Trade and Recovery— 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
WEAF —Variety Musicale 
WOR—The Street Singer 
WABC—Arden Orchestra; Connie 
Gates, Contralto; Richard Norton, 


eae 

1:45-WEAF—The Power 
sentative John E. 
Ya" 
woR— rig he ~ 

WJZ—Grace Songs 

$100. WAP Concert Gechentea. 
— Conductor-Composer; 
Stuart Churchill, Tenor; Helen 
Marshall, Soprano; William Lyon 


7:30- 


re- 


uestion—Re 
k is- 


in of 


Sigmund 


Phelps, ee 
Ww an Recital 
: Show Shop 
A Concert Orches- 
tra; Mixed Chorus: loist 
&:15-WOR—Dance Orchestra 


8:30-WOR—Jewish Consumptive Relief So- 
ciety Dinner 
WJZ—Jarrett Orchestra 
£:45-WABC—To Be Announced 
9:00-WEAF—Rose Bampton, Contralto 
acrapyy Lambert and Billy Hillpot, 
Shilkret Orchestra 
WOR HIlDily Music — 

Z—Ray Noble Orchestra; Peg La 
bay Contralto; Bob Lawrence, 
Baritone 

WABC—Richard Bonelli, Baritone; 
Kostelanetz Orch.; Mixed Chorus 
8: etal Ps, Gibson Family: Musical 
edy, With Conrad Thibault, 
Baritone: Lois Bennett, So ~ 


ey RS 





Fred 
wij EER arpa Barn D 
Orchestra 


WABC—Himber 


10: atte ge Symphony Or- 
estra, Buge ormandy, Con- 
Seaeet Anae ‘Campbell, 

10 :30-WEAF—Cu 





we Dan rchestr 
ailfornia Melodies 
11 00-Wo News 
W1IZ—To Be aguneet 


WABC—Gray 
11:15-WOR—Dance Music te 1A 
ll meat BC—Dance Music (to 1: oy, 





Z—Dance Music (to 1 A. 





SUNDAY, MARCH 24 





AFTERNOON. 
Be ns Cuemies, Tenor 
—Secrets 
3: 00-WABC_ New York Philharmonic-8 
phony, Werner Janssen, Conduc or 


EVENING. 


With irene Dunne 


WABC—Tours Orchestra; 
Parker, Tenor; Revelers Quartet; 
Pickens Sisters, Songs; Charles 
beperar Master of ceremonies 
Bowes’s Amateur Hour 
@ Cantor, Co 
a. Arturo 


Or 
, Conductor; Elisabeth 
" Soprano 
9:00-WABC—Symphony Orchestra 
Kolar, Conductor: Ethel 
and Rae Robertson, Piano 


WMCA—Slumber Serenade 

. = WEAF—Chicago a Ca yr — 
WOR—Dance Music ( 

1 00. WEAF—Dance Music (To i — M. ) 
WMCA-—Studio Program 


WABC—Litile Orchestra 
11; ee ee Orchestra 
OR—Moonbeams Trio 
3:06.07 RAP Danes Music (Also on WABC 
WJZ, WOR, WEVD) 


Conrad 
Thibault, Baritone; Lois Bennett, 
Soprano, and Other 
WMCA—Five-Star Final—Sketch 
WEVD—Edith Friedman, Piano 
8 :45-WEVD—Bridge School (Off to 10) | 


WJZ—Dramatic ketch, with Irene 
Rich, Actress 
WABC—It’'s a Woman's World—Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
$:15-WIZ_ To Be Announced 


71:00-WJZ—Jack Benny, Comedian; Frank 
Parker, Tenor; Bestor Orchestr ra 
WABC— Alexander hap me © ays 


11:05-WABC—Nelson Orchestra 
11:15- bao te To Be Announced 
OR—Moonbeams Trio 
11 :30- WEAF Dance Music (Also WOR 
WJZ, WABC) 


8:00-WEAF—Vallee’s Varieties; Scenes 
From Noah, With Pierre Fresnay 
WOR— Little Symphony Orchestra: 
Philip James enone Constance 
McClinchel, ‘Pian 


Victor 
rtlett 

















Teller; Armbruster Orches 
7:30-WJZ—Joe Penner, Comedian; r dusic 
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RUSTLE OF SPRING IS CUE FOR CHANGES IN BROADCASTS 
_ FINALES IN THE MARCH WIND DR. PUPIN INSPIRED — 


Spring Dances Up to Microphone as Winter Performers Sign Off 














—Old Favorites Wave Farewell Until Autumn 


By ORRIN E. DUNLAP Jr. 
SHE song of Spring is in the 
air with a cue for. quite an 
upheaval in_ broadcasting. 
Listeners’ habits change. 
Programs are altered to please the 
Springtime’mood. World-wide waves 
are shuffled to combat the sun’s 
‘more direct rays and to offset the 
disastrous ethereal effect of day- 
light’s longer hours. 

Old Sol’s crossing the Equator on 
the way north this week will be the 
signal for a general shake-up in 
radio. But the shifts are all so 
smoothly handled by the showmen 
and technicians that the equinox no 
longer causes the havoc it once did 
on the air. For weeks the broad- 
casters have been planning for the 
new season. The audience, how- 
ever, for a week or two will only 
slightly realize the curtain has 
dropped on the Winter show, 


Evidence of Spring. 











today, the same tomorrow, the same 
for evermore,’’ ; 

Only the. nature of the perform- 
ance changes. The large symphony 
orchestras, the operas and the edu- 
cational broadcasts begin to fade 
from the air as the sun pushes 
northward beckoning the radio au- 
dience to outdoor recreation. 

When the Sun Lures Listeners. 

Whether the size of the unseen 
audience is the same in the Spring 
and Summer as in the Winter 
is still a much debated question. 
Of course, the showmen like to feel 
that just as many are listening. 
What about the crowds at beaches 
and on the highways? Well, the 
broadcasters, anxious to believe 
their audience is ever faithful, pic- 
ture the motorists with the loud- 


\speakers turned on; and the multi- 


tudes on the beaches, they contend, 


|are not so many compared to the 
|/multitude 


Already musical evidence is heard | This year in the Springtime, as has | 


of countless 


that the wintry blasts are in retreat, | always been the case, the broad- 


that Spring is being wooed by the 
broadcasters. Jazz bands are play- 
ing ‘‘March Winds and April Show- 
ers.’’ Ensembles are favoring Men- 


delssohn’s ‘‘Spring Song.’’ Sopranos_ 


are serenely trilling ‘‘To Spring.”’ _petes with th® loud-speaker. There 


Tenors are warbling ‘‘Spring Is in 


My Heart’’ and orchestras are syn- | 
/wins because Spring frees even the 


copating ‘‘The Rustle of Spring.” 


Soon out of the West will waft the | 
‘that most-talkative, melody-surging 


tune ‘‘It’s Springtime in the Rock- 
ies,’’ 
broadcasting ‘‘The Red, Red Robin 
Comes Bob, Bob, Bobbing Along.’’ 
Once it was generally agreed that 


Labor Day and St. Patrick’s Day. 
That, however, was when broadcast- 
ers were low-power 250-watt affairs; 
static splashed them freely. But in 
this: day of high power and sensitive 
receivers the listener is assured of 
clear reception the year around. 
7s * * 

HE broadcast entertainment is 
de different, too, since powerful 
waves dominate § static 
travel far. It was natural, in the 
days when few artists were paid 
for broadcasting, that the mere 


novelty of going on the air was not. 


enough to entice them to the old 
and stuffy studios when the sap 
began to run. Some went to Europe 
on vacation as soon as the music 
season ended. The microphone was 
forgotten. until Labor Day 

Then the sponsor came on the 
scene. He crossed the performers’ 
palms with silver. That greatly 
changed the Spring and Summer- 
time shows. 
first robin a sign for the radio 


dance bands. The paid pipers did 
not mind the sweltering Summer; 
mild breezes 
carry the Spring fever germs. 
conditioned studios and sponsors 
made broadcasting a joy ‘‘the same 


for now the Easterners are. 


to dance. 
.snowdrifts and long Winter nights 


the radio season was bounded by ‘are the loud-speaker’s best friends. 


and | 


within the next month are: 
showmen to fold up their tents and | 
turn the microphone over to the) 


in March did not! 


|caster introduces statistics to prove | 
that he will not be playing to emp- 


ty seats when Old Sol lures radio 
listeners outdoors. 
The clarion call of Nature com- 


can be no doubt about that. Some 
are inclined to think that Nature 


most ardent radio enthusiast from 
device called the loud-speaker. It 


has had its day when Spring begins 
Cold weather, icy roads, 


When they vanish in the Spring- 


‘time radio’s tactics change; so does 
_the listening routine of the nation. 


L 


So = s&s 
Among the Finales. 
WRENCE TIBBETT signs off 
on March 19 for a concert tour 
which will take him to the 
Pacific Coast; then a vacation un- 
til July, when he will act in a mo- 
tion picture. The last Metropolitan 
Opera Saturday matinee broadcast 
is listed for March 23. An amateur 


‘hour with Major Edward Bowes re- 
places the WEAF Sunday evening | 
operettas on March 24. On the same 


night Jane Froman finishes her 


/WEAF contract. Grace Moore com- 


pletes her WJZ schedule on March 
26. The ‘‘Gibson Family’’ now at 
WEAF Saturday nights becomes a 


Sunday performance on March 31, 
clearing the way for a new Satur- 
‘day show to open in April, with Al 
Jolson as the headliner. 

No longer was the'| 


finales scheduled 
Lily 
Pons, Lucrezia Bori, Rose Bamp- 
ton, Mary Pickford, Frank Simon’s 
Band, the sketch ‘‘Peggy’s Doc- 
toc,’’ Breen and de Rose, the Tower 
health exercises, Ray Knight, 


Among other 


| Mix’? sketches. 
| Other March and April expira- 


listeners. | 





‘tions include: Eddie Dooley, Little ' 
Jack Little, Tito Guizar, Pat Ken- | 
nedy, Skippy, the Hammerstein 
revue, Isham Jones Orchestra, 
Diane, Donald Novis and the Ad- 
venture Hour. Alexander Woollcott 
ends his current Sunday series on 
March 31. Mrs. Franklin D. Roose. | 
velt completes the contract with 
her present radio sponsor on April 
19. The New York Philharmonic | 
Orchestra calls it a season on'| 
April 28. | 
In radio when the curtain drops. 
on a show it is the signal for an- | 
other troupe to go on the air. The) 
'daily program plans for no gaps in| 
the parade to the microphone. The| 
‘cavalcade seems to be unending. | 
The Spring calendar reveals more | 
broadcasts of the ‘‘sustaining’’ va- | 
'riety, outdoor field events and for-' 
eign novelties, such as a gondola 
festival in Venice and the rumble 
of Vesuvius. 











* % * 


| UMEROUS shows will change 
time to gain the advantage of 
more productive hours aban- 
doned by those leaving the air for | 
Spring and Summer. For example, | 
| Edgar Guest at WJZ on Tuesdays | 
| at 7:30 o’clock will change to 8:30) 
‘on March 26. Spitalny’s all-girl | 
band at WABC Thursdays at 8 
|o’clock moves to Tuesday, 9:30) 
'P. M., on April 9.. Many other | 
| shifts of this type are expected. | 
| Jack Benny is expected to be on) 
‘the air at least until midsummer. | 
| Fred Allen will have no vacation. | 
Ed Wynn is scheduled for a holi- | 
day after June 4. Joe Penner’s: 
plans are reported as indefinite, 
‘but he is likely to be at the Sum- 
'mer microphone. The WJZ Sun- 
| day night symphony has five or) 
| six weeks to run, and may be ex- 
| tended for the Summer. Plans call 
| for the Detroit Symphony and War- | 
|ing band to be Summer entertain-. 
‘ers. Eddie Cantor plans to sign off 
‘on April 28. He will go to Holly-| 
' wood in May to make a motion pic- 
‘ture, and in that case he is likely 
'to be off the Summer air. 

| The Effect on Short Waves. 

In the short-wave realm, _ too, 
‘Spring is waving a magic wand. | 
‘Waves effective for world-wide com- 
munication throughout the Winter. 
‘are becoming ineffective as the days 
‘lengthen. 

| The international broadcasters, to 
| Cope with the sun's advance, are 
shifting waves. The 49-meter band | 
so vibrant with activity in Winter's | 
' darkness is losing its power to skip | 
around the globe as daylight eats 
‘into the night. Shorter waves, in 
the 25 and 30 meter spectrum, are’ 
| now the most effective globe-gir- 
dling channels in the Northern 
‘Hemispheres. They have the power 
'to penetrate daylight, whereas the, 





| 





| 
| 


Air- | ‘‘Plantation Echoes” and the ‘‘Tom longer waves ‘‘melt’’ under the sun’s | 


| more direct rays and lingering twi-. 
| light. 





THE MICROPHONE WILL PRESENT— 





TODAY. 


Greenwich Sinfonietta plays at 
the American Museum of Natural 
History. Margaret Stevenson and 
Mation Greenlaw, sopranos; Anna 
Pinto, harpist, and Mortimer Rap- 
fogel, flutist, are soloists. Gerald 
McGarrahan conducts: WNYC, 2- 
3:30 P. M. 

Bymphony No. 9, in C minor 

Concerto for Flute and Harp....... Mozart 
Poeme (with voiceS).......e-ceeeee-:> Howe 
Irish Rhapsody 
Hornpipe 

Her Master’s Voic, by Clare 
Kummer, presented with Roland 
Young and Lucille Watson, stars 
of the stage and motion pictures. 


| Selections from ‘‘Thais’’ 
| She Loves Me 


Herbert | 
| soprano, 





Martinelli and Bampton 


In ‘Il Trovatore— 


| Concert Details 





PeGt . soccccbeencescesett. 
eoeececes Coward 
Kreisler 


Lucrezia Bori, Metropolitan Opera 


Conversation 


WABC, 9 P. M. 
Music Makes Me 
Oh, in My Dreams 
/ ark in Paree 
Itz 


Youmans 


A majority of the cast of this broad-. 


was in the original comedy 
the 
1933, 


cast 
production, 
Plymouth Theatre Oct. 
and ran (for 
WIZ, 2:30-3:30 P. M. 

The complete cast: 
Ned Farrar 
Aunt Min 
Queena Farrar Frances Fuller 
BEER. BEER. 24 oc eeenbecess Laura Pierpont 
Craddock Francis Pierlot 
Mr. Timeling Frederick Perry 
Phoebe Isabel Willock 

Viadimir Horowitz, pianist, is 
guest soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by Arturo Toscanini, at 
Carnegie Hall. This is the fourth 
concert of the current Brahms 
cycle: WABC, 3-5 P. M. 

Allegro Molto, from Serenade in D major; 
Concerto No. 1 in D minor for piano and 
orchestra, and the Symphony No. 3 in F 
major. 

Paul Kerby, English conductor, 
directs this symphony concert, for 
which Frances Alda is the soprano 
soloist: WJZ, 8&9 P. M. 
Londonderry Air 
Vedrai Carino 
Vissi d’Arte Puccini 
CU “ ccccbGdewbbbecseececccccess Elgar 
We EE cca cc ebhbebwsscceccess Sibelius 
Pizzicato Polka 
Minnelied 
Parlami d’Amore, Mariu 
Overture ‘‘Lenore,’’ No. 3 


‘Tl Trovatore,’’ Verdi’s melodious 
opera, sung in English, and featur- 
ing Rose Bampton, contralto, and 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, both of 
the Metropolitan Opera. Wilfred 
Pelletier conducts the chorus and 
orchestra. Deems Taylor is the nar- 
rator: WEAF, 8&9 P. M. 

The cast: 


which began at 
23, 


Roland Young 


Traditional 


Bampton, contralto 
Hilda Burke, soprano 
Count de Luna....Robert Weede, baritone 


Rosa Ponselle, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, is soloist with the sym- 
phonic orchestra and chorus direct- 
ed by Victor Kolar at Orchestra 
Hall, Detroit: WABC, 9-10 P. M. 


Kerry Dance 

Nell Gwyn Dances G 

Norma’s Coming, from ‘‘Norma’’.... 

Casta Diva, from ‘‘Norma’"’ 

Reed Pipes, Russian and Chinese Dances 
from the ‘‘Nutcracker Suite’’. Tchaikovsky 

Miserere, ‘‘l1] Trovatore’’ Verdi 

When I Have Sung My Song........ Charles 

Believe Me if All Those Endearing Young 
Charms 

Sacesse 

Ouvre Ton Coeur 

Irish Rhapsody 


p p 
Oh, Love That Will Not Let Me Go..Pearce 


MONDAY. 
Gladys Swarthout, 


ensemble: WEAF, 8:30 P. M. 


224 performances: | 


Mozart | 


The Very Thought of You 
1 Love Loutsa 
Stardust 


TUESDAY. 


| Lawrence Tibbett, Metropolitan 
'Opera baritone, in his final radio 


recital this season with the Pelle- 
.tier Orchestra, sings the premiére 
presentation of a new song by Bar- 
‘bara Hutton Mdivani and Elsa 
Maxwell: WJZ, 8:30 P. M. 


| The Heart Bowed Down.............Balfe 
|Der Erlkoenig 

| I Will Not Grieve 
|Scorri fumi Eterno 
. fe * eee a: 
| Standin’ in the Need of Prayer.... 
PEE 3-6 40 00 0d6 565066 46045 te eee 


veneys 


| Grace Moore, soprano, sings from 

| Hollywood, Calif.: WJZ, 9 P. M. 
The Rosary Nevin 
oy Ae eer 

_ Kathleen Mavourneen 

| Believe Me if All Those 

Young Charms 
| Wild Irish Rose 


| Cleveland Orchestra, 


| by Artur Rodzinski: 


' 10:30 P. M.. 

Overture, ‘‘Egmont” ............Beethoven 

‘Symphony No. 4, in D minor....Schumann 
Pavane Pour Une Enfante Defunte...Ravel 

| ‘*Escales’’ DOD Gs seebenes beak al 


Endearing 
Traditional 
Ball 
conducted 
WJZ, 9:30- 





ee ee ee 





Metropolitan | 
Opera soprano, sings with a string» 


i 


Beatrice Lillie Is at WJZ Today, 
7 P. M., and Friday, 9 P. M. 


Ne.’ 16,4 ‘tines Btudios. 


Masseneét | 


a chorus and orchestra: | 


soe cobUenrt | 





WEDNESDAY. 


Lily Pons, Metropolitan colora- 
tura soprano, with an orchestra 
and chorus: WABC, 9 P. M. 

You're the Top 

What’s In the Air Tod@y ...cccces 

I'll Follow My Secret Heart....... 

1 Tl) See You AGAin .....cee Ccceces Coward | 
Rose GEMS em 
The Little Damoiselie ........ . 

L’Encore 

REE 
Medley, ‘‘Here Is My Heart'’.Robin- 
I ere 
| Marcel Hubert, French ‘cellist, ' 
and the Barlow Symphony Orches- 
tra: WABC, 10:30 F. M. 

Overture, ‘‘La Finta Giardiniera’’...Mozart 
ESS eee ll 
6 a ie secs cue 
'Marche Joyeuse Chabrier 
Concerto for 'Cello-Orchestra 


Good-bye, Mr. Chips, a dramatiza- | 
tion of James Hilton’s sensational | 
| novel, which was broadcast twice in | 
England during January, receives | 
its initial presentation in this coun- 
‘try. Arthur Shirley, veteran stage 
‘and radio actor, portrays the réle of 
| the beloved schoolmaster in this pro- 
duction, which was adapted to the 
microphone by the author and Bar- 
bara Burnham. H. Cooper-Cliffe, 
Hanley Stafford, Burford Hampden, 
William Podmore and Jack Car-| 
stairs play other réles. The novel) 
'was first published in America last 
‘June, after it received an almost 
‘unprecedented reception in the Brit- 


‘ish Isles: WJZ, 10:30-11 P. M. 
| THURSDAY. 


_ Little Symphony Concert, with 
‘Constance McGlinchee, pianist, 
‘ celebrating the first day of Spring: 
| WOR, 8-9 P. M. 

| Waltz, “Voice of Spring’’ Strauss | 
| Spring Symphony ....-.cccee ++» Schubert | 
‘Piano Concerto ...ccccccccs TeTTiTe Mozart | 
| Spanish Dances De Falla | 


..Proch 











FRIDAY. 


Musicale, 
soprano; 


with Lucille 
the Revelers 


Variety 
Manners, 





chestra: WEAF, 8-9 P. M. 


Raymond Overture 
| The rn. Mee sw ow ce eeecece em 
| Tiptoe Through the Tulips......- Burke 
: Papita Bourdon 
Ave Maria Bach-Gounod 
A Pretty Girl Is Like a Melody Berlin | 
Selections, ‘‘Music in the Ajir’’ Kern | 
Tales From the Vienna Woods Strauss 
In a Blue and Pensive Mood....Levinsun | 
Flight of the Bumblebee..Rimsky-Korsakoff 
ed ca Charming Comes Along. .Coslow 

nue 





' 


Boccherini | 
d Kern | 

London on a Rainy Night 

Three o’Clock in the Morning 


SATURDAY. 


La Boheme, opera by Puccini, 
broadcast from the Metropolitan) 
Opera House, with Lucrezia Bori, | 
‘soprano, and Frederick Jagel, tenor, . 
in the leading roles. Vincenzo Bel-!| 
lezza conducts and Geraldine Far-| 
rar is the commentator: WEAF, 
WJZ, 1:55-5 P. M. 


Richard Bonelli, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, with a chorus 
and orchestra: WABC, 9 P. M. 
Take Me Back to Manhattan 
Wreck of the Julie Plante 
Time on My Hands...............Yotmans | 
Un di All’azzurro Spazio..........Giordano | 
That's a P e+e Pollack | 
| Always nesescevcs Be. 
Dust Off That Old Piana,...........Caesar 
REE mndeces ctenme —— ee ~ Speaks 








'WINS staff. . 


Male Quartet and Bourdon’s Or-| 


| ing good, sound country folk, they 


Eddie Cantor 


With His Stooge, 











HE ‘‘tax’’ war waged by the 
musicians’ union for enforce- 
ment of a $3 fee for each 
player broadcasting from a 
hotel or night club has resulted in 
keeping forty or more ‘‘name’’ 
bands, now playing in New York, 
off the air. Pending settlement of 
the controversy, the broadcasters 
for the past two weeks have been 
marking time by “‘piping in’’ dance | 
music from other cities, where the | 
tax is not in force. 


Meanwhile the local baton wield- | 
ers are apprehensive that the radio! 


r 





‘cancellations and the substitution of 


dance bands from the hinterlands | 


‘will offer an opportunity to some 


of the out-of-town 


' 


lesser-known 


| orchestras to capture the popular 


fancy and move into top place. The 


situation is said to be giving them 


} 


considerable concern, since in the. 


Majority of cases the local hotel 
/men or band leaders refuse to pay | 


the tax, which they term unfair 
and exorbitant. Most of them as-, 
sert they will ‘‘forget about broad- 
casting until the ruling of the mu-. 
sicians’ union is lifted.”’ | 


Some of the showmen confess it | 
took this dispute between the hotels 
and the union to convince thern | 
that the late evening periods allotted 
to popular music might be utilized 
for developing programs offering 
more variety and ingenuity. , 
| 
About Programs and People. | 

A blow-by-blow description of the | 
annual Golden Gloves 


Walter 


‘‘the old maestro”’ | 


} 


be the direct result of thousands of 
letters from listeners who enjoyed 


‘their banter a fortnight ago. ... 


The Sunday night concerts by the 
Detroit Symphony under the direc- 
tion of Victor Kolar have been re- 


-newed for thirteen weeks, with op- | 
singer, and Bob Lawrence, baritone, | 
| will share the microphone with the 


tions running until late in 1935.... 
Ferde Grofe is acquiring ‘‘atmos- 
phere’ at a steel mills in Ohio as 
a prelude to the introduction of his | 
newest composition, ‘‘A Rhapsody | 
in Steel,’’ 
initial radio hearing on March 24 
at 6:30 P. M. over WEAF’s net- | 
work, . . Stanley Peyton, former | 
WLW announcer, has joined the | 
. . William Bacher, 
until recently director of ‘‘Show | 
Boat,’’ ‘‘The O’Flynn”’ operetta and | 
the Tuesday night WEAF operettas | 
featuring Gladys Swarthout, is now 
staging the 
broadcast, relayed from California | 
on Fridays at 9:30 P. M. via 
WABC’s hook-up. | 


' 


| Al Jolson will be the head man in | Tuesday nights in preparation for | 
'@ new hour show which begins athe Friday program at 8:30 P. M.| 
weekly engagement over WEAF’s . 
coast-to-coast nétwork on April 6, will be gues 





eee oe 


OUTSIDE THE 


national | of a symphony concert by the Lipsia 
'finals will be a WEAF broadcast | 
from the Chicago Stadium on March | bach, 
|29 at 11:30 P. M. 
Winchell will exchange pleasantries 
|with Ben Bernie when the Broad- 
,way columnist plays a return en-.| 
gagement with 
'on March 26 at 9 P. M. over WEAF. 
This second booking is reported to 


Germany, at 2 P. M. over WJZ. 


which will receive an | 


“Hollywood Hotel’’ | 








|‘‘Manhattan Merry-Go-Round’’ to- 
| night at 9 o'clock. Mildred 
t | Munson has joined 


Out-of-Town Bands‘Piped’ 
Into New York Spotligh 


—Plans of Artists ‘heard with Joe Cook's WJZ circus | 
|every Friday at 10 P. M. coy 
3k H Tri : 
at 9:30 P. M. The remainder of _e ahprnteng aes pee res 
| pianists, and Louis K. Anspacher, 

the talent has not been selected. | : ; as 
Norman Brokenshire is bein | author ORE pywriEM, Wa me 

8 | piano duets and ghost stories in a 


. } 
groomed to replace Major Bowes|..w w4Jz series to be inaugurated 





as master of ceremonies of the | on March 31 at 10:15 P. M. 


Tuesday night WHN amateur show.) presiding at his own radio birth- 
Ethel Barrymore has been 


; |day party on Wednesday, Fred 
invited to bé the guest on Ben} 


Bernie’s Tuesday night WEAF pro-| 


gram at 9 o'clock. Miss Barry-| since he went on the air a year ago 
more is said to have consented to! with a sixty-minute show. 


sing in return for the old maestro’s | Georges Metaxa, of musical com- 
participation in a dramatic sketch 
in which she will be heard during | pinch-hit for Everett Marshall, who 
the broadcast. | begins a vaudeville tour. Metaxa 

will be heard on the WABC ‘“‘Broad- 


A European Music Festival. 


Four European musical events|g:39 p, M. Elizabeth Lennox, con- 
will be broadcast for Americans | tralto, and Victor Arden’s Orches- 
day, Richard Hageman, American! melodies. 
premiére of his opera ‘‘Tragedie in| 
Arezzo"’ at the Vienna Volksoper. 


Broadcasting will begin at 2 


P. M.,| Waring’s Pennsylvanians, 


Scala performance of 
ing, will be relayed to WJZ’s net-| broadcast on Thursday at 9:30 P. M. 
work from Milan on Wednesday | 
afternoon at 3 o’clock. 

The 250th anniversary of the birth 
of Johann Sebastian Bach will be 
celebrated on Thursday, when part 


7 o'clock 


Benny tonight at 
WJZ. 


—i—_©_©z, 


SHORT WAVES 


AGNETIC storms that mar re- 





Orchestra, conducted by Hans Weis- 
is broadcast from Leipzig, 





The first performance of the Buda- 
pest Opera to be heard in this 
country will be short-waved for 
WEAF’s listeners on March 28 at 
2:09 P. M., when some of Poldini’s 
‘“‘Wedding in Carnival’’ will be on 
the air, 


lengths occur 


about twenty-seven days. 





| foresee a general and gradual im- 

| provement in receiving conditions 

| during the next two weeks. 
Preceding the atmospheric flurry 


Studio Merry-Go-Round. 
Ray Noble, British band leader, 
will be featured in WJZ's new Radio 


City party starting next Saturday |‘ 
at 9 P. M. Peg La Centra, blues! imtercepted clearly in a few hours. 


States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Central America, 
South America, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic and Mexico. Afternoon 


Noble orchestra each week. They 
were selected over sixteen other en- 
trants in the recent ‘‘Stars of To- 
morrow’’ contest. . » Mark Hel- 
linger, Gladys Glad and Emil Cole- 
man’s Orchestra will drop from the 
“‘Penthouse Party’’ on March 327. 
A new show will be built the follow- 
ing Wednesday around Hal Kemp’s | 
music; Sam Hearn, comedian, and| 
Peggy Flynn, songstress. 
SigmundgSpaeth has found it im- 
practical to hold the auditions for 
his WEVD amateur show immedi-| 
ately preceding the broadcasts. He 
has therefore decided to audition’ 
the applicants between 6 and 8 on! 


Belgium and Italy. 





and Steve Hamas of Philadelphia 
met in a Hamburg prize ring a few 
days ago, the fight description came 
across the Atlantic on 11,770 kilo- 
cycles from DJD, at Zeesen, with a 
clarity which almost paralleled the 
steadiness of the bout as relayed 
over 
A. M. to 12:30 P. M., Eastern 
standard time. 

The fight announcer, who spoke 
. Frieda Hempel, prima donna,/|in English with an Oxford accent, 
t artist during WEAF’s| said the Hamburg arena was the 











“largest in the world and was 
erected in forty-two days.’’ Fol- 
lowing the battle Schmeling came 


‘HOUR GLASS’ | 





To the Editor of The New York Times: 
Country dwellers have read with | 
misgiving about the latest develop-| 
ment in radio broadcasting. We 
are told that a wonderful new sta-) 
tion has been developed in New| 
Jersey. The waves are confined to’ 
an area shaped like an hour glass. | 
The station is in the neck, and the’ 
two bulbs are the New York and| 
Philadelphia areas. In this way| 
two centres of population are de- 
fined and confined. In these cen-| 
tres the demand for gasoline, face | 
creams, effervescing salts, break- 
fast cereals, cigarettes and anti- 
septic mouth wash is incalculably 
great; centres wherein there are 
rich deposits of closely packed hu- 
manity, conscious of a multitude of 
symptoms and desires. 
Unfortunates who dwell outside 
of the narrow waist of the hour- 
glass area are told with utter’ 
frankness that power and money 
can be saved by ignoring them. It! 
is probably calculated that not only | 
are they widely scattered but, be-! 





are healthy, requiring very little 
yeast and salts. They have a natu- 
ral bloom on the skin which can be 
kept in condition by the use of any 





to the microphone and spoke in a 
guttural voice, recognized from 


old soap on the kitchen sink. At broadcasts he had made whil 


7 


Harry Einstein, Who Plays the Part.of the Greek During the | 
WABC Show on Sunday Nights at 8 o’Clock. 


BEHIND THE BROADCAST SCENES 


|Choir as soprano soloist and is now| 





' 


the Modern | ed. 


Allen will revive some of the most | 
| popular features of his broadcasts, 


edy, will be the first guest artist to | 


Passing of Renowned Scientist Recalls — 


How He Championed Wireless 


ADIO lost one of its most 

faithful champions 

passing of Dr. Michael Id- 

vorsky Pupin iast Tuesday 
in his seventy-seventh year. A re- 
view of his life stirred many mem- 
ories among the wireless pioneers 
who often turned to Professor 
Pupin for guidance and to see what 
he thought of their newfangled 
ideas. 

In his laboratory at Columbia 
University he encouraged amateurs 
in wireless and pointed out to them 
the vast possibilities for invention 
in the realm of ‘‘the ether.’’ It was 
under Pupin tutelage that Major 
Edwin H. Armstrong and other 
noted radio experimenters of this 
day found encouragment. He taught 
them to observe the simple things 
in science that frequently proved 
to be the key to discovery 


Marconi Was Encouraged. 


It was Professor Pupin who gave. 


Guglielmo Marconi encouragement 
when the world laughed at the 


_ 
~ 


| tiny of all who engage in research 











idea of signaling through space | 
without wires; when the citizenry) 


transatlantic signal. 


| of the world scoffed at the first) 
. Pupin’s voice | 
was a light in the darkness. 


Marconi never forgot Pupin’s ex-| 
planation that the faintness of his| 
first transoceanic signal had noth- 


ing to-do with it; distance was be-| 
ing overcome and space annihilat- | standing. 


waves, miss an opportunity to glor- 
ify Marconi. 


He sensed the signif-| leader of men. 


in the/| to travel can ever know the light of 


inspiration he cast upon the way. 
He made it easier for them to fol- 
low. His ability to see clearly the 


fundamentals of a problem, -his ~~ 


courage in facing great difficulties, 
his painstaking attention to detail. 
to overcome them and his utter re- 
fusal to admit defeat in the face of 
repeated failure furnished an exam- 
ple which could not fail to stimu- 
late the energy and imagination of 
those about him.” | 
Dr. Jewett’s Tribute. — 

‘Professor Pupin was like. a-. 
nrany-faceted jewel destined to be 
admired fram whatever angle it 
was viewed,” said Frank B. Jewett, 
president of the Bell Telephone. 
Laboratories ‘‘As a result we, and 
particularly we who were his co-. 
workers in the field of science he 
so enriched, came to hold for him 
an esteem which was a composite 
01 practically all the attachments, 
save those of family alone, which 
bind men together. 7 

“As scientist, engineer and in- 
vento: we admired him- for his 
achievements. As teacher, expos- 
itor of lecturer to any. group we 
marveled at his clarity-of expres- 
sion in a language -which was 
alien to that of his early. training, 
and at his power to compel under- 
As an inspirer of those 


Never did Pupin, himself an} who sought to explore further the 
ardent pioneer in electromagnetic | field 


of science in which he had 
pioneered we recognized the born 
In common with 


icance of Marconi’s achievements| thousands of men and women of 
instantly, even when other men of| every race and in every walk of 


science were skeptical. 


life, most of whom never knew him 


Wher Marconi came to New York | personally, we gloried in his power 


‘in 1927 to lecture on his short-wave 
'directive beam, Dr. Pupin presided 


at the Institute of Radio Engineers 

meeting and introduced the distin- 

guished Italian inventor. 
‘‘Marconi, we love you,’’ said Dr. 


to hear what you have to say but 
to see your boyish smile.” 
And Marconi walked across the 





to write of prosaic things with the 

inspiration and sparkle of poetry.’” 
Dr. Goldsmith’s Impressions. 
“As a teacher, Professor Pupin 

was most inspirational,’’ said Dr. 


Alfred N. Goldsmith, veteran radio 
Pupin; ‘‘we have come not so much | 


‘stage and smilingly shook hands 
‘with the renowned physicist while 
| the crowd stood and applauded both | 
| | ter was made clear, but jhe method 


Beatrice Lillie has been in- | 
|vited to exchange quips with Jack | 
over | 
| strong in his long court battles over: 


ception on the short wave-| 
in cycles of | 
The) 
|period of uncertainty for March} 
|reached a general maximum last | 
| week, but because it was not pro-| 
/ nounced, the radio weather prophets | 


| thirty-nine stations were | ; 
pees HOES, te _tried Galileo had justly condemned | 


| A tour of the short-wave bands car-| 
ried the listener through the United 


When Max Schmeling of Germany | 


WJZ’s network from 11:30 | 


| 


in | 


| to moaning, 


this season their principel need 
fertilizer, and who has ever listened 
lovesick voices in the 
air calling attention to this product? 

Could there be a better illustra- 
tion of the flaw in commercial 


this country The clang of the bell, | 
shrill voices 
cheers of the throng which it was) 
said, numbered more than 20,000, | 
made it difficult to realize the event | 
was being staged miles across the | 


of attendants and; 


‘is permissible to avoid them? 


radio? How far is this new idea of 
excluding unprofitabl. areas to be 
developed? What commercial com, Rome Delivers Loud Signal 

pany can be expected to waste its; 2RO, Rome, on 6,090 kilocycles, is 
sweetnes: on areas that are rated| now heard strongly on Mondays 
low by the program sponsors—if it 


sea 





| Wednesdays and Fridays from 6 to 


Directional, exclusive radio chal- 
lenges a natural right; equal taxa- 
tion of all receiving sets, as in 
Europe, recognizes this right and/| 
is essentially just. 


From time to time, under criti- 


usual, as powerful transmitters at! 
Bowmanville, Ont., 
Iil., frequently mar the Roman pro- | 
cism, the broadcasting companies| stams. W9XAA, at Chicago, is a) 
assure us that they have a lively hairlint away from 2RO on the’ 
sense of the educational and cul-' dial | 


tural responsibilities of their priv-|) xeEBT, Mexico City, operating aid 
ileges in the air. In urban areas 


ve 6,000 kilocycles, is an elusive sta-'| 
such facilities are already many tion despite the fact that it is loud | 
and various; in rural districts they 


at times. The reason is because the | 

are few and meagre. Country dwel-| wave is close to that of COC. | 

lers will have to watch this new Havana, on 6,010 kilocycles, and | 

development with a jealous eye. DJC, Berlin, on 6,020 kilocycles. | 
JOHN H. PROTHEROE, 


From 6 P. M. and 3 A, M, is the’ 
Rustburg, Va., March 10, 1935. AXAEBT regular schedule. 





| 
' 





' 


' 


' 
' 


a 


7°30 o’clock. The transmitter was | 
picked up all three days last week | 
witk excellent signal strength and | 
without interference, which is un-! 


and Chicago, | 


'way Varieties’’ on Wednesday at; ™en. | 
Dr. Pupin once compared Sena- 


Bis- 


_tore Marconi to Napoleon, 
} 


| within the next fortnight. On Tues-|tra will continue to dispense the| Marck and other soldierly figures; | 
In memory of|the former, Pupin explained, had | *° 
|composer, will conduct the Austrian | the occasion sixteen years ago, when | established an empire in the empti- | 

ithe four-piece Waring-McClintock | ness of space which would pulse 
| Snap Orchestra was organized, Fred forever to bear his name. Marconi 
now | created 
over WEAF. A portion of the La) numbering about fifty performers,| would live after him. Napoleon 
Verdi's! will dip into the music files of that | 
WABC | 


to conquer. His work 


see his dream of an empire crum- 
| ble. 
He Supported Armstrong. 


Dr. Pupin was a stanch sup- 


the invention of the famous feed- 
back or regenerative circuit. When 





Forest as the inventor, Dr. Pupin 


national scientific tribunal of pat- 


ence and technical matters, settle 
|such disputes among inventors. Dr. 
| Pupin saw more than points of law 
| in the issue. He recalled that ‘‘no 
| essayists. have ever proved that the 
great Court of Cardinals which 


'that great scientist.’’ 
His Influence on Students. 

It is a great privilege to have 
studied under one of the masters,’’ 
said Major Edwin H. Armstrong. 
“It is a greater privilege to have 





waves were productive of contacts| begun such relationship in under- 
with Germany, France, England, | graduate days and to have con- 


,tinued it for more than twenty 


| years. 


dent at Columbia University, my ac- 
'quaintance witf Professor Pupin 
began, his contribution to the sig- 
‘naling arts of the loading coil, of 
| electrical tuning and of the electro- 
| lytic detector had been recognized 
'in this country and abroad. 

‘“‘But what the world can never 
; know is the source of inspiration 
which he was to those who worked 
around him. Only those of his 


| pupils who have traveled that dis- 


destroyed to conquer, and lived to! 


porter of Major Edwin H. Arm-' 


the Supreme Court of the United | 
States in 1934 upheld Dr. Lee de expressed with the results in cer- 


‘‘When in 1912, as a senior stu- | 


engineer. “It was a liberal educa- 
tion to watch him solve. problems 


of extreme complexity in-partially 


extemporaneous lectures before his 
classes. One could literally see the 
creative mind at work, and at its 
best. Not merely the .subject-mat- 


of attacking and solving problems 
which he frankly disclosed to his 
| students was a guide and stimulus 
them. 
‘‘He was a man free from pre 
| tense or bombast, forceful and clear 
|in expression and unusually deter- 
|mined and resourceful. .Those of 
'us who were fortunate enough to 
be his students learned that we had 
‘not only a teacher but-a friend who 
| followed our later careers with sym- 
pathetic interest.” ~.- ~ 


; 


'BENNETT BELIEVES PUBLIC 
SHOULD OWN THE RADIO 
OTTAWwa. 
ROADCASTING in Canada is 
a public enterprise, but so 
much dissatisfaetion has been 





i 


B 


'tain quarters that there have been 


clung tenaciously ty. his faith in his persistent reports that the Radio 
former pupil, Armstrong. He won- | Commission would be abolished and 
dered if it were not time to have a; control handed over to private 


‘interests. 


ent appeals, expertly versed in sci-| Prime Minister Bennett, discuss 
‘ing these reports in Parliament, 


‘declared he still believed the public 
should own the radio, but recog- 
nized that ‘‘a very great body of 
public opinion has grown up en-« 
tirely at variance with this opinion.”* . 

“Despite the fact that the gov= 
| ernment selected a commission and 
left to it the working out of publie 
'ownership,’’ said Mr. Bennett, ‘‘the 
fact is that the government -s 
' blamed for its administration and 
| political capital. is made of the 
'manner in which it is administered.”* 


iT ON-3t @H# TF 
| GENERAL MOTORS , 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
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| heartening road which it is the des- 








| CONDUCTOR 
'8to9p.m. WIZ 760K.c. 





MANHATTAN FAN GETS ENTIRE 
Worp OF Rapio ON A Pitot © 


O. S. B., Isham St., New York City, writes: “Since Jan. 19, 1935, I have 


tuned in 183 stations of the standard broadcast band in, the 
ada, Newfoundland, Mexico, and 
most of the short-wave’ stations throughout 
the world. . 
seem to have little effect.in receiving the 
foreigners. 
critical expectations.” 


The world is PILOT’S.. proving ground. 
PILOT owners everywhere testify that their. 
radios excel consistently under all conditions. 
Given reasonable reception conditions a 
PILOT RADIO will quick 
ority by getting foreign broadcasts over record 
distances. Back of Pilot is 25 years experience 
—PILOT parts pioneeréd short-wave recep- 
tion when only amateurs built short-wave 
sets. The very first 
radio was a PILOT.. 
experience created PILOT’S reputation as 


“The Standard:.of Excellence” 


Pilot 


ALL-WAVE WoRED-WIDE RADIO 





Compare Per- 
formance Before 
Believing There 
is Anything Else 
‘‘Just as Good”’ 


Ask to See and Hear 
New “Super Dragon”’ 
An 11-Tube Pilot 


2 
Pilot No. “63”’ 
6 tubes with 9 tubes power 


PILOTS—$29.95 to $165 


Ask your dealer to arrange a 
demonstration. If he cannot, 
write us, sending your dealer’s 
name. e 


Read “PILOT’S illustrated 
pamphlet of descriptions and 
testimonials’”’ before buying 
a Radio. 


PILOT RADIO CORP. 
Dept. T. 37-06—36th St. 
Gy island C 


h 
N.Y. 
STitiwett 4 6-7-8 











Vv. Ses Can- 
Cuba and 


Adverse weather conditions 


This set has ‘passed my most 


ly prove its superi- 


factory made all-wave 
orld-wide practical 
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THE TRENDS AND TIDES OF THE WORLD OF EDUCATION 





STUDY PLAN 
TRIED OUT 


Thirty Secondary Schools 
_ Experimenting With 
Curriculum 


By WILFORD M. AIKIN, 
Chairman Commission on the Re- 
lation of School and College. 

OR almost two years thirty 
representative public and 
private secondary schools in 
all parts of the country have 
been freed from the restrictions of 
college entrance requirements to 
try to work out an improved sec- 
ondary course of study. For five 
years, beginning with the class 
which will enter college in 1936, 
2950 American colleges and universi- 
ties have agreed to accept the 
graduates of these schools without 
regard to the course and unit re- 
quirements now generally in force 
and without further examination. 

The thirty schools include public 
high schools in many localities, 
ranging from Altoona, Pa., to Des 
Moines, lowa, and Tulsa, Okla., in 
eadition to such private prepara-~ 
tory schools as the Baldwin School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., and the Dalton, 
Freldston, Lincoln and Horace Mann 
(girls’) schools in New York City. 

It is now possible to record 
briefly the progress which has been 
made since the announcement of 
the plan in THE NEW YorK TIMES 
of June 4, 1933. - Already we be- 
lieve it has had significant results 
upon the attitude both of schools 
and of colleges. 

Aim of the Experiments. 

In general, the aim of the experi- 
ments has been to make the work 
of the secondary schools and col- 
leges more meaningful to the stu- 
dents; to help them to engage in 
long-distance planning, developing 
a pattern for their schooling, reach- 
ing across the gap now existing be- 
tween school and college; to dis- 
cover and foster the unique; ‘quality 
of each individual and at the same 
time to lead him into a conscious- 
ness of his social responsibility. 

Almost all of the schools began 
their new work in September, 1933, 
with the class which will enter col- 
: lege in 1936. Each school is devel- 
oping its own plan, attempting to 
meet the needs of the boys and 
girls of its own community. in 
some of the schools the curriculum 
is changed for all students, but in 
the large schools the experimental 
study involves only a part of each 
class. Usually that part includes 
a cross-section of the group con- 
sidered capable of profiting by at- 
tendance at college. 

In some respects each plan is dif- 
ferent, yet five general tendencies 
are clear: 

First: Greater continuity. Instead 
of a more or less haphazard elect- 
ing of subjects until a total of fif- 
teen units have been acquired, the 
pupils are being led into a se- 
quence of courses throughout four 
and often six years. Thus skills, 
ideas and concepts of earlier years 
are used again and again in new 
relationships and with new mean- 
ings. 

Breaking Down Barriers. 


Second: Better integration. In al- 
most all of the schools there is em- 
phasis upon integration or fusion of 
subject-matter, where that seems 
to be profitable. At the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, for example, Eng- 
lish, history and art are taught as 
aspects of a single course. Pupils’ 
drawing and writing as well as 
study are focused about a historical 
era. Such integration is breaking 
down some of the barriers which 
we have erected between subjects 
and between teachers and it clearly 
involves a broadening of each 
teacher’s as well as each student’s 
point of view. 

Third: More satisfactory adapta- 
tion to individual capacity, needs 
and interests. We have much to 
learn about the real needs of our 
pupils in these days, not only for 
adequate preparation for college, 
' but for satisfying living. We all 
feel the necessity, too, of exploring 
the wide range of genuine interests 
of boys and girls and providing ade- 
quate means for their satisfaction. 

Many of the schools have broken 
away from the conventional organi- 
zation of subject-matter and have 
attempted to organize it directly to 
meet student interests and needs 
such as health, community living, 
use of leisure and vocations. Much 
of the traditional content takes on 
new meaning because the student 
sees its relation to his interests. 

New Subjects Taught. 

Fourth: More vital subject-mat- 
ter. In the traditional subjects 
marys schools are omitting material 
that seems of doubtful significance 
and adding new subject-matter 
which seems more important. 
Science, the social studies and the 
arts take more prominent places in 
the curriculum and each field is 
much enriched to meet the individ- 
ual student’s desire for investiga- 
tion and exploration. 

Fifth: Some of our schools are 
making extensive use of the com- 
munity in which they are situated, 
bringing the school and the com- 
munity close together, guiding their 
pupils in the study and exploration 
of their environment, bringing such 
parts of the outside world as seem 
desirable into the classroom, and 
developing habits and attitudes of 
social responsibility. 

The committee has recognized the 
necessity for expert services in 
evaluating the results of the new 
work. The schools, the colleges and 
the foundations providing our 
funds need to know promptly and 








LEARNING TO WORK WITH THEIR HANDS 





The pet High § School of Bronxville | Offers Many Avocational Interests to Students, 





clearly how effective the work is. 
For more than two years a commit- 
tee on records and reports, consist- 
ing of school and college represen- 
tatives under Dr. Eugene R. Smith 
as chairman, has been at work on 
this problem. A special grant from 
the General Education Board, sup- 
plementary to that from the Carne- 
gie Corporation of New York, made 
it possible for the directing commit- 
tee to retain Dr. Ralph W. Tyler 
of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of Ohio State University, 
and Dr. Oscar K. Buros of Rutgers 
University to develop adequate ways 
of measuring results. 

Each school has stated its pur- 
poses in detail and has then been 
advised how it can obtain avidence 
as to whether those purposes are 
being accomplished. The objectives 
are listed in terms of changes to 
be brought about in pupils. Each 
school is examined to discover 
where those changes may be ob- 
served: In the class room, on the 
play ground, in the assembly, in 
the general life of the school and 
outside of school, especially at 
home. Some of the evidence is ob- 
tained by the usual examinations; 
some of it by the use of the newer 
types of standardized tests, but 
many of the more intangible results 
have to be measured in other ways. 





Dr. Tyler and his assistants, in co- 
operation with many of the teach- 


ers in the schools, are developing 
means of gathering evidence con- 
cerning such desired outcomes as 
study habits; the ability to make 
investigations, to collect data, to 
draw conclusions therefrom; the 
development of attitudes, such as 
cooperation, tolerance and open- 
mindedness. Each school is keep- 
ing a record of observed behavior 
of its pupils, recording significant 
incidents which indicate whether 
the habits, characteristics and atti- 
tudes desired are being developed. 


Many Colleges Chosen. 


About 100,000 students will enter 
college under the new plan each 
year for the specified period. The 
members of the first class have 
selected about 140 different col- 
leges. In January and February of 
this year five regional conferences, 
including representatives of the col- 
leges and the schools, were held. 
The new work developing in the 
schools was presented in consider- 
able detail, plans for evaluation 
were explained, and the informa- 
tion desired by the colleges was 
considered. 

The response of the colleges has 
been unanimously cordial and they 
are prepared to receive the more 
abundant information concerning 
candidates which the schools are 
ready to furnish. This information 
will be used by the colleges to make 





more satisfactory selection of stu- 
dents and for purposes of guidance 
after the student has entered. Some 
of the colleges intend to carry on 
at the higher level the same type of 
evaluation and personnel study now 
in use in the schools. 

The most significant outcome of 
the conferences is the request made 
by many of the deans for later 
meetings of college officers to con- 
sider how the work of the first two 
years of college may be more sat- 
isfactorily adapted to student needs 
and interests. 

The possible outcomes of this ex- 
perimental study are many. Two 
have already become evident. First: 
The challenge which has come to 
the schools through participation in 
this study has stimulated the teach- 
ers. They have, perforce, been 
thinking anew concerning second- 
ary education. Second: The result 
has not been confined to the schools 
included in the study. 

The very fact that a group of 
schools has been set free to under- 
take this task has been a stimulus 
to many who could not be included 
to attack this problem, each in his 
own school and community. A 
steady stream of letters of inquiry 
and suggestion from hundreds of 
school men implies widespread in- 
terest in this study and the im- 
provement of the secondary school. 








By EUNICE BARNARD. 


OLLEGE girls from some 150 
Eastern and Southern cam- 
puses and from as far west 
as Ohio State University are 
to gather in New York next week 
to talk about 350 different kinds of 
jobs. At forty roundtables held at 
the Hotel Astor under the auspices 
of the Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations the young delegates 
hope to gain in the three days from 
March 28 to 30.a panorama view of 
women’s work, from aviation and 
advertising to housing. 

With Frances Perkins, Secretary 
of Labor; Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Senator Robert F. Wagner 
among the speakers, the conference 
is perhaps the most ambitious ef- 
fort so far to focus public attention 
on the present occupational plight 
of the woman college and high 
school graduate. The girls will be 


qualifications for various types of 
work, of working conditions and 
of the outlook for openings and 
advancement. The program is 
planned for three sections: college 
students and recent graduates; sec- 
ondary school and junior college 
students; and deans and personnel 
officers, 
x * 
A Campaign for Peace. 


A young Wellesley graduate in a 
car that once was a taxicab, driving 
over the rutted New England roads 
this Winter and Spring as an emis- 
sary of the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, has helped to 
start in some forty-eight colleges 
corps of trained student speakers 
in the cause of peace. By June it is 
expected that some 400 undergrad- 
uates may be equipped to address 
community organizations, form 
town study groups and furnish 
‘*factual material’’ to country news- 
papers on the causes of war. 

In each college a junior, who will 
carry on the program next year, 
has been designated as ‘‘contact 
man’’ with community groups. A 
list of these students, published by 
the World Peace Foundation, has 
been circulated among thousands of 
New England organizations. 


Versatile Speakers. 


Fortified by literature from the 
World Peace Foundation, -the 
League of Nations Association, the 
Foreign Policy Association, the 
Committee on Militarism in Educa- 
tion and the Federal Council of 
Churches, the students this year 
are prepared to discuss six general 
topics, ranging from ‘‘Munitions 
and National Defense’ to ‘The 
Church’s Responsibility for Peace.’’ 

Now these students are jointly 
organizing a youth section of a New 
England Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War to be. held at 
Worcester, Mass., March 25 to 27. 
There they will discuss especially 
compulsory military drill in the col- 
leges, ‘“‘Youth and Pacific Prob- 
lems’’ and ‘‘The Stake of Labor in 
a Warless World.’”’. Miss Betty 





Muther, who, so to speak, as the 


told of the necessary training and/| 








Girl Students to Learn 
About Women’s Work 





dea ex machina, has stirred up 
much of this activity, is to be 
leader of the Youth Section, 

2% 


The Dynamic Girl. 

Is the popular girl apt to be 
healthy and bright? Records of 165 
girls selected for good, average or 
poor adjustment by deans of women 
in fifty-five colleges and high 
schools seem to show that this is 
true. Dr. Ruth Strang of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who 
made the study, concludes that the 
well-adjusted girl has a kind of 
élan vital which the others lack and 
which gives her an advantage in 
almost every field. 

The typical superior girl, she 
found, has a scholarship record 
above the average; is active in 
school extra-curricular activities and 
in social life outside of school. She 
is five times as apt to have good 
friends among boys as is her poorly 
adjusted classmate, and has a 
larger circle of girl friends also. 
She seems to be healthier, too, and 





CLASSROOM AND CAMPUS: OCCUPATIONS 


able to get along with less sleep. 
Surprisingly enough, the larger pro- 
portion of the girls chosen as supe- 
rior were “7 ~~ ena 


Tests by Radio. 

Is the notion that we are intel- 
lectually a nation of 14-year-olds 
after all a mistake? John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, believes that 
it is. 

A test in mathematical reason- 
ing given to radio listeners over 
a nation-wide hook-up recently 
brought in a flood of papers with 
scores far above expectations. It 
had been thought that a normal 
group of adults would give the cor- 
rect answers to half the ten prob- 
lems. Instead, the average score 
was seven correct. The evidence is 
convincing, according to Dr. Stude- 
baker, that ‘‘those who provide 
public entertainment are overly 
pessimistic about the quality of 
American audiences.”’ 

Other tests, of vocabulary, spell- 
ing, geography and history, will be 
given by the Federal Office of Ed- 
ucation in its radio hour on 
Wednesdays at 6 P. M., Eastern 
standard time. 





BLENDING OVERALLS WITH STUDY 





resident labor school in the 
Southern Ozark Mountains of 
Arkansas, now being investigated 
by a committee from the State Leg- 


([ custtont ther © COLLEGE, 


islature for alleged Communist 
teachings, has carried on for nearly 
twelve years an unusual experiment 
in cooperative living and workers’ 
education. 

On a 160-acre plot located on a 
bluff facing the Ouachita hills, stu- 
dents and teachers have built some 
twenty-two cottages and have ex- 
tracted a living from the soil which 
enabled the cost of education to be 
kept down to a tuition charge of $40 
a term. 

Democracy and simplicity sound 
the keynote of life on the campus. 
The college is governed by an asso- 
ciation with no outside affiliations, 
comprising teachers who have spent 
three terms in residence and stu- 
dents who have spent six terms 
there. Teachers receive no pay, and 
work side by side with students on 
the wood crew, in the fields, in the 
kitchen, laundry, cannery and 
printing plant. The faculty mem- 
bers are known by their first names 
and overalls are worn at all times, 
even at the neighborhood square 
dances. 

Classes are small and informal, 
frequently held outdoors, and the 
discussion is animated. The student 
body, averaging thirty-five young 
people, represents a cross-section of 
American industrial and farm life, 
with factory workers, stenogra- 
phers, miners, farmers and an occa- 
sional sprinkling of college grad- 
uates. They come from all sections 
of the country, but mostly from the 





South and Middle West. Their po- 
litical views range from ultra-con- 
servative to extreme Left, 





The curriculum emphasizes the so- 
cial sciences, including economics, 
labor problems, sociolofy, history, 
psychology, labor law and labor 
journalism, and also takes in. the 


conventional classes in languages, | 


typing, English and public speak- 
ing. The faculty has been drawn 
from all walks of life—representa- 
tives of unemployed leagues, of co- 
operative groups and ministers, so- 
cial workers, labor organizers, 
journalists and educators from for- 
eign lands. Lucien Koch, the 28- 
year-old director, is a carpenter by 
trade and a graduate student of 
Wisconsin University. 

Interest in the labor movement is 
the sole qualification for admission 
to the college. The student fills 
out a questionnaire, some charac- 
teristic questions of which are: 
‘‘In what way has the depression 
changed your ideas?’ ‘‘Comment 
on Alfalfa Bill Murray, H. L. 
Mencken, Norman Thomas, Musso- 
lini, Clarence Darrow, Lenin, Wil- 
liam Green.”’ ‘Tell a good joke.’’ 
*‘Describe an interesting movie you 
have seen.’’ Answers to these ques- 
tions provide the faculty with an 
understanding of the new student. 

The college is noted for its library 
which contains 8,000 volumes, and 
is one of the most extensive in the 
State; for its barn, the largest for 
miles around; for its museum of 
social change, for its magazine, The 
Windsor Quarterly. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York donated $5,000 to the library 
and the American Fund for Public 
Service has aided the school. Money 
and books have been received from 
many liberals and scholarships have 
been established by various unions 
and individuals, including Albert 
Einstein, 








"TOWN SPLIT 
ON SCHOOLS 


The ‘Progressive’ Plan 
At Bronxville Is an 
Election Issue 


By JOHN H. CRIDER. 


RONXVILLE’S ‘‘progressive’’ 

school system has become an 

issue in the village election 

to be held next Tuesday. It 
has been challenged on several 
grounds by the Democrats, who 
only recently have entered serious- 
ly into political contests in the Re- 
publican village. 


The impending vote is of interest 
to those concerned with public 
school methods because of the im- 
portant place the Bronxville School 
has assumed. The school embodies 
one of the outstanding types of so- 
called ‘‘progressive education,”’ 
many features of which originated 
in Bronxville under the guidance 
of Superintendent of Schools Wil- 
lard W. Beatty. He was re-elected 
president of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association at its national con- 
vention at Washington only two 
weeks ago. 


The cost of education per pupil 
in Bronxville is about the highest 
in New York State, rivaled only by 
that of the schools in Scarsdale, 
another Westchester County com- 
munity. The cost of schools in New 
York State in relation to total mu- 
nicipal tax levies averages about 40 
per cent; school costs in Bronxville 
represent 56 per cent of the total 
cost of government. 


Two Questions. 


One question seems to be whether 
the taxpayers can continue paying 
the heavy bills. Another has to do 
with the method of education em- 
ployed. The Bronxville system is so 
well thought of that many promi- 
nent persons have made their 
homes here for the purpose of giv- 
ing their children the advantages 
of the Bronxville School; on the 
other hand, objections have been 
raised to the plan of teaching. 

The present tension arises princi- 
pally from three things—the effect 
of the depression on the tax-con- 
sciousness of citizens, the recent 
defalcation of about $40,000 from 
the business office of the Bronx- 
ville School Board, for which an 
employe was sent to prison, and an 
address to Bronxville parents about 
two months ago by Dr. Tyler Den- 
nett, new president of Williams Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Dennett provoked consider- 
able local.controversy by challeng- 
ing some of the precepts of progres- 
sive education within the very walls 
of the Bronxville School. His views 
have been largely echoed in the 
platform of Raymond Anthony, a 
Williams graduate, who is one of 
the two Democratic candidates for 
school trustee. 





Evolved From Dewey. 


The progressive system grew from 
the philosophy of John Dewey. 
Summarizing Dr. Dewey’s educa- 
tional philosophy in his ‘‘Molders 
of the American Mind,’’? Norman 
Woelfel says: ‘‘In the early years 
the function of the educators is to 
discover the budding needs, inter- 
ests and capacities in children, and 
then to secure sufficient educa- 
tional exercise and application so 
that other more complex tendencies 
are generated. 


“In later years subject matter 
and method must be so adjusted 
that developing powers and abili- 
ties cause the emergence of still 
greater powers and abilities. Sub- 
ject matter becomes whatever 
selected and organized materials 
are relevant to incorporation into 
present developing experience. 
Knowledge is the fruit of such ex- 
perience, thinking is the method 
and ideas are the tools. Discipline 
comes in the building of habits of 
observation and judgment which 
will make intelligent desires inevi- 
table. Freedom lies in enlarging 
the scope of activity through more 
diversified, flexible and meaning- 
ful choices.”’ 

*‘The newer school,’’ says one of 
Dr. Beatty’s bulletins, ‘‘has re- 
jected comparison between indi- 
viduals and sought to develop each 
individual according to his own 
capacity. There is no bottom of 
the class in Bronxville.’’ 


More Responsibility. 


In another bulletin Dr. Beatty 
describes how school hours were 
lengthened, so that children in cer- 
tain grades need not study at 
home, because of his recognition 
‘‘that in a community such as ours, 
with an active social life offering 
frequent distractions, the schools 
must assume a greater responsibili- 
ty than would be the case in an 
average public school.’’ 

Mr. Anthony, the protesting Dem- 
ocratic candidate, says he disap- 
proves of any school system which 
‘“‘casts aside the experience of the 
ages; is, in short, revolutionary 
instead of evolutionary.’’ He dis- 
trusts any system “allied with 
publicity and sensationalism’’ or 
“lacking in spirituality,’’ and he 
“disagrees with the premise that 
parents should hand their children 
over to the schools and that the 
parents constitute a handicap in 
the educational system.”’ 

He finds ‘‘there are no. results 
after a decade to justify its ad- 
mittedly high cost.’’ He favors a 
return to class-room methods with 
more discipline, and he urges that 
“‘children be taught that mastery 
of tasks is a necessity for the 


building of character, whether the | 


tasks fascinate them or not.” 
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Professional Standards 
Young men and women find our intensive 
training an ideal contact for better jobs. 

Day, evening sessions. Courses: 
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ADVERTISING & SELLING 


Demand must be stimulated. The drive is on for 
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,NEW BERLITZ CLASSES 
, START WEEK OF MARCH 18 


Here is ,your opportunity to acquire 

another language easily, enjoyably, 

inexpensively by the unique Berlitz 
Conversational Method. 


Attend Free Opening Lesson In 
FRENCH 


March 18 Monday & Thurs. 
March 20 Wednesday & Fri. 
March 19 Tuesday & Thurs. 


ITALIAN 


March 20 Wednesday & Fri. 
March 18 Monday & Thurs. 


SPANISH 


Beg. March 19 Tuesday & Friday at 2 P.M. 
Beg. March 19 Tuesday & Thurs. at 6 P.M. 


GERMAN 


Beg. March 18 Monday & Thurs, at 3 P.M. 
Beg. March 19 Tuesday & Friday at8 P.M, 


Also: Polish, Portuguese, Russian, Effec- 
tive English or any other language. Private 
or Class Instruction. Day or Evening. 


Language Study Tours to Europe 
now being formed by Berlitz Travel 
Club. Send for descriptive booklet. 


BERLITZ 
School 


:of Languages 


The Language Center of New York 
New York: 30 W. 34th St. PEnn. 6-1188 


For new classes in our Breoklyn Branch 
(Albee Theatre Bidg., | De Kalb A 
Telephone: TRiangle 5-2123 


23 LANGUAGES 


| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES | 


Beg. 
Beg, 
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OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO- YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
47 Rockefeller Center - New York 


French, Spanish, Italian, Russian, German 


MONTHLY 


(8 classes) 
Free conversation daily till 10 P. M. 


Private lesson 
70c full hour 


Native graduate instructors. 
LANGU os ‘eee y CENTRE 
156 West 45th S LOngacre 5-8310 


SIMPLIFIED 
etc. Private Lessons 


FRENCH _ sz. tztzie, teen 


Natural Short-Cut Conversational Method. 
Native Teachers. on * 9- -. A fifth year.) 
ring a Friend. Extra Charge for 2. 


UNIVERSAL fNGuace 


LANGUAGES 
1265 Lexington ‘Av, (85th). ATwater 9-51238 


ORAL FRENCH CLASSES 


For adults, Mile. Tatiane Gougoltz of Paris, 
successor to Alice Blum, Learn French > hy 
practical way. Classes morning and even 

Guests welcome, 124 E. 40.. CAledonia 12st 


FRENCH GERMAN—SPANISH 


ITALIAN—RUSSIAN 
Private Lessons 60c 
Native Instructors. Conversational Methed. Daily(9-9) 
FISHER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
104 W. 40 St. (Est. 28 Years). PEnn. 6-6377. 
French : rt Paris. 6 lessons $5. 
aa _ one Wickersham 
SERGIO Y 
atanean, en LAN GUAGES 


SPRING COURSES AT POPULAR RATES 
624 MADISON AV. (59th St.) VOlunteer 5-7378 


AL LANGUAGES BY NATIVE COLLEGE 
MEN. TRIAL LESSONS, ag A LESSON 


DR. STROER’S 86tb Lex. Ave. 


aA. 2-7027 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, vocabulary en- 
larged, literature, Boston pronunciation. 
Miss Blanchard, 4 West 31st St. LAcka- 


wanna 4-7800, Ext. 1014. 
lady professer.Commercial, Trans- 
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PRIVATE LESSONS 50c, CONVERSATION 
$1.00 MONTHLY. KOSMO LANGUAGE 
ACADEMY, 108 WEST 44TH. 


SPANISH INSTRUCTION 


Boclal. Academie ano Commercial. MOhawk 4-739! 
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PREPARATORY 


RHODES 


Registered by New York Board of Regents 

Thorough preparation for all colleges, 

professional schools and business. 
Day and Evening Session (Co-Ed) 


Catalogue upon request. 
8 West 125th St. HAriem 17-3090 
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Fully Accredited Day and Evening Coda 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Thorough preparation for ALL COLLEGES 


Also Secretarial Courses 
253 Broadway (cor. 14th St.). TOmpkins Sa. 6-5923 


THEMATHEMATICS TUTOR 


51 E. 10 St. ALL BRANCHES. ST. 9-1345 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


ATHEMATIC 


MOhawk 4-7391 611 Graybar Bidg. 


PROFESSIONAL 
Medical Assistant 


Two-year course for men end 
women in terminology, technics, ap- 
lication, procedures of Medical 
Qualifies foc assistants to pls PS my 

° 
hospitals, laboratories. De er. ev'ng. 


THE PAINE SCHOOL 


147 W. 42d St., Dept. 23, Tel. BRyant 9-9650 


NICKERBOCKER 
DENTAL ASSISTANTS SCHOOL 

ier with a Dentist in his office—the 

al way. Ask for Free Booklet. 

127 West. I St., Dept. 29. LAck, 4-1585 
ENTAL NURSING 


CALL, WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETJ 
DENTAL ASSTS, TRAININGINST, 
Oldest Estab.,---State Chartered 

1 W. 34th St., at Sth Av. Wis. 7-0082 
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SHORTHAND 


Enrolment can now be made at Pace 
Iqstitute in an evening class starting: 


MARCH 18, at 6:30 P.M. 


Write or telephone BArclay 7-8200 for 
Bulletin, and detailed information on this 
class and other Secretarial and Shorthand 
Reporting classes. 

225 Broadwa 


PACE INSTITUTE 22523580 
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The Machine Way in Shorthand 


150 to 250 Words per Minute 
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The Stenotype Co., 9 East 41st St. | 
MUrray Hill 2-5017. Open Eves. & Sat. p. m. 
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Position 
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lege grade. Shorthand; Typewriting; Ac- 
counting; Bookkeeping: and Salesman- 
ship. Placement service rendered. Call, 
write or phone CAI. 5-8860 for catalog. 


Day and Eve. sessions—Enter any Monday 


261 Lexington Ave, (35th St.) New York 
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CHOOL OF BUSINES: 


Secretarial anc Business Courses 
Day & Eve. Session. Individual Instruction. 
Placement service. Reg. by N. Y. State Regents. 
Est. 1894. Free Catalog. Two convenient schools, 
Midtown, 50 East 42d St. MU. Hill 2-1071, 
Uptown, B’way at 112th St. CAth. 8-7600. 


¢o SECRETARIAL INSTITUTE 
INTENSIVE EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAL 
BUSINESS, ACCOUNTING COURSES 
Registered by State Board of Regents 
High School, College Graduates. Public 
Speaking, Cultural, Supplementary Subjects. 
Day, Eve. Placement service. Enrol any time 
8. E. Brown, Prin., 41 E. 42d St. MUr.Hill 2-7510 


Gaines School 


Business and Secretarial Courses. 
Day and Evening Sessions. Open all year. 
Individual progress. Registered by the Re- 
gents. Effective Free Placement Service. 
501 Madison Ave. (52nd St.) PLaza 3-66380 


EASTMAN f St, NY. 


St,, N. ¥. 
SCHOOL 71-0518 


HAriem 
Registered by the Board of Regents 
Clement C. Gaines, M.A., LL.D., President 


NEW YORK BUSINESS 
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individual instruc- 
tion day and evening; write for catalogue. 
$4 East 85th (corner Madison Av.). BUtter- 
field 8-3255. 


55 YRS. of DEPENDABLE INSTRUCTION 


OOD SCHOOL 








SPEEDWRITING 


The Practical Shorthand 


No hooks, curves, shading. Learn in 
6 to 83 weeks. Graduates employed by 
prominent concerns. Attend first lesson 
free, Tuesday at 6 P. M., and see how 
easy it is to write 100-words a minute. 


SPEEDWRITING, Inc. 


200 Madison Ave. AShland «Tas 
Also Home Study Course 
Write Dept. J. C. 


MOON SCHOOL 


Private Secretarial & Finishing Courses. 
for High School and College Grade. 
Intensive training in stenography, touch 














typewriting, secretarial duties, English, 
tactful correspondence, accounts and banking. 
Co-educational. Free Placement Service. 
Courses 6 weeks to 3 months, 
521 Fifth Ave. (or | E. 43d St.}, N.Y. 


ens ¥ Anderbilt 3-389 


/MASTER STENOGRAPHY\ 


The SECRETARY is judged, chosen 
Be EXPERT. 














by shorthand test. 
My private tutoring and 2-hour drills 
make Pittman or Gregg a joy to master 


Littlest Secretarial School 


(Chosen by Grown-ups. 2 


160 E. 48th Wickersham 2-7190 


Buchanan Bldg. 


PRATT SCHOOL 


Now located 400 Madison Ave. cor. 47th St. 
BUSINESS and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Since 1905 one of New York’s leading schonis, 
All new equipment DAY, EVENING PLACE< 
MENT SERVICE Individual Instruction. Regise 
tered by Board of Regents. Tel. ELdor. 5-5234. 


T S SECRETARIAL 
e eSCHOOL Day & Eve. 


Individual Instruction. apres by the Boqeatne 
527 Fifth Avenue (44th St.), . VAnd. 474 . 


ERCHANTS & BANKERS 


Business and Secretarial School 
All Commercial Subjects. Day-Eve. 
Daily News Bldg., 220 E. 42. MU. 2-0987 


MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 


(Burroughs, Elliott-Fisher.) Position Service 
COMPTOMETs: Y—30 DAYS. CASHIERING 
CENTRAL. Dept. T. 113 W. 42nd St. BRy. 93-7928 


Learn Shorthand by Dictation Method 


























Day $15; Evening $5 per month. 
347 Madison Ave, (45th St.) VAnderbilt 3-1560 


EA S 7. R N Secretarial 24th 


School Year 
122 E. 42nd St. (Lex. Ave.) AShland 4-7200 
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Practical 

Home Nursing at Ballard 
Sehool 
Mar.25-June 14 
See Booklet T 

YWCA Lexington Av. at 53d. Wick. 2-4500 








| YOU CAN BE —— 


CORRECTED 


STAMMERING 


As hundreds of others have under the 
teaching and training of Wm. E. Bas- 
sett, Director of the Bassett School, 
113 W. 78th, N. ¥. C. his is a na- 
tionally known Ethical School. Est. 
1898. Free Consultation. Literature. 








TAMM™MERER 
THE BASSETT SCHOOL 


A nationally known school where you 
can be Permasiently corrected. Free 
consultation or literature on request. 


Send for Booklet T. 
78th St., N. Y. Tel. SUs. 7-1655 | 


MRS. OWEN KILDARE— 


Author-Lecturer, Personality Specialist 
CREATIVE : PUBLIC 

WRITING SPEAKING 
develops talent, self-confidence, assuring success. 
Personal lessons in public speaking. Home-study 
course in all branches writing. Send for adapt- 
ability test and free criticism. Phone mornings 
for consultation. Clrele 7-5420. 205 W. 57th St. 


mse =6=—O§ WRITING 


Fiction, News, Copy, Poetry. Feature, 

English, Day-FEvening. Class—Individual. 

SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (Est. 1921). 
1903 Times Building. BRyant 9-4896. 








113 W. 




















EVERY 
PHASE 


Contro| of Articulation and Resonance. Phonetics. 


Voice Culture Gumcemen Vecubetry. 


Composition, Vocabulary. 
SCHOOL OF GOOD SPEECH 
250 W. Sith St. (Fisk Bldg.) COlumbus 5-9069 


A NEW CAREER 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 
Fascinating, uncrowded field. Write for details. 
Strathmore School, 119 West 57th St., New York 


MASSAG Learn a dignified, proftiable 


profession. Course begins 
April ist. American School of Massage, 
660 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. REgent 4-6483 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 
Open Session Monday, 8 P. 
117 Remsen S8t., nr. Borough Hall, Bklyn. 
Augustus E. Califano, Instructor. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
SELF-CONFIDENCE—CORRECT SPEECH. 
Dr. Robinson, Carnegie Hall. CIr. 77-4252. 


ENGINEERING 


























PRATT INSTITUTE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
School of Science andTechnology 
3-YR.ENGINEERING COURSES 
Mechanical — Electrical — Chemical 


Candidates interviewed Mar, 23, April 
27 for September classes—Catalog. 























DANCING 


ARTHUR MURRAY STUDIOS—Private Danc- 
ing lessons at Lowest Rates Ever. Large staff 
of Patient. Conscientious Teachers. 7 E. 43d. 








FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 





Woolworth Bidg., N. X¥. C. 





REVUELTA positively teaches Tango, Waltz, Fox- 
trot, Tap, Rumba, Spanish, Exhibition. Acrobatic. 
68 East 80th (Park Av.), Course $7.50, 





TECHNICAL AND TRADE ~ 





New. Classes Now Starting 


REFRIGERATION SERVICING 
AUTOMOBILE COURSES 


Air Conditioning—Radio Servicing 
Radio Oper.—Motion Picture Oper. 





























14 West 63rd St. SU squehanna 77-4400 
Automotive Specialists, 
37,000 sq. ft. of 
Stewart Tech Bidg., 253-5-7 W. 64th, N.Y.C, 
REFRIGERATION 
OIL BURNERS 


Booklet upon request 
OTE WA 1 Aviation Experts and 
TECH workshops. Est. 26 years, 
HERKIMER AIR CONDITIONING 


NEWYORK YMC@ SCHOOLS 
Trains men to become 
Business Executives in these 

industries. 
« TE Call or write for Catalog T. 
Oldest estab. 1,819 Broadway. COl. 5-1558.. 





LINOTYPE, 14s; Intertypes; printers $1007 - 
non- printers $200; operaters supplied free, 
Empire Mergenthaler, 206. E. 19th (3d Av. da 


LINOTYPE (Typesetting). Steady oorts 
high wages. Get free booklet 
“T."" Mergenthaler Linotype School. 244 W. 23d St. 


—_ 











ART 





COMMERCIAL 


AND FINE Arts 


@ Inspirational faculty of recognized 

artists. Graduates succeed. Day 
and evening. Enroll now. Call or 
write. 


THE PAINE SCHOOL 


: (School of Ar 
; §47 W. 4za6 St... on 23. Te Bryant 9- —: 
ty PRT 


— 








McDOWELL “SCHOOL 
Costume Design Draping Sketching 
Pattern Making Dressmaking Millinery 
Advanced Course in Fashion Iillustration 
Modern, practical training, covering the complete 
field of women’s apparel. (59 years). Individual 
instruction. Day and Evening School. Booklet. 

Rosina McDowell Lynn, Director 
71 W. 45th St., N.¥.C. (Dept. 5) BRy. 9-3035 


SWIMMING : 
DALTON SWIMMING SCHOOL 


19 West 44th St. (36th Year) Booklet T 

















INFORMATION 


chool’or College Dafa 
FREE. Accredited Private Schools 4 
Colleges. 4-year and Jr. Colleges, Busi- 
ness, Boarding, Military, Preparatory, 
Day, Comptometry. Secretarial. Camps. 


State Chartered Bureau. Prices, Catalogs, 
Rating on over 2000 FREE. Visit 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 
2139 RCA Bidg., Radio City 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, opp. Saks-5th Av. 
PHONE COLUMBUS 5-6076 




















Free Catalogs, Ratés and Reliability of 
camps of U. S. Parents advised by official 
Camp inspectors. Indicate age of boy or girl, 
etc. Only state registered free office of the 
American Camips Association. Visit: 1212 
Times Bidg., 42nd St. BRyant 9-1139 


RIVATE CAMPS and SCHOOL 


State Registered Information Bureau 
All catalogs and advice FREE. 
Call, write or phone 
National Bureau of Private Schools 








\ 522 Fifth Av. (44th), N. Y. MUr. Hill 2-942 
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WINGS OVER PACIFIC 





Planes Using New Island Bases Will Span 
The Great Ocean in Four Days 


By REGINALD M. CLEVELAND. 


ITH the definite announce- 
ment that early in April 
construction of operating 
bases on remote islands 
in the Pacific will begin, the am- 
bitious and romantic project of an 
airway from the United States to 
the Far East takes concrete form. 

Planning for the project has been 
in progress for more than two 
years; the heterogeny of materials 
and supplies necessary to estab- 
lish airports on uninhabited islands 
has been reduced to methodical 
lists; a technical.committee, head- 
ed by Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, has collaborated with air- 
craft builders to secure giant flying 
boats with a range of 3,000 miles 
and more with load; and a marine 
personnel has been trained for more 
than eighteen months in the labora- 
tory of the Caribbean. Thus, Pan 
American Airways, which is under- 
taking the venture, is now ready 
to put the first major transocean 
girline into being. 

Some time this Summer passen- 
gers will be able to take wing at 
San Francisco or San Diego and 
reach Canton, China, in about four 
days. By steamer they require some 
three weeks at best. They will fly 
gome 8,500 miles and make five 
stops en route; at Hawaii, Midway 
Island, Wilkes Island in the Wake 
Island group, Guam and the Philip- 
pines. 

This journey, which even in this 
age of flying still seems incredible, 
they will accomplish in four-engined 
flying boats; Clipper ships of the 
air, capable of cruising at 150 miles 
an hour or better; luxuriously 
fitted with berths and electric 
kitchens; carrying stewards as well 
as a flight crew of five and guided 
by radio direction finders with a 
range of 1,800 miles. 

Nineteen-Ton Planes. 

Planes of two types, fit for this 
epic journey, have been proved in 
the air. The Sikorsky S-42 type, of 
which the first to fly, the Brazilian 
Clipper, set ten world’s records for 
seaplane speed with load, is a craft 
of nineteen tons, fully loaded. 

The second. ship of this class, 
called "an American Clipper, has 
been fitted as a flight training lab- 
oratory and used for specialized 
ocean training for marine person- 


\ nel in the Atlantic between Miami 


Jand Puerto Rico. It will go short- 
ly |to the Pacific Coast and will be 
the first flying boat to be used over 
the new airway to the Orient. 

With the surplus tankage with 
which it is now fitted, this craft 
can sleep only three of its flight 
crew of six. Its fuel margin is so 
great, however, that three out of 
its four normal passenger compart- 
ments could be used to give com- 
fortable accommodations for twelve 
passengers and still leave ample 
fuel capacity for the longest over- 
water hop of the Pacific journey, 
that from San Diego to Honolulu, 
about 2,600 miles. 

The other type of huge flying 
boat which has also had its first 
flight tests, the Martin Clipper, is 
still larger, weighing 51.000 pounds 
gross. It will have a 3,000-mile 
range with twenty passengers and 
cargo. 

Before either type of these swift 
flying boats can take the air in 
Pacifio waters, however, an airway 
must be prepared. This is the pic- 
turesque undertaking which will be 
begun early next month. 

New Airports on the Pacific. 

The air line has chartered a steam- 
ship of 15,000 tons, the North 
Haven, which will carry a construc- 
tion crew of seventy-four persons 
and forty-four technicians of the 
line to man the bases. In addition 
its motley cargo of 6,000 tons, or 
about 300 carloads, of material will 
include an assortment of articles 
that ranges all the way from power 
plants to sewing thread. 

The task of the North Haven and 
her company is expected to be ac- 
complished in a schedule of ninety 
days. Operating airports, complete 
from landing dock to kitchen spoon, 
will rise in this limited period on 
islands which lie far from the nor- 
mal shipping lanes and at least one 





of which—Wilkes Island—has no 
record of being previously inhabited. 
Such speed of construction will 
be possible only because the whole 
plan has been reduced beforehand 
to blue prints, numbered pieces of 
pre-fabricated buildings and orderly 
inventories of supplies. The bases 
to be built at Midway and Wake 
Islands are typical of the chain. At 
each, in the landing lagoon, will be 
a landing float and a dock leading 
to the shore. To the right, as one 
goes ashore, will be underground 
fuel storage tanks; beyond them a 
power house and still beyond a 
building for the radio transmitter. 
To the left, but at a greater dis- 
tance, will be the transmitting sta- 
tion of the radio direction finder. 


._ A Typical Base. 





Walking up the roadway toward 
the main base one will see ahead a 
group of white-painted frame build- | 
ings On concrete bases. The first. 
on the right will be the radio re- 
ceiving station, with the office of 
the airport opposite it. Then, fur- 
ther along and arranged about a 
central circle will be staff quarters, 
the airport manager’s house and 
quarters for the crews of visiting 
aircraft. Off to the right, outside 
the circle, will be a kitchen, mess 
hall and servants’ quarters. 

At each of the bases the normal 
staff will comprise an airport man- 
ager, a radio officer and his assis- 
tants, a chief mechanic and two 
mechanic’s helpers and five men in 
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A Nineteen-Ton, 2,800 Horsepower Flying Boat, Especially De- 


signed for Ocean Transportation. 


The Numerals Show: 1—The 


“Bridge”; 2—First Officer Pilot; $—Master Throttle; 4—Second 
Officer Pilot; 5, 6—Radio Officer and Engineer Officer; 7—Radio 
Direction Finding Apparatus; 8—Radio Direction Finding Mast 


and Antenna; 9—Instrument Board; 10—Anchor’s Compartment 


and Forward Hold; 11—Galley and Storeroom; 12—-Engine, Fuel 
and Auxiliary Instruments; 18—Forward Navigation Hatch; 14— 


Master Compass; 


15—Chart Room; 


16—Navigation Officer; 


Photos Gabriel Moulin, Times Wide World and Ewing Galloway. 
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ER MAIN PORTS OF CALL. 


17—Commander; 


18—Controllable Pitch Propellers; 


19—Radial, 


Air-Cooled, Geared and Super-charged 700 Horsepower Engines 


(Four); 20—Servicing Platform, 
of Wing; 
Span; 23—Outboard Pontoon; 
Radio (Communications) 
Hatch; 27—Entrance and Exit 
Showing Removable Windshield; 


21—Central Fuel Compartments; 


Antenna; 


Which Folds Into Leading Edge 
22—Wing, 130-Foot 
“Brake”; 25—Fixed 
26—Midship Navigation 
Hatches; 28—Driftsignt Hatch, 


24—Wing 


29—Sleeping Quarters for Crew; 


30—Aft Storage Compartment; 31—Total Length, 68 Feet 8 Inches. 





ports, &c,”’ leaders and gutters, 
water collection pipes, windmills, 
shower compartments, plumbing 
fixtures, electric light fixtures, liv- 





service staff; cook, steward, mess 


boy and two cabin boys. At Wilkes | furniture, 


; 


Island, long a mere empty dot in 
the wide Pacific, the resident staff 
will be augmented by a doctor. 

The compiled list of materials or- 
dered by the air line’s engineering 
department to construct and fit 
these bases reads a bit like the cat- 
alogue of a sizable mail-order con- 
cern. 

It includes not merely the prac- 
tical material to house, feed and 
maintain a_ self-sustaining little 
community where before only the 
sea birds have wheeled and mewed, 
but also things to satisfy the needs 
of the spirit of men living far in 
the expanse of the greatest sea. 
There are books. The standard sup- 
ply for each base includes the late 
Dr. Eliot’s famous five-foot shelf— 
the Harvard Classics, the Bible and 
the World Almanac, but in each 
case hobbies of the men to occupy 
the stations have been consulted— 
reading hobbies, that is to say—and 
§} >Clalized books on engineering, 
radio and other sciences. will be 
supplied. 


Leisure Time Supplies. 


There will also be cards, games 
of other sorts and, of course, radio 
receiving sets to make audible the 
long-wave broadcasts of the regu- 
lar type in addition to the code 
signals by which the air line is op- 
erated. 

The list of canteen supplies (di- 
rected to the airport engineer, the 
work sheet meticulously notes) for 
Wake Island is worthy of repro- 
duction in its entirety. It reads: 
110,000 cigarettes, 500 bags of cig- 
arette tobacco, 10 pounds chewing 
tobacco, 576 cans smoking tobacco, 
50 cartons chewing gum, 60 paek- 
ages pipe cleaners, 100 cartons five- 
cent candies, 65 packages razor 
blades, % dozen shaving brushes, 4 
dozen tooth brushes, 12 dozen 
tubes .shaving cream, 12 dozen 
tubes tooth paste, 6 dozen cans tal- 
cum powder, 4 dozen cans foot 
ease, 1% dozen hair brushes, 4 dozen 
combs, 6 dozen tubes cold cream. 

Also 24 dozen jars sunburn cream, 
10 dozen cans shoe polish, 2 dozen 
shoe brushes, 5 dozen boxes writing 


paper, 8 dozen coveralls, 2 dozen| 


penholders, 6 dozen pens, 24 dozen 
handkerchiefs, 60 dozen assorted 
buttons, 24 dozen spools thread, 16 
dozen spools darning cotton, 30 
dozen needles, 24 dozen safety pins, 
10 dozen papers pins, 2 dozen pairs 
scissors, 24 dozen pairs shoelaces, 
1 dozen collar buttons, 5 dozen bot- 
tles after-shaving lotion, 1 carton 
ink. 

Items of the North Haven’s cargo 
of complete pre-fabricated build- 


ing room, dining room and porch 
sheets, table linen, 
towels, blankets, rugs, curtains, 
water heaters and fire extinguish- 
ers. 

For the kitchens and mess halls 
there are, of course, full comple 
ments of cooking utensils, table 
crockery and flatware, oil ranges, 
electric refrigerators and water 
stills. 


A Formidable Commissariat. 

For one of the way stations of 
the far-flung airway, like Midway 
Island, the commissariat is of for- 
midable proportions. For example, 
the inventory includes 2,500 pounds 
of frozen meats and a like quantity 
of smoked meats, 500 pounds of 
chicken, 700 of butter and 450 dozen 
eggs, with canned goods and dry 
groceries enough to stock a respec- 
table chain store. 

The heavy items of cargo for the 
airway bases are also impressive. 
They include such items as Diesel 
engines for the power plants, radio 
poles, piling for docks, cross 
braces, flooring, rails, braces, 
stringers, gangplank irons, flood 
lights and 1,000-gallon fuel tanks. 
Then there are lighted buoys, 
lengths of chain, kedge anchors, 
car wheels and tons of assorted 
cable and wire; paints, screening, 
nails and tools, comprising com- 
plete kits for carpenters, machin- 
ists, ditch diggers, sailmakers, 





cobblers, 
sorted specialized occupations. 
The game assortment, to while 


away time between the coming and) 


going of the soaring clipper ships, 
is a widé one. 
baseball, medicine ball and volley 
ball equipment, 
checkers, chess, ping pong 
tennis balls, dominoes and boxing 
gloves. 

And it is evident that the line 
expects its base staffs to go in for 
gardening also in a big way for 
the list of seeds to go ashore in- 
cludes Royal Palm, Coconut Palm, 
Papaya, beets, cabbage, beans, 
cauliflower, celery, cucumber, let- 
tuce, okra, onions, peas, radishes, 
squash, tomatoes and, whether they 
like it or not, spinach. 


Schedules to Be Tested. 


Flying schedules for the immense 
airline will not be worked out until 
after many experimental runs have 
been made. It is hoped, however, 


that once these schedules have been | 


put in operation they may be main- 
tained with something of a clock- 
like regularity which has marked 
the performance of the line’s opera- 
tions in the field of the West Indies 
and Central and South America. 
This operation now extends to 
32,000 miles and serves thirty-three 
countries and colonies. Over a five- 
year period it has shown a comple- 
tion of scheduled runs of something 
over 99 per cent. 

Perfection of new radio aids will 
greatly assist the operation of the 
big flying: boats in the Pacific. Of 


plumbers and other as- 





The lists include | 


jig saw puzzles, | 


sets, | 


bean, famous for its uncertainties 





these the _ short-wave direction- 
finder developed by the line’s engi- 
neers is considered the most im- 
portant. Whereas the directional 
radio beam on land is sometimes 
limited by bad conditions to a 
range as low as 30 miles—100 miles 
being about normal—and finders 
using a diamond-shape moveable 
loop have about a 600-mile range, 
the new short-wave direction find- 
ing system has shown consistently 
under test a range up to 1,800 miles. 


It is a modification of the Adcock 
type of direction finder and on the 
Pacific airway will occupy a plant 
by itself at each base with a fixed 
loop mounted on four high poles. 
On the airplane a mast on the prow 
carries four wires which act as a) 
loop. In test Pan American pilots| 
have been able to fly entirely blind | 
with the aid of the finder with an 
astonishing degree of accuracy. 

Not merely the development of 
instruments for air bases and for 
planes has been involved in the 
establishment of an 8,500-mile air- 
way across the world’s broadest 
waters. Years of pioneering work 
on the part of the air line in many 
other directions underlie the actual 
construction and operating steps 
which are now imminent. 


When it was first decided to 
operate an airway across the Carib- 





of weather, many experienced avia- 
tion men scoffed. Pan American 
had studied the problem intensive- 
ly, however, and its officials, as 
they said at the time, considered 





the Caribbean not merely a sea 
with ports which needed an air 
service but an ideal laboratory for 
the special problems of over-water 
flying, 

Such a laboratory it has proved. 
Week in and week out for nearly 
three years the pilots and co-pilots, 
the radio men and base staffs of the 
line have been meeting and solv- 
ing those prablems over a 600-mile 
stretch of sometimes difficult sea. 


Links in Far East. 


When the airway goes into opera- 
tion, there will be but one short 
link, along the Chinese coast, which 
cannot as yet be flown in sched- 
uled air service around the world. 
Should a modern Nellie Bly elect 
to make a trip by airline, after 
this service is in effect, she could 
fly the Pacific on the new airway, 
take plane again in French Indo- 
China or Singapore, fly to Europe 
by French, Dutch or British lines; 
then fly the South Atlantic with 
the mails, having first flown to the 
West African coast; come by wing 
up the east coast of South America 
with Pan American; hop from 
Miami to New York by Eastern Air 
and then close the circle by flying 
across the United States on United, 
TWA or American Airlines. 

The initial training flights over 
the Atlantic from Miami with the 
Pan American Clipper proved suc- 
cessful from the outset. The air- 
plane itself was, of course, a vast 
improvement as to speed and load 
over anything previously construct- 
ed for ocean flying. 
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The Air Route Across the Pacific, Over Which Regular Flights Are Expected to Begin This Summer. 
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THE ANGLER’S DAY 





In New York State 


By LITHGOW OSBORNE, 


Conservation Commissioner New 
. York State. 
EW YORK State’s fishing 
season opens on April 6. To 
the angler that is a large 
invitation, for the State is 
very favorably endowed by nature 
to make him happy. One-sixty- 
fifth, or nearly 1,000,000 acres, of 
its area is in lakes and ponds. In 
addition, there are thousands of 
miles of streams and boundary 
waters, such as the fishing frontiers 
of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, the 
St. Lawrence River, Lake Cham- 
plain and the extensive marine dis- 
trict. 
An appraisal of the State’s fish- 
|eries resources discloses that New 
York is a leader in the number and 





variety of fish. No less than 150 
| different species inhabit its inland 
| watesn. They are the native dwel- 


| lers of upland and lowland streams; 


| of cold, deep lakes; of large trunk 
rivers; of interlocking canals, and 
innumerable productive lakes and 
ponds. Besides these so-called 
fresh water fish it is estimated 
there are about 250 salt water 
species which inhabit the marine 
district surrounding Long Island. 


The Many Varieties. 


Among these 400 species are the 
trout and bass, the delight-of the 
angler; the lakers, whitefish, shad, 
bluefish, catfish and other staples 
of food fishes garnered by the com- 
mercial fishermen; the pikes, perch 
and bullheads of the pan fisherfolk 
and the host of other species—min- 
nows, coarse fish, culls, ‘‘vermin’’ 
fishes and others that make their 
important contribution as forage, or 
help in other ways as controls in 
the economy of the waters. Only 
the trained ichthyologist could hope 
to know them all. The experienced 
fisherman recognizes a fair number, 
the householder kowns some but, 
by and large, this vast assemblage 
of fish swim about unnoticed by the 
ordinary citizen. 

The popularity of fishing is grow- 
ing, as is the appreciation of its 
recreative value. Nearly one-twelfth 
of the population of New York 
State goes fishing annually. In 
general, every one who takes out 
a license—and there were about 
500,000 issued last year—goes fish- 
ing more than once; besides, wo- 
men and minors may fish anywhere 
in the State without a license. Salt 
water anglers require no license. 
This means that the streams, ponds 
and lakes and the marine district 
are visited many more than a mil- 
lion times during the year. 


The ‘‘Calendar Watchers.”’ 


There are fishing devotees who 
have what may be called the cal- 
endar-watching habit. On the first 
Saturday of April they bring out 
their fly hooks or dig their worm 
bait to cast for trout at the break 
of the open season. By June 16, 
or on July 1, they have stocked up 
a supply of hellgramites and shin- 
ers for the annual foray into bass 
waters. 

The big lake trout that got away 
earlier in the season must be 
hooked as a last-day performance 
on Aug. 31. A ‘‘lunge’”’ or ‘‘musky’’ 
must be added to the catch some 
time between July 1 and Dec. Il, 
and, to keep the hand in, one 
should try ice-fishing for smelt in 
midwinter. Thus, by repeated vis- 
its of a multitude of fishermen, a 
heavy toll of the waters is taken. 

How can the Department of Con- 
servation keep ahead of so many 
enthusiastic fishermen and _ still 
conserve the supply for the future? 
It is an enormous task and re- 
quires wise administration in sev- 
eral lines of endeavor. 

Perhaps, among these efforts, 
protective measures are least popu- 
lar. The department must restrict 
the size limit, thus preventing 
too many small fish from being 
caught; it must restrain the ‘‘fish 
hog’’ who thinks he has the di- 
vine right to an unlimited number; 
it must guard against the pollu- 
tion of streams; it must see to it 
that no ‘‘bootleg’’ trout or bass or 
other non-salable fish are served to 
| guests at hotels and inns; and, last 
but not least, it must preserve the 














Lies a Vast Fishing 


Paradise He Will Soon Invade 


natural increase through a flexible 
control of open and closed seasons 
and by an adequate management of 
its entire fish population. | 

The department is striving val- 
iantly to make two fish swim where 
one swam before. Notwithstanding 
these efforts, one frequently hears 
the comment ‘“‘fishing is not what 
it used to be.’’ 

In the march of civilization, of 
course, all wild life has undergone 
some changes. Among the fish of 
New York State some species are 
dwindling, but others are on the 
increase. The celebrated native 
speckled trout has become greatly 
restricted in its range, due to de- 
forestation and the attendant 
warming of the waters. The inva- 
sion of bass, pike and perch into 
native trout waters has become one 
of the great hazards in the per- 
petuation of the species. 

Despite the hazard, the problem is 
to conserve this species for all 
time. It can be done. We have an 
abundance of cold, clear waters of- 
fering a sufficiently favorable en- 
vironment to perpetuate the 
species. It is essential, for one 
thing, to have the full cooperation 
of the public, alive to the dangers 
that exist in the liberation of live 
bait from the minnow pail and the 
harmful effects that follow the 
planting of such competing, pre- 
daceous species as bass, pike and 
perch into trout waters. 

New Arrivals in New York. 


Among the outstanding contribu- 
tions to the fish fauna of New 
York State are the brown trout and 
carp from Europe and the rainbow 
trout from the Pacific coastal 
streams. The two trout species are 
popular and well established. The 
landlocked salmon, a near cousin 
of the Atlantic salmon, has been 
introduced from Maine into. some 
of the Adirondack lakes with but 
a limited degree of success. Other 
species introduced, the gold fish 
and tench, are becoming increas- 
ingly abundant and present prob- 
lems for careful study and possibly 
of control. Carp, also, are too 
abundant in many waters for the 
good of. more valuable species. 

There are some i disquieting 
aspects in the fishery today. Ex- 
amining the list of species that 
were formerly abundant and are 
now becoming scarce the members 
of the sturgeon family deserve im- 
mediate attention. The records of 
catch show that lake sturgeon is 
a disappearing species in the inland 
boundary waters of the State. 
Also, the common or sea sturgeon, 
an annual visitant of the Hudson 
River, which it ascends from the 
sea in the Spring to spawn, is be- 
coming scarce. 

‘‘Albany Beef’’ Gone. 


In the early days the sea stur- 
geon swarmed in the Hudson River. 
Because of its abundance and gen- 
eral use locally, the flesh of this 
fish became known as ‘Albany 
beef.’’ It had the triple advantage 
of being palatable, nutritive and 
cheap, selling as low as 6 cents a 
pound. It was palatable, nutritive, 
and cheap, selling as low as 6 cents 
a pound. Today the catch of a stur- 
geon is an event. Its disappear- 
ance is largely due to pollution of 
its favorite waters by cittes and in- 
dustries. ; ; 

Future success in maintaining and 
perpetuating the State’s bountiful 
heritage depends upon a carefully 
considered program of regulation 
and upon an effective field man- 
agement based on experiment and 
research. 

To this end the department is re- 
ceiving the active cooperation of 
the educational institutions of the 
State; it is making real progress 
in ichthyological research; in its 
State-wide water-shed surveys it is 
providing better coordinated plans 
for fish distribution and a wise 
management; it is fostering ex- 
perimental work to improve its 
hatchery practice; it is profitably 
utilizing CCC labor in a program 
of stream improvement; it is re- 
ceiving cooperation of county and 
private agencies engaged in plant- 
ing fish; and it is benefiting by an 





increased interest and support from 
the public. 
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‘A TRAVELER’S NOTEBOOK 





New Speed for a Trip by Rail and Water 
Around the World 


By JAMES F. ROCHE. 

TRIP around the world usu- 

ally becomes the goal of the 

traveler whose appetite is 

whetted by a few weeks in 
Europe or the Orient. The principal 
obstacle to such a trip is the length 
of time it usually keeps the traveler 
away from his home or business. 
A new service was announced last 
week, which will combine the ser- 
vices of three vessels in a round- 
the-world service requiring only 
two months, or about one-half the 
time usually taken. 

The new Hapag Lloyd liner 
Scharnhorst, which will sail from 
Bremen May 10 on her maiden voy- 
age, will be the key ship of the 
service, which will operate both 
east and west bound. Going east, 
the passenger may leave New York 
on May 9 on the Deutschland or 
May 11 on the Bremen, disembark- 
ing at Southampton and proceeding 
via London and Paris to Genoa, 
where he will board the Scharn- 
horst on May 21. On this vessel he 
will make the Mediterranean and 
Oriental ports—Naples, Port Said, 
Suez, Colombo, Penang, Singapore, 
Manila, Hongkong, Shanghai and 
Yokohama—and then board the 
Dollar liner President Coolidge for 
the run to San Francisco, via Hon- 
olulu. The trip to New York will 


be by rail. 

The westbound route calls for a 
transcontinental rail journey to 
San Francisco, the passenger boar d- 
ing the Japanese liner Asama Maru 
for Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe and 
Shanghai, and transferring on June 
25 to the Scharnhorst for the trip 
to Southampton, with stops en 
route at Hongkong, Manila, Singa- 
pore, Penang, Belawan, Colombo, 
Suez, Port Said, Naples, Marseilles, 
Barcelona and Palma de Mallorca. 
The transatlantic trip to New York 
will be via the liner Hamburg or 
the Europa, sailing on July 26 and 
27, respectively. 

* “ Saal 


THE TOURIST IN FRANCE. 





nificent structure,. twelve miles 
southwest of Paris, and linked with 
the city by frequent rail and motor 
service; but its associations with 
the grandeur that was France under 
the Bourbons and the historic 
gatherings of mighty men of Eu- 
rope provide an additional attrac- 
tion that makes it a ‘‘must”’ in the 
engagement book of every tourist. 
The great cone of granite in the 
Bay of Cancale that is the Mont 
Saint Michel ranked third. For 
fifty years a causeway, three-quar- 
ters of a mile long, has linked the 
mainland with this rock and travel- 


ers have crossed by the thousands 


to visit its old monastic buildings. 
Then comes the _ Fontainebleau 
palace, built originally in the 
twelfth century and rebuilt at vari- 
ous times. This scene of the signing 
of Napoleon’s abdication was visit- 
ed by 86,625 persons, while the top 
of the Arc de Triomphe was visited 
by 58,573 and the towers of Notre 
Dame by 30,752. 
a x * 


ON CYCLES IN EUROPE. 


Students and Teachers to Begin 
a Long Tour at Hamburg. 








opportunity this Summer to 

make a bicycle tour through 
Germany, Italy, Austria, France 
and Switzerland. Two groups will 
sail on June 26 from New York on 
the Hamburg-American liner Albert 
Ballin, to mount their wheels in 
Hamburg for a spin along the roads 
that lead to towns of scenic and 
historic interest. One group will 
consist of students and the other of 
teachers, the first group wheeling 
away two days in advance of their 
seniors, and both following a single 
trail. 


The journey, which will be broken 
at times by rail trips, will lead from 
Hamburg to Berlin, Wittenberg, 
Leipzig, Jena, Nuremberg, Augs- 
berg, Munich, Innsbruck, Milan, 
Como, Stuttgart, Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main, Mainz, Heidelberg, Coblenz, 
Bonn, Aix la Chapelle and Paris. 


; MERICAN youth will have an 





He Is Still Attracted by the 
Great Monuments of the Past. | 





STUDY of tourist interests by 
A the French Ministry of Fine | 
Arts indicates that despite the | 
passing of the years, the old fa- 
vorites of the visitor to France re- 
- main the most effective magnets. 
During the last year 267,920 per- 
sons visited the Louvre Museum, 
the Ministry reports, and second in 
popularity came the Palace of Ver- 
sailles, with 174,635 visitors, exclu- 
sive of the million or more persons 
who passed through the Le Notre 
gardens adjoining the palace. | 


The attraction of the Louvre quad- | 





The course has been arranged with 
a view to introducing the young 


‘tourists to scenes of academic in- 


terest. The church at Wittenberg 


where Martin Luther nailed up his 


theses, precipitating the Reforma- 
tion, the Roemer at Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main where the German kings 
of old were crowned, the old uni- 
versity at Bonn and the Heidelberg 
castle are among the points of in- 
terest. 

En route the groups will stop at 
the German youth hotels, distinc- 
tive lodgings that mark the tourist 
paths of Central Europe. In old 
castles and informal inns along the 
| way they will be housed with youths 


rangle on the north bank of the | from all parts of the world, thus 


Seine is, of course, its vast collec- | 


gaining with an introduction to his- 


tion of works of art, considered the | toric Europe contact with the Eu- 


most valuable ever brought to 
gether under a single roof. 


| rope of tomorrow. 
The | will sail for home on Aug. 22 from 


The travelers 


Versailles palace is in itself a mag- | Cherbourg on the liner Hamburg. 





THE HORSE RULES IN CAROLINA 





Hundreds of Colonists in the Mid-South Flock to the! 


Hunts and Racing Events 


By SALLY BROOMELL. 
CAMDEN, S. C. 


HESE last weeks of March 

will see the climax of the 

hunting and horse-racing sea- 

son in the Carolina resorts. 
The Carolina Cup races, biggest 
hunt-race event of the season, 
which is expected to draw 25,000 
spectators, will be held on the 
Springdale course in Camden, S. C., 
on March 30, while the first Garo- 
lina Cup, a strictly amateur event, 
will be held on March 22. Aiken, 
S. C., will stage its biggest affair, 
the annual Gold Cup race, on 
March 23. Pinehurst and Southern 
Pines, N. C., this year combined in 
the newly formed Sandhills Steeple- 
chase and Racing Association to 
hold their hunt race yesterday on 
a course halfway between the two 
resort centres. 

In this section of the South the 
horse is unquestionably king. Even 
the signs by the roadside—‘‘Motor- 
ists—Give Horsemen Every Consid- 
eration’’—show, the sentiment of 
its people, a sentiment governed, 
not by the gambling side of horse 
racing, but by the love of sports- 
manship. 

Thrills of the Steeplechase. 

Race day in the Carolinas is a 
colorful pageant. Beneath sunny 
skies, against a background of tall 
pimes, the scene is gay and pictur- 
esque. The hunt-race crowd repre- 
sents a cross-section of society and 
sport. For the women, making up 
at least half the crowd, it is a 
fashion showing of sports clothes. 
Photographers dart in and out 
among the groups, seeking pictures 
of prominent persons. 

Although one or two flat races 
are on the card, it is the steeple- 
chase that draws representative 
crowds from all parts of the coun- 
try. This is one of the most dan- 
gerous and thrilling of sports, the 
jumps being over brush or timber, 
Over a course from one to three 
miles long. In its running horses 
ang. riders risk their lives. The 
Carolina Cup and the Aiken Gold 
Cup are coveted by every owner of 
a. steeplechase horse. 

Race day is always climaxed by 
& large ball; there are also a num- 
ber of smaller events, preceded by 
cocktail parties and dinners given 
by cottagers for their visitors. The 
hotels are filled with merrymakers. 

The Carolina resorts have two 
seasons: a long one for the cottage 
colony, lasting from Thanksgiving 
until early May, and the short or 
‘‘little’’ season, from Feb. 1 to the 
middle of April. During this period 


| visitors and tourists flock to the 
‘hotels and the important social and 


sports events take place. In addi- 
tion to the steeplechases there are 


|always series of other horse events 
and | 


—horse shows, 
gymkhanas. 


The Colorful Drag Hunts. 

But the Carolinas take special 
pride in the drag-hunts. The crisp 
morning air resounds to the mellow 
notes of the hunter’s horn and the 
baying of the hounds as the riders 
emerge into an open lane after a 


polo games 


pines, with thin needles of bright 
emerald-green from twelve to eigh- 
teen inches long, give the effect of 
shimmering green fountains. They 
can be seen at their best in the 
woods, as it is almost impossible 
to transplant them to the towns. 

Visitors follow the hunts in Cam- 
den in automobiles and_ station 
wagons, but in Aiken the country is 
not so open and a horse and cart 
are necessary if one expects to see 
any of the jumps. The pack, heard 
baying in the distance, arrive and 
rush through the lines in front of 
the hunters. Both men and women 
are attired in smart braid-trimmed 
habits. 

Quite often breakfasts are held 
after the hunt. One of the members 
has sent out invitations several 
days. previously. Guests may num- 
ber anywhere from 50 to 200. Cam- 
den breakfasts are usually held in 
one of the old plantation manor 
houses, many of these now being 
used’ as Winter homes by North- 
erners. At other resorts the break- 
fasts will have as a background one 
of the beautifully landscaped es- 
tates of a member of the hunt 
colony. An invitation to ‘a ‘hunt 
breakfast is prized by visitors. 


Aiken a Polo Centre. 

Polo is a sport for the rich, a 
string of six good polo ponies cost- 
ing about $20,000. The player must 
have plenty of time for play and 
practice, and money for the up- 
keep of stables. For this reason, 
more than any other, Aiken has 
been the polo centre of the United 
States for more than fifty years, 
and still is, with three or four 
games every day on several of its 
fourteen polo fields. 

Children are brought up there in 
the atmosphere and tradition of 
polo. The private schools, both for 
boys and girls, in that vicinity have 
polo teams, and the boys keep up 





their interest during college, later 
coming to Aiken in the Winter for 
practice, as their fathers did, 











MARCH VACATION 


FOR HEALTH, REST and RECREATION 
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ATLANTIO CITYe 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


CA propriate Environment 
for the Lenten Season 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


In an atmosphere quite apart from the excitement and distractions of 


city life, Spring invites you to rest, relax and exercise under warm 
skies, beside the sparkling sea. 
The Boardwalk, blessed with health and fair weather, is always 


free of traffic and congestion. 


Countless attractions supply fresh 


interests for all ages. There's golf on splendid courses—horseback riding 
on firm sand beaches—sun bathing—roller chairing—ocean piers, smart 
shops and a dozen theatres— games, exhibits—restaurants, clubs and 


cafes—indoor ice skating and hockey, sea water pools, music, dancing, etc. 
Palatial hotels and modern boarding houses provide inexpensive com- 
fort. Attractive homes and apartments. Convenient by road or rail. 








FOR AN ATLANTIC CITY SOJOURN 


ih ve oe Tee etd, 


-——all directly on the oceanfront, and universally 
acclaimed for their superior accommodations, ser- 
vice and comforts, offer—sea water baths; sun decks, 
lounges and solaria overlooking Boardwalk, beach 
and sea; splendid cuisine (sea food specialties); 
musical and seasonal entertainment. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Each of the undersigned, independently maintained, will 
welcome your inquiry. Rates, with booklets and specific 
information, will be sent upon request. 


MARLBOROUGH-BLENHEIM - 


TRAYMORE 


BRIGHTON ° DENNIS > CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
Apply to Local Railroad Offices for Special Round-Trip Rates 
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Ideally situated ... facing ocean and park 


COME NOW FOR ATLANTIC CITY’S GREAT SPRING SEASON 


Mild and invigorating climate. Golf. 


Horse- 


back riding. Roller chairing. Indoor ice skating 
and championship hockey. 


Special attractions for the Lenten Season. 
Low rates still prevail on American and European Plans. 


Ownership Management 


Josiah White & Sons Co. 


whirl of gaiety, 
a 
world of repose 


CHALFONTE 
HADDON 
HALL 


Here you do just as you 
please. Squash, golf, rid- 
ing. dances and entertain- 
ment fill the active hours: 
Ocean Decks, health 
baths, music and quiet 
rooms gladden the hours 
of relaxation and repose. 

Rates as low as $7 up 




















run through the beautiful long-leaf | 
pines, typical of the country. The) 





at Chalfonte and $8 up at 

Haddon Hall, single, 

American Plan... Euro- 

“= pean Plan also. Special 
ek weekly rates. 

s Leeds and Lippincott ps sl 











WEEK-END 
SPECIAL 


PER PERSON 
TWO IN ROOM 
BATH and MEALS 


Any time Fri. to any time 
Sun., or Sat. to Mon. 





Sun Deck and Solarium 


WEEKLY—TWO PERSONS—$50 




















ATLANTIC CITY 


Overlooking Boardwalk & 
Ocean at Illinois Avenue 


WEEK-END SPECIAL 


Any Time Fri- 
day to Any 
Time Sunday— 
or Saturday to. 
Monday. Room 
& Meals, Pri- 
vate Bath, New, 
Fireproof. 


SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 
A FETTER & HOLLINGER HOTEL 














3-DAY LENTEN WEEK-END 
'-OUTSIDE ROOM « BATH e ALL MEALS 


Any time Friday to any time Sunday, or 
any time Saturday to any time Monday 
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Any time Friday to any time 


Sunday, or any time Sat- 
urday to any time Monday 


TWO IN ROOM 


WEEKLY RATES 


PER PERSON 


SPECIAL 


10 


DANCING EACH WEEK END - - COMPLIMENTARY TO GUESTS. 












































Enjoy Atlantic City’s famous Spring season. . 
mencing now.. 
and entertained in this pre-eminent Boardwalk hotel. | 
Golf « Roller chairing * Horseback riding * Ocean view 

sun decks and solaria «Indoor sea water swimming pool 

Attractively Low Rates 
N.Y. Office, Wickersham 2-1000 —WM. HAMILTON, Gen. Mer. 


com- 
in capacious comfort, supremely served 


American and European Plans 























South Carolina Avenue 
New—Centrally Located—Fireproof 


FRIDAY. SATURDAY -SUNDK 
$ : () BATH AND MEALS 
Health Baths « Garage 

WEEKLY: 

TWO PERSONS — $50 





ST CHARLES 


AN ENTIRE BLOCK OM THE BOARDWALK AT NEW JERSEY AVE 


a DAYand up 
R BATH 
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“PERFECTION IN LIVING? | 





*% Shelburne manncary 


With Special Spring Rates 


$6 DAILY and up, $36 WEEKLY and up | 


—WITH BATH - *- * (TWO hac: AP 
European Plan. Two famed Restaurants with 
canal moderate charges. Golf 

Same Management—JACOB W 





Hotel MORTON 


ATLANTIC CITY 
500 feet from Boardwalk & Steel Pier 
@ "Rich in the Things that 
Make People Happy” 
Rotesfrom $25 per person(Amer. plan) 
LL 





ATLANTIC | 
CITY 


RAYMORE 




















PINEHURST 


rivileges. | 
IKEL 


FLORIDA, 











ALCAZAR 
On the Bayfront 


COLUMBUS 
On the Bayfront 


Me ALLISTER 
On the Bayfront 


MIAMI COLONIAL 
On the Bayfront 


URMEY 


Downtown Miams 


*« 


WRIT Es: 
To any of these hotels. 
They will gladly fur- 
nish information and 
rates and will help you 
plan a glorious Spring 
vacation in Miami, 





She 


30-day excursions. 
Hotel rates remain, as always, reasonable. The Hotels of Greater 
Miami are completely staffed — ready to serve you. 








Glorious Weather ¢ Special Excursions Full . 


Resort Program & Completely Staffed 
Hotels Await the Spring Vacationist 


Marcu, with the unsettled weather of the coming Spring, is @ 
hazardous time to health in the North. But in Miami, Spring is 
already in full bloom. Wise vacationists know that, here, March 
and April are the most glorious months of the year — golden 
sunny days and cool, delightful nights. 


Full Sports Program. With the swirl and hubbub of the winter 
peak season abated, 
bite better, and anglers report record catches. The program of 
attractions and events for visitors continues through May. 


golf fairways are less crowded, big-game fish 


Costs are Moderate, Railroads are featuring low-fare 18 and 


Steamship lines are offering special rates, 


Come Now. You can enjoy all this if you really want to. Even 
if you have only a two-week holiday, arrange to take it early this 
year, and join the carefree vacationists who are “Stealing a March 
on Old King Winter” in Greater Miami this Spring, 


HOTELS 


SREATER MIAMI 











THE COQUINA 


$ FIREPROOF 


one shen g8 Ht 143) f tus 


ccneek® SRSA REGE & furias Mis 


awaits you, 


Open until May Ist. 


FAMOUS BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOTELS 
ON RENOWNED ORMOND-DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Spend Easter vacation where a wonderful program of good times 


Rooms with bath from $7.00 per day. 
MRS, 


BERMUDA 


BEGGIN’ YOUR 
PARDON, SIR -- 





THE CLARENDON 


FIREPROOF 


‘3945,'5 3 

u oe rantet Pet sf 
WE ADSL TAtyteyg seis 38 Us 
ieee i F411 2000 eee tx) 
TRE SLE RLS Seater eter 
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HARRINGTON MILLS, PRESIDENT 
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HOLLYWOOD BEACH 
H OTEL AND GOLF CLUB 


Hollywood Fla. 
Low Spring rates now proves. 
Single room $12, double $24 
daily with bath on “euper- 
American Plan” including 
meals and many extras. Pri- 
vate boardwalk, beach, golf, 
roof-top solarium,nightly danc- 
ing and entertainment. 


i 











NORTH CAROLINA, 


IS SO DELIGHTFUL 


AND SO NEAR 
Overnight from New York 


} 
} 





|Untie yourself from business for a few | 
| weeks of glowing Health and undis- | 
'turbed Pleasure. Pinehurst is SO near | 


|—overnight from your office—that you | 


can keep in close touch with business | 

and, if necessary, be back at your desk | | 
_at a few hours’ notice. And bring your | 
family along. The finest fairways in the | 
South. Exhilarating pine-laden air to | 


| add zest to your appetite...to lull you | 


to serene slumber after joyful days of | 
riding, tennis and delightful social ac- 


tivities. Pinehurst attracts a friendly 
| group of refined and cultured folk— 


__The Preeminent Hotel Achievement you'll feel pleasantly “‘at home’’ here. 








Penn. Avenue 


ne S E A Ss i D E and Beach 


ATLANTIC CITY’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 





NEW JERSEY. 





GIRLS! 
Enjoy the Country Air! 


covers a week-end's board ($12 a whole 
week) at Shadyside, the Y. W. C. A, 
year-round lodge in Saddle River Val- 
ley, 25 miles from New York. Country 
sports, riding, bicycling. Open fires. 
Excellent meals. Round trip ergy $1.30. 
Inquire Miss Gordon, Camp Dep 
Y.W.C.A., 129 East 52nd St. Plaza *. 5280. 














Moderate rates. Leave New York, Penna. 
Station any night at 6:45 P. M. Arrive 


| at Pinehurst next morning at 9:10. For 
_information and reservations call E. C. 


VIRGINIA. ing care of the children for 


week or so while you and the 

take a run down to Bermuda for a li 
swimming, golfing, tennis, dancing an 
general good living at The Hamilto 
It'll work wonders for you—and the 
kids too. You can always send Gran 
mama down for her own rest ater you 
get back, and the whole thing won't 
cost you enough to worry about. 





4| Spend Happy Spring at 


| THREE HILLS 


Warm Springs, Va. 


Near Hot Springs. 
Hotel, Golf links 


Homestead 
Attractive 

ecii house, cottages, modern. Large 
egy, grounds, refined surroundings. 
a3 Miss Eloise Johnston. 


(Ask Mr. Foster Bureau.) 











ASK zz Haul 
AGE for literature and reservations; 


or apply our New York Office, 
41 E. 42d St., Telephone MUrray Hill 2.5388.) 


Lieat Stonemall Estate 


NATURAL BRIDGE, VIRGINIA 


Old English Mansion. Private Baths. 
Food by an Old Southern ‘‘Mammy.’’ 
Golf, Riding, Hiking, etc. Accessible. 
Located High on the Side of a Mountain 














Famous Natural Bridge 
AWESLEY GARDNER ~GA 


CHAMBERLIN dZ4/ 


OLD POINT COMFORT A.C 


ve 


BERMUDA 


Wm. A. Buescher, Manager 


Bermuda—Accommodations 





CANADA 





for few fe, 8254 
Single room, board, $15 wkly.; —_ 
All convs. Near Ibo 
Mrs. J. W. M. Gibbons, Paget, 


Visit Chateau Frontenac and old Quebec. 
Special Round Trip and Week-End Fares. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC, 344 Madison Ave. 














Mignard, Hotel Delmonico, 502 Park 


Ave., N. Y. C., Phone VO 5-3454 or | 
write .General_Office, Pinehurst, N. C. | 


NORTH CAROLINA. 





AMERICA'S PREMIER WINTER RESORT’ 








“A Mighty Fine Investment” 


J. Edward Mulcahy, Waterbury, Conn., considers 
the $17.72 he spends at the news stand each year to get 
The New York Times weekdays and Sundays a “mighty 
fine investment.” 


He writes: “I consider no day well spent without 
a copy of The New York Times. With only a meager 
education, I have no fear of conversing with any mortal 


after careful perusal of The Times. 


‘‘My yearly investment of $17.72 I consider a mighty 
fine investment because of the wealth of facts to be 


gleaned from its precious pages.” 
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TRAVEL—CRUISES—TOURS 








June 29 from New York for 47 
days, 14,000 miles to Madeira 
Morocco . Algeria. Malta . Sicily 
Italy . France . Spain . Portugal 
Holland . Norway . North Cape 
Fjords. Cities $ 

Germany.. 475 up 
Shore trips optional . . Direct 
return or stopovers to Dec. 31 
with First Class return paid for. 








June 28 from New York for 
42 days, 12,000 miles to Ice- 
land . North Cape . Norway 
Fjords Sweden Finland 
Estonia . Denmark . Russia... 
and to France . . Germany for 
either return at once or stop- 
overs with First Class return 
to December 31 paid for in 


cruise 450 up 


rate of 
Shore trips optional 


Literature, Reservations 
Your Local Travel Agent, or 








hfamburg-American fine 
letthGerman floyd — 


@ =) 


57 Broadway, New York 
BOwling Green 9-6900 





ANNUAL SPORTS EVENTS ENLIVEN RESORTS 





IS CROWDED 


Golf and Horse Racing 
Lead—Throngs Fill 
Other Centres 


Special to THE NEw Yorx Tres. 
IKEN, S. C.—The peak week 
of the season will be reached 
this week—a gala one for 
sport, with many outstand- 
ing affairs to enliven the program. 
The most important events will be 
the fortieth annual Southern Cross 
tournament at the Palmetto Golf 
Club, which will begin tomorrow, 
and the annual hunt race meeting 
of the Aiken Steeplechase Associa- 
tion scheduled for next Saturday. 

Opening the calendar of events 
today will be the annual jumping 
competition and exhibition at the 
training field of Captain Demetri 
Ivanenko. This is always a color- 
ful affair and is expected to attract 
a large gallery of spectators. The 
seventh annual Aiken field trials 
will open tomorrow at Home Run, 
the plantation twelve miles south 
of Aiken belonging to Miss Claudia 
Phelps, secretary-treasurer of the 
Aiken Field Trial Club. The first 
two days of the trials will be given 
over to the amateur events, which 
will include a puppy stake, an all- 
age stake, and the derby, while on 
the last two days there will be two 
open puppy stakes, the Aiken and 
the Palmetto. 

Judges for the amateur events 
will be Arthur Carver of Rouge- 
mont, N. C., and Henry Banks of 
Guerryton, Ala.; those for the open 
stakes will be A. G. C. Sage of New 
York, V. Locke Simons of Allen- 
dale, S. C.; George Harris of Nor- 
wood, Ohio, and Harry D. Kirkover 
of Genesee, N. Y., and Camden. 
Dogs from all over the South and 
many parts of the North and East 
are expected to compete, and there 
will be many hunting-dog lovers on 
hand for the four-day affair. 

The play for the Southern Cross 
Cup, the most coveted of all the 
trophies offered annually by the 
Palmetto Club, will last until Fri- 
day or Saturday. 

The race meeting of the Steeple- 
chase Association next Saturday is 
expected to attract thousands. 
There will be a flat race at noon at 
the Whitney race track and the 
three steeplechase events will fol- 





low in the afternoon at the Turner, | 





Pinehurst Colonists Find Chicken Racing a Novel Sport. 


ving be: 
SPN OE Pigs OR ME Mas 


Rotofotos. 





SEASON OPENING AT SPAS 





A Pre-Easter Concert Series Arranged at 
Hot Springs—White Sulphur Plans 


Special to THE NEW YorRK TIMES. 

OT SPRINGS, Va.—The long- 

awaited Spring season is 

about to go into its stride. 

A series of concerts have 
been arranged for the next few 
weeks which will carry over to the 
gayeties attendant upon the pre- 
Easter season, when the younger 
set from the schools and colleges 
and their parents flock to Hot 
Springs. 

The first musical event of the sea- 
son will be given by the Hampton 
Singers in the Homestead Theatre 
on Saturday or Sunday evening of 
this week. The University of Vir- 
ginia Glee Club and the Princeton 
Glee Club are scheduled to come 
here later. 

Of interest to the golfing frater- 
nity is the reopening of the Cas- 
cade course on Thursday. This 
course, the scene of many national 
events, is conceded to be one of the 


sportiest and most beautiful courses | 


in the country, and during the sea- 
son many important events are 
staged there. 

The Bath County Hounds, which 
has maintained the ‘‘horsey’’ in- 
terest in the colony during the 
Winter, must now make the best 
of its short-lived glory, for when 
the younger set sallies forth en 








delphia. John W. Garrett, former 
American Ambassador to Italy, and 
Mrs. Garrett of Baltimore and E. 
M. Newman and Mrs. Newman are 
here from Florida. 

The colony will gather in the or- 
gan room this evening for the first 
concert of the season by the regular 
organist. A St. Patrick’s Day pro- 
gram of Irish airs will be heard. 

The Greenbrier estate is being 
stocked with an unusual variety of 
wild game, and this season black 
swans will mingle with the usual 
white swans on the lakes. Wild 
turkeys, ringneck pheasants and 
peacocks are being freed each day 
on the lawns and will form a pic- 
turesque attraction. Plans have 
been made for a Spring flower 
show on the estate, 


IN ISLAND COLONIES 


Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
AMILTON, Bermuda. — Two 
major golf tournaments and 
the second annual Bermuda 
open bridge championship feature 
the current week in this island re- 
sort. Visitors and islanders will 
compete in the annual Bermuda 
championship at the Riddells Bay 
Golf Club from Tuesday to Satur- 








day and a large and varied field is 
expected to vie for the Ellis Broth- 


PALM BEACH 
TROPHY DAY 


Sailfish Club to Make 
Its Annual Awards On: 
Friday Night 


Special to THE New YORK TIMES, 
ALM BEACH.—The final rush 
of major events .before the 
colonists settle down to their 
peaceful Spring routine is 

scheduled for this week. With an 
annual banquet by a club boasting 
one of the largest memberships on 
the island, and a two-day celebra- 
tion drawing half the population to 
the sister city, West Palm Beach, 





* Ithere will be no lack of interest. 


The twenty-six trophies which 
have been displayed at the club- 
house for weeks will be awarded 
on Friday night to the winners of 
the annual Winter fishing contest 
of the Sailfish Club of Florida, 
which lasted from Sept. 15 to 
March 15. The Summer contest, 
which will close in September, has 
already begun. 

Their presentation by Charles 
Francis Coe, club president, will be 
the climax of the annual dinner for 
members and their families. There 
will be six special awards and 
twenty donated by the club. 

The grand prize for length of 
sails is donated by Mr. Coe, the 
second for length by the board of 
governors, and the first and second 
for weight by the executive com- 
mittee. Colonel Edward R. Brad- 
ley is the donor of the marlin tro- 
phy and Arthur K. Woodman do- 
nated the prize for black bass. 

Gifts include coffee _ services, 
clocks, trays, cigarette cases, reels, 
bottles and shakers of glass, silver 
or leather, and will be donated for 
captures of dolphins, amberjacks, 
lady and blue fish, pompano, bass, 
bonita, barracuda, tarpon and other 
gamy inhabitants of these tropical 
waters. 

Robert S. Brown of New York 
heads the length-of-sail class so 
far, with his catch measuring 8 
feet, and Edward V. Quinn of 
Shrewsbury, N. J., is next with a 
specimen tipping 7 feet 10% inches. 
Ward Ames and W. W. Smith have 
caught the heaviest sails, the for- 
mer entering one of 80 pounds and 
the latter one of 63 pounds. 

. -. «@ 
EMINOLE braves and their 


squaws from the big cypress 
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10 “S/ 
BERMUDA 


6 DAYS 
$.S. CARINTHIA 


mom wy. NEXT SAT. MAR. 23 
3 DAYS AND 2 NIGHTS IN BERMUDA 


A glorious holiday at sea and in Ber- 
muda. Aboard the popular world-cruis- 
ing liner Carinthia, deck sports, dancing. 
bridge and golf talks, squash court, in- 
doorandoutdoorswimming pools, horse- 
racing, theatrical talent, first-run talkies. 


$6Oup.- 6oars .. $75up 


OUND TRi L Cruis 
Rate does notinclude With the ship as 
accommodations or your hotel while in 
meals during ship's Bermuda. All meals 
stay in Bermuda. are included. 


6 DAYS 
S.S. CARINTHIA 


SAILS FROM N.Y. SATURDAYS 6 P.M. 
MARCH 30 ... APRIL 6... APRIL-I3 


A day and evening at Nassau in the 
Bahamas. The ship your hotel in port.. 
Coral beaches drenched in summer sun- 
shine... golf on tropical fairways ...an 
inexpensive escape from the damp and 
chill of tail-end winter weather. Aboard 
ship, deck sports, dances, ) 
ronan court, professional $7Oup 
entertainment. 13 day all-expense cruises 
with 8 days at best hotels in Nassau... 
$127 up. One way rate... $65 up. Round 
trip rate with stopover privilege .. . $85. 


KINGSTON - PANAMA - NASSAU 


M.V. GEORGIC.. 11 DAYS.. FROM N.Y. MAR. 20... APR. 3. . $132.50 up 
Two cruises that give you the perfect combination of three of the most colorful ports in 
the Caribbean and one of the smartest and most modern ships of the day...the Georgic, 
Britain’s famous motorliner. Spacious staterooms and sport decks .. . countless new- 
era niceties that add to her “atmosphere” and charm. Dancing, indoor and outdoor 
pools, horse-racing, concert artists, bridge and golf experts, travelogue, first-run talkies. 


TWO GALA EASTER CRUISES SUMMER SEA-BREEZE 
M.V. GEORGIC TO BERMUDA VACATION CRUISES 
From N. Y. April 15.. return April 21. OLYMPIC July 6. July 20. August 3. August 17 
2 full days and evenings ashore. $65 up. to Bermuda. St. Lawrence River. Saguenay. Capes 


Eternity and Trinity. Quebec. Murray Bay and 
§.5.CARINTHIATO NASSAU & BERMUDA 


Halitax. September 7 to Curgcao, La Guaira. 
. Nassau. 
From N. Y. April 20 .. return April 28. Panama, 
: ALL 13 DAY CRUISES . . . $135_up. 
A daylight day in each port... $90up._ FRANCONIA July 27. August 10. August 24 to St. 
ad Thomas. La Guaira. Curacao and Kingston. 
TO ‘WEST INDIES & SOUTH AMERICA ALL 13 DAY CRUISES . . . $115 up. 
BRITANNIC MAR. 19....18 DAYS... 
$210 up. . . . ELEVEN EXOTIC PORTS. 


Shorter cruises in the Georgic and Britannic te 
Bermuda and Halifax. $40 up. 
Inquire Regarding Deferred Payment Plan ® No Passports Are Required © 
See Your 








25 Broadway. N. Y. GC. 300 








|, NATURE’S WONDERLAND 
— WHERE SUMMER 
KNOWS NO NIGHT 


or old Tory Trail course. Added! masse for its morning canter the | 
purses of $225 in the flat race and| hunt cannot stand ‘the onslaught | mont Manor and Golf Club, when | ©2™ps north of Lake Okeechobee | 
$500 in each of the steeplechase | and must retire with grace. | that event begins on Tuesday. Each | have trekked here and are estab- : 
events are being offered by the as-| However, its interest is still para-| of these tourneys have been prime /ished in a village of palmetto- 
sociation and some of the finest | mount in the ‘‘horsey” colony, and | attractions in previous years, with | thatched huts on the shore of. 
flat racers and steeplechasers in| there will be a fox hunt tomorrow, | American golf enthusiasts usually | Lake Worth to play leading roles in | 


| | | revived last Spring after a lapse of | 





ers’ trophy on the links of the Bel- | swamps west of Miami and 








the country have been entered. ZZ 
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PINEHURST ACTIVITIES. 


THE LAND OF THE 
MIDNIGHT SUN 
MAJESTIC FJORDS 
ETERNAL GLACIERS 

INNUMERABLE 
WATERFALLS 


Delightful Summer Climate 
—Reasonable Prices. 





Special to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 

INEHURST, N. C.—This resort 
moves into its busiest Spring 
season in six years this week. 


The vanguard of the crowds began | 


to arrive this week-end, many com- 
ing for the steeplechase races of 
the Sandhills Steeplechase 
Racing Association yesterday on 


its new course, between here and | 


Southern Pines, 





and | 


on Thursday, meeting at McFad- | the entry lists. 


den’s dairy, and a drag on Saturday | 
The | 
Bath County Hounds is a private 
pack maintained by the residents of 
the Warm Springs Valley, and visi-| 


from Mrs. Anderson’s place. 


tors may join the hunt by invitation 
of the master, Mrs. Fay Ingals. 
. -— = 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS. 
Special to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
‘*HITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 

W. Va.—The opening on 
Thursday evening of the Col- 


The bridge classic is a duplicate 
contract pair event, decided on 
match points, and will begin its 


first session at the Princess Hotel |. 


tomorrow evening. Subsequent ses- 
sions on Thursday and Friday will 


|be played at the Hamilton Hotel. 


Sir Thomas Astley Cubitt, Governor 
of Bermuda, is the donor of a sil- 
ver trophy to the winner and the 


|Bermuda Bridge Club will present 


replicas for the permanent posses- 


several years, will be repeated on | 


Tuesday and Wednesday. 











FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK THEY 
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Nassau Bermuda Cruises 


on the Silvery White 
DOCKING AT 


Reliance 22" 
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WITH DIRECT 


| Except for the annual Tin 

|Whistles Red vs. Blue golf team 

‘ . § ‘match on Wednesday and a Silver | 

America Line direct to Foils tournament on Thursday, all 

Bergen. ‘the golf courses will be available 

ForbookletsonIndependentand Escorted '°F practice for the North and 
Tours apply to South this week. 


onnades Room, the supper-dance 
club at the Greenbrier, will mark 
the beginning of another Spring 
season at White Sulphur. Many 
dinners and suppers are being 
planned, the hosts later taking their | 
guests to the Greenbrier Theatre, 


March 30. . . 8 Days — $90 up 


Embarkation Night Before 


April 12... . 7 Days — $80 up 
April20 ... . 8 Days — $90 up 


Famous Easter Cruise 


Only 7% days from New 
York by the Norwegian 


sion of winners. 
6 ey 


* HAVE SEEN EVERYTHING 


NASSAU WATER SPORTS. | Lz; Tete. | 
Special to THe New YorK TIMES. 3 BSN 
ASSAU, Bahamas.—The Scor-| 4, See Bs ; ' . 

pions Club will hold its water Vy a wy) ; 
sports contest in Fort Mon- %,%, M7 
tagu Bay next Friday. The event, 4s Your Travel Agent, oc 





BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


FOUNDED IN NORWAY, 1850 


580 Fifth Ave., N. Y., BRyant 9-4630 





| ‘teenth annual Pinehurst vs. 


The open championship this year 
will be played in three days instead 
of the customary two, starting on 
March 27 and ending on March 29. 
On Saturday, March 30, the thir- 
All- 


cree South amateur team match will be 


on your * 


played, a group of local golfers en- 
gaging in singles and _ four-ball 


players who have been competing 
in Florida and Georgia all Winter. 
‘These stars will be here for the 


ge thirty-fifth North and South ama- 
|teur championship, starting the fol- 
lowing Monday. 


In this event 


summer vacation! George T. Dunlap Jr., 1933 national 


Completely circumnavigating the 
globe during the summer vacation 


amateur champion, will defend the 
title he has won for three of the 








which reopened last night. 
The Casino, 
of the outdoor luncheoner, 
near the end of this week. 
The first golfing event of the year 
will take place this week-end, when 
the Hotel Men’s Golf Association, 
composed of Eastern metropolitan 


/managers and owners, will hold its | 
matches with many of the star| | 
i 


annual tournament on the 
White course. 

The groups now gathering at the 
Greenbrier are composed mainly of 
those returning North from a Win- 
ter in the Far South. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte are 
here for their annual Spring stay, 
having as their guest Miss Barbara 





favorite rendezvous | 
opens | 





‘and fishing smacks sailed by Negro 


Old in one hand and the other hand on 
ithe tiller, these experienced sailors | 








will be witnessed by the American | 
Winter colony from the colonnade | 
of the Fort Montagu Beach Hotel. | 

On Thursday the Royal Nassau | 
Sailing Club will hold a regatta in> 
Montagu Bay, the principal feature | 
being races for sponging vessels 


helmsmen. With a bottle of rum 


in their picturesque boats will give 
an exhibition of sailing that is 
never seen in formal racing. 

The Nassau Garden Club’s annual | 
flower show will be held on Thurs- 





| day at Government House, where | 


the Duke and Duchess of Kent eed 
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fiamburg-American fine . North German Lloyd 
57 Broadway, New York e e Cel. BOwling Green 39-6900 
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'Strebeigh of New York and Phila- 
last four years. | | 


On Tuesday and Wednesday of | AMERICAN CARIBBEAN LINE 


MIAMI HOST TO SOCIAL WORKER seers 8 ieCarmedh, Gon, Pe. te 


be in residence. | 7 





months of July and August! 75 
cities and sites: 18 countries and | 
islands: 4 continents—30,000 miles. | that week, April 2 and 3, the horse 
From New York June 29th, via | show of the Pinehurst Jockey Club 


5. $. MAJESTIC; then via fine will be held at th 
S.S. NALDERA and TATSUTA |.) local race track 


SPRING 


IN THE SOUTH 


Lv. NEW YORK APR. 18, 5 P.M. 
Return Apr. 29, early A.M. 


| 5 Broadway, N. Y.C. Bourse Bidg., Phila. 











Special to THs NEW YoRK TIMES. will entertain in honor of the dele- 


MARU: arriving in California 
September 4th; New York Septem- 
ber 5th by plane; September 8th by 
train. Including shore trips and rail 
transportation from and to home 
town, all-inclusive rates $975 up. 


Apply for descriptive literature 
to your travel agent or 


JAMES BORING CO. inc. 


642 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
ELdorado 5-6670 





SAVANNAHS 42 
andreturn6days... 
ciadlag say at Hotel diy Gy 

DeSoto in Savannah .'. 


Including stay at Clois- $ 
ter Hotel at Sea Island. 
Other all-expense cruises from 10 to 


15 days to Savannah and Sea Island. 
All fares include meals and stateroom accom- 
modation aboard ship. All-expense cruises in- 
clude hotel room with bath and all meals at 
Savanoah or Sea Island. 
MUSIC =—=DANCE CAFE 
SAILINGS: 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday. $ P. M. 


No passenger sailing—Mar. 27th, April 
10th, 22nd, May Srd, 15th, 27th 


Additional information and reservations, appl 


SAVANNAH LINE 


Pier 46, North River—55/ Fifth Ave., Room 206 
WaAiker 5.1780 New York MuUrray Hill 2-331 
or Authorized Tourist Agencies 


ya 
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AT SOUTHERN PINES. 


Special to Tne New YorxK TIMEs. 


|\CNOUTHERN PINES, N. C.—The' 


clubs and hotels are now rapidly 
filling with visitors who are 
keen to see the Spring blossom 
festival, which will open the week 
of April 8. In addition to regular 


| guests the Governors of several 


Northern States are expected to 


will be the opening of the carnival, 
on Monday evening, April 8, with a 


|torchlight parade, followed by the 


coronation of the ‘‘queen.”’ 

One of the high spots of the week 
will be Military Day, when General 
Manus McCloskey of Fort Bragg 
will be here with his military escort 
and the post band. There will 
also be a reunion of the Span- 
ish-American War veterans and 
the American Legion will hold a 
district meeting. Wednesday, April 
10, will be Old Slave Day, which 
last Spring was one of the most in- 
teresting parts of the festival. 
tentative date of Thursday, April 
11, has been set as Sports Day. 
There will be a gymkhana, featur- 
ing various horse stunts, and an 
exhibition golf match, in which two 
leading amateur golfers playing in 
the North and South tournaments 
in Pinehurst will oppose two pro- 
fessionals at the Southern Pines 
Country Club. In addition there 
will be an exhibition tennis match 
on the sand-clay courts at the 
municipal park, 


A. 





and visitors, many of them of 

national prominence in social 
welfare and relief work, will attend 
the State conference on social work 
which opens today in the McAllister 
Hotel, Miami, to continue through 
Wednesday. 

The conference will meet in three 
divisions for the separate study and 
discussion of children, the family, 
and physical and mental health. 

The list of speakers includes 
Frank Bane of Chicago, director of 
the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation; Miss Katharine Lenroot of 
Washington, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau and president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work; 
Dr, Marynia Farnham of the New 
York State Hospital, Dr. H. E. 
Chamberlain of the University of 
Chicago, Dr. Charles A. Nisson, di- 
rector of personnel and training of 
the TERA of New York State; Miss 
Leah Feder, assistant director of 
social work at the University of St. 
Louis; Julius F. Stone Jr., Florida 
relief administrator; Conrad Van 
Hyning, Florida Welfare Commis- 
sioner, and Walter. West of New 
York, secretary of the American 
Association of Social Workers. 

In connection with the conference 
will be meetings of Florida State 
Probative Association, the Florida 
Social Hygiene Council, Florida 
Chapter of American Social Work- 
ers, and the Association for Promo- 
tion of Social Legislation. 


I 2a visitor than 400 delegates 





gates and there will be a banquet 
at the Miami Biltmore Hotel, a din- 
ner at the Roney Plaza Hotel, 
Miami Beach, and an open-air meet- 
ing in Bayfront Park, Miami. 

The annual Southern dinner of 
the Committee of One Hundred, to 
be held on Tuesday night at the 
Surf Club, Miami Beach, is ex- 
pected to be an outstanding event. 
George H. Dern, Secretary of War, 
heads the list of speakers for the 
dinner, others being: Governor 
Dave Sholtz of Florida, Hamilton 
Fish Jr., Representative in Con- 
gress from New York, and Samuel 
O. Dunn, editor of Railway Age, 
who is to speak on ‘‘The Railroad 


and Business.’’ 
* % x 


ATE season sport events which, 
9 in addition to sustaining in- 
terest among golfers and dev- 
otees of tennis, provide convenient 
objectives about which will centre 
much entertaining, include the 
Miami Biltmore mixed doubles ten- 
nis championships, the finals of 
which are being played today, and 
the Florida Year Round Club’s wo- 
men’s golf championships, which 
are to start next Sunday and con- 
tinue through Friday, March 29, on 
the Miami Biltmore Club course. 
Today marks the beginning of an 
extensive sports schedule sponsored 


-by the Greater Miami Athletic Club, 


which will continue through the 


‘week and next Sunday. It will in- 





‘clude tennis, golf, swimming and 
Members of the Winter colony 


diving events for men and women. 


A BRAND NEW 3-WAY 


EASTER 


to PALM BEACH - MIAMI & NASSAU 
DAY Escorted Tour 

9 Leaving N. Y. ‘Apr. 1 Oth 
‘De Luxe Puliman train te Palm Beach 
and Miami, with recreation car, dance 
and concert orchestra. Fly in one of 
the world’s largest and finest Pan 
American air liners carrying 20 to 40 
passengers, 2 hours, Miami to Nassau. 


Cruise Steamer Nassav to New York. 
Rate, including all expenses, except 


7 meals while in Miami ¢ 
- everything De Luxe 115., 
See your agent or send for Booklet — 


MAP Ti SS 


377 Sth Av.N.Y. 
At 35th Street 

















LExington 2-6200 
: UP 
sBERMUDA ‘60 
x Round Trip with Room and Bath 
Every Wednesday and Saturday 


S. S$. CARINTHIA 


Special 6 Day Cruise $75 


* With the ship as your hotel while in 
ee Bermuda. All meals included. 


4 
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Eleven glorious days ... leisurely 
cruising through sparkling South- 
ern waters with delightful shore 
visits in San Juan, Puerto Rico 
and Santo Domingo City, Do- 
minican Republic. Your ship is 
the popular ‘‘ Borinquen’’—trim, 
modern liner with every cruise 
facility. Special program of en- 
tertainment. Extremely low rate 
embraces several delightful motor 
trips on both lovely islands — 
including the famous all day Loop 
Trip through the mountains of 
Puerto Rico, also brilliant dinner 
dance at the smart Condado 
Hotel. Maintenance aboard ship 
for entire cruise. 


The Time of Times to Visit 
These Famous Resorts 
PINEHURST! SOUTHERN PINES! 
CAMDEN! SEA ISLAND! 
FLORIDA! 


INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES 


Go South NOW for a healthful and refresh 

ing vacation The verdure of the ncw born 
Spring, the fragrant odor of myriads of multi 

colored blossoms add additional charm tothe 
warm elr and sunshine All outdoor sportsare 
at their best Get in condition on Seaboard’ 
clean. quiet. restful, air-conditioned trains 
—the most healthful mode of transportation 


VERY LOW FARES—18 Day Round-Trip Limit 
ORANGE BLOSSOM SPECIAL 


Completely air-conditioned The finest train 
to Florida All Pullman—no extra fare Leave 
New York. Penna Station daily at 1235 PM 
Lv. Newark. Markat St. at 1258 P M Two 
other completely air-conditioned trains—din- 
ing. sleeping, feature cars, coaches — Lv 
New York. Penns Sta daily 930A M ando 45 
P M. Lv Newark Market St.. at 9:47 A M. and 
7:02 P M..to the Curolinas Georgia, Florida. 


SHIP YOUR AUTO BY TRAIN 


One additional ticket carries it when two 
people travel 


$. B. MURDOCK, G.P.A. 
8 W. 40th $t.. N.Y.C. © Tel PEnn. 6-3283 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 


The ONLY completely Air-conditioned train: 
to the South 








A lso 
Regular WEEKLY CRUISES 


on the “‘Borinquen’”’ or 
a ** 


oamo’ — 
11 days $110 min. all ex- 
penses. From New York 
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e Bermuda Bureau of Travel & Hotels 
= Hotel Montclair, Lexingten Av. at 49th St.. N.Y. 
< Suite 239 


weatata nah Matt Mae tn 
PSN rated DOO SOONERS Bos 


Wickersham 2-3939 


° every Thursday. 


@ South Pacific Cruises @ Do Ri © a co Li ~% E 


MEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA via RAWAII- SAMOA FUL , aaa Cruise 
ney aa | el Sony ms ag lee L F eon l bs favs Ticket Office, 545 Fi ym New 
to rte Rico Line, Ft. t., or > . ’ 
Saslings Every Four Weeks from California Dept., Porte R ork © hae te Phone JOhn 4-4600) 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY - Matson Line 








, ©3533 Fifth Ave a U.2-3635 New York City @ 
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Canadian 
Pacific 
Spans the 
World’’—as 
the Chinese 
write it 


ORIENT 


Go direct to Yokohama in 10 days 
on the Empress of Asia or Empress 
of Russia. Or via Honolulu in 3 
days more on the Empress of Japan 
or Empress of Canada. California 
sailings connect with “Empresses” 
at Honolulu. Sail from Vancouver 
(trains to ship-side) or Victoria. 
Orient fares include passage to and 
from Seattle. Reduced Summer 
round-trip fares to Yokohama be- 
ginning April 1: First Class, $427 
up; Tourist Class, $240 up. Also, 
low-cost Third Class. Other ports- 
of-call: Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila. Ask about per- 
sonally-conducted all expense tours. 


HAWAII 


Only 5 days to Honolulu on the 
Empress of Japan or the Empress 
of Canada. One way to Honolulu: 
First Class, $110 up; Tourist Class, 
$85 up; low-cost Third Class. Or go 
more leisurely on the comfortable 
Aorangi or Niagara of the Canadian 
Australasian Line. First, Cabin, and 


Vancouver and Victoria. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


New lou fares. Come to Australia 
for real sport... hunting, fishing, 
skiing, swimming. Sail on the spa- 
cious and speedy Aorangi or the 
Niagara of the Canadian Austral- 
asian Line. Outdoor swimming 
pools. Special low Summer round- 
trip excursion fares (effective May 
22) to Auckland: First Class, $350 
up; Cabin Class, $244 up; propor- 
tionately low fares to Sydney, Mel- 
bourne. Also low-cost Third Class. 
From Vancouver and Victoria to 
Honolulu, Suva, Auckland and 
Sydney. Connections at Honolulu 
from California ports. Ask about 
all-inclusive tours. 


WORLD TOUR 


Plan your own world tour. Choose 
from a wide variety of routes. Pick 
your own stop-overs... stay as long 
as you like and spend as much or 
as Ilitle as you wish. Take 90 days 
or up to two full years. One inclu- 
sive ticket. 


Surprisingly low fares. Ask for pro- 
grammes of inclusive-cost tours. 
179 Canadian Pacific agencies 
located all over the world will 
assist you wherever you go. Let us 
send you complete information 
about this adventure ‘on your own.” 


VIA P&O 


You can route your own world tour 
with particular ease if you book by 
Canadian Pacific in combination 
with Peninsular & Oriental and 
British India Steam Navigation Com- 
panies. This service makes a com- 
plete circle of the globe, and has 
many optional trips to interesting 
and out-of-the-way places. 


@ Folders - Maps - Information 
from your own travel agent or 
Canadian Pacific. New York: 
344 Madison Ave., VA. 3-6666; 
Boston: 405 Boylston Street; 
Buffalo: 22 Court Street; Phila- 
delphia: 1500 Locust Street. 


BERMUBA 
sSPECIALU TS 


Early Spring and Easter Trips $49 


or Southern Csnises 
@ SEND FOR FR BOOK ‘*‘B. T. “, 


WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, Suite 1230 











Third Class. Frequent sailings from | 


ithe use of two screens side by side, 





By WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT. 
ORTY years ago in the base- 
ment of the now defunct 
Grand Café of Paris the Lu- 
miére brothers exhibited mo- 
tion pictures for the first time in 
France. It is idle to speculate 
whether they were pioneer inventors 
of the cinematographic methods 
followed ever since. But it is cer- 
tain that a new art was born. in 
that basement. 

Paris has been celebrating the an- 
niversary of the event. As may be 
supposed, old Louis Lumieére, well- 
fed, bald, clean-shaven and looking 
much like an actor on the pension 
roll ‘of the Comédie Francaise, 
emerged from his obscurity not only 
to reminisce about the days when 
he and his late brother made his- 
tory, but to tell the world that he 
has not been idle all these years. 
In fact, Louis seized the opportu- 
nity to announce that he has solved 
the problem of producing motion 
pictures in stereoscopic relief, so 
that life appears on the screen ap- 
parently in three dimensions. ‘‘You 
almost want to walk up and pick 
the flowers,’’ said Louis. 

This problem of relief is as old 
as photography itself. It was solved 
many years ago by means of the 
stereoscope. Time was when every 
family had one in the parlor with 
a box of pictures. 

Two-Eyed Vision. 

Stereoscopic photographs are al- 
ways made in pairs at the same 
time and at the same focus but not 
from the same point of view. The 
two lenses and two plates or films 
take pictures separated by the dis- 
tance between the eyes—a matter 
of about three inches. Each eye 
sees a little around the corner of 
an object. So does each lenss Pre- 
sent twin photographs to twin eyes 
with the aid of the stereoscope’s 
twin lenses and the brain performs 
a miracle of fusion. A single, true 
stereoscopic picture results. 

Applying this principle to the mo- 
tion picture is not easy. The cam- 
era must take two sets of pictures, 
one from the viewpoint of the left 
eye and one from that of the right 
eye. The projecting apparatus must 
throw the two sets either on two 
screens or on a cOmmon screen in 
rapid alternation, and each eye 
must be made to see only the 
‘‘frames’’ appropriate to it. 

The camera presents no diffi- 
culty.. Either two shutters may be 
provided with two rolls of syn- 
chronously traveling film, or right 
and left-eye pictures may be taken 
on a single film by a mirror or re- 
flecting prism. 

Projection and Viewing. 

Projection and viéwing present 
the real problem. The simplest and 
most obvious system would entail 


each to receive the pictures intend- 
ed for it. The spectator would look 
through something like a pair of 
opera glasses—the equivalent of the 
old stereoscope—and thus enable 
each eye to select the proper pic- 
ture. 

But all this is so cumbrous and 
expensive that inventors prefer to 
use a single screen on which right 
and: left eye pictures are alternately 
projected at such speed that the 
lagging retinas cannot separate 
them. Ordinary motion pictures 
flash past at the rate of twelve to 
sixteen a second, Stereoscopic 
pictures must obviously be project- 
ed twice as fast. 

Thus stated, there are two ways 
of attacking the problem. The ideal 
way is to look at the screen as we 
do now and there behold flowers, 
houses, people in apparently three 
dimensions. But this means an en- 
tirely new kind of screen. So we 
find screens behind screens with 
complicated reflecting devices, 
screens oddly curved, and screens 
presenting images from varying 
angles. Undoubtedly Dr. Ives, direc- 
tor of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories in New York, is the most suc- 
cessful of the inventors who have 
approached the problem thus. His 
motion pictures are stereoscopic, 
but his apparatus is as yet unsuit- 
ed for general use. 

Anaglyphic Pictures. 

Most inventors modify the old 
stereoscope. Long before theré were 
movies—in 1853, to be precise— 
Hollman devised the anaglyph. 
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~ STEAMSHIP TICKETS © 


Over All Lines. 
Travel Department 
AMERIC AN EXPRESS C€ OMPANY. 


Tours and Cruises 


BRermuda $50 up 
Nassau, Miami, Havana... ..$108 up 
West Indies, S. Am. 13 to 38 d..$100 up 
Haiti = ‘snezuela, Curacao, 
24 dwys 
Alaska, Per. Conducted, Incl. 
Yellowstone, Glacier & Mt. 
Rainier, 30 days, all exp.. .$480 up 
California, Wkly. Service... .$100 up 


EUROPE 


Special Excursion Fare 
oe Vagabond, 


Poet the World (ist Class). $854. 00 


ECONOMICAL 
EUROPEAN tour, 33 days, visiting 
England and the Continent (3rd 
class). Sail before April 30. .$840.00 
South African Cruise, 75 days .$880.00 


EASTER CRUISES 


4 to & days 


EUROPEAN AMERICAN TRAVELBUREAU 
5% Fifth Ave., N. Y., at 42nd St. VAnderbilt 3-5222 
Send complete information without obligation 








|/Red and green pictures were pro- 
jected. With red and screen spec- 
'tacles (obligingly provided by the 
'management) you saw what seemed ! 








| of maximum 
Pictures are made by all the ed 





Photographs to be seen by the 
right eye were tinted red and those 
intended for the left green. You 
wore spectacles which had one red 
glass and one green. What you saw 
was a single picture in true relief. 
It was even possible to make color 
reproductions of the photographs 
and to print them, superimposed. 
The result was a blur, but the eyes, 
armed with red and green glasses, 
easily picked out one picture from 
the other for recombination by the 





Lumiere, French Cinema Pioneer, Announces New Type Films 


In Stereoscopic Relief—Fixing Our Boundary Lines 








Louis Lumiére Exhibits His Apparatus for Projecting Motion Pictures in Relief. 
Projected—One Predominantly Yellowish-Green and the Other Blue. 
With Correspondingly Tinted Glasses. 


Times Wide Worid. 
Two Images Are 
The Spectator Wears Spectacles 


Each Eye Picks Out Its Own Colored Picture, and the Brain 
Combines the Two Into a Single Brilliant Black-and-White Relief. 





line, and right-eye pictures by the 
rays that lie to the right. The lu- 
minous intensity is thus equally dis- 
tributed between the two eyes. It 
follows that each eye sees not a 
pure color, but a mixture of colors 
running from yellowish-green to red 
on the one hand and from yellow- 
ish-green to violet on the other. 
The problem presented is one for 
the dye chemist rather than for the 
mechanical inventor. But Lumiere 
knows his chemistry as well as his 
mechanics. 

To separate the two sets of colored 
pictures, spectacles are worn which 


‘are. coated with gelatine suitably 


tinted. The left eye looks through 
gelatine dyed with a complex mix- 
ture of napthol green, eosin (red) 
and tartrazin—which transmits only | 
the rays that lie in the yellow-green- 
orange portion of the spectrum, The 
right eye looks through a double 
gelatine coating. One gelatine is| 
stained with cyanol blue and the 


diethylmetamidophenol. The rays 
that pass through are complemen- 
tary to those seen by the right eye. 

According to one account that has 
the red end of the spectrum is 
combination of two dyed gelatine 
filters, but it is not clear how any 
such result can be attained with 
rays that lie at opposite ends of 
the spectrum. 

Will the public wear spectacles 
merely to see favorite actors in 
sculptural solidity? Hollywood 
thinks not and raises a supercilious 
eyebrow whenever anaglyphs in 
any form are mentioned. 


-— 2 *@ 
FIXING OUR BOUNDARIES. 


New Surveying Methods Mark 
Borders More Accurately. 
EN years ago a treaty was 
signed at Washington which 
provided for the maintenance 

of a boundary line between the 

United States and the Dominion of 

Canada. The two countries were 

to assume joint responsibility for 

establishing the line and marking it. 
What is Canadian and what is 
American soil is a question of mo- 
ment when the legal rights of rum- 
runners, fishermen, immigrants 
who try to steal across the border, 
and smugglers in general are in- 
volved. It matters much whether 
these violators of the law are cap- 
tured on Canadian soil or our own. 

Nice problems in jurisdiction are 

raised. 

A little more than $12,000 of 
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' 


th ith sacchari oluti f | 
pela . — » —s ‘is a natural obstacle so formidable | 





as 146 feet, 


PWA money was alloted to fix the 
lines that separate Maine and New 
Brunswick, and Montana and the 
Province of British Columbia. These 
regions are especially important be- 
cause of the demands made upon 
customs and immigration officers. 
Work of Surveyors. 


The men who fix the boundary 
between the United States and Can- 
ada are primarily surveyors. They 
triangulate. This means that, hav- 
ing determined two angles and the 
length of one side of a triangle, 
they 
angle and length of the other two 
sides, 

The work is harder than may ap- 
pear from this simple statement, 
| because the earth is a spheroid with 
a curvature that must be taken into 
account, 

To measure angles and distances 
_a steel tower, which may be as high 
enough for most purposes. Rarely. 
that it cannot be conquered. Tow- 
ers are reared on rocks in the 


and concrete 





can compute the remaining | 
|taining whether 





is often erected— tall | 


| the chemical elements. 
middle of a bay and even on spe-| 


come to the notice of this reviewer|“/y driven piles 


straight as possible. Hence the sur- 
veyors buy the right to cut a hole 
through a house, if necessary. 

In the case of the boundary be- 
tween Canada and the United States 
the work includes the erection, in- 
spection and repair of benchmarks, 
monuments and other fixed points, 
the reclearing of twenty-foot vistas 
through forests and the running 
of lines through’ so-called ‘“‘line 
houses.’’” Much of the PWA money 
has been spent in clearing away 
trees that have grown over previ- 
ously cleared tracts and in. ascer- 
recently built 
houses stand on Canadian or Amer- 
ican territory. 

bv 


* * 


MORE ISOTOPES FOUND 





New Variations of Familiar 
Elements Added to the List. 
ROFESSOR F. W. ASTON of 
Cambridge University told the 
Royal Society about a fort- 


| night ago that he had discovered 


_twenty new varieties of isotopes of 
‘I believe 
the discovery of many more is un- 
| likely, at least for many years, un- 


| pediments if no foothold juts out | less by quite new methods, ~~ Pe 


tacked onto the violet. end by this | 





of the water. 


| added. 
Many of the more important ob- | 


Coming from Aston, this means 


servations are made at night with| much. He is the world’s foremost 


the aid of automobile headlights of | 


special construction. Placed on 
mountains; the lights have been 
seen for a distance of more than 
150 miles. 

The compass and chain are not 
good enough in these days of pre- 
cision instruments. Invar tapes and 
the familiar theodolite of the sur- 
veyor now make it possible to 
“‘run”’ lines with extraordinary ac- 
curacy over hill and dale and over 
wide expanses of water. 


Accuracy of Invar Tape. 


The invar tape, which takes the 
place of the old-fashioned ‘‘chain,’’ 
is a nickel-steel alloy fifty meters 
long. An error of one degree C. 
in a steel tape (the kind once used) 
is enough to throw out the meas- 
urement by one centimeter in one 
kilometer, or one part in 100,000. 
The required accuracy permits an 
error of only one part in 300,000. 
Actually, a base line measured with 
an invar tape is out by not more 
than one part in a million. At 
least two measurements are made 
to weed out some of the mistakes 
that are inevitably made. 

It stands to reason that trees, 
houses and other obstructions inter- 
fere with the demarcation of a line 
that must be as mathematically 











brain. Any two complementary | 
colors could be used. | 

As might be supposed, anaglyphic | 
movies were experimentally pro-; 
duced in both Europe and America. 





to be a black-and-white picture in 
sculptural relief. 

It is this principle that: Louis 
Lumiére has resuscitated and im-; 
proved. Struck by the fact that the 
old motion-picture anaglyphs taxed 
the two eyes unequally (the two 
images were not of equal bright- 
ness) and that visual strain re- 
sulted, he decided that there must 
be more brilliancy and that this 
must be the same for both images. 

The Method of Lumiere. 

Th brightest rays are the yel- 

lowish-green in the middle of the 





‘spectrum. At opposite ends of the 


spectrum lie the dull red and violet 
rays. Lumiere divides the spectrum 
in two straight through the portion 
intensity. AES O7S | 


‘that lie to the left of the dividing 
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¥ 
This Tower, Set Up in Boundary Bay, Wash., Marks the Canadian- 
American Boundary at That Point, Thus Helping in the Enforce- 
ment of Fishing Regulations and Customs and Immigration Lawa, 





measurer of isotopes, with the pos- 
sible exception of young Dr. Bain- 
bridge, once of the Bartol Research 
Foundation in Philadelphia but now 
associated with him. 

An isotope is a variation of a 
familiar element. So we have sev- 
eral varieties of lead, chlorine, ox- 
ygen and mercury, to mention but 
a few elements. Why this should 
be so follows naturally enough from 
the electron theory of matter. 


| An atom is a neutral arrangement | 
of protons and electrons, accepting 


for the moment the teaching of 
yesterday for the sake of brevity. 
Strip away an outer electron and it 
is no longer an atom but an ion— 
something with a definite electrical 
sign. For electrons are electrically 
negative and protons are electric- 
ally positive, the two balancing 
each other if their numbers are 
right. So long as both protons and 
electrons can be added to atoms the 
chemist is none the wiser. But the 
physicist is, because the weight has 
been changed. An isotope has been 
created which only he can detect. 
What Aston does is to weigh iso- 
topes with an instrument called a 
mass spectrograph. 

At the head of the table of ele- 
ments stands hydrogen. Being the 
lightest of elements, the weight of 
its atom is theoretically 1. Further 
down comes chlorine with a weight 
35.5 times as great. Most atomic 
weights are thus expressed not in 
round but in decimal numbers. This 
has long been highly suspicious. 
Nature does not work with frac- 
tions. She always creates wholes— 
whole atoms, whole bacteria, whole 
men. 

When the Isotopes were first dis- 


covered ‘a great light burst on the) 
The chlorine twins had 


physicist. 
weights of 35 and 36. Chlorine’s 
puzzling weight of 35.5 was an av- 
erage of the two, because it was a 
mixture. 


Aston has enriched the list of iso-| 
' maggot. 
rhodium, titanium, thorium, zircon-' 


topes. with new ones of hafnium, 


ium, calcium, gallium, iron, indum, 


nickel, carbon and silver. 


Some time ago the Russian physi- | 


cist, Professor Gamow, who is now 
in the United States, boldly assert- 
ed that any new isotopes which 
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might be discovered would probably 
be like radium. They would be un- 
stable—breaking down into other 
elements. Aston agrees. 


NEW COSMIC RAY THEORY. 


Oxford Professor Cites the 
Force of Gravitation. 


Y some it is thought that the 
BR cosmic rays are generated in 

the stars and by others, who 
follow Professor Millikan, that they 
are the by-products of atoms cre- 
ated in space. On one point phys- 
icists do agree: The rays do not’ 
come from any one point in outer 
space but from all points. 

This ‘‘isotropy’’ of the cosmic 
rays, as it is called, is the key to 
the mystery, as Professor E. A. 
Milne, a brilliant mathematician of 
Oxford, sees it. Look for some 
force that is universal, impart it 
to the cosmic rays and you explain 
everything, he bids us. He finds 
h' force in gravitation. ? 

A few years ago Professor Milne 
created a private universe of his 
own which attracted much atten- 
tion because it was simpler than 
Einstein’s and retained such old- 
fashioned and comfortable concep- 
tions as infinity and the kind of 
three-dimensional space with which 
we are all familiar. Start a particle 
from a nebula on the outskirts of 
his universe, and, like a_ stone 
dropped from a great height upon 
the earth, it will gain speed. Finally 








it will move with the speed of light. 


Then it will slow down again. Cos- 
mic rays are just such particles, 
accO@&iing to Professor Milne. No 
need to worry about their energy 
of billions of volts. Universal gravi- 
tation gives it to them. 

Physicists who believe that the 
cosmic rays are generated in the 
stars are unable to explain how 
they struggle through dense atmos- 
pheres of incandescent gas. And 
those who hold with Professor Mil- 
likan that the rays are photons re- 
sulting from either the coalescence 
or the partial annihilation of pro- 
tons and electrons are charged with 
assuming the existence of more 
matter than is to be found in space. 

Everything depends on Professor 
Milne’s universe. Accept that and 
his cosmic ray theory follows. Why 
shouldn’t we accept it? Any uni- 
verse is only an hypothesis. Just 
now it is the fashion to design uni- 
verses. Hence there is nothing espe- 
cially wild about a mathematician 
who gives us one which may be 
model 5 of the year 1935 and which 
has been conceived to explain the 
cosmic rays. Didn’t Newton give 
us a very fine universe merely be- 
cause he wanted to explain why 
apples fall to the porous? 


NEW CURE FOR RICKETS. 





Phosphorus Said to Be as Good 
as Ultra-Violet Rays. 


N the University of Michigan’s 

Medical School, Drs. C. A. Lilly, 

C. B. Pierce and R. L. Grant 
have for months been experiment- 
ing with rats and rickets, the disease 
which is revealed in the bow-legs of 
many city-born babies and which is 
inexpensively and effectively cured 
by exposure to ultra-violet rays of 
the sun. 

With the discovery of vitamins 
and the part that they play in keep- 
ing the physiological machinery in 
g0od running order rickets is an 
inexcusable affliction. If sunlight 
is not available, such vitamin com- 
pounds as viosterol and cholesterol, 
not to mention irradiated cod-liver 
oil, are good substitutes. 

Drs. Lilly, Pierce and Grant fed 
three groups of rats on a rickets- 
producing diet and kept them in a 
dark room. X-ray pictures left no 
doubt about the condition of the 
rats. One group was kept on the 
rickets-producing diet, a second 
was also fed the fatal diet to which 
phosphorus was added, and the 
third was given viosterol. 


hardened. There was no difference 
in the healthiness of the rats fed on 
viosterol and phosphorus, except 
that the phosphorus-fed group made 
the greatest gains in weight. 


FLIES IN THE WINTER. 





Those Born in the Autumn Die 
Before the Spring. 


SK any one where the flies go 
A in Winter and the answer will 
probably be: ‘‘Oh, they crawl 
into cracks or back of boards in the 
walls and ceilings and come out 
again in warm weather.’’ This may 
be good folklore, but it is very bad 
science, according to Dr. Claude 
Lillingston, who writes on the sub- 
ject in Hygeia. 

A fly born in October or Novem- 
ber can live only to the middle of 
January. Moreover, it is born full 
size. Little flies do not develop into 


big flies as babies develop into mep | 
'and women 
First comes the larva, which is a/| 


The maggot in turn be- 
comes the pupa or chrysalis. 


buzzes around for a few months. 
The larvae or pupae may be pre- 
served during the cold Winter 
months, but not the flies them- 
selves. 











DO YOU KEEP ABREAST 
OF COLLOIDAL RESEARCH? 


Gold, silver, iodine, copper and manganese in colloidal solution are of in- 


creasing importance in medical 


Colloidal chemistry today demands more attention from the average man 
than any other single branch of science. 


We shall be pleased to cooperate with anyone interested. 


Colloidal Laboratories of America, Inc. 


122 E. 42nd Street, N. Y. 





application. 


AShland 4-3700 








In thirty | 
days the second and third groups! 
were healed. That is, the bones and | 
cartilage grew normally again and | 
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Out | 
‘of the chrysalis pops the fly that 
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S.S. MUNARGO im 
ey 


DOUBLE VALUE 
CRUISES 
TO 


SHIP DOCKS AT ALL PQRTS, 
AVOIDING DISAGREEABLE TRANSFER BY TENDERS 


12 DAYS ‘108 


ALL-EXPENSE including shore excursion 


Double Value? Absolutely! At sea 
—the S.S. Munargo has a friendly, 
congenial atmosphere, making 
her cruises different, distinctive. All 
cruise features, including Cruise 
Director, all deck sports, outdoor = at Miami, 3 days and 2 nights in 
pool, entertainment, finefoodand §_ Havana, with auto tours at both, 


Next sailings: From Pier 48, North River, Mar. 22; Apr. 5; 
fortnightly thereafter. Stopovers permitted at all ports. 


S. S. MUNARGO— MIAMI SERVICE NASSAU ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


A day at Nassau each way. All outside 
cabins. $50 one way; $85 round trip. the Royal Victoria Hotel, American 
Low auto rates. Plan, $119 up. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


VIA THE BEAUTIFUL EAST COAST 
ON FRESHLY RECONDITIONED AND REDECORATED LINERS 


luscious food, wonderful service! 

Fortnightly to Rio de Janeiro, 

Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, 

It'll be your most memorable trip ! 
° 


BERMUDA 


$50 Round Trip 


Also 12 days, $90 up, including, 
steamer fare and 8 days in hotel. 
Fortnightly sailings on South 
American liners at 12 noon. 


service. And—lowest fare for a 12s 
day cruise to these ports! Ashore, 
—an unexcelled program, includ- 
ing 2 calls at Nassau, with Paradise 
Beach and Marine Gardens. 2 calls 


Every comfort and luxury on the 
21,000-ton Southern Cross, Pan 
America, Western World and Amert- 
can Legion. All recently recondi- 
tioned and redecorated and now 
— gleaming like new, with new 
and tasteful decorations—they 
offer unsurpassed value to the 
glorious east coast of South Amer- 
ica! Broad decks, all outside 
cabins, outdoor pool, movies, 


All sailings from Pier 48, North River, New York. 
See your travel agent, or 


MUNSON 8.5. LINES 


67 Wall Street, New York | BOwling Green 9-3300 
Gen. Agents for New England: H. L. Mulligan, Inc., 33 Devonshire St., Boston 





Enjoy it on one of these 


LOW COST 
CRUISES 


Exhilarating ocean voyages on 
modern liners with every facility for 
your comfort ‘and pleasure. Fine 
beaches, boating, fishing, golf. 





EASTER CRUISES 
Ali Expenses April 18 at 6 P. M. 
8 DAYS ... MIAMI TOUR 


To Charleston, Jacksonville; motor trip 
along Florida East Coast; 2 $ 75 
days at Miami Beach 73 


8 DAYS to ST. AUGUSTINE 
including 2 days at famous ' $64- .50 


Monson Hotel. 


accommodations 
Saturdays « «6 «4 4 
Monson Hotel. Tuesdays and Thy ys 
daysathotel) .... « 
urdays . 
days at choice of fine hotels. 

49-00 

Saturdays . . 


to JACKSONVILLE and re- 

8 DAYS or longer—to st. AUGUS~ 

(or sail Saturdays on Express 50 

6 DAYS to MIAMI and re- 

9,10 0r13 DAYS or inet MIAMI 

Wednesdays and Saturdays 
CLYDE- MALLORY LINES 


Rates include meals and stateroom 

turn. Tuesdays, Thursdays ona * 

TINE including 2 or more days at famous 

ship—2 days each way and 2 ap 

turn. bepemates = Set- * 

BEACH including 3 or more ¢ $94 25 
=p 

to CHARLESTON and return. 

545 Fifth Avenue. Telephone VAnderbilt 3-8200, or Pier 34, North River, New York 


Tuesdays, —e alternate 
Telephone WAlker 5-3000 or authorized Tourist Agents 

















PUVA TAURUS TTR a 


16 DAY CRUISE ‘115 up 


FLORIDA— WEST INDIES— SOUTH AMERICA 











LEAVE NEW YORK FRI., MAR. 22, 9 P.M. 
LUXURIOUS S.S. EVANGELINE CALLS AT: 
MIAMI, Florida (2 stops) 
NASSAU, Bahamas 
CURACAO, D. W. |. 
*LA GUAIRA, Venezuela, S. A. 
KINGSTON, Jamaica 


side-trips to CARACAS, 
in the ANDES. 


BERMUDA 


$77 CQ” & caster DAY 


CRUISE 
S.S. ACADIA LEAVES N. Y. 
APRIL 19 5 P. M. 
OVER 4 DAYS IN BERMUDA 


{nexpensive 
VENEZUELA, 











On both West Indies and Bermuda cruise the ship is your hotel throughout, 
Both ships are scheduled to dock at all ports. No slow tender transfer. 


Write for illustrated folders on both cruises 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY YOUR TRAVEL AGENT; or CITY OFFICE, 
1 E. 44th St., Tel. MUrray Hill 2-4673; or CRUISE BUREAU, Pier 19, North River, 
Tel. COrtlandt 7-9500. 


EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES 


QUWEVSIOTYELEL USUARIO ART 


AROUND the WORLD) 


DURING SUMMER VACATION | 
Visiting Sweden, Finland, Russia, Siberia, 
— and Japan. Sailing July 3rd. Return 
Au 31st. First Class, $1,250. Tourist, 

» P. M. Special $1 dinner. 


$1, 085 including all shore arrangements. | and $2. 4 ed) $5. Ph on 
ulos (accom one 
ANGLO-AMERICAN TOURS, Inc. | ae elses 344004 








ONE Night Steamer BENJ. B. ODELL) 


$3.06 Sun., Tues. & Thurs. 
toni PIER S2N.R. (below lth 9.) at 5-40 


545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Steamer round trip and a week at | 


-75°ALBANY-TROY 


HUDSON RIVER NIGHT LINE” 
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ALONG THE WORLD'S FAR-FLUNG AIRWAYS 





MAIL LINES 
ARE HOPEFUL 


See Signs of More Orderly 


Regulation in Amended 
Mead Proposal 


By LAUREN D. LYMAN. 


HE Mead bill, introduced by 

Representative James M. 

Mead, Democrat, of Buffalo, 

as an emergency amendment 
to the Emergency Air Mail Law, 
under which the air mail lines are 
operating, is now awaiting final 
ection by the House. 

This important bill has been 
changed considerably since it was 
first presented and the measure 
now is giving more than a little 
hope to the air mail operators con- 
cerning the future. 


As the operators who have studied 
{it see it, this bill makes possible 
prompt financial relief, something 
that even some of the larger opera- 
tors will be glad to get. It pro- 
vides for rate making by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission but 
limits the maximum mileage. rate 
that can be paid to 48 cents. The 
present limit for 300-pound loads or 
more is 40 cents. 

A few days ago operators looked 
upon another clause in the bill as 
containing an element of danger. 
This particular provision authorizes 
the Postmaster General to increase 
the present route mileage about 
$,000 miles. That is not regarded 
as. essential or even particularly 
useful at this time. It does, how- 
ever, authorize him to provide 
5,000,000 more airplane miles annu- 
ally. Under this latter provision 
the Postmaster General would be 
authorized to give certain operators 
edditional schedules on _ routes 
where the traffic is heavy without 
adding to the total route mileage. 


Present Rate Basis Hit. 

At present on some of the air- 
lines the operators are being 
forced to turn away lucrative pas- 
senger business in order that they 
may put mail in the passenger 
seats—without one cent of addition- 
al compensation for transporting 
this extra mail load. Conversely, in 
other parts of the country mail 
planes were being flown with not 
more than a hatful of letters in 
their sacks and at the same time 
were collecting a liberal mileage 
pay. Postmaster General Farley in 
Jaying out his hastily conceived air 
mail map, while at the same time 
rigidly curtailing his air mail 
budget, was forced. to take sched- 
ules away from some of the lines 
bearing the heaviest traffic in 
.Order to provide payment for the 
new routes. 

Payment for the mail under the 
present. emergency act and the 
Mead amendment is on the basis of 
mileage with but two categories of 
mail loads, those of 300 pounds or 
over and those of 300 pounds or 
under. Thus an operator carrying a 
thousand-pound mail load may re- 
ceive 40 cents a mile or more 
while an operator carrying a ten- 
pound mail load can receive up to 
38 cents an airplane mile. The 
discrepancy does not appear on the 
surface to be so very great. How- 
ever, if the operator with the ten- 
pound load carries that ten pounds 
a thousand miles he will receive 
$380 for his services and it will cost 
the taxpayer $38 a pound to move 
mail for which the department has 
received in stamps just about $2 a 
pound. The thousand-pound load at 
40 cents a mile moving a thousand 
miles costs the taxpayer $400. 
Postage on that mail load is in 
the neighborhood of $2,000 or a 
little more, so that on the lines 
where traffic is heavy and the 
rates are low the department is 
making a real profit. 

Recommendations have been made 
time and again to the Congress for 
a rate-making system on a pound- 
mile basis. Such a system, it is 
argued, would tend to eliminate un- 
economic air lines and increase the 
efficiency of the air mail in those 
regions where—by the size of the 
loads carried—air mail is proving 
itself a necessity rather than a 
mere showy luxury. 

The Mead amendment does noth- 
ing to rectify this condition, but 
permanent legislation coming along 
later may help. 


Prevents Paralleling. 

Section 15 of the amendment ap- 
pears designed to prevent costly and 
needless competition. For example, 
if an airline holding an air-mail 
contrac: from New York to Chicago 
proceeds to parallel another airline 
from New York to New Orleans, 
thereby cutting into the second 
line’s passenger and express busi- 
ness while both are losing money 
through the process, the line hold- 
ing the New York-Chicago contract 
cannot enter a plea for higher rates 
on the ground that it is losing 
money. 

The proposed enactment says in 
part: ‘‘After June 30, 1935, no air- 
mail contractor shall be allowed to 
maintain passenger and express 
service off the line of his air-mail 
route which in any way competes 
with passenger or express service 
available upon another air-mail 
route.’’ 

The Mead bill is regarded by oper- 
ators who have studied it as virtu- 
ally establishing certificates of con- 
venience and necessity by stating 
that contracts may be ‘‘continued in 
effect for an indefinite period’’ and 
can only be canceled by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This 
clause in the bill, it is asserted, is 
a constructive step toward giving 
permanence to the air-transport| 
business, something that has been 
lacking heretofore. 

While the proposed bill does not 

















Cyclone-Powered Vultees Like This of American Airlines Have 
Flown From Los Angeles to New York in 11 Hours 34 Minutes, and 
From Burbank, Calif., to Mexico, D. F., in 8 Hours 8 Minutes. 





meet all the problems nor does it 
carry out all of the recommenda- 
tions of the Federal Aviation Com- 
mission it should accomplish a num- 
ber of valuable things, 

Among them are the following: It 
grants immediate financial relief 
to the airlines which have sus- 
tained great losses during the last 
year. It virtually establishes cer- 
tificates of convenience and neces- 
sity such as govern the railroads 
and certain types of bus operation. 

It takes away from the Postoffice 
Department the power it now has 
of using the airlines as a political 
football by vesting the rate-making 
power and the cancellation power in 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion instead of leaving these two 
prerogatives with the Postoffice 
Department. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, for years concerned with 
the railroads, is taking control of a 
transportation industry which has 
one great advantage over buses, 
railroads and inland steamship lines. 
Rates do not have to be made for 





the airlines on the basis of any- 
thing except service and actual cur- 
rent costs. While some of the air- 
lines, it is likely to be revealed, are 
overcapitalized, the water is in 
stock that carries no guaranteed 
dividends instead of bonds, The air- 
lines are not mortgaged today to 
pay for wildcat operation and con- 
struction of a century ago, for 
parallel lines and titanic fights, for 
padded construction costs and all 
the other evils that have marked the 
uneven growth of the rail systems. 

The operators for the most part, 
while preferring to have their busi- 
ness in the hands of an aviation 
commission, feel that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may be the 
next best thing. The question in 
their minds which time can answer 
is this. Where it is recognized that 
the airlines are cutting into the 
business of the railroads is the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission go- 
ing to make rates that will tend to 
throw business to the railroads 
rather than rates that will merely 
be sound business for the airlines? 

















ESPITE the period of chaos 

which followed the air mail 

cancellation of a year ago, our 
airlines carried only a handful 
fewer passengers in 1934 than in 
1933, while they showed substan- 
tial gains in passenger miles flown 
and phenomenal gains in air ex- 
press poundage, which has forged 
steadily ahead all through the de- 
pression. Lines operated by Amer- 
ican companies, domestic and for- 
eign extensions carried 561,370 pas- 
sengers during the calendar year 
1934, according to the Bureau of 
Air Commerce. Air express last 
year totaled 3,449,675 pounds. 


American-operated air passenger | 
lines flew 592,802 miles per accident | 


in the last six months of 1934, The 
miles flown per accident for the 
1933 period were 543,027. 

Passenger miles flown per passen- 
ger fatality in the 1934 period (a 
passenger mile being the equivalent 
of one passenger flown one mile) 
were 26,339,197. 

Of the total number of passengers 
carried in 1934 there were 461,743 
who traveled on the domestic air- 
lines and 99,627 who flew on foreign 
extensions to Latin America and 
Canada. In 1933 the American- 
operated airlines carried 568,940 
passengers and 2,452,812 pounds of 
express. Miles flown by all sched- 
uled operators in 1934 were 48,786,- 
551, as compared with 54,642,545 
flown in 1933. Passenger miles 
flown in 1934 were 225,267,559, while 
for 1933 this figure- was 199,800,079. 

6 36 ny 

HE appointment of Paul Brat- 

tain, aviation executive since 

1924, as general traffic man- 
ager of Eastern Air Lines was an- 
nounced last week by Captain E. V. 
Rickenbacker, general manager of 
America’s third largest air trans- 
port system, whose planes fly 
17,000 miles daily. Mr. Brattain 
said that Goodrich Murphy would 
be Northern divisional traffic man- 
ager at New York and John K. Ott- 
ley Southern’ divisional traffic 
manager at Atlanta. 

One of the most experienced 
pilots and aviation engineers in the 
country, Edmund T. Allen, also is 
now associated with E. A. I. as chief 
engineer, Captain Rickenbacker 
said. There is hardly a gection of 
the United States that has not 
known ‘‘Eddie’”’ Allen since he en- 
tered the Army Air Service in 1917. 
His experience ranges from testing 
army planes and British planes 
during the World War to flying 
night mail transcontinental sched- 
ules for the Postoffice Department 
on the Cheyenne-Oakland division, 
and in the last two years as con- 





“CONTACT” 


By REGINALD M. CLEVELAND 





engineer for 
Northrup, Lockheed, Curtiss- 
Wright, Chance-Vought, General 
Aviation, Stearman, TWA and Pan- 
American Airways. 


Don C. McRae, who assisted in 
developing the first point-to-point 
communication for a commercial 
airline in 1926, has joined the line 
as chief communications engineer. 
In 1928 and 1929 Mr. McRae en- 
gineered, under Herbert Hoover 
Jr., the first experimental two-way 
voice sets of Western Air Express 
for planes and ground stations. y 
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TANDARD colors for the iden- 
tification of the operating parts 
of airplane equipment are being 

used with satisfaction by the en- 
tire German airplane industry, ac- 
cording to a letter received by the 
American Standards Association 
from the standards committee on 
aeronautics, working under the 


sulting Douglas, 


procedure of the German national | 
standardizing body (Deutscher Nor- | 


menausschuss), The standard colors 
are considered to be an important 
safety device because of the great 
number of pilots who frequently 
change planes, so that familiarity 
with the location of controls and 
equipment is important. The stand- 
ards, which are also being ac- 
cepted by other European coun- 
tries, are: Red, to be used for 
handles, handwheels, &c., of fire 
extinguishers, fire alarms, short- 
circuit switches; green, for temper- 
ature regulator .for cooling water; 
yellow, for .nrottles; brown, for 
temperature regulator for lubricat- 
ing oil; black, for ignition levers. 
.. 2: 

OR clubs, schools and individ- 
HK uals interested in building sail- 

planes, the Bowlus-du Pont 
Sailplane Company of Wilmington, 
Del., announced last week that it 
was making available drawings of 
the Albatross II, which now holds 
the American soaring records for 
both distance and altitude. This is 
the graceful, high-performance type 
with which Richard C. du Pont set 
both records last July. The draw- 
ings comprise a detailed approved 
type certificate set. 
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HE Standard Oil Company of 

New Jersey has purchased a 

new Douglas-Dolphin amphib- 
ian airplane, which it will add to 
its fleet. The new ship, powered 
with two Wasp engines, is an eight- 
place cabin type. It will be flown 
some time this month from the fac- 
tory at Santa Monica, Calif., to 
New Orleans and thence to Newark 


Airport, where it will be housed in. 


the company’s hangar. 





NAV Y’S 


BIGGEST FLYING BOAT 





associated Press Photo. 


The XP2H-1, the Navy’s 112-Foot Hall Aluminum Patrol Bomber, 
Powered With Four Conqueror Engines, Recently Made a Successful 
Non-Stop Cruise From Norfolk to the Canal Zone, 











BIG PLANES 
FOR ITALY 


Five Transports to Cruise 
At 200 Miles Follow 
American Practice 


ETAILS concerning Italy's 
latest entries in the field of 
commercial aviation reached 
this country last week. Five 

planes are now under construction 
for Aviolinea for operation between 
Milan and Berlin and on the Rome- 
Paris-London route. These are 
eighteen-passenger, low-wing mono- 
planes, much like the Douglas in 
line and very completely stream- 
lined, Powered with two Fiat A-59R 
motors, produced in Italy under the 
Hornet license, the planes are de- 
signed to show a top speed at 6,500 
feet of 215 miles an hour and a 
cruising speed, at 75 per cent 
power, of 200 miles an hour. 

The engines, which are rated at 
800 horsepower each at 6,500 feet, 
drive through 5 to 8 reduction gear 
two Hamilton controllable pitch 
propellers of American make. The 
empty weight of the plane is about 
1,200 pounds and the gross weight 
about 17,600. The span is 80 feet, 
the length 65 feet, and the cabin 
dimensions 27 feet by 6 feet by 6 
feet 6 inches. The interior arrange- 
ment provides nine chairs on each 
side of a central aisle. 

The planes’ ceiling on both en- 
gines is calculated at 24,000 feet and 
on one at 8,500. Landing speed is 
58 miles an hour, with split trailing 
edge flaps. These flaps depart from 
the conventional construction in 
that they are in two sections and 
the ailerons can change their angle 
while still keeping their, differential 
action. They work together with 
the flaps, a plan which is said to 
make for full lateral control even 
at practically stalling speed. The 
planes have retractable landing 
gear controlled by both electrical 





‘and mechanical means. 


Unconventional Structure. 

Structurally there are a number 
of features of interest about these 
new planes. The fuselage is of full 
monocoque metal construction, with 
flat sides and bottom and a rounded 
roof. The wings have three spars 
of steel tubing, which are riveted, 
rather than welded, and are said to 
be extremely stiff, especially tor- 
sionally. The leading portion of the 
wing and back to the third spar is 
covered with very thin duralumin 
skin, and the rest of the wing and 
all of the control surfaces are fab- 
ric-covered. 

The cabins 
proofed by 


sound- 
Sperry method, 


have been 
the 


| using about ten pounds of sound- 
proofing material 


per passenger, 
and the decibel count is expected to 
be extremely low. 
ments for ventilating and heating 


are the same as those employed in| 


the Douglas DC-2, but the heating 
medium is hot air and not steam. 
The planes are equipped with gyro- 
pilots. 


American Practice Followed. 

The engineer in charge of con- 
struction of these speedy modern 
transports is Dr. G. Gabrielli, who 
is a graduate of Turin and received 
his doctor’s degree in Aachen, 
whence came also Dr. Th. von Kar- 
man, now of the Californin Institute 
of Technology. Dr. Gabrielli, who 
teaches aerodynamics in _ Italy, 
visited the United States two years 
ago. His admiration for American 
practice in aircraft design has led 
to the adoption of a number of 
standard American-construction de- 
tails such as self-tapping screws, 
elastic stop nuts, &c. 

These big planes, together with 
other low-wing transports under 
construction in French and German 
factories, may be expected this year 
to step up European cruising speeds 
to a point much more nearly in 
line with those to which America 
has become accustomed. Other 
steps in the Italian civil airplane 
modernization program include in- 
teresting Savoia-Marchetti trans- 
ports with engines streamlined into 
the wing and very completely 
cowled. 


AIR TRIPS GROW LONGER 


IR travelers from this city are 
taking longer trips than ever 
before. The length of the av- 

erage flight is more than double 
what it was five years ago, V. P. 
Conroy, district traffic manager of 
United Air Lines, said last -week. 














Lieutenant Commander Paul E. 
Gillespie, Director and Chief 
Instructor. 


ht training now for Sport 
career at world Renowned 
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Start your nig 
or Professiona 
Roosevelt Aviation School, backed by eight 
consecutive years and some 30, hours’ 
successful instructional operations, under 
personal direction of Paul E. Gillespie, over- 
seas war pilot, famous instructor for mod- 
ern U. 8S. Navy, air mail pilot and in- 
structor of mai! pilots in instrument flying. 
Write for details, Booklet T. State course 
preference. Visit 


ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL 
MINEOLA _ NEW YORK 


UNITED AIRCRAFT 


CORPORATION 
East Hartford, Connecticut 
A Group of Six Companies Actively 


Engaged in the Development 
of onan 











Chance Vought Corporation 
Sikorsky Aircraft Corporation 
The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 
Hamilton Standard Propeller Co. 
United Aircraft Exports Corporation 
The United Airports 





of Connecticut, Incorporated 
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17 DAYS 
JAMAICAs.w.:. 








COLOMBIAso.am. 
PANAMA CANAL 


Every Saturday: A popular cruise-favor- 
ite—visiting Kingston, Jamaica, B. W.1., 
Cristobal, Canal Zone and three ports in 
old-world Colombia, South America 
Cartagena,PuertoColombia(Barranquilla) 
ond Santa Marta. Optional shore trips. 


18 DAYS ... $165 


Also 
ALL-EXPENSE HAVANA TOUR—10 days, 
$115. Every Thursday. 
accommodations and three shore trips. 


ALL-EXPENSE JAMAICA TOUR—1) days, 
$125. Every Saturday. Including accom- 
modations at Myrtle Bank Hotel and sight- 
seeing. (13 days including call at Havana 
with sightseeing $145 Sailing Thursdays). 


WEST INDIES | 
peepee 


and SOUTH AMERICA | 


These Rates in Effect March 28 


HAVANA JAMAICA, s.w.:. |: 
PANAMA CANAL, COSTARICA 


Every Thursday: leisurely visits in each 
picturesque port. Ample time to inspec? 
Panama Canal. Opportunity for thrilling 
rail trip from Port Limon to San Jose, 
Costa Rica's mountain capital. 


$175 





Including hotel 





SA 


To live like a guest aboard a gleaming white liner 
as you cruise through brilliant, Southern waters. To 
view the tropics under the escort of veteran staffs. To 
travel with people whose company is a genuine 
pleasure. That is what a “Guest Cruise” means. If 
means, too, all outside staterooms, outdoor swimming 
pools, dance orchestras, mechanical ventilation—all 
the comforts to make tropical cruising a delight—as 
well as the informal, personal type of service so care- 
fully maintained for your enjoyment as a guest of the 


Great White Fleet, 











APRIL 


Special 
EASTER 
CRUISES 


NOON 





11 


APRIL 13 ana 20 





10-DAYS — ALL-EXPENSE = 15 
HAVANA CRUISE up 
13-DAYS —ALL-EXPENSE $ 1 45 

| HAVANA-JAMAICA CRUISE up 


11-DAYS — ALL-EXPENSE $195 
JAMAICA CRUISE up 


Including hotel accommodations and sightseeing 








Sailings from New York. No passports required. Superior 
accommodations only slightly higher. 








Apply any Authorized Travel 
Agent or United Fruit Com- 
pany, Pier 3, North River 
(WHitehall 4-1880) or 332 
Fifth Avenue, at 33rd‘ Street, 
(LAckawanne 46678) New 
York City. 
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President Liners are the largest fleet in the coast-to-coast 
service. They sail every week from New York to California 
and every other week from California to New York. 
And though President Liners offer every luxury and 
convenience, their First Class fare is lowest of any: $150 to 
California ($120 Tourist)! Low fares for complete Round 
America Tours, one way ship and one way rail, are $240 
First Class and $210 Tourist. Or go by ship and plane. 
Also a 25% reduction applies on all-water roundtrips. 





President Liners are big, steady-riding ships. Every 
stateroom is outside and surprisingly roomy, with luxuri- 
ous twin beds. There is an outdoor swimming pool on 
every one of these liners. Your fellow passengers are in- 
teresting people bound to and from the earth’s far places. 
They bring the flavor of real world travel to this short 
cruise between New York and California. 

For information and reservations, see your travel agent 


(his services are free), or see... 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 


604 Fifth Avenue or 29 Broadway, New York + Telephone BRyant 9-5900 








EUROPE countries $225 


11 Country Tour $395. Book 84 All Expense 
Tours Sent Free. 31,000 Satisfied Clients. 
LLEN TRAVEL SERVICE, 


154 Boylston S8t., Boston. 


EUROPE tilintvn: $1443; 








For Tourists, Teachers, Students. Bkit. “E”’ eee 
AN AVEL SERVICE 
421 7th Ave., N. ¥. (338d). CHickering 4-2345 





Make Reservations Now f 
IRELAND & GREAT BRITAIN 
Steamship Tickets on All Lines 
CRUISES TO BERMUDA AND 
WEST INDIES 
American Travel Exchange, 100-108 West 42d St., 
New York, near 6th Ave. Wisconsin 7-7481-2 


Japan and Chiffa by N. Y. K. Line 


By large and fast motor liners to Orient from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver. | 
25 Broadway, or leading tourist agents. 





MODERATE RATES 


Luxurious Ships from WNew 
York Threughout the Year. 
4 State St. Tel. BO. Gr. 89-5150 


Spain 


SPANISH TRANSATLANTIO LINE, 








EasterTrips-Cruises 
«x We represent all ! No service fee. « 
Write, call or phone for Composite List ‘‘H.*’ 
\ IDEAL TOURS, 421 7th Ave., 33d. CH4-2345 | 





EASTER & 

GAY werxexp CRUISES 
For Information Call or Write 
International Express Co. Travel rr ae 

1775 Broadway, N. ¥. ClIrecle 7- 


—— 





Easter Tours 845 U 
4to 10 Days = Expenses 
NORTH AMER, saves 3 ag 
249 West 34th St. 4-3453-4 





AUTOMOBILES 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
AND HOLY LAND 


Our “GATEWAY” series of brilliant tours ii 

was created for those whe demand better & 

class "= with economy—many routed 
e 





Mediterranean using the 


. These tours 
are arranged in two groups—“‘Luxury’’ & 


“Economy.” 
A specimen of one of our 


specials: Gateway Escorted All 
Expense Tours leave on M. V. 
Saturnia July 3—cruising Medi- 
terranean plus Italy, Switzer- 
land, Paris, London—de luxe ho- 
tels with private bath and pri- 
vate car sightseeing—35 days, 
**Luxury’’ series cost $560—same 
itinerary ‘‘Economy”’ series, first 
class hotels, 43 days, cost $494. 


Tourist class on steamers included 
in rates. No ups—no extras. 


Before deciding on Europe 
be sure and write us for # 
our Gateway Booklet that 
illustrates these exclusive 
tours with itineraries 
and rates. 

50 Years Specializing 

in European Travel 


Simmons Tours 


1350 Broadway (36th S?.) Wis. 7-0030 
FSosTton OFrice PHILA. Orrsce 
80 BOYLSTON ST 1700 WALNUT ST 


Or Your Own Agent 
































Easter Time 


“aS represents all lines and will 
cheerfully arrange all details without cost. 
A FEW ALL-EX — TRIPS 

5 te Boat 
. 10. —— ves 
. 11.Coa 
= netterdun “a 
. 13. Volendam .. 
. '3.Corinthia .. Nassau 
. 15.Georgic .... Bermuda 
. 16.Kungsholm . Nass.-Bermuda 
- 16.Oriente .... Havana 
. 18. Lafayette ..Ber.-Nassau .. 7 
. 19.Acadia ..,. Bermuda 
. 19. Manhattan 
. 19.Columbia 


Days From 


ioe 
.. Nassau, Havana 
d Bermuda 9 





Ask for special Easter Folders 


ROUND TRIP STEAMER 
up 


; urness Bermuda Line 
$10.00 highes for Rooms & Bath 
The ideal economical vacation 


12 DAYSexrenses °82 


Includes first-class steamship accommo- 
dations, room and all meals at a good 
moderate grade hotel.Short or 
longer trips on application. 
Our new Bermuda Bkit, explains 


$? 
TO WEAR — SEE? 

WHAT TO DO AND TIP? 

—SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Se reer eee — — = bd 
A 


Simmons Tou urs | 


| 1350 Broadway (36th St.) New York] 


-Califo VOYAGE rnia- 


VAGABONDING aa Ay LESS 
THAN $3.00 PE 
) One ‘Clase Only 


mitee 5B] 90 Orie Rove 
Simmons Tours 


om Be 
General Eastern Agents for NELSON LINE 
1350 ey 4 (36th St.) — 7-0030 
———== OR YOUR OWN AGE SSS! 
SIMMONS TOURS, INC. 
1350 Broadway, New York. 
Please send literature on trip to 
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an 110.00 
AND MANY OTHER CRUISES : 























sawesHORING S 
i373] CRUISES 


MEDITERRANEAN 
The Scholar’s Vacation Cruise 


completely covering the “Cradle ox. 
Civilization.” 17 countries and islands. 
By specially chartered tropical cruiser 
S.S. SLAMAT, borrowed from its reg- 
ular Netherlands -Java service for our 
summer cruise. One class only; shore 
trips included; special educational 
features. From Southampton July 
2ist; returning to Southampton 
August 28th. Personally directed by _ 
James W. Boring. Rates $450 up. 


NORTH CAPE 


The season’s de luxe trip! Sails June 
19th $.S. MANHATTAN; to the 
North Cape and Midnight Sun Land 
on the luxurious cruising yacht 
STELLA POLARIS; return to America 
on the mighty AQUITANIA. Highest 
class accommodations on seaand land; 
a week each in London and Paris— 
and continue to Eastern and Central 
Europe if you wish. All-inclusive rate 
$825 up including land excursions 
and expenses, 


EUROPE 
‘James Boring’s “Small Party Cruises” 
overland through Europe, offer a se- 
lection of 34 distinct itineraries, with 
wide variation in rate,ship,sailing date. 
Apply for descriptive literature 
to your travel agent or 


JAMES BORING CO. iwc 
642 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
ELdorado 5-6670 











a All Exvense 
sat PERSONALLY ESCORTED 
FDELUXE TOURS 
OL’ VIRGINIA 
3 Days—$28.50 


Leave April {9th and 25th; train and 

steamer to Norfolk; motor thru pictur- 
ia esque irginia sceing Williamsburg, 
mee 6Yorktown, Jamestown, Annapolis, etc. 
Everything included. 


FLORIDA 
10 Days—$90.00 


Two tours, leaving April 19th, of ex- 

ceptional value. Both tours by train 

to Jacksonville, motor along scenic 

, Florida East Coast to Miami. visiting 

wees St. Augustine, Daytona Beach, Palm 

wm «6Beach, etc. Five days at smart Miami 
memes Beach hotel with its private beach. 

me Secon] tour includes Florida West 

= Coast—Fort Myers. Sarasota, St. 

= Petersburg, Lake Wales, Bok Tower, 

Orlando. Rate $105, 


Rates include all rail and motor 

transportation, rooms with private bath 

at finest hotels, transfers, sightseeing 
m trips, all meals (except lunches and 
oe <dlinners at Miami). 


Call or write for descriptive 
folder 


fe UNION TOURS 
#261 Sth Ave at 29th St., N.Y 
Some! TRAVEL BUREAU 
6@ WEST SIDE TRUST CO. 
59 Springtield Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 














ALIFORNIA 


VIA PANAMA 


Includes Berth, Meals and Traas- 
portation fer 28 days of sailing on 
— liners. Ask your agent, or 








MOTORISTS ON THE ROAD—AUTOMOBILES IN THE NEWS 





GET READY 
FOR SPRING 


Cars Now Need Seasonal 





Adjustments to Give 
Efficient Service 


By WILLIAM ULLMAN. 
HE automobile of today does 
not need such an extensive 
Spring overhauling as its 
predecessor of some years 
ago, but seasonal inspection and 
conditioning are still necessary if a 
car is to give efficient service and 
escape damage to its parts under 
changed weather conditions. 

The cooling. system requires first 
attention in the Spring. Motorists 
who have used alcohol as an anti- 
freeze may assume that evapora- 
tion will take care of its elimina- 
tion and that nothing else is neces- 
sary. The first part of the as- 
sumption is correct, but the latter 
is not. The users of non-volatile 
anti-freeze mixtures may believe 
that they can be left in cooling sys- 
tems during the warmer weather 
without harm, but this assumption 
also is only partly true. 

The fact is that any cooling sys- 
tem at the end of a long, hard 
Winter needs cleansing, a thorough 
cleansing. It is likely to be full of 
scale, which tends to insulate heat 
within the engine. The remedy is 
not merely a draining of the sys- 
tem, but a scouring and flushing. 
The old-fashioned sal-soda solution 
is still satisfactory. It, or one of 
the prepared cleansers, should be 
put into the system and the engine 
should then be run for ten minutes 
in order to make the solution circu- 
late thoroughly. It is well to re- 
peat the flushing procedure at least 
once and oftener if the drainings 
continue to show rust and discolor- 
ation. 








The Cooling System. 


If the hose connections were not 
examined when the anti-freeze was 
added to the system last «all, they 
should be checked at this season. 
The coming warm weather will 
place heavy demands upon the en- 
gine’s capacity to keep itself cool. 
Water leaks mean diminished effi- 
ciency. They constitute a constant 
annoyance for which new hose con- 
nections are an inexpensive rem- 
edy. 

Gasoline mileage will improve 
with the change in season, but the 
informed car owner will not let this 
circumstance keep him from going 
in search of still greater improve- 
ment. It may be obtained in one 
way by having the valves adjusted, 
in another, by a leaner carburetor 
mixture. Neither of the required 
adjustments is expensive. 

Having carbon cleaned and valves 
ground contributes not only to per- 
formance efficiency but also to 
economy. This is by no means so 
common a requirement today as it 
was some years ago, but no car 
can go indefinitely without having 
this form of attention. 

The new emphasis being placed 
upon the wisdom of using a lighter 
oil in the engine shoule not be al- 
lowed to confuse the car owner. 
The lighter grade now being recom- 
mended for warm weather use is 
not quite so light as that suggested 
for Winter. 

In connection with a change in 





ONE OF NEW 





YORK’S OFFERINGS TO TOURISTS 











consumption, research has shown 
that too heavy an oil reduces gaso- 
line mileage. It is well worth the 
time and trouble involved to find 
out what springtime lubricants the 
automobile and petroleum people 
specifically recommend for your car. 


subject have been modified lately. 
The lubricants in your transmis- 
sion and differential should also be 
changed now ff you changed to 
Winter grades several months ago. 
These more complicated and more 
expensive units are much more sus- 
ceptible to damage and high repair 
costs if lubrication recommenda- 
tions are not followed with more 
literalness than many motorists 
have manifested in the past. 


For Safety’s Sake. 


The average motorist drives more 
and faster miles when warm 
weather comes,:-and this makes it 
important to check a car for safety. 
In this, brakes come first. They 


relining. 

Also, in the check-up of safety, 
tires demand attention. They are 
coming into the season of hardest 
wear because heat remains one of 
rubber’s greatest enemies. The 
combination of higher atmospheric 
temperature and faster driving puts 
a severe strain on them. Spring is 
the logical season to consider re- 
placement. 

Before getting away from the 
wheels the car owner should have 
bearing adjustments and the align- 
ment of front wheels’ checked.. 
Tire damage and difficult steering 
result from neglect of these par- 
ticulars. 

A general tightening up of the 
chassis and body is also advisable 





the crankcase lubricant, the car 


at this time. 





IN THE WEEK’S REPORTS 





ASOLINE consumption in the 
United States in 1934 amounted 
to 16,617,050,000 gallons, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures pre- 
pared by the American Petroleum 
Institute. This is within less than 
5,000,000 gallons of the all-time high 
for consumption established in 1931, 
when 16,621,104,000 gallons were 
used. 
There was an increase of 1,178,- 
726,000 gallons, or 7.63 per cent, over 
the consumption of 1933. Every 
State in the Union showed an in- 
crease, but the District of Columbia 
recorded a drop. 
Baird H. Markham, director of 
the American Petroleum Industries 
Committee of the Institute, attrib- 
utes a part of the recorded rise to 
better gas tax enforcement. Only 
the gasoline taxed is recorded. 
New York motorists consumed 
more gasoline than those of any 
other State, a total of 1,577,019,000 
gallons. The next largest amounts 
of gasoline were consumed in Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania and Illinois. 


Push New Greenwood Lake Road. 
HIGHWAY along the eastern 
shore of eight-mile-long Green- 
wood Lake would prove of 
benefit to motorists as well as to 
resorts of the section, it was the 
consensus of a group of representa- 
tives of Passaic County organiza- 
tions who recently made an inspec- 
tion tour of the region. At present 
a paved highway runs along the 
western shore of Greenwood Lake, 
but automobile travel along the 
eastern shore is possible only for 
short stretches at the southern end, 
in New Jersey, and at the northern 
end, in New York. Application has 
been made for removal of the old 
railroad line to make possible the 
construction of a continuous high- 
way along the eastern side of the 
lake. 





Offer Safety Tubes. 
HE Goodyear ‘‘Lifeguard’’ tube 
will be made immediately 
available on all cars in the 
Chrysler line—Chrysler, DeSoto, 
Dodge and Plymouth—it was an- 
nounced last week by B. E. Hutch- 
inson, vice president of the Chrys- 


Bennett Airport in Brooklyn last 
month, is designed to remove the 
danger from a blowout. It consists 
of two tubes, one inside the other, 
with a small vent hole in the inside 
tubg. During inflation air first fills 
this inside tube, and is then forced 
through the vent into the outside 
tube, filling it also. When a blow- 
out occurs, only the air in the outer 
tube is immediately released. Air 
remains in the inside tube long 
enough for the car to be driven off 
the road and brought to a stop. 


Firestone’s ‘‘Ground Grip’’ Tire. 

EVELOPMENT of a new type 
1) of tire, known as ‘‘Ground 

Grip,’’ and specially designed 
for use on unimproved roads likely 
to get muddy and rutted in bad 
weather, is announced by Firestone. 
As the tread design is not bumpy, 
the new tire is said to be satisfac- 
tory also for general highway trav- 
el. It is made in three types, for 
passenger cars, trucks and tractors. 


New Plymouth Model. 

FOUR-DOOR business’ sedan 
has been added to the Plym- 
outh line, it was announced 
last week. It is priced at $570, f. o. b. 
Detroit, and is already in produc- 
tion. The company now has three 

business models and six de luxe, 


General Manager of Dodge. 
PPOINTMENT of William J. 
A O’Neil, formerly factory man- 
ager of the Dodge division of 
Chrysler Motors, to. general man- 
ager has been announced by K. T. 
Keller, president of Dodge. Mr. 
O’Neil has been in the automotive 
field for more than thirty years, 
having been, among others, with 
the Packard and Chrysler organi- 
zations. Mr. Keller formerly held 
the title of general manager, as 
well as president, of Dodge. 


Named Stutz Chief Engineer. 
PPOINTMENT of 8S. A. Jeffries 
A as chief engineer of the Stutz 
Motor Car Company was an- 
nounced last week by Colonel Ea- 
gar S. Gorrell, president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Jeffries will have charge 
of producing both the Stutz passen- 
ger car and the Pak-Age-Car, the 





ler Corporation. 
was demonstrated at the Floyd 
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latter being a commetcial vehicle for 
making house-to-house deliveries. 
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CAR SALES 





Plants Unable to Keep 
Up With Mounting 
Orders—Exports 


By E. Y. WATSON. 
DETROIT. 

HE seasonal rush to buy cars 

is getting out of control, ac- 

cording to reports from auto- 

mobile factories. Due to gen- 
erally improved conditions, car buy- 
ing has set in earlier than it did 
during previous years when the in- 
dustry was battling against the 
slump. 

In spite of operations that are 
being expedited against steadily 
mounting banks of orders, produc- 
tion is running far behind demand 
‘for new cars. The situation with 





= | regard to certain of the more popu- 


|lar makes is such that factory 


my | staffs are meeting in various parts 
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ee | of the country in an effort to hold 


retail dealers who have become re- 
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Fairchild Aeriai Surveys, inc. 


It Is for the Purpose of Drawing Tourists to Such Attractions as This Road Up Whiteface Moun- 
tain in the Adirondacks That Senator Twomey, as Reported Last Week, Is Asking the Legislature to 
Appropriate $100,000 for a Bureau of State Publicity. It Is Expected That the Road, Now Under Con- 
struction, Will Be Opened Early in the Summer. 
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That’s Lake Placid in the Background. 





AT THE WHEEL 


ine JAMES 0. SPEARING— 


Enforcement for What? 
N the subject of traffic laws 
and their-enforcement, Paul 
G. Hoffman, president of 
the Studebaker Corporation, 
presented five dont’s in a paper 
read at the recent meeting of the 
Sixth Annual Greater New York 
Safety Conference. As Mr. Hoff- 
man could not be present, his paper 
was read by Norman G. Shidle, 
executive editor of the S. A. E. 
Journal. The dont’s were: 

Don’t have temporary safety 
drives or rodeos during which 
time every one is arrested for 
everything. 

Don’t have a court system 
where a $2 fine is accompanied by 
half a day’s wait in court.. 

Don’t make technical arrests 
for going one mile per hour over 
an arbitrary speed limit where no 
hazard is involved. 

Don’t make arrests for ‘‘three 
in the front seat’’ when there is 
plenty of room in modern cars. 

Don’t make arrests for revenue 
purposes. 

Mr. Hoffman’s idea seems to be 
of traffic 
laws should be intelligently concen- 
trated on the prevention of acci- 
dents and the movement of traffic. 
If all the police departments and 
courts in the country had the same 
idea, many accidents would be pre- 
vented and traffic arteries would 
not be thrombotically. clogged so 
often. 
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The trouble with much traffic 
law enforcement is that its main 
object seems to be merely occupa- 
tional for policemen and courts, 
rather than intentional for relief 
of congestion and safety. If a 
motorist somewhat exceeding the 
legal speed limit on a broad high- 
way at a light traffic hour is 
stopped by a motor-cycle policeman 
and summoned to court, he doesn't 
feel that he hag dome anything 
wrong. He’s been unlucky, that’s 
all, and he’ll watch more carefully 
for motor-cycle eops the next time. 
The thought of keeping within the 
speed limit merely for the sake of 
being law-abiding never occurs to 
him. 


a 


* x * 


Motorists are so often arrested 
for acts that are technically in vio- 





lation of the law but in no way dan- 


N 
om while, at the same time, so 


many drivers do exceedingly haz- 
ardous things on the road without 
getting caught, that there is a more 
or less general feeling of resent- 
ment and fatalism among the 
owners of automobiles, Each drives 
according te his own judgment and 
inclination, ignoring regulations ex- 
cept when the chances are that he 
will get a ticket. The average mo- 
toring good citizen violates the 
traffic law with no more feeling of 
turpitude than he experienced when 
he violated the recent Prohibition 


Law. 
=. 2 - 


Fortunately, in a number of 
places, enforcement is beginning to 
take on a character calculated to 
win the respect, and even the co- 
operation, of many motorists. Ac- 
cident maps are being made, show- 
ing where the most dangerous spots 
in a city or countryside are and 
what actions by drivers have been 
causing accidents at these spots. 
Then policemen are placed to ar- 
rest motorists committing these 
acts at these particular spots. 

x ag > 

Careful records are kept by some 
police departments to detect acci- 
dent repeaters, the sound theory be- 
ing that a man involved in a suc- 
cession of accidents either drives 
recklessly by habit or is uncon- 
sciously addicted to some driving 
peculiarity that causes accidents. In 
either case, the accident repeater 
can often be reformed by adequate 
punishment or correction of his 


peculiarity. 
= 


Investigation and punishment fol- 
lowing accidents are also being un- 
dertaken in a number of places. In 
nearly every accident somebody is 
definitely to blame.. But the guilty 
person is too rarely blamed by any- 
body except a complainant in a 
civil suit for damages. And if the 
defendant is insured, he has noth- 
ing to worry about. Many a mo- 
torist is heard to remark, following 
an accident, ‘‘It’s all right. I’m in- 
sured.’’ But it isn’t all right, if the 
police are on the job. If they make 
an immediate investigation of the 
accident and arrest the driver who 
caused it, regardless of any civil 
suit that may or may not be 
brought, more reckless’ drivers 
may think of consequences before 
accidents rather than insurance 
after them. There shouldn’t be any 
insurance against arrest. 





MOTORISTS AND 


PEDESTRIANS 


ARE FOUND EQUALLY AT FAULT 





cross a street with traffic signals 

in his favor than it is for him 
to cross with the signals against 
him—but it isn’t entirely safe. In 
Washington, D. C., in 1934, three 
persons were killed and 122 were in- 
jured while crossing streets against 
traffic lights. But two were killed 
and sixty-seven were injured while 
crossing with the lights. It was 
found from these and other records 
that responsibility for fatal acci- 
dents involving pedestrians and au- 
tomobiles was about equally divided 
between those at the wheel and 
those on foot. 

Taking everything into considera- 
tion, M. O. Eldridge, assistant di- 
rector of traffic in Washington, 
thinks that pedestrians, as well as 
automobiles, should be regulated. 
It wouldn’t abolish accidents, but 
it would materially reduce them. 

Mr. Eldridge sets forth the fore- 
going facts and conclusions in an 
article in the March issue of the 
National Safety Council’s publica- 


¥ is safer for a pedestrian to 


‘| tion, Public Safety. He writes: 


‘It is obvious to any one who will 
make a careful study of the subject 
that pedestrian traffic should be 
regulated and protected. When the 
majority of persons who are killed 
and injured in traffic accidents are 
pedestrians, it is’ high time that 
something be done to reduce this 
character of traffic casualties. This 
is true not only in the city of Wash- 
ington, but in all other large cities 
throughout the United States. 

‘‘During the fiscal year of 1934, 75 
per cent of the fatalities in Wash- 
ington, D. C., were pedestrians. 





Walkers were found to be at fault 
in 51 per cent of all these fatal acci- 


«nts. Of the pedestrians who were 
considered to be at fault, 51 per 
cent were crossing the street not at 
crosswalks, while 21 per cent were 
walking and playing in the street. 
Ten per cent were intoxicated, 11 
per cent stepped from _ behind 
par :ed cars without looking and 7 
per cent crossed at controlled inter- 
sections against the signal. 

‘‘Of the drivers of motor vehicles 
who were found to be at fault, 20 
per cent were allegedly driving 
recklessly, 18 per cent were speed- 
ing, 18 per cent failed to exercise 
proper care at intersections, 13 per 
cent failed to exercise proper care 
in approaching pedestrians, and the 
remainder were miscellaneous of- 
fenders 

“A recent pedestrian study in 
Washington made at every signal- 
controlled intersection in the con- 
gested area indicates that 36 per 
cent of the pedestrians crossed, or 
attempted to cross, against the red 
signals. Ort of the total of 664,497 
pedestrians who were checked, 240,- 
611 crossed the street against the 
red signal. 

“During the fiscal year 1934, 
three deaths and 122 personal in- 
juries were sustained by pedestrians 
crossing against the signal, as com- 
pared with two deaths and sixty- 
seven injuries sustained by pedes- 
trians crossing with the signals. In 
the first eleven months of 1934, four 
pedestrians were killed while cross- 
ing against the signal. These fig- 
ures indicate that while signals do 
not afford absolute protection to 
pedestrians at controlled intersec- 
tions, it is3.2 times -.ore dangerous 
to cross against .he signal and 2.6 
times more deadly,” 


models for which orders were 
placed weeks ago. Nearly every 
company in the Michigan area is 
from two to three weeks behind, 
and, as a result, pledges already 
made covering allotments for April 
and May are being revised down- 
ward. 


Production Near Kecord. 


Before there is any let-up in the 
activity, the pace at which fac- 
tories will operate promises to ap- 
proach, if not to equal, seasonal 
levels of 1929, when the all-time top 
was recorded. It will be May be- 
fore any possible taper-off can take 
place, according to advance surveys. 

At a trade assembly held here, 
H. J. Klingler, president of the 
Pontiac Motor Company, talked to 
the press about conditions. His 
plant is producing at the rate of 900 
cars a day, and delivering all new 
jobs it can turn out. 

Queried as to whether or not the 
current market is one of replace- 
ment or represents expansion of 
new car ownership, Mr. Klingler 
said his belief was that it represent- 
ed around 90 per cent replacement. 

To comply with the general agree- 
ment which member companies of 
the Automobile Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation made with the govern- 
ment when the NRA code was re- 
newed recently, the five-day week 
of factory operation is being ad- 
hered to. It is part of the plan 
whereby peak or seasonal periods 
of employment are being avoided 
to keep workers on payrolls as long 
as possible during the year. 


The Export Situation. 


Export officials of factories that 
belong to the Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ Association assembled here 
last week in one of the periodical 
meetings that are being held to pro- 
mote foreign trade. Before them, 
George F. Bauer, who for years has 
acted as the industry’s trade envoy 
abroad, reported progress on recip- 
rocal agreements that are being ne- 
gotiated with seventeen foreign 
countries looking toward relaxed 
tariffs on cars from America. 

Mr. Bauer reported that an un- 
derstanding had been reached by 
the government with -.Belgium 
whereby American models are to 
enter that country on a 15 per cent 
reduction from duties that have 
prevailed in the past. With the 
Belgian arrangement in effect, 
there will be three transoceanic 
countries that have seen fit to 
lower tariff bars on -America’s 
automotive products in return for 
like concessions to them on com- 
modities imported to this country. 
Other countries with which freer 
trade is under negotiation include 
Italy, Sweden, Canada, certain Cen- 
tral-American republics and Haiti. 

The almost prohibitive handicaps 
under which export of cars from 
this country is carried on are shown 
by one regulation that has been en- 
forced by foreign governments. 
This calls for expensive boxing and 
packing of cars for steam shipment 
and adds approximately 13 per cent 





an overseas port. 


Bauer and his associates to have 
this rule modified so that the liners 


can accept unboxed cars. 
Copyright, 1935, by NANA, Inc, 





IMPROVEMENT INDICATED 





J. SHAAR, Detroit 

tor Car Company, likes to be 
held up by freight trains at railroad 
grade crossings. He explains that 
he gets ‘‘a real kick’’ out of being 
thus delayed, 


more business. 

‘‘A couple of years ago,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘I drove home over a cross- 
ing that carries the tracks which 
serve nearly every automobile com- 
pany in Detroit and was seldom 
held up. Nowadays that crossing is 
being blocked more and more fre- 
quently. It doesn’t take any regis- 
tration figures or other statistical 
material to tell me business is get- 
ting better in the automobile in- 
dustry.”’ 

And the Ford Motor Company 
adds to the evidence of increasing 
activity with the report that the 
I ement of railroad freight into 
and out of its River Rouge plant 
last February was greater than in 
any previous month of the com- 
pany’s history. The company found 
it necessary to rent ten locomotives 
to supplement its own fleet of 
twelve in hauling the 30,000 cars 





that were used, 
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Triple Screw 


... 1 erraceCafe.. 








to the cost of a car laid down in| 


An effort is being made by Mr. 





The pride of America’s 


cruise ships 


OLUMBIA 


Sails March 30 to 
KINGSTON-NASSAU- MIAMI 


11 Days *12 


Hundreds of happy Americans have enjoyed the wonders 
of this great cruise ship—hundreds more are eagerly pre- 
paring for real cruise fun when they sail on the Columbia 
March 30. If you haven’t made your reservation—do so NOW! 

This magnificent liner—the greatest under the American flag 
—was built expressly for cruising! She offers all regular cruise 
facilities PLUS many exclusive features and American stand- 
ards! Enjoy the6000 square foot Lido sand beach...two swim- 
ming pools...Turkish bath...shooting range.. 
,..entertainment and a score of other features! 

Kingston, in the West Indies; Nassau, in the Bahamas, and 
Miami will be great fun. Ship is your hotel. Low fare cov- 
ers all necessary shipboard expenses and shore excursions. 
Numerous suites and rooms available with private bath. 
Book now for this thrilling cruise! 


COLUMBIA EASTER CRUISES 


To Bermuda, April 12, 51: 
ship as hotel, $65 up. To Naceati, Miami, Havana, 
April 19, 9 days, $110 up including shore excur- 
sions. EARLY SUMMER CRUISE TO WEST INDIES, in- 
cluding Mexico, June 8, 21 days, 5 ports, $200 up. 


Apply to your travel agent. His services are free. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


Associated with American Merchant, Baltimore Mail and United States Lines. to 
Europe; Panama Pacific service to California; Cruises. 


1 Broadway, N. Y., Digby 4-5800. 601 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., Wickersham 2-3300 


39,935 tons 


(Port Evergiades). 


(up), including 
shore excursions 


.American bar 


; days, 2 ashore with 











EASTER TRIPS 


BERMUDA Special eight and ten 
ours, $95.50 up 


Sailing Gun OF YZ. a 18th and 20th. 
FLORIDA oe De Luxe Tour 
s—departure Apr. 19. 

All a Florida by motor. 

Rate $145. Special coach train tours 
$110. Leaving N. Y.- Apr. 13 & 19. 


NEW ORLEANS New 10-Day Tour 
Apr. 18, visiting Hn ge Savan- 
nah, New Orleans, Atlanta. ate $197. 


OLD SOUTH COUNTRY 2°". 


to Natural Bridge, Luray Caverns. 
Wonderful itinerary. Rate $103. 
GREAT SMOKY MT. NAT’L 
PARK Three tours, leaving Apr. 19th, 

including new Norris Dam, 
Mt. . Mitchell, Mt. Pisgah, Chimney 
Rock, Lake Lure, etc., $129. 


Send for New Easter Tour Folder 





Official Agents All Cruises 


8 West 40th St. 


=Easter & Summer Tours 


PERSONALLY ESCORTED 


SUMMER TRIPS 
ALASKA 


Three tours leaving New York 
June 29th and July 12th. Most 
comprehensive itineraries; ene 
crossing the Arctic Circle. 


CALIFORNIA 
CANADIAN ROCKIES ~ 
Departures June 29th,July 13th & 27th | 
PACIFIC COAST 
NATIONAL PARKS 
Leaving June 29th and July 8nd 
PANAMA CANAL 
CALIFORNIA | 


New Tours, June 29th, from New 
York via S. Pennsylvania. 
Send for new Summer Book 


GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD, Inc. 


(TRAVEL AGENCY ESTAB. 1891) 


Tel. PE. 6-3852 





—_——_ 








Twenty Attractive Escorted Tours 
Comprehensive Itineraries 
Excellent Accommodations 





Special Mediterranean Cruise Tour; 
Motor tour thru the British Isles; 
Unique Swiss Black Forest Tour; 
and numerous other select 
itineraries to choose from. 
Priced from $520 
Request Booklet E-6 








8 WEST 40th STREET 


FUROPE=NORWAY | 


1 NORTH 


3 Covering the best in these north- 


SWEDEN ana DENMARE 
including 
CAPE CRUISE 


FOUR DELIGHTFUL TOURS 








ern countries in a leisurely 
manner. Sailing July 3rd. 


Priced from $650 
Request Booklet N-7 


GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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not because he ap-| 
proves of grade crossings but be- | 
cause more blocked crossings mean | 
more trains and more trains mean | 








all German 


Call or write 


201 EAST 86th STREET 
*SECURITY: 





lo Germany 


“Our GUARANTEED ee 
Marks Travelers Checks, honored aboard 


Germany, save about 35% on your 


ven IN GERMAN TRAVEL 


$100,000.00 deposited with the 
Superintendent of Banks of the State of New York 


() 


steamers and throughout 


maintenance. 
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wee NAN ATI 
cruises 9 


CUBA x 
JAMAICA x 
HONDURAS x 


Mar. 30, Apr. 138, 27, ete.— 
to three fascinating ports: 
Santiago, Cuba; Kingston, 
Jamaica: La Ceiba, Hon- 
duras. On -popular cruise 
steamer. Deck sports, danc- 
ing, etc. All outside rooms. 


13 DAYS 


ALL EXPENSES 
—including 
sightseeing 





No passports. 


|Mar. 23, Apr. 6, 20, ete.—to Kingston and 
La Ceiba. $100 no ‘‘ups.’’ All Expenses. 
Write for Folder 


STANDARD FRUIT and S.S.CO. 
| 21 West St.. New York or Travel Agents 


‘90. 





THE SELECT 1935 TOURS 


35 conducted train and motor tours, $11 
and up per day, using ltuxurious fast 
\iners NORMANDIE, ILE DE FRANCE, 
EUROPA, BREMEN, BERENGARIA, 
MAJESTIC, CHAMPLAIN, BRITANNIC, 
tourist class. 





Special motor and train itineraries for 
private families. 


The best fleet of private cars tn Europe 





Write for Booklet A-2 


EUROPEAN MOTOR TOURS, Inc. 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 


An Organization Managed by European 
Travel Experts 
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NATCHEZ TO HOLD OPEN HOUSE 





Visitors Are to See Its Famous Old Mansions, About Which 
Cling Memories of Days of Wealth and Hospitality 


By ALTON KETCHUM 
NATCHEZ. 

AMOUS old mansions dream- 

ing in the shade of moss- 

hung live oaks will open on 

the last day of March in the 
historic Mississippi River town of 
Natchez, Miss., to welcome visitors 
as they did in the days before the 
guns boomed at Sumter. 

Natchez is off the beaten paths 
of tourist travel; until recent years 
it has been relatively inaccessible. 
Perched on steep bluffs like some 
medieval town along the Rhine, it 
has preserved the atmosphere of 
past generations more nearly invio- 
late than any other part of the 
Deep South. Nowhere else may be 
found such an array of classic man- 
sions to dramatize the past of the 
Cotton Kingdom. 

Rich planters built the score of 
old manors which will be opened to 
the public from March 31 to April 
7. They were filled with such store 
of elegance in furniture, draperies 
and art treasures as even poten- 
tates might have envied. Against 
their sumptuous settings moved the 
pageant of a patrician life, shad- 
owed by lurking catastrophe. 

Past Scenes Re-enacted. 

The week in which Natchez holds 
open house is sponsored by the 
Natchez Garden Club, the plan hav- 
ing originated with Mrs. Balfour 
Miller, herself a representative of 
the Graftons, one of the oldest 
Mississippi families. The belles of 
Natchez, gowned in the crinolines 
of the Sixties, meet their guests at 
the portals of one home after 





iron stairway distinguish The Elms, 
Tradition says it was erected by a 
Spanish governor, Carlos de Grand- 
pre, in 1785. .Everywhere are me- 
mentos of the past—wax flowers, 
petit-point embroideries, old slave 
bells which by their varying tones 
summoned the servants to their du- 
ties.‘ In the garden is a latticed 
eagle-house and a moldering arch- 
way, last vestige of an early Span- 
ish mission. 
Monmouth’s Memories. 

Grand old Monmouth was. the 
home of General John A. Quitman, 
Mexican War hero who first raised 
the Stars and Stripes over Mexico 
City. Monmouth has a gentle, ap- 
pealing sort of ghost—that of a 
young lady who died here of-a 
broken heart some time in the misty 
past. At dusk occasionally her 
carriage drives to the front door, 
but as she lifts her silken skirts to 
step from it, carriage, maiden and 
all vanish into thin air! 

Columned Rosalie is at one end of 
the park on the Bluff, almost on 
the site of Fort Rosalie of the 
French régime, scene of a bloody 
Indian massacre in 1729. Rosalie 
was begun by Peter B. Little in 
1820, after he had married his 13- 
year-old ward and sent her off to 
school in Baltimore. It was finished 
when she returned. One wonders 
how that romance turned out. Jef- 
ferson Davie often dined here; later 
General Grant made Rosalie his 
headquarters. 


Shades of pirates haunt the 


igloomy lower rooms of Spanish 


the last lath was affixed, the last 
nail driven. Longwood has a repu- 
tation for ghostly lights and spec- 
tral wails in the unfinished cham- 
bers. 

The connoisseur lingers long at 
Hope Villa, the beautifully finished 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Balfour Mil- 
ler. According to the Spanish cus- 
tom, it was built so that carriages 
might pass beneath the house. Mrs. 
Miller has restored the old garden 
to its former glory, with hedges of 
boxwood and terraces planted with 
alternate rows of evergteens, ja- 
ponicas, white spireas, tulips, aza- 
leas and old-fashioned white iris. 

All Natchez Is a garden; on every 
side are the red pyrotechnics of 
crepe myrtle, visions of cape jas- 
mine, bridal wreath, sweet alyssum, 
wisteria and cherokee rose hedges. 


The Eventful Fast. 


One is sure to sense a _ subtle 
charm in old Natchez. So much 
has happened here; since the 
French built Fort Rosalie in 1716 
six governments have ruled the 
Natchez country. Above the bluffs 
have flown the Fleur de Lis of 
France, the colors of Spain, the 
flag of the Thirteen Colonies, the 
standard of the State of Mississippi, 
the Stars and Bars of the Con- 
federacy, finally Old Glory. But 
it was after the War of 1812 that 
Natchez entered its golden age. 
The town became the greatest cot- 
ton market in the world. The 
acquisition of wealth seemed almost 
a matter of course. The world was 





scoured for statuary and paintings 
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Earl M. Norman, 


A Famous Old Mansion of Natchez: D’Evereux, the Home of Miss Myra Smith. 





We 


another. Little girls in poke bon- 
nets and pantalettes curtsy grave- 
ly, while gentlemen in broadcloth, 
high stocks and flowered waistcoats 
usher the visitor over the threshold 
of another century. 

Special events are scheduled for 
every evening during the pilgrim- 
age. At the “Ball of a Thousand 
Candles,’’ graceful cotillions are 
Ganced in the mellow light of 
tapers, glinting on silver plate and 
old English china. A _ song: fes- 
tival by a colored choir is always 
a high.spot, and there are pro- 
grams of tableaux to recreate the 
authéntic color of the past. The 
festivities end with plantation 
dances and an old-time barbecue. 
Tours of the mansions are con- 
ducted daily, but guides are not 
necessary, for all the routes are 
plainly marked. 

Those who come to Natchez sense 
a timeless quality about this roman- 
tic little town. One’s impressions 
are tinged with a nostalgia for days 
and manners that are gone; with 
regret that this culture went down 
to ruin.. 

First Governor’s Mansion. 

In the brooding beauty of Glouces- 
ter, a lordly home a mile south of 
the town, is contained the essence 
of this mood. Built about 1800, it 
was the residence of Winthrop Sar- 
gent, first Governor of Mississippi 
Territory. Its vast portico is up- 
held by huge Corinthian columns. 
The doors are remarkable for their 
exquisite fanlights, containing the 
opalescent glass of early days. 
Heavy inner bars were provided for 
protection against Indians and 
marauders. But they were not used 
that evenirg during the Federal 
occupation when the then master 
of the house was called to the door 
and murdered by soldiers. The 
Negroes declare that blood-stains 
often appear on the floors, and that 
a whole train of spectres dwell in 
the adjoining graveyard. 

Unforgetable are the chaste white 
columns of Dunleith, framed in 
greenery. A gray lady in the like- 
ness of one Miss Percy, one-time 
lady-in-waiting at the court of Louis 
Philippe, is Dunleith’s favorite 
ghost. They say that her harp is 
often heard playing wild, woeful 
music late at night, and there are 
those who have heard the silken 
rustle of her skirt on the stair. 
Picturesque Monteigne was the 
home of General William T. Mar- 
tin, who represents Mississippi on 
the Stone Mountain Memorial. 
Federal troops wreaked summary 
vengeance here because of the 
prominence of the owner, destroy- 
ing the furniture and _ stabling 
horses in. the drawing room. 

Not far away is Windy Hill 
Manor, built by Benijah Osmun, a 
Revolutionary soldier who lived to 
regret having given shelter to 
Aaron Burr before the latter’s trial 
for treason under the oaks near 
Jefferson College. 

Low ceilings, huge chimneys, 
hand-wrought iron hinges and an 

















Richmond, and tales of derring-do 
cling to every hand-hewn timber, 
for in early times this low, gray 
home was an outlaw rendezvous. 
The central portion was built by 
Juan San Germaine, King’s Inter- 
preter of Indian Languages, who 
died in 1789. Once beside the 
harpsichord in the living room stood 
Jenny Lind, who sang to its tink- 
ling accompaniment. 


A Confederate Heroine. 


Dainty Ravenna can tell you a 
tale of its mistress, Mrs. Oren Met- 
calfe. During the Civil War she 


Union lines with supplies for the 


hoopskirts. But finally she was ar- 
rested, and the family was expelled 
from Ravenna until the close of the 
war. 

In the glass over the Colonial 
doorway of Greenteaves there is a 
bullet-hole made by a carpet-bag- 
ger who sought to kill George 
Koontz, the owner, during the tur- 
bulent times of reconstruction. The 
house is still furnished as it was in 
the Eighteen Forties. 

The most perfect example of 
Southern Colonial architecture ,in 
all this section is D’Evereux, where 
was given the grandest ball ever 
held in the State, honoring Henry 
Clay, then a Presidential candidate. 
Union ‘soldiers later destroyed the 
famed gardens, with their terraces, 
lake and swans. The commanding 
officer pitched his tent on the very 
spot where the mistress of D’Ever- 
eux had buried her silver, but the 
hiding place was not discovered. 

At Elmscourt a swinging fan, 
relic of slave days, is suspended 
over the dining table. There is a 
charming little box maze at Arling- 
ton—a perfect labyrinth of geomet- 
rical design. Broad  flagstones 
brought as ballast in sailing ships 
from Spain pave the approach to 
Linden. The Tuscan pillars of Mel- 
rose are seen through the ancient 
trunks of giant-like oaks, festooned 
with Spanish moss that trails into 
mirrored reflections in a pool be- 
neath. 


Jefferson Davis’s Bridal. 


At The Briers Jefferson Davis 
was married to Varina Howell in 
1845. Situated on a wildly beautiful 
spot on the steepest bluffs above 
the river, the low, wide-galleried 
home is almost separated from the 
mainland by deep bayous. One ap- 
proaches over a narrow road over- 
hung by grape-vines. The view is 
breathtaking—the long sweep of the 
river, and on the other side the fer- 
tile plains of Concordia Parish, Lou- 
isiana, shimmering in the sunlight. 


Perhaps the saddest home in 
Natchez is octagonal Longwood, 
partially erected when the call to 
arms came in 1861. 
thrown down, carved moldings 
stacked in a corner and brushes 
left by freshly opened cans of paint, 
where they have lain for seventy- 
six years, One can plainly see where 
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Tools were | 





to adorn the plantation homes. 

But the elegance of the planters 
existed cheek by jowl with the un- 
couthness of the frontier. Women 


attired in Parision modes rode in/'§ 
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gigs, along the esplanade on the 
Bluff, while drunken river bullies 
and fought below 


| 
“This hotel life is the best part of our 


Bermuda Vacation! 
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“Why not be consistent, dear, you said the 
same thing about the ‘Queen’ on the way down!”’ , 
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Only these ships have the famous “ 


9-days $95 up. 13 days $123 up. 5 








FURNESS 


pleasure-plan”’ 
costly deck playgrounds, dance decks, tiled pools, cocktail bars, 
ship-to-shore phones. Fine hotels? Furness cruises give you your 
choice of Bermuda’s unrivalled hotels. Low cost! Again—yes! 
o days $56 up. Round trip $60 up. 
And with sailings twice weekly direct to the dock at Hamilton 
you may leave when you please and stay as long as it suits you! 


LEADS THE WAY 
TO BERMUDA ~~ 





WHY thousands choose BERMUDA 
for Spring Vaeation Cruises 


Ask yourself—what are the most desirable things to look for when 
you select a Spring Cruise? Furness provides the answers. Private 
bath? Yes, with every room! Deck sports and entertainment? 


— 


a SS with its 








Be sure to choose a FURNESS ship for your 


EASTER CRUISE 


Be sure to have a room with private bath 
Be sure your ship docks directly at Hamilton 
Sail on the “MONARCH OF BERMUDA” or “QUEEN OF BERMUDA” 
from New York APRIL 18 and APRIL 20 


4 DAYS$60 up « 6 DAYS$74up * SDAYS $88up + 10 DAYS $102 up 


including PRIVATE BATH aboard ship and accommodations at a 
leading Bermuda Hotel (except on 4 day cruise). 


Apply local TRAVEL AGENT or Furness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall 
(where Broadway begins); 565 Fifth Ave., New York. Phone 
BOuwling Green 9-7800. 
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CoLomBiAn , 
CRUISES 


TO 5 GLAMOROUS PORTS IN 
THE WEST INDIES and 
SOUTH AMERICA 


‘ 





‘‘Natchez- Under -the--Hill,’”’ resort | 


for the flatboatmen and desper- 
adoes of the whole valley. 


came the infamous Murrell and. 


other land pirates of the Natchez | 


| 


Here | 


Trace to hatch their schemes of! 


violence. 


murder was a commonplace. 


It is a significant fact that of all 


To| 
, these goings-on Natchez proper was 


Confederates concealed under her | scornfully oblivious. 


The two narrow streets | 


used to slip away through the | were solid rows of gambling hells; 


i 
| 


HE magic isle of Haiti—brilliant 

British-Colonial Jamaica—Colombia, 
South America with its beautiful centuries- 
old cities— Panama, ‘‘Crossroads of the 
| World’’... see these colorful and thrilling 
tropical sonatas on the popular 18-day 
Colombian Line cruise, taking only two 
weeks and an extra weekend, and allowing 
One to two days for sightseeing in each 
country. Or take one of the shorter 11-day 
cruises to Haiti (with stopover) or to Haiti 


and Jamaica. 


the great homes of Natchez, not one | 


was built after the Civil War. Per- 


_ the popular ‘‘PASTORES’’—trim, up-to- 


haps some of the planters foresaw | 
the certainty of their fate—a truce, 
forever to the grandeur that had. 


s0 long been theirs. 
could not compete with the machine, 


or stay the encroachments of the. 


Slave labor) 


| 


| regular tropical service with air-cooled dining 


new economic system it heralded. 


So, true to their old-fashioned con- 
ceptions of what was worth living 
for—and dying for—the planters of 


Natchez went down to their doom) 


gracefully, as became gentlemen. 


When War Came, 


They left for the front with the. WHitehall 4-8000 or 


Light Guard, the Natchez Fencibles, | 


| gation and litera- 


| 


| 


the Adams Troop. Their standards, 


were draped with ribbons of gold; | 
reads: | 
A woman’s' 


on one the ~- inscription 
‘‘Deeds, not words. 
gift—never surrender it.’’ 

they marched down to the steamer 
“the men caught flowers from win- 


Whichever cruise you choose travel on 
the new ‘‘COLOMBIA”’, “‘HAITTI’’ or 


the-minute liners with every facility for 
comfort and pleasure... all outside state- 
rooms amidships, outdoor pools, orches- 
tras, etc. (New ships — the only ships in 





salons). All steamers dock at regular 
ports. No passports required. 








From New York 
every Thursday 


All Expense EASTER CRUISE 


to From Apr 6 


P. M. ee HAITI. ac 
HAITI 


cial call at Cap-Haitien to 
ii DAYS 


For further infor- 


visit San Souci Palace and 
Christophe Citadel (never 

ore visited by large 
cruise ship). Return N. 
Apr. 29, 8:00A. M. Rate i in- 
cludes hotel, meals, all 
sightseeing. 


ture apply Colombian 
Line, 17 Battery 
Place, New York. 


your Travel Agent. 
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dows and balconies and placed them | 


on their bayonets.” 


Those few who straggled back. 


from prison camps and hospitals 
found their slaves gone, their 
estates overgrown and neglected, 
their families in poverty. Many lost 
everything; there were some who 
managed to preserve a few acres 
by renting out parcels to Negroes. 
No longer were the strains of the 
polka and the minuet heard in the 
ballrooms. The difficult business of 
making a living had quieted all that. 


And so for half a century the old | 
homes lay as quietly as castles en-| 


chanted. Only of recent years has 
the charm been broken; only with 
Pilgrimage Week is it released com- 
pletely, and a full measure of for- 
mer loveliness restored. 


GOLD 








HIGHEST PRICES IN| 


100 YEARS 
- M Pi - GOLD BUYING 


SERVICE 
Empire State Building 
Sth Avenue at 34th Street 
Cash for discarded and broken 
jewelry. Cash for Diamonds 


AFRICA 


75 DAYS—*880 


M.S. “CITY OF NEW YORK" 
SAILS MAY Ist 


Sifting for diamonds at Kimberley 
AFRICA—rich in diamonds, gold, opportunity and beauty. 
On this WORLD’S FINEST FAIR WEATHER VOYAGE, 
-you will visit St. Helena, Cape Province, Transvaal, Rho- 
desia, Natal and Trinidad. $880 includes first class accom- 
modations on shipboard, ashore and 31 fascinating days 
‘sight-seeing in Africa. Also regular passage on all 
MONTHLY sailings: direct to Capetown, Port Elizabeth, 
East London, Durban, Lourenco Marques and Beira. 
First Class $348 up; Cabin Class $260 up. 


Consult any travel agent or apply Dept. Y 


AMERICAN SOUTH AFRICAN LINE, ue. 


The Only Direct Route 
WHitehall 4-7460 





26 Beaver Street New York 
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Almost a thousand miles of smooth-water comfort 
before you even reach the sea... picturesque 
shores for two days on your way to Europe! Isn’t 
that a delightfully comfortable and interesting 
way to go? Frequent sailings from Québec: 
Empress of Britain, $220 up; Empress of Aus- 
tralia, $157 up... First Class. From Montreal: 
Duchesses, $149 up; Mont ships, $131 up... 
Cabin Class. Tourist Class on all ships, $188 up, 
round trip, 
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Who Ever Suspected Such a Thing! 


Fast, overnight expresses from New York to 
Montreal ... trains to ship’s side, Québec. 

Special sailings: New York to Cherbourg, South- 
ampton. Empress of Australia,April25 (allclasses), 
Empress of Britain, May 21. First Class only, 
All-expense tours . . . 4 weeks and longer. $297 
and up. Tours for every purse and purpose. 

Get travel-time map, ships’ plans, fare schedules 
from YOUR OWN AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
E.T.Stebbing, 344 Madison Ave., N. Y. VA. 3-6666, 


—— ... VIA ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY: 
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50 ALL-EXPENSE 
TOURS 
MAY TO AUG. 


$295—3$795 


Booklet B 


IREC short and _ convenient 
route with connection to 


Sweden, Denmark, Germany 
for sailings, rates, etc., apply to 














ANY WEEK END 2. GOS.« 
Return Sunday or | 
Back onday. By} 
for 
PROVIDENCE $350 
REGULAR FARES 
30 
Way acual ‘Trip 
Outside room, running water, $1 up (1 or 2 per- 


steamer to Previ- | 
30 Day 
Boston wa; 400 600 
pons), Daily & Sun., Pier 1 11, N.R. (at Liberty St.). 
6 P 


| And + 50 Go Friday or Sat. 
RE 
dence, thenee by bus | 
—- — 
Prov. {2 300 450 
M. Tel. BArclay 7 i- -1800. Orchestra & Dancing. 





/ sprinc Tours 
to EUROPE 


Via the Mediterranean 
SAILING FRBOM BOSTON 
April 26 on 8. 8. ‘*Roma’’ 

May 18 on M. V. 


SUMMER TOURS 


To Europe, South America 
d the Orient 


Descriptive booklets sent on request 


WALTER H. WOODS CO. 


\. 80 Boylston St, Boston WD 


EUROPE $295 


ALL EXPENSE 
First Class Hotels 
Ocean Passage Tourist Class 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL 
Metropelitan Building, Besten, Mass. 





**Saturnia’’ 





APPROX. $5 DAILY Fsssisetiss trise 
. of 12 te 130 Days 
Also Cargo Liner Cruises, Approx. $8 daily. 
Ask for Book “"D,’’ Describes 50 trips fully. 

L TRAMP TRIPS. ine..44 Beaver St..N.Y. BO.9-8850 























VARSITY TOURS - 521 Sth Ave.,N.Y. 


Norwegian Panevien Line 
22 Whitehall Street, New Yor 

















COLONIAL LINE 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
~ NORWAY 
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SAILING * NEW YORK 
JULY 3rd 


‘8. VOLENDAM 


5YO w 


INCLUDING ALL SHORE 
EXCURSIONS 


Madeira, Spain,Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Italy (/Naples,-Rome, Genoa), 
Monaco (Monte Carlo), Balearic 
Isles, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Scotland, Belgium, 
France, England . . . Including 





SOUTH AMERICA ; WEST INDIES 


et. \, SAT. MAR. 30..12 DAYS. . 135. 
Sdiulbesuniee, bests Port au Prince, Haiti; Willemstad,Curacao; St. Thomas, Virgin Isles. 
La Guayra (for Caracas in Andes Mts. & Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, S.A. 


these highlights: 4 day trip to | ae : -S a We / , 
‘ : f ; = ~ Cag ns e e | 
nen ee ony Prom assent ese srontiottnnnrnssseent tachi ssa EE LATCSSOOOCCON TC eee se Only North Cape Cruise Liberal stop-over privileges 


‘Rome, 2 days in Naples, 1 day a ctl sage hy) S : 
in Seville, and ailiae Seniemninn See ii — oe # SAT. M AR. 23 & APR. 3 0 a D AYS : $8750 this summer that includes in Europe at no extra cost. 


side-trips. ee = Spitzbergen and Scotland. Many opt.shore excursions. 
The itinerary is one of the most ee hotel in ports. No bothersome trans- 


exciting ever, covering 3 worlds cere ‘ -= . , 

3 aap. a Shipboocd. oi wees day in Bahamas. The ship is your ferring and unpacking of baggage. 
eV OE » tainment every knot of the way 
’ ...gay dance orchestra...Holland 
Line world-famed first class 
service and cuisine...and the ship, 
the ever-popular Volendam. 


For further information, 
and colorful illustrated literature, 
ask your Travel Agent, or 


- HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


29 Broadway, New York « Phone BOwling Green 9-5600 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


Fj : . ive NASSAU (PARADISE BEACH) ..., $70 BERMUDA—4 DAYS ONLY $75 
Aaalicsiensiutttcaneiedad att a de tt ete APR. 12 & Days, S.S. Rotterdam, 2 Days in Bahamas. APR. 13 S.S. Statendam, Includes 3 Days in Bermuda, 


APR 13 SO. AMERICA & WEST INDIES... $115 
’ 12 Days, S.S. Volendam, 4 ports—2 in S.A. 


APR 19 JAMAICA, HAITI, BERMUDA .. . $110 APR 20 BERMUDA—8 DAYS... ONLY $90 
. 9 Days, S.S. Statendam, Easter in Bermuda. . S.S. Rotterdam, with 4 Days in Bermuda. 








TO ICELAND, SPITZBERGEN, THE FJORDS, 
NORWAY, DENMARK, RUSSIA, FINLAND, 
SWEDEN, SCOTLAND AND HOLLAND 


June 29 - 42 Days - $450 w 


Holland -America §S.S. Rotterdam 


Largest liner to make this cruise from New York 
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Decide Now to Take One of These 


FIVE EASTER SAILINGS 


Make your reservations this week while choice staterooms 
are still available at the low rates. Avoid disappointment! | 





APR. 18 * 7 DAYS + *100. 


at 11 P. M. 


Nassau & BERMUDA 





























A luxurious motorship for 
a 2472 mile cruise-vaca- 
tion. Only 4 days away 
from business. Easter Sun- 


day and evening in the 
Bahamas. Entire day in 
Bermuda. Nearly every 
room with private bath. 


For book “T17”, further information, or reservations Apply to Local Agents 


THE NATIONAL TOURS HOLLAND -AMERICA LINE 
561 Fifth Ave., N.Y., ,;°";, MUrray Hill2-9100 29Broadway,N.Y. BOwling Green 9-5600 


National Tours, BOSTON, 120 Boylston St. « PHILADELPHIA 1634 Walnut St. 


Ask your travel agent for special “Lafayette Easter Cruise Book” or 
write, call in person or phone for book “L 17”. 


NATIONAL TOURS FRENCH LINE 


561 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 19 STATE ST., Bo. 9-7500 
(46th St.) MUrray Hill 2-9100 610 FIFTH AVE., Co. 5-2310 


NATURE HAS SMILED ON SWEDEN 


The friendly arm of the Gulf Stream—Nature's 
heating plant—blends its added warmth into 
Sweden's blisterless summer sunshine. 
































Spend at least a fortnight of continuous day- 
light in beautiful Stockholm or among the charm- 
ing inland routes of Sweden. See its romantic 
castles and picturesque customs in a scenery of 
tranquil beauty. 





The joy of fine living experienced in Swedish 
American liners does not end with the crossing. | — (Cae 
Each day in Sweden assures the same treat. o | ee oe | . Je Sailing 
tf HOLY LAND...EGYPT a LS March 19 


SATURNIA ... MAR. 27 en A glorious cruise in one of the most popular 
S| ae Famous Cosulich Liner with deck of private verandah-suites. FALL RIVER modern motor liners. 
our new :| pation way to haem, Lanee, gen Minions, <i LINE : 
u a me | ee aples, Palermo, Piraeus thens), es, Haifa, Port Said, , - 
LANDS OF SUNLIT NIGHTS” with complete travel @& Be Sentorin. 42 days, 19 Calls $485 - First Class; $275 up, 18 days : 5600 miles $210 Up 
With visits to eleven picturesque and entertaining 
Ss Crm Sn Stonenne Galauiies ger places on the Caribbean and the Spanish Main. 
UMMMECY 7 UISES ney— long the favorite with experi- ’ 
to MEDITERRANEAN..HOLY LAND..EGYPT 
in cooperation with Thos. Cook & Son, Wagon-Lits, Inc. 
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A RARE FESTIVAL OF FLOWi&RS 





Garden Lovers Will Be Greeted by Four Acres of Bloom When 


The Doors of the International Show Are Thrown Open 


By F. F. ROCKWELL. 

OMORROW afternoon’ the 

doors of Grand Central Pal- 

ace will swing open on what 

promises to be the most en- 
thusiastically attended Internation- 
al Flower Show in the long history 
of these gala affairs. 

If the experience of the last few 
seasons means anything, the crowd 
will be pushing impatiently at the 
entrance long before the opening 
hour of 2 o'clock. For the 
Spring flower show has come to 
be one of New York’s greatest 
annual events. It has long since 
ceased to belong in the category of 
mere exhibitions. It has become 
an institution—almost a popular 
celebration. In fact, for more than 
a hundred thousand gardeners and 
flower lovers it is a celebration, for 
it symbolizes, in a very realistic 
way, the beginning of another 
garden year. 

Forerunner of Spring. 


The‘ flower-hungry throngs crowd 
the four immense floors of the 
Grand Central Palace, day and 
night, for a solid week. They know 
that the daffodils and crocuses, the 
gayly colored alpines and the shy 
native blossoms that combine to 
make, for their enchanted gaze, a 
fairyland of flowery gardens, pre- 
cede by only a week or two the 
vernal beauty which in the open 
will be returning to gardens and 
woods and meadows. And so to 
them the great show is in a sense 
but a series of previews, thrown 
upon the silvery screen of imagina- 
tion, to give a hint of what that 
greater and more permanent show, 
about to open for an all-season run, 
holds in store for them. 

But by no means does the great 
show make an emotional appeal 
only, thrilling as it undoubtedly is. 
Without question it is also the most 
complete ‘‘short course in garden- 
ing’’ given anywhere in the world. 
Quite a remarkable percentage of 
visitors bring their notebooks with 
them. Busy pencils are to be seen 
all over the place. 

Diffusing Garden Lore. 


The. various garden club organ- 
izations, however, have taken the 
Jead in staging exhibits and arrang- 
ing demonstrations that are aimed 
specifically at lifting ideals and ex- 
tending sound garden practices. 
These have been so successful dur- 
ing recent years that thousands of 
gardeners, pa-ticularly those who 
are just beginning, look forward 
each Spring to the new information 
they will be able to gain at the 
New York show. 

The exhibition of the Federated 
Garden Clubs of New York, under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Addison 
Strong Pratt, who has conducted 
this phase of the federation’s ac- 
tivities for several years, will be 
staged in a general setting repre- 
senting a courtyard in a Colonial 
mansion, showing the main facade. 
Adjoining it will be a courtyard 
garden. The three feature plant- 
ings will represent sections of 
Southern gardens. The first, seen 
as one enters on the left of the 
exhibit, will be an old New Orleans 
garden, the background an old 
wall. 

There will be also a Charleston 
garden. The background is repro- 
duced from an old garden still in 
existence. The third planting will 
be a Virginia garden, the back- 
ground of which is a well of rose- 
colored brick, with an old wall sun- 
dial dating from 1759. 


to be used in each of these is sig- 
nificant of the material used in 
Colonial times. 





In keeping | 
with the general atmosphere of this’ 
year’s show, the planting material | 


The Horticultural Section staged | 
be | 
’| Northern Hemisphere gardens, will 
The first will | 


in the Courtyard Garden will 
known as the ‘‘Collector’s Corner.’ 
This is in two classes. 
show material grown by amateurs 
and the second material assembled 
by clubs or members with the aid 
of professional growers. This has 
been included in the hope of pro- 
moting the desire for better horti- 
culture. 

The Federated Garden Clubs of 
New Jersey, which last year em- 
ployed the garden’s’ feathered 
friends to add interest to their sec- 
tion of the show, will have a spe- 
cial ‘‘bird booth,’ where those who 
are seeking information concerning 
this phase of gardening and coun- 
try life may go for assistance. Mrs. 
Charles W. Holton, president of the 
New Jersey Federation, will be in 
charge of this booth. 


The main New Jersey garden will 
be of patio design, the purpose of 
which is to demonstrate the fine re- 
sults which can be accomplished in 
pot gardening. Apartment and pent- 
house dwellers will find this display 
particularly interesting and full of 
suggestions as to what may be done 
in roof-top gardening. The horti- 
cultural exhibit consists of an ex- 
tensive collection of South African 


flowers grown from seed by various | 


members of the federation. 
Flower Arrangements. 

Both the New York and the New 
Jersey Federations, as usual, will 
have extensive contests in flower 
arrangements of many different 
types. These arrangements, which 
will be changed daily, cover a wide 
variety in style. The schedules have 
been arranged with a view to stim- 
ulating imagination and inspiring 
originality in an art which now has 
many enthusiastic followers. 

The Garden Club of America has 
planned a series of competitions in 
landscape planting and plant ar- 
rangement adapted to Virginia and 
the Carolinas. In this all kinds of 
Southern plants will be freely used; 
likewise, in the bird and wild- 
flower sanctuaries, Another group 
in this series will be plantings of a 
memorial triangle for a town in 
Virginia, the prize in this case 
being a cup offered in memory of 
the late Ferruccio Vitale, landscape 
architect. 

The interest in South African 
plants is emphasized by the fact 











‘this unusually 








that South African annuals, espe- 
cially those suitable for use in 


be shown in the display staged by 
the New York Botanical Garden. 
In addition to these there will be 
a collection of succulents, those 
hardy and abuse-resisting cousins 
of the cacti, which are suitable for 
desert gardens, green-house culture 
or carefully kept window gardens. 
Bulbous plants, some of them very 
old and others very new, round out 
inte:resting exhibit. 
The general display will be in the 
form of a Southern outdoor garden. 
- An. Educational Exhibit. 

The Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
which last year staged the very 
practical and extremely popular 
pruning demonstration, is this year\ 
presenting another #ducational ex- 
hibit designed to Mlustrate vari- 
ous gardening operations. This is 
planned particularly to be of value 
to the garden novice, It shows such 
elemental garden work as digging 
and trenching; tree, shrub and 
evergreen planting, seed planting, 
thinning, and cultivation. 
such as 


advanced types of work, 


spraying and dusting} grafting, pot-| ing and blue flags flying, and posts | 


ting, supporting and staking plants, 
steep-bank planting and a special 
exhibit of various types of hotbeds, 
including new electrical devices for 
heating. 

But for the crowds who pack the 
main floor this year, as always, 
perhaps the chief agtractions will 
be the colorful and fragrant mas- 
terpieces of the lamdscapists’ art 
and the plant growers’ skill. Few 
of the many thousands who behold 


these beautiful displays have the 


remotest conception of the time, 
effort and expense which go into 
the creation of this floral wonder- 
land. 

Elsewhere in these columns the 
more important of these big ex- 
hibits, staged by private estates 
and by leading commercial con- 
cerns, are described in some de- 
tail. The number af entries for the 
show this year exceeds that for 
any previous season. Some 500 
competitive exhibits are to be 
staged and every square foot of all 
the space on the four floors, total- 
ing four acres, will make its contri- 
bution to the ‘‘wonderland of a 
million blooms.’’ 








A NEW DAFFODIL. ENTERS THE LISTS 





Courtesy Oregon Bulb Farms. 


Orange King Is a Large-Flowered and Brilliant-Cupped Hybrid. 





There | 
will be shown also somewhat more | 











Mattie Edwards Hewitt. 








SPRING’S FLAGS ALOFT 





The New Season With Trumpets Sounding 
Treads Hard on the Heels of Winter 


By L. H. ROBBINS. 
HE flower show, advayce guard 
| of Spring, dashes into town 


| 


with daffodil trumpets sound-| 


a proclamation, 

‘‘Ho! all ye people that shiver in 
Winter’s tyranny, deliverance is 
near! Spring is on the march, just 
over the horizon, to raise the siege! 
Tulips in Washington! 
on Maryland’s eastern shore! 
cuses at Cape May! Hold out a 
bit longer!’”’ 

The thousand suburban Lawn- 
villes around this beleaguered city 
have known the good news for a 
month. In February the grass and 
the creeping ivy were green, as 
snow shovels disclosed. On Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, robins were seen 
in ice-glazed trees, reconnoitering. 

About March 1, a squadron of 
purple grackles zoomed in on a 
south breeze and set up so jolly a 
clatter in the garden hedge that 
the willows immediately ventured 
out in their new furs, while a song 
sparrow on their topmost twig went 
on the air with that old favorite 
song hit of his, ‘‘It Won’t Be Long 
Now.”’ 

* * & 

It won’t, indeed. Though Winter 
Avenue seems endless, Spring Lane 
is just ahead. We shall be turning 
the corner almost any day. The 
Squills and the Snowdrops mark 
it. They have even crept out of the 
lane and down the avenue a little 
way so that no one may miss the 
turning. 

In Spring gardens around that 
corner the annual marvel begins, 
the seeming miracle of a cold, old 
dead world made warm and new 
and living. Bleak and unpromising 
the earth looks, as it must have 
looked in the Mud Age that fol- 
lowed the Ice Age of long ago. But 
the Daffodils have lifted their green 


‘leaf tips to test the temperature, 


the Tulips are pushing the covers 
off, and the heavenly blue Grape 
Hyacinths prepare .to blue-pencil 
old Boreas at the first opportunity 


'—you can see their trim styluses 
'down there among the leaves. 


* * * 


Winter is only a pause as Spring 
gardeners well know. They see 
life set back a few weeks, but dis- 
mayed never and going on like any- 
thing. The Persian Poppies cover 
their bit of frozen ground. with ro- 
settes of eager green on which to 


‘rest their scarlet chalices of June. 


The Hollyhocks have not quit for 
a minute. 

The humble Jacob’s Ladder has 
met reverses, but is still in the rug 
business, thank you. Under the 





Hyacinths | 
Cro-| 


| 


| viting 
imagination’s hand and follow the} 





snowdrifts it has spread new mats 
in preparation for its Spring open- 
ing, and. here and there it has 
pushed up pointed stalk tips that 
will soon be stretching skyward, 
with small lavender angels ascend- 
ing and descending upon them, 

Spurge, Myrtle, Candytuft and 
Daphne may have paled a little in 
the presence of Old Man Zero, but 
haul down their colors? Never! 

o = sf 


The garden,.true, isn’t very in- 


in chilly March; but take 


garden path, and the present drear- 
iness of beds and borders dissolves 
into visions of what will be in the 
happy time ahead. 

In place of this dull patch of 
brown trash, behold a radiant host 
of Lemon Lilies, fragrant as wild 
honey and more golden than the 
sun. These homely roots that 
sprawl half naked to the air con- 
tain the makings of the silken Iris. 

That mound of marsh hay is Win- 
ter quarters for a circus of gay, 
airy, lofty-tumbling Columbines. 
The insignificant bramble yonder in 
its hillock of earth will work magic 
before many weeks. Out of noth- 
ing but dew and sunshine and a bit 
of plant food, it will produce Mar- 
garet McGredy Roses for you, 

. 2: 8@ 

The garden’s call is strong to mil- 
lions of human hearts in the Spring 
and the whys and the wherefores 
are not far to seek. We love beauty. 


We delight in possessing and ar-| 


ranging it. We take pride in our 
handiwork. We like to be admired. 

Moredver, we like something for 
nothing, profits of 1,000 per cent, 
such as gaM@ens yield: We also like 
a hobby that will take us galloping 
over the hills of forgetfulness and 
bring us back again with the con- 
tented feeling that it is a pretty 
good world, after all. 

Best of all the excuses for garden- 
ing, perhaps, 
dren of Mother Earth and like, 
therefore, to play in the soil. And 
where is a better place to play than 
in gardens, which nowadays are as- 
semblies, concentrations, sample 
cases of the loveliest and the best 
that the whole wide earth has to 
offer? 


. &.2 

Yes, it is a joyful moment when 
the Flower Show arrives. Winter 
may. have been a burden and life 
a weariness, but what of that?. Here 
is one more Spring, bringing a 
fresh start, new hope, a sunnier 
outlock. Here is nature’s blessed | 
perennial New Deal. The time has | 
come to put on the good old garden 
shoes and go outdoors and prune 
that rosebush. 








is that we am chil- | 





J. Horace McFarland. 
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KEYNOTE OF THE BIG DISPLAY 





The Show Is Built Around ‘Gardens of the South’ and Their 


Features, From Wild Flowers to Box Borders, Are Shown 


By DOROTHY H. JENKINS. 

WONDERLAND of - lovely 

Spring gardens spreads be- 

fore the visitor at the Spring 

Flower Show as he enters 

the first floor of Grand Central 

Palace. This year, as usual, an en- 

tirely new atmosphere pervades the 

scene, and the gardens are lovelier 

than ever, if such a thing is pos- 
sible. 

The gardens are for the most 
part Spring ones, typical of Amer- 
ican gardening, with emphasis on 
our characteristic Southern gar- 
dens. The space has been so laid 
out as to permit more -gardens to 
be shown than ever before, with 
more aisle space from which to 
view them. The gardens are 
smaller than usual, since it has 
been deemed wise this year, par- 
ticularly in the rock garden classes, 
to arrange displays that will be of 
assistance to the owners of small 
gardens, who come in such num- 
bers to glean planning and plant- 
ing ideas from the work of the ex- 
perts. 


Old Virginia Atmosphere. 


The Southern idea in gardening 
is fostered by the Jeffersonian wall 
that has, been built to curve through 
the unit of gardens at the centre of 
the floor. The serpentine brick 
wall is flanked by gardens on either 
side, with a broad aisle leading 
through it as well as around the 
sides. Seven feet high, the wall is 
copied from an old Virginia garden 
and serves as a fitting background 
for the Southern plantings. 

The two gardens 
one of the two central units. The 
larger is a wildflower garden such 
as might be seen in the South in 
early Spring. Over the wall climbs 
fragrant flowering jasmine in two 
varieties, J. primulinum and J. 
nudiflorum. Hemlock trees of rich 
dark green and flowering dogwood 
form the background. 

In this garden are to be seen 
some eighty varieties of native Vir- 
ginian plants that bloom in early 
Spring. Among the trees at the 
back will be a waterfall tumbling 
into a brook, which will meander 
through the whole garden. 

On the other side of the wall is a 
border garden, also_. typically 
Southern. The entrance to this gar- 
den has been copied from the 











Mount Airy estate on the banks of 
the Rappahannock River in Rich- 
mond County, Va., first settled by 
Colonel John Taylor in 1750. There 
are broad stone steps, flanked with 
carved stone urns on pedestals. 
Around these will be planted ivy. 

The main planting of this smaller 
garden will be tulips, with dwarf 
ones along the wall in front and a 
larger border planting within. 
Magnolia and laurel make a true 
Spring background, behind which 
may be glimpsed the taller dog- 
wood and laurel of the larger gar- 
den. A grilled gate creates the il- 
lusion that this tulip garden leads 
into a large estate. 


Bits of Southern Spring. 

Across the aisle from the Scheep- 
ers garden is that of W. C. Duck- 
ham. This, too, has the atmosphere 
of the South. It i. a predominantly 
blue garden, with a border planting 
of delphinium, in a wealth of blue 
shades, and other perennials. All 
of the varieties used are hardy 
here as well as in the South. The 
garden is semi-formal, with a quiet 
pool set in the lawn about the bor- 
der. 


Bobbink & Atkins have two 
Spring Southern gardens as well 
as a rose garden. There will be a 
typical garden of Jeffersonian days. 
A low boxwood border depicts the 
design of gardens of that period, 
and the planting utilizes the varie- 


| ties then in vogue. The yellow-flow- 
ering laburnum, 
| flowering cherry will contrast their 
|dainty blossoms 
of John T.' 
Scheepers occupy the far end of | 


lilac, dogwood and 


with the deep 
green of holly and the boxwood 
edging. Azaleas, mertensia and 
many smaller flowering plants car- 
ry out the planting design. 

The other Spring garden will be 
quite different, yet still of the 
South. Rhododendron and azaleas 
in many colors and varieties will 
make it a garden of delight. The 
formal rose garden which Bobbink 
& Atkins also will display will be 
in full bloom to show many of the 
finest new varieties of roses, as 
well as the older sorts that have 
stood the test of time. 

Between the two Spring gardens 
described will be the Peter Hender- 
son garden, in which the motif is 
simplicity and the pattern is a Vir- 
ginia garden of Jefferson’s time. A 
reproduction of a gate house built 
by Jefferson on the grounds of the 








A CHARMING ROSE FROM SPAIN 








J. Horace McFarland, 


Mme. Gregoire Straechlin Is Winning Many Admirers, 





University of Virginia is the main 
architectural feature. 


Over avgate in the stone wall 
which adjoins the serpentine wall 
On one side will be trained Chero- 
kee roses loaded with their fragile 
blooms. The shrubs and plants are 
those which would have been found 
in a garden of early days. Crépe 
Myrtle, Glossy Privet, Holly, Haw- 
thorn and Magnolia grandiflora 
are included in the shrubbery, while 
the border planting has Canterbury 
Bells, Foxglove, Dianthus, Valerian, 
Rosemary and many other flowers 
such as were grown by Washington 
and Jefferson. The emerald green 
lawn in front serves as a setting for 
the flower profusion. 


Stumpp & Walter’s garden is 
quite as lovely as these other 
charming Sou ‘ern gardens. The 
temptation is strong to pass through 
the old oaken gate and walk along 
the stepping-stone path, with its, 
border of tulips. The path leads to 
a striking group of Magnolia and 
Azalea calendulacea, framed in a 
row of Hemlock. Two beds of 
splendid Hyacinths edged with box- 
wood complete the centre planting. 


In one corner will be a mass 
planting of Flowering Crab, For- 
sythia and Astilbe, and on the other 
Side a soft background of European 
Larch, silver Birch and Dogwood 
forms a naturalistic setting for 
Rhododendron, Deutzia_ gracilis, 
Primulas and other shade-loving 
plants. It hardly seems possible 
that so many varieties of plants 
could be so successfully displayed 
in such a Hmited area. 


A Glimpse of China. 

The garden of A. Kottmiller will 
be surprisingly different, for this 
expert has chosen to make a Chi- 
nese walled garden. The Chinese 
has no place more private than his 
garden. In one of the four walls of 
this garden are three large moon 
gates through which the Visitor may 
observe the charming vistas within. 


‘Instead of the stretches of lawn 
and gay flower borders cultivated 
by Westerners, the Chinese builds a 
bit of landscape within his walls. 
Mr. Kottmiller has used the idea 
successfully in his rocky garden, 
and planted true Chinese plants, 
many of them familiar to us. 
Camellias, Gardenias and Prim 
roses, as well as clumps of grass, 
appear among the rocks. Forced 
Peach trees and Flowering Crab will 
be seen from one gate, while 
Cedars, tall Bamboo, Pines and 
dwarf evergreens round out the 
tree planting. 

A gay pagoda painted with the 
bright colors of the garden will be 
in one corner. The landscape 
would not be complete without 
water, and there is both a tinkling 
waterfall and a calm lily-planted 
pool. 

An Early Border. 

Four other gardens complete this 
unit around the Jeffersonian wall. 
Daybreak Nurseries have made 
another garden of Spring flowering 
perennials. The planting includes 
many kinds of Anemones, Violas, 
Primulas and Tulips, as well as the 
less commonly grown Ranuncuius 
and Veronica. The wall at the rear 
is planted with ivy, broken with 
flowering shrubs, and in the centre 
is a simple pool with a small statue 
of Aphrodite by R. L. Huntington. 

J. H. Schmidt & Sons have re- 
produced a corner of a Spring gar- 
den, replete with flowering Cher- 
ries, bulbs and perennials. A brick 
path winds through it and around a 
raised pool. 

Turner Brothers have advanced 
the season to June with a garden 
of perennials, including Delphinium. 


Continued on Page Seven, 
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GORGEOUS BLOOMS IN RICH VARU 





DAFFODILS OF NEW TYPES 





Recent Novelties Include Midgets, That 
Bloom in March and Orange Cups 


By JAN DE GRAAFF. 

N various parts of this country 
the daffodils are already bring- 
ing their message of Spring. 
Here in New York, at the In- 

ternational Flower Show, they come 
with the news that the day is not 
far off when they will make their 
appearance in our gardens. 7 


From a position of very little 
significance, daffodils have come 
forward into the limelight during 
the past five years until now they 
occupy a leading place in the inter- 
est of the gardening public. New 
types are being developed, and the 
most recent “hybrids are almost 
startling in. their great variety of 
color and perfection of form. 

The changes in daffodils from 
-year to year are, as a rule, very 
slight, and there is little possibility 
that a new daffodil of this season 
will within a few years be entirely 
surpassed by greatly improved 
varieties. Since the changes are 
small, it takes a discerning eye to 
observe and appreciate them. One 
has to have a keen feeling for har- 
mony of color and line to enjoy the 
full beauty of the new daffodil 
hybrids. 


is taken into consideration. 
are as follows: 

Division 5—Triandrus Hybrids. 

All varieties containing Narcis- 
sus triandrus blood, such as 
Queen of Spain, Agnes Harvey 
and Moonshine. 

Narcissus triandrus, the parent 
of this very interesting division, 
is a very small wild daffodil 
which is found in the mountain 
regions of Spain. Its small white 
flowers are usually borne in 
clusters. 


All daffodils in this division are 
well suited to the rock-garden. 


Division 6—Cyclamineus Hybrids, 

Narcissus cyclamineus is like- 
wise a very small Spanish daffo- 
dil, usually not more than two 
inches tall. Its distinguishing 
character is the curious way in 
which the perianth segments fold 
back against the stem. The cycla- 
mineus hybrids are always small, 


They 
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Why Daffodils Were “Classified.” 


To understand daffodils and ap- 
preciate their fine points it is 
necessary to have at least a slight 
acquaintance with the various types 
now being grown. As early as 1884 
the Royal Horticultural Society of 
England held a conference on 
daffodils, and, whereas at that time 
only some fifty-four varieties out 
of some 600 in existence were found 
worthy of a name, over 6,000 are 
now registered. By 1908 the enor- 
mous increase in the number of 
named varieties, and the crossing 
and intercrossing of the once fairly 
distinct types, necessitated the 
adoption of a classification for 
garden and more especially for 
show purposes. This list was later 
slightly modified, and it is now 
used as the basis for judging daffo- 
dils. 

This, however, is not the only 
purpose served by the Royal Horti- 
. cultural classification. It affords the 


amateur grower guidance in the) 


selection of the types best suited | 
is | 


to his particular purpose. It 
therefore of importance to any one 
at all interested in this lovely 
flower to know the various divisions 
and subdivisions of the genus nar- 
cissus, Narcissus is the botanical 
name for the whole genus; daffodil 
is the English equivalent for this 
word. and these two terms can be 
used interchangeably. A jonquil is, 
however, a distinct type, always 4 
hybrid of the true French Narcissus 
jonquilla. In the official classifica- 
tion of the daffodil the jonquils are 
listed as Division 7, one of the 
eleven divisions that are recognized. 


Distinguishing Characteristics. 


One of the main characteristics 
of all daffodils is the cup, crown or 
trumpet, surrounded by the peri- 
anth, consisting of six segments or 
‘‘netals.’’ The relation of the size 
of the trumpet to the length of 
these perianth segments or petals 
. forms the chief basis for classifica- 
tion. Division 1 contains all flowers 


with a trumpet as long as, or longer 


than, the perianth segments; Divi- 
sion 2, all flowers with trumpets 
longer than one-third the length of 
the perianth segments, but shorter 
than the segments. Division 3 in- 
cludes all daffodils with shorter 
trumpets than those of Division 2. 


There are, however, other char- 
acteristics which are taken into 
account, such as color and deriva- 
tion. These form the basis for other 
classifications. The full classifica- 
tion is as follows: 

Division 1—Trumpet Daffodils. 


Distinguishing characteristics— 
Trumpet as long or longer than 
the perianth segments: (a) Vari- 
eties with yellow trumpets and 
perianth of the same shade or 
lighter (but not white). (b) 
Varieties with white trumpet and 
perianth. (c) “arieties having a 
white or whitish perianth and a 
trumpet colored yellow, lemon, or 
primrose, &c. 


These three groups are com- 
monly called ‘‘yellow trumpets,’’ 
‘“‘white trumpets’’ and ‘“‘bi-colors.’’ 


Division 2—Incomparabilis. 


Distinguishing character — Cup 
or crown not less than one-third 
but less than equal to the length 
of the perianth segments. (a) 
Yellow shades with or without 
red coloring in the cup. (b) Bi- 
color varieties with white or 
whitish perianths and self-yellow, 
red-stained or red cup. 


Division 3—Barrii. 


Distinguishing character — Cup 
or crown less than one-third the 
length of the perianth segments. 
(a) Yellow shades, with or with- 
out red coloring on the cup. (b) 
Bi-color varieties with white or 
whitish perianth and self-yellow, 
red-stained, or red cup. 


Division 4—Leedsil. 


Distinguishing characteristic — 
Perianth white and cup white, 
cream or pale citron, sometimes 
tinged with pink or apricot. (a) 
Cup or crown not less than one- 
third, but less than equal to the 
length of the perianth segments. 
(b) Cup less than one-third the 
length of the perianth segments. 


It is obvious that the above- 
mentioned four divisions can 
easily be recognized. The first 
three—the Trumpet, Incompara- 
bilis, and Barrii—by the length of 
the trumpet or cup, and the 
Leedsii by their light coloring and 
by cups that are always shorter 
than in Division la (the white 
trumpet daffodils). 


The next divisions, from 5 to 
11, are not so easy to recognize, 
since in them the parentage of 
the flower, however far remote, 
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JDAHLIA VARIETIES CHANGE 





Following Trend to More Graceful Forms 
This Versatile Flower Wins New Favor 


By GEORGE FRASER, 
President, American Dahlia Society. 
ASHIONS in flowers change, 
just as in other things, and 
the dahlia is no exception. 
To go no further back than 
the beginning of this century, one 
recalls that the show, or ‘Button 
Ball’ type predominated then. Some 
of the cactus type were beginning 
to force their way to the front, but 
little or no interest was taken in 
them except by a few ‘‘dahlia 
cranks’’ who got a lot of pleasure 
in seeing who could grow ‘the 
most perfect form” in the ball vari- 
eties, or obtain the best incurved 

cactus. 

In the shows of those days the 
flowers were exhibited in milk bot- 
tles, so it was not necessary to have 





Harry G. Healy und Courtesy Oregon Bulb Farms. 


The New Varieties of Daffodils Range in Type From Tiny Wild-Species Hybrids to Hugh Giant Trumpets. Above (Left to Right) Are 
La Vestale, a Graceful’ White Trumpet, Snowsprite a Dainty Double, and the Brilliantly Colored Appleby. 





though larger than the parent. 
They do very well in the rock- 
- garden, and since they flower ex- 





tremely early, they prolong the 
daffodil season by several weeks. 

Division 7—Jonquilla Hybrids. 

These include all varieties ob- 
viously of Jonquilla parentage as 
shown by the distinct foliage, 
which is rounded and not flat, as 
in other daffodils. The flowers 
are bright yellow and borne in 
small clusters on thin, wiry stems. 
All Jonquilla hybrids are very 
fragrant and have unusual lasting 
qualities. While they are usually 
too large for the rock-garden, 
they are unsurpassed for mass 
plantings under trees. 


Division 8—Tazetta (Garden Forms 
and Hybrids). 

This division contains the poetaz 
varieties and the Dutch varicties 
of polyanthus or cluster-flowered 
narcissus. The extremely fra- 
grant flowers, in several colors, 
are borne in large clusters, some- 
times as many as twelve, on 
thick, heavy stems. Since they 





Courtesy Oregon Bulb Farms. 
Triandrus Hybrid Narcissus, 


Queen of Spain, a Favorite 
for Rock Gardens. 








often have a rather stiff appear- 
ance they lend themselves to for- 
mal plantings. 

Division 9—Poeticus Varieties. 

These are hybrids of the poeti- 
cus or ‘‘Poet’s’’ daffodils. The 
perianth is always pure white, 
whiter than in any other daffodil. 
The cups, or ‘‘eyes,’’ very small 
and flat, are yellow with a well-de- 
fined red rim which distinguishes 
them from al! other daffodils. 

Division 10—Double Daffodils. 

This division includes all varie- 
ties with more than the usual 
single row of perianth segments. 
‘‘Doubling’’ may be the result of 
a sudden mutation, when a known 
single daffodil suddenly develops 
more than the usual number of 
petals; or it may be the result of 
systematic breeding. The very 
fine group of doubles to which 
Twink, Indian Chief, Etna, Texas 

- and Moulin Rouge belong are all 
the result of a series of successful 
experimental crosses which flow- 
ered for the first time in 1916. 

Division 11—Various. 

This division includes the true 
wild forms of Narcissus triandrus, 
cyclamineus, Jonquilla, &c. The 
pretty Hoop-petticoat daffodils 
(Narcissus bulbocodium) also be- 
long to this division. All of these 
are excellent for the rock-garden, 
but they are seldom seen at flower 
shows. | 


With the aid of the above list, and 
'a few minutes’ study at a flower 
i show, the amateur will be able to 
| recognize the different types of daf- 
fodils, 





THE ROADSIDE BEAUTIFUL 





By FLORENCE E. LEMMON. 

CROSS the United States to- 

day is spreading a sponta- 

neous movement to improve 

the roadsides of the country. 

It is unaccompanied by bally-hoo, 

paid publicity, overflowing tills. In- 

stead it is the work of volunteer 

| groups aroused to action by the un- 

|sightly and dangerous conditions of 
‘our highways. 

These men and women are band- 
ed together, first, by a realization 
that miscellaneous collections of 
hotdog stands, ramshackle gas 
| stations and garish billboards cre- 
‘ate ‘‘slum_ boulevards,’’ destroy 
scenery and ruin property values. 
| Moreover, these workers for road- 
side improvement contend that bill- 
‘boards increase the dangers on the 
highway. They are advertising de- 
vices designed to attract the atten- 
tion of the motorist. As soon as 
his attention wanders from his im- 
mediate job of driving his car, he 
is a menace to every motorist and 
pedestrian. “Last year automobile 
fatalities reached the staggering to- 
tal of 36,000 killed and 1,000,000 
wounded. 

The Crusaders Are Legion. 

The crusaders for better road- 
sides represent a. cross-section of 
American life. They are members 
of garden clubs, chambers of 
commerce, town planning associa- 
tions, real estate boards, State 
granges, automobile clubs, archi- 
tect’s leagues, nurserymen’s and 
business *women’s organizations. 
Their efforts have been augmented 
by the emergency relief committees 
in many communities. 

In the early days of this cam- 
paign, efforts were scattered and 
directed by individual communi- 
ties. A dump in Tacoma, Wash., 
was transformed into Wakefield 
Park by setting out 1,200 trees, 
1,000 shrubs and 10,000 bulbs. In 
an effort to promote its tourist 
trade the Tompkins County Asso- 
ciation in New York removed 700 
billboards in one Summer. A cham- 
ber of commerce 
put up prizes for the best designed 
wayside stand. 

Now eleven States have estab- 
lished organizations for furthering 
the work. Delaware has set out 
thousands of roses along its high- 
ways. Garden clubs of Virginia 
hope to. have 1,000,000 dogwood 
trees planted by the end of this 
year. Illinois is setting out trees. 
Massachusetts has entered upon a 
five-year program of laurel plant- 
ing. Texas has undertaken to cover 
9,000 miles of roadsides with olean- 
ders, palm and date trees. 


State Landscaping Seen. 


From all the attempts will result, 
inevitably, the creation of State 
landscaping bureaus to develop sys- 
tematic programs that will embrace 
all phases of the question of road- 
side betterment. Already, in Geor- 
gia, the roadside plantings are rec- 
ommended by the State College of 
Agriculture. Ohio has established 
a Landscape Division. For eight 
years Connecticut has had a Bureau 
of Roadside Development. 

Under the direction of Luther M. 
Keith, so much progress has been 
made toward improving the road- 
sides of the Nutmeg State that now 











in New Jersey). 


Organizations in Many States Are Taking 
Up the Fight to Abolish Slum Boulevards 


| it is the leader in the movement, 
although it has no such wonderful 
parkway system as Westchester 
County. Mr. Keith’s plans aré com- 
prehensive and systematic. As soon 
as sketches are made for a new 
piece of construction, the Bureau of 
Roadside Development inspects the 
work, marking all the native ma- 
terial that can be saved and arrang- 
ing to salvage any topsoil for future 
use. 

All indicated trees and shrubs are 
moved to one of the five nurseries 
owned by the department. Here 
they are grown for a couple of 
years under idealized natural con- 
ditions before they are set out to 
complete some other piece of road 
building. This proves to be not only 
an economical procedure, but it in- 
sures a maximum use of the native 
plant material most suitable to the 
region. 

Vines Planted on Slopes. 


Slopes along the Connecticut road- 
ways have been planted with vines, 
sweet ferns and wild flowers to 
prevent washouts and to reduce 
maintenance. Triangles formed by 
the intersections of roads have been 
developed by low plantings of ever- 
greens, always with the idea of 
keeping free vision for motorists. 
Waste areas between traffic lanes 
have been converted into attractive 
bits of landscape. More than 300 
"highway gardens’”’ have been made 
by improving spaces between old 
roadbeds and the new. 

The march of progress is steady 
and ruthless. Auto dumps, Gilapi- 
dated wayside stands and danger- 
ous billboards are giving way, and 
must continue to give way, to road- 


side improvement and beautifica- 
tion. : 





long stems, and on that account 
little or no attention was paid to 
the dahlia as a garden or florist 
flower. But some of the breeders 
began to get interested in other 
types, and there was excitement 
among the growers when the va- 
riety Souvenir de Gustave Doazon, 
a large scarlet decorative type, was 
introduced in 1910. 

This achievement gave a new in- 
centive to dahlia breeders, and it 
was not long before other notable 
varieties appeared. That grand old 
variety, the Millionaire, was intro- 
duced by George L. Stillman at the 
American Dahlia Society show in 
New York in 1915. This was fol- 
lowed by the famous Judge Marean 
creations, and, in 1921 by Jersey 
Beauty, Waite’s world-renowned in- 
troduction. 


Beginning of a New Era. 


The appearance of the dahlia 
shows changed with the coming of 
the large-flowering varieties. Gone 
were the milk bottles and all such 
plebeian containers. Baskets, vases 
and bowls taking their place permit- 
ted the displaying to advantage of 
dahlia blooms on long stems. These 
exhibitions aroused a public interest 
in, and admiration for the dahlia 
all over the country. To quote one 
writer, local dahlia shows ‘‘got 
more people into the gardens” and 
spread more interest in horticulture 

For a time it seemed that in the 
race for ever bigger blooms the 
smaller and more graceful types of 
the dahlia had been forgotten. Few 
growers listed them in their cata- 
logues. However, in Europe they 
were being developed and used for 
garden and bedding purposes, and 
today it looks as if the trend were 
toward these types even in this 
country, 

This does not mean, however, 
that the days of the ‘‘big dahlia’”’ 
are over. On the contrary, there 
are more of them grown than ever 
before, but they are ‘a man’s 
flower.’’ Unquestionably it is the 
feminine influence that is giving 














Emon, 


grown from Sutton 


cup valued at $150. 





See our booth at the Flower Show! 


M ACY’S has more 


than 540 varieties of the famous 


Sutton Seeds 


Make your garden from the same seeds used 


in the Royal English Gardens; you can get 
them at Macy’s, U. S. A. Over 500 varieties 


—many offered here for the first time. 


Ask about the contest on annual flowers 
Macy’s. The grand prize isa sterling silver 


Macy’s ANNUAL GARDEN SALE starts 
Wed., March 27, on Macy’s Fifth Floor 


* MACY’S——-34th Street and Broadway 


seeds purchased at 




















We sell only for cash. Resulting economies including efficiency and 
volume save, we estimate, six per cent. 


We endeavor to have the 


prices of our merchandise reflect this saving, subject to fimitations 


over Which we have no control. 








the more charming and dainty 
types their place in the sun. This 
has been hrought very much to our 
attention during the Fall flower 
shows in’ recent years. At the 
American Dahlia Society show in 
New York last September, the prize 
for the most, outstanding dahlia ex- 
hibit was win by a woman, with a 
beautiful bowl arrangement of sin- 
gle and orchid flowering dahlias. 
In several other shows, vases and 
bowls of srhall dahlias, arranged 
for effect, wim above all other gar- 
den flowers. 

Small-Flowered Types Gaining. 

Our European friends have shown 
us the way im developing and mak- 
ing use of the small-flowered 
dahlias. They employ them exten- 
sively in bedilting and border land- 
scape work int public parks and gar- 
dens, and we, are indebted to them 
for some of tthe finest miniatures, 
and for the bedding-type varieties. 
But our own; growers are now in- 
troducing sonpe splendid new varie- 
ties of these veirious smaller-flowered 
types, so theyre is no reason why 
they should nist be more extensively 
used in the ggardens and parks of 
this country. 

Miniatures fre classified by the 

American Dahlia Society as “all 
dahlias which normally produce 
flowers that ido not exceed three- 
and-one-half inches in diameter, 
pompons exdluded.’’ The minia- 
tures come in many types, just as 
the larger varieties do. 
“The miniatures, pompons, singles 
and other sm4il-flowering types do 
not require s® much room nor so 
fertile a soil as the large-flowering 
dahlias. To doa their best, however, 
they do requine a well-drained soil 
and an open location in the garden. 
No pruning or disbudding is needed 
—merely the removal of the blooms 
as they begin to fade. These types 
are all free-flpwering and give an 
abundance of bloom from July until 
frost kills them. 


Satisfactory Varieties. 

Some of the most satisfactory 
varieties for growing in small gar- 
dens for decoration and for cutting 
are: 

Miniatures: “Baby Royal, a semi- 
cactus, salmon, pink shaded with 
apricot, 2-3 feet high; Nesthakchen, 
semi-cactus, a *pastel shade of buff 
and orange, 2-3 feet; Sanhican’s 
Sweetheart, semi-cactus, a combi- 
nation of peach pink and rose, 2 
feet; Little Jewel, decorative, apple 
blossom pink, 2 feet; Coronne, dec- 
orative, pure ‘white, resémbling a 
gardenia, 2 feet; Jerry, decorative, 
coral red suffused with carmine, 
3-4 feet. 

Pompons: Aimee, orange shaded 
with apricot, v-ry tiny flowers on 
long stems, 24 feet; Bob White, 
creamy white flowers on long 
stems, 2 feet; Darksome, deep 
maroon, free flowering and very 
early, 2% feet; Honey, pale yellow 
with red suffuusions at edges, 2-3 
feet; Little David, deep orange, 2 
feet; Anna Von Schwerin, beauti- 
ful shell pink, with white eye, 2-3 
feet. 

Singles: Newport Wonder, rose 
pink, very artistic, 3-4 feet; Yellow 
Bird, one of the newer yellows, 3 
feet; Scarlet Century, bright scar- 
let, Yree flowering, 4 feet; Purity, 
pure white flowers on good stems, 
4 feet. 

Orchid-Flowering: Beaver, deep 
crimson with white on face of 
petals, 2-3 feet; Etoile de Manoury, 
white with shadings of rose, 2-3 
feet; Polly, yellow with carmine re- 
verse, 2-3 feet. 





OSES 


that will live 
and bloom this year! 


Roses grown within sight of the great Empire State Building. 
Think what it means to have Rose plants that withstand sharp 
Eastern winters; plants that are 2 years old, field-grown, and 
lants that should fairly jump into growth and 
bloom when planted in your garden. 


Choose a Dozen from these Fine Varieties 


low-budded; 


Betty Uprichard. Salmon-pink. 

Dame Edith Helen. - Pure pink. 

Etoile de Hollande. Dark red. 

Jonkheer J.L.Mock. Rose and pink. 

Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria. ite. 

Lady Alice a Flesh-pink. 

Lady Margaret Stewart. Golden 
yellow and red. 

Los Angeles. Salmon-pink. 

Miss Rowena Thom. Fiery rose, 
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New Revised Catalogue 


of Roses, Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Old-fashioned plants—accu- 
rately pictured, truthfully described—mailed on request. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Box A, Rutherford, N. J. 


Mrs. E. P. Thom. Yellow. 

Mrs. Henry Bowles. Brilliant pink. 

Pres. Herbert Hoover. Pink, scarlet, 
and yellow. 

Radiance. Rose-pink., | 

Red Radiance. , 

Rev. F. Page-Roberts. Gold and red. 

Souv. de Claudius Pernet. Yellow. 

Sunburst. Yellow. 





ANY 12 ROSES (your own choice) 
from this list, sent promptly for 
For less than 12 the price is 75 cts. each 


Bobbink & Atkins Specialties include Magnolias, Japanese Cherries, 
Azaleas, Koster’s Blue Spruce, J apanese Yew, 
difficult to secure elsewhere. Visit the Nursery, choose the plants, and take 
them away on our money-saving cash-and-carry plan. 


alismman. Scarlet and yellow. j 


Dogw , other specimens 
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IE YOU WANT A 


— li 


YOU WILL 


cOT?, 
LAWN 
S EED 


At the 22d International Flower Show—Space 
134—North Side of Mezzanine 

FINEST LAWN IN TOWN” 

Time after time this statement is made by users of Scott’s Lawn Seed. 


SCOTT’S LAWN SEED has 
Dr. W. J. Lace of Vandergrift, Pa., says, ‘ 


“THE 
It is true! 


hundred times or more on havi 
in town.” 


okie. LAWN CARE 


is issued re 
securing a beautiful lawn. 


maintenance. 


3582 MAIN ST. 


This is because SCOTT’ 


is carefully selected and free from weeds. 


gularly by SCOTT as an aid toward 
It tells you how to 
combat weeds as well as giving you interesting, 
timely and helpful advice on every phase of lawn 
Secure the latest copy when: you 
visit the Scott Flower Show Exhibit. 
put on the mailing list for future releases. 


0. M. SCOTT AND SONS COMPANY 


hy 


NOT WANT 


Sa EXHIBIT 


produced thousands of them. 
I have been complimented a 
the finest lawn 
S LAWN SEED 
Try it 


e sure to be 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
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Mesembryanthemum 


Se ha “Orin Flor: 


S SS 
WG 


Petunia gee 


LINARIA 


Send $1.00 today by mall 
FREE Catalog 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


Barclay, cagner Church St., New York City 


RARE New 
FLOWERS | 
Regular Catalog Price S185 


These are the new and late introductions with start- 
ling new colors. 
DAHLIA (Unwin Hybrids)—Remarkable new 
strain of bedding Dahlias; bloom profusely 
about 90 days after sowing. 
NICOTIANA (Orange Blossom)—Delightfully 
scented, elegant pure whi 

CALENDULA (Orange Shaggsy)—Long pom, 

deeply fringed. Two-tone color effect. Pkt., 36e¢ 
NASTURTIUM (Double Gleam Hybrids)—Co!l- 

ors never before found in double nasturtiums.Pkt., 98e 
PETUNIA 
very light blue, best strain yet. 
(Excelsior Mixed)—Colors include 
Crimson and Gold, Pink, Mauve, Dark 
and Chamois Rose. 
MESEMBRYANTHEMUM CRINIFLO 

A dwarf daisy for rock garden or edging. 

White tinted with pink and crimson. o 
Cost of these 7 packets, if selected from Catalog, $1.85 


Special “Get-Acquainted” Price for all 7 $1.00 


$400 


You'll be delighted with them. 


Pkt., 36¢ 


te. Pxt., BSc 


(Heavenly Blue), reselected—Sil- 
Pkt., 25¢ 


Blue 
Pkt., 25¢ 
RUM— 


8 6 6 
or call at our store 


lists great variety of Flowers, 


Dept. 102 


Tel, BArclay 17-0040 














22°" INTERNATIONA 


ok VS 


A Million-Bloom 
Now a Real Treat awaits you —food for the soul! 
Four acres of delightful, fragrant gardens — rare, exotic 


plants, table decorations, landscape sculp 


tools, accessories. Hundreds of 
Don’t fail to see thase charming old Southern gardens, 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
MARCH 18T8 to 238D 


OPENS MONDAY 


TWO 


AT 2 P.M. 


Zz 


nderland! 


ture, garden 


rize competitions. 


DAILY THEREAFTER 10 A.M. TO 10.30 P.M. 
Avenue at 46th Street and 247 Park Avenue ~ 


LUNCHEON, TEA, DINNER SERVED IN TEA GARDEN, FOURTH FLOOR 
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FOR THE SMALL GARDEN AND THE VEGETABLE PATCH 





HARDY MUMS 
WIN FAVOR 


New Hybrids Give Them 
Impetus, Especially 
For Small Gardens 


By ALEX CUMMINGS. 


OR many years the hardy 
chrysanthemums have been 
finding their way into an in- 
creasing number of gardens, 

especially into small gardens where 
they had not formerly been grown. 
Within the last year the new hy- 
brids resulting from the introduc- 
tion of additional species 
given a new impetus to the interest | 
in this splendid hardy flower. 

There are two highly important 
essentials in the development of a 
garden chrysanthemum, particular- 
ly for New York and New England. 
First, it must flower not later than 
early October, otherwise the odds 
are against securing a good display 
before severe frosts kill down all 
vegetation. Second, it must be suf- 
ficiently hardy not only to resist 
severe cold, but also to have the 
ability to survive the thawing and 
freezing conditions which are 
equally destructive. 





Earliness was acquired with the/| 


introduction of the type which in- 
cludes the Normandies, yellow and 
pink, Jack Bannister, Provence and 
similar varieties, all of which will 
flower on or before Oct. 1. Hardi- 
ness, however, is notably lacking 
in these sorts, their chance of over- 
wintering being only about ‘‘fifty- 
fifty,’’ even with a favored location 
and adequate protection. 

True, a number of the old stand- 
by sorts of the more decorative 
type, as well as some of the pom- 
pon or button sorts, are as hardy 
as many of the hardy perennials, 
but these are lacking in color bril- 


liancy; also they flower too late to 


become really popular garden sub- 
jects. 


New Blood Solves an Old Problem. 


Breeders of chrysanthemums, al- 
though alert to the need of a great- 
er degree of hardiness, failed to 
make much headway in this direc- 
tion because they confined their ef- 
forts to the ‘‘hortorum’”’ or garden 
varieties. New blood was obviously 
needed, which meant going back 
to a wild species in the almost age- 
old quest for this factor of hardi- 
ness. Two species, both extremely 
hardy, offered possibilities—Chrys- 
anthemum arcticum, which, as the 
name would suggest, is at home 
under Arctic conditions; and the 
more recently introduced Chrysan- 
themum coreanum, a wild daisylike 
type which is found not only in the 
cold mountainous region of Korea, 
but also well up into Siberia. 


Both these species have now been 
bred rather extensively. The re- 
sults have been excellent—and sur- 
prising. The Coreanum species has 
proved the more pliable of the two. 
The new Hybrid Korean Chrysan- 
themums, which are now attracting 
so much attention, were obtained 
by hybridizing the Coreanum spe- 
cies with the hardiest of the avail- 
able garden types. 

As was to be expected, these Hy- 
brids are definitely hardier than the 
older early flowering sorts. The 
surprise, however, lay in the range 
of colors that developed from this 
combination. Pastel tints and 
shades that were new and different 
appeared, and these colors are par- 
ticularly lovely in the dainty single 
type flowers. 


Early Results. 


It is of interest that the first gen- 
eration from this cross were nothing 
that would arouse enthusiasm. The 
flowers, mostly single, were imper- 
fect in form; none were of good 
color; growth was generally irreg- 
ular and untidy. Seedlings from 
these, however, showed consider- 
able improvement. The third gen- 
eration seedlings, the best of which 
were intercrossed, developed some 
of the lovely things which are now 
available. This delayed development 
sometimes occurs in plant breeding, 
particularly if a fixed type is used 
as a parent. Interbreeding must be 
carried through several generations 
before any great improvement ma- 
terializes. That, of course, is just 
what the Mendel theory teaches us. 


The matter of hardiness is usually 
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|[ AMONG NEW HYBRID KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUMS|| 





Orion, One of the New Winter 
Resistant Types. 


a 





Ww 


regarded as a relative quality. As} 


pointed out, not merely resistance 
to severe cold is involved. Alter- 
nate freezing and thawing (water 
settling around the crown of the 
plant on a warm afternoon to freeze 
and form ice at night) causes the 
real havoc. That is why some sorts 
prove hardier in Vermont than in 
New York and Connecticut. 

The \ inter of 1933-34 can hardly 
be taken as a criterion when weigh- 
ing the hardiness of any plant, be- 
cause climbing roses, shrubs such 
as deutzia, Pride of Rochester and 
many others, even apple trees that 
are regarded as perfectly hardy, 
were in some instances killed to the 
ground. But that unusual Winter 
did afford a splendid opportunity 
to measure the hardiness of this 
new Hybrid Korean type, which, up 
to this time, had come through 
every conceivable test, even with 
absolutely no protecting cover of 
any kind, 


The Winter of 1933-34 failed to in- 


jure any of these Hybrids where | 


they were afforded even slight pro- 





Courtesy Peter Henderson & Co. 
The “Spoon-Flowered” Chrys- 
anthemum, the Latest “Break” 

in This Plant. 





feel perfectly safe in planting these 
new varieties. They overwinter 
without coddling. One of the rea- 
sons for this is that, like the Corea- | 
num parent, they stool out freely, 
so that if the crown did winterkill 
there would still be plenty of new! 


tection, although the older types, | 8rowth available. 


under 
total 


like conditions, 
loss. The 


became a 
varieties Apollo, 


Mercury and Country Girl proved! gen chrysanthemums from seed. If 


outstanding In overwintering with- 
out a vestige of cover, and in a 
wind-swept, poorly drained, open 
field at that. Unquestionably, then, 
this Hybrid Korean type _ has 
brought added hardiness to the Gar- 
den Chrysanthemum, 








so much so| 


that under average Winter condi-| wil] produce the first season masses 


tions the chrysanthemum lover can | 


Chrysanthemums From Seed. 
Gardeners have long grown gar- 


one has space to spare and the 
necessary experimental turn 
mind, there is a considerable 


say what a packet of 
produce. 


flowering strains, some of which 


of blossoms, varying in “pe and | 


se 








VEGETABLE 


PLOTS GAIN 


The Home Patch Can Be'| 





Made Decorative as 


Well as Useful 


EGETABLE gardens have 

had an increasing popularity 

since 1929, when for eco- 

nomic reasons many home 
owners reestablished the vegetable 
patch. Most of those who grew 
their own corn and beans from 
sheer necessity during the depres- 
sion have continued to do so, even 
ff the necessity has passed, and 
many have increased yearly the 
sorts of vegetables planted. 

This growing interest 
vegetable gardening is fostered by 
the fact that once a family has 
tasted green peas or Golden Ban- 


tam corn picked, cooked and eaten 


Courtesy Bristol Nurseries. 
Hebe, Another of the Hardier 
Hardy ’Mums. 





| color, of course, but for the most 


of | 
“kien” | 
from doing it, because no man can/| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
} 
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| 


| 


| will in time be developed and, when | 
| that is accomplished, 
| supersede 
| available, because it will offer 


| 


seeds will | 
Seed houses offer early-| 


|and the gardener likes to feel sure | 


| of years as the best of many thou- 


part altogether acceptable; some 
may be outstanding. If some of 
them winterkill it is not a serious 


| within a few hours, 





loss. .Keep in mind that the best | 


of these strains have been developed | 


through careful selection for a| 
period of years, just as any good | 
seed strain must be. (This, inciden- | 
tally, justifies the difference in cost | 
of well-bred seed strains and ‘‘just| 
seeds.’’) 

The Korean Hybrid type, in my) 
estimation, being still new, will re-| 
quire considerable time before a 
seed strain can be developed that 
will be altogether satisfactory or 
at all representative of the varieties 
that have been named, because they 
have been selected over a number 


| Sands of seedlings. But a first-class 
'strain of seed should produce at| 
| least 90 per cent of a type that will | 
| flower fully by Oct. 10, carry a well- 
balanced range of color and be ac- 


| the novice. 








ceptable as to type. 


There is:little question that a per-| 
fected seed strain of this new ty pe | 


the seed. strains 


izes the type. 
the named sorts, which are true to 


tory. 
usually at a premium, 


ment of color is highly 


of definite effects. 


AMERICAN DELPHINIUMS ARE EVOLVING 


By LEONARD BARRON. 


ITH startling suddenness | 
the delphinium has _ re- 


cently forged ahead on 


popular favor to such an! 


extent that it might almost be! the world a distinct new type of 


called one of the favored flowers in. 
contemporary gardens. The delphin- | 
ium is not a new plant in 
dens; 


not such delphiniums as those of | 
today. 


The delphinium brings to the gar-| 
den a color and character possessed 
by no other plant. Its stately col- 
umns in various shades of blue are} 
matched by nothing else, and mod- 
ern gardening is very definitely an| 
expression of color consciousness 
and color appreciation. The pres- 
ent-day gardener is not content to 
grow a plant just as a plant, but 
searches critically for plants that 
have something definite to. con- 
tribute to the general 
scheme. 


A New Type Enters. 

For columnar accents in blue the 
delphinium stands supreme—alone— 
in triumphant glory. The delphin- 
iums of old-time gardens were not 
merely columnar, but cylindrical 
—of equal width from base to tip. 
But something happened about 
thirty years ago when in the hands 
of some English raisers a ‘‘break’’ 
—as it is termed in garden par- 
lance—was recognized in the form 
of the florescence. In place of the 
even cylinder there dawned upon 








ANCIENT SPORT REVIVED 
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H. Armstrong Roberts. 


Economy, Health and Better Food Are Found in the Vegetable Plot. 


| lea Gains 


gar-| 


new era of interest followed. 
| Watkin Samuels of Wrexham must! 





garden | 





| probably descended from 
| original species. 
ly honest about it, we must recog- 





In Transition Stage 





delphinium. 


This new type was broad at the | 


| base and tapered gradually to the | 
there were delphiniums in| top— pyramidal rather than cylin- 
the gardens of 100 years ago—but | drical. 


It seemed to fit more com- 
fortably into the garden picture. In-| 
| troduced as the Hollyheck or Wrex- 
| ham type, it awakened a new con- 


| sciousness as to the possibilities of 


| delphiniums in the garden and a 


| be given the éredit of really Hideo, 


| larizing this new type of the flower. | 





? = in 

arity | 
I Popals ) lesser stature but greater stability. | 
Mere height can hardly be an ideal, 





To | 


The English firm of Kelways had 


varieties, called Smoke-of-War 


will always be remembered as the| 
| starting point of the modern pyram- 


idal habit. 


Named varieties of delphinium 


‘are widely accepted and quite firm- 


ly fixed in European gardens. In 
this country, where the cultural 
problems are somewhat more com- 
plicated, the tendency is toward 
‘‘strains’’ rather than _ individual 
varieties. Thus we have in Ameri- 
ca various strains by individual 
specialists, although am occasional 
attempt is made to introduce defi- 
nite varietal selections. 


Many of these, however, are 


merely seedling selections matched! maximum provision in this respect. | parsley 
to a preconceived type or standard. | , ' 


The modern garden delphinium is| 


a much-confused multiple hybrid, 
several 
If we are perfect- 


nize the fact that it has not yet 


_ been fully adapted to average North 
_ American climatic conditions. 
| the continual striving toward the 
triumphant evolution of a fully) 
| adapted type of plant that is at 


It is 


once the exciting lure and illusive 
goal that keeps the delphinium 
fancy active. 


Pacific Coast Breeders. 


Particularly on the Pacific Coast 
has progressive work been done. 
Speak of delphiniums, and such 
names as Vanderbilt, Pudor, Bar- 
ber and Leonian at once come to 
mind. Starting with the original 
European strains of Lemoine in 
France, Kelway, Samuel, Black- 
more and Langdon and Bees in 
England, the American breeders 
have persistently striven not only 
for improvement of the flower but 


|for the betterment of the plant 
‘itself. The object of this is to give 


to the American garden a plant 
that will withstand the average con- 
ditions of all America—a wiry stem 
to endure winds, combined with a 
constitution to resist the onslaught 
of insidious diseases. We are well 
on the way to that difficult goal. 


, that | 


| 


' 





} 


| 


' | more wir y stems, 
already accomplished much in de-| 5 


i iati th bi ids. 
veloping variations of color and | e Vanderbilt hybrids 


flower form, and it was one of their! 


| with a root run less than two feet 











| ideal would seem to be a plant of | 
. as 


| of accomplishment. 


In the transition stage, such as | 


we are going through at the present | 


strains | 
| tage. 


| time with the delphinium, 
and types will vary with local con- 


it will largely | 
now | 
not | 
only a wider range of color but the) 
| additional hardiness that character- | 
For the time being, | 


it is hard in- 
deed for them to return to the 
substitute of store products. 


Then too, there is always a sur-: 


plus in the garden for canning. 
During the years of luxury, most 
women felt the supervision of home 
canning to be too great a task, but 
a decrease in money to buy first- 
quality canned goods has resulted 
‘in a revival of this ancient and 
honorable home art. The Federal 
Government and the States publish 


'frequent bulletins containing the 


latest information on the subject, 
together with clear instructions for 
Vegetables canned ac- 
cording to these ‘bulletins will be 
found superior to all but the most 


/expensive of bought canned foods. 


Results Obtainable. 


It is often said that there is no 
economy in raising one’s own vege- 
tables, but this is only partly true. 
Though the preparation of the 
ground, purchase of fertilizer and 
seeds, and the care and culture of 
the plants may cost as much as the 
yearly budget for the purchase of 
vegetables, the home garden will 
produce for the same expenditure 
a much greater quantity and a far 
superior quality of food. 

Vor this reason the man of fas- 
tidious taste will have his own 
vegetables if he can arrange to do | 
so. The home vegetable grower 
can afford to smile with patroniz- 
ing superiority when his less ambi- 








in home | 





| 


tious neighbor insists that ‘‘bought | 


vegetables are just as good.’’ He 


perience. 


In planning the vegetable garden, | 


it is not necessary to resign one’s 


_knows otherwise from pleasant ex- | 
type, will prove the more satisfac- | 
Moreover, as garden space is | 
the place- | 
important | 


self to the thought that it must be | 


unsightly. With a little 


east, 

by a week or two. 
it throws shade, 
northern boundary. 


A Combination Garden. 


Many gardeners combine the cut- | 


fore- | 
| thought it may be attractive to the | 
| eye as well as to the palate. 
| untrimmed privet hedge or a screen | 
of clipped evergreens will provide | 
'wind protection on the north or | 
thus forwarding early crops | 
A grape arbor, | 
is a sightly | 


An | 


ting garden of flowers with the | 
vegetable garden to great advan- | 


The vegetable plots are bor- 


ditions as well as with the ideals | dered with those flowers which are | 


'of the individual grower. 
gardener wants a simple pyramidal | 
‘spike for garden accent, he can 
have it in the Pudor strain. 
again, if his desire be for one that 
will show a strong development of | 
lateral branchlets that will 
| abundance of short-stemmed_flow- 
ers for cutting, he can find that, 
in the Barber varieties and seed- 
ings. 


are from the Pacific Coast. 
Food for the Roots. 
It is 


really quite easy to grow 


delphiniums if but one or two es-| 


sential facts are borne in mind. 
The plant must have a constant, 
steady supply of moisture and food 
at its roots. Very deeply worked, 
thoroughly cultivated soil, rich in 
humus and plant foods; abundance 
of water, but with good drainage, 
are the prime factors for success. 
Delphinium roots have actually 
penetrated to a depth of three feet 
—hence the necessity for extra deep 
soil preparation. They may endure 


Or, | the vegetables. 


s of lesser stature, with | 
are possessed by | 
All these | for vegetables to a large degree de- | 





deep, but they will be the better for 


If the | t© be cut for house use, and their | 


‘cultivation and care can be easily | 


attended to while one works with | 
This plan makes. 


'the vegetable garden almost as at- | 
tractive as a flower garden and has | 


cive | ‘the advantage of combining beauty 
| with utility. 


Borders, fences, ar- | 
bors or screens, however, must not | 
under any circumstances Keep the | 
sun from the vegetables. 

The size of the plot to be used | 


termines the varieties which are 
grown. If the space is limited room 
cannot be spared for the greedy fel- 
lows that usurp too much ground, 
as gree: corn does, for example, or | 
that grow, like green peas, 


in too! 


| 


i 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


leisurely a manner and produce but | 


one crop. 
Certain vegetables have 
proved most satisfactory for the 
very small plot, 


been | 


and the prospec- | 


tive gardener may choose his fa- | 
vorites from the following list with- | 


out fear of wasting space: 


Among the hardy vegetables for | 
the small garden, to be planted as | 
soon as the ground can be worked | 


—at cherry-blossom time—are beets, 
carrots, celery, lettuce, onions, 
radishes, spinach, swiss 


As to types, the great allure is to| chard and turnips. 


grow one’s own seedlings 
seeds of well-selected strains. Noth- 
ing but the best will really satisfy 
the enthusiast. Hand-fertilized, 
hand-selected seed is, of necessity, 
not cheap; but there lies the way to 
triumph, 


from | 





Tender 
—which must not be planted until 
apple- blossom time—are beans, | 
green and wax bush sorts, and bush | 
and pole limas, cucumbers, egg- | 


plants, peppers, bush squash oe | 
tomatoes. 








EXTRA VALUES in. Big Trees 





Evergreens — Shade Trees — Flowering Trees 


Before you place your order for 
Landscape Material, look over our 
our rock bottom quotations. You 


Fine Big Specimens Priced for Quick Action 


Trees or other 
stock and get 
will find here 


a fine assortment of big Trees, ready for immediate 


transplanting. 


EVERGREENS, up to 30 ft. high.—Magnificent 


Blue Spruce, 


noble Red Pines, 
locks, 


Retinosporas and others. 


handsome Hem- 


SHADE TREES up to 8 in. dia.—Norway Maples, 
Beeches and other handsome specimens. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES—Very fin 
item; Whi 
Flowering 


Japanese Maples, unusual 
Dogwoods in large 
Crabs in several 
nese Cherries. 


sizes; 


varieties; choice 


Cut- Leaf 
Sees 


Japa- ig 


SPECIAL—A few large Rhododendrons @ 


for immediate effect. 


Call at our Nurseries if possible, or write us for 


quotations, stating your requirements. Tel. 
276. 


Ossining é 


SCARBOROUGH NURSERIES 


Dept. A Scarborough, N. 


| Rather than a plant that grows to; Qn Motor Route 9- W, ‘South of Ossining 
a height of eight or nine feet, OUF gg i ny 
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varieties for similar use | 
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HE spring treatment of your 

lawn is the most important of 
the whole year. A good raking 
as soon as the weather permits, 
followed by an application of 
Henderson’s Lawn Enricher and 
Henderson’s Lawn Grass Seed, 
will produce marvelous results. 

There is no,excuse for a poor 
lawn. It is only through not know- 
ing, or not caring, that home own- 
ers fail to achieve the_same vel- 
vety, attractive lawns which em- 
phasize and add so much beauty 
to other homes. 

Our Lawn Grass Service De- 
partment will be glad to tell you 
how, and HENDERSON’S LAWN 
GRASS MIXTURES and HEN- 
DERSON’S SPECIAL FERTILIZ- 
ERS will make it possible. 


The HENDERSON LAWN GRASS 
is the mixture that is best for general use. 
It is a combination of various grasses 
that are selected to do their best at 
various months of the vear, giving a con- 
sat appearance. Price (delivered): 

V6 |b., 35e: lb., 60c: 3 Ibs., $1.75; 5 lbs., 

$2.75; 10 lbs., $5.00; 20 Ibs., $9.00. 


» Ye iD5 





Make your lawn with grass seed. It is 
the most natural, easiest and best way. 





For new lawns, 1 |b. of grass seed will 
plant a space 10x20 ft.; or for renovating 
old lawns, a space of 20x20 ft. With 
Special Bent Formula use one pound to 
200 square ft. 





The HENDERSON LAWN GRASS 
does well in all situations, but where 
conditions are unusual we recommend 
the use of one of our special mixtures 
that are prepared for such situations. 





Every package of Lawn Grass Seed 
has detailed instructions that are plain 
and without the usual technicalities. 





If you are at the seashore, where you 
have sandy, saline conditions, our “SE A- 
SIDE GRASS SEED” will produce a 
lawn where the finer grasses will not 
do so well. Prices (delivered): V% \lb.. 
35c: lb., 60¢; 3 Ibs., $1.75; 5 Ibs., $2.75; 
10 lIbs., $5.00; 20 lbs., $9.00. 





It is difficult, at times, to get a good 
srowth on terraces, banks or hillsides. 
TE RRACE SOD LAWN GRASS 
SEED produces a fine-leaved turf, with 
strong, spreading roots that prevent the 
washing qut of the soil. Prices (de- 
livered): 1% |b., 40c; Ib., 70c; 3 Ibs., 
$2.00; 5 Ibs., $3.25; 10 Ibs., $6.25; 20 
Ibs., $12.00. 





The quality of our bent grass has long 
been known tothe golfer and, in response 
to an insistent demand, we have prepared 
our SPECIAL BENT GRASS FOR- 
MULA. It is composed of bent and 
other grasses, and with proper attention 
and care should give your lawn the same 
fine texture that you will find on the 
ereens at your favorite course. Prices 
(delivered): $1.00 per Ib.; 10 Ibs., $8.50: 
25 Ibs., $20.00; 100-Ib. lots and upward, 
$70.00 per 100 lbs. 


35 Cortlandt St. 


Lawn.” 
thing for the Garden.” 


Ca i oceans 





PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York City 


You may send me your leaflet, ““How to Make a 
0 Also your General Catalogue, ‘ 


INGERO . cvcsedoccecdeeececeeceescs eee 


AGGROOR. 6 éccvcicibeececceceescanesen 


Henderson’s Lawn Grass Seed, sown this 
Spring, will give you a beautiful turf all Summer 


There Is a Henderson Grass Seed 
Mixture for Kivery Location 


Under the trees and in the heavy shade 
it is necessary to use a special mixture, 
SHADY NOOK LAWN GRASS MIX. 
TURE has been prepared for these 
locations and will give excellent results 
where nothing else will grow. Prices 
(delivered): 1% lb., 40c; lb., 70c; 3 lbs., 
$2.00: 5 i $3.25. 10 ihe. S620 20 
lbs., $12.00. 





Do not use manure upon your lawn. 
When fresh it is filled with weed seeds, 
and it takes months and months of at- 
tention before it is sufficiently rotted to 
have destroyed the germination of the 
weeds and to be of value as a fertilizer. 


HENDERSON LAWN ENRICH. 
ER will give vou all the fertilizing value 
vou need and will not produce ‘weeds. 
In addition, there is no odor or general 
unattractiveness to its use. 








As grass grows it takes from the soil 
certain elements that, as the grass is 
cut, must be replaced. A good Lawn 
Enricher furnishes these in the proper 
proportions. 


HENDERSON’S LAWN GRASS is 
a mixture of various grasses, and the 
formula is the result of years of ex- 
perience and experimentation. The 
high quality of this mixture is shown by 
the fact that it weighs 20 lbs. to the 
bushel. 








Proper fertilization is absolutely nec- 
essarv for a good lawn. HEN DER. 
SON’S LAWN ENRICHER and TOP 
DRESSER is a clean, odorless lawn- 
dressing that never fails in inducing a 
rapid and rich, green growth. For new 
lawns use 10 lbs. to each 200 square feet. 
Prices: 5 Ibs., 50c: 10 Ibs., 90c; 25 Ibs., 
$1.75: 50 Ibs.. $3.25; 100 lbs., $4.50; ton 
of 2000 Ibs., $65.00. 





Your trees, shrubs, hedges and ever- 
greens all need fertilizer from time to 
time, and our new TREE ANDSHRUB 
FERTILIZER is the best for this pur- 
pose. Prices: 5 lbs., $1.00; 10 Ibs., $1.75; 
25 Ibs., $2.75; 50 Ibs., $4.50; 100 Ibs., 
$8.00. 





We prepay transportation charges 
upon Fertilizer by parcel post, express 
or freight, at our option, within 150 miles 
of New York City. Purchasers beyond 
this distance pay transportation charges. 


How to Make a Lawn 


Is the title of one of our leaflets by Peter Henderson, which treats of 
Lawns and Lawn Making in detail—we shall be glad to send this with- 
out charge, if you will fill in the coupon. 


Our General Catalogue “EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN?” will 


also be sent if you will check it on the coupon. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 


Seedsmen 


New York City 


Branch Store, Gardens of the Nations, Rockefeller Center, New York, and 
Newman Springs Road, Red Bank, N. J. 
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Fill 
Out 
and 
Mail 
This 


Coupon 


‘Every- 
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Po POOR : aa SE 
The Golden Flower of the Incas 
The most sensational and spectacular novelty 
introduced in recent years. Full grown plants 
reach a height ef 10 ft. with 3 te 4 ft. spread. 
Completely cevered with brilliant erange flame 
flowers that are among the mest attractive of 
all garden flowers for house deceration. Sow 
in Spring for August-to-Frost bloom. 

50c per packet, 3 for $1.00. 
FREE—SPECIAL COLOR FOLDER shewing 
Tithonia Speciesa and 1 ethe Garden 
roveilties in fuil ecoler. Plan your (935 flewer 
gerden by this folder, 


Schlings Seeds 


The Medison, 618 Madison Ave. N.Y.C. 











VERY SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Eat Lilies 


FLOWER SHOW COLLECTION 


$60 Superb Flowering 
Bulbs in 10 selected va- 
rieties, 3 bulbs of each 
variety. total value 
of $10.95...for only $6 
... delivered, | 


FREE with each order: 
Full cultural directions. 
Order at once to insure 
choice selection. Or write 
for leaflet describing 
this special collection. 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 


152 West 28rd St., New York City. 


IK IOVELTIES 
for 1935 Gardens 


All-America Selections 
Klondyke ORANGE FLARE Cosmos 
ORANGE SHAGGY Calendula 
MARTHA WASHINGTON Petunia 
SCARLET GLEAM Nastartiums 
YELLOW SUPREME Marigold 
FANTASY Zinnia 

@ SPECIAL OFFER 


Any of the above pkts. 
. | Each, 20c 


$1.00 Collection of All 6 


"COLUMBIA" € 
New Everblooming Phlox BOc 


& disease resistant. . Each, 
Most beautiful pink. 
wae = $1.35 


@ PICARDY GLAD 
Burnett Bros., Inc. 
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By HOWARD B. SPRAGUE. 

HIS is the season when every 
| | | gardener feels that inner 

urge, that response to mother 

nature’s call to share in the 
reawakening of life after Winter's 
sleep. The smell of earth and the 
indefinable exhilaration of Spring 
air renew the desire for things 
green and growing. 

The lawn not only affords an ex- 
cellent outlet for. these early 
promptings to out-of-doors activity; 
it also is benefited greatly by prop- 
er care at this time. The finest 
‘lawns in Summer are those which 
received the treatment needed in 
early Spring. Healthy sods, thick, 
green and able to endure many ad- 
versities—these are the result of 
heeding the lessons taught by care- 
ful observance of the growth re- 
quirements of lawn grasses. 


Soil Acidity Harmful. 


Grass species that make the fin- 
est lawns in this region grow more 
luxuriantly in Spring, during cool 
weather, than in the hot Summer 
period. However, the soil conditions 
and supply of plant nutrients may 
be so unfavorable that little growth 
will occur until suitable treatment 
is given. Careful surveys have 
shown many lawns being stunted, 
particularly in Spring, by excessive 
soil acidity. 

Contrary to a popular belief, 
strongly acid soils are not favorable 
to vigorous growth of turf grasses. 
Such soils are poor in nitrogen-sup- 
plying power. When to such soils 
fertilizers carrying ammonia salts 
are added, they may even be toxic 
rather than stimulating to the turf. 
Moreover, acid soils fail to absorb 
water readily in dry seasons, and 
they permit accumulation of dead 
roots in great quantity, causing a 
‘*sod-bound’”’ condition. 


Lime is the best and cheapest cor- 
rective for soil acidity. Finely 
ground limestone is entirely satis- 
factory, although hydrated lime may 
be used if desired. Under average 
conditions, fifty pounds of hydrated 
lime, or seventy-five pounds of 
finely ground limestone for each 
1,000 square feet of lawn surface 
will suffice to correct soil acidity 
for a two-year period. Winter and 
early Spring are excellent times for 
liming, since freezing and thawing 
aid in the penetration of lime into 





“The House Famous for Lawn Grass Seed"’ 
92 Chambers St. Dept. T. New York City 


IAEKUNDERD Inc. 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS 


“seer 36 of the most beautiful 
mex gladiolus you have ever 
=a seen—all colors—every one 

7 a different variety—each 
7 one properly labelled as to 


1°23 name. 


This truly is a Bargain Col- 
mew cees jection. Order now as e 
Be | only have a limited supply. 





; 
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ees a ALL 36 bulbs sent 
prepaid for only 





CX A. E. KUNDERD, INC. 


Box 135 Goshen, Indiana 











{ 4 Little Book 
About Roses’ 


(32nd Annual Issue) 


The Rose catalog—plus—sent 
free to garden owners who de- 
mand the best quality, 2-year, 
' field-grown plants for continu- 
ous bloom. 


New introductions illus- 


trated in true color, 


George H. Peterson, inc 


Rose Specialists for 32 years 
Nursery: Arcola, N. d. 


are 





the soil. Since lime is rather slow 
in its action at best, the earlier 
the application of this material the 
better. 


Feeding the Lawn. 


Nearly all lawns will be improved 
by a liberal application of plant 
food in late March or early April. 
To be fully effective, a large pro- 
portion of the fertilizer applied at 
that season should be soluble, thus 
permitting immediate absorption of 
the nutrients by the grass roots. A 
commercial fertilizer analyzing ap- 
proximately 5 per cent nitrogen, 10 
per cent phosphoric acid and 5 per 
cent potash is useful as a general 
fertilizer on lawns. Fertilizers ana- 
lyzing ‘‘5-8-5’’ and ‘‘4-12-4’’ are also 
satisfactory. 

The amount of fertilizer is varied 
to suit the need. Where the soil 
is naturally rather fertile, ten to fif- 
teen pounds spread uniformly over 
each 1,000 square feet of lawn sur- 
face may be adequate. On less 
fertile areas as much as twenty-five 
pounds per 1,000 square feet has 
been found beneficial in our test 
plots. 

Since most of the commercial fer- 
tilizers are largely or wholly soluble, 
it is frequently desirable to supple- 
ment such material with limited 
amounts of the slowly available 
plant foods, such as tankage, de- 
hydrated cow manure, bonemeal and 





\_ Mail: Box 100, Fair Lawn, N. a, 
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. for $2.00 


50 High Quality Bulbs of our 
Guat Prize Mixture — every 
conceivable color included...$2. 


C. O. D.—Check—Money Order 


Stim alter 


132-138 Church $t., New York City 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Hardy Exhibition; colors: Yel- 
low, Lavender, Bronze, Pink, # 
White and Red. Flowers 628 
inches acroas, 


8 PLANTS FOR $1.10 
BLOOM THIS FALL 
AND EACH YEAR tas 

JAPANESE BARBERRY (4- 

yr.-old field grown). Bushy 2- 

21/2 -ft. $6 per 100 

HARDY ORIENTAL POPPIES. 

“Mare collection, 12 roots, $1.75 

. CALIFORNIA PRIVET HEDGE, bushy, 
2-214 ft. high $3 per 100 


PERENNIAL & ROCKERY EC ea. 


Plants in 200 brilliant eélors. 
2yrs. Old. Blooming Age. Field Grown 


Order Now for Spring Del.—250 Acres 
BARGAIN PRICE LIST FREE. 


The Adolph Fischer Nurseries 


~~ 

















i ‘ard en Full 
Gladioli 


activated sewage sludge. These or- 
ganic fertilizers release nutrients 
slowly as they decompose in warm 
weather, but are of little value in 
cool seasons. The addition of ten 
to fifteen pounds of these materials, 
together with the commercial fer- 
tilizer recommended above, will sup- 
ply all of the nutrients required by 
lawns during the entire Spring and 
Summer. 

It is not infrequent that home 
lawns are chronically unthrifty be- 
cause of exceedingly poor soil, such 
as excavated material from con- 
struction of buildings, or subsoil 
left at the surface in establishing 
‘levels and contours at the time the 
lawn was first seeded. The ideal 
time for correcting such conditions 
is before planting. 


Permanent Lawn Grasses. 

Established lawns on these soils 
may be gradually improved, how- 
ever,. by yearly top dressings with 
rich loam, or compost with a high 
content of organic matter. Top 
dressings of 1,000 to 2,000 pounds 
for each 1,000 square feet of sur- 
face, made in early Spring and re- 
peated in Autumn, will work won- 
ders to the turf in the course of two 
or three seasons. The necessary 





Evergreen Dept. 5 EASTON, PA, 


% *= ™ \¢ 
FASCINATING! 
Grow Dahlias From Seed 
Beed from the largest planting of giant 
exhibition prize winning Dahlias in South- 
ern California, including the famous vari- 
ety Margaret E. Broomall. All seeds are 
cured on the piant. Grow your own giant 
Dahlias from this seed. 
$1.00—a packet of 20 seeds. 
$2.50—a packet of 50 seeds. 
Free directions on how to grow with each 
packet. ‘Catalogue free on request. 
RUSCHMOHR DAHLIA GARDENS, 
52 S. Kensington Ave., 
Rockville Center, New. York 


5 Stron BLOOF ING ROSES 
yD Warranted te Bloom this Season 
pe <3) Talisman, blended copper and! 
gold; Columbia, pink; Crusa- 
der, crimson: Angelus, white. 
cream at center; Golden Ophe- 
lia, rich yellow, Five beauti- 
ful Roses, each different in color, only $1.95 
postpaid. Free catalog, Flowers & Vegetables. 
FAIRFIELD SEED & BULB COMPANY 
Dept. R-3338 Bridgeport, Connecticut 











lime and fertilizer may either be 
mixed with the dressing for such 
areas or applied separately. 

The quality of the lawn also de- 
pends on the kinds of grass present. 
The most valuable species for turf 
cut at the length of one inch or 
thereabouts are Kentucky blue- 
grass, Colonial bent grass, Velvet 
bent grass and Chewing’s fescue. A 
mixture of all four is less likely to 
suffer from diseases, drought and 
other adversities than any one 
species planted alone. These grasses 
blend nicely in color, growth habit 
and texture. For shaded areas, the 
choice of grasses is limited to Chew- 
ing’s fescue and Velvet bent, except 
on good soils, where Poa trivialis is 
also useful, 
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In the renovation of established 
turf it is frequently desirable to 
add grass seed, particularly on 
areas left bare or thin as the result 
of occupation by weeds during the 
previous Summer or Fall. After the 
required lime, fertilizer and top 
dressing have been applied, the 
soil is scarified with a rake and the 
grass seed sown. After that, raking 
to mix the seed with the upper 
layer of soil and a light rolling aid 
in establishing the new seeding: The 
amount of seed required varies with 
the density of the existing sod. 
Usually one to three pounds of a 
good seed mixture proves entirely 
adequate for renovating each 1,000 
square feet of lawn. 

There is a great temptation to roll 
the entire lawn repeatedly in 
Spring, in an effort to produce a 
smooth surface. This prictice, if 
carried out when the soil is soggy, 
may injure the soil structure. A 
Single rolling in the latter half of 
April, with a roller of moderate 
weight, is normally adequate to cor- 
rect the excessive heaving caused 
by freezing and thawing. If further 
leveling seems necessary, a liberal 
top dressing with rich loam soil or 
compost, worked into the turf by 
dragging over it a flexible steel 
doormat, is preferable to additional 
rolling. 

There are many ‘‘don’ts’”’ in prop- 
er lawn care, but of all these, the 
warning to refrain from excessively 
close mowing is probably of great- 
est importance. Mowing too closely, 
particularly in Spring, restricts the 
development of growing root sys- 
tems, which must be produced 
anew each season. Lawns with 
shallow root systems are easily in- 
jured by heat and drought in Sum- 
mer. They are aiso much more 
susceptible to injury from the feed- 
ing of grubs on the roots and the 
attacks of both insects and diseases 
on the stems and leaves. Lawns 
cut very closely are ideal for the 
annual infestations with that ob- 
noxious pest crab grass, goose grass 
and many other weeds. To reduce 
this danger to a minimum, one 
merely needs to raise the height of 
cut to one inch or, still better, a 
quarter inch higher. 


The height of cut is regulated by 
the roller at the rear of the mower. 
Both ends of the roller are adjusted 
so that the bedknife, against which 
the reel (the revolving blades) cuts, 
is the desired height from the 
ground. Then the bolts or screws 
are tightened strongly to prevent 
slipping of the roller. 

The lawn owner may rest assured 
that no injury to suitable turf 
grasses will occur with mowing at 
this height, even though the invig- 
orating Spring-air stimulates one to 
frequent activity. He need only 
guard against the later ‘‘Spring 
fever” and the attendant danger of 
allowing the grass to grow unduly 
long. Regular mowing at a suitable 
length is necessary to develop the 
beautiful turf made possible by the 


use of lime, fertilizer, top dressing 
and seed in early Spring. 


fs 


TURF CARE BEGINS NoW | 


The Efforts That Are Made in Spring Bring 


Results in the Warm Months 





PLANNING FOR THE LAWN THAT WILL REMAIN GREEN 
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Smooth turf is essential to 


VELVETY OUTDOOR CARPETS 
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Mattie Edwards Hevitt. 
the perfect garden picture. 





PROTECTING 


THE “GLADS’ 





Thrips, a New Pest for These Popular Flowers, Can 
Best Be Controlled by Treating Corms Now 


the reputation of being, among 

all garden flowers, the most 
nearly free of disease and insects. 
During the last few seasons, how- 
ever, Many growers have suddenly 
found their ‘‘glads’’ badly injured, 
and in some cases. practically 
ruined, by a new pest known as 
the gladiolus thrips. Treatment of 
the corms at this time of the year 
will enable the gardener to clean 
up infested stock. 


Like other thrips, the species at- 
tacking the gladiolus is likely to go 
unnoticed until after so much in- 
jury has been done that no ‘“‘cure’”’ 
is possible. Fortunately the glad- 
iolus thrip, in the North at least, 
can be controlled without great dif- 
ficulty or expense: This is true be- 
cause the thrip does not survive 
Winter in the open. 

The insects winter over on the 
corms and effective control depends 
on suitable treatment of the 
stored stock. If thrips have been 
present, the tops of the plants are 
cut off at digging time, the corms 
being carefully kept away from 
them, and burned at once. The 
corms are stored in a low tempera- 
ture—32 to 45 degrees. - 

The corms are ordinarily stored 
in any convenient containers, such 
as boxes, ‘‘flats,"” or paper bags. 
They are treated with napthalene 
flakes scattered over them at the 
rate of one ounce to each 100 
corms, or one pound to 2,000. If 
the corms are in open flats or 
trays, they are covered with can- 


T's gladiolus has long enjoyed 
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gardens of that period. 


ern border garden. 


naturalistic rock border 


perennials, 


row of hemlock. 


garden. 


garden, with dwarf trees. 


isphere gardens. 


featuring an o 
and a Virginia garden. 


FEDERATED 





MAIN FLOOR. 


(Right of Centre Aisle) 
J. H. SCHMIDT COMPANY—Reproductions of a corner of a 
Spring garden with flowering cherries, bulbs and perennials, 
BOBBINK & ATKINS—A typical garden of Jeffersonian 
days with a low boxwood border revealing the design of 


JOHN SCHEEPERS, INC.—A wildflower garden such as might 
be seen in the South in early Spring; also a typically South- 


ALFRED KOTTMILLER—A Chines; 
three large moon gates, and potted plants. 


DAUERNHEIM COMPANY—A rock garden featuring a col- 
lection of hardy English primroses. 


MRS. PAYNE WHITNEY—A Spring garden open on three 
sides, with a yew hedge in front, and beds of bulbs and 
other early flowering plants. 


MRS. H. M. TILFORD—A typical woodland scene such as 
might be discovered any Spring day in the country. 


STUMPP & WALTER COMPANY—A rock border showing 
a very complete collection of alpine plants. 


SAMUEL UNTERMYER—A rock garden with an elaborate 


(Left of Centre Aisle) 
DAYBREAK NURSERIES—A garden of Spring flowering 


PETER HENDERSON—A simple Virginia garden of Jeffer- 
son’s time with a reproduction of a gate house. 


WILLIAM C. DUCKHAM—A predominantly blue garden, with 
a border planting of delphinium in a wealth of blue shades. 


STUMPP & WALTER COMPANY—A Southern garden fea- 
turing a striking group of magnolia and azalea, framed in a 


BOBBINK & ATKINS—A spring garden with azaleas and a 
formal rose garden in full bloom. 


TURNER BROTHERS—A garden of perennials, including 
delphinium, with a background of dogwood and laurel. 


MARSHALL FIELD—A Carolina rhododendron and azalea 


MRS. WILLIAM ZIEGLER—A Summer garden with hydran- 
geas, delphiniums and lantanas of the later season. 


CRONOMERE NURSERIES—A rock garden in full bloom, 
with a collection of dwarf rhododendrons and a Japanese 


F. H. LEUBUSCHER—A rock garden including a rich and 
varied collection of rock plants. 


SECOND FLOOR. 


Devoted to commercial exhibits. 


THIRD FLOOR. 


NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN—Exhibit of South Afri- 
can plants, especially those suitable for use in northern hem- 


BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN—An exhibit designed to 
illustrate various gardening operations. 


FOURTH FLOOR. 


FEDERATED GARDEN CLUBS OF NEW YORK—A general 
setting representing a courtyard in a Colonial mansion and 
New Orleans garden, a Charleston garden 


GARDEN CLUBS OF NEW 
“bird booth,” a display of pot 
South African flowers grown 


walled garden, with 


JERSEY—A 
ardening, and a showing of 
y members. 











vas or heavy paper, partially to 
confine the fumes, but air-tight 
containers are avoided. After the 
treatment they are left for three 
weeks; then the flakes are shaken 
out and the corms aired. 


Home Garden Treatment. 


For small plantings a convenient 
method is to apply the flakes six 
to eight weeks before planting time 
and let them remain. This treat- 
ment usually kills all thrips and 
eggs. If examination with a glass 
shows any living thrips at planting 
time, the corms may be soaked for 
twelve hours in a lye solution, one 
can of common lye to twenty-five 
gallons of water. Or one of the 
several mercury treatments, sold 
under trade names in the seed cat- 
alogues, can be used. 


Replanting in the same soil need 
not be avoided. Planting clean 
corms, however, does not assure 
freedom from thrips, as insects may 
be brought in by the wind, or in 
new planting stock. The latter may 
be carefully examined before plant- 
ing. If thrips do appear, a weekly 
spray of one heaping tablespoon- 
ful of paris green, two pounds of 
brown sugar, and three gallons of 
water helps to keep them under 
control. Infested flower spikes may 
be cut off, down to five or six 
inches above the ground, and the 
remaining foliage sprayed. 

Gladiolus thrips are very small— 
about one-sixteenth of an inch in 
length. Examined through a hand- 
glass they appear striped or banded, 
as they are black, the bases of 
their wings straw or cream-colored. 
Hidden within developing leaves or 
flower buds the thrips—which, un- 


'der favorable conditions, multiply 


with incredible rapidity--pass unno- 
ticed, unless one is sharply on the 
lookout for them. A pocket glass 
is helpful in spotting them before 
they become numerous. To be on 
the safe side, experienced gardeners 
examine the plants frequently from 
early growth on. Silvery-looking 
streaks or spots, on developing 
leaves, and drooping bud or flower 
spikes, are more conspicuous signs 
of thrip trouble. 


A WHITE LIATRIS 








HE new White Liatris, which 
was a sensation at several of 
last Fall’s flower shows, is a 
vigorous plant and may readily be 
grown in the perennial border. Lia- 
tris, popularly known as Gayfeather 
or Blazing Star, is a common sight 
in florists’ shops in the Summer 
and may receive more attention in 
our gardens when its hardiness and 
other. good qualities have been fully 
realized. 

The White Liatris (Liatris scari- 
osa alba) is similar in flower form 
and growth to the older L. pycno- 
stachya, which was often difficult 
to fit into a color scheme bacause 
of its rosy purple flowers. Since 
white has become a popular garden 
color, the individuality and hardi- 
ness of this species recommend it 
to all gardeners. 

Any Liatris attracts attention on 
account of its distinction. The 
White Liatris attains a height of 
approximately three feet. Each 
stem of a clump is crowned with 
a spike of flowers. The lower part 
is thickly covered with thin grass- 
like leaves, while the flower itself 
is a comparatively long part of the 
whole. L. scariosa alba, blooming 
in September and October, bears 
pure white flowers. 


The Liatris is an excellent border 
plant, often growing where few 
other perennials will. They prefer 
a somewhat moist soil and partial 
shade, although they will grow in 
any soil and even in a shady place. 
The White Liatris is easily grown 
from seed, and the clumps may be 
multiplied later by division of the 
roots. Seeds may be started in pots 
indoors in early Spring or in cold 
frames during the latter part of 
March. Since they are perennials, 
no flowers will appear until the sec- 
ond season. Once established, this 
Liatris becomes an outstanding fea- 
ture of the Fall garden, 





The Lily Pool Can Be a 
Barrel or Even an 


Old Bathtub 


By CHARLES L. TRICKER. 
ORTUNATELY, it is not. 
necessary to have extensive 
grounds to enjoy the charm | 





; 


be looked upon as an expensive pur- 
suit, for very simple arrangements | 
can be made which will give en- 
tirely satisfactory results. Indeed 
it is even possible for people living 
in the city to have a miniature pool 
on the roof. | 





two feet across and one foot deep 
can be pressed into service as a 
miniature pool. There is, however, 
one material which must be avoid- 


‘ed, and that is copper, since in wa- 
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ter gardening this metal is injuri- 


washtub, an old wash-tray or a 
bathtub may be used if it is im- 
practicable to build a small con- 
crete pool. A hardwood barrel cut 
in half provides two such recepta- 
cles. The edges of any such a make- 
shift, however, are to be carefully 
disguised, after the receptacle is 
sunk in the ground, by planting 
about its rim some free-flowering 
annual such as sweet alyssum or 
myosotis. 


Soil for the ‘‘Pool.’’ 


Where one has a garden it is a 
very simple matter to introduce a 
miniature pool. The tub or half- 
barrel, or whatever is to be used as 
the pool, is sunk into the ground 
almost to the rim. It is then half 
filled with good, rich soil. The soil 
may be made by mixing three parts 
of good topsoil with one part of 
well-rotted cow manure, The use of 
sheep manure or blood meal is not 
advisable. Commercial fertilizers, 
some of which are especially pre- 
pared for water gardening, can be 
substituted for manure. Only a 
small quantity of such material is 
necessary, as it is highly concen- 
trated. The correct proportion is 
one quart to three bushels of soil. 


The surface of the soil, after it 
is in place, is covered with one- 
half inch of clean sand and the tub 
is filled with water. It is well to 
allow this water to stand in the tub 
for several days before planting, 
so that it may warm up. 


Containers for the Lily Roots. 


Even in small artificial pools it 
is desirable to plant the water-lilies 
in containers from ten to twelve 
inches deep. If the pool is of the 
proper depth, there will then be 
from ten to twelve inches of water 
over the top of the soil. Containers 
at least fifteen to eighteen inches 
square are necessary to promote 
the growth of the plants. If more 
soil is provided, better growth and 
more blooms can be expected. 


The following water-lilies have 
been found most suitable for re 
stricted areas: In pink flowering 
varieties, Marliac Flesh, Marliac 
Rose and Pink Opal. In yellow, 
Chromatella and Yellow Pygmy, a 
very tiny flowering variety. In the 
so-called sunset colors, Solfatare 
and Aurora are suitable. In white, 
Marliac White and Gonnere are ex- 
cellent for miniature pools. Glo- 
riosa ia, undoubtedly, the best of 
the red flowering varieties and can 
be used successfully in small pools. 


The tender tropical varieties pro- 
duce many more and much larger 
flowers than the hardy ones, but 
can be considéred only as annuals. 
Henry Shaw, a lovely blue, does 
well in small pools. Indepéndence is 
a very desirable pink for restricted 
areas, and so is the variety Castali- 
flora. August Koch and Panama 
Pacific run into the purple shades 
and are excellent for the small 
water garden. 


All pools need scavengers. A tub 
garden can have a pair of Japa- 
nese water snails or two or three 
tadpoles and, to offset any danger 
of breeding mosquitoes, goldfish 
are. often added. 

A pool requires little attention 
during the season. 











For Garden or Fein 


LOUIS XV BENCHES 


Cast iron reproductions of the 
carved wood originals 


43 In. wide—13 in. deep 
Height of seat, 181% in. 
Back 31 in. 

* 


Unusual French and English 
XVII and XIX Century 
Furniture and Wall Decorations 


ISABELLA BARCLAY, Inc. 


136 East 57th Street 

& New York City - 

NEW FLOWER PICTURES 
BY 

CHRISTINE HERTER 


MAROH 11 TO 23 
McBURNEY & UNDERWOOD 




















GARDENING 
IN WATER | 


and delight of water garden-! 
ing. Neither need water gardening | 


Any watertight receptacle at least 














Interior Decorators, 431 Park Ave. 


g [sn’t it so, that it 
isn’t so much the 
m going ahead that 
m costs in planting 
your grounds, as 
athe backing up? 
Che planting of 
the wrong things 
in connection with 
the right ones. 
The bother of 
shifting them. 
The time lost in 
getting effects you 
wanted quickly. The use of things 
that cost too much, when those 
ma costing less would be just as good. 


New F. & F. Planting Help Hints 


Save You Money—Insure Satisfaction 


Or the reverse. [| 

The whole trouble § 

18 IN not starting F 

right, right at the 

start. That is 
RB 06Chwhere F. & F.’s 
wy, Planting Hel 
le: Hints are of suc 
g. “- value toyou. They 
gieS, save you time. 
* pe Save you money. 
ye SS Insure you satis- 
fa®* faction. 

It is all covered f 
in an informing booklet called § 
F. & F.. Planting Help Hints. Send & 
for it. It is free. 


5 Money Saving Offers 


Good Only Until Apri! ist 
All Offers Are of Flowering Age 


5 Flowering Trees—$5 
One each, 3 to 4 feet high, Magnolia 
Flowering Crab Apple, Cherry, Dog- 
wood and English Hawthorne. 


5 Berry Bearing Shrubs—$5 
One each, 3 to 4 feet high, of Cora! 
| Berry, Fire Thorn, Cranberry Bush, 
Winter Berry and Cornelian Cherry. 


6 Flowering Shrubs—$5 
One each averaging 4 to 5 feet, Jap- 
anese Snow Ball, Beauty Bush, Bunch 
Berry Honey Suckle, Spice Bush, Ori- 
ental Snow Ball and Christmas Berry 


ous to anything which might later H 
be put into the pool. A discarded | 
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SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY | 
205 MORRIS AVENUE, TELEPHONE: MILLBURN 6-0152 

















HELP YOU CHOKE OUT WEEDS! 


@ Grass roots become active 
earlier in the spring than weed 
roots. By giving your lawn a 
are meal as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground, you can 
ae the grass such a quick, 
ealthy start that weeds will 
find little room to grow. 

But it takes a very thick turf 
and a deep, matted root system 
to choke out weeds. You can 
have this kind of grass only by 


Feed everything you 
grow...with 


feeding a complete, balanced 
plant food, such as Vigoro. 
With Vigoro you take no 
chances, because it supplies all 
the food elements your grow- 
ing things need from the soil. 
It is sanitary, odorless, easy to 
apply. Economical, because its 
results are sure. See your gar- 
den supply dealer; order enough 
Vigoro to give a square meal to 


IGORO 


THE SQUARE MEAL FOR 
LAWNS AND FLOWERS 


4 








Easlea’s 


Golden Rambl 


A spectacular prize winning rose in 
land. 


almost four inches in diameter. 


fragrant blooms. 


yellow, tinged with crimson orange 
chased from: Peter Henderson and 


A. Dreer, Phila.; Conrad-Pyle, West 
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strong and vigorous growth. 


anthers. 


John Sche 
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Two (FULL SIZE) chairs and lar 
(yo simply fasten front and back 


d . All molded es. Remova 
combennrs Se aes ae he ae porch or playroom. 


easy to handle or store away. 
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in New York City reveals: 


a year or more. 


in New York. 


Vigorous grower, shapely flowers, 
stemmed clusters of large, double, lasting, 


Chrome yellow and 
maddery orange, passing into deep canary 


$2 per Plant—$20 per dozen 


Chas. H: Totty, Box 9, Madison, N. J. 
Serving Gardeners for Thirty-One Years 
See Our International Flower Show Exhibit 


Our booth on the first floor of Grand Central Palace will have on view 


New Roses, and choice Perennials during the entire week. 


Lilies of Merit 


Crown in Holland. Absolutely free from Disease. 
Plant now for late August flowering. 


Lilium Speciosum Magnificum. I! 
Speciosum—rich ruby-carmine, margined white. 


Lilium Speciosum Album. Flowers are large, and beauti- 
fully formed. They are of the purest white with golden yellow 


Extra Strong Selected Bulbs, $4 for 10; $35 per 100. 


Order direct from this announcement—or write for Sprin 
“Beauty from Bulbs,” profusely illustrated —FREE. 


Flower Bulb Specialists 
524 Fifth Avenue 


Many Gold Medals and Highest Awards for Superior Merit. 
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Adirondack Furniture 


Made from Clear Cedar - 


— 
~~ 
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BROS. 


Concentration in Best Buying Districts 
A RECENTLY completed analysis of buying power 

A greater percentage of The New York Times cir- 
culation than that of any other New York newspaper 


‘s in districts consisting mainly of families spending $3,000 


This represents one of many reasons for The New York 
Times sixteen consecutive years of advertising leadership 


er 


Long 


and coppery crimson. May be pur- 
Stumpp and Walter, New York: Henry 
Grove, Pa.—or from us direct. 


The best of the pink 
Outstanding for 


Edition of 


epers, Inc. 


New York 
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Freight Prepaid 
Within 400 Miles 


For Complete Set 
Direet from Factory 


Cash or Check with Order 
—Money-back Guarantee 


Phone or Mati Order NOW, 


ity 
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Uff 


e settee, almost completely assembled 


ete). 


race and it is — rey 
e back makes 


145-49th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone SUnset 6-7049 
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von eres who have never used 
Peat Moss will be amazed when you 
discover how it lightens your work 
and improves what you grow. It's 
the ideal mulch and humus. Improves 
any soil. Lets plants breathe. Makes 
the earth they grow in more porous 
and absorbent, a better water reser- 
voir. Discourages weeds. 

But, be sure you get Premier vac- 
uum cleaned Swedish Peat Moss—free 
from excessive dust, dirt and fibre. Its 
live, poms cell-structure guaran- 
tees Fooshe absorbency and more 
useful bushels perbale. Undecayed Peat 
Moss cannot cake—requires no labor 
to break up. Premier's careful proc- 
essing insures finer and more uniform 
granulation. Mail coupon for new au- 
thoricative leaflet and dealer's address. 
Premier Peat Moss Corp. H-I7 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 

ail me leaflet telling how to use Peat 
a in my garden the yeas round. 
Street 
City 














VACUUM 
CLEANED 








Here’s a Real 


Grass Cutter! 


—and a twist of 
the wrist 
guides it! 


THE MOTO-MOWER BREAKS 
ALL PERFORMANCE RECORDS 


Its New, Exclusive “‘L’? Head Motor, 
Selective Automatic Speed Control and 
‘Twist of the Wrist’ Guiding Make 
Simple Work of -Tough Grass, Steep 
Grades, and Short Turns. Investigate 
Moto-Mowers Now. Their Values Cannot 
be Beaten at Any Price. 19 in. to 66 in. 
cut. Wheel types priced from 4 00 and 
Roller types $229.00 up.—F. ~ | 


ROSES 


TO 


GRACK EVERYMAN’S GARDEN 





A WIDE LIST 
OF ROSES 


There Are Many New 


Varieties From Which 
One May Choose 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND. 
NYHE world’s production of new 
roses, as reported in The 
American Rose Annual for 
1934, is 175. It has averaged 
150 annually for the last twenty 
years. Not all are good, and in writ- 
ing of the new roses of this year 
one must in honesty look back to- 
ward really good roses that have 
heretofore escaped proper attention. 
Yet every rose lover is eager for 
the new things that may be better. 
In garden roses, generally grouped 
as hybrid teas, there is a choice of 
new or recent sorts, some of them 
dignified by ‘‘plant patent’’ protec- 
tion, which really means little to 
the amateur buyer. Several yellow 
roses are outstanding—the richly 
double Feu Pernet-Ducher, the ex- 
cellent Max Krause and the rose 
which was born in France as Pres- 
ident Charles Hain and is now trav- 
eling in America as Amelia Earhart. 
Unpatented but good is Mrs. E. P. 
Thom. A very lovely and dependa- 
ble light yellow rose is Golden 
Dawn, from Australia. Another 
fine lighter rose is Sir Henry Se- 
grave; and Souvenir de Jean Sou- 
pert is unique. 
Of late the high orange tones have 
been in great demand, it seems, and 
newcomers in this class are Token 
and Alezane. The older Autumn is 
well described by its name. 








ROSE NIGRETTE 














Write for NEW Catalog > po 
Salesroom and Service: BArclay 17-8188 
THE MOTO-MOWER COMPANY 
151 Chambers St., New York City 


This 
TERMITE 


Means Danger, 
to Your Home 


+ 
~—Widely prevalent in New 
York and suburbs — this 
little ‘“‘white ant’’ the 
TERMITE, destroys the 
woodwork in houses to the 
extent of forty millions of 
dollars annually. Silently, 














secretly, he works. Propa- 
gating quickly, his ravages increase with 
startling rapidity. 


Watch for this pest ({llustrated)— 
black in color—often not seen until 
damage is done. 


Best to have a free inspection of your 
property made by the Terminix Co.— 
now operating in 59 cities. All work 
guaranteed by a 5-year surety bond. 


Phone INtervale 9-3828, or write for 
further Termite information. 


TERMINIX CO. of NEW YORK, INC. 
13880 Randall Ave., Bronx, N. Y. C. 














TNE guessing out of your Sonn er a 8 this 
year. Know exactly when to plant. Know 
exactly what to expect. Know that your ex- 
pectations will come true. Mandeville Seeds 
are tr:ple-tested for germination, quality of 
flowers and completeness of mixtures. And, 
on every packet is a map telling when you 
should plant that variety in your garden. Over 
70,000 Mandeville dealers with complete 
assortment and a wealth of new varieties. Send 
for free copy of new booklet GARDEN 
PLANS. Helpful, valuable, original. A post- 
card will bring it. 


Mandeville & King Co., Rochester. N.Y., Dept. P 
Ficwer Seed Specialists for $0 Years 
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DAHLIA growers and dahlia lovers 

everywhere are invited to get ac- 
quainted with the co-operative service 
offered by our progressive Commer- 
cial Growers. Strong, healthy, prop- 
erly-ripened roots and husky Green 
Plants.—Michigan grown and guar- 


your request TO-DAY for free 
copies of interesting, educational book- 
lets describing the more than 400 va- 
rieties of dahlias offered by our cer- 
tified Commercial Growers. Write 


today. 
DAHLIA SOCIETY OF MICHIGAN - 
East Lansing PePt-T- Michigan 


MICHIGAN—The Great Central 
Dahlia Supply Market 

















GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 
Harley T. Peck, Lebanon, Ohio 
Leaders in Fine Dahlias Since 1925 

Our Special Spring Offers: All giant flowered 

Dahlias, one strong root, labeled of each variety 

as follows: 

No. 1—Value $2.25 for $1.00 

Buckeye Bride Queen of the Garden 

Harry Strutt William Hogan 

No. 2—Value $3.75 for $2.00 

Jullinar Prince of Persia Saladini 

Mary Baker Buckeye’ Bride Mrs. Kenyon 

No. 3—Grab Bag—Value $5.00 to $8.00 

10 Dahlias, all ye ae wer $2.00 

0 








No. 4—Value $8.25 or 
Buckeye King, Peon Beauty, Hillcrest Royalist. 
Above specials may be ordered enly from this 
advertisement and no e¢olleetion will be changed. 
Send for our Catalogue containing the 
Famous Table of Ratings and lists 
of the best new creationa. 
Allen's 1935 Berry 
ook Describes 
PAY moss Methods, 
lants. Varieties: 
Fairfax, Eccang Catskill, etc. 
Copy Free. Write Today 
THE W. F. ALLEN O00. 
4 303 Evergreen Ave. Salisbury, Md. 
THREE VILLAGE TEA HOUSE 
STONY BROOK, LONG ISLAND 
A quaint tavern run by the Three Village 
Garden Club. The profits used in roadside 
work and general improvement of three 
villages. 
‘‘Eatable things to eat, and drinkable 
things to drink.’’-—DICKENS 





‘ions for the older and very good 
| Mrs. Sam McGredy. Talisman con- 








MRS. H. D. THOMAS 


Garden Consultant 
Gardens Planned and Planted, or Supervised. 
Small Gardéns A Specialty 
Practical Garden Talks. 


292 Lakeview Ave. Paterson, N. d. 

















Darkest of All. 





Reaching into orange combina- 
tions are the excellent Luis Brinas 
and Glowing Sunset, fine compan- 


tinues fine, and, especially in the 
South, President Herbert Hoover 
continues to defy political reac- 
tions. 

Even a pink peach is not all pink. 


have their place and shades, and 
Edith Nellie Perkins is exquisite in 
peachy variation. Leonard Barron, 
of a new and very much worth- 
while race, is a really important 
pinkish rose. 

The red group gives us the Talis- 
man sport named Mary Hart, and 
also the crimson-hued Better Times 
and Mrs. J. D. Eisele. Then there 
is the valuably different redness of 
Margaret McGredy and the settled 
beauty of E. G. Hill and the old 
standard Etoile dé Hollande. WNi- 
grette, ‘‘the Black Rose of Sanger- 
hausen,”’ in addition to its deep 
maroon color, is fragrant. 


An Important New Group. 


Important extensions to the hy- 
brid tea group are the newer hybrid 
polyanthas, as yet not half appre- 
ciated. Golden Sunshine is a new 
non-fading raw orange, and Joanna 
Tantau a charming white. Not 
new, but long overlooked, are the 
lovely La Marne and Chatillon; and 
then for rose hedges and borders 
there are the four-foot Kirsten Poul- 
sen and Else Poulsen. This type 
is particularly desirable for its 
vigorous, easy growth and almost 


So Comtesse Vandal and Warrawee | 





OUTSTANDING AMONG THE ROSES 








All Photos on This Page From J. Horace McFarland. 
The Margaret McGredy, an Oriental Red. 





light-pink blooms on long stems and 
are excellent for cutting. Deeper in 
pink, much larger in bloom, and of 
unique form, is ‘‘Spanish Beauty,”’ 
as it should have been called, now 
enduring the rough name of Mme. 
Gregoire Staechelin—it is a really 
superb rose. The Australian climb- 
er, which came to Breeze Hill in 
1927 as Daydream, gives a new 
type of light-pink loveliness. 

Of course, a red hardy climber is 
a necessity. There is a real red 
Australian appropriately named 
Scorcher. Its large flowers, in ef- 
fect, blaze! Then there is the ex- 
cellent Royal Scarlet—as yet little 
known but really better than Paul’s 
Scarlet. A different sort of red, or 
rather crimson, is the fine Austra- 
lian Kitty Kininmonth, with its 
abundance of large, loose flowers. 
Similar is the darker red Black 
Boy. The darkest of all is the 
smaller-flowered Dr. Huey, which 
can be planted close to Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber without color pro- 
fanity. A new climber that seems 
hopefully fine is the fragrant crim- 
son Virginia, of such unusual earli- 
ness that it introduces -he climbing 
rose season. Indeed, with thought- 
ful selection there can be a grand 
garden show of hardy climbers and 
pillars from late May until early 
July. 

One cannot pass from these pet 
hardy climbers without at least a 
mere mention of the older single- 
flowerec American Pillar, which 
has captured England, and the 
bright, luminous pink, double Mary 
Wallace, which has almost cap- 
tured America. 





| good for any height from four feet 
ito 





To the writer it seems a re 
grettable situation in rose advance 
in America that the shrub roses 
continue to be neglected. The long, 
graceful wands of Hugonis give the 
earliest of all rose flowers and will 
in May outshine any spirea. Hari- 
son’s Yellow, born in 1830, still 
dominates the shrubbery corner 
wits its awkward beauty. The 
notable Rugosa hybrids can be 
placed with it, or anywhere else, 
as shrubs. There is Sarah Van 
Fleet, a fragrant and lovely recur- 
ring pink. Vanguard provides 
beautiful orange tints, and Agnes 
reaches into yellow and ecru. F. J. 
Grootendorst has been well de 
scribed as a bunch of red carna- 
tions on a Rugosa bush, and it is 


eight feet. The’ gracefully 
drooping bloom-covered Birdie Blye 
remains at a reasonable four-foot 
height in its pleasing habit and 
with its many blooms; and good 
old Frau Karl Druschki, with a lit- 
tle care, can be made into a mag- 
nificent bush. 


Species for Corners. 


Then there are, too, the depend- 
able ‘‘species’’ roses for corners, 
driveways and elsewhere out of the 
rose garden, even in half shade, 
and other types are intriguing. 
Golden Moss is described by its 
name and Max Graf, with its large 


THE SIGNS 
OF SPRING 


They Give the Gardener 


Notice of Things He 
Has to Do 


By M. G. KAINS. 
HOUGH her schedule is ‘‘sub- 
ject to change without. no- 
tice,’’ Spring is due on Long 
Island on March 20 and at 
Albany on April 1. Gardeners are 
now preparing for her arrival. 
_ A thousand signs tell of her ap- 
proach. The juncos decamp to the 
North; the bluebirds’ warbling re- 
places the ‘“‘chick-a-dee’’ of the 
snow birds; peepers pipe their love 
notes in the marshes; willows bur- 
nish their lithe withes. to gold; 
red osiers retouch themselves with 
rouge; skunk cabbage thrusts its 
purple hoods through the melting 
snow to give the bees their first 
taste of nectar; soon after the 
swamp maples burst their garnet 
buds, spicebushes open their golden 
globes and golden bells in our gar- 
dens, heard by ears that are prop- 
erly attuned, sing out their wel- 
come to Spring. 


The Gardener’s Cues. 


All these and many other signs 
@re cues for the gardener. He 
knows that when willows and 
osiers become brilliant he must 
start his hotbeds and coldframes; 
when skunk cabbage ‘‘blooms’”’ he 
must remove the coarse mulch 
from his tulips and the wrappings 
from his roses; when peach trees 
bloom, he may safely sow round 








GOLDEN MOSS ROSE 











A Promising Newcomer. 





pink flowers and enduring leathery 
foliage, is the perfect ground cover 
and bank protector. Besides, there 
are the magnificent ol? June roses, 
classed as hybrid perpetuals. But 
that’s another story! 








NEW TOOLS FOR 


THE GARDENER 


| dahlia, 





By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK. 
HERE are many new gadgets 


who takes gardening seriously 
or pursues it merely as a hobby. A 
few minutes’ examination of the 
tools in the seedsmen’s windows 


| . . N 
' will convince any one‘of that. 


Perhaps the outstanding item of 
interest this Spring will be the col- 
lection of hand tools of assorted 
sizes and types, all neatly boxed. 
One of the satisfying items in these 
sets is a new heavy-duty pair of 
pruning shears, shaped to fit the 
hand and guaranteed to snip effi- 
ciently all day and to produce only 
a minimum of blisters. This tool 
has the smart and businesslike ap- 
pearance of the finest surgeon’s in- 
strument, yet is inexpensive. 

Gardening has progressed from 
the hoe-and-rake days; as a mat- 
ter of fact, the progress in garden- 
ing might be traced by the evolu- 
tion of its tools. Rakes have been 
greatly improved, and for those 
who would rather sweep than tug 
and pull, lawn brooms are avail- 
able. 


The traditional hoe still leads in 
sales, according to local seedsmen, 
but even so there has been consid- 





constant bloom. 

Any one who visits Breeze Hill 
soon realizes that I am an un-| 
ashamed hardy climber crank. But 


| I take these roses as I do forsythias 


and lilacs, none of which are ex- 
pected to be ‘‘everblooming.’’ Some 
of these hardy climbers do ‘‘recur’’ 
in some gardens. But their June 
display should make any gardener 
ashamed to ask more of them. 

There is one climber—hardy most 
years in the latitude of Harrisburg 
—that does keep on all Summer. 
It is the exquisite Mermaid with its 
succession of 5-inch primrose-hued 
single flowers amid distinct foliage. 
A fine new pillar rose is Reveil Di- 
jonnais, carrying immense _ semi- 
double flowers of an arresting red- 
and-yellow combination. Double 
yellow large flowers are born in 
abundance on the Mrs. A. C. James. 
Old friends in yellow are the de- 
lightful Le Reve and the pleasing 
Primrose. 

Approaching orange in hue, among 
the climbers, there are Jacotte and 
Coralie, and perhaps the fragrant 
new flame-colored Shenandoah. The 
cluster-flowered Prinzess van Oranj 
is a bright orange-flame of the pil- 
lar type. 

A white climber? The best of all 
is the older Purity. Paul’s Lemon 
Pillar is not lemon, but it is lovely. 
And the Van Fleet rose Glenn Dale 
is a good white. 


Still the finest of all hardy climb- 











ers is the America-bred Dr. W. Van 
| Fleet. Its patented ‘‘everblooming’”’ 
sport, New Dawn, really does recur. 

Both these roses give exquisite, 


' erable 


improvement in_ recent 
years. A gardener in Ohio disliked 
the old-fashioned hoe and cut it 
down to a thin blade, a little over 
an inch in length. Thus the old 
heavy hoe became 6o satisfying an 
instrument for taking vengeance on 
garden weeds that it became this 
gardener’s favorite tool. Today it 
may be found on the market. 
There are dandelion eradicators 
of all kinds and types. The old 
hand grass-shears have been mount- 
ed on wheels, so that the lazy gar- 


on the market for the man} 





dener may trim turf edges without | 
even bending a knee. 

Sprayers are available in the 
usual types, but there seems to be 
a tendency this year to prefer the. 
small knapsack variety, and copper 
is being used more and more. Lawn | 
mowers in smaller and handier 
sizes are now available for almost | 
any purpose. Some are rubber- 
tired, to eliminate the familiar clat- 
ter. Lighter power mowers are also 
steadily appearing. 

Tools to be used in keeping the 
lawn spick and span are almost too 
numerous to mention. ‘This Spring 
some small gadgets for distributing 
fertilizer and seed on the small 
lawn have made their appearance. 
Several new types of portable lawn 
sprinklers are now on the market, 
though it seems ‘nconceivable that.’ 
any new method of distributing 
water to the lawn coulda be de-. 
veloped. One appliance permits | 
even distribution of chemical plant | 
food as the lawn is being watered. | 

Particularly interesting to the} 
busy gardener will be the fact that | 
tools are steadily decreasing in size | 
and yet are better made and more) 
efficient than in years past. This | 
is as it should be, for much of the | 
fun in gardening comes from being | 
able to acquire tools that are effi- | 
cient, dependable and economical. 

Never before on the threshold of | 
a Spring gardening season have | 
gardeners had such a wide array | 
of tools available for all purposes. 








GRAPES FOR SCREENING, 

Two grapes often grown for | 
coverage rather than fruit are) 
Vitis vulpinus and V. labrusca, or | 
Fox Grape. The former is a native 
grape with a thin green leaf, much 
used for covering pergolas. 





GOLDEN AND A CLIMBER 





























The Rose Named for Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James. 


seeded peas, 


'nuals. 
'begin to bloom, he may sow his 
beans and okra and plant! 


| places them 
/Oone may court catastrophe unless 


| tender 
| Hence, 
| open the former may be uninjured 
latter | 





sweet peas and pop- 
pies; when grass puts on its new 
green, he can sow his beets, wrin- 
kled eas, carrots and hardy an- 
When lilac and mockorange 


corn, 
canna and elephant’s-ear 
tubers, though it is too soon to 
risk setting plants of these tender 
vegetables and ornamentals in the 
open. For this he will wait a week 
or ten days longer. 


From the time the hotbeds and | 
_coldframes are started until the 


harvest of the latest Autumn crops 
Nature turns her pages for garden- 
ers to read. Among her most im- 


portant messages are her warnings 


of the frosts she plans to send. As 
her plants are trained to behave 
themselves in their native homes, 
they stick to these habits when 
they go abroad. So when one 
in different settings 


precautions are taken. 

The gardener may avoid too early 
development of his plants by curb- 
ing his impatience to set them out- 
doors; he may even prevent frost 


‘injury by heeding Nature’s warn- 


ings of an impending cold snap. 


Foretelling FroSsts. 


Though the Weather Bureau 
forecasts are 90 per cent reliable 
for the general weather, they may 
not be locally correct in limited 
‘areas, Especially in Spring and 
Autumn such variations may mean 
the difference between safety and 
destruction of tender plants. Again, 
though tender plants may be “‘har- 
dened’’ by growing them at com- 
paratively low temperatures, with 
ample air and well-controlled wa- 
tering, hardy ones may be made 
by reverse conditions. 
when transplanted to the 
by a cold but the 
killed. 

The questions then arise: 
possible for amateurs to predict 
local frosts? And when such are 
imminent is it possible to save 
plants already in the open? The 
answer to both question is ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Frost may be expected before 
morning when the evening air is 
dry and still, the sky at night clear, 
the stars brilliant and the temper- 
ature has been falling from 50 de- 
gress or less at 4 o’clock to 40 at 
9 in the evening. However, should 
a breeze spring up, or the sky be- 
come overcast, or the air become 
filled with moisture which settles 
as heavy dew on the plants, the 
fall of temperature is likely to be 
checked sufficiently to prevent its 
descent to the freezing point. Even 
if the temperature, under such con- 
ditions, continues to fall, damage 
to the plants is not likely to occur, 


spell, 


it looks like hoarfrost on the leaves, 





prevents actual freezing. Many 
plants native to the cold climates 
may be ‘‘frosted’’ without damage. 

Plants may be protected against 
frost in a small way by covering 
them individually with boxes, bas 
i kets, pieces of burlap or weighted- 
down newspapers. 


my/) 





NOW STANDS A 














OA row WEEKS AGO—A VACANT PLOT 


bey a ae 


HODGSON HOUSE! 


NOTHING is disturbed—shrubbery, landscape, not even your peace of 


mind—when you build a Hodgson House! You pick a plan from our port- 
folio, or we co-operate and lay out your own design. A few weeks later, you 
place your furniture and start to live! No delays. No extra costs. Everything 
complete, and as you wanted it—at the time, place, and price you wanted! 
A Hodgson House is delivered in sections and erected by local labor under 

a Hodgson foreman, if you desire. Beau- 








red 




















tifully finished inside . . . three coats 
of gleaming paint outside . .. sturdy 
framework ... and durable exterior of 


cedar. A livable, charming house for 


years to come! Learn more about this 
amazing method of building a large or 
small house. Arrange to see our year-round 
homes, summer homes, cottages, camp 
houses, kennels, garages, etc., at the New 
York or Boston Hodgson indoor displays, 
and outdoors at Dover and S. Sudbury, 
Mass, Or write for Catalog HH-6. 


EF. Hodgson Ce., 1108 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Mass.; 730 Fifth Ave. (Cor. 57th St.), New York 


HODGSON HOUSES 


SEE OUR. EXHIBIT AT THE FLOWER SHOW—OPENING TOMORROW 








BIG EVERGREENS 
and Shade Trees 


forimmediate shade and beauty 


Beautiful, 
just grow! 
stant care. Our Evergreens, 10 to 35 ft. 
high, are root-pruned, ready for moving. 
Shade Trees, 
pleasant shade this Summer. 
tree-moving and planting 


service 
available. , 


Come and select from our complete 
Flowering 
Azaleas, 
Suitable mate- 
Bhade or Screen at 


stock of Evergreens, 
Trees, Rhododendrons, 
Fruit Trees, Roses, etc. 
rial for Ornament, 
its best. 


Shrubs, 
Laurel, 


Write for Spring Catalog, replete with 


helpful suggestions. 


Where Everg reens Appro 


ROSEDALE NU 


Phone 2620 


large enough to cast a 
Complete 
is 


symmetrical specimens don’t 
They are the result of con- 


Special “Get-Acquainted" 
Offer—RED FLOW- 
ERING DOGWOODS 


from 5 to 6 ft. high. 
Conservatively priced in 
our Catalog at $6.00— 
specially prieed this week 
at $4.25, provided you 
call at the Nursery for 
them. Don’t miss this 
unusual value. You may 
place your order now for 
delivery later pre- 
ferred. 


ie 


ach Perfectic ion 


RSERI S. 


On Saw Mill River Parkway 


Add ress: Box 2. 


Tarrytown, New York 








Of course, you dislike stained, discolored ever. 
greens and shrubbery. Why not teach dogs to 
keep all four feet on the ground on your pre- 
mises? A little “Black Leaf 40’ mixed in water 
(as per directions on label) and sprayed on 
lower branches will keep them away. Harmless 
to dogs—they just do not like the odor 


“Black Leaf 40” also guards flowers, vegetables 
and fruit against insect damage. Kills poultry 
lice and mites. Kills lice on animals. Directions 
on labels and leaflets. Economical; alittle makes 
a lot of spray. Sold by dealers everywhere in 
original factory-sealed packages. 


Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp. 
'NCOQORPORATED 
Louisville... Kentucky 

















GOLD MEDAL WINNERS 


Visit our exhibit on main floor of Grand 
Central Palace March 18th-24th. We ae 
cialize' in choice varieties of Plants, bs 
and Seeds. At previous exhibitions in the 
Palace Gold Medals have been awarded 
our exhibits as follows: 


March 1931*For exhibit of New 
and Rare Tulips 

March 1933—For display of Named 
Narcissi— (150 varieties) 

March 1934—For display of Named 
Narcissi— (204 varieties) 


MULLER-SEALEY CO., INC. 
Horticultural Specialists 
145 West 45th Street 
New York City 


(Warehouse: Jersey City, New Jersey) 





FRUIT TREFS TRAINED 
‘3 to grow ALONG WALLS . 
= 2s in Old World Gardens - « 
Grow luscious, full-sized ;% 
= fruit—Apples, Pears, Plums ; 
Mm etc.+along garden walls or 
m on trellises. Plant our won- 2m: 
om derful Dwarf Espalier Fruit *2 ; 
Trees, grown and trained in 
; America by Henry Leuth- . 
ardt, European trained spe- 
cialist. Our Treés are as 
- practical as beautiful. Re- 
; quire little space, bear 
m early, live long, moderately 
-™ priced. 
Write for picture folder 
G, showing many intefrest- 
f ing forms and with Special 
2 Introductory Offer. 
te oe ee uae 2 
wey hee! RH: ¢ Desi 'o Sah 
HEN RN 








' etoag +1 
IFUTHARD I ort Chester NY 














It is | 


ORCHIDS 


(Eatablished 1896) 
Great variety of plants for pri- 
vate, commercial or botanical 
purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 





because the moisture, even though | 














5 GIANT ASTERS 5covrs]O* 


9M Bee Me Tike 


Grow cur ove Strate 


Oren te 
7 colors. Te prove this we wi i 
plore 


F. 8. MULS Seed > Sox 09, ROSE HUL, KH. Y. 


00 SPECIALS 


Send for FREE complete list of 

Plants, Roses, Bulbs, Fo gg om 

Strawberries, Fruit 

wood, Evergreens, Shrubs, Trees, 
Offerings will amaze you. 

Write today. 


SHADY LAWN NURSERIES 
Hugo Kind. Hammonton, N. J. 























Burns Weeds and Brush 


Hauck Kerosene Weed Burner kills weeds, 
seeds and stalk completely, cheaply and 
safely. 2000 degrees heat. Also used for dis- 


infecting poultry houses, animal | 


pens, repairs to tractor and ma- 
chinery, ete. Deliveries 


co. Free Booklet on New Low- 


HAUCK MFG. CO. 
18 Tenth St., B’klyn, N, ¥. 





Guaranteed—Tough Rubber Cover— 

Flezible—Heavy Duty—each length 

complete with COUPLINGS AT- 

TACHED 

25 Ft., $1.85—50 Ft., $3.50 
‘Brass Nozzle, 35c 

MAIL ORDERS Promptly Filled 
CARLYE RUBBER CO. 

64 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


—_ GLADIOLUS_— 


85 Super-excellent Varieties. 
Special: Albania (White), A. V. Bunoe 
(Orange Yellow), Crimson Glow (Crim- 
son), Yelloe Wonder (Yellow), Orange 
Glory (Orange-Balmon), Mrs. F. R. 
Peters (Rose-Lilac). 50 Large, 100 
Medium or 150 Small for $1.00. FREE— 
Six choice bulbs with every $2 order. 

Write for price list “‘T’’ 
CONN. 


K. K. MILLS, WASHINGTON, CC 











from | 
Brooklyn, Chicago, San Francis- | 








Flower & "Candea’ Shows 





Write for Samples and Prices 


SEAL-ECT PRESS 
45 East 26th St, New York City! 











Flowering Trees — Nut Trees 
Sturdy, well rooted, two to three feet tall. 
Your choice, 10 tor §1.10, or 60 trees for 
$5.50 Prepaid. White Dogwood, Red Bud, 

Chinese Elm, Butternut, Walnut, Hickory, 
Hazelnut, Scariet Maple, Magnolia, Kussian 
Olive, Sassafras, Tulip Tree, Sweet 


talpa, 
Bend for free price list. 
Harmon Tree Sales, Prospect, Ohio. 








The World’s Rarest Secds 


Likely largest offering of really rare 
flower seeds. It lists the unusual, | 
but only the unusual that is good. 
Gives requirements and cultures, 4 
work of reference. Write Dept. 87 
for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 














Gum, | 
Russian Mulberry, White Birch, Sweet Birch, | 
Sycamore, Sugar Maple, Silver Maple, Ca- ? 
Lombardy Poplar, Send order now. 


UNIQUE CATALOG] 


Pre’ oe ek ~~ ig 
Paid S.Lij 2, 1 tend 


$ 





inches high 
PINK Viotets. Bison ‘ail somanet, 4 | 


5 

New. TASTADt. .cccsse 

47 TROLLIUS Deep orange- yellow. Di OF 

renni Looser eeeee 

5 GLOBULARIA. blue, Bresgsesn 1 
foliage. Fine dna aye ee 

5 ERINUS. Low tufts of pam pla. Veer $9 
attractive eeeeeeeee ee Geese eee 

DOUBLE GEUM. Hine fer eutting. Oo 1 

ange, crim som and red. eeeeeeeeee 

JAPANESE IRIS, selected. i" Te 
rchid s. Beau tiful co lors. . +. @eeee 

JASIONE—tufted rock plant, with btee tree 9] 


seabdiosa-like blooms... 
ae fag The ano new a 


bloom. 
VIOLA ‘apricot Qu EN. Tie dprioes pede Ba | 
Yow. Blooms all summe?.ce.sscess 
PERSIAN CANDYTUFT. Lew, ties 
plants, handsome blue follage and pink 
ve — all summer. The finest $1 


tock p ' 
DOUBLE. SHASTA DAISY. New,.rare, 
—. double white — for — $] 


5 


6 
5 


One Plant Each of Above gee - 
pe 12 Plants in AIL 
9 " 








FRES i stroted 8s 


EW MARKE RENNIA 
43 Randolph Road. New Market, N.J. 





DISEASE CONTROL 

BETTER STANDS 

STURDIER PLANTS 
WiTH 


SEMESAR 


Protect flowers a 

seed-borne disease Jossen, 
with Semesan. As 2’ 
dust, one ounce treats! 
15 to 30 pounds of seed: 
40 to 60 pounds if used 
in liquid-form. It is not 
expensive; write now to. 
the Bayer-Semesan Co.,| 
Wilmington, Del., for 
flower pamphlet 80-A. 








Are You Interested 
In Rock Gardening? 


Then—you should be a member ef 
this rapidly growing, country-wide 
organization devoted to the advance- 
ment of well-designed and success- 
ful rock gardens in America. 

Membership in this organization en- 
ables — to learn about proper con- 
struction of frock gardens, about 
rock plant culture, about new plants 
of special merit, and to keep in 
touch with the latest developments 
in this delightful form of gardening. 


For information on membership, 
write to 


American Rock Garden Society 
Dorothy Ebel Hansell, Secretary, 
522-T Fifth Avenue, New York Olty 








VISIT! 








WORMSLOE GARDENS 


HISTORIC PLANTATION 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


“. . « delighted my ecul. Whatecer 
you do don’t miss it.” 
Dr. E. H. WILSON. 


“The loveliest bit of the true South 
I had ever seen.” 


FANNY HAESLIP LEA, 


To crow flowers of 
size and richer hues, i red 
every garden- 


SEND FOR thrill to whieh 


DREER’ ing fan aspires. 
—with seeds, 


Raisin 
1 9 3 5 plants selected 


better- 
r 97 
GARDEN BOOK ae experience. For the 
finest novelties and the 
standard Hems see Dreer’s 1935 i3'Gan 
den Book Free. 


HENRY A. DREER 
270 Dreer Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT 
Pope & COTTLE 


PREBSILT HOUSES 


515 Madison Av., N. Y. 
Ask tor Catales 7 





Dreer provide the 
foundati 




















—— “DAHLIAS*»—— 
ADIRONDACK SUNSET 


The Champion of Champions 
Send for our 64 page illustrated yo 
ge deseribing the abeve, as well as clese 
to 300 ethers, and many of the leading Eure. 
pean aa its free for the 

OUR JPER DAHLIA SEED 
~ , Suarantend te oo you results, not believed 

é. lt refund the full purchase 
Bie - ae satisfied 


ARKWAY DAHLIA GARDENS 
(1012 E. 178th St, New York City, N. Y._ 


ge: A FLOWER GARDEN 


Engh di w/e f 














NDULA, Orang * Sha 

DAHLIA, Unwin Hyorid, b 

within 90 days from sowin . 
, Yellow, Supreme 

UM, Golden Gleam; “ZINN, Fantasy 


thrill from these beauties Se ly 
sold at 25c per pkt. Our In 
aie to interest new customers, “= A. 4 all 5 pre's 
ostpaid. Order today. Catalo 
#:538 Bridgeport, Conn, 


airfield Seed & Bulb Co., 

a 7 
Wild Garden Mixture 
A well balanced mixture of hardy annuals 
suitable for planting anywhere. Large 


Pacww tle, cent comm, no stamps. 
Novelties list free. 


G. ALBERT BRINK 


Seedman 
ONEONTA, N. Y. 

















12 een P 

















PENTHOUSE and. 


WINDOW BOX 
PLANTING 


also Conservatory planting 
TABLE DECORATIONS 
CITY GARDENS CARED FOR. 


PARK AVE. GREENHOUSES 115° x. sacn st. 





IF X¥OU WANT to sublet your apart- 

ment an announcement in the Apart- 
ment columns of The New York Times 
will reach the largest number of desir- 
able prospects.—Advt, 











HER 
ROCK PLANTS 
PERENNIALS 
SAMPLE ants tach 1F art PLANTS 

4 ties $2.60 
a, af, “ : 
PALISADES NURSERIES, INC. 
Route. 9-W, SPARKILL, N. . Y. 
Dahlias, Peonies, Galle Beran 
Phlox, Lilies, 
Ghost Plants, 
Low prices on quality ail 
Send for Free Catalog 
HOWARD M. GILLET 
Box 954 New Lebanon, N -& 
00Z0 IRRIGATING HOSE — 

The new method of trrigation—EFFTI< 

CIENT—ECONOMICAL. Places wae 
(ter exactly where you want it. 

For Farm, Greenhouse, Lawn, Shrubs, 
Golf Greens and Tees. Conserves 
he poe Write for descriptive circular, 

| A.F.Brombacher & Co.,Inc.,Dept.106 
| 124 Maiden Lane, New York, N. TY. 





GARDENS 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY, MARCH 17, 1935. 


GARDENS 








SEE WHY AN 
ECLIPSE IS BEST 
FOR YOUR 


TWNOLIVN 


TWO MONEY. SAVING 
FEATURES 


PLUS LAWN PROTECTION! 


% 1—ECLIPSE FINGER- 
TIP ADJUSTMENT 
- « « Eliminates old 
s¢rewdriver method. 
Eclipse is always “fac- 
tory adjusted” without 
tools or expense, 


* 2—ECLIPSE AUTO- 
MATIC SELF - SHARP - 
ENING . . . the only 
Mower with built-in 
sharpening feature .. . 
your Eclipse is sharp- 
ened right on your lawn 
at no expense and with- 
out tools o: disassembly, 


Leading stores all over the 
country are featuring the... 
Eclipse National Lawn Mow- 
er Exhibit, April 15 to May 
15. These merchants will 
welcome you to their demon- 
strations of the two. great 
Eclipse money-saving features 
. . . Finger-Tip Adjustment 
and Automatic Self-Sharpen- gost: 
ing. No other Mower has Bee 
these features. Now $13.50.8 





Was $18.50. 


Eclipse Power Mowers Satisfy : 
Every Power Mowing Need! 


rw / , 


Eclipse Power Mow- 
ers are aVailable in 
3 sizes, priced from 
$137.50 up 





ECLIPSE LAWN MOWER CO., Mfgrs., 
$35 Grant Street, Prophetstown, Ill. 


Please send me name of nearest dealer. 
I am interested in — (please check) 
T) Hand Mowers [) Power Mowers 


to do it more frequently than once 
‘in four or five years. 
| 


‘of 
_most lilies prefer a slight shade and 
that 


|swampy, soggy land. 
| have seen Canadense lilies growing 


} 


SUCCESS ACHIEVED WITH A TEMPERAMENTAL FLOWER 





LILIES FOR’ ALL GARDENS 











A FAMOUS SOUTHERN GARDEN 








AP 
Slight Shade and Sharp Drainage Are ggg 


Points m Planting for Beginners 


By HELEN MORGENTHAU FOX. 
S a result of recent discov- 
eries concerning the wants 
and the ailments of lilies, 
| we now treat this lovely 
group of spirelike flowers as hardy 
perennials and not as somewhat 
evanescent and uncertain bulbs, 
and the beauty of our gardens -in- 
creases. Each garden flower has its 
special charm and special group of 
enthusiasts, and any flower looks 
well when placed in a suitable en- 
vironment. Yet somehow the lilies 
seem to be outstandingly lovely. 

Perhaps this is so because of that 
dramatic quality which makes lilies 
so striking, no matter where they 
are planted. The vertical stems 
carry trumpet or. chalice-shaped 
flowers of a satiny texture which 
bend and sway in the wind and 
send forth a heady Orient fra- 
grance. They take up very little 
space; and when the yellow ones 
are planted behind lavender bushes, 
the pink ones with gray-leaved 
artemisias, or the white ones with 
yellow roses, they make an unfor- 
getable picture. 

Lily bulbs, although they are 
perennial, are not eternal. Every 
plant, like every growing thing, 
has its life span. Few perennials 
last very long. With the lilies, the 
original bulb dies after having pro- 
duced daughter bulbs around it. 
In time, if the clump is not dug up, 
divided and then replanted, the 
bulbs will become so crowded that 
they choke one another. But in 
most gardens, dividing need not 
cause concern, for it has been my 
experience that it is not necessary 


Essential Requirements. 

No gardener can generalize about 
lilies any more than about anything 
else in life without getting into dif- 
ficulties. Therefore there are no 
set rules about lily culture which 
apply to all of them. Perhaps the 





lilies are more individualistic in 
their requirements than most other | 
groups of plants. Yet it is doubtful | 
that they vary from one another in 
their individual requirements any | 
more than the members of the cam- | 
panulas, dianthus or gentian clans. 

It can be said that in this climate | 
Northeastern North America | 


all 
drainage. 


of them 
They 


require 
will not grow 
However, I 


sharp | 
in | 


'on a steep hillside which was so 


Name.... 
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wet for nine months of the year | 
'that one could not walk over 


it. 


But the water was surface rain- 





ECLIPSE 


Displayed and Sold 
in New York City by 





Vaughan’s Seed Store, Inc. 


| 47 BRarelay St. y 
/ 


| soil 
| sandy consistency. 


‘land was dry. 


| water which ran down swiftly, and 
for the three Summer months the | 
Carl Purdy reports | 
‘that certain of the native Western | 
American lilies grow under similar | 
conditions. All of these lilies, how-| 
ever, when planted in the flower 
border thrive in a well-drained soil. | 

Besides drainage, lilies require a 
with a light and somewhat 
This does not 


| mean that they will die if planted 
m in clay, but it does mean that they 
& will not flourish unless the soil is 


a well 
soil in’ your 
Clay consistency, as mine is, 


f| 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


A few dollars bring a generous, colorful selection 
of these rare, hardy ‘‘Mums’’—grown at Bristol 
Nurseries, famed leading ‘‘Mum"’ specialists in 
this country. Bristol ‘‘Mums’’ will grow nearly 
anywhere. When other flowers wane Bristol 
**‘MIums’’ come into the height 





aerated and friable. If the 
garden is of a heavy 
it can 
be lightened by adding sand and 
humus, and the whole texture can 
be improved by spading deeply and 
frequently. 

There has been much talk in the 


| past as to whether lilies require or 


Enjoy their gorgeous colors from September until ' 


heavy frosts. 


We have selected a generous and 5 
ment of Six rare new varieties—vyours 
years to come—for onlv a few dollar; 
your ‘'Mums’’ today. They'll he shipped immedi- 
ately, postage prepaid (East of the Rockies) 


nage 


‘nioy for 


| 


| important factor. 


Send for | on the safe side, 


SPECIAL OFFER: One each of six varieties, Mer- | 


eury. Diana, Mars. Apollo. 
beautiful assortment of gorgeous bronze, 
red and pink combinations, at an un- 
usual price 


yellow, 


Three each of the above varieties—eighteen plants 
—enough for an effective planting and $7. 0 | 
for cutting 


RISTOL NURSERIES INC. 
Dept. 13. 
= BRISTOL.CONN. 





LaBars’ 
Rhododendrons 


1 Plant postpaid $1.50 


Choice—White, Rose, Orchid 
2 Pl’ts Catawbiense. Orchid $2.90 
5 Plants - - - 5.00 


Transportation charges paid to 3rd zone 
and Only on the $1.50 Offer. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL LIST 
LaBARS’ 
Rhododendron Nursery 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


DAHLIAS 
6 Giants for $2.00 
Regular Value $5.00 


This outstanding offre includes these 
varieties: 


City of Wellston, Jersey Beacon, E. R. 
Superba, Rose Fallon, Indiana Moon, 
Salem Pride. 

1985 Catalogue Free for the asking 


Albert Parrella 
3880 Ely Ave. 
New York City 


8" 5) FLOWERING - Size. 


,>/. GLADIOLUS 

/ Gree each of these six: Dorothy 

heeler, Rose Pink; mon: Se 

bania. White; Gold esie.V 

ecko Zan , Salmon: Alice 

ange. 26 ulbsin all, 1iSc; 60 Bulbs 

J of each) §0¢;100 Bulbs, Mixed, 75¢ 

i pestpaid. Write for FreeCatalog 
FAIRFIELD SEED & BULB CO. 


Dept. 38 Bridgeport, Cenn. 


S F F THE NEW HAMPDEN 


“LO-BOWL” 


FLOWER HOLDER IN COLORS 
Also the Popular 
Hampden ‘‘Adjustable’’ Flower Holder 
in two finishes. At N. Y. Flower Show. 
BOOTH NO. 245—THIRD FLOOR 


HAMPDEN MFG. CO., INC. 











The Bronx 











Ceres and Daphne—a | 


abhor lime in the soil. 
of their glory. | 


It is gen- 
erally conceded now that the pres- 
ence or absence of lime is not an 
However, to be 
it is just as well 
not to add lime to the lily bed. 
If one is an impatient gardener, 


'and one year or two, or even three 
| years, seems too long a time to wait 
for lilies to flower from seed, then 


a start must be made with bulbs. 
| When they come, a careful exami- 
‘nation is in order. The few scales 
which have rotted or decayed are 
removed, and the bulbs soaked in 
Semesan as directed on the box. 
Then they are dried thoroughly be- 
fore planting. Any bulbs that are 
diseased may best be returned to 
the man who sold them. That is 
the only way to procure healthy 
bulbs, in the long run. 
Varieties for the Beginner. 


Of all the lilies that the author 
has grown, if only one could be 
kept it would be the regal. It 
comes easily from seed and is quite 
hardy. Its dark green stem, three 
to four feet high, is clothed with 
slender curling leaves all its length, 
and carries from three to twenty- 
five trumpet-shaped white flowers 
with golden throats and rosy mark- 
ings on the outside. The flower 
has a very strong fragrance. Regal 
lilies are especially beautiful when 
there is a carpet of vinca minor 
under them, or when they are 
grown with blue or pink flowered 
hyssop or with deep purple Japa- 
nese iris. The soft green foliage of 
low-growing thalictrums or of col- 
umbines is pretty with them, too. 

Two other handsome lilies from 
the Far East are speciosum, with 
rosy or white blossoms, and aura- 
tum with huge saucer-shaped white 
and flecked flowers. Auratum is 
the most stunning of all the lilies, 
and the variety platophyllum grows 
to eight feet in height. The specio- 
sums increase and form clumps of 
sweetly scented rosy blossoms in 
late August and early September. 
Henryi is another Far Eastern lily 
and is a soft shade of yellow, quite 
tall and a late bloomer, also given 
to making large clumps. Its stems 


| garden; 


'from seed. 








17 Warren St., New York 








bend over, so it needs to be staked. | 
It comes readily from seed and 


blooms in September along with 
blue aconites and the earliest of 


the anemones, all liking the same'j 


half-shaded position. 

Heretofore the tiger lilies (1. tigri- 
num and its varieties), have been 
considered admirable garden sub- 
jects. 
Europe early in the nineteenth cen- 





They were first brought to, 


tury by British sailors, who bought | 


them as food in China, as they did 
browni. Here in America they have 
escaped into the wild. Today it is 
thought they are carriers of the 
mosaic disease without being them- 
selves susceptible to it, just as some 
people carry typhoid germs with 
immunity to themselves. If one can 
get a clean strain, everything is 
safe. Otherwise, since the mosiac 
is highly infectious, and since this 
lily does not set seed to pollen of 
its own species, and therefore can- 
not be raised from seed, if one 
must have them it is best to grow 
them as far away as possible from 
other plantings of lilies. 

Hansoni is a hardy Asiatic lily. 
It, too, does not set seed to pollen 
of its own species, but the bulbs are 
hardy and strong. It is an early 
bloomer, opening its blossoms early 
in June. It also prefers partial 
shade, so that the waxy yellow 
flowers will not fade to white. I 


like it with yellow iris and near- | 


orange erysimums. 


Some New Hybrids. 


The Backhouse Hybrids are a 
cross betweeen hansoni and the 
purple martagons, which are also 
hardy lilies. These hybrids always 
cause much favorable comment 
from visitors, for they are quite tall 
and come in tones from apricot 
through to violet with an almost 
iridescent quality. Planted against 
a hemlock hedge, which acts as a 
dark curtain behind a gayly clad 
dancer, they are striking. 

The elegans group, which consists 
of crosses between the Japanese 
dauricum and either the European 
croceum or bulbiferum, have leafy 
stems which stand up stiffly and 
carry the orange, scarlet or yellow 


| chalice-shaped flowers at their tops. 


The plants are somewhat coarse, 
but are handsome when planted in 


_large clumps in front of thermopsis | 


or with hemerocallis, especially if 


one likes combinations of yellow, |. 
|orange and scarlet with the green 
The ele-| 


of the leaves and grass. 
gans is the first lily to open in my 
it blooms between May 28 
and June 1 every year. 

The tenuifolium, concolor and 
amabile lilies are dainty and small 


| and are the ones best suited for a/| 


rock garden. They all come easily | 
Tenuifollum and ama- 
bile have nodding, reflexed flowers, 
but the flowers of concolor are star- 


shaped and open to the sky. 
Native American Lilies. 

There are many native American 
|lilies, some of them easy to grow, 
but others perhaps the most diffi- 
cult of the whole group. At least 
they have proved so for me. An 
easy one is superbum, which colors 


our marshes in late July with spires | 'for the man of the garden and haye | 
of orange-yellow, nodding flowers | lost 


on stems sometimes nine feet high. | 
Another one easy to domesticate is | 
canadenses which grows along the 
roads of New York State in com- 
pany with thalictrums, Joe-pie- 
weed and the purple milkweed. In 
the garden, canadense is more 
floriferous—an elegant and lovely 
plant with its graceful, bell-shaped, 
nodding flowers, Pardalinum and 
humboldti, both from the West 
Coast, are also hardy and handsome. 
Pardalinum in time makes clumps. 
Humboldti likes shade. The par- 
vum lily from the West is very 
hardy, and so is roezli. All the 
American lilies are slower to grow 
from seed than the Asiatic ones. 

Many handsome and hardy 
species have been omitted from this 
limited discussion. However, once 
a gardener has embarked on the 
adventure of growing lilies he will 
find them out for himself. 





|creasing in number, 











Frances B. Johnston. 


Spotlighted at the Flower Show Is the Southern Garden, of Which 
Brandon-on-the-James Boasts a Notable Example. The Photograph 
Shows the River Walk at Brandon-on-the-James. 





FOR WOMEN GARDENERS 





A Wide Assortment of 


Handy Implements and 


Gadgets Help to Lighten Many Tasks 


By «£LLEN D. WANGNER. 


HIS is surely the day of the | 
with the air filled | 
with talk of the manifold ac- 


garden, 


tivities of garden clubs every- 
where, with flower shows yearly in- 


new scents, 
sizes 
all to the end that our outdoor liv- 
ing rooms this year may become 
more beautiful and livable than 
ever before. 


No matter what type our garden) 


may be, whether formal or infor- 
mal, whether laid out with careful- 
ly bordered walks and shrubbery 
|or just snuggled away in a small 
|dooryard or along the driveway, 
each garden, after all, 


right down to the four fundamen- 


tals, earth and seeds and plants and | 
| tools—and tools are not the least 


of these. 


The woman gardener, especially, | 
knows the need and value of tools, | 


and to meet her practical demands 


we have kneeling pads, spike-tipped | 


weeding gloves and short-handled 
implements. Spades and forks 
have ceased to be the heavy affairs 


weight until reduced to about 
|}one-half their former size. 
implements have shrunk to little 
hand hoes and forks, 
tors with three or four tines, 
most practical, since the woman 
gardener of today is as efficient in | 
her outdoor rooms as within doors. 


An Amazing Variety. 


Never, in fact, 
garden was delved in has there 
been such an amazing variety of 
handy, practical tools. Take, for) 
example, the weeding cane that 
leads a sort of double life. It looks 
like an inoffensive, well-liked crook 
to hang over the arm as one strolls 
about. But let a weed rear its 
head, and instantly a quick pres- 
sure on the cane releases a sharp 
blade and the weed is painlessly 
extracted. 

For the woman with the very 
small garden and many demands on 








NEW TOOLS FOR THE GARDENER 

















Vourtesy R. H. Macy. 


with word of | 
new shapes and new) 
xiven to old flower favorites— | 


must get. 


Other | 


and cultiva- | 
all | 


since that first) 


| her time, there is a ‘‘planned gar- 


eties of flowers. 
sheet of mulch paper that is not 
only a planting guide, but remains 
on the ground to act as a mulch, 


venting weeds. 
the seeds can be identified as they 
come up, it 
the too busy, 
gardener. 


or the very new, 


their own seedlings for transplant- 
ing, there are fine flats and paper 
'pots, with even a compact seedling 
‘rack in which to take these out 
to the garden. One wood flat, hold- 
ing thirty-six paper pots, has a re- 
movable front by means of which 
the pots are removed without dis- 
turbance to the plant. There are 
also craftboard pots, their square 
|construction permitting plenty of 
root growth, these pots to be put in 
.the ground with the plant to defy 
the ravaging cutworm. 

An excellent planting plan is to 
use one of the new paper bands. 
These are small, bottomless boxes 
for use in a flat, and come packed 
'flat, with divisions marked and a 
| fastening slot, ready to be put to- 
These, like the craft-pots, 
are planted with the seedlings. 
| With the plants out of the flats 
'and well-protected against enemies 
above and below ground, come the 
_all-Summer tasks of cultivating and 
| weeding. Here again are tools to 
'simplify and hasten the work, for 
even the most ardent gardener 
‘likes a short cut, if it be an effi- 
cient one. Especially does she ap- 
| preciate an easy road to weeding. 
| Here, first of all, is a wicker seat, 
'so ornamental that it can be used 
| anywhere in the out-of-door rooms. 
| Low, with comfortable seat, it has 
a leather handle for carrying about, 
with a pocket at the side for small 
tools or gloves. There is also a 
wooden bench, with compartment 
for tools, that is known as the 
‘‘Weeder’s Rest’’—a durable piece 
of garden furniture, helpful when 
the sun is hot and backs begin to 
ache. The tools for the pockets of 
these seats are of the best steel— 
dibbles for planting or transplant- 
ing, short-handled hoes and culti- 
vators, two-tine forks, ‘‘scuffers’’ 
to break up the soil. 

Old Friends in New Form. 


Even the rake has kept step with 





| gether. 


shapes and composition. There are 
some with flexible teeth of rubber 
that will do no damage to lawn or 
flowers. Other rakes are of steel, 
small and compactly toothed for 


closely planted rows. 

The picking baskets are such a 
convenience that they are now be- 
ing made of wide splints as well as 
of wicker and reed. Each is se- 
curely fastened to a sharp stake 
for holding the basket firmly and 
upright, thus leaving the gardener’s 
hands free. To aid her further in 
cutting her flowers is a light, two- 
compartment flower can with han- 
dle, this to be filled with water to 
keep the cut blooms perfectly fresh. 

From England comes a wicker 
hamper on wheels, with pocket for 
tools at the side, this basket for 
convenience in collecting everything 
in the garden, from tools to weeds, 
even for tucking away in its capa- 
cious depths that newest of all gar- 
den aids, the gardener’s apron. 

This is a real apron made of 
stout awning cloth in two shades of 
green, its back made of moisture- 
resistant fabric padded to form a 
kneeling pad. Adown its front are 
large pockets for small tools, seeds, 
gloves, &c., while at the right is a 





stout steel snap to which to fasten 
scissors or other tools. 


ACTIVITIES 
OF CLUBS 


Help Is Extended Still 
Further by a Widening 
Circle of Interests 


By MARTHA S. PRATT. 


HE steady growth of the Fed- 

erated Garden Clubs of New 

York State is proof that the 

garden club movement is 
strong and has come to stay. The 
inspiration the clubs gain from their 
intermingling and interchange of 
ideas, aside from the varied inter- 
ests of the federation, is the reason 
for this growth. They are all work- 
ing for the same ideals and pur- 
poses and realize that by concen- 
trating their efforts their realiza- 
tion is far greater than by acting 
individually. 

One of the more important inter- 
ests recently added to the activities 
of the federation is their joining 
the Radio Garden Club. They be- 
lieve that by this means they can 
reach not only individuals but also 
innumerable groups who gather to- 
gether to listen to the subject of the 
hour and afterward discuss it. This 
is, of course, one of the primary 
reasons for the existence of the 
federation—reaching every garden- 
er, whether his garden be but a 
dooryard garden or a more preten- 








tious one; reaching him and help- 


_ing him with ideas to express him- 


self in his gardening, 

The Radio Garden Club broad- 
casts every Monday and Friday 
over Station WOR. The New York 
Federation has charge of the pro- 
gram on the first Friday of each 
month. , 
‘Garden Centres’’—A New Activity. 

The comparatively new Garden 
Centres movement is_ another 
branch of the work in which the 
federation is active and which 
reaches out to those who are not 
garden club members. In no way 
can help be given more concretely 
than through garden centres, where 
the citizens of any community may 





den’’ that comes in a package ready | 
for planting, with seventeen vari- | 
It is made up of a| 


thus conserving moisture and pre-| 
Numbered so that) 


is a welcome help to} 


For those who prefer to grow) 


the times and has come out in new. 


use along narrow paths or between | 


go and obtain knowledge and the 
benefit of the experience of others 
in gardening. The last centre re- 
|ported is a new one sponsored by 
| the Garden Clubs of Buffalo, under 
| the personal supervision of Mrdé. 
Lloyd Josselyn, who is the State 
chairman-of the garden centre com- 
' mittee of the federation. 
Among other committees working 
'hand in hand are those of billboard 
| limitation, conservation and legis- 
lation. Such work is necessary and 
particularly valuable to the State as 
well as to individual communities. 
Another important committee is 
that of junior garden clubs, for 
these are the workers of tomorrow 
who will carry on this work when 
those of us busy at it today have 
earned a rest. A fine program is 
being planned for this junior work 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Chauncey D. Hakes of Albany, who 
was one of the pioneer workers in 
the federation. 





prolific bloomer. 
duction. 


Strong 2 to 3 Yr. Plants. 
with 
TALISMAN—Golden yel- 
low, apricot and copper. 
Immensely popular. 
E. G. HILL — Dazzling 
scarlet. One of the finest 
reds. 
JOANNA HILL — Deep 
golden yellow. 
BRIARCLIFF—Deep rose 
pink. Citron-green at base. 
WHITE KILLARNEY -- 
Pure white. 


THE “WHITE. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


fragrant. 


international Flower show 
Order today. 








Seres the Worlds First 


BLUE Everblooming Rose 
Gen. STEFANIK, Imported by Us 


from Czechoslovakia 
Included in Collection of 
Everbloomers at NoExtra Cost 


An Everblooming Bush Rose that is blue from the time 
the bud appears until the petals fall. 
has ever been seen in America. 
An exclusive Reynolds’ Farms intro- 


We offer Gen. Stefanik and the Everblooming Roses 
listed below, 12 in all for only $3.95. $ 


These 11 HYBRID Tea 
ROSES and Gen. STEFANIK 


Guaranteed to Bloom 
in a few weeks from planting. 

PRES. 
Rich salmon 
REV. F. PAGE-ROBERTS 
—Yellow with red shad- 
ings. 

HOLLYWOOD —Deep rose. 
MRS.CALVIN COOLIDGE 
—Golden yellow. 

PRES. HERBERT HOO- 
VER-—Orange and 
RAPTURE—Bright pink, 
apricot and gold. 


HOUSE” EVERBLOOMING ROSES 
-Beautifui 
An exclusive Reynolds’ Farms Introduction. 
MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT —Goiden yellow, fragrant. 
2.00 each 


We'll ship immediately or on date specified. 
postpaid; safe delivery guaranteed. 


REYNOLDS’ FARMS R. F. D. 36, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN 


Nothing like it 
Very hardy and a 


95 


Post 
Paid 


WwW. H. TAFT— 
pink. 


Gen, Stefanik, New 
Blue Everbloomer 


gold. Included in Collection of 


12 Hybrid Teas Without 
Extra Cost 


dark red with velvety sheen. 
$2.00 each. 


A Gold Medal Winner, 


Intensely 


All shipments sent 
HONORABLE TREATMENT GUARANTEED. 











NaN 


POTASH- FED 


BLUE RIBBON | (Value $4.) $ 


DAHLIAS Plants 
to Roots (Value $6.50) $4.00 
 BAGDAD—Deep scarlet. | KATHLEEN NORRIS— 
EMANUEL’S BEAUTY True rose pink. 
re tow and flame-| MONMOUTH  CHAM- 
red. —~ 
PION—Orange scarlet. 
JIM MOORE — Yellow 
and salmon. . Oo MA R KHAYYAM— 
JOSEPHINE G—Violet oa red and buff. 
rose. T.—Begonia rose. 


3 ORCHID DAHLIA 


ROOTS (Value $2.) 
BUTTERCUP (as illustrated)—Clear yellow. 
MAVIS—Lilac and rosy magenta. POLLY—Yel- 
low and carmine. 
Alllabeled. postpaid and tully guaranteed 


OUR 1935 CATALOGUE 

lists and describes the best of the new Dahlias in 
addition to those established varieties that have, 
through performance, become indispensable to 
dahlia lovers. It is profusely illustrated and is 
in reality a guide to dahlia culture and know!l- 
edge. It tells everything you need to know to be 
successful with dahlias 


Write for your Free Copy today 


DAALIADEL NURSERIES 


W. W.MAYTROTT 80x9 VINELAND. N.J. 








Attractive 
rear yard 
plantings 
are easy 
to establish 


at low cost. 


“How to Put BEAUTY 
in Your Own 
BACK YARD” 

Free Booklet 


( ’ lap - WY Send for this illustrated booklet showing 


suggestions for outdoor living rooms. 
Thousands have brought pleasure to 
themselves and added value to their 
homes with our help. This 78-year-old 
nursery company won first prize with 
formal garden at 1934 National Flower 
Show. For tree booklet write 


CHASE BROTHERS COMPANY. 
THE ROCHESTER NURSERIES 


COX BUILDING 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








FERTILIZED 
TRANSPLANTING 
POTS 
Treated with Balanced 
Plant Food which pro- 
motes plant vigor, color, 

gro 
ORDER NOW 








Cash or Stamps. We Pay Post. 
ase. Or Shipped Parcel Post 
C.O.D. and You Pay Postage. 


Send Check, Money Order, 








START YOUR GARDEN! NOW 


— and — 


Have the EARLIEST ond FINES! Vegetables and Flowers 


in Your Community 


TRANSPLANT POT AND ALL 
No handling, or tangling of roots. 
No wilting or set back. 


rn 
MONEY BACK 
, GUARANTEE 


-* Pecan ne eS 
200 ~ with Holders (13% x 134 x 234) postpaid. $2.00 
150 Pots with Holdes(3 x3 «3 )postpsid. 3.00 
100 Pots with Holders(4 x4 2x4 ) postpaid.. Ps a 
Combination of all above items 


PLANT PROTECTOR CO. 42 Commercial St., ROCHESTER, NY. 











in their fields. 
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IN 


garden books*and a recognized authority. 


tT +e 


w $8 


the Garden Page in The New York Times every Sunday. 


$s 


FOLLOW GARDEN NEWS 


Che New York Cimes 
THE YEAR AROUND 


There is news for the gardener and those interested in flowers on 


Week by week 


the year around the articles follow the seasons, giving authoritative and 


up-to-the-minute information on seeds and trees and bulbs and blooms. 


The contributors to the Garden Page in The Times are well known 
The editor is Frederick Frye Rockwell, author of popular 
To keep fully and properly 
informed on the latest news in the garden world, read the Garden Page 


in The New York Times Sundays. 
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GARDENS 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY, MARCH 17, 1936. 
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LOMA 


Now 
on the 


AIR: df 


and at the 


SHOW 
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GARDENING FRIENDS: Don’t 
miss the LOMA BROADCAST 
SUNDAYS at 12:15 P. M. on 
WABC and 15 other key stations 
of the Columbia Chain. 


This Radio Program, which ema- 
nates from “America’s Little House” 
at Park Avenue and 39th Street, 
features the horticultural authority, 
E. L. D. Seymour, and =e prac- 
tical advice on all kinds Of puzzling 
garden problems. 

We also invite you to visit the 
LOMA EXHIBIT at the Interna- 
tional Flower Show (3rd Floor) 
March 18-23. FREE LEAFLET 
giving Planting Plan and Budget 


of the “Little House’ Garden to 
all who call at our booth. 


Loma 


Ree VS Pav ore 


61 Broadway New York 














i it 


Gute! tatrr. Is Yoru Poot, | 
Plan Now 

TO BUILD OR RE- 

STOCK YOUR POOL 


Free 


Our Beautiful 1935 Catalogue In colors will 
be mailed upon request. 


Building a pool is an easy matter with 
the assistance of our Special Pamphlet, 
‘“‘How To Build A Pool.’? Postpaid for 10c. 


Tricker Water Lilies are produced under 
ideal conditions and are 


Guaranteed to Bloom 


W*: TRICKER, !N¢- 


Everything for the Water Garden 


153 East Allendale Ave., Saddle River, N. J. 





gAll o-only 10c, 


ls SHOO-FLY PLANT 
Keeps Flies Out of the weet 


It is said flies will not stay ina 

where it ia grown. Ver canmeaniaen 
. but teets show such to be the case. 
A Biooms (60 days from planting) 

summer and winter. 


UMBRELLA PLAAT 
ial odes in water, rich soil or 
- yi Fine for aquariums. 


_ The shining green evenée present 
* @ most novel appearanc 


PEACHES ON VINES 
ees Frum in 30 ag 








shape 
Re ow lke melons 

elicious pooner. 

— = pickling or pies—can be 
any way you would uses pooch 


Climbing Cucumber 
Saves Garden Space 


Vines climb seats and may be 
wn on qo * Se, 
— A... will” pane 0 + La ily 
Fiesh is white, crisp 
Ser and of delicate flever 


} MOSQUITO PLANT 
Should Be in Every Yard 
guitoes with this amas 


sap of this 
Grows Fa 


ALL 5 pkgs. of Seed by mail for 
10c and 2c postage. Catalog FREE. 


. ANDREWS FREW, Sta. 237, PARADISE, PA. 


+ ewww 


SPRING IS THE TIME TO PLAN FOR BETTER GARDENS 





THE SCREEN 
OF THE HOME 


Many Beautiful Plants 
Not Usually Grown 
Are Available 


By DONALD WYMAN. 


O part of the planting of the 

small place is more conspic- 

uous than its hedge or 

hedges. As the home 
owner’s gardening taste and skill 
are judged by the types of plants 
he selects, the character of his 
hedges becomes important. 

Either Japanese barberry or Cali- 
fornia privet is often chosen for the 
hedge simply because of low price. 
One or the other is the ‘‘first 
thought’’ where hedge making is 
concerned. On the flower garden 
in the rear of the house much time 
may be spent thumbing catalogues, 
and every selection made is care- 
fully considered. It might be better 
to spend some of this energy on 
the selection of the best hedge-plant 
for a particular situation. 

Why plant a hedge, anyway? Is it 
to keep the children in or the neigh- 
bor’s dog out? Must it be high to 
screen out some _ objectionable 
view? Could it be low and save a 
lot of clipping? Should it be thorny? 
Would it be better to spend a little 
more money, space the plants a 
little further apart and wait a little 
longer for the hedge to reach ma- 
turity in order to have an evergreen 
hedge which would look well ‘all 
the year round? Or must anything 
cheap that grows fast be planted in 
a hurry, just to have a hedge? 
When ® has answered these ques- 
tions, the home owner is better 
able to select the type of hedge 
which will best serve his purpose. 
Young Plants Most Desirable. 
In the long run, young hedge 
plants, one to three feet tall, are 
best because they are most easily 
trained. The trench in which the 
hedge is to be planted is dug far 
enough away from the walk or 
drive to allow for the growth of the 
plants until they reach the size de- 
sired. When hedges are mature, 
they will require clipping, so that 
they may be kept wider at the base 
than they are at the top—unless 
they are made of narrow, columnar 
——<=/growing plants. A little planning 
in the beginning will help in get- 
ting satisfactory results later. 
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THE HEMLOCK HEDGE: EASILY GROWN EVERGREEN] 
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sharper thorns than the Honey 
Locust (Gleditsia triacanthos); it 
makes a defensive, effective hedge 
of almost any height. Sometimes 
the thorns on older plants get to be 
8 to 10 inches long, with many 
branches. A vigorous grower, it 
stands clipping well and has been 
used rather extenfively in some 
sections around pastures in place 
of fences. 

The only hardy privet that is not 
quite in the ‘‘common’’ class is 
Regal’s. The true Regal’s privet 
has a lovely horizontal branching 
habit that is distinctive. Plants 
propagated from cuttings are the 
best. Most of our hedges are en- 
tirely too stiff and upright, but a 
true Regal’s privet hedge has a 
gracefulness of form that is most 
individual. 


A Good Hardy Protective Hedge. 


One of the best hedges at the 
Ottawa (Canada) test gardens, over 
a period of years, is the Shingle 
Oak (Quercus imbricaria). The 
long shiny, laurel-like leaves of 
this plant are outstanding all Sum- 
mer long. In the Fall they turn a 
rich golden brown and hang on 
through cold weather; this helps to 
make a fairly effective windbreak 
in Winter. Unfortunately it is 
rather difficult to find a nursery 





Where a low hedge is desired, 


that supplies this plant, even 
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HEDGE OF WHITE PINE 














ROTTED 
MANURE 


HORSE OR COW 
CARLOAD LOTS 


ALSO FRESH HORSE MANURE 
THE BEST SOIL BUILDER 





AND PLANT FOOD 
Special prices on ton lots, 
delivered and spread 
$ a FREE IN 
METROPOLITAN AREA 


BURKE & MEAGHER, INC. 


957 Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
TEL. STAGG 2-0281 


| YOUR GARDEN 
needs this help! 


Florists and nurserymen 
DRICONURE for top dressing gardens 
and lawns .... and as an ideal soil 
improver. 


100-LB. BAG 





Finest quality pure organic 
fertilizer. Dehydrated cow manure with 
peat moss. Free from weeds. Will not 
burn. Use it in your garden now and 
notice how plants grow better. Order 
from your dealer or direct—3'4-bushel 
bag only $3.00. 


Write for interesting valuable folder on 
many garden uses for DRICONURE 


FREE 
and free sample. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 


N-161 John Street New York City 
Tel. JOhn 4-03386 
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Moles Vanish 
in 
48 Hours 


Wuick, clean, easy method: punch 
holes in ridges and fill with No- 
mole. They devour it, die. Tamp 
down the ridges: you automatically 
bury them. Nomessy disposal prob- 
lem. Economical,too! Dolge makes 
complete ground maintenance line. 
Get free manual at the Flower 
Show—booth 219—third floor. 


DOLCO Co., Westport, Conn. 
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|rarely reach over 18 to 24 inches. 
|They have a habit of growing in 
| densely rounded clumps. 
i this 
| pruning. 





'plants grown in this way will give 
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One of the Fastest-Growing Evergreens. 


though it is native to the South- | 
eastern United States. 


In Ohio the Glossy 
(Rhamnus frangula) is used exten- 
sively and should be more populgr 
in the Northeast. Its glossy green 
leaves are interesting and the small 
red fruits, which later turn black, 
are conspicuous from the first of 
August until Winter. One need not 
worry about its hardiness; it can 
stand the coldest of climates any- 
where in the United States. Such a 
plant is well worth knowing. 

The Asiatic or Chinese Elm (Ul- 
mus pumila) merits wider use as 
a large clipped hedge. It is fast 
growing, and withstands rather try- 


‘ing situations. 


The Wayfaring tree (Virburnum 
lantana) is a vigorous’ grower, 
sprouting and suckering freely 
from the base. Its fruits are in- 
teresting because they change 
color, turning from green to red, 
to black, so that often all colors 
are present on the same fruit clus- 
ter. The Black Haw (Viburnum 
prunifolium) is more difficult to 
transplant, but has a brilliant red 
Autumn color. It is interesting to 
know that even lilacs stand clip- 
ping and are often used in a large 
clipped hedge, although of course 
they do not flower much under 


| upright hedge. 
Buckthorn | Yew (Taxus cuspidata capitata) is 





these conditions. 
The Aristocrat of the Hedges. 


Borrowing a term from the late 
E. H. Wilson, we can certainly call 
certain evergreen hedges ‘‘aristo- 
crats.’’ They have fine foliage, 
stand clipping well, and most im- 
portant of all, provide walls of 
living green the year round. 
Thread Retinospora (Chamaecy 
paris pisifera filifera), with its 


drooping, thread-like branches and{ 


dense growth, makes a fine hedge. 
It can easily be kept under 4 feet 
high. Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga 
douglasi), if stock is obtained from 
seed collected at high altitudes, will 
grow well in New York. It has a 
soft, dark-green texture and stands 
clipping very well. 

Japanese Yew, one of the best for 
small hedges, has’ already been 
mentioned. Hicks Yew (Taxus 








media hicksi), with the same good, 
dark green foliage, is columnar, 


and so makes an excellent narrow, 
Upright Japanese 


the taller upright growing form of 
the Japanese Yew. 


Arborvitae or White Cedar (Thuja 
occidentalis), when planted in a 
rather moist situation, does very 
well. There are many varieties— 
dwarf, round and columnar. They 
all stand clipping well, and make 
good hedges. 

Possibly the best plant in this 
‘‘aristocratic”’ 
Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis). It is 
not too particular about soil, is the 
most graceful of any of the ever- 
green hedges, and has perhaps the 
finest foliage. By pruning and clip- 
ping it can be kept down to as low 
as 3 feet. White Pine is often used 
too, and when properly pruned 
makes a perfect hedge, but it is 
more difficult to restrain than the 
others. 


Since Spring is the best time to 
plant, now is the time to plan for 
the new hedge. If growing condi- 
tions are satisfactory, plant a hedge 
that is different. Time and money 
spent in obtaining the best hedge 
for the existing conditions will be 
well worth while, for such a hedge 
will add distinction to the home, 
and be a satisfaction for years after 
its cost is forgotten. 


group is the common | 


PLANNING 
FOR COLOR 


Nature’s Pattern Often 
Gives a Clue to the 
Desired Effect 


By OLIVE HYDE FOSTER. 
OLOR is a vital par of the 
garden picture. Indeed, it is 
almost impossible to conceive 
of the garden without it. 
Every one wh plants, however, 
soor discovers that the unplanned, 
indiscriminate use of color, no mat- 
ter how much of it there may be, 
does not produce the most pleasing 
results Elaborate color ‘‘schemes,”’ 
on the other hand, often fail to 
work out a expected. A happy 
medium is attained by some garden- 
ers in following nature’s patterns. 





with the seasons. Of course, many 
of our most desirable flowers come 
in many colors, but this only makes 
more important the necessity of 
choosing carefully so that a definite 
plan can be put into effect. 

In Spring—which around New 
York usually starts about the mid- 
dle of March—one can have a three- 
month succession in the pastel 
shades, with lavender and yellow 
predominating. For the three Sum- 
mer months—June, July and Au- 
gust—blue and pink, typifying the 
daybreak blue sky with its fleecy 
clouds pink-tipped with the coniing 
sun, may be emphasized. Then for 
September, October and November 
come the Autumn notes abounding 
in nature, of red, bronze and yel- 
low, orange 


For Early Spring. 

For the very earliest flowering, 
with or even before the Crocuses, 
there is the white Arabis or rock- 
cress, lovely with the pansy-violet 
Iris reticulata—both with a touch 
of yellow at heart. 

The creeping Phlox (P. subulata) 
can be had in lavender and white. 
Somewhat later is Phlox divaricata 
or Wild Sweet-william, with its soft 
lavender-blue. These Phloxes, with 
the earliest Forget-me-not (Myoso- 
tis dissitiflora), make beautiful un- 
derbedding for Tulips, early and 


predominate in,this chosen laven- 
der, blue, white and yellow scheme. 
Hardy Alyssum (A. saxatile) will 





help carry out the touch of gold; 


| Hardy Candytuft (Iberis) the white 
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Along One of Connecticut’s Highways. 





something slow-growing that will 
not have to be clipped often will be 
suitable. For instance, the dwarf 
sweet mockorange (Philadelphus 
coronarius nanus) or the dwarf 
cranberry bush (Virburnum opulus 
nanum) are both dwarf plants that 


Hedges of 
type require little if any 

Mugho pine, too, makes a good 
dwarf hedge. Some mugho pines 
grow 6 feet tall, while others re- 
main only 18 inches. 
dwarf form may be obtained from 
a reliable nursery which has stock 
that has been propagated asexually 
and not grown from seed. Some 
nurseries propagate such plants by 
grafting, to insure uniformity, and 


a uniform dwarf hedge that will 
stay low. The Japanese yew (Taxus 
cuspidata) also makes an excellent 
evergreen hedge and can be kept to 
a foot in height. Of course, it 
grows taller if unrestrained. 

Yes, evergreen hedges are ‘‘more 
expensive,’’ but if one has only a 
short hedge to plant, the evergreens 
are worth it. They have a rich 
green, ‘‘alive’’ appearance in the 
Winter when all other plants ap- 
pear dead. However, under unfa- 
vorable conditions it is often more 
economical to plant a cheap hedge 
of privet or barberry rather than 
take a chance with evergreens. 

Hedges of Medium Height. 


The Five-Leaf Aralia (Acantho- 
panax pentaphyllum) is a good 
medium-height hedge. It is thorny, 
branches well from the base and 
withstands shade. Where the situ- 
ation demands a hedge that must 
grow in the shade, this plant is sat- 
isfactory. The European Hornbeam 
(Carpinus betulus) has been used 
extensively in England in hedges 
and could be used much more in 
this country. 

The Winged Euonymous, or burn- 
ing bush (Euonymous alatus) is an- 
other possibility. Its name comes 
from its fiery red Autumn color. 
Ordinarily, the plant grows broader 








116 Broad St. New York 





than high and has pronounced hori- 
zontal branching. The leaves ap- 
pear early in the Spring, before 
those of most other plants, and 
thus it is a promising indicator that 
Spring is at hand. 


The true). 





Continued From Page One. 





They, too, have planted a back- 

ground of Dogwood and Laurel. 
The first of the rock gardens to 
be glimpsed is that of the A. M. 
Dauernheim Company. A natural 
setting of rocks planted with early 
flowering rock material forms the 
background, from which trickles a 
brook to wander through the whole. 
The banks of the brook are planted 
with suitable material. Not the 
least interesting of the plants in 
this garden will be those in the col- 
lection of hardy English Primroses. , 
Birch and Willow trees and the na- | 
tive Azalea and Andromeda present | 
a restful background. 
Rock Borders. 


On either side of this central unit 
are gardens of rock border plant- 
ings, and several other equally de- 
lightful ones exhibited by private 
growers. Here will be found 
Stumpp & Walter’s rock border, 
which will be of special interest to 
the small home owner. Lichens 
covering the rocks add to its 
beauty. The planting consists of 








'thus Sheila, and Saxifraga cotyle- 
'don pyramidalis. 


‘ing rock border it is, 
'rounded with a rock wall which 


flowering 
' choice picture. 





dwarf evergreens and a varied col- 
lection of rock and alpine plants. 

Cronamere Nurseries will have a 
rock garden in full bloom, man? of 
the plants being shown for the 
first time in this country. Of par- 
ticular interest is the dwarf Rhodo- 
dendron collection in shades of blue 
and pink. Another exhibit of the 
Cronamere Nurseries is a Japanese 
garden. Its outstanding feature is 
the dwarf Japanese trees, a collec- 
tion such as is seldom seen in this 
country. 

Azaleas and Wisteria with cedar 
and cypress are only part of the 
true Japanese planting. Such typi- 
cal features as a sleeve fence of 
bamboo, a drum bridge over the 
pool, and symbolic stones bespeak 
the unique art of Japanese garden- 
ing. 

F. H. Leubuscher displays his 
mastery over rock gardening in a 
garden constructed of twelve tons 
of English limestone. Great inter- 
est will be shown in the rich collec- 
tion of rock plants, including at 
least fifty varieties native to the 
Rocky Mountains ané many unusu- 








If a thorny hedge is desired, 
there is none with larger or 


























al European ones. Ferns of indi- 
vidual beauty vie with miniature 





The Flower Show 
Been Built Around Them 





Narcissus and such odd plants as 
Cyclamen europeum, the new Dian- 


Samuel Untermyer is the only 
private grower exhibiting a rock 
garden. An elaborate and enchant- 
partly sur- 





has been adorned with plants suit- 
‘able for dry-wall gardening. In the! 
centre a brook flows over the rocks | 
into a pool, while a background of | 
shrubs completes this' 


Mrs. H. M. Tilford is exhibiting | 
a woodland scene rather than a 
more formal garden. Mayflow- 
ers. Jack-in-the-pulpit, Cypripedi- 
ums, and Skunk Cabbage take one 
far afield for the moment. The 
scene might be discovered any 
Spring day in the country, for the 
plants are all native to this imme- 
diate area of New York State. 
Groves of Hemlock and Birch, the 
wild Azalea and a real swamp 
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Has 


entirely planted with 
_ hardy in this part of the country. 
| It may be described as a shrubbery | and-white Columbine 
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Mattie Edwards Hewitt, 


‘GARDENS OF SOUTH’ STRIKE KEYNOTE 





created indoors add to its reality. 
Then there are the Spring gar- 
dens of Mrs. Payne Whitney and 
Marshall Field. Mrs. Whitney’s 
charming garden is open on three 
sides with a Yew hedge in front. 
Dogwood, Laurel and Spirea com- 
plement the Tulips, Pansies and 
other Spring flowering plants, 
which every one will yearn to view 
more closely from the grass walk. 
Marshall Field offers a Carolina 





Rhododendron and Azalea garden 
varieties | 


| walk rather than a set formal gar-| 
den. Along the grass path are. 


planted Rhododendron carolianum, | |flowers (Campanulas) 
| Azalea indica and A. mollis and | the 


many other varieties.with an un-| 


las. 


An iron gate leads into Mrs. wir | ground there are the tall, 


| met- not (M. palustris); 


| ‘nial Flax 


| sea—all 
dercover planting of hardy Primu-| 


andthe lavender; Aubretia contrib- 
utes a dark violet. Then come the 
Bearded Irises, in May and June, 
with their wealth of gold, white and 
lavender. Some ofthese early-com- 
ers will persist into the next suc- 
cession, but they are low—with the 
exception of some of the irises— 
and usually planted at the front 
edge. 

For the early Summer group, 
starting with June, in the blues and 
pinks there is a wide choice—Eng- 
lish Daisies (Bellis perennis) make 
lovely tufts of pink and white, last- 
ing until August. The later Forget- 
Jacob’s-lad- 
the blue peren- 
(Linum perenne); blue- 
(Aquilegia), 
especially the long-spurred hybrids; 
.and the many blue and white Bell- 
suggesting 
white-capped waves of a blue 
add their share of blue 
and white. 

For accent notes and for back- 
hardy 


|der (Polemonium); 


liam Ziegler’s garden next to it, | Lupins in pink, white and blue; 


which completes the garden circle’ 
with a Summer garden. Here will. 


be seen the Hydrangeas, Delphin-| taining a height of 5 feet; 


ithe tall, almost purple, 
| white Monkshood (Aconitum), at- 


those 


ium and Lantanas of the later sea- islim, towering beauties, the Holly- 


son. A flagstone walk bordered | 
with flowering plants leads to two. 
marble benches facing a sun dial. 


The Grand Staircase. 

After -wandering from one to 
another of these gardens, 
seeming lovelier than all the rest, 
one comes to the stairway leading 
to exhibits on the upper floors. The | 
new stairway is the most elaborate | 
ever built for a Flower Show. Its 
interesting detail and classic lines) 
deserve more than passing atten- 
tion. 

Italy was searched for fine exam- 
ples of garden stairways, and this 
one is a combination of four of the 
most impressive. In a niche on the 
landing will be a statue-of Ceres, 
Goddess of the Soil, the original to 
be found in the Vatican. Flower 
boxes across the mezzanine are 
decorated with four cherubs, rep- 
resenting the four seasons, while 
in the arcade below the stairs is a 
reproduction of the exquisite ‘‘Ve- 
nus Rising from the Bath” by 
Canova. 

The Acacia trees and flowering 
plants flanking the staircase make 
a fitting flowery passageway from 
which to take a panoramic view of 





the gardens below. 


each | 


hocks, ranging from white, through 
| pink to rose; and—for two, and of- 
ten three bloomings—the tall Del-| 


| phiniums, which in the new hybrids | 


range from white through lavender- 
| blues to purples and pinkish mauve. 
| For medium-height varieties for 
'the centre of the border, one may 
include the Snapdragons (Antir- 
‘rhinum), which can be had in white, 
| pink and rose; Iceland Poppies, 
coming in the same shades; the big 
| family of pinks (Dianthus), with| 
| Baby’sbreath (Gypsophila) and 
Shasta Daisies—both pure white— 
'for airiness and grace. 





GAME OF VIOLET SNAPPING. 


VISITOR to one of the various 
A Indian reservations in violet 
time is likely to find a group 
of red children playing a game with 
these American flowers. The group 
is divided into two equal parties, 
one of which takes the name of 
their own nation, while the other 
assumes the name of some. other 
tribe. The parties sit facing each 
other. Each player snaps violets 
with his opponent till one or the 
other has none remaining. Violet 
snapping is a very ancient game 
among the various tribes, 





late, which may also be selected to | 








This simple procedure gives de-| 
lightful color effects which vary) 
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Garden Digest 


is the monthly Condensation of helpfu! 
ideas from all garden magazines, books 
and bulletins. Send dime or three 3c stamps 
for sample. One year, $1. (Or send 50c for 
12 different back issues.) 


Bulletin Guild, 1208, Pleasantville, New York 


SWEEPING THE 
COUNTRY! 


Miss A. L. Moran, of Totty’s, New 
Jersey, says about ‘How to Arrange 
Flowers,’ by Dorothy Biddle: 


‘IT have never read a book on floral ar- 
rangement more easily followed than this 
one. It is not necessary to have any hor- 
ticultural knowledge whatever to be able to 
arrange flowers from the instructions and 
many illustrations in this book.’’ 


This art is sweeping the 
country, adding distinction 
to American homes and 
winning prizes at flower 
shows. Simple directions, 
profusely illustrated, by 
which anyone can make 
beautiful and appropriate 
arrangements for home 
decoration in every season 
from material easily ob- 
tained. Two Editions in 90 
days. 


One Dollar, 


DON’T FORGET to add a dollar for Gar- 
den Digest. It keeps you informed monthly, 
with condensed helpful and interesting 
facts from all magazines, books and bul- 
letins, for a WHOLE year. Simplified sub- 
jects are popular. 


Garden Digest 


Garden Digest, 


Dorothy B.duve 


prepaid 


$08, Pleasantville, N 











JUST OUT 


Mexican Plants 
for American 


Gardens 


Cecile Hulse Matschat 


Simple, practical, complete —a 
book for the gardener who wants | 
to try something new.  Lavishly | 


illustrated. $3.50. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
2 Park St., Boston 














“GARDENS AND GARDENING” 
GARDENS is for the ever 


growing band of 
enthusiasts who 
think of the garden 
as a place of refuge 
from the _ turmoil 
and struggle of 
modern Iliffe. 

The new 1935 
edition of the 
world’s leading 











CHARLESTON, 


Beautifut displays 
throughout March & April 


Combine a_ delightful ocean voyage 
with a visit to these gardens known 
throughout the world for their mag- 
nificence. Stopovers permitted in 
Charleston, affording opportunity for 
other sightseeing in this beautifuloldcity. 


STEAMER ROUND TRIP 


a meals ‘40 up 


and 
From New York Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and alternate 
Saturdays 





You can TAKE YOUR CAR 
for only $27.50 round trip 
with 2 tickets. 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


545 Fifth Ave., Tel. VA. 3-8200, or Pier 
$4, North River, N. Y¥., Tel. WA. 5-3000, 
or Tourist Agents 




















ANTIPESTICK does it—an old in- 
secticide in a new form. No more 
mixing of unpleasant solutions for 
home owners and amateur garden- 
ers. Just insert ANTIPESTICK 
in our nozzle and attach to your 
regular hose, turn on the water— 
and spray flower, tree and vegeta- 
ble pests to death. ANTIPESTICK 
nozzles, $1; ANTIPESTICE sticks, 
3 for $1. 

See it at our booth at the Flower Show 


HY-GRADE SEED 
& SUPPLY CO. 


86-78 109th St., Richmond Hill, 
Cc Leveland 3-1027 
Mail and phone orders filled 
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book on gardening 
contains over 200 
illustrations (some 
in full color) and 
sections on practical 
subjects. Paper bound, $23.50. Cloth 
bound, $4.50. Size11%4"x8',” 


At your bookseller or write 


The Studio Publications, Inc. 


Dept. B, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 
America's Finest Garden Monthly 


For practical, reliable information on all branches 
of gardening, read the Gardeners’ Chronicle. This 
famous magazine, the official organ of the Ameri- 
can Rock Garden Society. costs only 25¢ a copy or 
$2.00 per year. Clip this ad for special offer of 


= 


7 mos, for $1.00. 
Chronicle, 522-W Fifth Ave., 


AND GARDENING 














Gardeners’ . Vv. G& 
Visit THE CHANNEL BOOKSHOP’S 
booth at the Flower Show on the 
third floor and see all the garden 
hooks. Our new special list of books 
for the practical gardener sent free 
on request. Address The Channel 
Bookshop, Inc., 283 Park Avenue, 
ms Se CH. 








NEW 96. PG. 
MESSAGE 


tells everything about 
Fertilization, Spray- 
ing, Pruning, Disin- 
fection, etc. Stamps 
or coin secures book 
postpaid. Learn about 
Dahlias, Trees, Lawn 
Building, Special 
Treatments for Rose, Rhodo’s, Azaleas, 
Boxwood, Flowers, Vegetables, correct 
Grass Seed Formulas, eight pages different 
insects described with control, etc. 
If you can duplicate this information In 
single book for less than $1.00, will refund 
double your money. See display (Booth 278) 
N. Y. Flower Show; 103 manufactured items 
described in this book. 


GOULARD & OLENA, INC, 
140 Liberty Street, N. Y. C. 








,|fusely Mustrated. FREE. Postal brings it. 
Address Dept: £ 
D. LANDRETH SEED CO.. BRISTOL, PA. 


Patronize the Landreth Seed Dealer in Your Town 
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SPRING 


IS JUST AROUND 
THE CORNER! 


There’s no spot more 

beautiful in N. Y. City 

than JACKSON HEIGHTS 
in the Spring 


Its beautiful gardens, tree- 
lined parked streets, and su- 
pervised playgrounds, fresh 
air, sunshine and quiet make 
residence here a joy for mothers 
and children. 


Its conveniente to Manhattan 
makes it the logical home of 
the business man. 


Let Us Build You a Genuine 


REAL LOG CABIN 


Best Workmanship, REAL Logs 


on your site. You will enjoy its 
quaint friendliness and charm. 
Send for plans and prices 


DEININGER- LEAVITT In. 


17 East 42nd St., New York City 




















7 Rooms....$110 to $150 
6 Rooms.... $90 to $135 
5 Rooms.... $80 to $115 
4Rooms.... $65 to $87 


Also 2 and 3 Rooms 
from $40 to $80 


The Queensboro Corporation 
82d St. & 37th Ave..Jackson Heights,N.Y.C. 
Telephone NEwtown 9-6000 
N. Y. Office: 60 E. 42d St. VAn. 3-2856 & 
Take oon Ave. Bus No. {5, t. R. T., 


- + New 8th Ave. Subway 
(Train * "") te Jackson Heights 


in = y 

















WESTPORT 


Attractive Colonial house 
in secluded setting. 1% 
acres partly wooded; near 
beach and country club, 5 
minutes to station. 

4 master bedrooms, ade- 
quate servants’ quarters; 
oil burner; 2-car attached 
garage. 


Price $21,000 
Smali amount of cash necessary. 
THE FAIRFIELD 
LAND & TITLE CO. 


FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
Tel. Fairfield 662 




















HOUSES FOR RENT AND FOR SALE 
' HEWLETT WOOD MERE 
CEDARHURST — LAWRENCE 


BURR & MCAULEY, INc. 


| Station Plaza Hewlett, I. 1. 
Phone: Franklin 2040 


™ 











DUTCH COLONIAL... 


Charming home, 6 rooms, tile bath, 
steam heat, built-in garage. All im- 
provements. Plot 42x100. Nice resi- 
dential section. 6 minutes to West- 
chester & Boston RR express sta- 
tion. 7c fare. 


PRICED VERY SPECIAL $8,000. 


MT. VERNON HOMES, INC. 


10 Fourth Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Telephone Oakwood 1131 

















READERS OF THE NEW YORK 

TIMES own their homes or pay rent- 
als 80% above the New York average; 
carry 112% more insurance per family. 
—A fact from the R. L. Polk Consum- 
er Census.—Advt. 




















Mamaroneck Vicinity 


Charming old Coloniai home just waiting 
for some one who appreciates it and will 
spend $1,000 on improvement. Nine rooms, 
two baths, three fireplaces. An acre of 
land, with glorious trees, rock and old stone 
wall, offer unlimited garden possibilities, 
Price $8,000, half cash. 


THE FRED T. WILSON CORP, 


236 Mamaroneck Ave., Mamaroneck. 


NEW ROCHELLE 
In @ Beautiful Woodland Setting—a brick 
residence of unusually fine architecture,” im- 
ae ny tile root, 9 spacious rooms. 3 fully tiled 
ths sports room, open terraces, -CON- 
DITIONING, insulated: one of the best - built 
houses in town; owner in Far West sacrifices 


at $52.50. 
A. RELLSTAB, INC. 
301 North Av., New Rochelle Tels.7600-01 

















GARDENS 


NEW TRENDS IN FLOWERS 


Simplicity Now Marks the Arrangement 


Of Blooms and Garden Types Are Used BT | ‘ a or Ae - : Gardens Where the Space Is Limited 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON. The groupings are made, as a. 
for 


i XX GARDENS 


GROWING FRUIT AT HOME 
Many Kinds of Trees Can Be Planted in 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY, MARCH 17, 1935. 











A GARDEN EXHIBIT IN THE MAKING 














By FRANK A. WAUGH. 

HE hankering for home- 
grown fruit goes back 
through the ages—back as far 


question about it. They occupy, 
only a fraction of the space re- 
quired by standard trees, they are 
much easier to prune and spray, 


S the time approaches Tule, in one or two colors, or in| 
Spring flower shows great| varying tones of one color, and the! 
and small interest quickens|container will be found to blend, 
in the general trend in flow-|to0 match or to form a mild con- 

The designs in most cases 





er arrangement, the flowers to be/| trast. 


used and their treatment. In the/ are modified “‘line’’ arrangements— 


next few months the observer will 
have opportunities to view many 
displays and competitive exhibi- 


tions in flower arrangement, staged | 
by individuals, garden clubs and | 


gardening federations. 


With a few notable exceptions to'| 
be discussed in this article, the ten-. 
dency is toward simplicity not only 
in treatment but also in the flow-| 


ers and containers most often used. | 


Simple garden flowers, 
ahead of their season, form an im- 


forced | 





that is to say, they depend for ef- 


fectiveness, at least in part, on the 
outlines of the blossoms, stems and 
leaves against their background. 


In combinations of delicately col- 
ored blooms, especially for table ar- 
rangements, a goodly number of col- 
ors are sometimes used, but wifere 
there are decided contrasts, two col- 
ors are usually thought sufficient. 

In addition to the variations of 
this type of arrangement, most ex- 
hibits contain classes in period and 








| 


J 


as the gateway to that orig- 
inal garden where Adam and Eve 


| were compelled to leave the first 


fruit tree behind them. 
There has been much talk of late 


‘of the simplicity and charm of our 
| old Colonial gardens and of the de- 


sirability of making our present- 
day places more like them. These 
old gardens, of course, had fruit 
trees and vines in them. Indeed, 
fruits, vegetables and flowers all 
flourished together. If we would 
recapture the spirit of these older 
plantings we must be ready to sac- 
rifice some of our present-day pat- 


and they come earlier into bearing. 
Apples and pears submit most 
readily to the dwarfing process, 
though peaches, plums and nec- 
tarines can be effectively dwarfed 
when the gardener learns the game, 
A few nurseries specialize in the 
production of dwarf apple and pear ~ 
trees. Dwarfs of other kinds of 
fruit trees are not so plentiful, but 
some are grown. 

In this connection, considerable 
attention.has been given of late to 
the European tricks of growing 
fruit trees on trellises or against 


walls; these specially trained trees 
are known as espaliers, cordons, 
&c. It was, in fact, by the use of 
such trees that the highly concen- 


portant part of the florists’ stock | 
today. It is an open question: 
whether the growers created the 


in modernistic arrangement. These! 


ee ee as << terned sophistication. 
| may be considered as the extreme, s shia — . —— : But the restoration of some of 
es and the extreme 


; ” aa at : a , : Times Wide World. , cas 
| right left,” | A Japanese Garden That Will Be on View Tomorrow in Process of Construction. the wholesome practicability of the 


| with the conservative modern type, | old Colonial garden need involve no 
| already discussed, forming the solid sacrifice of beauty. The fact re- 


SS ao 








“PACIFIC” 











/whet the languishing ingenuity of! 





eer Blankets.’* Both talks are on the “DAYLIGHT” 
| middle ground. 


! Burpec. 
A New Variety of Sweet Pea. 





Period arrangements, the “right’’ 
in floral decoration, may be looked 
for in the following exhibition 
classes: Early Dutch, French, 
Bourbon or Empire, and Georgian 
or Victorian. With the partial ex- 


‘ception of the French, these will be 


| found to be all strictly mass ar- 


| Trangements. 
‘many colors, and flowers must be 


They are executed in 


used which were available at the 
time represented. The plant mate- 
rial is therefore circumscribed, and 
judges in shows are increasingly 
strict in this regard. 


Each year students and experts 
in flower art are adding to their 
store of knowledge of the floral 
fashions of the past: are collecting 
lovely period containers, and per- 
fecting their skill in recreating 


, solid, unimaginative but impressive 
| effects in the manner of their fore- 
| bears. 


As exhibition pieces or in 


market or whether the demand pro-| period rooms, these are beautiful 


duced the supply; but the fact re-|°" ~ 
|initiated observer and a real test 


| of the artists’ skill. 


mains. 
Arrangements will be found then, 


to be most frequently created of | 


flowers of the garden type. In sea- 
son they are often grown by the 
artist herself. During the coid 
months she must usually rely on 
her favorite florist—that one of 
strict integrity who sells only the 
freshest of fresh-cut blooms. 

Conservative modern arrangements 
are the backbone of most exhibits 
and competitions, just as they are 
the mainstay in home decoration. 





For these designs, symmetrically 
shaped, plain containers of varying 
forms are used. These are usually 
beautiful in themselves, though not 


finish. 


/notonously popular for such de- 
signs. Perhaps, before long, a com- 
petition will be announced for mod- 
_ernistic entries in which these three 
too conspicuous in color, luster or| prematurely old standbys will be 
barred. 


in their way, instructive to the un- 


It is unfortunate that so 


matter of selecting suitable flowers | 
for modernistic work. 
in a competitive exhibition can too 


This class 


often be counted upon to show 
callas with foliage, strelitzias with 
supplementary leaves, and anthu- 
rium with grasses. These three va- 
rieties of flowers have become mo- 


| the competitors! 


| In 1935, then, judging by the few 
months that have already passed, 
the flower lover may expect to see 
in arrangement exhibition work 
four distinct trends. First, many 
interesting combinations of garden 
flowers or decorative foliage (with 
perhaps a few groupings of exotic, 
sophisticated hot-house blooms). 
These will be artistically arranged 
in the conservative modern manner 
and would be suitable for use.in 
the average cultured American 











Such an expedient might 


j;home. Next, there will probably be 


much more authentic period ar- 
rangements, adequately executed in 
appropriate flowers and containers. 
Third, modernistic groupings in 
suitable containers, featuring flow- 
ers and foliage. And last, formal 
Japanese or Japanesque arrange- 
ments, the latter being American 
adaptations of Japanese flower art 
principles. 

Each show is likely to add yearly 
some novel feature in flower ar- 
rangement. The influence of these 
is good or bad, depending upon the 


| general effect on those interested in 
little 
originality and ingenuity has been 
| Shown on the part of most florists 
|and devotees of flower art in the 


flower arrangement. Miniature flow- 
er pictures and still-lifes were once 
much in vogue, and these were fol- 


| 
{ 
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GARDEN NOTES AND TOPICS 





Snowdrops and Croaking of Frogs Give Warning of 


The Approach of Spring—Events in Flower World 


| HE ‘‘peep’’ frogs have’ began 

their annual chorus; tomor- 

row the flower show opens. 
Spring, at last, is here! There may 
still be vagaries in the weather— 
those provoking and apparently 
unpremeditated pranks which 
March seems to have a penchant 
for playing. But the snowdrops 
have been blooming for a fort- 
night, and the peonies are pushing 
up their colorful tightly folded 
leaf-buds. And gardeners, to the 
annoyance of neat housekeepers, 
are tracking mud into places where 
mud does not belong. 


Junior Garden Clubs. 


The organization of a national 
advisory board to the Junior Gar- 
den Clubs of America has just. been 
announced by the National Council 





_of State Garden Clubs Federation, 
‘of which Mrs. Joel Swift is presi- 
ident. The first meeting of the new 
‘board will be held at a luncheon 


lowed by flower silhouettes and/ next Tuesday at the Waldorf-As- 


‘‘shadow boxes.’’ A short time ago | toria. 
imitative floral design Was | 
Table bouquets | Members of the American Rock 


decorated | 


much 
being displayed. 
reproduced effects 
china. 


in 


Arrangements copied fabrics with | 
floral designs, flower paintings and | 


even magazine covers. Flower pic- 
tures were created to illustrate 
poems, &c. For the sake of future 
creative flower art in America, it is 
expected that originality rather 
than imitative cleverness will be the 
watchword for 1935. 





Garden Society and others inter- 
ested in rock gardéns will celebrate 
the society’s first anniversary with 
a luncheon next Thursday at the 
Hotel Lexington. 


The winning tables in the inter- 
national competition held last week 
at Horticultural Hall, Rockefeller 
Center, will remain on display dur- 
ing all of this week. In addition 





there will be tables displaying in- 
dividual flowers such as roses, del- 
phiniums, annuals, azaleas, &c. 


Control of Elm Disease. 


A graphic exhibit showing the 
elm disease and its control will be 
displayed at the New York Flower 
Show. It has been arranged by the 
New York State Department of 
Agricutlure, with the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
States of New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut cooperating. 

Every step in the spread of the 
disease will be illustrated, from the 
insect carrier to the fungus devel- 
opment in the sapwood of the elm. 
There will be maps, charts and 
photographs dealing with the latest 
data on this devasting enemy to 
the American elm. Detailed infor- 
mation on the nature, spread and 
control of the disease and on the 
methods of eradication used in the 
New York area will be given to 
those who visit the booth. 

This exhibit will be on the main 
floor of the Grand Central Palace 
and will be in charge of Dr. W. 
Howard Rankin, who is directing 


the battle against the Dutch elm | 


disease for New York State. 








| 


program 
Club, 


of the Radio Garden 


A little late Winter pruning 
gives branches of many garden 
shrubs to be forced into bloom on 
the sun-porch. Beside the much 
used forsythia, pussy-willow 2nd 
jasmine, we have had dogwood, 
lilac and Japanese cherry blossom- 
ing there. The red-twigged dog- 
wood is particularly lovely as the 
soft green leaves unfold against the 
bright color of the bark. 


Anemones are now considered 
quite the thing for brilliant ar- 
rangements in the modern mode, 
but in severe climates many gar- 
deners prefer to plant them in the 
Spring, unless they can be protect- 
ed thoroughly for the first season. 
Once established, however, they 
continue for years. 

The Smaller Spring Bulbs. 

Several of the smaller Spring 
bulbs, inexpensive and easily grown, 
are splendid for use in small ar- 
rangements or combined with 
longer-stemmed flowers. Among 
these are the charming Glory of the 
Snow (Chionodoxa), with its starry 
pale blue and white flowers, several 
on a stem. Camassias, one of our 
many unappreciated natives, throw 
up tall tapering flower spikes,; two 
feet or more in height, with loosely 
arranged starry flowers of purple 
or blue. 

Not quite so hardy as daffodils 
and tulips, but grown out of doors 


Highlights of the International | as far north as New York, with 


Flower Show will be described to- 
morrow afternoon at 3:30 by Mrs. 
Kenneth V. C, Wallace, speaking 
over WOR *® * * On Friday, at the 
same hour, George Cour will dis- 
cuss “Taking Off the Garden’s 





moderate mulch protection, are the 
bulbous irises—sometimes called 
orchids of the garden. Many gar- 
deners plant these in a cold frame 
in order to get very early and per- 
fect flowers for Spring cutting. 





mains that no tree can be more 
domestic or more beautiful than 
the apple, nor any vine more deco- 
tative than the grape. 

These facts give an answer to the | 
practical scapegrace who argues 
that he can buy his apples cheaper 
than he can grow them. Does he 
then grow nothing but apples on 
his apple trees? Or does he grow 
some of those delectable old vari- 
eties—Spitzenburg, Mother, Belle- 
flower, Porter and Fall Pippin— 
which the commercial fruit grow- 
ers no longer produce? He might 
grow nectarines, unknown to our 
markets, or everbearing strawber- 
ries, or a hundred luxuries reserved 
to those who tend their own gar- 
dens—a principle recognized in Holy 
Writ in the statement, ‘‘the hus- 
bandman must be first partaker of 
the fruits.’’ 

Of course, when the question of 
fruit in the garden is considered, 
there arises the elementary handi- 
cap of space. Nearly all home gar- 
dens are limited for room, and the 
gardener feels forced to plant every 
inch to its ultimate capacity. Yet 
fruit trees require elbow room. 
There must be light and air and 
sunshine. 

But the answer to this, for the 
small place, is the expedient of 
using dwarf fruit trees. These 
have great possibilities, provided 
one has the skill to handle them— 
skill which the average gardener 
can acquire if he will. The writer 
once developed a sort of test gar- 
den of dwarf fruits just to see what 
could be done. At the zenith of 
this plantation’s history he had 
some 300 trees growing on a quar- 
ter of an acre. 

Many sorts of dwarf fruit trees 
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Burpee. 
Another Sweet Pea Newcomer. ' 





trated fruit garden mentioned above 
was formed. Cordons and espaliers 
are quite practical, provided that 
the enan who tends them knows 
their requirements. 

The labog is not heavy or diffi-+ 
cult, but it must be done on sched- 
ule, and done correctly. Neglect or 
mishandling will promptly ruin the 
strict patterns on which these sys- 
tems of pomology depend. The pre- 
liminary training, however, is done 
by the nurseryman, and it is not 
difficult afterward to keep them in 
the way they should go. 

A good plan for the inexperienced.- 
home gardener is to try a few dwarf 
apples and pears, according to the 
space available; to study their re- 
quirements and to feel his way 
toward possible success. 


are entirely practical—there is no 
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BURPEE’S LOVELY NEW FLOWERS 


The Outstanding Novelties for 1935 


This year brings an unusually fine list of new flowers to delight garden lovers. We present here the most 
Outstanding. You will want most, if not all, of them because every one merits a place of honor in this 

year’s garden. All are priced low—many only 10c a packet! All are sent postpaid. And if your order 

from this advertisement amounts to $1.00 or more we will send you FREE a regular 25-cent packet of 

Burpee’s Double Hybrid Nasturtiums—the sensational New Colors in a wonderful mixture. Make your’ 
choice now and send your order at once. 


REGULAR 
25¢c PACKET 


Burpee’s Golden Cosmos 
New, early flowering golden orange 
Cosmos—a gorgeous new color. The 
first early-flowering Cosmos in this color 
class. Will bloom in about 90 days from 
sowing of seed and continue until frost. 
Packet 10c. 


Cosmos Orange Flare 


Early Klondyke. Golden orange flowers 
about 3 months from seed. Packet 10c. 


Calendula Orange Shaggy 


Wonderful new Calendula. Long, nar- 
row petals beautifully fringed, like 
shaggy Chrysanthemums. Large, flat, 
orange flowers shading lighter toward 
the center. Packet 10c. 


Calendula Apricot Queen 
‘Large, flat-petaled bright apricot col- 
ored flowers, deepening slightly towards 
the brown-eyed center. A distinctly 
new color. Packet 25c. 


Marigold Yellow Supreme 
Broad, loose, frilled-petaled carnation- 
like flowers similar to Marigold Guinea 
Gold in formation but rich, creamy 
lemon-yellow in color. Large flowers 
4 to 41% in. across. Packet 25c. 


Marigold Bwarf Mexican Orange 
Immense golden orange flowers 3% to 
4 in. across which completely cover the 
dwarf plants about 14 in. high. An out- 
standing new Marigold. Packet 25c. 
Burpee’s Double Hybrid Nasturtiums 


A wonderful range of new colors in these 
large, double, sweet-scented flowers. 
Hybrids of Golden Gleam. Packet 25c. 


Petunia Blue Wonder 


The finest blue Petunia. An exquisite 
new color—a luminous mid-blue. Large- 
flowered or Balcony type. Packet 10c. 


Sweet Pea Pacific 


New and outstanding color—deep fawn- 
pink lightly suffused and blended with 
coral-pink. Packet 25c. 


Burpee’s Double Scarlet 
Nasturtium 
Bright, fiery, orange-scarlet double flow- 
ers—sweet-scented. Offered for the first 
time in a separate color. One of the 
most brilliant shades in the Double 
Nasturtium class. Packet 25c. 


Burpee’s Dwarf 
Golden Giant Nasturtium 


A new flower developed directly from 
Golden Gleam Nasturtium. The blos- 
soms have the same giant, double form 
and warm, golden color but are borne 
on dwarf, compact, bushy plants. 
Packet 25c. 


Scabiosa Blue Cockade 


The purest deep azure blue. Large, 
long-stemmed, perfectly double flowers 
of such depth as to be almost conical 
in shape. Packet 10c. 


Petunia Blue Wonder 


Zinnia Scabious-Flowered 


Blooms are composed of a row of broad 
outer petals encircling a cushion Scab- 
iosa-like center. Many fine colors in 
mixture. Packet 10c. 


Zinnia Fantasy Mixture 


Brilliant colors and unusual shades, in- 
cluding red, orange, and pastel shades, 
Medium size flowers composed of shaggyg 
twisted, tubular petals. Packet 25c. 


Larkspur Bluebell 


A beautiful new color in the Giant 
Imperial class—clear azure blue. Up- 
right, Delphinium-like form, growing 4 
to 5 ft. tall. Magnificent flower spikes. 
Double flowers. Packet 10c. 


ORDER ON THE COUPON—or Write a Letter. 


Don’t delay. Write at once for the varieties you want. Remember: We send you 
FREE a regular 25c packet of Burpee’s Double Hybrid Nasturtiums if your order 
from this advertisement amounts to $1.00 or more. Use this coupon or write a letter. 


Pane eeeee eee ee eee eee 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 639 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


Send me postpaid the flower seeds listed below. If my order amounts to $1.00 or more, 
you will send me a regular 25c packet of Surpee’s Double H~brid Nas“urtiums free. 


Marigold Yellow Supreme 


Sweet Pea Daylight 


Primrose pink brightened by tones of 
coral and blending to Oriental pink at 
the edges. A lovely new color. Packet 25c. 


4a Burpee’s 
Double Hybrid 


Nasturtiums 


ALL COLORS 
in a Wonderful Mixture 


Here are the Gold Medal Flowers—the sensational NEW COLORS 
in Double Nasturtiums created at Burpee’s Floradale Farms at a cost 


Si 
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Burpee’ s Golden Cosmos 


Burpee’s Garden Book 


FREE—World’s Grect2st Garden 
Guide describing all best flowers and 
vegetables. Hundreds of illustrations. 
Reliable advice on selection, planting, 
cultivation. This valuable book is 
yours FREE. Write for it today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
639 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Visit the Gorgeous Exhibit of 
Ws 2 Burpee Sweet Peas at the 
Uy Calendula Orange Shaggy New York Flower Show ? 


Yy : | 
Hh lll 


Amount enclosed $ 


of more than $10,000. An amazing range of beautiful colors from 
pale primrose through yellow, orange, salmon and gold, salmon-pink, 
cerise, scarlet, crimson; deep maroon. Giant double and semi-double, 
sweet-scented flowers on long stems well above the foliage. A regular 
25-cent packet will be sent you absolutely free if your order from 
this advertisement amounts to $1.00 or more. 
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RESIDENCES SOLD 
IN JERSEY CITIES 


Buyers Are Found for Two 
Dwellings on Adjoining 
Plots in Englewood. 








RIDGEWOOD HOME BOUGHT 





House in Short Hills Chosen 
for Exhibition in National 
Better Homes Week. 





Residential properties in several 
New Jersey communities figured in 
realty trading reported yesterday 
by brokers. Homes in Ridgewood, 
Englewood, Short Hills and Ro- 
chelle Park were among those 
which changed hands. 

The Better Homes in America 
Committee of the Oranges, Maple- 
wood, Milburn and Short Hills, of 
which Charles Edison is chairman, 
announced that it had chosen a 
Georgian Colonial house now un- 
der construction in Short Hills as 
the exhibition dwelling for National 
Better Homes Week, April 28 to 


May 5. 

This home is being built by W. 
W. Drewry of South Orange from 
plans by D. Wentworth Wright, 
architect. It contains seven rooms 
and two baths, two-car attached 
garage and recreation and game 
‘rooms in the basement. The third 
floor is designed so that additional 
rooms may be provided there when 
needed. 

The home recently completed at 
54 Wellington Avenue, Short Hills, 
has been sold by George F. Patee, 
builder, to W. C. Kennedy of Sum- 
mit, through the Oakes company. 


Sale on Shrewsbury River. 


A large residence on an acre and 
a half with frontage on the Shrews- 
bury River at Gooseneck, South 
Shrewsbury, has been purchased by 
Mrs. Margaret H. Bell from Dr. 
George W. Shera through the Jo- 
seph G. McCuee agency. The house 
contains eleven rooms and three 
baths. 

The house at 311 Rochelle Ave- 
nue, Rochelle Park, has been pur- 
chased from Mezick Homes by 
Frederick Hurgesell. This is one 
of ninety homes built and sold in 
the Mezick development during the 
past two years. 

Samuel Pearsall of Brooklyn has 
bought from Mrs. Edith Yingling 
the three-story residence at 79 
Madison Place, Ridgewood, through 
Leslie D. Forman & Co. 

The Dutch Colonial dwelling at 
142 California Street, Ridgewood, 
containing seven rooms and three 
baths, has been purchased by J. 
Kenneth Loughry through the Real- 
ty Exchange of Ridgewood. The 
home was built by the H. F. Mc- 
Donnell Company from plans by 
Clarence Tabor. 

In Englewood, two houses on ad- 
joining plots on Tryon Avenue have 
just been sold by the Charles H. 
Reis organization. The buyers were 
W. V. Sealty of Yonkers and Les- 
lie Van Houten of West Nyack. 
Three more homes have been 
started on the same street. 





HOME REPAIR LOANS RISE. 





More Than $2,600,000 Allotted for 
Work in New Jersey. 





Modernization .loans placed in 
New Jersey under the national 
Housing Act aggregate at the pres- 
ent time $2,613,887, reports Arthur 
Walsh of Newark, the New Jersey 


regional director. Applications for 
FHA. mortgage insurance loans 
total $1,517,800. 

Modernization loans, it is pointed 
out, attained a volume of about 
$75,000 last week, while applica- 
tions for mortgage insurance repre- 
sented $200,000. A total of 351 
banks and 69 building and loan 
associations have qualified for mod- 
ernization loans. In the division 
for mutual mortgage insurance 126 
commercial banks, 20 building and 
loan associations and 2 savings 
banks have been approved. 

“The mortgage application de- 
mand has increased rapidly,’’ states 
Mr. Walsh. ‘‘While the $1,000,000 
mark was reached only three weeks 
ago, a total of $1,500,000 was 
reached last week, and before the 
end of the month, if the present rate 
of applications is continued, the 
total will reach $2,000,000. Only 
thirteen of the twenty-one counties 
in New Jersey have banks to quali- 
fy and they are mostly in North 
Jersey. There is estimated to be 
a potential business in home FHA 
mortgages in New Jersey of $100,- 
000,000 during the year. 

‘‘New Jersey more than held its 
own in the national increase in 
modernization loans during the.past 
week. The $75,000 jump was out 
one-nineteenth of the _  incréase 
throughout the United States, which 
was $1,473,285. The per capita 
amount of the loans in New Jersey 
is 64 cents. The leader in this re- 
spect is Prospect Park, a suburb 
of Paterson, with a trifle more than 
5,000 in population. It has a per 
capita loan rating of $13. Stone 
Harbor, a Summer resort in Cape 
May County, with less than 400 
population, has a per capita of 
$10.65. Newark’s per capita of loans 
is 82 cents.”’ 


EAST SIDE HOUSE OPENED. 


Apartment Building 
in 85th Street. 








Six-Story 
Completed 


One of the few new apartment 
buildings to be completed within 
the past year in Manhattan is the 
six-story house just opened at 529 
East Eighty-fifth Street, in the 
Carl Schurz Park section. It is of 
Colonial architecture, and contains 
suites of from two to five rooms. 

The house was built and is owned 
by the Winston Construction Com- 
wen b and will be managed by the 

ockford Realty Management Cor- 
poration, of Brooklyn. 
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270-Acre Estate Sold | 
Near Golden’s Bridge 


Merryview Farms, 270-acre 
estate in the Golden’s Bridge dis- 
trict near Brewster, N. Y., has 
been sold by the estate of Fred 
Merry to Commander Edward 
Elwell Spofford. 

The property is equipped for 
the raising and training of fine 
horses. The improvements include 
@ main residence of stone and 
shingle built in 1932, containing 
six master bedrooms and four 
baths; a guest house, two care- 
takers’ cottages, five-car garage 
and model stable with box stalls 
for thirty horses. 

Brown, Wheelock, Harris & Co. 
acted as brokers in the deal. 
Cravath, de Gersdorf, Swaine & 
Wood were attorneys for the sell- 
er and Arthur Block for the pur 
chaser. 


RULES LIBERALIZED 
ON LOAN INSURANCE 


More Groups Are Eligible 
Under Revised FHA Mort- 
gage Regulations. 














TO ATTRACT MORE FUNDS 





Changes Are Made in Policies 
Regarding Insurance and 
Debt Payments. 


i 





More liberal rules governing the 
mutual mortgage insurance plan of 
the National Housing Act, designed 
to make it more attractive both to 
financial institutions and to prospec- 
tive home owners, were announced 
yesterday by James A. Moffett, Fed- 
eral Housing Administrator. 

The changes are the result largely 
of suggestions made by mortgage 
experts and accredited lending in- 
stitutions, and are expected to ex- 
pedite the flow of funds into the 
long-term mortgage market. 

Under the revised regulations, 
mortgage companies with capital of 
$250,000 or more and trustees acting 
in fiduciary capacity are eligible as 
mortgagees with authority to obtain 
insured home mortgages. Each 
company and trustee, however, 
must be approved by the FHA indi- 
vidually, after submitting proof of 
its ability to service mortgages sat- 
isfactorily, 

Under the new rules, insurance on 
mortgages, upon which the Federal 
Housing Administration has made a 
previous commitment, becomes ef- 
fective when construction is com- 
pleted and the mortgage issued. A 
certificate of completion must be 
signed when the mortgage is for- 
mally executed. It was explained 
that this provision avoids any delay 
between execution of the mortgage 
and its insurance. When the cer- 
tificate of completion reaches the 
FHA, the date on the insurance con- 
tract is made to coincide with the 
date on the certificate. 

Several changes were made also in 
the mortgage and note forms. Pro- 
visions relating to FHA require- 
ments are standard in both mort- 
gage and note forms for the coun- 
try as a whole. Other provisions 
vary to a certain degree to conform 
to the laws of practices in the indi- 
vidual States and Territories, there 
being a standard form for each. 


Changes Are Reviewed. 


If the premises covered by the 
mortgage shall be damaged by fire 
or other hazard against which in- 
surance is held, the amount due 
from the insurance company shall 
be paid to the mortgagee and at its 
option may be applied to the debt or 
released for repairing or rebuilding 
the premises. Originally, specific 
authority was not given to the mort- 
gagee to turn over, at its discretion, 
all or part of the insurance money 
to the home owner. 

Privilege is reserved by the home 
owner to pay the debt in whole or 
in an amount equal to the monthly 
payment or in multiples of this pay- 
ment on the first day of any month 
prior to maturity, provided that he 
gives written notice to the lending 
institution of an intention to exer- 
cise such privilege at least thirty 
days prior to prepayment. Hereto- 
fore, there was no restriction as to 
the amount of time of such prepay- 
ments, the lending institution having 
to accept any amount at any time. 

The same grace period of one 
month is allowed in the notes as in 
the mortgages, the note not being in 
default if payment is made before 
the next monthly instalment is due. 

Interest is placed ahead of amor- 
tization in the allocation of the 
monthly payments to the various 
charges to be met. The order of im- 
portance in the revised mortgage 
form is as follows: Premim charge, 
service charge, taxes, interest, amor- 
tization. 


BUILDING IN GARDEN CITY. 


of 








Ground Broken for Group 
Homes on Nassau Boulevard. 





Ground has been broken for a 
group of four new residences of the 
Colonial style of architecture at the 
corner of Nassau Boulevard and 
Stewart Avenue, in Garden City, 
L. I. The builder is Philip Halpert 
and the architect is William Sambur. 

The houses are on plots 80 by 135 
feet and each will contain seven 
rooms and a two-car attached ga- 
rage. An unusual feature for 
houses of this size is that each will 
contain four baths. There will be 
a recreation room in the basement. 


Pian Bronx Realty Dinner. 


Wendell. P. Barker, chairman, 
and Louis S. Posner and Lawrence 
B. Cummings, members of the 
State Mortgage Commission, will 
be guests of honor at the eleventh 
annual dinner of the Real Estate 
Board of the Bronx to be held on 
Saturday evening in the Hotel 
Commodore. The speakers will be 
Mr. Barker and District Attorney 
Samuel J. Foley of the Bronx. Al- 
bert D. Phelps, president of the 
board, will preside. 
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CREATER ACTIVITY 











Progressive Trend Toward 
New Construction Seen in 
Many Suburban Areas. 


—_—> 





An encouraging feature of the 
suburban home situation at the 
present time, despite the high costs 
of materials and labor, is the fact 
that not only are building opera- 
tors in many sections of the Metro- 
politan area planning new home 
developments, but private owners 
as well are showing a_ greater 
readiness to build. While it is true 
that new construction by individual 
owners and occupants has not yet 
reached a large volume in the sub- 
urban territory, signs seem to be 
apparent in various localities of 
gradually increasing activity. This 
condition, naturally, will be accel- 
erated by easier mortgage facilities 
and a home shortage in residential 


communities. 
Charles C. Mullaly, president of 
the Homeland Company, Westches- 


real estate market had arrived. 


“ig interest in renting; in the 
a market. 
the point where land is being pur- 
chased for home building. The 
trend among many home-seekers 
today is for a plan involving a def- 
inite cost and definite carrying 
charges for a particular type of 
home. This group is not interested 
in the purchase of a site with the 
employment of an architect and 
the search for a satisfactory build- 
er. These prospective home-owners 


carried out by one office or man- 
agerial head.’’ 


Queens Home Activity. 


Home building activity in many 
residential centres of Queens bor- 
ough is steadily improving. A new 
group of sixteen single-family dwell- 
ings has just been started by the 


Corporation on Fifty-eighth Avenue 
between 142d and 146th Streets, one 
block east of Main Street, Flushing. 
Two of the three sample houses re- 
cently completed on the property 
have been sold. The houses are of 
brick and stone construction on 
plots of 40 by 100 feet. The com- 
pany is preparing plans for an ad- 
ditional group of forty houses to 
be started before the close of the 
year. 

At Douglaston, on the North 
Shore, the sale of the twenty-ninth 
home in the Northern Boulevard 
and 245th Street section is reported 
by the United Associates Homes, 
which is developing a residential 
community there, with houses in 
the $4,500 class. A new home group 


tional men from various building 
trades have been employed. The 
development firm’s complete pro- 
gram calls for 350 dwellings. 

Nathaniel Beeber, president of 
the Beeber Estates Corporation, an- 
nounces that a large building pro- 
gram has been prepared for Mas- 
sapequa Plaza at Massapequa, L. I. 
Work on the first home group was 
started last week. 

A large private home has just 
been finished on Radnor Road, Ja- 
maica, for Dr. Charles Rabin. It 
was built by the Normal Construc- 
tion Company of which Norman W. 
Zaubler is president. The firm has 
recently enlarged its office force in 











the Bryant Park Building, 55 West 
Forty-second Street. 
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Dutch Colonial residence at 552 Summit Avenue, in Hackensack, 
N. J., purchased by Paul C. Block from Frank J. Bauer; Fountain & 
Sons, Inc.,. acted as brokers in the deal. 


in Reynal Park,’ 
White Plains, N Y., sold by Reynal: | 
Park Corporation to Herbert J. Sim- / 


COMMU 
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through Westchester Realty Management, Inc., by Murray B. Parks, 
broker, to Dr. Eugene T. Morrison. 











OFFER VARIED PLANS 


Greystone Bondholders to Get 
Hearing on March 27 on 
Reorganization. 


—_ 





Varied and conflicting plans for 
the reorganization of the $1,307,000 


jfirst mortgage bond issue on the 


ter County developers, pointed out | Hotel G 
last week that the third phase of | southeast 
the upward trend in the SEDUEURR | Sthesk and Broadway have been 


“The first phase,’’ he explained, 7, 
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reystone property at the 
corner of Ninety-first 


presented to Charles Evans Hughes 
, arbiter, who will hold a hear- 
ing on the proposals of the bond- 


next phase, suburban houses find! pojder groups on March 27. 
We are now reaching! 


The fourteen-story hotel is on a 
plot 100 by 162 feet. At a hearing 
several days ago the managers re- 
ported that the hostelry had been 
operated at a profit of $3,061 for 
the five months which ended on 
Feb. 28, 1935, against a loss of 
$2,131 for the corresponding period 
& year ago, and estimated that for 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1935, the 
earnings after taxes but before in- 
would amount to _ about 
$30,000. 

The so-called Roosevelt commit- 
tee reorganization plans calls for 
the sale of about $1,000,000 of the 
outstanding bonds at about $100 for 
each $1,000 bond, according to A- 
braham N., Geller, re; resenting an 
opposing group of investors who 
submitted a counter-proposal call- 
ing for carrying out the pending 
foreclosure sale and the acquisition 
of the property by the bondholders. 
They would act through a corpora- 
tion, the stock of which would be 
held by a corporate trustee. Coun- 
ter proposals also were made by 
Max Tackner and George Netter, 
as attorneys for other bond groups. 





INSTITUTIONS URGED 
TO REPAIR BUILDINGS 


Proper Care Essential to Increase 
Income, Says Harvey W. 
Corbett. 








Banks and insurance companies 
placed in control or ownership of 
vast quantities of real estate in re- 


cent years through foréclosures and 
other depression factors are ‘‘mak- 
ing a serious financial mistake’’ in 
not availing themselves more gen- 
erally of the knowledge of archi- 
tects in rehabilitating their prop- 
erties, in the opinion of Harvey 
Wiley Corbett of the New York 
chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects. 


Mr. Corbett pointed out 


closure and change of ownership, 
during the past five years, putting 
many companies in the real estate 
business which formerly were en- 
gaged chiefly in handling and lend- 
ing money. 

Modernization is essential to im- 
prove 
these obsolete buildings, he said, 
and proper architectural advice is 


| needed to carry out these improve- 


ments. 
steps to put their holdings back on 


are in an unprofitable condition 
through neglect. 





Home Sold in Pelham Heights. 
The 
Avenue, Pelham Heights, West- 
chester County, has been purchased 


York State Teachers Retirement 
Fund. The house contains ten 
rooms and three baths. Chauncey 





B. Griffen negotiated the deal. 
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NITIES FIGURE IN TRADING. 


completed by Mott Brothers at 46 
Kenilworth Road, in Mineola, L. L, 
for Clinton P. Ammerman. 
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suggested by a group of insurance 
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‘Prudential Announces Home 


'National Survey Indicates Better 





changes in the lending policy of 
‘many life insurance companies in 
‘various parts of the country are tak- 


|of Real Estate Boards, in a recent 
| survey of loaning conditions, reports 


‘dent of the Prudential Insurance 
‘Company of Newark, N. J., 
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STUDY PROBLEMS 
QF MANAGEMENT 





Agents Oppose Proposal That) “ 


They Pay for Advertising 
Clients’ Properties. 








New York realty agents and of-| 
ficials of the National Association | 
of Building Owners and Managers | 


in | 


methods of handling properties 


companies with which the associa- 
tion has been in conference re- 
cently. 

The suggestions, according to the 
sponsors, have to do with ‘‘im- 
proved management practices, 
standardization, research and, 
ethics relating to realty property.”’ 
of the ideas have been 
adopted by the better class of 
agents here, and some ‘others are 
understood to have received their 
endorsement, but other suggestions 
have met with disfavor. 

One of the proposals which is be- 
ing opposed is that which would 
call for payment by the agent for 
advertising of a client’s property 
which might be for rent or sale. 

Realty firms in New York say 
that such a plan would not be feasi- 
ble and could not be used here, al- 
though it has been used in some 
other cities. 


‘‘Logical and Reasonable.’’ 


One well-known real estate man 
here estimated that for at least 90 





' 


t that| per cent of properties turned over| 
many properties were permitted to|to realty firms for management. 
deteriorate in the process of fore-| here the contract stipulates that 


the owner pay for advertising and 
other promotional work in behalf 
of the renting of his buildings, and 
that the owners considered ‘this a 
fair way of handling the matter. 
“The present management fees 





‘are not hi mit | 
income and make sales of | ot high enough here to permit 


an agent to pay for the advertising| 
and promotion of individual build-| 


|ings,’’ he pointed out. ‘‘The method | 


Many institutions are now taking | able 


their feet, but many buildings still | 


| 


| among the larger firms here. These 


| 


residence at 250 Eastland cutting, 


| 


by A. J. McElhinney from the New, eliminate concessions. 


i 
| 
' 


| 


| approved by many agents, as is the 
Suggestion that employes engaged 





_ance group call for the separation 
| of bank accounts of clients from 
| agency funds; 
‘|| accounts of clients as trust ac- 





| taxes is the insurance men’s pro- 
posal for a tax limitation of 1% per 
i}: cent on realty and the use of ‘‘true 
' market value’’ 


used here is accepted generally by'| 
the owners as logical and reason-| 

Some of the suggestions of the in-| 
Surance group, designed to elimi- 
nate ‘‘cut-throat’’ competition for! 
tenants, have been put into effect 


include a movement to stop price- 
to end buying up.of un- 
expired leases to induce a tenant of 
another building to move and to 


The proposal that the client re- 
ceive, where he desires it, a month- 
ly statement of the income and dis- 
bursements made on his property is 


in handling of funds be bonded, and 
the recommendation that standard 
forms of leases, specifications for 
materials and operating statements 
be adopted so far as is feasible. 
Other suggestions of the insur- 


designation of the 


counts; State examination and 
licensing of real estate brokers 
and property managers; encourage- | 
ment of zoning, and revision orf| 
building codes to meet modern con- 
ditions. 

In line with the campaign among 
real estate owners for reduction in 





in fixing assess- 
ments. 
Home Is Sold in Teaneck. 
A brick bungalow of English de-| 


' 





‘sign in the Mezick development at| 
| Teaneck, N. J., has been sold by| 


Mezick Homes to David M, Philip 
of Bergenfield. 


|stating that applications are being 


‘are studying with interest a long | rates demands the establishment of 
list of proposals for changes 


Pelham, N. Y., sold | 


'a central mortgage bank, whether 


Large Bronx Plot Sold 
As Site for Apartment 


The vacant parcel at the south- 
west corner of the Grand Con- 
course and 174th Street, in the 
Bronx, has been purchased by a 
client of Jacob & Emil Leitner, 
brokers. The plot, which runs 
through to Walton A®enue, con- 
tains about 15,000 square feet. 

The buyer is reported to be 
preparing plans for the erection 
of a nine-story apartment house 
there. 

The sale was taken as further 
evidence of a revival in apart- 
ment house construction in the 
Bronx. Since Jan.1, several plans 
for multi-family buildings costing 
$100,000 have been filed in that 
borough, and other deals for sites 
are reported pending. 


CHANGES REPORTED 
IN LOANING POLICY 











Mortgage Plan Extending 
Over 240 Months. 





INTEREST RATES LOWERED 





Loaning Status in Many 
of the Localities. 





Pointing out that some notable 


ing place, the National Association 


that R. R. Rogers, second vice presi- 


an- 
swered the association’s inquiry by 


entertained for new loans or renew- 
als on residential property on the 
company’s 200-month or quarterly 
payment plan. 

In addition, a new residential loan 
plan, spread over 240 itonths, has 
been adopted, subject to the fol- 
lowing minimum interest rates and 
percentages of loans to value: Un- 
der 41 per cent of appraised value, 
4% per cent; from 41 to 50 per cent, 
inclusive, of appraised value, 6 per 
ent. 

“A recent visit to several large 
financial centres,’’ says Walter S. 
Schmidt, president of the national 
realty body, ‘‘indicates that within 
a short time real estate mortgage 
money will be made available in all 
the stable communities. Despite the 
fact that mortgage money may be 
expected shortly in some quantity, 
its steady flow at lowered interest 


under Federal or private auspices/ 
Conservatism Still Evident. 


Great conservatism still prevails 
in loan terms and in appraisals for 
loans. Many communities - still 
have no mortgage money. The 
public should also know that the 
20-year 80 per cent loans, insured 
or otherwise, are as yet available 
in few communities. Where money 
supply is beginning to appear the 
terms indicate a pronounced 
change from pre-depression home 
mortgage practice. 

“Interest rates are showing some 
change. The Howard Savings In- 
stitution of Newark, N. J., an- 
nounces a reduction of interest on 
all its non-delinquent mortgages to 
5 per cent. The Franklin of New- 
ark has lowered its rate from 6 to 
5 per cent. Massachusetts savings 
banks very generally have agreed 
to reduce the mortgage rate on 
home properties to 5% per cent, 
this agreement going into effect 
March 1. 

“The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Review in its current issue cites 
a Louisiana member of the Home 
Loan Bank System which has 
placed $500,000 in small loans since 
June, 1933, at 60 per cent of the 
present value to owners who are 
paying their dues and taxes prompt- 

In reply to the survey query, 
Charles G. Mullally, Westchester 
County, N. Y., wrote that there is 
an abundance of mortgage money 
for the legitimate home _ seeker 
from private sources on an unin- 
sured basis. Walter Gehrke, of the 
First Federal Building and Loan 
Association of Detroit, states that 
loans will be available under usual 
mortgage practice at less cost than 
insured loans under present law 
and regulations. 


Insured Loan Situation. 


M. G. Thalhimer of Richmond, 
Va., reported that the govern- 
ment insurance loans up to 80 
per cent of the value are not in 
operation there, due to the fact 
that no local bank in Richmond 
has qualified. He also adds that 
more homes are being built at the 
present time than any similar 
period in the last three or four 
years. They are being financed by 
first-mortgayge loans representing 
approximately 60 per cent of their 
fair market value, at an interest 
rate varying from 5% to 6 per cent 
for a period of five years and amor- 

















tized at the rate of 5 per cent per) 
annum. 

In Dallas 2,500 applications for | 
loans under Title II of the Nation- | 
al Housing Act are waiting for | 
lending agencies to qualify, accord- 
ing to R. B. Winfield, associate | 
district director of the FHA. | 

A. J. Bromfield, vice president of | 
the Industrial Building and Loan 
Association of Denver, reports a 
plan has just been put into opera- 
tion whereby monthly payments. 
are made which include taxes and | 
insurance, one-twelfth each month, | 
as well as interest and amortiza- 
tion of the principal. On new home | 
construction, loans are made up to. 
70 per cent of the appraised value | 
over periods running from four to | 
fifteen years. | 

Samuel T. Steinmetz, president | 
of the Denver Real Estate Ex-| 
change, wrote that an increasing | 
demand for small residences val- | 
ued from $4,000 to $5,000 has been 
apparent since the first of the yea. . 


ee | 


LANDLORD'S DUTIES 
INTHE ‘CRIME WAR 


Building Owner Must Exercise 
Care in the Selection 
of His Tenants. 








DANGER OF DAMAGE SUITS 





Property Holder Must Be Sure 
of Law Violation if He 
Orders an Arrest. 





By LEE E. COOPER. 


The problems and duties of land- 
lords in their effort to keep their 
buildings free of undesirable ten- 
ants have been a major topic of dis- 
cussion in realty circles within the 
past few.days because of the drive 
by city and Federal authorities 
against gangsters, vice and policy 
rings in New York. 

The attention focused on the 
houses found to have been harbor- 
ing criminals is not the type of 
public mention which the owners of 
these properties desire, and they 
realize that such publicity might 
readily drive away good prospec- 
tive tenants. 

While there admittedly are some 
unscrupulous property owners who 
wink at leases made to persons of 
the underworld, landlords as a 
whole, if for no other reason than 
their own financial welfare, are 
not anxious to deal with such char- 
acters. They do not wish to see an 
apartment house which has been 
operated on a high plane receive a 
“‘black eye.’ 

Persons under police suspicion are 
unreliable tenants, even though they 
may pay their rent promptly. They 
prefer not to sign leases, because 
theyS may find it necessary and 
wise to disappear overnight, bag 
and baggage. Even if they stay, 
their ‘‘parties’’ and irregular hours 
disturb the neighbors, who may 
become dissatisfied with their 
quarters. 


Must Exercise Discretion. 


Some self-respecting tenants may 
feel that their landlord is lax in en- 
forcing the clauses of leasing con- 
tracts which outlaw improper be- 
havior. The property owner, how- 
ever, must exercise care in han- 
dling cases where there may be no 
clear-cut evidence against the of- 
fending parties, for where he or- 


ders an arrest of a tenant unwar- 
rantedly he may face a lawsuit 
which will wipe out his entire 
year’s profits, if any. 

Complaints from one _ tenant 
against a neighbor may be justi- 
fied, or they may be an effort to 
wreak vengeance for a private 
grievance. In other cases, there 
may be a law violation, but no 
tangible evidence of it which could 
be produced in court. 

Where the evidence is clear, and 
where a criminal is discovered in 
the act of committing a crime, the 
landlord, superintendent or any 
tenant is empowered under the 
criminal statutes to make an am 
rest if he informs the arrested 
party of the reason for the arrest. 

Many such untoward occurrences 
could be avoided if more landlords 
used greater care in demanding 
and investigating business and 
character references, as ts done by 
the more conscientious owners and 
managers. 


In the Speakeasy Era, 


An interesting situation with re- 
spect to the property owner’s posi- 
tion in law obedience arose in New 
York and some other districts dur- 
ing the days when the Eighteenth 
Amendment was on the books. Dur- 
ing that ‘“‘speakeasy era’’ it was 
obvious that many landlords over- 
looked the establishment of liquor- 
dispensing clubs or saloons in quar- 
ters leased ostensibly for ‘‘restau- 
rants’’ or similar purposes. In fact, 
some of the landlords are said to 
have taken the rent out “‘in trade.”’ 

Some such establishments were 
definitely on the shady side of the 
ledger and served as hangouts for 
crooks and gangmen. But there 
were hundreds of ‘“‘clubs,’’ fitted 
out expensively and in good taste, 
which were careful of their respect- 
ability in spite of their illegality, 
and which were patronized by the 
‘‘best citizens ”’ 

This was a peculiar situation, 
however, in which many owners of 
property and operators felt ag- 
grieved at a law with which they 
never sympathized. Many  con- 
sidered their disrespect of this law 
nocrime. Happily, the question no 
longer bothers them. 


Some Advice to Owners. 


The necessity for using care in 
making formal charges against a 
tenant was stressed by David L. 
Samuels, attorney for the Gresham 
Realty Company, in a talk before 
the apartment house group of the 
management division of the Real 
Estate Board of New York last 
week in the Town Hall Club. 

Mr. Samuels pointed out that in- 


| formation received might be ‘‘mis- 


taken, imaginary or high exagger- 
ated,’" and a false or hasty step 
might leave the owner liable to a 


damage suit for defamation or false 


arrest. ¥ 

The proper authorities to whom 
such information should be di- 
vulged, he explained, usually would 
be the county prosecutor, or Dis- 


trict. Attorney, and data disclosed 


to him is privileged, if made in 
good faith, even though the infor- 
mation is found to be untrue. 
Where it is necessary to call a 
policeman, that officer jn most 
cases should be left with the dis- 
cretion of deciding whether or not 
an arrest should be made. 
Regarding disturbances caused by 
tenants in a building, Mr. Samuels 
stressed that it is well to remem- 
ber a landlord is not a referee to 
arbitrate their differences. He is 


Continued on Page Three, 
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FAVORS NEW PLAN 


To 





FOR ASSESSMENTS; 


State Tax Board Points Out 
Merit in Fixing Value of 
Retail Income. 








BETTER SYSTEM NEEDED 





Commission Also Recommends 
* Board of Review to Hear 
Taxpayer Protests. 





One of the interesting features of 
the report of the State Tax Com- 


Provide for 64 





mission recently issued is the recog- | 
nition which it gives to the sug-| 


gestion made by many realty ex-| 
perts in different parts of the coun-| 
try that the fairest method of mak- | 
ing property assessments would be | 
by fixing the value upon rental in-| 
come instead of the prevailing sys- | 
tem which presents so Many un- 
certainties. : 

“It is believed,’’ states the report, | 
‘that there is merit in the assess- 
ment system employed in Great 
Britain, Hungary, Germany, Bel- 
gium and certain other foreign 
countries. The valuations on which 
their taxes on real property are im- 
posed are arrived at by considera- 
tion of that income or net rental 
which the property does or might 
reasonably be expected to produce 
under careful management if de- | 
voted to the use for whicW it is best | 
adapted. 


Better Assessment System. 


“It is not recommended at this 
time that this plan of assessment 
should be adopted in this State. It 
is desired merely to call the atten- 
tion of the Legislature to methods 
employed abroad, and to offer the 
suggestion that serious attention 
and consideration be given to the 
merits and demerits of such a sys- 
tem. of assessment if developed 
here. As sales consideration is the 
factor which is now given control- 
ling weight, the commission ad- |, 
heres strongly to the view that it is | 
necessary to develop an additional 
measure of value as a basis of as- 
sessment. The present situation 
has long been unsatisfactory. A} 
more adequate system, reflecting 
potential income, should be devel- 
oped.”’ . 

The recommendation is also made 
that many of the minor assessment 
offices in towns and villages be 
abandoned and the assessment 
duties consolidated in. the county 
government by establishing a de- 
partment of assessment and tax- 
ation which should administer the 
real property tax for all the county, 
or at least throughout the rural dis- 
tricts 

‘‘Assessment is not well carried 
out,’’ adds the report. ‘‘There are 
too many collectors and many of 
them are so entirely passive in the 
performance of their duties that 
they. might better be termed re- 
ceivers of taxes. In 1933 the situ- 
ation wasS improved somewhat by 
elaminating the 2 per cent fee for- 
merly paid collectors for the re-| 
turn of unpaid taxes.”’ 


Urges County Consolidation. 





| 





The commission makes the def- | 
inite request that the Legislature. 
establish county departments of as- | 
sessment and taxation by author- 
izing the submission of a constitu- | 
tional amendment which would per- | 
mit the establishment of the county 
rather than the city, town, village, 
or district as the unit of real 
property tax administration. 

This amendment, it is explained, 
. Should also permit the enactment 
of a provision that all tax bills 
against individual property owners 
be consolidated so that a given tax- 
payer would be furnished with only 
ane tax bill each year, payable in 
instalments, instead of being sub- 
jected to a number of exactions as 
at present. 

On the subject of protests by. 
property owners, the Tax Commis-| 
sion frankly admits that the pres- 
ent procedure for reviewing assess- 
ments by the Supreme Court is not 
adequate, 

“The taxpayer should have,’’ it 
is stated, “an opportunity to pre-| 
sent his protest before recourse to, 
the courts becomes essential. It| 
seems highly important that some 
inexpensive machinery be instituted 
to make possible a reconsideration 
of assessors’ judgments by some 
agency other than the courts. The 
function of such a body would be 
to determine the justice of the tax- 
payer’s complaint. 

*“*The assessor should not be a 
member of this board as is now the 
case in our towns, villages and 
many of our cities. Review, in 
the correct sense, implies delibera- 
tion by an entirely new authority 
and any individual who collaborat- 
ed in the original determination 
should be eliminated from the sec- 
ond body. It would seem that ac- 
tion along this line should decrease 
certiorari proceedings to a great 
extent and result in a substantial 
saving.”’ 

The recommendation of the com- 
mission is that a Board of Review 
be created in each county. Such 
board to be composed of three 
qualified citizens to hold hearings 
at stated intervals. Such a plan, it 
is added, is in use in New Jersey 
and appears to operate advan- 
tageously. 


OFFER HOME IN SHOW. 


Developers to Give $5,000 Equity 
in Garden City House. 
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now undergoing modernization. It 
Bank. 
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West End Avenue House Being Remodeled 
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Apartment building at West End Avenue and Seventy-ninth Street, 


is owned by the Excelsior Savings 





N extensive apartment altera- 
tion project of unusual inter- 
est has been started in the 

nine-story house at the northwest 
corner of West End Avenue and 
Seventy-ninth Street, from plans by 
J. M. Berlinger, architect. 

The remodeling work is being 


carried out by George Colon & Son, 
Inc., for the Excelsior Savings 
Bank, owner of the. property. 
Nearly $100,000 will be spent in 
completely modernizing the struc- 


| ture in keeping with the demand | 


for small suites. When the im- 
provement is completed there will 
be apartments for sixty-four fami- 
lies instead of nineteen as at pres- 
ent. 

The house was erected about 
thirty-five years ago, when it was 
a comparatively easy matter to rent 
the apartments of eleven and twelve 


‘rooms. The architect in the re- 
' modeling plan has laid out seven 
| suites on each floor, instead of two, 
,and these will range in size from 
'one and one-half to four rooms. 
The commodious proportions of 
‘the old living rooms, dining rooms 
-and main bedrooms are being re- 
tained in most cases. Adjoining 
| the nine-story building is a two- 
story extension, which formerly 
‘contained the laundry equipment, 
; and this building is being altered 
'for the use of a single tenant. 
New elevators are to be installed 
‘and new floors laid. Bathrooms 
_will be in colored tile, and modern 
equipment and furnishings will be 


used throughout the building. 


The facade of the house will be 
Cleaned, and the heavy, old-fash- 
loned stone columns and decora- 
tions at the entrance will be re- 
moved. 








UPTURN IN BUILDING 
HELD RECOVERY KEY 


Improved Realty Market Will 


Follow Normal Constraction, 
Says Robert E. Simon. 








Asserting that a ‘‘sane 
in rents’’ will put. properties on a 


paying basis and spur new building | 
real | 


activity, Robert E. Simon, 
estate operator, told a real estate 
class at the West Side Y. M. C. A. 
last week that real estate will re- 
cover when normal construction 
sets in. Using apartment vacancy 
conditions in the Bronx as an ex- 
ample, Mr. Simon said that the 
average vacancy in that borough 
today is 10 per cent. 

The speaker accounted for the 
vacancy rate of 26 per cent in the 
Bronx 
families were ‘‘doubling up.’’ This 
was caused by the loss of jobs. The 
reverse is happening now, he de- 


clared, pointing out that as one. 


member in the doubled-up family 
secures a job he moves: out and 
another apartment is rented. 

‘“‘The next step is going to come 
with the renting season,’’ he added, 
‘‘when landlords ask for increases 
in the rent. The tenant will look 
around and find vacancies have 
disappeared. The result is he will 
hurry home and sign the lease. 
Some can afford to pay more rent. 
Salaries have not been reduced in 
proportion to rents. As there is a 
sane increase in rents, properties 
will. pay and then new buildings 
will appear and we are then on the 
way.’ 

Touching on the future in real 
estate for the broker and the oper- 
ator, Mr. Simon counseled patience 
in the present depressed market. 
He remarked that in the last fifty 
years there have been twenty-five 
years of depression. He outlined 
the relationship between realty 
brokers and operators and showed 
how the former must study the 
latter in order to ascertain what 
type of property the operator might 
be interested in buying. 





Open New Lake Sections. 

To meet a demand for larger lake 
cabin sites the Ringwood Company, 
developers of Lake Erskine, Lake 
Cupshaw and Upper Lake in North- 
ern Passaic County, N. J., have 
opened up several new sections with 
plots up to five acres in size. The 


early Spring demand has been ac- 


tive, the company reports, and sev- 
eral sales have been made within 
the past three weeks. Ground was 
broken last week for four new 
cabins of four rooms each. 





BENEFITS TO REALTY 


| IN TAX LIMITATION 
National Official Says Burden Is’ 





Eased in States Adopting 
the Measure. 





increase | 


in 1933 by the fact that | 





In explaining the benefits of the 
over-all limitation plan for taxing 
real estate, Paul E. Stark, of Madi- 
son, Wis., 
taxation committee of the National 
, Association of Real Estate Boards, 
says that_in those States where the 
system has been adopted there has 
been a real reduction in real estate 
taxes. 

‘“A survey of May, 1934, city tax 
rates,” he adds, ‘‘indicates an av- 
erage reduction in rates of 23.5 per 
_cent in those States which have 
-adopted over-all limitation. In In- 
diana this saving represents approx- 
imately $42,000,000; in Ohio, ap- 

proximately $40,000,000: in West 


Virginia, about $30,000,000 and in: 
Michigan, approximately $38,000,000 
and about $30,000,000 in Washing- | 


ton. 
‘‘An important effect in the limi- 
tation of real estate taxes is the 


. . . . | 
revision of assessing and valuation | 
Associa- | 
tion’s program advocates the man-| 


methods. The National 
datory consideration of real estate 
income or use value by assessing 
officials. This principle has been 
in use in European countries for a 
long time. In the United States it 
is formally recognized in six States, 


and has been sustained. by court or. 


'tax board decisions in eight others. 


into other States has been intro- 
duced in many Legislatures. Real 
estate at present is called upon to 
pay a total national average of ap- 
proximately 65 per cent of all local 
and State taxes, although it re- 
ceives only 8 per cent of the total 
national income.’’ 





John Eckes celebrated last week 
the completion of his sixtieth year 
as an employe of the realty firm of 
Brown, Wheelock, Harris & Co. 
and its predecessor companies. He 
started as an office boy with Charles 
S. Brown Jr. and for nearly forty 
years has been a leading appraiser 
with the company. 





Women’s Residence Expands. 


| The Webster Apartments, a resi- 
| dence for business women at 419 
|West Thirty-fourth Street, 





'the late Charles B. Webster, 
opening an addition last week. The 
house accommodates more 
400 self-supporting young women. 
Lilian Randall is the manager. 














A $5,000 equity in a $10,500 brick | 
home in Stewart Manor, Garden 
City, i. i., @f the corresponding | 
amount of cash, will be given away 


by Realty Associates, Inc., of | 
Brooklyn, the developers, as part) 
of the Greater New York Better | 
Housing, Home and Building Mod-| 
ernization Exposition which will 
open one*March 25 in the Port Au- 
thority Commerce Building. | 

The house is one of 658 residences 
which have been erected in the 
Stewart Manor community. It will | 
_ opened for inspection on aoesdl 

ay. 

It has a slate roof and open flag- | 
stone terraces. On the first floor. 
are two bedrooms, in addition to'! 
the dining room, living room, 
kitchen and bath. The upper floor 
— three bedrooms and a 

ath. 





Increases Bronx Holdings. 

Richard M. Lederer, president of 
the Standard National Corporation, | 
has purchased from the O. W. L. 
Holding Corporation 





side of Westchester Avenue, thirty- 
five feet east of White Plains Ave- 


a taxpayer. 
site, 70 by 100 feet, on the south | 
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LAYOUT FOR RIALTO SHOP ARCADE. 


Basement arrangement for new building to be erected by Rialto 


Times Square, Inc., Anthony Campagna, president, at northwest corner 


nue. This is the fourth Bronx par-|°f Broadway and Forty-second Street, showing shops and public spaces, 


cel acquired by Mr. Lederer recently. 


including walkway to subways. 


+ 








-under their own. supervision. 





In Real Estate for Sixty Years. 


cele- | 
| brated the birthday of its founder, | 
by | 


than | 


BANKING PROBLEMS 
IN MODERNIZATION 


Realty Broker Favors Sale 
With Advance of Funds to 
Buyer for Renovation. 











STIMULUS TO INVESTMENT 





Institutions Will Benefit by 
Loaning to Purchasers, Says 
George Busher. 








An interesting question as to the 
| best procedure in modernizing obso- 
lete residential properties taken 
| over by savings banks and other in- 
'stitutions was presented yesterday 
by George Busher, vice president of 
the Bronx realty firm of Eugene J. 
-Busher, Inc. His question, in brief 

was, whether it were better for the 
institution to do the work of reno- 
vation or to dispose of the property 
at once, advancing funds to the 
buyer to make the necessary im- 
provements. 

Mr. Busher’s answer was that 
these institutions would probably 
find the best solution to their prob- 
lem in placing the properties on the 
open market, following suggestions 


from competent brokers and then! of first mortgage amortization, 


selling to investors with experience 
in renovation or to general con- 
tractors willing to accept future in- 
come from the property as payment 
for their services. 


Advance Funds to Buyer. 





Shopping Area Expands 
Along Madison Avenue 


In order to meet the need for 
expansion of shopping facilities 
northward on Madison Avenue, 
extensive alterations have been 
carried out by the 1,070 Madison 
Avenue Corporation on the nine- 
story corner apartment building 
at that address. 

The upper floors have been 
modernized, a new lobby built on 
the Eighty-first Street side and 
six stores have been provided on 
the ground floor. Rentals already 
have been made by the Kempner 
Realty Corporation, agents to 
Daniel Reeves, grocers; Sussan, 
valet, and the Rhinelander Phar- 
macy. 

The house, on a plot 63 by 102.2 
feet, was bought by the new own- 
ers from the East River Savings 
Bank, 


SEES MORE DEMAND 
FOR AMORTIZATION 


Loaning Bodies Recognizing the 
Necessity as Safeguard, 


Says H. E. Bode. 

















Despite the reluctance of many 
property owners to favor the idea 


| Herbert E: Bode of the Long Island | 





} 


City realty firm of Hosinger &| 
Bode declares that future mortgage | 
financing will be handled more than | 
ever on the basis of amortization of | 


a small percentage of the principal | 


“To my mind,” said Mr. Busher,| 2mount of the mortgage toward re- | 
“the preferable plan is to advance | duction, payable quarterly, annual- | 


funds, secured by first mortgages,| ly or semi-annually, or yearly, plus | 
to reliable purchasers to cover mod- | interest. | 


ernization costs, rather than have’ 


the banks rehabilitate the proper- 
ties before being offered for sale. 
Savings banks generally are agreed 
that these old properties must be 
modernized before they can become 
profitable. Opinon, however, is di- 
vided on the manner of making the 
improvements. 

‘‘Brokers often find it difficult to 
sell a building which has been mod- 
ernized by an institution. It is 
usually fully leased at top rentals; 
it has fixed carrying charges, and 
it is purely a matter of mathemat- 
ics for an investor to determine the 
property’s value. 

“If a bank offers to sell a house 
and advances funds for moderniza- 
tion, elements of speculation and 
egotism of the buyer as to the ex- 
tent of his ability to improve the 
building and increase its returns 
are psychological factors which en- 
able brokers to make sales. 

“The real estate officer and ar- 
chitect of the institution present the 
opinions of but two persons in de- 
ciding on the modernization work. 
When property is placed on the 
market with an offer to advance 
funds for modernization, the insti- 
tution can call on the advice and 
experience of many brokers, con- 
tractors and investors. By this 


/means the views of each buyer are 


ascertained as to how he proposes 


the best improvement at the most 
new chairman of the'| 


reasonable cost. 
Renovating Problems. 


‘‘Many institutions prefer to 
undertake the modernization, but 
they often find the cost prohibitive, 


as they must pay a general con- 
‘tractor and their own architect. 


They also feel if they advance funds 
to buyers the character of the work 
may not be as good as that done 








How- 


“Leading institutions,” says Mr. 
Bode in explaining his views in the 
current issue of The Long Island 
Realty Magazine, ‘‘will use greater. 
precautionary methods in the future | 
to safeguard their investments than | 
they have during the past decade, 
and the amortization of the princi- | 
pal will be one of the precautions. 
The amortization method will do. 
much to stabilize values of im-| 
proved properties in future mar- 
kets. It will also help to hold down | 


undue speculation and keep real, 
estate in the hands of.the investor.’’ 

The average property owner, he 
points out, does not include depre- 
ciation as an actual carrying 
charge. While the depreciation fac- 
tor is not always existent, he adds, 
with business or store properties, it 
is practically universal with multi- 
family houses, causing decreasing 
rental values and also lower ap- 
praisal values. 

“Tf the first mortgage,” he states, 
“igs not amortized over the period of 
its duration, the first mortgagee 
places itself in the position of a 
decreased valuation at the expira- 
tion of the mortgage, particularly 
after a five-year period. However, 
if a normal depreciation of the 
building is provided in the form of 
a fair amortization of 2 or 3 per 
cent of the value of the building at 
the time the first mortgage is made, 
such a method is a protection for 
the property owner as well as mort- 
gagee. This forces the property 
owner to provide for depreciation in 
the value of the building, and there 
is less chance of difficulty in re- 
newing such an amortizing mort- 
gage when the mortgage becomes 
due. 

‘“‘It is necessary for purchaser as 


ever, it is frequently found that the! well as seller of improved real es- 


ment, exceeds the value of the prop- 


erty and makes a sales profit im-. 


possible. 
‘‘Some institutions which have set 


‘up the proper machinery are able 


to do the work under the bank’s 





architectural supervision and paid. 


for by the buyer in selling the prop- 
erty to an investor experienced in 
modernization. In such a case the 
institution is investing not more 
than 60 per cent of what it would 
cost the institution to 
repairs. 

‘In the majority of cases, 
buyer can make the 


the 
alterations 


| ‘more cheaply than the institution, 
| Legislation to extend this principle | 


particularly when the buyer is a 
contractor. Important to the bank 
in this arrangement is that the risk 
of making the alterations and of 
renting suites is borne by the ‘pur- 
chaser. 

‘‘In Many cases a 6 per cent gross 
rent return on a house is not as 
profitable to the bank as a 8 per 
cent return on a well-secured mort- 
gage unless the property has been 
modernized. 

“Inasmuch as the primary pur- 
pose of savings banks is to dispose 
of their properties and hold in ex- 
change income-producing mort- 
gages, the institutions must either 
modernize the properties or sell 
them to competent investors and 
take back mortgages for moderniza- 
tion funds. The latter method seems 
to be far superior.’’ 

Mr. Busher states that his firm 
has sold more than a dozen proper- 
ties for various banks within the 
past two weeks. 








Auction Heights Apartment. 

| The six-story apartment house at 
12-20 Pinehurst Avenue, southeast 
corner of 178th Street, plot 130 by 
92.7 feet, will be sold in foreclosure 
on Tuesday by Henry Brady in the 
Vesey Street salesrooms. On the 
same day he will sell the six-story 
‘loft at 18 Greene Street. On Wednes- 
day will be sold the eight-story 
apartment house at 350 West 
Kighty-eighth Street, plot 75 by 
, 100.8, and on Thursday the five- 
story tenement at 2,524 Seventh 
|Avenue, adjoining the northwest 
corner of 146th Street. 


63,550 Home Loans Closed. 


With the closing of 181 loans for 
$724,416 during the week ended 
March 9, residential mortgage re- 
| financing in this State by the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation rose to 
| $328,439,089, invoPving 63,550 homes, 
| according to Vincent Dailey, State 
‘manager. Including loans approved 
but not closed, the total was $388,- 
731,140, covering 75,045 dwellings. 


REAL ESTATE NOTES. 


The remaining unsold lots in Ridgefield 
Highlands, waterfront residential commun- 
ity in Huntington, L. L, 
at auction on May 25 and 26 by J. Edward 
Breuer. 

















Builder, has been named editor of the 
Magazine, Building Modernization. 

Among the buildings which the Hagg- 
strom-Callen Co. reports as fully occupie 
are 833 Amsterdam Av., 307 W. 47th St., 
475 W. 57th St., 12 Barrow St., 454 W. 58th 

25 W. 65th St., 157 W. 66th St., 132 W. 
W. 120th St., 29 W. 104th Bt., 
218 W. 134th St. and 507 W. 1724 8t. 





make the 


‘cost of improvements, made by the! tate to become educated to the fact 
‘institution, plus the original invest- | that buildings depreciate and there- 


fore depreciation must have a fixed 
place in the list of annual ex- 
penses. This item has not been 
generally set ipin the sale or man- 
agement of the properties, but the 
sooner it is the more stable our 
real estate market will become.” 


NEW HOMES IN YONKERS. 


Residences Started and Others Will 
Be Built Shortly. 





Building activity is continuing in 
the residential communities devel-| 
oped by the Homeland Company, 
which is now erecting houses in 
Homefield, Yonkers, for Karl Fair- 
banks and George Dobran. The 
new administration and store build- 
ing of the company is nearing com- 
pletion and plans are being drawn 
for four more residences. 

With the approach of Spring 
weather interest also has been 
noted in Candlewood Knolls, resort 
community developed by the firm 
at Candlewood Lake, Conn. Four) 
log lodges are to be erected imme- | 
diately for Mrs. M. Ashmead, of, 
Danbury; George Conroy, of Yon-| 
kers; Edward Harris of Flushing, | 
and James White of New York 
City. 


D. L. Elliman to Be Speaker. 

Douglas L. Elliman, recently 
elected president of the Real Estate, 
Board of New York, will speak at) 


the March dinner meeting of the 
management division of the board, 





| 
| 





‘on Tuesday evening in the Hotel 


Astor. Other speakers will be Har- 
ris H. Murdock, president of the} 
New York Building Congress, and 
William Reid Jr., City Collector, 
who will discuss the city sales and 
utility taxes. 





Sell Manhattan Properties. 

The evixteen-story commercia!) 
building at 241-45 West Thirty-sixth 
Street, plot 55.6 by 98.9 feet wiil 
be sold at auction in the Vesey 
Street salesroom by Edwin J. Mc- 
Donald tomorrow; on Tuesday he, 
will sell the tenement properties at 
613-19 West 144th Street and the 
dwelling at 164 West Eighty-fifth 
Street. On Thursday the tenement 
meh and 37 Carmine Street will be 
sold. 





Home Building in Jamaica. 
Frank A. Droesch of Droesch & 
Co., Queens builders, believes that 


| says Mr. Platzker, ‘‘and particular- 





the coming months will witness a. 


marked improvement in building 
activity. Two homes are under. 
construction by the Droesch firm 
in the Jamaica Estates develop- 
ment and several building plots 











will be offered | 


E. L. Gilbert, formerly with The American | 





have been sold to prospective home | 
owners. 





Berry on Port Committee. | 
President Fred Berry of the Bronx 
Board of Trade has been appointed | 
by Mayor La Guardia to serve on) 
the Mayor’s Committee on Port and 
Terminals. The committee is headed | 


by Dock Commissioner John Mc-| 
Kenzie. 


AST SIDE TRACT 
NEEDS REBUILDING 


Model Housing Essential for 
Blighted Ten-Block Area, 
Says Mr. Platzker. 








TENEMENTS IN BAD SHAPE 





Steam Heat Lacking as Well as 
Baths in Practically Half 
the Buildings. 





The lower East Side tenement 
house tract consisting of the ten 
blocks bounded by Avenues B and 
D, Third and Eighth Streets, ‘‘em- 
phasizes the challenging need for 
an extensive modernization plan,’’ 
states Joseph Platzker, secretary 
of the East Side Chamber of Com- 
merce. More than half of that 
area, he points out, was included 
in the proposed Waterside Homes 
development at moderate rentals, 
but no indication has been given as 
to whether the PWA or any other 
governmental agency will ap- 
prove it. 

“*Because of the comparative iso- 
lation from industrial activity,’’ 


ly heavy flowing traffic, this neigh- 
borhood lends itself to vast replan- 
ning as an attractive garden-hous- 
ing community. At present, it is 
an area of blight, with a few bright 
spots. Although the neighborhood 
has three public schools, none of 





these schools could be _ called | 
modern. | 
Old Tenements Prevail. ! 
“‘Of the 460 taxable parcels in the | 
area, 416 are tenements or old. 
dwellings; 18 are vacant or board- | 
ed-up tenements, 3 are vacant old 
loft buildings and 3 are vacant lots. 
Practically 5 per cent of the taxable . 
property is totally vacant and un-| 
productive. Incidentally, the old 
and antiquated Children’s Ald So- 
ciety Building at 634 East Sixth, 
Street, exempt from taxation for a 
long time, was returned to the tax 
rolls for 1935, although it is used! 
exclusively as a city shelter for. 
homeless men. ! 
“Of the thirty-four tax-exempt. 
properties, the two at 27-29 Avenue 
C, southwest corner of Fourth) 
Street, and occupied for more than 


half a century by the Sisters of St. 
John the Baptist, now display a 
sign reading, ‘Building and Church 
for Sale.’ Four of the six old build- 
ings owned by the Sisters of the 
Poor of St. Francis at 602-612 Hast : 
Sixth Street are vacant and obso- | 
lete, while the two others are used | 
for storage.’’ 

Mr. Platzker also points out that | 
while that area includes a larger | 
number of new-law tenements than | 
any other area of its size on the 
lower East Side, east of Second 
Avenue, fourteen of these new-law 
tenements are without steam heat 
and two are without baths. 


Lack Modern Improvements. 


“Of all the buildings,’’ he adds, 
“only 45 per cent have steam heat, 
50 per cent have baths, 60 per tent 
have water-closets in apartments 
and 85 per cent have hot water. 
Hundreds of rooms are either very 
dark or windowless. 

‘“‘An analysis of the mortgagees 
among the 416 residential structures 
shows 179 as institutional mort- 
gagees, four institutional foreclos- 
ures, three Home Owners Loan, 127 
private mortgagees and 103 free 
and clear. The institutions there- 
fore have an interest in only 41 per 
cent of these parcels. 

‘“‘Although rents vary from less 
than $4 to about $12 per room per 
month, the average room rental. 
may safely be regarded as slightly 
less than $6 per month. Reductions 
in the 1985 assessments were asked 
on seventy-seven parcels, but only 
ten were granted. 

“The area houses approximately 
10,000 people and its taxable prop- 
erty for 1935 is $9,952,200. Replan- 
ning this blighted area into a model | 
housing neighborhood will not only 
be a wise undertaking from a fin- 


|ancial standpoint, but from a hu- 


man one as well.’’ 














Clever tool users are always gen- 
erous. That’s why they usually split 
the credit with Nicholson Files for 


an especially fine workmanlike job. | 

Miniature steam engines, rail- 
toad, boats, a chandelier, andirons, | 
bookcases—You can make almost | 


anything with these sharp, durable, 


uniformly high quality, popularly | 


pticed files 
Nicholson File Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island, U.S. A. 


AT 
RARDWARE 
STO 
EVERYWHERE 





NICHOLSON FILES 
be ete FO ev a Ost] 








100% sell out for $5,000-$8,000 houses. 
Unlimited building loans and 20-year 
mortgages. 

Choice approved building plots at unusual 
values in smart neighborhood of Willisten Park 
(Mineola section), ‘2 hour commutation. 

All facilities, improvements available. 

Complete cooperation. Srokers protected. 


MAYER 
101 Park Ave., N. ¥Y. CAledonia 5-2646 
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| Appears Today On 


EAST SIDE ALTERATION. 


Remodel 86th Street Dwelling 
Into Apartment Suites. 








Alteration of the six-story  resi- 
dence equipped with an elevator at 
19 East Eighty-sixth Street into 
apartment suites of one, two and 
three rooms is about to be started 
under the supervision of the realty 
firm of the Joseph F. Trainor Com- 
pany. The latter recently leased 
the building to the Elite Leasing 
Corporation, of which Paul D. Lee 
is president. 

To carry out the work satisfac- 
torily for individual tenant demands 
an architect has been added to the 
staff of the Trainor firm. The 
firm has supervised the renovation 
of several other dwellings during 
the past year. 





Bronx Apartments Offered. 

The Bronx apartment house at 
the southwest corner of the Grand 
Concourse and Clarke Place, on a 
plot 96.38 by 157.57 feet, will be of- 
fered at auction on Wednesday by 
James R. Murphy to satisfy a lien 
of $220,808. On the same day he 
will sell the four-story apartment 
house at 928 Tiffany Street and the 
two-story building at 1,155 Virginia 


Avenue; on Thursday the two-story |.& 


business building at the south- 
west corner of Leland Avenue and 
Archer Street, the two-story home 
at 2,765 Reservoir Avenue and the 
two-story house at 1,904 Hune Ave- 
nue; and on Friday, the dwelling 
at 1,938 Edison Avenue. On 
Wednesday in Manhattan Mr. Mur- 
phy will sell the five-story dwelling 
at 350 West Forty-seventh Street. 





Demand for Small Estates. 
An improved demand for small 
estates for all-year occupancy is 
reported by Wood-Hopkins, Inc., 
owners of Robértson Park, near 
Katonah, Westchester County. 


SPRING 


IS JUST AROUND 
THE CORNER! 


There’s no spot more 

beautiful in N. Y. City 

than JACKSON HEIGHTS 
in the Spring 


Its beautiful gardens, tree- 
lined parked streets, and su- 
pervised playgrounds, fresh air, 
sunshine and quiet make resi- 


dence here a joy for mothers 
and children. s 


Its convenience to Manhattan 


makes it the logical home of 
the business man. 


7 Rooms. ..$110 to $150 
6 Rooms... $90 to $135 
5 Rooms... $80 to $115 
4 Rooms... $65 to $87 


Also 2 and 3 Rooms 
from $40 to $80 


The Queensboro Corporation 
82d St.& 37th Ave., Jackson Heights,N.Y.C. 
Telephone NEwtown 9-6000 
N. Vs Office: 60 E. 42d St. VAn. 38-2856 


Ne 


. M. T., or New 8th Ave. Subway 
(Train ‘‘E’’) to Jackson Heights. 
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WILLIAM B. HALL 
Resident Manager 


yi Lr hobby is bersedl What 
are yours? Live here and indulge them 


... and to think of all the tears I shed about coming here. 
It seems rather silly now, but it was mighty serious then. 
Of course, Ted never knew, but I was truly heartbroken 
the morning he told me we had to give up our place in 
the country and take an apartment in New York, And 
think of it, we actually have more advantages now than 
ever ...a crystal clear swimming pool, modern gymna- 
sium and a restaurant right in the building... and the 
building itself surrounds almost an acre of private gar- 
dens. Central Park is but three short blocks away if I 
wish to ride or stroll... bridge galore for evenings or 
dampish days...the smart 57th Street shops, movies 
and theatres only a matter of minutes away... and Ted 
has a choice of three subways, the Fifth Avenue bus and 
several surface lines to hie him to the office, if you 
please! Can you blame us for raving about it here?” 


@ New York’s most alluring apartments... rentals are ex- 
tremely low for suites of 1 to 7 rooms... beautifully arranged 
... some with terraces, also penthouses and studios with 
dropped living rooms, many with wood-burning fireplaces, 
Gas for cooking and refrigeration free. Maid service optional, 


Par’ Verdome- 


340 TO 350 WEST GTth STREET - Circle 17-6990 














DOWNTOWN! 


New York City began at Lower Man- 
hattan; the accessibility of this section 
through transportation facilities to and 
from the five Boroughs, and New Jersey, 
makes it unsurpassed for modern busi- 
ness and professions. In this center—the 


v lA 4 4 
rinity Buildings 
which have always stood for highest in 
quality—now offer choice office space 


at surprisingly attractive rentals. 


111~ BROADWAY ~ 115 


Overlooking Trinity Churchyard 
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Garden Homes 
and Apartments 
Advertising Also 





Page 7, Section 9 


(Flower Show Section) 























: Announcing 





EAST SIDE APARTMENTS. 








THE COMPLETION of 6 * 


929 PARK 
pee 


3 AND 4 ROOMS 


WITH A DINING BALCONY 

Penthouse apartment, 3 rooms 

. with duplex. roof terrace 
RENTALS FROM $1506 

Re presen tative on premises or 


DouglasL.Elliman&Co. 


1S EAST 49th ST - PLease 3-9200 
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The recent decision of the city 
authorities to abandon the old street 
Continued From Page One. car service on Eighth Avenue and 


not compelled to restrain one ten- install motor bus transportation is 
ant fyom playing music or from, hailed with keen satisfaction by the 
making noise, or from doing any-| Central Park West and Columbus 
thing else offensive to other tenants; Avenue Association, which, points 
at any time of the day or night.|out the managing director, Joseph 
He controls the building and not| F. Addonizio, has been urging this 
the tenant. change for fifteen years. 

‘‘While a landlord may, he is, ‘“‘The proposed bus line,’’ he says, 
however, under no compulsion to| ‘‘will be a great aid in transporta- 
dispossess or expel other tenants;tion for West Side residents, as it 
for breach of the rules and regu- will provide connections with cross- 


‘ or town bus routes. It will also make 
lations of the building ont forth in Sentral Wack Wek 6. aeek dais 
the lease,”’ he added. “‘The Legis-/ tive and less noisy street, as the 
lature, in defining disorderly con-| buses will be of the most modern 
duct, has provided that a tenant,/ type. The rental desirability of sec- 
who feels aggrieved by reason of ond-and third-floor apartments will 
any disturbance, may properly ap- | also be materially enhanced.”’ 
ply for redress to a magistrate’s| 
court where a police summons may Favors Tax Limitation. 
be procured for the purpose of; The Flatbush Real Estate Board, 


causing the offender to be pun- ; : 
ished.” Inc., J. E. Leicher, president, has 


voted in favor of the proposed 2 
Mortgage Head to Speak. per cent tax limitation on real 
Wendell P. Barker. chairman of | *St#te in the State. It also has 


| ap appointed committees to study the 
the State Mortgage Commission,|pjan for developing Marine Park 


will be one of the speakers at ajand for extending the Nostrand 
luncheon meeting of the Mortgage!and Utica Avenue subway lines. 
Council of New York on Tuesday in 
the Advertising Clu’. Benjamin J./ Favors Instalment Payments. 
Rabin, who has been appointed &€n-| The Bronx Board of Trade has 
eral attorney for the commission, 
and Morris L. Ernstof, counsel to|¢™dorsed the proposal of Borough 
the State Insurance Department,| President Lyons to permit small 
also will speak. M. Morgenthau] property owners to pay for assess-} 
Jr., president of the council, will| able public improvements over a 
preside. period of twenty years. 
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Architect 
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Just being completed, yet $e. HF: ‘ a 
already featured in an Foc: es SaaS & : VERNA CooK SALOMONSKY, Architect , 
architectural magazine, : se eames eee | 
this delightful Georgian 
home is in Berkley, where 
the beautiful landscap- 
ing and rigid restrictions 
will preserve its charm 
and value for the years 
to come. With its 11 
rooms and 4 baths, it 
represents unusual worth 
at $43,000. 
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The new Berkley booklet shows floor plans and describes many unusual 
Berkley homes from $24,500—sent upon request. Crane Berkley Corp., 100 Popham Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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A DISTINGUISHED RESIDENTIAL COMMUNITY IN SCAR 
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WEST SIDE APARTMENTS. 


"0lst ST. 21 WEST. Van Cortlandt Crest 


ty Park West A R d 
A RANKLIN APTS. | per marraena can 03 o2cearcme Ome rareeecemer cae 6 estricte 
ALL APARTMENTS FACE STREET | Sas Fae Westchester 
2144 ROOMS $38 eee . : ) = Home Community 
3 ROOMS $42-$45 | he | é 6 Rooms 
EVERY MODERN IMPROVEMENT | b 3a; * b a. 2 Baths 
Convenient to all transportation wr 2-car 
“L"’-7th-8th & B’WAY. Subways Garage 
BEDFORD-WEBSTER CORP. 
Owners & Builders. CLarkson 2-8285. 




















EAST SIDE APARTMENTS. . EAST SIDE APARTMENTS. 





The American Home 


The American Home is not just a model home, not just an exhibit. It's an idea. 
After building over three hundred individual homes to order, this company is presenting 
its own idea of a home best expressing American standards of culture, good taste, and 
refinement. And we've gone a step further than that. We've built permanence and 
integrity into The American Home all the way from the bottom of its solid concrete 
foundation to the top of its heavy slate roof, 


Quiet and secluded, yet close 
to transportation (33 mine 
utes to Grand Central), also 
$10,700 direct connection to subway. 
Excellent schools , . . high 

e elevation. 


74th St., 245 West A COMPLETE BUILDING SERVICE 


Your Home—Planned—Financed—Built to Y Ord 
(Between Broad é We: e. o xXour Order. Our invitat ° 
ich Cl . vf no yee "tHe Ave.) tended to the discriminating home seeker to inspect this established commmeniiy, 
Ig ass Clevator Apt. Mouse | developed in homes of individual design. Choice building plots, well wooded, are 
3 ROOMS with large dinette available for your selection. $1500 to $2750.. 


8th floor. PHOTOGRAPHS AND BLUEPRINTS AVAILABLE AT BOTH OFFICES. 
Large foyer, abundance of closets. All 


tive. Finest. apartment of its kind in this : STOLZ-ROBINSON 
“Sent, or owner, BELROSE REALTY CO $ 385 Central Park Ave. Tel. Yonkers 1838 


Supt. or owner, BELROSE REALTY CO.. 
__fi0 East 42nd St. CAledonia 5-2960 
New. York City Office: 100 East 42d Street, Room 809—Phone AShland 4-233 
| Directions to Property—North on Central Park Avenue (continuation of Jerome 
17 W. 7ist——5 Rooms—2 Baths T , Ave.), 2 miles from end of.subway at Woodlawn. 


























The Johns-Manville company has provided insulation on all walls and under the roof. 
For the heating, we called upon the General Electric company for its oil-burning furnace. 
We know of no better—regardless of price. When it came to radiators and enclosures 
we went to the greatest company in the world—the American Radiator Company. The 
Standard Sanitary Corporation supplied the colored plumbing fixtures and chromium 
fittings. We used a Monel-Metal kitchen sink—money could not buy better. The 
windows are Fenestra steel casements—they'll last more than a lifetime. All the plate 
glass in the windows, the mirrors, the glass shelves, the Carrara table tops came from the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. And the linoleum, so effectively used in the entrance hall, 
the dining room, the kitchen, and in both baths was made by the Armstrong people. 

















Doctor’s Apt.,5 Rooms 


15 Ww. 75th—3 Rooms 


























MATINEE | 160 W. 77th—* Rooms5? Baths || | * Sqeamepaames 3 Bx 
| Adjoining Schoo! 6 Rooms—3 Baths eS. ee oe mee ; a te ee 
40 W. 84th—+ Rooms or ieee | > , ene I had a 
Apply premises J Ax Ir d & S n . ‘ . oe . 
or . Axelrod & Son || SpRseateanreneet Thousand Dollars” 
COl. 5-0495. Owners, 1860 Broadway & en es ousan Olrars 

















“I'd love to join you often for a matinee... but that 
long subway ride almost kills me.” 





Pas, - : oY ae and wanted a home of my own, 
NEW JERSEY APARTMENTS. hab SIRES Ss a ee SIS Se ee Ee ee eee 


The American Home has been built in one of the most picturesque communities in 
I’d hop right into the car and 


the East—Strathmore-at-Manhasset. Teeming with tradition dating back to the days of 
the Revolution, it used to be the estate of Judge Horatio Onderdonk. The estate appear- 
ance has been carefully preserved; there is only one entrance to it from Northern Boulevard, 
The natural contour of the land has been followed in all our planning; winding roads weave 
up and around the hills and dales, Century old oak trees, tall stately pines, thickly-wooded 
glens have only been enhanced by comprehensive formal landscaping. 








drive out into Westchester 


ss es a ge ail County on the Saw Mill River 
RADBURN > a” eats oR! >> * ae : Parkway and turn left at the 
. m MS wo aie « Odell Avenue bridge at Home- 
OFFERS MORE | « Ein 2 Sie crest and very carefully look over 
than mere living quarters. Full recrea- at oy ES hee, a ies pan ge a a —— - 
tion and community privileges included : “te < es > ; Id ” - o J he cost. aa 
in rentals; private parks, playgrounds, a abs a : pe aa — muec — —— 
swimming pools and many community : 7 Be ee ' carry each month, 
affairs > et is a, ee tell or how the building of a home 
s. bo ia US : TE te es : such as I have mentally planned 
a de i i <o oe eee BO could be financed. If I could 
Abbott Court Apartments Rg aR cease ent © comfortably afford it, Ud buy 
All outside exposures facing park or a: “i a + 5. before prices become prohibitive. 
gardens; modern efficiency kitchens, 214, ‘gas . sei I'd also ask that a _ booklet 
3, 4, 5 room apartments; renf $46-$71. ; “The First Step’’ be sent to me. 
including refrigeration. ng $3. ; on ses 
CONVENIENT New York commuting |] | -- or pipe ae re : THE MELAN 
trains and buses; by motor, Route 4 || GO ae oe pe iE HOMELAND CO. 
from George Washington Bridge; shown | | Wiyprmrrt 900 eS eS es «92 Madison Avenue, N, Y¥. C. 
weekdays or Sundays. es sess re er op — _ 


City Housing Corporation 


Fair Lawn, N. d. 


“Why don't you move off the subway route and live in 
Tudor City?” 


Wouldn’t you like to say “hello” to good times 
more frequently and farewell to crowded subways? 
Then move to Tudor City. Here theatres, shops and 
town’s goings-on are only a few blocks away. Your 
office is within easy walking distance. 


] ROOM from $525° 3 ROOMS from $80 
2 ROOMS from $725° = 4 ROOMS jrom $100 


e 
LIVE IN 


Tupor Ciry 


AND WALK TO BUSINESS 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT COMPANY, INC. 


3 Blocks East of Grand Central 
At 42nd Street... Murray Hill 4-6700 





No advertisement can do more than convey a quick glimpse. And so we have 
published a little book called "Life Begins at Strathmore,’ which, in addition to being 
profusely illustrated, tells the whole story of this American community. It has been 
written not as a stereotyped collection of facts and figures, but as the very human story 
of a very human institution—The American Home. A copy will be mailed, without 
obligation, on request. 











Strathmore-at-Manhasset has been created for the American family. Sensibly 
restricted, more emphasis is placed on character than on finances. For the family that is 
vitally interested in such things as a delightful social life among neighbors like themselves, 
the proper environment for young children, a care and regard for the beauty ofa suburban 
home and grounds, Strathmore-at-Manhasset has been designed. 








BUILDING MATERIAL, BULLDING MATERIAL, 








REAL ESTATE WANTED. 


Distillery Wanted eauty, comfort and _ durability 


We are interested in the pucdinas feature this modern, fireproof resi- 
of a rectifying and distilling plant, bee 1A ; 
| located in New Jersey or Maryland, dence exemplifying a revolutionary, 
' equipped for distilling whiskey and - 
‘gin. Confidential. Principals only. economical type of construction, 
| Box P 231 Times. 





No novice in custom-building, Levitt and Sons realize the importance of varied homes— 
in architecture, size and cost. Here in Strathmore-at-Manhasset you will see a distinguished 
collection of charming dwellings priced from $9200 to $22,000. You will see periods ot 
architecture from the French and English Provincial (the ancestors of most of our American 
homes of today} to American Georgian and Colonial. You will see, for instance, a quaint 
Provincial home built on the side of a hill. It is constructed of brick, timber-work and 
cement, has a staggered slate roof, large steel casements, a garage underneath. It has a 
spacious living room with a huge stone fireplace; a delightful dining room adjoining a 
colorful kitchen. . Three bedrooms and bath upstairs, an additional lavatory down. Complete 
with an oil burning heating system, its price is $9200. And that includes draperies on all 
windows, too. 











WESTCHESTER APARTMENTS. WESTCHESTER APARTMENTS. 


GOLFERS: 


Get your Golf Sticks out and 
PLAY to your heart’s content 


The Van Tassel offers THIS and 
other sports absolutely FREE to its selected 
residents. 


Our Four and Five Room Apartments 
Are Very Moderately Priced 


Send tor Brochure 


. Van Tassel Apartments 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Telephone: Tarrytown 6465, 


LONG ISLAND REAL ESTATE. LONG ISLAND REAL ESTATE. 





GARAGES WANTED 


Have tenants and purchasers for garages | «42g ° 
in Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn. Interested | : <3 
parties at present operating successfully. | Wiis Iii sss 
| Principals only.. Write or phone Riker & | Sites 
| Co., 201 Montague St., Brooklyn. TRiangle 4 S 
| 5-1234. & 
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MANHATTAN REAL ESTATE. 


——o 


b> 


Four different plans of financing are available. The minimum cash payment is 25%; 
the minimum interest rate is 595. Taxes and carrying charges are lower than you probably 
think. The monthly charge on the home mentioned just above, for example, is $65, and 
that includes interest, amortization, taxes, fire insurance, and water! 








- Attractive concrete slab and brick veneer home north af Green» 
Ath wich, Conn. on Riverside Road. Now open for inspection, 
A Quentin Twachtman, builder and architect. Walls, floors and 
ve. ! 
S. E. Cor roof of reinforced, pre-cast concrete slabs manufactured by 
. . 0 . 


28th St. | A, N. Meilinggard, East Port Chester. 

AT : 
SUBWAY 
STATION 


Why not drive out today? We think that the American family rightfully belongs in its 


own Americar. Home. 


Levitt and Sons 
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ENTIRE FLOORS 


aru | See tomorrow s house— 


Building Modern in 
very respect: fireproof 


ote 

SPRINKLERED IN QO W V/ 
Suitable Light 

Manufacturing | ® 


es Rents $7500 Up 

) Apply on premises or IF you are planning to 
FRANK HIRSCH | buy or build, don’t miss 

410 West End Ave. ENdicott 2-6622 seeing this beautiful, 
3 modern home. You’ll 

find it crammed full of 
new ideas—a revelation 


' | in beauty, utility and 
BEAUX=ARTS : | | th AVE.FORRENT]) in beouty, wale a” 
APARTMENTS, Inc. Ng ) Sat wet Nia: T-story Bldg. | . ; 

310 EAST 44th - NEW YORK ee, ae 50 x 100 cuenta 


- segranen <= ; [ 3 - Bie ah 2 eos ; 438 | home _ decay - proof, 





Northern Boulevard., Manhasset : y Telephone Manhasset 1100 
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EAST SIDE APARTMENTS. PENNSYLVANIA REAL ESTATE, PENNSYLVANIA REAL ESTATE. 





























‘ nee Best retail loca- dems .’ << . 
‘ “Tee —oF f = 2 . "3 pA p- proo!r, vermin- 
STUDIO | Soa sien OR us pent OR ay sg it % S. W. Cor. tion on 5th Ave- proof, termite - proof, 
220x130 CRS When, il : SESE nue. Adjoining | storm-proof ... makes 
39TH it easy to heat and re- 

Lord & Taylor. d 
| uces upkeep almost to ° 
: %. $3 ST CLARK T. CHAMBERS || the vanishing point. showing method of setting V6 
” : ) OS ee) . 342 Madison Ave. | by 5’ lightweight, hollow con- 
ee IL EtL ALSO LUKE A Complete Home for 2 nel at pee! MUrray Hill 2-7520 || And jts value? Here crete slabs. Construction pate 
7 with di Cring twin beds, dress. Me ‘ | are five rooms (living . 

with feery in on ae png fe eg | lio close on ac Mi Felngeo +55 i gets | pas: eee room 15x24 ft.) and two ented by Quentin Twachiman, 
path > most advanced deveto 5 t ‘ " ion, unturnishe onthly from s 1 baths, maid’s room and 
the way we have landscaped the tailored lawns, ||] *Saving in CARFARE | HAWTHORN, West Chester, Penna. 


: $ bath, garage and roof terrace, General Electric heating equip- 
flowering shrubs and evergreens, in a community | through FREE BUS SERVICE 5 @ This pre-Revolutionary house -in excellent repair, with all FOR SALE ment, air conditioning plant, electrical kitchen and laundry 


complete with paved streets and sewers. So, you See, your modern improvements, vontains 11 rooms and 3 baths. It is situ- | 5 7th St - equipment—at low cost. : 
: the setting amidst individually and authentically Real Expense per Mo. is +50 ated on large grounds landscaped with fine old trees, flowering ree : “4 . ” 
lesigned Clie fee tenn altha) | shrubs, boxwood and flower gardens. Its location and surround- Between 5th & 2nd Aves, * Decorated and furnished by “The Delineator. 

. oe a Al 9 & BR ings are excellent. 3-car garage, oil heat, two open fireplaces. 80’ x 100’ ; : : : - 

sO ooms For particulars address: | See Build beauty into your new home with fireproof concrete 
PENSION PLAN @merican ‘| BAUMEISTER & BAUMEISTER and share in $3,000 prize money! 
. = ‘ MARLOTTE MM, WALN, 80. CHURCH ST., WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 

. . . the low price of $6,250 for the 7 room Cotswold Home Cooking — = " 522—5th Ave. MUrray Hill 2-3816 
cottage illustrated which includes oil burner and extra *FREE BUS TO GRAND CENTRAL 
lavatory. Also others at $5,500, with a variety of AND ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
ne plans permitting a new low monthly carrying lial tine Niacin 
charge. 









































Detail .of wall construction 



























































. the excellent type of people who are buying 
ere. 
































Murra i . PO 8 8 888888888888 OO 
——— PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION i 


347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

















REAL ESTATE. 








NEW JERSEY REAL ESTATE. ° NEW JERSEY REAL ESTATE. The Portiand Cement 














. . and you'll also like the way we do business. 


en : | Association offers twelve 
A cordial welcome awatts you. Bee EXCELLENT FRUIT, CROP FARM | prizes, totaling $3,000.00, 


| aa ‘ Convenient to Glassboro, S H ‘ git dicen adnan ian 
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Send me full details regarding Home Builders’ 
Contest. as well as Free Literature on Concrete 
Home Design. 
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HOUSES AND ESTATES 
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~ Offices—Manhattan & Bronx 


Mortgage Loans 


Houses—Brooklyn 


| Houses—Queens & Long Island 





Continued From Preceding Page. 


REAL BARGAIN—Cheerful outside office, 
on Madison Av., one block from Grand 
eeeees $20 monthly. Purdy, VAnderbilt 





APPLICATIONS will be entertained for list 

mortgages on Manhattan, Bronx or Brook- 
lyn income-producing properties for period 
of 3 years or longer, with interest at 5%. 
Apply Douglas Management, Inc., Room 
710, 522 Sth Av. 





CHIROPODIST office, completely equipped, 
for rent. Midtown location; street en- 

trance, Good business opportunity. R 78 

Times. 

PART of office to let, reasonable rent. 

_ 1,472 Broadway. Room 620. 

PRIVATE OFFICE or desk room. Call 10 

to 12, 206 Broadway (533). 


Offices—Brooklyn & Long Island 


FLATBUSH AV., 98—Offices, 600 sq. feet 
up, at very attractive rentals. 














FUND TO INVEST in high-grade first 
mortgages up to $10,000; we manage 


rifice 75% original 
HAnover 2-1277. 


FLATBUSH, 412 Avenue L (between E. 

4th and E. 5th Sts):—Price $7,450. One- 
family frame and stucco dwelling with ga- 
rage, containing 6 large, light rooms, sun 
porch and bath; finished basement with 


institution mortgage. 








several trusts and will deal direct with 
better class owners only. Hanroch Corp., | 
370 Lexington Av. 


FIRST MORTGAGES, certificates, 
“~~ quickly; correspondence invited; | 
no obligation. Philip Gottfried. 150 Broad- | 
way. COrtlandt 7-3710. 


ATTENTION, BUILDERS—Temporary con- 

struction loans tor homes to reliable 
builders. I. Solomon, 160-16 Jamaica Av: 
JAmaica 6-2277. 





bonds | 








Desk Room—Manhattan & Bronx 


5TH AV.—$2.50 PER MONTH. . 
Superior mail, telephone and office privi- 
leges. Permanent service, : No room 
Mumber necessary on your stationery. Es- 
tablished 1915. 
CLARK SERVICE COMPAN 
509 8TH AV., NEAR 42D 8S 


5TH AV., 489 (42D)—4TH FLOOR. | 

MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED ADDRESS. 

Convince yourself our mail, phone servye 
fa superior; beautifully furnished reception 
room; conference rooms; storage free; bul- 
letin listing 
STH AV., 507 (42d St.)—Bachman. Mailing 

address business or personal, $2.50 
monthly; confidential, dependable service; 
mone better. 


5TH AV., 565 (entrance 9 East 46th)—Mail- 
ing privileges, $2.50 monthly; desk, 
phone, services from $10. Room 801. 
5TH AV., 516—MAIL, $1.50. 
Phone-Desk, $2.50-$10. Suite 307. 
STH AV., 210 (Suite 1102)—Mail, telephone 
messages, $2 monthly; splendid service. 





Y, 
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| Curdy 


ATTENTION! Have sums to $300,000 to 
loan as ist mortgages, improved proper- 

ties. Trotta, 391 East 149th. MElrose 5- 

4812. 

MORTGAGES, certificates, bought and 
sold; all company issues. Frank M, Mc- 

Co., 158 Remsen St., Brooklyn. 

RENT LOANS on income-producing prop- 


erties; quick action. 1,457 Broadway, 
Room 808, 
APPLICATIONS wanted; 
diately available; low rates; 
Bronx. D 554 Times. 
FIRST MORTGAGE certificates metropoli- 
tan area, purchased from principals, bro- 
ker. R 167 Times. 

FUNDS available defaulted first mortgages, 
at discounts. Room 1808, 535 Sth Av. 
TITLE CO. mortgages, certificates wanted. 
FE, Glassman, HA. 2-0987, 52 Wall St. 
TITLE CoO. mortgages, certificates wanted. 
Geo. W. John, DI. 4-0985, 80 Broad St. 
CHOICE first mortgage $6,000; liberal dis- 

count for quick sale. D 578 Times. 











money imme- 
Manhattan, 























5TH AV., 309—Two months, $5; mail, tele- 
phone, desk; good service. 32d (R. 209). 


Mortgages For Sale 





STH AV., 507—FREDERIC—7TH FLOOR. 
Mail service, $2.50; reference. 
Sqg= 


S¢éH AV., 516 (405)—Light desk room, of- 
“ices; mail, telephone; $2.50; stenographer. 


41ST ST. and Madison Av. (292)—Desk 

room in bright, busy and finely appointed 
office: $10; private offices from May 
Miss C, C. O’Brien. 


41ST., 18 EAST (off 5th)—Desirable small 
office or desk; reasonable (1801). 


42D, 17 EAST (806)—Efficient, dependable, 
mail and telephone service; $2 monthly. 


BROADWAY, 302—Attractively furnished 2- 
room suite share or desk space, service, 
stenographer; reasonable. Room 308, COrt- 
landt 7-5967. 
BROADWAY, 
telephone’ service, 
desk space. 
BROADWAY, 
service if 
Room 2405. 




















mail, 


- 
~* 


1,482 (512A)—Reliable 
office privileges, 





1,450—With insurance broker; 
desired. CHickering 4-4596. 








BROADWAY, 1,270 (33d)—Prompt mail, 
telephone service; 


desks, stenographers; 
&é1 monthly. (213.) 1 


BROADWAY, 321—Light offices and desk 
room; mailing, telephone, stenographer. 

WoOrth 2-4977. 

BROADWAY, 170 (1604)—Exceptional desk 
room, effidtent telephone service; mailing 

address; reasonable. 


BROADWAY, 200—Desk room, mail privi- 
lege; splendid service. Suite 401-405. 

PARK ROW, 15 (Suite 1229)—Mail, tele- | 
phone privileges (complete service), 932) 

monthly. 

PARK AV., 250 (Suite 419)—Desk available 
in luxurious office, references required. 


PARK PLACE, 11—Attractive desk room| 
in small suite. Apply Room 915. 


WALL ST., 120-—-Desk, mail, phone service, 
daylight; attractive office. Suite 1722. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE WEST. 
Hotel HOLLEY. Hotel EARLE. 
SPring 7-3000. GRamercy 7-8150. 
Either of these two charming hotels will 
make an ideal home for any one who re- | 
quires comfortable room, excellent food and | 

careful service. 
Single room, bath 
Double rooms, bath... $35 weekly. 
2 rooms for 2 people... $45 weekly. 
Each a KNOTT Hotel. 
DESK ROOM, including service, reasonable; | 
clean; good location; also mail address | 
with telephone service. 277 Broadway, | 
Suite 308. | 
DESK SPACE in a 6th Av. employment | 
agency for an experienced industrial and | 
bakers line preferred. Box 3, 340 East) 
149th St. 
































$22 weekly. 














Business Places (Miscellaneous) 
59th, 60th-Lexington; Parlor Fioor 
80-FOOT SHOW WINDOW 
FACING BLOOMINGDALE’S. 
Suitable hairdresser, dentist, stock- 
brokers or any other parlor floor 
business; may divide to suit. Inquire 
Siege! & Sons, 515 Mad. Av. ELd. 5-7480. 


63D ST., 235 EAST-—2-story 
25x100; suitable any business. 

White & Sons, 350 Madison Av. 
nilt 3-0204. 

MAIN ST. BUSINESS PROP. BELOW 50% 
OF FIRST MTGE.; GOOD INCOME. 

VALK, 10 NO. 3D AV., MT. VERNON. 


100% CREDIT STORE LOCATION. 
For rent. a modern 4-story elevator build- 
‘ng, 20x125. on Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
in the heart of the shopping district; 6 | 
eredit stores within same block; good show | 
windows and high ceilings; brokers pro- 
tected. 
BENDER & MELVILLE, Sole Agents, 
41 Flatbush Av. NEvins 8&-2700. 
SHOWROOM SPACE East 4list St. 
Park Av.:;: entrance main floor modern 
office building; 3,600 square feet; complete- | 
ly equipped and air-conditioned. CAledonia 
53-8475. 3 
HAVE several ideal locations for physician 
or dentist in Jamaica. E. Rosenbush, 
168-35 Hillside Av., Jamaica. REpublic 9- 


$338. 

DESIRABLE store, work room, on Broad- 
way in the SOs, particularly valuable for 

high-grade fur shop. Telephone WAlker 

9-2054. 

HOTELS, houses, for 
good lease; reasonable rent. 
Lexington. | 
SPACE in beautiful store on West 57th St. | 
Information, call COlumbus 5-9317. 


_—— 
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building, | 
Wm. A. | 
VAnder- | 











near | 














furnished rooms; 
Jackson, 106 














WANTED. 
1-story fireproof building, unsidetracked, in 
Connecticut, 25,000 to 30,000 square feet. 
Sterling Advg. Agy., 151 W. 40th St., N. Y. 





WANTED, small shop, Madison Av., be- 
tween 64th-72d Sts. for April, May and 
June on concession basis; would consider 


cancelation agreement. BUtterfield 8-4835. 


CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANTS desire about 

500 square feet, with law firm downtown, 
references exchanged. A 781 Times Down- 
town. 


RESPONSIBLE CONCERN 

ent location, 829 Chrysler Bldg., private 
offices, showroom, 700-foot unit. Secretary 
or offices, Grand Central or Midtown zone. 


EXPLOITATION promotion director, out- 

standing theatrical record, offers services 
supervision for office, or share, Times dis- 
trict. R 247 Times. 


WAKTED, about 12.000 sq. ft. factory, ex- 
change equity for equity in_ beautiful 
home in Nassau County. Consult Michael 








to share pres- 








|18STH, EAST—15 rooms, 3 baths, 2215 feet. 


| 46TH, 


Plaza 


‘steam, price $20,000: 


| six 2s, 
| supplied, 


| baths, real fireplaces, American basement: 


| ored bathrooms, 


| Craftexed. 
| STTH—14 rooms, 





Santori, 736 Fast 136th. LUdlow 4-0500. 

YOUNG MAN, Gentile, 
space or desk room convenient to 533d and 
exingeton. W 593 Times. 








GARAGE WANTED-—Four-car with upstairs | 


space, downtown New York. DEfender 
3-9553. 
CHIROPODIST desires to rent space, 5th 
Av.-Madison Av. section, between 34th- 
42d Sts. B 551 Times. 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER desires 
What arrangements can you offer? 
Times. 








space. 
J 179 





DENTIST desires good location for office; | 


B 564 Times. 
office with 
R 95 Times. 


West Side, 


state all particulars. 
WANTED—Nicely furnished 
phone service; midtown only. 
TERMINAL, 50,000 ft., 2-story, 
Sth-20th. . 252 Times. 
MIDTOWN private office wanted, 
operator. Suite 2467, 11 West 42d. 
STORE property wanted for 
lease. D’Onofrio, 11 West 42d St. 


REALTY broker wants desk, consider real- 
ty office, write lowest. R 262 Times. 


~! . 
Studios 
39TH, 142 EAST—Large ground floor studio 
with bathroom, kitchenette, 


photographer. Clark T. 
Madison Av. 


47TH, 305 EAST—2 studio workshops, 
floor; $40 monthly. Arts Guild. 


























Chambers, 








STUDIO buiiaing for rent, sculptors, plas- 
terers, models, stained glass. Turner, 
Madison. 











~ Real Estate Management 


CONSULT US without charge regarding 
management of your run-down 
property or ailing mortgages. 

.New York Mortgagees Service Corporation, 

44. Court St., Brooklyn. 








serv.ces where personal 


agement is necessary. D 568 Times. 








Mortgage Loans 





514% 
16-YEAR MORTGAGE MONEY 
(cogting $8 monthly per $1,000). 
To buy, build, improve, refinance 
YOUR OWN HOME. 
No red tape. By Booklet ‘‘T.’’ 
ER 


S AL 
Federal Savings & Loan Assn. of N. Y. C., 
Supervised by United States Govermment, 
49h Broadway, New York City. 


wishes small office | 


| baths, 





| Times. 


| easy terms; 
realty | 

RIVERDALE 
long-term | 
| tory, sun porch; garage; oil burner; sale or 
| rent. 


| 133 Times Washington Heights. 


suitable | 
342 | 
B42 las L. 


9th | 


75 | 


| 2,488 Grand Concourse. 


| sion to right 
TRiangle 5-0860. | 
GOMPETENT man with many years experi- | 

exr.ce, farmeriy in charge real estate de- | 
paryment of Jarge title company, offers his | 
and expert man-. 


/mond 9-3079. 





| 64TH 


' Subject to offer. 
| neighborhood as 
| $5,500; 


We buy and 6ell 
Mortgages and Mortgage ‘Certificates. 
All Companies. 
Consultation and Appraisal. 
New York Mortgagees Service Corporation, 
44 Court St., Brooklyn. TRiangle 5-0860. 


SEVERAL choice first mortgages, dis- 
counts, 109-305; principals. Broker, R 
168 Times. 











Mortgage Loans Wanted 


300 WEST 138TH STREET (CORNER). 

Wanted, new $12,000 6% first mortgage, 
5-story brick apartment, 65 rooms, store, 
all improvements, 25x100; fully rented; an- 
nual rental $5,900; principal. Turlan, 2,089 
Anthony Av., Bronx. RAymond 9-6336. 


RESPONSIBLE owner. desires loan $2,400 

for 3 years; 4 very choice Bergen County 
lots, all improvements in and paid for. 
W 572 Times. 


DESIRE first $20,000, Bronx apartment 
business corner, valued §50,000. Fine, 
1,451 Broadway. 














$3,000 FIRST mortgage loan; principal and 
interest guaranteed. E 279 Times. 


$5,000—NEARBY JERSEY—VALUE $18,000. 
Insured life policy bonus. 202 East 32d. 











. Houses—Manhattan & Bronx 


IST—EAST SIDE—SALE OR LEASE. 
STH (near), 60s—30x100, Whitestone man- 
sion; assessed $155,000; sell 1-3 less. 
90S (5TH)—25 footer, elevator; plans ready 
alteration; assessed $100,000; sacrifice 
$62,500. 

(adjoining S5th)—American basement, 
elevator, excellent condition; assessed 
$95,000 ; sell $47,000. 

60S—American basement, 40’ garden: sac- 
rifice below land assessment; 4 masters. 

MADISON REALTY CO., 572 Madison Av. 
PLaza .3-5875. INQUIRE MRS. IRVING. 


IST-5TH AV. HOUSES, EAST SIDE. 
60s (Park-Lexington)—Bank offering 9-3 
baths; lovely garden; beautiful mantels. 
70s (near 5th)-—-11-4 baths; elevator; will 
sacrifice, furnished or unfurnished, 
FRANCES TILGHMAN, 
151 East 7ist St. RExgent 








4-438. 





STuyvesant 9-8221° 

405 WEST-—-15-room house for sale. 
$12,000,. only $2,000 cash required; upper 

part rented. Carey. 


60S, EAST—American basement for one- 
half assessed valuation; key to corner; 
perfect condition; 4 master bedrooms, each 
with bath. Mr. Cuddeback, Culver, Holly- 
day & Co. PLaza 3-5056. 
60S-70S (East Side)—Attractive locations: 
town houses: all sizes; lease, sale: un- | 
usual values, Catlin’s office, — 














2-5166. 


60S (adjoining 
garden 





park)—American basement, 
dining room, modernized; $2,800. | 


“1° “~- 
d-O48¢6. 





61TH (Park-Madison)—Small house, 4 mas- 


ter bedrooms, furnished, unfurnished: 
$2,400 year; sale- very reasonable. WlIcker- 
sham 2-5168, Catlin. 
70S, WEST—$2,000 over 414° mortgage buys 
o-story 18-footer,- 18 rooms, § baths. 
also 70s-90s, vacant | 





houses, 10-18 rooms, rentals $90 up month- | 
| iy. 
| Way 


70S, 


— Properties Co., 2,095 Broad- 
(73d). 


WEST—4-story, 16 rooms, 8 baths, | 
Steam, sell $16,500; also 4-story, 20-footer, | 
one 3; 10 baths, showers, steam | 
sell $19,500, income. Mary Park, 
SChuyler 4-200. 


70S, WEST 








(Park Av.)—5-story limestone | 
residence, suitable doctor, way below as- 

sessed value; free, clear; little cash. Mc-| 

Grath,- 130 East 37th. AShland 4-9426. 


71ST, 122 EAST—Exceptional 
tifully furnished: 





home, beau- | 
4 master bedrooms, 5 


Silver, linens, china; $225 month. 
man, RHinelander 4-4327. 


71ST, 122 EAST—Exceptional home, -beau- 

tifully furnished; 4 master bedrooms. 5 
baths, real fireplace, American basement; 
Silver, linens, china; $225 month. Biber- 
man. RHinelander 4-4327. 


Biber- 











87TH (between West End, Riverside)—Sale, 

rent, exchange for apartment house, East 

Side, midtown, beautiful residence, 4 col- | 

terrace, French windows, | 

one - floor California bungalow, | 
ENdicott 2-8090. 


4 colored bathrooms, ter- 

race, French doors, windows throughout, 
beautiful English oak paneled dining room, 
antique: living room, spacious reception 
room, Craftexed. ENdicott 2-8090. 


90TH-—5-story, 27-footer, furnished, sixty 
rooms; mortgage $20,000, price $28,000, 
cash $5,000. Melhuish, 111 West 72d. 


93D (east of Park Av.)—Brownstone private 
house, 10 rooms, 2 baths; reasonable, AT- 
water 9-8383. 


103D (Riverside) — American basement, 

altered house, apartments fully furnished, 
with income; lease or sell extremely rea- 
sonable. COlumbus 5-5032. 


173D, 558 WEST—Sacrifice home, ill health: 
9 rooms, brick, oil vapor heat, modern 
easy terms like rent. 
ANTHONY AV., 1,960—8-room house, oil 
heat; block east Concourse subway: suit- 
able for doctor: $90. FOrdham 7-4712. 
FIELDSTON—Rent-sell, furnished-unfur- 
nished, 8 rooms, 3 baths, oil burner; ga- 
rage; sacrifice. 5,000 Waldo Av. Klings- 
bridge 6,4232. 
GRAMERCY (vicinity)—Sacrifice: 
American basement, nine rooms, four 
baths, unusually charming arrangement; 
$12,000. Busch, BUtterfield 8-1461. 


GREENWICH VILLAGE (11th St. West)— 
_ Town house for rent; unusually charm- 
ing; 10 rooms, 3 baths; automatic furnace: 
fireplaces; roof garden, large yard; ask- 
ing $200. 


doors: 


























modern 








Gramercy 
charmingly 


Section — Small 
remodeled house. 
automatic furnace, 


cash. buys 
9 rooms, 4 
fireplaces; price 
$12,000. 


FRANCES SPENCER, INC. (Broker), 
Chelsea 2-7362. 

HILL House, 

reasonable; no 





MURRAY 
doctor; 


suitable 
brokers. 


family, 
J 148 





PARK AV.--American basement 


» baths. Altmaver, 62 EnRst S6tt 


» 
PELHAM PARKWAY SECTION (1,072 | 
Waring Av.)—Convertible 1 or 2-family 
brick house, 6 rooms, 2 baths: 1 apartment | 
vacant for owner; modern conveniences; 
bargain. Further information, 
telephone Hann, PEnnsylvania 6-3240. 


(6.132 Delafield Av.)—Resi- 
brick, bath, extra lava- 


for rent, 
1 











dential, 6 rooms, 


Graf, 6,017 Liebig Av. (260th). 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS — 2 
dwellings, occupied, $15,000; 





adjoining 
principals. 





BARGAIN. 

East 80s, west of Park Ayv., 
American basement, 20 ft.: 
baths; excellent light; $38,006 
Elliman & Co. PLaza 3-9200. 


GENUINE BARGAIN--Full price, $3,200 

cash; 659 West 187th St., fine Washington 
Heights section; three-story private house, 
10 rooms, bath, minor repairs needed. Bar- 
kin, 551 5th Av. VAnderbilt 3-7050. 


ATTRACTIVE BRONX BARGAINS. 
1, 2 AND 3-FAMILY BRICK HOUSES, 
FRANK E. KIPP 


5-story 
17 rooms, 4 
Rae, Doug- 








RAymond 9-0055. 
near Central Park; all im- 
elevator, 6 months’ conces- 
party. Ritter, 72 West 7lst. 


SACRIFICE house with income in Murray 
Hill section for quick buyer with cash. 
J. S., 261 Times, 


A BRICK HOME, 
course, 





85 ROOMS, 
provements, 








all improvements; Con- 


Fordham vicinity; $5,500. 





3 STORY, basement; 


Harlem: free and 
clear; $3,500. 


Katz, 57 West 125th. 


Houses—Brooklyn 


ST., 1,943—One-family, 6 rooms, im-' 
provements; rent $50 month, ‘or for sale, 
One-family brick, same 
above; garage; price, 

cash, $1,500. Kaye & §ons, Inc., 
a Nostrand Avy., Brooklyn. INgersoll 











' 


‘4 
. 


|Terms arranged. 


| derbilt Av., 


Houses—Queens & Long Island | 


| OF, 


| large 
; Way; 


RAy- = 


|; now; 


extra lavatory, separate laundry and large 
recreation room. All modern equipment. 
Directions: B. M. T.-Cul- 
ver Line to Av. N station; 5 short blocks 
to property. Agent on premises Sat. and 
Sun. Realty Associates, Inc., 162 Remsen 
St., Brooklyn. TRiangle 5-8300. 


FLATBUSH—Attorney for mortgagee of- 

fers English brick studio home detached, 
40x85, 7 rooms, cypress den, OIL BURNER, 
garage, breakfast room, open porch, Frig- 
idaire, Hollywood Bath, shower, Tiffany 
decorations; price, $7,000. Hussey, 1,567 
Flatbush Av. MAnsfield 6-8210. 


FLATBUSH—East 19th, Midwood—Beautiful 

white cottage, 50x100; 8 rooms, 2 baths, 
fireplace, garages; bargain $13,500, was 
$22,500. Newkirk Estates, 1,546 Flatbush Av. 


LENOX RD., 993 (between E. 91st and E. 
92d St.)—Price $9,450; large one-family 
detached brick dwelling with gurage, con- 
tains 6 extra large rooms, sun porch, break- 
fast room and bath with stall shower, extra 
lavatory, finished room in basement. Direc- 
tions: I. R. T (7th Av.) subway marked New 
Lots to Saratoga Av. Short walk to prop- 
erty. Agent on premises, Sat. and Sun. 
Realty Associates, Inc., 162 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn. TRiangle 5-8300. i 


Marine Park Section— 














MODERN 
TWO-FAMILY 
BRICK 
In a. desirable section of Brook- 
lyn—where values are well estab- 


lished and apartments are in 
good demand at rising rentals. 


1,658 EAST 32D ST. 
Between Avenues P and Q. 
CLOSE TO MARINE PARK. 


Plot 25x100. A completely modern, 
sturdy all-brick house of inviting 
architecture with model planning for 
two-family comfort. Two nice apart- 
ments with baths. Commodious, cheer- 
ful rooms with plenty of sunshine and 
pleasing view from all windows. 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION. 
NEW COLORED TILE BATHROOMS. 
NEW ARTISTIC ELEC. FIXTURES. 

NEW COMBINATION SINKS. 

TWO-CAR GARAGE, 
PAVED STREET. 


PRICE, $7,450! Reasonable cash. 
ONE Savings Bank Mortgage for en- 
tire balance can be arranged. See 
this house. The price is exceeding- 
ly low for this desirable. property 
and the carrying cost is small. 


NOW OPEN FOR INSPECTION. 


BY AUTO—Kings Highway to Fast 
32d St., turn South. 


Or phone R. D. Barker, TRiangle 5-3264. 





OPEN HOUSE. 
Sunday, 2-4 P. M. 
110 PROSPECT PARK WEST. 
Stone Residence 
Facing Park 
Price Only $13,000. 
BUCKLEY & HORTON CoO., 


59- Lafayette Av., Brooklyn. 
NEvins 8-5400. 





OWNER will sacrifice for small cash above 

$9,000 first mortgage or may consider ex- 
change; 7-room house, lot 40x100; 2-car 
Barage; 2 baths, finished cellar; on 
burner; newly decorated. 1,874 East 24th 
St., near King’s Highway. 


Houses—Staten Island 


COMMANDING magnificent view, 
residence with modern appliances, auto- 
matic steam, terraced garden; 10 minutes 
St. George ferry. Phone Staten Island, 
St. George 7-3615. 


LITTLE Dutch cottage, hilltop, ocean 

view, golf links; furnished, $45 monthly; 
2 choice lots, $395 each; loan for building 
furnished.- Telephone Dongan Hills 6-1719. 








6-room 





DAHILL ROAD—2-family, foreclosure; sac- | HUNTINGTON, L. I.—Cape Cod bungalow, 


'man Av., Opposite station, Lynbrook. 


| 6 rooms, steam heat, open fireplace; 1% 
acres rolling woodland; $4,950. Fred Kos- 
ter, Jericho Turnpike, near Depot Road. 


HUNTINGTON—For sale, tapestry brick, 

slate root. Colonial dwelling; 8 rooms, 2 
baths, extra lavatory on first floor, large 
enclosed sun porch; hot-water heat, oil 
burner; 2-car garage; shrubbery and fine 
shade trees; plot 78x149; no reasonable of- 
fer refused; can be seen by appointment. 
Owner-broker, P. O. Box 37, Huntington, 
he F 








HUNTINGTON—MINIATURE ESTATE. 
New Colonial home, 5 rooms, fireplace, 
steam heat, heated garage; landscaped 
| plot; secluded, rolling woodland; mile sta- 
tion;. $3,400, terms. Builder, 490 Mansfield 
Place, Brooklyn. 


JAMAICA ESTATES. 


$10,500—NEW BRICK BUNGALOW. 

On beautifully landscaped plot 40x100, 2- 
car garage, oil burner, slate roof, paved 
Streets and city sewers. 

Model house open for inspection at 172-32 
Grand Central Parkway. 

OTHER HOMES $2,750 UP. 
DROESCH & SONS, INC., 
Builders and Realtors for 35 Years, 
146-07 Jamaica Av., near Sutphin Blvd. 
Jamaica, L. I. Telephone JAmaica 6-5300. 


LONG BEACH—New, high-class 1-family 
house; porch; near ocean, school, sta- 
tion; garage, all modern improvements; 
price $8,750; cash $2,750. 446 West Olive 
aa Wydler Bros. Telephone Long Beach 











LONG BEACH—New, high-class, one-fam- 
ily house, porch; near ocean, school, sta- 
all modern improvements; 
St.; price $8,750; cash 
Wydler Brothers. Telephone Long 

Beach 136. 


LONG BEACH—6-room cottage near Lido, 
rent or sell with small cash payment. 
R 624 Times Downtown. 


LYNBROOK-—Fiscal agents must sacrifice 
by March 31 this magnificent home of 
SOLID BRICK and STEEL GIRDER con- 
struction; old English design with 
GARAGE to match; occupied less than a 
year, brand-NEW condition; choicely 
located in restricted residehtial park; 
foyer entrance, superb living room with 
massive Georgian FIREPLACE, lounge 
room, domestic science kitchen, coffee 
room overlooking gardens, extra lavatory; 
oversized bedrooms (master chamber 14x 
20), aqua-marine tiled bath with glass- 
doored shower; OIL BURNER); brass and 
copper plumbing; chestnut trim; screens, 
&c.; convenient everything. Will sell on 
sight at $6,950. SOLE AGENTS, 
SHANNON-BAILEY CoO., 
299 Sunrise Highway. LYNBROOK. 


LYNBROOK. 60x125. BARGAIN. 

Radio engineer transferred to Pacific 
Coast must. sacrifice beautiful Colonial 
home; well-kept lawn, variety of shrubs 
and old trees; large pillared porch, entirely 
screened, 15x28-foot living room with 
‘*Baronial’’ brick fireplace, delightful 
glassed solarium, spacious dining room, 
paneled walls and beamed ceiling, roomy 
kitchen, built-in cabinets, butler’s pantry, 
laundry, four unusually large bedrooms, 
hot water, oil-burner heat, garage; fine 
neighborhood; 4 blocks Lynbrook Station; 
cost $14,000; priced for immediate. sale, 
$7,500. IDEAL HOMES, 175 Sunrise High- 
way, Lynbrook. 


LYNBROOK vicinity, modern brick homes, 
$5,000 up; homes and apartments for rent, 
$35 up. Martens & Peace, Inc., 2 Stauder- 

















MANHASSET—7 rooms, 2 baths; beautiful 

Munsey Park; large tree; real bargain; 
$12,000; easy terms; rentals. Thomas 
O’Connell, Manhasset. Tel. 226. 


NORTHPORT VILLAGE — Houses, 4-6 
. rooms, hillside, improved; bargain; $3,300; 
terms. Codling. 








PLANDOME. 

Brick Colonial house, 5 bedrooms, 3 baths, 
open,-enclosed porches, 4-car garage; ser- 
vants’ quarters; 1%, acres, landscaped; for 
sale at sacrifice. Call Digby 4-0611 or 
Manhassett 1273. 





ROCKVILLE CENTRE-—Sacrifice practically 

new lovely Cape Cod Colonial home seven 
rooms, built specially for owner, in exclu- 
sive residential section; complete with oil 
burner, electric refrigeration; (nr. station); 
MUST SELL. Roake-Betes Co., 243 Sunrise 
Highway. 





LARGE country house, 10 rooms, attic, 
light basement, barn; several acres; suit- 
able country club; 2° families; adjoining 


| park, golf course; $75. DOngan Hille 6-0621. 





MODERN houses, 7, &, 10 rooms, 2, 3 baths; 
garage; select, convenient; half 
city; rents $35 to $75. Errington, 54 








BALDWIN—New 
home, 6 rooms, tile bath, 
extra lavatory; cute breakfast room; 
finished cellar; log fireplace; plot 50x100; 
shade trees; garage; bluestone drive- 
near station; cash $2,000, balance 
like rent. -Shinkle, builder, Sunrise Bank 
Bidg., Baldwin. Telephone 370. 
BALDWIN—Beautiful brick and frame 
semi-bungalow, modern in every respect; 
4 bedrooms, 2 baths: stall shower: fire- 
place; oil burner; recreation room; garage; 
shrubs; bargain $6,250. Collyer & Bailey, 
Inc., 10 South Grand Ay. 


brick veneer 
standing show- 


stone and 








by express from Manhattan; new 6-room 

Colonial dwelling, recreation room: garage: 

well-located corner plot, 6214x100; restricted 
residential section: $8,250, terms. 
DOUGLAS VAN RIPER, 

41-04 Bell Boulevard. BAyside 9-6100. 


BELLE HARBOR—Just completed on large 

landscaped plot, beautiful home, 7 rooms, 
3 baths; oil burner; carrying charges only 
$52.50 monthly; vicinity schools, shopping, 
beath, Builder, 510 Beach 133d St. 


DOUGLAS MANOR—Restricted, waterfront 

community; boating, bathing; 
New York; houses for Spring rental 
for sale. Cummings, BAyside 9-2751. 


DOUGLAS MANOR-—-Beautiful 
residence; 11 rooms, 3 
$16,000; value $35,000. 
152 West 42d. 


DOUGLASTON—SALE OR RENT. 

Concession to dentist, modern home; 

burner; prominent location. 
Bayside 9-1316. 


FLUSHING (33-35 150th Place)—Rent 8 
rooms, all improvements; steam heat; 
plot 40x120; garage. Burling, 70 Phoenix 
St.,. Hempstead. Tel. 5482 Hempstead. 


FOREST HILLS, L. I.—In the exclusive 

Cord Meyer Development; beautiff™l brick 
house, tile roof, on a plot 100x100; house 
contains 10 rooms, 3 baths, extra lavatory, 
billlard room, recreation room and oil 
burner; cost owner over $50,000; will sell 
at a big sacrifice or exchange; reasonable 
offers considered. 

HART 


7. . , 
Continental Av. and Austin S8t., 
Forest Hills, L. I. 


FOREST HILLS—7-room brick, 

oil burner, refrigeration, garage: bar- 
gain; little cash; rent $100. M. Christian, 
broker, BOulevard 8-0663; evenings, BOule- 
vard 8-8349. 


FOREST HILLS—Attractive 
repossessed one-family 
terms. Goodfriend, Realtor, 

0808 or REpublic 9-3147. 


FOREST HILLS—Rent completely furnished 

7-room house, oi] burner, electric refrig- 
eration, ten minutes’ station; April 15 to 
Sept. 1. BOulevard: &-1646. 


FOREST HILLS GARDENS—Unusual rent- 

al, best section, 9 rooms, 4 baths, garage, 
$110 monthly. Martin (agent), Virginia 7- 
3013. 


FOREST HILLS—Studio homes, oil. burner; 
rent $75; open Sunday, 67-30 Ingram St. 


GARDEN CITY—Beautiful 

4-car garage, 230 feet 
block), Stewart Av., between Brompton 
Road and Whitehall Boulevard (310 feet 
deep), $42,000. Apply Frances Gallant, 92-11 
springfield Boulevard, Queens Village; 
brokers protected. 


GARDEN CITY—Dutch Colonial, brick and 

frame, 7 rooms, 3 baths, garage, oil 
burner; grounds beautifully landscaped; 
price $12,500. See Busch & Hilliard, 160 
a St., Hempstead. Phone Hempstead 
5678. 


GARDEN CITY—7-room brick house, mod- 

ern improvements: double garage: bar- 
gain, $8,750. Charles Wetzel, 1,328 B’way. 
LOngacre 5-8196. 


GREAT NECK—Weybridge Foundation com- 

pletes another new house combining im- 
portant ideas in brick and steel construc- 
tion; no cash down purchase plan. Drive 
north on Middle Neck Road, turn right on 
Fairview 6 blocks to our office, 14 Burbury 
Lane. Telephone Great Neck 1141. 
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GREAT NECH—New stone, stucco, 6 rooms 
beautifully equipped. oil burner: 
everything; $8,250. Valentine 
252-04 Northern Blivd., Little Neck. 
side 9-2000. 


GREAT NECK (Kensington) — Charming 
home, 4 bedrooms, 3 baths; garage; large 
plot, near school and station; rent $110. 
EDWARD J. CLANCY, INC.., 

123 Middle Neck Rd. Great Neck 164-1390. 


GREAT NECK — Smartest 

brick, 3 bedrms., 2 baths, maid’s room, 
bath, 2 porches, oil burner; sale $24,000; 
rent $125. Margolin, 16 Middle Neck Road. 


GREAT NECK—Handsome 
home on fine grounds, waterfront privi- 
leges;' 11 rooms, 4 baths; an exceptional 
offer. Hall, Great Neck 656. 


GREAT NECK — 


garage; 
Gray, 
BAy- 








section. New 





English brick 





Furnished-unfurnished 
homes for sale-rent. George 
345 Middle Neck Rd. Great Neck 122. 


HEMPSTEAD—Residence, 10 rooms, main 

street corner, 50x140; oil heat; 2-car ga- 
rage; suitable combined residence-office for 
aggressive physician, dentist: available 
assessed value. Phone Behr, Hemp- 
stead 7435, or write R 


HEMPSTEAD—Lovely new home, 6 rooms, 

tile bath, modern. kitchen; fireplace, 
steam; garage; landscaped; 50x125; 
extras; sacrifice §4,700, Spuhler, 
Jerusalem Ay, 
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yearly lease: appointment only. Box 21, 
Smithtown, L. I. 


STEWART MANOR—GARDEN CITY. 
For rent from $50 to $85 per month. 
Colonial house, with garage, 6 large rooms, 
beautifully decorated, fully improved; coun- 
try club, with all-year activities. L. I. R. R. | 
to Stewart Manor; by auto out Jericho | 
Turnpike, turn right at Tulip Av., Floral 
Park, to Stewart Manor: from Brooklyn, 
out Sunrise Highway; follow signs. 
REALTY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Office, 56 Salisbury Av., Floral Park 2147. 


WEST HEMPSTEAD-—7 rooms, sun room, 

beautifully furnished, $85 month; year 
lease: responsible people; convenient tran- 
sit. Hempstead 4482. 


WEST ISLIP—Furnished, unfurnished, own- 
er will rent ideal home season, yearly; 
in perfect condition; six acres, beautiful 
trees, shrubbery; 11 rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
3 baths, 3 servants’ rooms; enclosed, open 
verandas; 3-car garage; one hour New 
York. Babylon station; rent $2,400. R 65 
Times. 














A 2 FAMILY CORNER, 
BRICK HOUSE, 2 CAR GARAGE, 
ON A PLOT 40x100. 

PRICE $8,250, CASH $2,150. 
OWNER LIVES RENT FREE. 
WITH ALL EXPENSES PAID. 
Every modern improvement, large rooms, 
colored tile bathrooms, oak floors, beauti- 
ful decorations, restricted section, call daily 
and Sunday. George C. Johnston, 90-10 
EIimhurst Av., Elmhurst at 90th St. (Elm- 
hurst Av. subway station on Flushing line). 





AC; 
14-YEAR MORTGAGE. 

Federal Savings Association offers mod- 
ern 1, 2 family homes, all improvements; 
big plots; selection in best sections Queens, 
Nassau. 

$3,500 up: 10% gives title. 
New plan; no mortgage worries. 
Write or call for list. 
Room 56, 172 Fulton St., New York City. 


WATERFRONT HOME, 

J-room house; open fireplace; with boat 
slip, dock and garage, with all improve- 
ments; in near-by Long Island village; at 
a terrible sacrifice; cost me $8,000; will 
sell for $3,500; $1,000 cash. and balance 
easy terms; if you love the water and 
fishing, don’t fail to see this. Builder, 
P. O. Box 686, City Hall Annex. 


DECIDED bargains in 7 rooms and 2 baths; 
furnished and heated dwellings, with ga- 
rages; also 6 rooms and open porch, bun- 
galow, near ocean; make early selection for 
best choice; attractive prices and terms; 
brokers protected. Pontus I. Thompson, 
629 East Beach St., Long Beach, N. Y. 


COLONIAL HOME, $30,000; exceptional: 

furnished; complete in every detail; built 
1934; 5 bedrooms, 3 baths; attached 3-car 
garage: landscaped acre; - near’ station, 
beach; 50 miles. Broker, X 2660 Times 
Annex. 


BUILDERS—We will finance your choice 

building plottage; close in commuting; 
Long Island; abundant building loans; 
permanent mortgages; complete coopera- 
tion. P 240 Times. 


M. ELLIOT SMITH 
offers many bargains 6-8 room dwellings, 
small amount of cash; also reasonable 
rentals, with or without garage. 

110-06 Colfax St., Bellaire. MIssouri 7-2456. 
BABY ESTATE—$5,300; Colonial cottage; 4 
attached garage; designed well-known ar- 
chitects pine-plank flooring. Carl Heyser 
o.oo Old Field South, Stony Brook, 

Ae . 























Houses—Westchester County 


ARDSLEY-ON-THE-PUTNAM — Estate 1\4 

acre, 10-room house, double-car garage; 
assessed valuation, $11,500; mortgage stand- 
ing. $6,000; going to England; no reasonable 
offer refused. Owner, Dobbs Ferry 4055. 

ARDSLEY—HASTINGS—YONKERS. 

New homes, improved communities, $5,- 
885-311,000, long finanqgneg. Illustrated 
bulletin. The- Homeland Co., 292 Madison 
Av. Sunday phone Nepperham 2799. 
BEDFORD-—With BEAUTIFUL LAKE AND 

LARGE WATERFALLS entirely on the 
property, we offer about 5 














5 acres, having a 
remodeled residence of 8 rooms, 2 baths: a 
striking feature of this property is a fine 
old miil with hand-hewn timbers: also old 
barn; price drastically reduced. 


LLOYD B. COX, 
Bedford Hilis, N. Y. Tel. Mount Kisco 121. 
BEDFORD—Attractive home, 4 master bed- 
rooms, 3 servant’s rooms; acres, fine 
brook; immediate _§ sale. Realtor, H. B. 
Cushman. CAledonia 5-6695. 110 East 42d. 


= ~—~———, eee 


BRONXVILLE AND VICINITY. 





A selection of 9 photos of what we believe 
to be the best home offerings in this de- 
lightful section sent on request. Best 
values in all Westchester exist here. OF- 
FICE OPEN SUNDAY. 

PRINCE & RIPLEY, I 
105 Pondfield Rd. Tel. Bro 


BRONXVILLE, 
All apartments and houses listed with 
us. See us and save needless searching. 
Prices greatly reduced. 


~ 


ELLIOTT BATES, Inc., 

Office Adjoins Dowrtown Statien Platform. 
Open Sundays after 10 A. 

Tel. 


Bronxville 1410 or FAirbanks 
BRONXVILLE VIVCINITY. 
Six rooms, modern home, in choice re- 
stricted. residential community; built-in ga- 
rage; landscaped plot, 50x100;_ sacrifice 


NC., 
nxville 2233. 





4-5448. 





| 
RESPONSIBLE 





$9,750. 
AUGUST M. BLOMBERG, 





629 Times Downtown. | 


many | 2-7429. 








491 New Rochelle Rd. Oakwood 3324. 
: Bronxville, N. Y. (at Chester Heights). 


| BRONXVILLE — Six-room English stucco, 
50x118; good condition; $9,750. OLinville 
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HOUSES AND ESTATES 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY, MARCH 17, 1935. 
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The New York Times reaches 


families above the lowest living-standard class 
Polk Census. 


at lowest comparative cost. 
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New York 


Rate: 75c¢ a line weekdays; 80¢ Sundays. 
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SPRING REAL ESTATE OFFERINGS 


COUNTRY 








The New York Times has led New York's real 
estate advertising field for nineteen consecutive 


years, and for many years has led the world. 
Telephone LAckawanna 4-1000 








Houses—Connecticut 


Summer Homes and Camps 


Summer Homes and Camps 


Lots—New York State 


Farms & Acreage—Dutchess County 





Continued From Preceding Page. 


GOLDEN opportunity, tourist and tavern 
property in thriving village on Route 6; 
7 rooms, improvements; 2-car garage; 

buildings in excellent condition; price $8,500. 

Wm. Bentley, Sandy Hook, Conn. 


EXCELLENT business location with 300 

feet on Federal Route 6, ten-room Colo- 
nial house, old features, modern conveni- 
“ences; 3 acres, brook; sell all or part. 
Gardenbrook, Woodoury. 


EXTRAORDINARY—Beautifully furnished, 
exquisite seafront villa; tennis court; sale, 


lease; yearly, Summer. 
MOLTASCH, Gurley Bldg. Stamford 3-3107. 


VERY attractive 7-room furnished cottage; 
Summer, $350, and others; waterfront 
lots. Mrs. . F. Dreher, Old Greenwich, 
Conn. Tel. 7-0674. 
COLONIAL of 5 rooms with steam heat, 
fireplace; artesian well; %4 acre, in the 
country; 3 miles from station; $5,500. S. J. 
Stewart Jr., 64 Wall St., Norwalk. 


FOR SALE—Wonderful shore, city and 
country property; for information write 
D. Strecker, 61 Hanover St., Bridgeport, 
Conn, 


LARGE HOUSE, ideal location for inn or 
convalescent home. The Travelers Bank 
and Trust Co., Hartford, Conn. 


OLD TIMER—12 rooms, secluded; $1,000. 
Witter, Danielson, Conn. 


Houses—Other Sections 


CALIFORNIA home, beautiful Pasadena; 

must sacrifice; furnished or unfurnished, 
15 rooms, 4 baths; 4-car garage; champion 
tennis court: 2 acres beautifully land- 
scaped; no reasonable offer refused, terms. 
Owner, 6,513 Hollywood Blvd., Room 216, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


LANCASTER COUNTY—24-acre estate, all 

improvements, 414 hours from New York, 
- 2 hours from Philadelphia. For particulars, 
P. O. Box 356, Lancaster, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA—Unusual offering for 

sale or rent. Beautiful home in exclusive 
Wynnewood, on the main line; 3 acres at- 
tractive grounds, 15 minutes by motor from 
centre of city,. excellent transportation; 6 
master bedrooms, 4 baths, servants’ quar- 
ters, garages. Full information W. R. 
Ringe, 1,400 S. Penn Square, Philadelphia. 


HOTEL in good location, suitable for year- 

round occupancy, fully equipped. For 
particulars write Hyannis Trust Co., 
Hyannis, Mass. 


SELLING a_ few beautiful California 

homes; wonderful climate, flowers, fruit, 
modern; write, Marion Atwood, Placerville, 
Calif. 


NATIONAL PARK tourist home, 16 rooms, 
hot-water heated; price $14,000. For 
articulars write J. W. Sims, x 564, 
, odor Park, Alberta, Canada. 


ELEVEN-ROOM HOUSE, set in 6 acres 

wooded land, five minutes from postoffice 
of 8,000 people. Price $4,500. George 
Allard, Bennington, Vt. 


COUNTRY house, furnished, 8 bedrooms, 4 
baths; good for paying guests; near 
water; $12,500. Telephone TRafalgar 7-2293. 


fe Houses Wanted 


WESTCHESTER, Mamaroneck, Harrison 

preferred; country home wanted; all 
year round, within 1 hour Grand Central 
station; short distance country station; se- 
cluded, not isolated; 4 master bedrooms, 2 
baths; good condition essential; $50-$75. W 
495 Times. 


HOUSE, 8-9 rooms, unfurnished, Greenwich 
or New Canaan vicinity preferred; lease; 

reasonable; or will buy if price right. 
rs. B. A. S., Box X 2594 Times Annex. 


WANTED, lease, buy, furnished, unfur- 
nished 8 rooms; plumbing, cement road; 
- guitable tourist trade; Putnam, Dutchess 
County. X 2208 Times Annex. 


WANTED to rent in Connecticut, small, 
attractive house, all improvements; suit- 

able for teahouse. P, O. Box 32, Ware- 

house Point, Conn. 

RENT OR BUY 8-room house, Larchmont 
Manor; state full particulars; quick ac- 

tion. R 630 Times Downtown. 
















































































Summer Homes and Camps 


a 





Staten Island. 
GREAT KILULS—Rent furnished, 4 rooms, 
modern waterfront cottage; 40 minutes 
Wall St; yacht club, park. REgent 4-2241. | 


OCEANFRONT furnished bungalows; 40 | 

minutes from Broadway; fare 15c; rents 
reduced; improvements. Particulars Owner, 
A 756 Times Downtown. 








Queens & Long Island. 


HUNTINGTON—For rent, Summer, 6 rooms, 

furnished, all improvements; 2-car ga- 
rage; corner; good location. Howard George, 
25 Willow Av., Huntington, L. I. 


JONES BEACH—5-room modern dwelling, 
Garage, spacious grounds; easy commut- 

ing: desirable neighbors, schools, State 

ane woods and lake; $300 season. E 295 
imes. 


PECONIC BAY—Beautiful wooded lots, 

near shore, $85 up; bungalow; improve- 
ments; large plot, $795; also others. Oliver 
Bros., Oyster Bay, L. I. 


WEST HAMPTON—14 rooms, 8 baths, 150 

feet on ocean, private beach; huge living 
room; garage; squash courts; artistically 
furnished; moderate rental, Annable. RHine- 
lander 4-4650. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 
At Sacrifice. 

Waterfront Cottage on 

Beautiful Shelter Island, 
mext to yacht club; 10 minutes from Green- 
port, L. I.; half hour from East Hampton; 
private dock and slip for 75 ft. boat; float 
for smail boats; 7 master bedrooms, 3 
baths with showers, second floor; 3 ser- 
vants’ rooms with baths, third floor; 4-car 
arage with accommodations for chauffeur. 
. A. Gorman, 60 Wall St. Phone HAn- 
over 2-4100,or your own broker. 


SHORE FRONTAGE—Beautiful 
log cabin with fireplace; overlooking 
Long Island Sound; high cliff, but easy 
road to fine white sandy bathing beach; 
excellent boating, fishing; $3,000; terms ar- 
ranged. Builder, X 2661 Times Annex. 


FIFTY ACRES, fronting on Middle Country 

Road; 8 miles west of Riverhead; 5-room 
bungalow; stand; $5,000. 
Owner, Broker, Box 55, Patchogue. 


LOG CABIN; $165 season; four rooms; 
completely furnished; woods; near beach. 
Builder, X 2662 Times Annex. 


Westchester. 


RYE—Furnished cottages, 5 rooms, bath, 

fireplace, screened porch, garage, attrac- 
tive grounds; near Oakland Beach; season 
to Nov. 1, $350 to $450. Fairlawn, 611 Mil- 
ton Road. Telephone Rye 46. 


VALHALLA — Furnished bungalows, $150 

season; houses, furnished, $65 monthly; 
unfurnished, $35 up. Mrs. Donovan, Real 
Estate, Gladstone 2448. 


$1,190 COMPLETE—TERMS. 

New log cabin, large sleeping porch, com- 
lete bath, plumbing, wiring, electric fix- 
ures, large wooded plot overlooking scenic 
Jake; bathing, boating, fishing, Winter 
sports; 1-hour drive Albany Post Road, or 
Bronx River Parkway Bear ‘Mountain 
Branch); leave parkway at Division S&t., 
Peekskill, turn left (north) 4 miles on Divi- 
sion St. to Lake Peekskill. Owner, Mc- 
Golrick, Lake Peekskill, N. Y 


SEVEN-ROOM furnished cottage and ga- 
rage on Lake Waccabuc; sailing canoe 
and row boat. E 251 Times. 


Putnam County. 
LAKE OSCAWANA—Rent camp, accommo- 
date 40; equipped; reasonable. A 759 
Times Downtown. 
LAKE SECOR—New five-room log cabin. 
$1,800. Make offer. New Rochelle 6790W. 


OSCAWANA LAKE front cottages, 
sites. 
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camp 
William H. Pearse, Beacon, a a 


TWO BARGAINS. 

Near village, 7 rooms, bath, all-year resi- 
dence, 3% acre, lake strip, $9,250; half acre, 
elevation, 8 rooms, 2 baths, all improve- 
ments, shade, year-round possibilities, ac- 
cess to lake, $7,000. 

DGE (Sales and Rental) AGENCY, 
Lake Mahopac, 50 miles from Manhattan. 


New York State. 
ADIRONDACKS — For sale, 16-room; all 
improvements; large porches; beautiful 
lawns; pine, maple shade; 4 acres; garage, 
4 cars; borders 265 feet pretty lake; 2 cot- 
tages, 5 rooms and 2 rooms, furnished. 
Hughes, 390 Otsego St., Ilion, N. Y 


ADIRONDACKS—For sale or rent at ver 
reasonable price fully equipped Jewis 
children’s camp. 2691 Times Annex. 


AD; RONDACKS—73 acres, 8-room log, cel- 
lar, elevation view; $2,900, $700 cash; 
booklet. Earl Woodward, Luzerne, N. Y. 


GERMANTOWN, N. Y.—7 rooms, fur- 
nished, also 8, suitable 2 families; all 
improvements; reasonable. Particulars; 
write Marion Quaid. 


GREENWOOD LAKE CABIN BARGAIN. 
Spacious quality cabin, complete with 
plumbing and large plot, 40x220. 

A REAL FIND! $675, TERMS. 
WE SELL WHAT WE ADVERTISE! 
Maiverne Bidg. Co., 30 Irving Pl., N. Y. C. 


GREENWOOD LAKE (Orange Covnty), 
Vicinity—Bungalows for sale, $2,500 to 

000. Particulars, Conklin & Strong, 
Warwick, N. Y. 


LAKE GEORGE—Camp for rent, accommo- 

dating 30-50 children, adults; private 
beach; reasonable; reliable people. W 560 
Times. 





























SARATOGA LAKE—Exclusive rentals, long 
8 ; beach; tennis; consider 


eason, $300-$900 ; 
gale. Deininger-Leavitt, 17 East 42d St. 


HITE LAKE, near Monticello, sell rea- 
sonable, furnished 8-room house; 

arage; double driveway; 1 acre 
akefront, all improvements; 





ground: 
suitable all- 


ear occupancy, country home or boarding 


ouse. APplegate 7-6100 weekdays 9-5, 


2-car 


New York State. 


FOUR-ROOM SUMMER HOME, 
LOG CABIN OR BUNGALOW, 
WITH LARGE MT. LAKE PLOT, 
SPECIAL PRICE $695. 


Attractive log cabin of four rooms, lined 
and insulated large front porch, kitchen 
and insulated, large front porch, kitchen 
plumbing, indoor toilet, shower bath, piped 
artesian water, gas for cooking, other city 
conveniences, offered acceptable neighbor 
with large mountain lake plot for only $695 
cash or terms of $14.85 monthly after mod- 
est initial payment. 


Large, attractive plot affords magnificent 
view of gorgeous mountain scenery in a 
setting of stately pines and beautiful silver 
birches. Purchaser given privileges of large 
estate covering four mile area with large 
private lake, sandy bathing beach, private 
golf course and tennis courts, miles of 
private roads and bridle paths with saddle 
horses available. Many miles of picturesque 
mountain streams with cascades and water 
falls afford good trout fishing. Purchaser 
may have choice of reasonably close by 
neighbors or the isolation of the Canadian 
backwoods as desired. 


Located at Smallwood, N. Y., in the moun- 
tains, 1,600 feet above sea level but only 
short week-end distance from city. Many 
other attractive features and conveniences 
make it impossible for an advertisement 
to do HALF justice to the unusual scenic 
beauty or the delightful environment you 
will find at Smallwood, N. Y. STATEMENT 
NOT EXAGGERATED. Further informa- 
tion and photographs sent without obliga- 
tion to those meeting requirements for 
membership. Restricted area. - Send full 
information regarding yourself. 

A. N. SMALLWOOD, 
Suite 101A, 9 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 


SEE LAKE DE VENOGE 

for permanent solution of your vacation 
problems. Large natural clear spring moun- 
tain lake with sandy bottom amd beaches, 
1,500 feet elevation: near city. Seasoned 
real golf course, tennis courts, bathing 
fishing, hunting, saddle horses, spacious 
club house, macadam roads, piped water, 
electricity, gas; mail. shop delivery; all on 
600-acre private estate. Complete seclusion 
or company of others of similar creed and 
refinement. Choice building sites, with use 
of entire estate, available to qualified per- 
sons. Not expensive. Inspect before you 
buy any lake property. Booklet on request. 
Lake De Venoge Corporation, Eldred, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, to settle an estate, small, ex- 
Clusive private park in the northern part 
of the Adirondacks; more than a mere 
camp, over 100 acres of timber land on 
Deer River; 16 miles from Paul Smith’s, 
16 miles from Loon Lake, 30 miles from 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., and 5 miles from 
DeBar Mountain Game Refuge; practically 
new buildings of sufficient size for family 








|. of five or six persons; abutting properties, 


large private parks and State forest pre- 

serve; good hunting, fishing and boating; 

price, $5,000 cash; only principals apply. 
John M. Cantwell Jr., Malone, N. Y. 


WATERFRONT BARGAINS. 
Sacrifice bungalows, choice waterfront 
plots, obtained in foreclosure; 40 miles from 
city; on large beautiful lake. George Mc- 
oo 30 Irving Place, city. STuyvesant 








RENT OR SELL. 

BOYS OR GIRLS CAMP. 
119-acre estate on Delaware River; 20- 
room mansion; photographs. 

MURRAY ROBINSON, WALTON, N. Y. 


: New Hampshire. 
LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE, N. H.—Cottage 
furnished, 6 rooms; on Bear Island; 
beautifully located, boating, bathing, Pyro- 
fax range, refrigerator; $125 month to dis- 
criminating party; write for further par- 

ticulars. 2699 Times Annex. 


LAKE ESTATE—Sell furnished, large Co- 
Ph nanan magnificent trees. X 2614 Times 
nnex. 








Maine . 


Me.—Summer home, sell o 
B 589 Times. ' 


FOR SALE OR RENT—Camp on Highland 

Lake, Bridgton, Maine; 4 sleeping rooms, 
sleeping porch, bath, large living room, 
kitchen, serving room, large screened-in 
porches; city water, electricity; 2-car ga- 
rage, boat float; exclusive location; very 
a Bridgton Camp, Box 68, Port- 
and, Me. 


COMPLETELY furnished waterfront estate 
available for season or sale. Busch, BUt- 
terfield 8-1461. 


COTTAGE and camp lots, 
shore, estates, acreage; 
68, Portland, Maine. 


Pennsylvania. 


MOUNTAIN Tourist Camp—9-room house, 
bath, tea room, garage, hot and cold 
water in bedrooms; 5 cabins, lavatory and 
toilet in each; 2 acres fronting Roosevelt 
Highway between Towanda and Troy, Pa. 
Selling because of death. $9,000; terms. 
J 123 Times. 


BAR HARBOR, 
lease; bargain. 











lake and sea- 
low prices. Box 











Summer Homes and Camps Wanted 


WANTED TO RENT in Southern New 
Hampshire or Vermont, Western Connect- 
icut or Massachusetts, furnished house for 
August and part of September; 5 master 
bedrooms, 2 baths, 2 servant’s rooms, mod- 
ern kitchen, facilities for private tennis 
and swimming essential: altitude; seclusion 
and beauty desirable; state price and full 
particulars. Y 2026 Times Annex. 


WANTED, rent for 8 months, option pur- 

chase, small (3 master bedrooms) fur- 
nished modern Summer home in country, 
preferably near water, within one hour’s 
distance, moderately priced; may be on pri- 
vate estate; state particulars. Garbat, 113 
East S8list 8t. 


WANTED—Small secluded log cabin, bunga- 
low, cottage or farm, with or without im- 
provements, on river, lake or small stream, 
within 50 miles of New York City; no com- 
munities or developments. D 294 Times. 


SMALL cottage or cabin with improve- 
ments in quiet place on Long Island, 60- 
80 miles from city; state season rate. B 
521 Times. 


BOARDING HOUSE, 75-100 miles from 
city; 15 sleepers, bathing facilities; rea- 
sonable rental; option purchase, R 
Times. 


SECLUDED house, country, 3 bedrooms, 
plumbing; commuting, Grand Central; 
$25-$35; April-November. Lawder, 44 Com- 
merce St., Manhattan. 
BUNGALOW—Tennis, 
ises; plumbing conveniences; 
muting.- R 32 Times. 
EQUIPPED CAMP or camp 
Catskill preferred; describe fully. 
Times. 
FURNISHED COTTAGE, 
sonable; commuting; full particulars, 
783 Times Downtown. 























swimming on prem- 
easy com- 





property; 
F 212 





long season; rea- 
A 





New Jersey. 
ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, N. J. 
$200 CASH, $25 MONTHLY, 
BUYS 5-ROOM BUNGALOW. 
LOTS $10 CASH, $5 MONTHLY. 

SCULTHORP AGENCY, 
114 1ST AV., Atlantic. Highlands, N. J. 
Phone 477. 


BAY HEAD, N. J.—One of the most exclu- 
sive resorts on Jersey Coast; -large house, 
prominent corner, one block from ocean; 
owner has been occupying house every Sum- 
mer but wants smaller place; wonderfv! 
opportunity; not much cash required; won- 
derful location for te&a room or boarding 
house. P 234 Times. 


DEAL LAKE (North Asbury Park)—Six- 
room bungalow;.every convenience, dou- 
ble garage, dock. Letts, 338 Seneca Av., 
Mount Vernon. 


GREENWOOD LAKE, N. Y.—For rent, 
completely furnished cottage and garage; 
lake front: reasonable rent,  desirabie 
tenant; reference required. F. W. Krawehl, 
3,569 Broadway. 


LAKE HOPATCONG COTTAGE, $1,000. 
Three rooms, fine location; water, plumb- 
ing, electricity; beach privileges; terms. 
Owner, Y 2038 Times Annex. 


MAHWAH — 8-room cottage; screened-in 
porch; all modern improvements;, 
ful surroundings; 214 acres; brook; . 
shade trees; one-fourth mile station, 30 
miles New York; new Route 2 half a mile 
away; cultivator; spraying equipment; 
many farm implements on premises; rea- 
sonable; terms. Cragmere 3931. Write 
Box 228, Mahwah. 




















FORMER NORTHWEST 
“MOUNTIE’’—ATTENTION! 
Do you _ live in or near New York City— 
yet hanker for the Canadian woods? You'll 
feel at home in Erskine Lakes, surrounded 
by 30 square miles of great Erskine pre- 
serve—‘‘New Jersey's last frontier.’’ Moun- 
tains, forests, lakes, streams, privately 
stocked with fish and game. 50 minutes 
from the skyscrapers. New low cost ‘‘As- 
you-like-it’’ Plan. Lakeside or deep-in-the- 
forest sections—plots $300 up; log cabins 
with plots, $1,950 up. All sports; 3 fine 
beaches; clubhouse; restricted. In northern 
Passaic County, entrance opp. Wanaque 
Reservoir. Drive out, or write for Folder C. 


RINGWOOD COMPANY, 
ERSKINE LAKES, 
WANAQUE, N. J., R. F. D. 





WANTED for long season, country home, 
scenic region; five bedchambers; modern 
conveniences; rental $450. B 582 Times. 


REFINED Jewish family will rent house 
for Summer or longer, within commuting 
distance New York. W 588 Times. 








WILL share my estate with few reliable 

home owners; beautiful plots, near Harri- 
man estate, three miles from Bear Mountain 
Park, six minutes’ walk from Harriman 
railroad station, 45 miles from Washington 
Bridge. Telephone Highland Mills 173. 
A. W. Hollenbeck, Central Valley, N. Y. 


Lots—New Jersey 


BRIGANTINE BEACH Seashore Bargains! 

Fully improved, restricted, unrestricted 
lots; cost $2,000, selling for $165, terms; 
near ocean, bay; city conveniences; will 
finance cottages; Summer rental arranged. 
L. M. Lindsey, Brigantine. 


RIDGEFIELD—Business plot, 42,250 square 

feet; three four-lane highways; gas sta- 
tion, tavern, manufacturer; four minutes 
Washington Bridge, N. Y. ferries; two 
corners, all improved, assessments paid; 
half price. Smith, 465 Rensselaer Court, 
Ridgefield, N. J 


SEA GIRT—2 beautiful wooded vacant 

plots, 50x150 feet, on Brooklyn Boulevard, 
between Third and Fourth Avs.; offers so- 
licited. Ely, Schwier & Walthers, Inc., Sea 
Girt. 


SHREWSBURY RIVER Summer 
sites; owner will sacrifice; 
proved lots, 25x125, $140 each, 
from $450; title guaranteed; map 
on request. W. A. Hall, 32-32 168th S8t., 
Flushing, N. Y 


SACRIFICE—400 lots in bulk, $25 each; 

colored development near New Brunswick; 
school, churches, homes, bus on property 
connecting in few minutes 5 railroads; small 
cash, easy terms. Owner-Developer, Room 
707, 198 Broadway, New York. 


BARGAIN in Plainfield, N. J; 3 big busi- 
ness lots cheap. A 1238 Times Bronx. 


Lots Wanted 


LUCERINE in Maine, sacrifice 6 lake lots; 
also 20 lots, $100 each. 151 Odell Av., 
Yonkers, N.- Y. 

















home- 
im- 




















BUILDING LOTS wanted by real estate 
salesman; must be low in price, as 
will retail them at about $25 each. D 272 

Times. 





WATERFRONT, Greater New York, for 

boat house and swimming, for small pri- 
vate rowing club; state price and details. 
Y 2018 Times Annex. 


LOTS, acreage, suitable immediate build- 
ing .operations, metropolitan area; prompt 
action; brokers protected. Mayer, 101 
Park Av. CAledonia 5-2646. 


BUILDER wants lots, good location, suit- 
able business, apartments, Steinmetz, 210 
East 40th. 














Farms and Acreage—Long Island 


AT YOUR OWN PRICE. ; 
48 Acre estate with private lake and 
large river frontage; Southern Colonial 
mansion, 20 rooms, all improvements, in 
excellent condition, large private garage 
with apartments above; modern barn and 
stable for 30 horses and cows; other out- 
buildings including caretaker’s cottage; 
must be sold. Full particulars from J. 
Edward Breuer, Liquidator, Roslyn, L. I. 


TRACT, 450 acres, North Shore, approxi- 

mately 40 miles Pennsylvania Station, 
on main highway; walk to station, schools 
and all city facilities; adjacent to Sunken 
Meadow State Park and Sound; suitable 
for subdivision, institution, &c.; will divide. 
Owner must sell. R 16 Times. 


EXTENSIVE waterfront, 16 ACRES, 
beautifully wooded; Moriches Bay (Rem- 

senburg); suitable for country estate; Sum- 

mer colony; club; cheap. 

R. B. DAYTON, 501 Mad. Av. PLaza 3-2562. 














SUMMER home, cottage, small house, fur- 
nished: must be reasonable. D 300 Times. 


POINT LOOKOUT—Wish to hire cottage for 
season; American couple. W 562 Times. 


Lots—Manhattan & Bronx 
CITY ISLAND (Ditmars S&t., 


Beach)—Plot 50x100. Owner, 
14, Pelham, N. Y. 


RIVERDALE AV, — Business, apartment 
plot; 23lst subway; Tremont Av. plot; 
Larchmont corner; waterfront property. 
Fitzgerald, 353 Sth Av. 


RIVERDALE (236th §&t., 
Corner plot, 100x100; bargain. 
Gowlan. 200 West 72d St. 


APARTMENT builders, investors, attractive 
Bronx plot, 125x125, ripe for develop- 
ment; 1 block subway, stores, school, park; 
exceptional terms. Carson, 849 East 218th 
St. 














near Casino 
Pr. @ Bea 








Johnson Av.)— 
John F. 








LOT for sale, free and clear, % block off 
Boston Post Road; reasonable. Green- 
berg. CHelsea 2-9586. 


MUST SACRIFICE plot, 75x115, adjoining 
subway station; $7,500: west of Broad- 
way, at 184th. X 2628 Times Annex, 





ASTONISHING BARGAIN, 5 acres, $750 
full price. PUTT, 46 Lawrence S8&t., 
Brooklyn. 





Farms and Acreage—Westchester 





PAWLING AND VICINITY. 
Farms, country, Summer homes, estates, &c. 
W. G. TICE AGENCY, PAWLING, N. Y. 


151 ACRES, attractive house 10 rooms, all 
improvements; tenant house, barns for 25 
cows, poultry houses for 1,000; trout stream 
through farm. $10,500. 
BARGAIN—124 acres, %4 mile on large 
stream; house of 8 rooms, electricity, 
bath, hot-water heat, fireplace; bathing, 
boating; on parkway; suitable for camp or 
country home. $7,400. Phone ALgonquin 4- 
5702 Monday. H, W. Guernsey, real estate, 
Poughkeepsie. 


HUNTING GROUNDS. 

700 acres, steam, modest old Colonial 
home, plumbing, heat, electricity, phone, 7 
original fireplaces, Dutch oven, large barns, 
— posted; you cannot afford to miss this 
place. 

EDWARD C. DAYTON, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
BOARDING HOUSE—On Bear Mountain 

Highway, foot of Mount Beacon, mile 
from Nitgedaiget, near Craig House: 26 
rooms, fully equipped; cost $40,000 3 years 
ago; no reasonable offer refused. Luella S. 
LaDue, Fishkill, N. Y 


520 ACRES, 2 large streams, 75 acres wood; 

tractor worked; 13-room house, 3 fire- 
places; 8-room house; large barns, tie 50 
cows; price $10,000. D. E. Andrews, 31 
Park Av., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


100 ACRES, State road, stream, 8-room 

house; electric, heat, hot and cold run- 
ning water; large barns, bucket water, silo; 
price $6,000. D. E. Andrews, 31 Park Av., 
Poughkeepsie. 























Farms and Acreage—New Jersey 


PRINCETON VICINITY—5S0-acre commut- 

ing farm estate, Colonial house, paneled 
living room; all improvements, barns, wood- 
ed brook. Owner, Room 2133, 11 Broad- 
way. Digby 4-8177. 





RED BANK AND VICINITY. 
Selected list of desirable Monmouth County 
farms and riverfront estates. 
ALLAIRE & SON AGENCY, INC., 

19 Monmouth St. Red Bank 





RED BANK vicinity; hundreds farms, suit 
any pocketbook; booklet free. Ray H. 
Stillman, State Highway, Eatontown, N. J. 


ROBBINSVILLE—86 acres, modern dwell- 

ing, outbuildings, modern machinery; 
price $10,500, terms. Nathan Saaz, 724 
South Broad, Trenton, N. J. 


SUSSEX, N. J.—For sale, 132 acres, most 

up-to-date barns for 75 cows, large horse 
barns, chicken coops, wagon house, garage, 
creamery building and most up-to-date 10- 
room and bath house, all improvements; 
electric and water in all main buildings; 
located on good hard road 2%4 miles from 
centre of town; for information, Sun 
Flower Farm, Sussex, 


SALE OR RENT—Famous 100-acre lake 

property near Vineland, N. J.; 10-room 
home, 65-room modern building, large din- 
ing rooms; 2-story building on lake with 
dance hall 60x120, bathing, boating, fishing; 
wonderful opportunity; will sell or rent to 
responsible tenant; full details and free 
catalogue.. AME FARM AGENCY, 
628 Landis Av., Vineland, N. J. 














NATURAL spring lake, one-half mile long, 
with all land around it; absolute control. 
L. H. Shaw, Y. M. C. A., Poughkeepsie. 


FARMS in Dutchess and Columbia Coun- 
ties. New list ready. A. P. Niver, Pine 
Plains, N. Y. 


Farms & Acreage—New York State 











ADIRONDACKS— 
SCHROON LAKE, N. Y, 


A lake of ROMANTIC BEAUTY; all kinds 
of recreation; cool night; golf, good fishing, 
wonderful roads; NATURE’S HEALTH RE- 
SORT; furnished season cottages to rent. 
woe for cottage booklet. Charles L. 

eeks. 


ADIRONDACKS—127 acres, good buildings, 
pond, stream, timber; $2,500; catalogue. 
Roberts, Warrensburg. 


ADIRONDACK properties fitting your re 
quirements, Interview. Deininger-Leavitt, 
17 East 42d. 


ALBANY AREA—Country properties, farms, 

Summer residences, jake, village proper- 
ties, tourist homes, &c. Edgar Rowe, 
Nassau, N, 


COLUMBIA COUNTY—Poultry, fruit, 4 
acres; modernized house; bargain, $3,500. 
Metz, Chatham. 


DUTCHESS and Columbia County farms; 
free lists. W. Blanchard, H’way 199, 
Millerton, N. Y 


HERKIMER COUNTY-—231 acres, with good 

dwelling and barn, water and wood lot; 
sandy loam, on macadam county road, 
seven miles from Poland, N. Y.; suitable 
dairy farming or excellent hunting and fish- 
ing club and reforestation project; $2,500 
quick sale. John D. Henderson, Receiver, 
Newport, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS—600 feet frontage, 

Route 9; English cottage, also restaurant; 
new; ideal site gas station, cabins. poultry 
farm; bargain. J. M. Hewitt, 21 South 
Broadway, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


SULLIVAN COUNTY—For sale or rent, 

attractive furnished boarding house, on 
state road; all improvements, large porch, 
shady lawn, accommodates 40; for particu- 
lars address Philcox, Box 188, Wurtsboro, 
Telephone 2412. 


ULSTER COUNTY—Waterfront;  30-acre 
farm, all tillable; stone house; improved; 
i half cash. G. W. Moore, Kingston, 
































CHAPPAQUA—15 acres with farm build- 

ings; a perfect site for home or develop- 
ment; a real opportunity to modernize; a 
safe land investment; can be purchased on 
terms to close estate. Victor Hawkins, 65 
West 23d St., New York City. 


NORTHERN WESTCHESTER-—30 acres, 

splendid land, nice views overlooking lake, 
which affords boating and fishing; Geor- 
gian Colonial home; 8 rooms, 2 baths, show- 
er, oil burner, spring water, near schools, 
churches, station and stores; owner willing 
to sacrifice for quick sale. REED-CLARK, 
Depot Plaza, White Plains, N. Y. Tel. 1516. 


OLD Colonial farmhouse in fox-hunting 
section of Westchester County, has not 
been made over, in good condition, 12 
rooms, 3 fireplaces, Dutch ovens, wide floor 
boards; old trees; extensive view; stables; 
25 acres. Geo. H. Cable, North Salem, N. Y, 


PRETTY ESTATE. 
20 acres, woods, brook, 1,000 ft. elevation, 
beautiful stone house; $25,000; easy terms. 
Broker, Box 110, Shrub Oak. 














8 LOTS, triangular, all front, opposite park 
on Eastern Boulevard. John Olin, Mon- 
—. . fe ea ee Ss 

SALE-—2 lots, 205th St., off Concourse; 


cheap. Benedix, 31 Colgate Road, Maple- 
wood, N. J. 


SACRIFICE plot level ground, 50x100, also 


100x100, block east of Bronx Park. B 1168 
Times Harlem. 

DESIRABLE apartment house sites, Ford- 
ham section, Frank E. Kipp, 2,488 Grand 
Concourse. 


LUNCHWAGON site, 100 per cent location, 
reasonable rent. 340 6th Av. 

LARGE Bronx corner, cheap; building loan; 
brokers protected. Welles, 551 5th Av. 


CORNER plot or entire block front, ready 
for builder. R 222 Times. 























Lots—Brooklyn 





REPOSSESSED 
CHARMING SUMMER HOME. 


Like new; large rooms, interior. paneled in 
natural wood, on plot 60x100; landscaped; 
water, electricity; only 25 miles out, fast 
commuting; use of lake, beaches, club- 
house; all Summer and Winter. sports; 
sacrifice price; $360 down now, $20 month- 
ly. Owner-Builder, R 220 Times. 





BARGAIN, log cabin in mountains, 36 
miles from Manhattan; $695; gas, water, 
electricity, commuting, swimming, tennis, 
Summer all year; restricted community; 
state religion. Write Mount Horeb, 612, 
Martinsville, N. J. 


LAKE FRONT, $4,275. 
Stone and frame house on large wooded 
plot; restricted club community; 60 miles 
to N. Y.; huge living room, fireplace, fin- 
est plumbing, electricity; terms; references 
required. Builder, X 2685 Times Annex. 


COZY riverside cottage; gas, 
commuting; $695, $15 monthly. 
Times. 


LOG CABIN PLOT, nicely wooded, 50x200; 
near Summit, Chatham; monthly pay- 
ments; full price $98. Longhill, 220 B’way. 


Connecticut. 


BELLE ISLAND — DARIEN—NORWALK— 
Cure that Spring Fever. Rent a furnished 
cottage by week or month, available April 
at low prices; good fishing; hour New 
York. W. 8S, Crimmins, Belle Island, South 
Norwalk. 


GREENWICH, Old Greenwich, Riverside— 

Attractive Summer rentals; large variety. 
Molly Stark, Post Road. Greenwich 3033. 
Old Greenwich 7-0775. 


OLD GREENWICH, Riverside, 

and inland country; several 
Summer homes on and near 
E. P. Jordan, 200 Atlantic St. 
3-5303. 


OSWEGATCHIE, WATERFORD, CONN. 
For rent, house with spacious living rooms 
4 master bedrooms, 4 maids’ bedrooms an 
cha‘iffeur’s quarters, facing Niantic River, 
with 500 feet of waterfront: 5 miles to New 
London; flower gardens and shrubs. Janie 
L. Edgar Agency, 231 State St., New Lon- 
don, Conn. 


STAMFORD—Rentals for Summer and 

yearly in real and delightful country, yet 
most accessible. Mrs. W. H. Rogers, Box 
889. Tel. 4-6931. 


WILTON—Very lovely home, 4 master bed- 

rooms, 3 baths, 1 servant’s room and 
bath, large living room, dining room, 
library, breakfast room, butler’s pantry 
and kitchen, attractively furnished in early 
American; grounds nicely kept; garden, 
pool and brook, beautiful old trees; large 
barn and 8 acres with orchard; $1,800 for 


season. 
NORWALK AGENCY, 
74 Wall St., Norwalk. Tel. 186. 


SECRIFICE exceptionally built and fur- 

nished log cabin; occupied one season 
only; fieldstone fireplace, electricity, shower, 
bath; near to shore of big lake; beach 
rights; restricted colony; 2 chambers, liv- 
ing room, kitchen, bath, porch. Builder- 
Owner, X 2547 Times Annex. 


COS COB, Stamford, Darien—We have more 
to choose from than ever; waterfronts, 
country, &c. Also yearly rentals; country 


homes. 
Cc. Wilbur White. Tel. 4-2144 or 3-3251. 
Gurley Building, Stamford, Conn. 


Massachusetts. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS —Homelike cottage, 

shaded by great elms, in charming old- 
time village, superb scenery; grounds bor- 
der on large trout brook; 6 rooms, bath, 
electricity, furnace heat; garage; $4,500; 
near Great Barrington. Owner, Box §8, 
South Egremont, Mass. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS—Charming old Colo- 
nial cottage facing village green, in su- 
perb scenery, grounds slope to beautiful 
brook; 7 rooms, bath, fireplace, electricity, 
gas, furnace heat, 2-car garage; $6,7 








electricity; 
B 570 














Stamfcrd 
beautiful 
e water. 
Stamford 


























Owner, Box 8, South Egremont, Mass. 


TRURO, Cape Cod—7 rooms, bath, fire- 
place; finest beaches; §375. C. Slade, 





CATON AV. (near Flatbush 
ficing 80x100, $28,500; combination 
arranged, 5 years’ standing, $90,000; 
rooms. Sullivan-Pease, 2,155 Caton 
BUckminster 2-2579. 


NEPTUNE AND EAST 4TH ST.—2 cor- 
ners, Bay 10th, near 86th St., 240 feet. 
F. R. McKenzie, 189 Montague St., Brooklyn, 


Av.)—Sacri- 
loan 
118 


AV. 








Lots—Queens & Long Island 


FOREST HILLS (Queens Boulevard)—Sub- 
way corner, also unrestricted business 
corner; opportunity before subway opens. 
Fitzgerald, 353 5th Av. 


FREEPORT—Choice residential corner, 125x 
100; free-clear; $4,500. Casey, 270 B’way. 


GREAT NECK—Forced sell beautiful plot, 
17 lots, Forest Park section; no reason- 
able offer refused. J. McGowan, 21 West 
St., Manhattan. BOwling Green 9-9047. 


LONG ISLAND CITY—Business corner plot, 

10,000 ft., with permit for gas station. 

Free and clear. Assessed $17,000. Location 

40th Av., corner 23d St., near Queensboro 

Bridge Plaza. It’s very good for stores, 
Make Your Offer. 


AUSTER, 
14-41 33d Av., Astoria. 

















BUILDERS—INVESTORS. 
Jamaica Av’s largest plot, adjoin- 
ing Sutphin Blvd., outstanding loca- 
tion at elevated stairs; suitable for 
12 taxpayers; assessed valuation 
1934, $84,000; price $25,000, terms 
arranged. Y 2034 Times Annex. 





BUILDERS—Building plots at outstanding 

values; smart Williston Park (Mineola 
section), sell out for $5,000-$8,000 homes; 
abundant building loans; permanent 20-year 
mortgages; complete cooperation. Mayer, 
101 Park Av. CAledonia 5-2646. 


SIX LOTS at Nassau Shores, Long Island, 
situated about a block from clubhouse, 
same distance from golf course and short 
distance from bathing beach and pool. 
Samuel C. Gilbert 
900 West End Av. 


EXCELLENT building lots, 20x100, near 

waterfront on Great South Bay; hour 
from city; $150. Immediate action neces- 
sary. Extraordinary value. Mortgage 
money available for building. Owner 
Builder, 122 East 42d St., N. Y., Room 708. 


425 LOTS at a sacrifice in Hempstead; 
liquidating client’s holdings. Attorney, 
Room 602, 160-16 Jamaica Av., Jamaica. 


WATER-RIGHT LOTS in liquidation, Bay- 
ville, $300. Send for Bookmap T. . Ed 
ward Breuer, liquidator, Roslyn, L. lI. 


SEND for auction lot list; to be sold ‘‘At 
Your Own Price.’’ J. Edward Breuer, 


auctioneer, Roslyn, L. 


CHOICEST corner plot, block Woodside 
station; sacrifice. Tompkins, 6,818 Gar- 
field Av., Woodside. 


Lots—Westchester County 


CRESTWOOD. 
TO LIQUIDATE ESTATE. 
HOTHORN ACRES, 
on Bronx River Parkway, opposite Leewood 
Golf Club; 500 lots, ready immediate build- 
ing, in attractive development; many beau- 
tiful homes already built and occupied; 
sewers, gas, electricity, water; will sell 
whole or part for less than assessed value; 
favorable terms. Executors, Suite 2108, 50 
Broadway, New York. Digby 4-8366. 


SCARSDALE—Building plots 78x100, corner 
on 3 streets; city improvements; corner 

Edgemont Highway, off Central Park Ay. 

Burmand Realty Corp., 2,164 7th Av. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF FEDERAL LOAN 

—Build while prices are low; improved 
residential plots on high ground at unusu- 
ally low prices; near schools, parks, golf 
courses, swimming pools; 38 minutes com- 
muting. PARMELEE-ROSE REALTY, 45 
West 45th St. BRyant 9-2728. 


IMPROVED lots at acreage price in lower 

Westchester, 250 lots with streets and 
sewer; built up on 3 sides; within sight of 
both high and grade schools; owner will 
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sell part with option. Realtor, R. J. Kelley, 
292 Madison Av,, New York City. LExing- 
ton 32-6910, 


WESTCHESTER, Putnam County, 171 
acres, house: sacrifice, $7,900, terms; also 
beautiful lakefront acreage, cheap; broker. 
D 279 Times. 
BUILDER’S NOTICE; 
CHAPPAQUA, close. station, schools, 
parkway; town, water, gas. R 237 Times. 


WESTCHESTER ACREAGE SPECIALIST. 
Max Weinberg, Chappaqua. Tel. 123 


SALE—Golf course, club house; 44 miles 
out. S. Brady, Somers, N. A 


Farms & Acreage—Rockland County 


GENTLEMAN'S estate, 100 acres, old- 
fashioned Colonial stone house, original 
timber: ideal for remodeling; unparalleled 
value; $20,000, half cash. T. Lynch, Spark- 
hill, N. Y. 

EXCEPTIONAL bargain village chicken 
farm, compulsory sale; 26 miles from New 
York City. Particulars, see George Retz, 
Pearl River, N. Y. Telephone 2261. 


STATE road, store, dwelling, 7 rooms, 
bath, barn, 15 acres good land; $6,500. 
Wm. Evans, Pearl River, N. Y. 


NEW 5 rooms, 4 acres, near Suffern; bar- 
gain. Gottheimer, 86 West 179th. 


Farms & Acreage—Putnam County 


BREWSTER-PAWLING VICINITY. 
Colonial Homes - Farms - Country Estates. 
MARION D. ROGERS. 11 W. 42D ST. 


CARMEL—7-room house, 2-car garage, 
barn; good condition; 5 acres; fruit trees. 
Friebel, Whitehall Road, Albany. 


Farms & Acreage—Dutchess County 


AMENIA—ANGRAM—BARRYTOWN 
COPAKE—DOVER—HIGHLAND. 
APPLE ORCHARD—100 acres; 2 small 
ponds; 4 wells; modern 9-room dwelling; 
complete set buildings; 1,400 bearing 
apple trees, consisting of MacIntosh, 
Baldwin, Spy, Wolf River, Roman Beauty ; 
100 pear trees, 15 plum, 38 cherry, 75 
peach. This farm produces a good profit; 

near Albany Post Road; $18,000. 


COUNTRY HOME — Attractive 9-room 
dwelling charmingly situated in an atmos- 
phere of rest and @omfort with extensive 
western views; just off state road; $3,500. 


DAIRY FARM—121 acres, 106 productive, 
balance pasture and woodland; large fast- 
flowing stream; real Colonial 10-room 
high-ceiling dwelling; excellent dairy barn 
for 15 head; silo; poultry house; 144 miles 
State road; $9,000. 


ESTATE—Charming 11-room true Colonial 
dwelling; heat; electricity; modern bath; 
4 lovely fireplaces; spacious centre hall 
with 3-landing stairway. The interior 
presents an atmosphere of taste and dig- 
nity, appointed with a thoughtfulness 
which distinguishes a truly fine home; 
the dooryard enhanced by a _ beautiful 
lawn; stretching to the banks of a fast- 
flowing stream; the vista of the mountain 
peaks glistening proudly in the foreground 
add immeasurably to the 100 acres with 
sufficient buildings to complete the estate; 
only 65 miles from New York; $20,000. 


GENERAL FARM—160 acres under high 
state cultivation; 300 apple trees; artesian 
well; stream; fine set barns; dairy pro- 
vides for 12 head; 12 roomed dwelling; 
electric available; % mile from state 
road; $6,000; a bargain. 


GARAGE, GASOLINE STATION—3 acres 
on heavily traveled concrete road; garage 
24x32; gas pumps; 5 room modern dwell- 
ing; ideal location; no competition; $4,000. 


LARGE STREAM—Its banks ideal for 
bungalows—120 acres rolling land with 
fine Cedar knolls; 7-roomed dwelling; 
built-in tile bath; hot water heat; elec- 
tric: fireplace; large sun porch; on pro- 
posed parkway; $7,500; reasonable terms. 

Phone MUrray Hill 2-1064. Write 
E. I. HATFIELD, BROKER 
CANNON S8ST., POUGHKEEPSIE, 





70 park lots, 
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AMENIA, MILLBROOK, HYDE PARK. 
HIGH MEADOWS. 


When the old Dutch settlers built their 
homes, they built for their grandchild- 
dren as well as for themselves. Hand- 
hewn beams were carried from the for- 
est and fastened together with stout 
wooded pegs. Such a cherished old 
home with 150 acres we offer our clients 
for only $7,000. Three original sets of 
Dutch doors, two original fireplaces, 
wide floor boards and latches worn thin 
by centuries of finger-tips. he out- 
buildings are poor, but the land is pro- 
ductive and well stocked with game. 
If you truly enjoy ‘‘old things,’’ you 
will find this place a treasure. 


State Route 22 to Amenia. 
ELIZABETH PUTNAM CONKLIN, 
AMENIA, 

Amenia 108F2. Amenia 42F21. PEnn. 6-1759. 








HUDSON view, 6-room bungalow, bath, 
fireplace; acre; $3,000; eash $1,000. Zah- 
ner, Deacon. . 


for? 


WALDEN—If looking for farms, Summer 

homes, boarding houses within 75 miles 
Times Square, consult us; only good values 
listed; tell us your wants, or call N. a 
office MONDAYS ONLY, Knickerbocker 
Building, 42d St. B’way, Room 838, WIs- 
consin 7-9173. H. A. Tillson, Farm Spe- 
cialist, Walden, N. Y. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 
9-room stone house, 175 acres, 3 springs, 
brook, large barn, milk house, granary, 
chicken houses, garage; $11,000. 
10-ROOM BRICK HOUSE. 
Large barns, 300 fruit trees, 140 acres, 
brook; price $14,000. 
10-ROOM STONE HOUSE. 
Large barn, brook: price $16,000. 
ALL IMPROVEMENTS IN HOUSES. 
Also two farms of 100 acres each; 
brook; price $10,000. 
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‘ ’ gas stations and 9 
parcels of ; no buildings; adjoining 
Ashokan Reservoir; also village homes, all 
in Ulster County. 

EDWIN BURHANS, Realtor, 
a a West Hurley, N. Y. 


EQUIPPED FARM,«$16 DAILY RETURN. 
Now getting 8 cans milk daily; 286 acres 
on hard road, raised finest silo corn in 
section last year; 50-cow pasture, valuable 
timber, home orchard: excellent home, 10 
rooms, furnace, electric passing; 40-cow 
barn; other buildings; 35 tested cows, bull, 
3 horses, Ford truck, complete equipment, 
crops included at quick sale, price $9,300, 
only $1,900 down. M. Gilmour, STROUT 
Ac be State Highway No. 10, Deposit, 








COMMUTING—20 acres, brook, waterfall, 
concrete swimming pool, tennis court, fine 
trees, large dwelling and other buildings, 15 
miles Washington Bridge, only $15,000; swell 
bungalow, with grand view Hudson River, 
only $4,500: roadside inn, several acres, a 
wonderful bargain, only $4,000;. flower- 
growing farm, 10 acres, 33,000 square feet 
of glass, dwelling, 14 miles Washington 
Bridge, only $30,000. What are you looking 
Cc. L. COOK, Tappan, N. Y 


COMFORTABLY furnished country home in 
excellent repair, 14 rooms, 3 baths, ga- | 
rage, barns, 115 acres; waterfall, brook, 
pond: unexcelled spring water supply; se- 
cluded, on good road, 60 miles from Grand 
Central.. Your own broker or E. L. Hoag, 
320 Sth Av., city. 


63-ACRE level, high producing farm, fine 

buildings, abundance running water, elec- 
tricity; full lime of tools, 8 head stock, 
poultry, for quick sale only $7,800, $4,500 
cash takes it. . K. Teachout, Kirkville, 
N. Route 


MOUNTAIN ESTATE or beautiful bunga- 
low sites, 300 acres, $15; State road, 
Wanaksink Lake, seven lots, two cottages, 
furnished, improvements; agents assist. 
Warren Deyo, Wallkill. 


GENTLEMAN'S ESTATE, Colonial style, 
14 rooms, four fireplaces, untouched; 15 
acres, large park; attractively located; 
$7,500, terms; 500 fruit trees. Deubel, Hud- 
nm. Se 


95-ACRE, 40-cow dairy and boarding farm, 

near Goshen, 60 miles New York; State 
road; 10-room house, large barns: artesian 
well; fruit and vineyard; rice $8,000; 
terms. R. T. Brown, Owner, alden, N. Y. 


STOCKED FARM—43 acres, fruit, 8 cows, 

2 horses; all equipment; barn, silo, poul- 
try houses, garage; 14 mile State road: 7- 
room dwelling; electricity available; $5,000. 
E. I. HATFIELD, Broker, Copake, N. 


NINE rooms, tenant house; orchard, 
‘stream; 225 acres; 80 miles Manhattan; 
$6,000; extraordinary bargains, 
$3,950 upward. Foster, farm specialist, 
303 Prospect, Mount Vernon. 


50 MILES Manhattan, 100 beautiful acres, 

house, cottage; water, electricity; views, 
ponds, everything; $16,000, straight sale; 
no agents. Box 547, Monroe, N. Y. 


ABANDONED FARM, 110 acres, 3 apple 

orchards, fine spring, plenty woodland, 
old foundation, no buildings; $2,000; terms 
to suit. Builder. A 766 Times Downtown. 


STOCKED DAIRY FARM, 150 acres, 9W, 
modern; cost $50,000; quick sale $25,000; 

big estates, hotels, resorts; 800 acre farm. 

Schoentag, 296 Wall Street, Kingston. 


BARGAIN, $3 cash, $3 monthly, buys 2 
acres good land directly on wonderful 
river; price $192; boating, bathing, fishing. 
Builder, A 778 Times Downtown. 


WATERFALL—Beautiful roaring 
deep ravine; 100 acres; true Colonial 
house, excellent barns; $7,000. Write 
E. Il. HATFIELD, BROKER, Copake, N., Y. 


5 ACRES priyate lake, surrounded with 
spruce, pine trees of 10 acres. Inquire 
1,997 Madison Av. HArlem 17-2166. 


OLD COLONIAL-—¥9 rooms, ideal to modern- 
ize; 130 acres; stream; good elevation. 
Write E. I. Hatfield, broker, Copake, N. Y. 


WORTHY FARMS meeting your require- 
ments. Write Country Realty Agency, 17 
East 42d. 


400-ACRE MOUNTAIN CAMP. 
2 houses; mile-long creek; high elevation. 
W. E. Brown, 167 Prospect St., Newburgh. 


DAIRY, poultry, genera] farms; free lists. 
Husted, 3,490 ort Independence S&t., 
Bronx. 


Big Catalog. Bargains. 6c Postage. 
BATSON FARM AGENCY, 489 5TH AV. 


FARMS— Eastern States. Free Lis 
AMERICAN AGENCY, 2§@U 4TH 
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Farms and Acreage—New Jersey 


BERGEN COUNTY—Poultry farm, 20 miles 

from New York City, 5 acres; beautiful 
house, 7 rooms, all improvements; 2-car 
garage; laying houses, brooder houses, 800 
layers; yearly customers for eggs; will sell 
layers; rent farm; owner. Y 2001 Times 
Annex. 


MILLVILLE—State Highway 49; 5 acres, 

home, storage, garage, dance hall; $13,000 
value, sacrifice for $5,000. Kimball & 
Prince Lumber Co. 














Sunday Advertisements must be 
ordered before 2 P. M. Saturday. 








176 ACRES, 9-room Colonial house, large 

barn, silo, outbuildings; good water; 
fruit; telephone, mail; on good dirt road, 
65 miles to Albany; altitude; scenery; all- 
purpose farm; Summer retreat; 2,000 cords 
w ; buyer can sell right away, pay for 
property; real buy; part cash; $2,900. Mrs. 
a cai 425 Shaler Boulevard, Ridgefield, 





COMMUTING zone; acreage with lakes; 

camps, development land; bargain of 14 
acres, brook, pool, frui shade trees, 2 
Summer shacks, garage, improvements, 
only $6,500. If inflation comes, real estate 
is your best bet. What are you looking 
for? C. L. COOK, Tappan, N. Y. 


OLD FASHIONED COTTAGE. 
Stone fireplace, 5 rooms, bath. 
24 acres, 2 streams, barn-garage. 
$10,000—Cash $2,000. 
FARMS, ESTATES AND RENTALS. 
WILMER N. TUTTLE, 
Far Hills, N. J. Peapack 456. 


FARM & COUNTRY HOME SPECIALISTS. 
Big list of exceptional buys, farms for 
every purpose, country homes, estates, acre- 
age, riverfront; all sizes; all prices; real 
bargains; personal service. 
D. H. APPLEGATE—W. D. SERVISS, 
185 Riverside Av. Red Bank 263 


BEAUTIFUL 10-acre wooded tract, adjoin- 

ing Packanac Lake, N. J., on new 4-lane 
traffic highway, about mile to Mountain 
View station; Lackawanna commutation; 
exceptional buy, splendid location for inn 
or tavern. D 298 Times. 


ATTRACTIVE FARM HOME with 16 acres 

of excellent soil on main highway, half 
mile from town. House 7 rooms, bath, all 
modern improvements; finest condition. 
F. H. Claflin, Cranbury, N. J. 


SALE 32/3 ACRES brush land in new de- 

velopment, suitable for fruit, truck, poul- 
try; 10 miles to seashore resort; price $225; 
$5 monthly. Jesse L. Risley, 508 So. Main 
St., Pleasantville, N. J. 


10 ACRES—STONE HOUSE. 
1,000 Ft. Elevation—All Improvements. 
Price $6,000—Terms. 
FAR HILLS BEDMINSTER REALTY CoO., 
Tel. Plapack 252. Far Hills, BEdmin. 215. 


ONE, three acres; non-profit subsistance 

homestead project; limited rentals; attrac- 
tive manor house: commutation. Fred 
Eckes, Ridgewood, N. J. 


DESIRABLE listings in Middlesex, Somer- 

set, Hunterdon, Mercer, Monmouth coun- 
ties. George Perduck, 71 Delafield S&t., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Profitable Farms, All Types, Sizes. 
Splendid locations, bargain prices, $5,000 up. 
NATHANSON FARM AGENCY, 

337 WATCHUNG AV., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


136-ACRE modern dairy farm, 2 beautiful 
homes, 60 cows, all crops and machinery: 

near Princeton; real money-maker. Veef- 

kind, Trenton Trust Building, Trenton. 


MOUNTAIN TOP SPORTS FARM. 

110 acres, large woodland, 2 houses, 
sweeping views, seclusion and easy access; 
price $5,500. Lloyd Conover, Clinton, N. J. 
642 ACRES, 8-room house, electric, high 

view, bathing, fishing; 2 chicken coupes 
with equipments. M. Franz, P. O. Box 69, 
Annandale, N. J. 


SOUTHERN 









































JERSEY — Country homes, 
farms, gas stations. FREE booklet, 
photos here. NATIONAL ASS’N, Room 
305T, 11 West 42d St. LOngacre 5-7184. 


CLEARING house for mountain and valley 
acreage, country homes; going and bar- 
gain dairy farms. Watson Rinehart, Glen 
Gardner, N. J. 


BEAUTIFUL wooded acreage on Caldwell 
Mountain; secluded. yet near transporta- 
tion; ideal for residences or institutions. 
Cc. D. Vreeland, Little Falls, N. J. 


80 ACRES, rolling views: 10 acres fruit: 
10-room house, outbuildings; $10,200. 
Ricklefsen, 272 Main St., Matawan, N. J. 


30 ACRES along Delaware River; charming 
9 room, bath home; lovely extended 
views; others. Jamison, Pennington, N. J. 


58-ACRE CHICKEN FARM. 


OWNER MUST SELL, $5,000. 
WATERBURY, RED BANK 3500. 

















Farms and Acreage—Connecticut 


Farms and Acreage—Maryland 





MONROE~—Sacrifice, old Colonial, Monroe, 
65 miles from New York; 52 acres of high 

land; gorgeous view; hard-surface State 

road; ten rooms, all improvements, barns; 
rice only $7,750; listings in Newtown, 
airfield and Easton. 

THE BRIDGEPORT LAND & TITLE CoO., 

Bridgeport, Conn, Phone 7-1268M. 


MONROE—Stately old 10-room Colonial; 

14 acres; near new Merritt Highway; 
50.008; terms. Kenneth L. Myers, Dan- 
ury. 








NEW MILFORD—5 acres, beautifully wood- 

ed; newly furnished 5-room house, every 
modern convenience; 2-car garage; large 
trout river through entire property; fishing, 
bathing; 75 miles from New York: excel- 
lent approach; $8,500. W 543 Times. 


NEW TOWN—Rent, seven-room house, barn, 
P ane acres. Honan, telephone Newtown 
1 ‘ 





42 ACRES, on 40 ft. deep water, ‘oad 
facilities, in county @ iates ae 
and seven miles by land from centre 
Baltimore City. X 2422 Times Annex. 
EXCELLENT Eastern Shore waterfront 
properties at sacrifice prices. T. B 
O’Toole, Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Del, 


EASTERN SHORE, Md.—Waterfront homes, 
farms, H. W. Dawson, St. Michaels, Md, 


Farms and Acreage—Georgia 


Laurel Vi see 7 

**Laure ew’’ plantation, 8,500 acres o 

historic Medway River, overlooking St. 
Catherine’s Sound; best hunting and fish« 
ing; excellent timber value; other plantae 
tions and timber lands; photos, descrip= 
tions furnished. R. L. Cooper, Savannah. 


Farms and Acreage—Florida 




















WESTPORT—3% acres on river, Newtown 
Road; ideal for small estate. Fred 
Schaefer, owner, COlumbus 5-6500. 





FLORIDA FARM and strawberry land, 24 
acres; $69, $1 down, $1 ee Owner, 


oO 
G. Harvey, Box 585, Star 





CONNECTICUT COLONIAL HOMESTEAD. 
PRIVATE LAKE—55 MILES NEW YORK. 


12 acres, including l-acre private lake, 
finest bathing, g road, substantial 6- 
room old Colonial, bath, electric, heater, 3 
fireplaces; house needs improving; barn, 
garage; ideal for country home; within 
commuting distance; bargain $10,500; only 
$2,000 cash. DONALD M. JOSEPH, 55 West 
42d. CHi. 4-5333, or Danbury, Conn. 


STATE ROAD FARM, 
30 ACRES long road frontage, 8-room farm- 
house, large barn, shop, garage, shed; 70 
minutes from Grand Central; are you inter- 
ested at the price of first mortgage, $14,500? 
SUMMER AND YEARLY RENTALS. 
REED G. HAVILAND 
Post Rd., Darlen. Tel. 505. Open Sunday. 


DELIGHTFUL HOME less than mile from 

Hunt Club; 5 master bedrooms; stables; 
10 acres pasture; Colonial house, with every 
modern convenience; $50, Laurence M. 
Cornwall, Southport, Conn. 


LARGE GAS, oil station, lunch room with 
a: main concrete highway, 

York City and Boston; $5,000, $800 cash; 

— farms. Tryons Agerticy, Willimantic, 
onn. 


PROPERTIES anywhere in Connecticut. 
Write requirements and locality desired. 
Allied Real Estate Agents, 509 Sth Av., 
New York. 


FREE! Just out. New illustrated Con- 

necticut farm catalogue. Many bargains. 
D. M. Joseph, 55A West 42d. CHickering 
4- 


McINTOSH apples, 125 young trees, 2 
acres, cottage, barn, hen houses; $1,200. 
Witter, Danielson, Conn. 


150 ACRES, wood, stream, pasture, barn, 
house, electricity; $4,000. e E. O. Wag- 
ner Agency, Lakeville, Conn, 























Farms and Acreage—Tennessee 


ee _) 
HEDGE AGAINST INFLATION, an ime« 
proved farm or plantation in central 
South is your best hedge against inflation: 
Southern farm mortgage investments have 
proven one of the soundest investments of 
large insurance cos.; I have sold more 
than 600 farms for more than $6,500,000 in 
last two years; good land is the most 
permanent investment in the world: write 
for information. Neely Bowen, 67 Madison 
Memphis, Tenn. : ; 


Farms and Acreage—Canada 
CANADIAN LANDS. 
SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES, 











$72 buys 20 acres on traveled road, 
$99 buys island. 
suas — — lake front. 

ys acres near Great La ° 
$495 buys 318 acres ocean front. _ 


~ 

Our 18th annual list just is8ued in the 
form of a 20spage booklet iescribes the 
above and many other choice properties of- 
fered at tax-sale prices. The amount quoted 
is the full price asked, perfect titte, no 
mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting 
and fishing camps, where there is réal 
sport; Summer cottage sites: heavily 
wooded acreages in Muskoka, clizhlands of 
Ontario and the New North; also farms in 
Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia. Now is 
the time to invest in Canada’s minerals, 
forests and farms. Small monthly pay« 
ments if desired. Don’t delay; write today 
for free booklet with full explanation. ) 


TAX SALE SERVICE, 
Room 721, 72 Queen St. West, 
Toronto. Canada. 





FARM, Summer resort, furnished 14-room 
house; bungalows, recreation buildings, 
&c. Owner, Box 76, East Haddam, Conn. 


FARMS, Eastern States; free lists. 
AMERICAN AGENCY, 254-U 4th Av. 


Big Catalog. Bargains. 6c Postage. 
BATSON FARM AGENCY, 489 5TH AV. 


Farms and Acreage—Massachusetts 


BERKSHIRE Colonial farms and country 
properties; lists on request. Fred C. 
Tobey, West Stockbridge, 


Farms and Acreage—Vermont 


GENTLEMAN’S ESTATE OF 40 ACRES. 
IN GREEN MOUNTAINS 
WEST DOVER, VERMONT. 

Old Colonial farmhouse overlooking branch 
of the Deerfield River, about 2,000 feet 
elevation. 

Seven rooms with bath, modern plumb- 
ing, electrically equipped, plenty closet 
room. Fireplace, furnace, General Electric 
refrigerator, old hardware, wide floor- 
boards. Gravity spring water. 

A 6-room guest cottage; horse and cow 
barns; two-car garage. Building in fine 
order and insured for $9,500. Good gravel 
roads, State patrolled; roads plowed in 
Winter. Good fishing and hunting in sea- 
son. Property free of all encumbency. 
Price, $10,000. Terms if desired. 

Mrs. C. G. Stowe, Owner. 


Farms & Acreage—New Hampshire 


WALPOLE HILLS, N. H.—Regiog of coun- 
try estates, fertile land, fruit trees, arte- 
sian well; quaint house, old paneling; over- 
looking Connecticut Valley. M. H. M., 9 
Hathaway St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


BARGAINS — Desirable country homes, 

farms, Summer residences and seashore 
properties. Paul W. Hobbs, Portsmouth, 
N. ; 














Mass. 




















Farms and Acreage—Pennsylvania 


123 ACRES—Completely remodeled farm 

and country estate: quite the most in- 
triguing old stone Colonial house, 6 bed- 
rooms, modern bath, electric, heat, wide 
reception hall, open stairway, spacious liv- 
ing room, dining room, kitchen; original 
fireplaces, French doors, stone terraces, 
stone barn, 50 head; stately trees, shrub- 
bery, flowers, 2 streams, 15 acres wood- 
land; well located; price slashed to $12,- 
500: financed. 

60 ACRES, 11-room stone house, sur- 
rounded by great variety of two-century- 
aged trees, barn, woods, stream; exclusive 
section; $5,950; what a buy! 

Old stone houses; farms, remodeled, unre- 
modeled, 1 to 300 acres: send for selected 
listings. FRANCES SPENCER, on Old 
York Rd., at Holicong (near Buckingham), 
— County, Pa. Phone Buckingham 
37R15. 








DAIRY FARMS and country estates, 138 
acres, 175 acres, 222 acres, all stocked 
and equipped. Box 454, Bound Brook, N. J. 


EQUIPPED GAS STATION with dwelling 
on concrete highway; elec., water; $2,900. 
C. Ort, 245 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 








NEW FARM CATALOGUE; South Jersey 


bargains. DEL-SEA REALTY CoO., 
South Tennessee Av., Atlantic City, N. J. 


FARMS, ACREAGES, LAKES & CAMPS. 
LLOYD CONOVER, CLINTON, N. J. 


SALE, rent, farms, buildings, acreage, 
camps. 28 South St., Somerville, N. J. 


FOR RENT, farms, country homes; list. 
Paul F. Williams, New Brunswick, N. J 


NEW SPRING FARM CATALOGUE. 
AMERICAN AGENCY, VINELAND, N.. J. 


Farms and Acreage—Connecticut 


BETHEL AND VICINITY. . 
FARMS AND COUNTRY HOMES. 
169 PICTURES ACRES WITH PRIVATE 
LAKE of 2 acres, 5 to 8 feet deep; an- 
other 4-acre lake available, mile of 
trout brook, land all high and rolling, di- 
vided timber, woods, pasture, meadow, 2 
orchards; abundance of wild life; excep- 
tional building sites with extensive views, 
elevation 700 feet, accessible, 10 minutes 
from express station, 60 miles from N. Y. 
City; price $18,000; terms arranged. 
° HOWARD R. BRISCOE, 
Putnam Park Road, Bethel, Conn. 
Phone Danbury 202. 


BETHLEHEM—In beautiful Bethlehem, 12 

attractive acres, on improved country 
highway, near village; partly wooded: 
large shade; ideal country home site; large 
spring; price $1,000. Banks, Beth- 
lehem. Tel. Woodbury 80. 


ESSEX—26 acres in town, fronting a main 

Street; beautiful rolling wooded land; 
never-failing springs; all improvements 
available; $2,750. A 788 Times Downtown. 


GREENWICH—Picturesque wooded acre; 


perfect building site, private beach; bar- 
. Molly Stark, Post Road, Greenwich 
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A BEAUTIFUL estate with 130 acres of 
rolling land. fine old pointed stone Colo- 
nial house with centre hall, open stairway 
to third floor; 12 rooms, 3 baths; 4 fine old 
fireplaces, random width floors, electric, 
hot-water heat: servants’ quarters; fine old 
shade and lawn, two streams, modern barn, 
silo, &c.; 3 tenant houses; large orchard; 
one of those rare gems in a perfect setting 
and in a fine location; come see it. * For 
information and photos, many others, 
ROSSITER, Realtor, Langhorne, Pa. 





Farms and Acreage—Virginia 


RESTORED COLONIAL HOUSE. 
Furnished with antiques; 25 acres, partly 
wooded; 2 waterfronts; illustrated descrip- 
tion upon request. 
RALPH T. WHITELAW. 
QUINBY (Eastern Shore), VIRGINIA. 


Farms and Acreage—Maryland 


7-ACRE waterfront farm; 4-room house; 
splendid bathing, crabbing, fishing in 
Summer, duck shooting in Winter; automo- 
bile roads to the property. This is a won- 
derful buy at $1,750. Terms can be ar- 
ranged. Further particulars, write 8S. 
Franklyn Woodcock, Salisbury, Md. 


EASTERN SHORE, near Chestertown; 1% 

miles frontage navigable water; hunt- 
ing, fishing, boating, bathing, 720 acres 
fertile soil; buildings; price $35,000, terms; 
may divide. Thomas Bartley, 110 William 
St., New York. 


WATERFRONT on highway, 85 acres, 
brick home (beautiful Colonial-1678), 
modernized, perfect condition; 13 rooms, 
fine lawn, trees, up-to-date outbuildings; 
soil very fertile; Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land. John H. Chambers, Centreville, Md. 


IMPROVED water-frontage farm; oysters; 

fruit; road; remodeled buildings; fences; 
reasonable price. Wisconsin 2-5716. Write 
F 307 Times. 


























SALT waterfront farms, homes, 


estates. 
Morris Bros., St. Michaels, Md. 


Farms and Acreage—Miscellaneous 


STROUT BARGAINS. 
Mt. Farm, Private Lake—$800. 

53 acres, 2 miles village; acre lake for 
swimming; cozy 8-room house; ample farm 
buildings; beautiful surroundings; only 
$800, including some equipment; terms; pg, 
19 Strouts catalog. 

20,000 Farm Sacrificed $2,600. . 

274 acres, barn 40x120 ft. alone valued 
$10,000, house 10 rooms, electricity, bath; 
convenient western New York village; 150 
acres tractor tillage, has cut 200 tons hay; 

sugar maples, houses for 1,000 hens, 

&c., &c. Lifetime bargain for someone at 

$2,600, $1,000 down; pg. 18 Strouts catalog, 
Stone Colonial, 185 Acres. 

Honest-to-goodness farm and splendid 
country home, about 85 miles New York 
City; 150-year 7-room stone house, good 
barn, houses for 1,500 hens; elevation about 

.200 ft., on graveled road near lake and 
village; low price $6,000 includes full set 
farm tools, crops; part cash; pg. 20 big 
NEW catalog outstanding bargains nearby 
States. Free. STROUT AGENCY, 255-G 
4th Av. at 20th. GRamercy 5-1805. 


110 ACRES, Washington Metropolitan area, 

part of Warburton Manor, adjoins Ft. 
Washington gov. reservation. Commandin 
one of most noted available marine an 
land views near the Capitol City. Investi- 
gate for investment; $7,500, terms. heow 
dore F. Menk, 1,527 Park Rd., Wash.}3 
waterfront and Colonial estates near Wash< 
ington since 1921. 


FARMS, procured especially meeting your 
mn or meee Country Realty Agency, 17 
ast 42d. 


FARMS. Virginia to Maine. 
AMERICAN AGENCY, 254-U 


FARMS, LOTS AND ACREAGE 
advertisements in 
THE NEW YO TIMES 
Sundays, Jan. 20, through Feb. 24, will be 
available soon. To order reprints, write 
Real Estate Advertising Department, The 
New York Times, Times Square, New York. 
Enclose 3c stamp. 


Farms and Acreage Wanted 
CONNECTICUT—Acreage with lake or pers 
manent live stream; wooded; accessible, 
yet secluded; electricity; consider house; 
no agents. E 77 Times. 


CONNECTICUT country property 
with us brings results. D. M. JO 
55 West 42d. CHickering 4-5333. 


WANTED to rent by private party, would 

consider shares, good farm, not less than 
50 acres within 50 miles New York City; 
preference New Jersey; must have good 
house with improvements, on good road. 
Y 2093 Times Annex. 


FARM wanted by private party, Columbia, 

utchtss or Greene County; substantial 
amount of land; buildings need not be 
modern; write full details, county, price, 
location. V 609 Times Downtown. 


RENT with option of purchase on instal-< 

ments, five or more acres with buildings, 
fruit, tillable land, paved road, near New 
York. P 217 Times. 


SMALL farm with ramshackled house 
within commuting distance from city}; 
approximately $700. Brenner, 134 East 17th 
Street, city. ae 
SMALL FARM or boarding house with 

farm, near highway, vicinity Kingston, 
—— Mountain. Box 394, Pleasantville, 














Free Lists, 
4th Av. 
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SEPH, 




















FARM wanted, rent or buy; owners onl¥, 
Box F, 1,451 2d Av. 
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ARMSTRONGS 
LINOLEUMS 


R OFFICE AND HOMES 


$4.75 











Battleship Grade, 
Plain Colors, also 
figured. Cemented 
solid to your floor. 


Sq. Yd. 
Broadloom, Deep 
Seat ae eat g°° 
ors. Other sizes 
reduced. 
No Job Too Small or Too Large 

AMCO FLOOR 

jU COVERING CO. 
978 3RD AVE., at 38th St. 




















PLAIN RUGS, 9x12 
proportionately 
Our A Shhen dt aa ane Call 
i cieniniall an 
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The New York 

Times is equally 
effective in selling a 
country estate or a 
row of low-priced 
homes, 











See 
8@e Why 


the fur 


Low-Priced Homes Snapped Up 
By Readers of The New York Cimes 








Tus advertisement of Aladdin Homes appeared in the Real Estate Section of The New 
York Times Sunday, March 3. The advertiser reports “Three of the six homes sold that 
week were bought by readers of the advertisement in The Times.” 














